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MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1956 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LecaL AND Monetary AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 10 a. m. in room 1537, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Robert H. Mollohan (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Mollohan, Meader, Younger, and Minshall. 

Also present : Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel. 

Mr. Motiouan. The quorum being present for the purpose of hear- 
ng testimony, the subcommittee will come to order. 

‘oday marks the opening of a series of hearings by the Subcom- 
mittee on Legal and Monetary Affairs on problems involving the 
Federal role in aviation. 

The subeemmittee is interested in the adequacy of the airport-aid 
program, in problems involving air-traffic pin and air-navigation 
aids generally and with particular reference to the TACAN-VOR/ 
DME controversy, and the effect of the introduction of commercial 
jets. Weare also interested in the organizational structure within the 
executive branch with respect to the resolution of aviation matters 
and, as well, with the operating efficiency of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, including the effectiveness of the 5-year program re- 
cently announced by that agency. 

We are also concerned with problems of joint military and civil use 
of airports. 

The subcommittee’s interest in the field of aviation was kindled by 
a report prepared by the aviation facilities study group in December 
1955, at the request of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. Tn its 
report, the group found, among other things that: 

1. The development of airports, navigation aids, and especially 
our air traffic-control system, is lagging far behind both aero- 
nautical development and the needs of our mobile population and 
of our industry. 

2. The risks of midair collisions have already reached critical 
proportions, and that the collision hazard is becoming greater as 
the increases in civil and military air traffic outpace the capabili- 
ties of outmoded traffic-control facilities. 

3. The deficiency in our traffic-control system is attributable in 
part to the fact that aircraft capabilities and public demand for 
air transportation have proceeded much faster than anticipated. 
It is also due to the lack of general appreciation of the need for a 
systems approach to our aviation-facilities development. 
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4, The Civil Aeronautics Administration, limited in its capa- 

bilities by low appropriations and by difficulties in obtaining ad- 
vanced technical information, has been handicapped in the past by 
the lack of a realistic long-range program for the modernization 
of United States aviation facilities. The evidence is abundant 
that, in attempting to meet our national aviation-facilities require- 
ments, we are following a piecemeal rather than a systems 
approach. 

There are now over 75 committees, subcommittees, and special 
working groups addressing themselves to aviation facilities mat- 
ters. The existence of so many groups is not, in itself, an evil, 
but it is increasingly apparent that the process of coordination is 
becoming more and more time consuming, and that preoccupation 
with current issues tends to obscure forward vision. We find 
that none of the interdepartmental committees dealing with co- 
ordination has any independent executive authority. Their mem- 
bers serve only on a part-time basis and the membership changes 
frequently, 

There is still no top level systems study and master plan which 
would provide the executive branch and affected agencies of the 
Government with a firm basis upon which to build a compre- 
hensive legislative and fiscal program for aviation facilities de- 
velopment. 

In general, the report of this group will serve as the frame of 
reference for these hearings. 

Because many of the matters of concern to the subcommittee also 
intimately concern nongovernmental organizations, we have invited 
leading aviation trade, industry and labor groups to present their 
views. Testimony during the first phase of our hearings will be 
received from representatives of the National Air Transport Co- 
ordinating Committee, the Air Line Pilots Association, Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, leading manufacturers of commercial 
jet aircraft, the Air Transport Association, the National Aviation 
Trades Association, the National Association of State Aviation Of- 
ficials, the Airport Operators Council and the National Business 
Aircraft Association. . . ; 

Beginning on July 3, we will hear testimony from representatives 
of the executive branch. These include officials of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Air Force, the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, and finally, from 
Mr. Edward Curtis, special assistant to the President for aviation 
facilities planning who has been charged with the responsibility of 
executing the recommendations of the aviation facilities study group. 

We are indeed fortunate in having as our first witness, the chairman 
of the aviation facilities study group, Mr. W. Barclay Harding of 
New York City. 

Mr. Harding, won’t you come forward and take this chair, please. 

Mr. Harding, I want you to know how much the subcommittee ap- 
preciates the generous cooperation and assistance we have received 
from you and from the members of your group. We are privileged 
that you have been able to take the time to appear before us today. 
I understand that you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Harpine. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BARCLAY HARDING, PARTNER OF 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO., NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Motionan. Will you proceed in your own way and identify 
yourself for the stenographer 

Mr. Harpine. My name is William Barclay Harding. I am a 
prin of Smith, Barney & Co., an investment banking firm in New 

ork City. 

I am very much honored to be invited to appear before this dis- 
tinguished committee. I have a prepared statement and will pro- 
reed arith it, Mr. Chairman, with your permission. 

Mr. Mottowan. Proceed in your own way, Mr. Harding. 

Mr. Harpine. I am appearing before your committee today at the 
invitation of your counsel, Mr. Jerome S. Plapinger. Mr. Plapinger’s 
letter to me of May 31, 1956, states: 

Of particular interest to our members is the cost of the “hardware” and 
airport aid to the Federal Government as well as the dilution of organiza- 
tional authority within the civil aviation field. Also of interest is H. R. 11065 * * * 
which has been referred to this subcommittee. 

As your committee is aware from the statement you just made, 
Mr. Chairman, I served last year as chairman of a group of con- 
sultants to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. On December 
31, 1955, we submitted to the Director a report entitled “Aviation 
Facilities,” copies of which have, I am informed, been distributed to 
members of this committee. Perhaps you will decide to include the 
entire report in the records of this hearing. Whether or not you do 


this, you are aware that the report dealt with the matters to which 
your counsel’s letter made reference, with the exception of H. R. 
11065, which was not introduced until May 7, 1956, or approximately 
4 months after the aviation facilities report was issued. 

Many people in and out of Government have engaged in studying 


the problems involved in preparing the United States for the jet 
age, and it is fitting and proper that they should do so. The problems 
which need to be solved are very great. Your committee deserves to 
be commended on undertaking a mission of such great significance. 

Because of the number of people necessarily involved, coordination 
between those engaged in planning to meet United States aviation 
facilties requirements has presented some difficulties. It is no simple 
matter to keep track of what is being done and where the responsi- 
bility for the programing is assigned. 

Perhaps I can be most helpful to you, therefore, if I first explain 
how the aviation facilities study group came into being, how it func- 
tioned, and what it was expected to accomplish before summarizing 
its principal findings, conclusions, and recommendations. 

The idea of a special study of future aviation facilities requirements 
originated in the executive branch in the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Organization. This three-man committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Milton Eisenhower, Mr. Arthur Flemming, and Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller, Chairman, reviews, for the President, the whole 
gamut of activities for which the executive branch is responsible from 
the standpoint of organization, and, from time to time, selects prob- 
lems involving more than one department or agency for special study. 
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Early in 1955 I was called by the Chairman of the Committee and 
asked if I would consider heading a special.study of aviation facili- 
ties requirements and I was asked for my opinion of what the scope 
of such a study should be. About a month later, I submitted my writ- 
ten. reply with recommendations... This provided ‘the basis for dis- 
cussions involving the White House staff, the President’s Cabinet, 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. One of my recom- 
mendat. ons was that the study should be done in two phases and this 
recommcndation was accepted in principle. It was agreed that the 
first phase should be a relatively “broad brush” approach, identifying 
the major problems requiring solution and suggesting how a re II 
study dealing mainly with the solutions to these problems should be 
carried out, unless, of course, phase I should reveal that there was 
no need for phase IT. 

On May 4, 1955, the Budget Director, Mr. Rowland Hughes, 
launched the phase I project in a letter to me, and in similar letters 
written shortly thereafter to six other consultants whom he appointed. 

Each consultant was selected for his special knowledge of some 
particular area of the overall problem: 

Dr. T. F. Walkowicz, the scientist of our group, advised on future 
aircraft performance, productivity, and operating costs. 

Harold R. Harris, one of the most experienced air transportation 
operating executives in the United States, was consultant on operating 
problems. 

Dr. Walkowicz also covered the area of air navigation and traffic 
control. 

Fred M. Glass, former chief of the aviation division of the Port of 
New York Authority, reviewed airport problems. 

Jerome Lederer, president of the Flight Safety Foundation, a non- 
profit organization privately financed, was the Budget Director’s con- 
sultant on flight safety. 

Dr. George P. Baker, James J. Hill professor of transportation at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, served as 
consultant on economic matters. His familiarity with forms of trans- 
portation other than air transportation was particularly helpful. 

J. Gordon Bennett was assigned to the project as staff director com- 
ing from the Department of Commerce. While he was not 1 of the 7 
consultants appointed, he did, as a practical matter, serve as an adviser 
on Government organizations concerned with aviation. 

N. E. Halaby, who is with me today in this room, served as Vice 
Chairman of the group and because of his legal background and his 
extensive Government experience was well qualified to give advice on 
“the organization of a study leading to a plan for a national aviation 
facilities system.” 

In addition to serving as Chairman, I think I brought to the group 
some knowledge of aviation financing problems, and the point of view 
of one whose practical experience in flying has been primarily that of 
a private pilot. 

It seems to me important to emphasize that this was not a com- 
mittee representing special interests in aviation, trying to reach a 
compromise agreement. This was a group of consultants, individ- 
ually ape, each reporting on his own subject. I think you will 
agree that a group so constituted is somewhat unusual. 
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There were certain other unconventional aspects of this study proj- 

ect. At the outset we agreed that we would try to present, objectively, 
‘a cross section of the views of the aviation leaders of this country, 
civil and military. We made every effort to avoid flavoring this cross 
section of national opinion with our personal viewpoints. 
' ‘fiiterviews were arranged with the principal Government depart- 
ments, agencies, and interdepartmental committees concerned with 
aviation, with aircraft manufacturers, military commanders, airlines, 
Government and private research organizations, the pilot’s union, 
private and business airplane owners groups, airline and aircraft 
manufacturers trade associations, etc. These visits extended over a 
period of about 5 months and each was generally preceded by a ques- 
tionnaire to assure a properly prepared presentation. 

One of the trade journals commented that we had received un- 
precedented cooperation, and that comment in my opinion was no ex- 
aggeration. 

After most of the interviews were completed we assembled our ma- 
terial, reached preliminary conclusions and then took another some- 
what unusual step. We asked the Budget Director’s permission to 
present our findings orally to the various departments and agencies 
concerned, rather than in the usual written form. The main objec- 
tive of this approach, was to afford an opportunity for discussion after 
each presentation, so that we could take into account the views of 
those to whom our report was presented as we went along. 

We made about 8 presentations over a period of about 2 months, 
starting at lower Government levels and ending with Cabinet mem- 
bers, and members of the White House staff. After the Secretaries of 
Commerce and Defense and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
had endorsed our recommendations in writing, they were accepted by 
the President. The final written report presented to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget dated December 31, 1955, ended phase I 
of the two-phase program. The entire phase I project, from the 
time I first became associated with it until it was completed, took 
about a year, and during that period involved a great deal of effort 
on the part of many people in and out of the Government. With the 
exception of the staff director and his secretary who were regular 
Government employees, those engaged in the project served without 
compensation. The total cost of the project including transportation 
and printing, stands on the books of the Bureau of the Budget at 
$14,911.34. 

The Budget Director, in a letter of May 4, 1955, asked three basic 
questions which I will quote together with our replies to these ques- 
tions: 

I find that in reading reports of this type one very often skips over 
the introduction and goes right into the meat of the matter, and, for 
that reason, I am taking your time to emphasize the introduction first 
because I think it is important for you to understand the nature of 
our assignment. 

Mr. Mottonan. We appreciate your doing that. 

Mr. Harprne. I think it is quite important. I will go on, then, 
with the statement as prepared. 


Question No. 1: Should a study of long-range needs for aviation facilities and 
aids be undertaken? 
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Our answer to this question was definitely affirmative. We analyzed 
reports on almost every subject related to aviation. While a great 
deal of thought had been given to aviation facilities requirements, and 
I emphasize the word “requirements” it is our considered opinion that 
there is still no top level systems study and master plan which would 
provide the executive branch and affected agencies of the Govern- 
ment with a firm basis upon which to build a comprehensive legisla- 
tive and fiscal program for aviation facilities development. We 
did not believe that the necessary facts had been put together in 
proper form. We, therefore, concluded that there was a need for 
a comprehensive study leading to a national plan for the aviation 
facilities of the United States for the next 20 years. 

In recommending that a major study be undertaken, we stated that 
we did not regard the study which we recommended as an end in 
itself, but merely as a necessary prelude or even more so, accompani- 
ment to an integrated aviation facilities development program which 
we felt is urgently required in the interest of public safety, mili- 
tary security, and the national economy. 

Question No. 2: What should be the coverage of such a study, if it should be 


made, including an indication of the specific areas and subjects which seem 
to require particular attention? 


Our reply to that was: 


We need to know a great deal more about : 

1. How to make more efficient use of the national airspace by allocation and 
traffic control which is safe, efficient, and equitable for all users. 

2. How to integrate civil and military expenditures, particularly expenditures 
for aviation facilities research and. development. 

3. How the cost of facilities should be financed from private and public sources. 

4. What kind of Government organization is required to control use of the 
airspace and be responsible for the appropriate Federal interest in the con- 
struction and use of government-financed military and civil aviation facilities. 

Question No. 3: How can such a study, if made, best be organized and 


conducted ? 

Now, I think from the standpoint of our phase I project, this ques- 
tion No. 3 was the most important. 

We concluded that the study which we recommended should be 
made under the direction of an individual of national reputation, 
with a broad understanding of civil and military aviation; that he 
should be given a temporary appointment to plan with all depart- 
ments and agencies of the executive branch at every level, without 
being restricted to narrow channels of communications. 

The appointment we felt should be made in such a way that it is 
clearly the Speainiee ? responsibility, backed by Presidential author- 
ity, to work through and with existing organizations and avoid dupli- 
cation of the services which they are able to provide. We were of 
the opinion that most of the areas requiring intensive study leading 
to an integrated aviation facilities program could, under effective 
central leadership, be undertaken in cooperation with the Departments 
of Commerce and Defense. 

In general, we felt that the personal qualifications of the individual 
selected might be more important than the position to which he was 
assigned in the Government; but obviously the two are closely in- 
terrelated and we feel strongly that the position should be set up 
independently of any of the existing operating departments and in- 
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terdepartmental committees in order to assure objectivity and freedom 
from deep involvement in day-to-day operating problems. 

We felt, furthermore, that unless some urgent action of this nature 
was taken to provide full-time high level leadership to the problems 
of bringing our aviation facilities in line with air traffie growth and 
the progress being made in aircraft development, ever more dangerous 
conditions in the air could be anticipated. 

And, finally, it was our considered opinion that the studies which 
we recommended in our answers to questions 1 and 2 would very likely 
be ineffective and wasteful of man-hours and expense unless pursued 
under independent central direction at a high Government level as 
recommended in our reply to question 3. 

I will not take your time to review in detail the findings which led 
to our conclusions. They are all spelled out in our report. The most 
important findings might be summed up in a few simple statements 
such as the following which are my own—they are not quotations 
from the report: 

Greatly increased air traffic canbe anticipated in the next two 
decades. 

Because of the increasing performance of modern aircraft, in many 
instances pilots can no longer depend on eyesight alone to avoid col- 
lisions between aircraft, even in good weather. 

The present traffic control system is obsolete and badly needs 
modernization. 

There has been a piecemeal approach to aviation facilities planning, 
with the civil and military agencies of the Government and private 
groups each going their separate ways, then attempting to coordinate 
their various points of view through coordinating committees lacking 
power to implement their agreements. 

Coordination alone will not assure safe and efficient use of the 
airspace. 

A national aviation facilities system centrally planned, centrally 
directed, and equitably available for all users, is essential. 

You will recall that earlier in this statement I said that the aviation 
facilities study project was started as a two-phase operation, and that 
it was a function of those engaged in phase I to recommend how phase 
II should be conducted. 

' In the conclusions to the aviation facilities report, which was in 
ort phase I, the Aviation Facilities Study Group strongly urged 
that— 

an individual of national reputation with a broad understanding of civil and 
military aviation—be given a temporary appointment to plan with all depart- 
ments and agencies of the executive branch at every level— 

and that he be “backed by Presidential authority.”In line with this 
recommendation, the President appointed Mr. Edward P. Curtis as 
“petal Assistant to the President for Aviation Facilities Planning, 
effective March 1, 1956. 


. The Aviation Facilities Study Group, having defined the job that 
needed to be done and the qualifications required of the man needed 
to do the job, was then asked to participate in finding a man who could 
meet these exacting qualifications. e selection the President 
involved a careful screening process. Many individuals were con- 
sidered, but not until the screening had eliminated all but five did 
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active negotiations begin, and it became quickly apparent that Mr. 
Curtis had the outstanding qualifications for the assignment among 
all those considered. 

Mr. Curtis, when he became Special Assistant to the President for 
Aviation Facilities Planning, took over all of the records of the Avia- 
tion Facilities Study Group. He also engaged Mr. Gordon Bennett, 
who had served as staff director of the group, as his executive assistant. 
Thus there has been complete continuity between the group’s effort and 
that in which Mr. Curtis is now engaged, although the sea of respon- 
sibility has shifted from the Bureau of the Budget to the White 
House. The seven individual consultants to the Director of the 
Budget, of which I was one, are no longer identified with the project 
in any formal capacity. 

From what I have said so far, Mr. Chairman, it must be apparent 
that I have no official position which entitles one to give authoritative 
comments on the matters which your counsel has stated are of most 
interest to your committee, namely : 

The cost of “hardware” and airport aid to the Federal Government ; 
the dilution of organizational authority within the Federal Govern- 
ment in the civil aviation field, and, finally, H. R. 11065. 

I shall be happy to give my personal views on each of these matters 
to the extent that I feel qualified to comment in the light of my lim- 
ited experience, however. 

After completion of this statement, I will be happy to answer any 
questions. which you may want to ask me to the best of my ability. 

In asking about “cost of hardware,” I assume that your counsel 
was referring to the cost of modernizing United States air-traffic con- 
trol, air-navigation and related communications systems, Although 
the Aviation Facilities Study Group was exposed to a great deal 
of discussion on this subject (and I have heard a lot of estimates), 
I have no reliable figures to give you today. 

We were informed, for example, that the United States was com- 
mitted to spending about $3 billion on a defense system known as 
SAGE (which stands for semiautomatic ground environment). It is 
possible that this system, or some elements of it may be adaptable 
to the air-traffic-control problem, but this can only be determined by 
further extensive study. Whether any savings can be effected by the 
use of SAGE, or not, it is clear that the modernization of the United 
States air-traffic control and air-navigation systems will be extremely 
costly. It will be Mr. Curtis’ responsibility working with all of the 
departments and agencies of the Federal Ronaneaah to dig into the 
estimates and come up with the facts. 

ae to the subject of airports—our group was advised that 
over $3 billion has been spent on military airports in the United States 
since 1951. During the same period, only $116 million of Federal 
funds (exclusive of, special appropriations such as those for the Na- 
tional Airport:im Washington, D. C.) has been invested in civil air- 
ports. This amount was spent under the 1946 Federal Airport Act 
which authorized a total of $500 million of which only $212 million 
has been spent since the act was passed. 

Last year Congress appropriated $252 million for civil airport de- 
velopment in the next 4 years. 
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It was evident to the Aviation Facilities Study Group that the 
Nation’s civil airports are being constructed largely with local Gov- 
ernment and private funds. 

We took no position as to whether or not there should be a change 
in the level of the Government’s expenditures on civil airports, that 
not being a part of our assignment. We did recommend, however, 
that the Federal Government should play a more important role in 
planning the Nation’s airport system because only the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in a position to give the local authorities the basic facts 
they need for their own planning. 

I shall refer next to your interest in “the dilution of organizational 
authority within the Government in the civil aviation field.” Our 

roup felt that, without question, responsibility was too widely dif- 
oa. and that it was to remedy this that we recommended— 
Urgent action * * * to provide full-time high-level leadership to the problems of 
bringing our aviation facilities in line with air-traffic growth and the progress 
being made in aircraft development. 

It seems to me, however, worthy of note that this diffusion of re- 
sponsibility was not solely within the civil-aviation field. It ex- 
tended also into the Department of Defense. The point I would like 
to make once again is that the sky above us is one medium in which 
many activities are taking place, some military, some commercial, 
some private. The volume of these activities has grown to such a size 
that the use of the airspace, and the facilities required for its use, have 
to be centrally planned and directed. It is no longer possible for the 
users to go their separate ways to the extent that they have been doing. 

Finally, I shall comment on H. R. 11065 which, if adopted, would 
create a Commission on Reorganization of Aviation Agencies and 
assign it the function of formulating and recommending specific pro- 
posals and policies calculated to eliminate conflicts, duplication, lack 
of coordination, and overlapping of functions and activities in the 
field of civilian and military aviation and related activities. It ap- 
pears to me, however, that the Commission's efforts would, to a sub- 
stantial degree, be paralleling and, possibly in some instances, dupli- 
cating the responsibilities assigned to the Special Assistant to the 
President for Tviation Facilitie Planning. 


With fear and trepidation, I finally close with a question: Might it 
be in order to suggest that H. R. 11065 be withheld for reintroduction 
at the next session of Congress if it is felt at that time that a vast 
mageet of this sort is needed in addiion to what the administration 


is already doing ? 

Mr. Motionan. Thank you, Mr. Harding. 

I think it would possibly make for a more orderly record if Mr. 
Plapinger took over the inquiring at this point. However, Mr. 
Meader, if you or Mr. Younger or Mr. Minshall have any questions, 
it is entirely all right. Would you like to ask any questions? 

Mr. Meaprr. No, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. No questions. 

Mr. MinsHau. No questions. 

Mr. Puarinerr. Mr, Chairman, may we adopt Mr. Harding’s sug- 
gestion and include the Aviation Facilities Study Group report: of 
December 31, 1955, in the record ? 

Mr. Motionan. Yes. 

(See appendix, exhibit 1, p. 941.) 
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Mr. Puartncer. Mr. Harding, in the report of the group and in your 
statement, you referred to the obsolescent air-traffic-control system. 
Inasmuch as the Civil Aeronautics Administration is charged with 
the responsibility of regulating air traffic, implicit in the remarks of 
the group is that the CAA hasn’t effectively discharged ~ this 
responsibility. 

Now, there was some reference made to the lack of appropriations. 
Is there any other matter to which you can ascribe the failure to effec- 
tively discharge this responsibility ? 

Mr. Harprne. I think that the problem is largely one of appropria- 
tions for research and development, as well as installation of the 
hardware and, in this field of air facilities and the airspace which is a 
common medium for military, commercial, and private use, the lion’s 
share of the appropriations goes to the Department of Defense, and the 
crumbs go to the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Prarrncer. Of course, the Department of Defense isn’t charged 
with regulating the air-traffic-control system. 

Mr. Harprne. It is not charged with the operation of the system. 
However, in the present period of electronics development, the funds 
which the Department of Defense gets for research and development 
go into a lot of areas which are closely interrelated with traffic control. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Well, would you say, also, that the diffused organi- 
zational responsibility in matters of civil aviation played a part in not 
resolving the air traflic control problem ? 

Mr. Harprnea. No, sir, I don’t see that there is so much diffusion 
within the civil agencies. My personal opinion is that the diffusion 
has been throughout the Government as a whole and, that in this 
expenditure of research and development moneys—— 

Mr. Piarrneer. Are you saying, then, that there is not sufficient 
coordination with respect to the expenditures in the research and 
development field ? 

Mr. Harprnc. Well, perhaps this is sort of a wild statement, but I 
think there is too much coordination and not enough direction. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Did the group form any opinion with respect to 
the centralization of responsibility other than what you have referred 
to? 

Mr. Harprne. Well, we felt that the most important conclusion that 
could be reached was the need for central planning and, ultimately, 
central direction of the air facilities of the United States. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Would this in any way entail diffusion with respect 
to military responsibility in the field, sir ? 

Mr. Harpvrne. Well, the military would always be responsible for 
their operations through the medium of the air, but the traffic control, 
the location of airports, with respect to one another 

Mr. Piapincer. Does this include military airports, as well ? 

Mr. Harprne. Yes. The research and development that is neces- 
‘sary for the development of devices that can be utilized for traffic 
control, that is all diffused into the different branches of the service 
and in the civil agencies of the Government. In other words, while 
‘CAA has the responsibility, the statutory responsibility for operation 
and direction of the air traffic control system, the Defense Department 
gets more money with which to develop the type of gadgets that are 
needed for an effective system than the Department of Commerce. 
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. Mr. Piapincer. I suppose that'is an ever-present plaint of all the 
civilian agencies, Mr. Harding. 

Mr. Harprne. It is always a problem, but perhaps I could express 
it this way. In the beginning, one user group could make plans to 
use the airspace without even discussing them with another user group 
because the amount of use of the airspace was so small. 

In World War I, military aviation was in the Signal Corps of the 
Army and civil aviation around that period was the responsibility of 
the Department of Lighthouses of the Commerce Department, but as 
the use of the airspace developed, conflicts have increased and as con- 
flicts increased, a coordinating process became necessary, a coordi- 
nating process is always going to be necessary but, as I'see our group 
saw it, something new in addition to coordination is needed now. 
Coordination is not enough. What is needed now is central planning 
and central direction. 

Mr. Piapineer. And this would provide eo to tell the mili- 
tary and tell civil aviation where, and what they should do with respect 
to airports, with respect to air-traffic control, and so on? 

Mr. Harvine. Military and civilian agencies should plan together 
under central direction that really has authority. Coordinating com- 
mittees don’t have authority to implement their agreements. We came 
across any number of excellent statements of requirements. Wonderful 
groups of people got together and made statements of requirements. 

ome of these statements are as good now.as when they were written, 
but requirements don’t constitute a program. Somebody has to make 
them into a program, and this involves finding the funds necessary to 
carry out the recommendations that are embodied in those require- 
ments and then there has to be administration to spend the money 
wisely and efficiently. 

Mr. Motioman. Do you have a question, Mr. Meader ? 

Mr. Meaper. I was going to ask Mr. Harding if it would be an 
exaggeration to draw the inference from your report that while the 
use of the airspace had increased tremendously and competition for it 
increased in the last 50 years, there has been a parallel multiplicity of 
agencies and committees in the executive branch of the Government 
cluttering up the handling of the Government’s responsibilities in 
aviation problems. 

Mr. Harprine. Mr. Meader, I think that that is true. Most of this 
cluttering up has been under the Air Coordinating Committee pro- 
cedure which was set. up at a time when coordination was probably 
the right step, but as the use of the airspace increased, the number of 
committees increased and representatives of various interests met in 
those committees and they would go in with instructions to represent 
a certain point of view. Inevitably a lot of time-consuming debate 
results from that sort of procedure. 

Sometimes they come out with agreements and sometimes those 
agreements go back tothe departments and agencies that they represent 
and are implemented, but sometimes they don’t get implemented. 

The point which we felt so strongly was that the coordinating 
process has burst at the seams and that central direction with authority 
to act should be the next phase of airspace and aviation facilities. 
management. : 

Mr. Meaper. If I might, I would like to ask one further question 
on this same point. 
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I take it that the Harding committee did not feel itself sufficiently 
informed on the details of this subject to blueprint the kind of an 
agency in the executive branch of the Government which could provide 
the central leadership and control which you feel are so necessary and 
that is-why you:recommended that a study, be:made. 

Mr. Harpine. Our committee limited itself to doing what we were 
instructed to do, and our assignment was to identify the problems, not 
define the solutions to the problem. We were only asked to identify 
the problems and recommend how the solutions might be best found, 

The second phase of this two-phase operation has been assigned 
to Mr. Curtis as Special Assistant to the President for Aviation Facili- 
ties Planning, and it is his assignment to recommend the solutions. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I understood that was your position. I realize 
you are not prepared to outline the structure of a kind of any supreme 
court in the executive branch of the Government to exercise some kind 
of supervision over all agencies dealing in the field of aviation, but I 
wonder if you would be willing to say that at least it must have more 
than simply the ability or the capacity, to resolye conflicts and. friction 
among the agencies in the executive branch of the Government and 
must in addition to that provide some leadership. In other words, it 
must not be merely a passive agency to settle disputes within the execu- 
tive branch of the Government but it needs to have some planning 
and directive authority. 

Mr. Harprne. I can’t speak for our group in answering that ques- 
tion because I don’t think it is proper for me to bring the group into 
answering questions that they weren’t asked to answer, and we had 
many different opinions within our group. 

Personally I have used the phrase “central planning and central 
direction” and I think that connotes more than just a sort of resolution 
of conflicts. I think it means leadership. 

Mr. Meapver. And I suppose that such a realinement of functions 
probably could be accomplished either by a reorganization plan sent 
down to Congress by the President or by legislation. 

Mr. Harprne. I would hope that the executive branch and the 
legislative branch would work together on it. I am not sufficiently 
familiar with Government procedure to know whether the initiative 
in developing a plan should come from one branch or the other. I am 
under the impression that it can happen either way. But it wouldn’t 
be proper for me to say how it should be done. 

Our activity, our assignment, was entirely within the executive 
branch, and we carried it out as an executive brasichi assignment, and 
therefore it would have been improper for us to make any suggestions 
other than what the executive branch should do. 


Mr. Meaper. I wonder if that might account for the statement in 
your recommendations that a study be made by one individual to 
provide— 


a firm basis upon which to build a comprehensive legislative and fiscal program 
for aviation facilities development. 

_ My first reaction to that recommendation was that your committee 
ignored the role of Congress in determining national policy, and par- 
ticularly legislative and fiscal programs,. From your statement now, 
however, viewing your assignment as limited within the executive 
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branch of the Government you didn’t take into account the congres- 
sional role in this field because you were regarding yourselves as lim- 
ited in your assignment to activities of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. Hakvine. I hope you didn’t feel that I suggested that the exec- 
utive branch of the Goiertaniat should build a legislative program. 
I think the emphasis should be on the word “basis” on which to build 
a legislative program. We didn’t say who would build the legislative 
program but the basis is very important. Perhaps the planning 
problem might be viewed as building a structure of building blocks 
with the foundation consisting of those blocks. The first block might 
be labeled “requirements” and the second building block laid along- 
side it, “the design of the actual hardware to meet those require- 
ments.” In other words, the engineering required to modernize the 
air navigation and air traffic control system. 

The third building block might be “a realistic cost estimate.” 
Those three building blocks laid down together would be the founda- 
tion of-the program: 

Then perhaps you could put on top of those three blocks another 
block which might be “the financing plan required to implement this 
program.” You perhaps will recall that I mentioned that most of 
the airports of the country are being financed locally. We didn’t 
take any position on whether the Government contribution toward 
civil airports should be increased. Of course, the military airports 
are all financed by the Federal Government and it seems obvious that 
military use of civil airports should be financed by the Government. 

But, when airports are used almost entirely by commercial users 
and miscellaneous civilian operators, it seems only proper that they 
ultimately be paid for by the users. The local governments might 
make the capital investment required in the first instance, or might 
join in a program that would be partly private and partly Federal 
Government and. partly local government. It is: vital to set forth a 
plan which shows who is to pay for the necessary capital improve- 
ments and who is to pay operating costs and amortization of the 
investment. 

So, you have laid this financing block, say, on top of the three blocks 
of requirements, design and cost. At this point I think it would be 
proper for the executive branch of the Government, to come up with 
a plan indicating how the program should be administered. 

On top of all this structure must come the legislative program. 
At this point the legislative branch would presumably have the ball. 

Mr. Meraper. I don’t want to monopolize the time, Mr. Chairman. 
I would just like to make a statement that I have read the report 
of your group, Mr. Harding, and I think it is an excellent report, 
and I think that briefly it summarizes the facts upon which your 
recommendations are based. 
~ Thave only one disagreement with it and that is that a study of this 
magnitude should be one from which the Congréss itself is excluded, 
and that is why I introduced H. R. 11065 which would create a com- 
mission: upon which there would be representation not only from the 
executive branch of the Government and from the Congress but also 
from private citizens. I think the past history of commissions such 
as the Hoover Commission, Randall Commission, Kesthbaum Com- 
mission, and so on, is that Congress has been very liberal in providing 
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funds for financing the huge expense of task ferees' and specialistg 
and engineers, and personally I think Congress ought not to,have to 
wait until the study and the ‘facts have all;been developed and then 
be presented with a fait accompli program, the policy worked .out 
wholly within the executive branch of the Government; but that it 
should participate in the study from the beginning so that its judg, 
ment can be based upon familiarity with the subject and not be more 
or less compelled to accept what had been worked. out without its 
participation. [ 

I don’t know whether you care to comment on;that or not, but, if 
you do—— , 

Mr. Harpine. Yes; I would be happy to comment on it. 

I couldn’t agree with you more. I think Congress should par- 
ticipate and I think that is exactly what your committee is doing. [| 
think that it is proper for you to follow and analyze and suggest, 
I think that the question to be considered is the manner in which that 
cooperation and that joint planning ‘should be conducted. At that 
point I bow out because I haven’t got enough experience to suggest 
how that should be done. 

Mr. Motionan. Did you have a question, Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. Yes. Mr. Harding, isn’t one of the greatest diffi. 
culties with this planning the fact that. the aviation industry has 
developed so rapidly that pos become obsolete before they are 
actually put into operation? Isn’t that one of your greatest. diffi, 
culties ? ; 

Mr. Harprne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youneer. Airports in our district are spending millions of 
dollars and within a few years now we have got to redesign them for. 
jet planes that weren’t considered at all when the facilities were built, 

Mr. Harpine. That is right. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Harding, in that same connection, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Younger’s observation, didn’t you say that one of the 
difficulties was in projecting our thinking into the future and the 
needs of the future on the basis of our present rather confused opera- 
tion, we are only attempting to take care of the present and are not 
being farsighted enough as to what our future needs will be? 

Mr. Harpe. I don’t think that is quite fair to the different. Gov, 
ernment departments and agencies who are at work, because I do 
think that we have the talent, the technology, and the brains to look 
as far into the future as it is possible for people to look. 

The problem is how to bring that knowledge together and make 
effective use of it. There is no question in the CAA and in the three 
departments, the three divisions of the Department of Defense, that 
there is vast knowledge. That it has not been properly correlated 
in future planning was our conelusion. 

Mr. Piapincer. Mr. Harding, you mentioned in the report that the 
evidence is abundant. that we have been following a piecemeal rather 
than a systems nepeene Would you elaborate on that, please? 

Mr. Haxpine. Well, I think that one example of that was in the 
TACAN-VOR/DME dispute. That was an instance in which one 
element in the Department of Defense was planning some technical 
devices for air navigation without the knowledge of the other branches 
of the Government. For reasons attributed to requirements of sec- 
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recy, one devélopment:was moving forward.pretty rapidly: in conflict 
With developments which were moving in“another direction. 

There is another aspect that I could elaborate om:a little bit, and 
that'is in the earlier days of aviation, airplanes were much smaller 
‘and ‘Jéss' costly than they are’ now, I have often thought of this in 
terms of a truck or automobile’ as‘compared with an airplane. You 
take an automobile or truck out of the factory and you can run it 
almost anywhere. It used to be somewhat that way with airplanes. 
They were small enough so that it didn’t cost too much to:build an 
airport. Unit costs of the airplanes were comparatively modest and 
an airplane could be taken out and used in almost any system in the 
‘world. But with these very large, expensive airplanes that we are 
building for both military and commercial use, especially jet aircraft, 
they are becoming much more analogous to the situation we have had 
in shipping, where a ship is designed so it can go through the Panama 
Cabal tind under the Brooklyn Bridge or meet certain rivers and 
harbors requirements. In other words, these large airplanes have 
to be fitted into a system and that system has to be designed along with 
the airplanes. There is an essential interrelationship. It doesn’t 
make any economic sense to buy a $6 million airplane and then not 
be able to fly it anywhere. You have got to have in mind all the 
communities it is going to serve at the time the purchase is made and 
the facilities needed for operations should be planned at the same time. 
That hasn’t been necessary in the past to the same degree. 

Mr. Puiaptncer. I am sure you have heard the reports of many of 
the private pilots that if there are near-collisions, this is due very 
often to the manner of operation by military and airline pilots. What 
is to become of the flivver pilot, the Sunday flier, or the pilot of 
small aircraft when we have all this controlled airspace? 

Mr. Harprne. I will have to talk off the cuff about that. I have 
been a private pilot and a flivver pilot myself, and if there is anyone 
who does not wish to be ruled out of the airspace, it is me. I think 
that that problem is somewhat exaggerated, because I think that most 
of the military and airline traffic is going to be at a very high altitude. 
In the days before World War II, when Fires doing most of my flivver 
flying, it was a very rare day when I ever got up to 5,000 feet. There 
was not any need to get up that high. 

But most of this military and commercial traffic is going to be at 
6 and 8 times that altitude. The traffic-control problem up there is 
quite serious, I understand. 

The other difficult problem is going to be mixing fast and slow 
traffic in the terminal areas and that is going to present a most dif- 
ficult problem. 

I do not know what the solution to it is, but I think that in certain 
congested areas it might be considered as somewhat parallel to the 
pre lem of automobile driver-license requirements. Some of the 

ates for a long time did not have enough automobile traffic to even 


require drivers’ licenses up until fairly recently, whereas in New 
a and other heavily populated States the requirements were fairly 
stiff. 

It seems to me that the solution lies along those lines, that any- 
body can go into a congested area, if he has the right qualifications 
and can prove that he can go in there without killing a lot of people. 
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But there will be vast areas of airspace where there will be a great 
deal of freedom and the very high-performance aircraft will probably 
be excluded from that airspace. 

Mr. Piapinger. Getting back to the question of air-traffic control 
and the reference in the report to its obsolscence, would you care to 
comment, on the plan recntly submitted by the CAA, the so-called 
5-year ‘plan? 

Mr. Harprinc. I am not technically qualified to comment on that. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Would you think that the Federal airport-aid pro- 
gram ought to be outta beyond the municipally financed airport? 
In other words, I am referring to the airports that are used for the 
smaller craft. Is there any indication on the part.of your group as 
to further extension of the Federal airport;aid program ? 

Mr. Harprine. Individual members of our group had opinions on the 
subject which varied. I do not think I should answer that as a repre- 
sentative of the group, which has now disbanded. But I would be 
glad to express a personal opinion for what it is worth. 

Mr. Piarrincer. I am sure we would be glad to have that, sir. 

Mr. Harprna. I think that the airport system of the United States 
should be viewed somewhat as the salewsap system of the United States 
is viewed, that it has to be built and it has to be paid for. Whether 
it is paid for by the users, or whether it is paid for in part by the 
indirect beneficiaries other than users is a policy matter which I do 
not think any one individual could decide. 

It is a national policy problem. The four major airports in New 
York, as I understand it, are now entirely paid for by user charges. 
The improvements at those airports are financed by the Port of New 
York Authority and the users pay enough money for those facilities 
so that the authority can go out into the public market and raise enough 
money to make those improvements. 

Airports which are used to a lesser degree by airlines and to a 
greater extent by private pilots, it may not be feasible to make long- 
term agreements to cover operating costs. You can’t tell in advance 
who the users are going to be and the collection of landing fees may be 
impractical. 

The more feasible method of collecting the money required to 
pay for improvements and operating costs may be to have the Gov- 
ernment provide what is needed and recover the cost through a tax 
on gasoline. 

Then there is the other aspect of the problem—the extent to which 
the Government is itself a user. For example, some civil airports 
are used extensively by military aircraft. Some of them are used and 
others are not. Each airport has a separate problem, depending upon 
which category it falls in. 

Mr. Puiarrneer. Did your group go into the question of the joint 
use of civil airports by military and civil aviation ? 

Mr. Harprne. Not very thoroughly. Mr. Glass in his section 
pointed out that no civil airport in the United States could be utilized 
for B-52 operations on any sort of a sustained basis. The airports are 
not designed for aircraft with such heavy wheel loadings. 

If there were a dispersal program and the Government decided that 
it did want a large number of ¢ivil airports to be utilized by B-52’s, 
and the necessary additional expenditure was made which would not 
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be of any benefit to civil users, that would presumably be a proper Fed- 
eral expenditure and should not be a burden on local authorities. 

Mr. Prarrncer. Presumably, with the introduction of the long- 
range commercial jets, that eaten will be somewhat alleviated, 
although not. very substantially. 

Mr. Harprne. The airlines haw learned the hard way that per- 
haps they will have to go as far as they possibly can in getting the 
aircraft designed to realistically fit into what the local communities 
are able to do, rather than building airplanes and then just saying, 
“Now, give us the airport.” 

There is a strong tendency to do with design what is necessary and 
make an airplane a good neighbor to the communities it has to serve 
and not put an undue burden on them. 

Of course, they cannot prevent traffic growth and need for: more 
facilities and maybe parallel runways. That type of requirement is 
bound to occur. But so far as extension of runways, the noise prob- 
lem, and that type of thing—the airlines and the manufacturers to- 
gether are working very hard to try and solve those problems. 

Mr. Praprincer. In the study made by the group, did you find that 
there was, as has been claimed in some quarters, military domina- 
tion on the Air Coordinating Committee, for instance, of the Air 
Navigation Development Board, or generally throughout the field of 
civil aviation ? 

Mr. Harpine. No; I would not say that there was domination by 
the military. No; I would not say that. But I do think that the 
military, with the funds that they have for research and development, 


have a very he influence in developing some of the gadgets that 


go into this field of air facilities development, maybe. 

I think that sometimes, having developed certain gadgets, they 
would like to see them used as probably the latest thing. 

Mr. Puaprincer. My question was addressed to the fact that, for all 
intents and purposes, the Air Coordinating Committee is made up 
of the Department of Commerce and the three military services, and 
it just seemed at first blush at least that civil aviation was dragging 
up the rear. 

Mr. Harprine. Well, the military and the airlines seem to be fairly 
well lined up in favor of TACAN against VOR/DME, but they did 
not win the argument—at least they haven’t yet as far as I know. So 
I think there is a good deal of give and take in those committees. 

I really am not qualified to answer that question because I have never 
served on the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Prarrneer. Well, I was interested in whether the group, in its 
study and in its various talks with different facets of the industry, 
heard any complaints of that nature? 

Mr. Harpine. Well, we may have heard complaints, but we have not 
had any basis to say that they were justified. 

Mr. Piapincer. Was there any feeling on the part of the committee 
that the Air Coordinating Committee had reached beyond the original 
sphere of its operations ? 

Mr. Harprne. It is my impression that the Air Coordinating Com 
mittee is doing a function which it is properly supposed to do, but it 
is just our feeling that the coordinating process is not enough to pro- 
duce the solutions to the problems which exist. 
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| Mr..Puarrncsr, I believe you mentioned that while you were not a 
part of Mr. Curtis’ staff, at least you were following his progress. Areé 
you satisfied.with the progress made by Mr, Curtis? | . 
 Mr.,Harpine. I-know, really, very, little of what he is doing, and I 
am not closely associated with that activity at all, I think I have seen 
Mr. Curtis casually about three times since he assumed this assignment. 

Mr. Piarincer.. There is reference in the report that the cities be 
advised of traffic requirements in connection with airports. Do you 
run into the same problem that Mr. Younger referred to before as the 
question of the dynamics. Things are changing so terribly. fast, 
that it is almost impossible, or certainly very difficult, to keep on top 
of this problem from hour to hour, let.alone from year to year or 5 
to 10 to 20 years ? 

Mr. Harvie. The airport people with whom we met stressed that 
very strongly, and I think—certainly I got the impression that the 
airport people have to find a good deal of this out for themselves ; that 
the information on what is being done in the way of design and what 
can be expected in the future, is available in a good many places, but 
is not put together in a form which is rapidly conveyed to the people 
who are struggling with the problem of trying to develop an airport; 
that the local people are very often Saati to go around and find their 
own information in the course of their planning. 

Of course, they can get a good deal of it from the CAA, but there is 
no master plan of the type which the airport people we talked to seem 
to feel they would like to have. 

Mr. Piapincer. Would a master plan encompass location and length 
of runways and that sort of thing, or suggested design ? 

Mr. Harnrne. The traffic that they would be expected to prepare 
for and all that type of thing. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Of course, wouldn’t the value of this master plan be 
somewhat jeopardized by the failure to include military airports as 
well as civil airports, or is that envisaged ? 

Mr. Harprne. Well, it might head off mislocation of military air- 
ports. I think there has been evirence of the military having lined 
up and located an airport in a place which accentuated the traffic 
problem, which might not have been necessary . There have been prob- 
lems of people putting in projects for television towers. I myself 
have seen personal bulletins sent out by officers of airlines to their 
employees saying: “By the time we find out where the military are 
going to put an airport, or by the time we find out where a 1,500-foot 
TV tower is going to be put up, it is too late. 

“So, every employee in this airline should be on watch, and you may 
hear about it through your social organization or something else, and 
immediately report it to us so that we can begin to start heading off 
something that is going to disrupt our whole traffic situation.” 

Now that kind of thing maybe cannot be eliminated entirely, but 
it seems to be a fact that the airways of the United States are sub- 
ject to having obstacles thrown up at various places unexpectedly, and 
that the people who are concerned with these obstacles do not often 


find out about it until they read it in the paper. 

And this, in a sense, is part of the piecemeal problem that we have 
discussed. 

Mr. Piaptncer. How do you avoid having a television tower con- 
structed in the vicinity of the airport through a systems approach, 
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necessarily? I mean, this is something that is kind of difficult to 
scotch because it is within the purview of the manctpel authority. 

Mr. Harpine. Well, perhaps zoning could be included as a part of 
this total airway systems planning by legislation. Perhaps clearances 
would have to be obtained. 

Mr. Meaper. Doesn’t the Federal Communications Commission now 
have to authorize the erection of television and radio towers and 
aren’t they under some compunction not to interfere with airways in 
their licensing of towers in certain locations? 

Mr. Harpine. I believe that is true, but I think that the feeling of 
some of the people that we talked to was that that coordination comes 
somewhat late in the process and that the different people who are 
involved in the use of the airways are planning separately so that 
there is not enough advance warning to others concerned. 

Mr. Meaper. Incidentally, if I may go on, on page 25, under “Air- 
ports,” section 4, by Mr. Glass, the fifth paragraph on that page 
reads as follows: 

Cities and local communities should be advised of traffic requirements which 
their airports should be prepared to meet in 1960, in 1965, and in 1975, so that 
airports will not become bottlenecks of an improved aviation facilities system. 
They should be provided with continuously revised estimates of plane movements 
in order that ample terminal facilities and handling space can be provided ; the 
operating characteristics and tire footprint pressures of future aircraft, et cetera, 
in order that land acquisition, runways, lengths, and weight-bearing character- 
istics will be adequate: Plans for nearby military and civil airports should be 
coordinated in order that runways may be properly located and traffic control 
procedures properly integrated. 

I wonder if it is fair to infer from that paragraph that those things 
are not being done today. 

Mr. Harorne. I think so. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, the Commerce Department and spe- 
cifically the Civil Aeronautics Administration is not today providin, 
cities and local communities having airports with the information an 
the forecasts which they need to provide a proper airport pattern. 

Mr. Harprna. I think that is a correct inference. 

This section of the report was written by Mr. Glass, who has had 
a very large responsibility in airport development, and I am sure 
that he did not mean, in any sense, to be critical of the CAA for what 
they are doing with the funds that they have, but I think that he and 
others in the field of airport development, locally throughout the 
country, feel that a much broader master-planning program than any- 
thing that CAA is now doing is required. 

Mr. Meaper. I believe, from some of the other testimony you have 
given this morning, you are of the opinion that in planning airports, 
the Secretary of Commerce should take into account the need for 
minimizing interference between military and civilian air traffic? 

Mr. Harpine. That is correct. 

Mr. Piarincer. How does he do that, Mr. Harding, without the full 
cooperation of the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Harprne. Well, he can’t. That is another reason why we feel 
so strongly about central planning. 

Mr. Motionan. Anything further, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. No. 

Mr. Mottonan. Do you have anything further, Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. One question. 

83506—57--—3 
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You were talking about the financing of the airports and comparing 
it with the financing of the highways. Is there at the present time an 
excise tax on the manufacturing of airplanes similar to trucks and 
automobiles ? 

Mr. Harpine. Idonot know. Thereisa fuel tax. 

Mr. Motiowan. Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. MrnsuHat. I should like to ask Mr. Harding a question. 

You compared the air system to the ground highway system. Do 
you envisage in the near future our private executive aircraft increas- 
ing to the point that they will be as numerous as automobiles? 

r. Harprnc. Not in the near future. 

Mr. MinsHatt. Do you see it in the future? 

Mr. Harpine. Well, it is pretty difficult to make such long-range 
predictions—I do not see it in the next 10 or 20 years, but with the 

rogress that is being made in research and development, it is not 
inconceivable to me that the private airplane will become a mass 
production item. 

Airplanes that exist today are not articles which have a great deal 
of usefulness except for a limited number of people. Even today, 
miscellaneous aircraft fly 214 times the number of air-miles that the 
airlines fly. 

Mr. MrinsuHatu. Do you see that proportion increasing in the near 
future, or decreasing? 

Mr. Harprina. No, sir; I think it is going to increase. I think it 
is going to increase faster than the number of miles flown by com- 
mon carriers. Today in surface transportation, only 10 percent of 
the transportation of all kinds is accomplished by common carriers. 
In aviation there is a higher percentage, but I think that the non- 
common-carrier transportation is going to show the greatest increase. 

With the various scientific developments that we can look for in 
the future, I am a strong believer in the aircraft as a mass transporta- 
tion medium, but the type of traffic system which that will require is 
nothing that we are thinking about now. 

Mr. MinsHary. Don’t you think it is something we should think 
about now ? 

Mr, Harpine. Well, I think the present systems would evolve into 
that, but I think what we would then have would be something com- 
parable to the roadways. We produce 6 million automobiles a year, 
and I do not know how many million we have in use; but if you 
produced even a million aircraft a year and had them just flying 
around every which way, it would not be very good. 

Therefore, you would have to have high-density traffic roadways of 
the air so to speak. 

Mr. Minsuatwy. One of your complaints, as I understand it, was the 
lack of proper prior planning. Don’t you think, in view of the dis- 
putes that have arisen between the military and commercial and pri- 
vate and executive aircraft, that we should include in these airport 
plans adequate provisions for all types of aircraft? 

Mr. Harprne. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. MrnsHati. And not only just for now, but for the immediate 
years ahead ? 

Mr. Harprne. Yes; I do. But I do not visualize the mass pro- 
duction of airplanes for private use is going to be large enough to 
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require very elaborate planning for that future requirement at this 
time. 

Mr. MinsHatu. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Halaby, vice chairman of the study group, came 
in this morning with Mr. Harding. 

I wonder, Mr. Halaby, if you have anything additional to con- 
tribute. You have approximately 15 minutes if you would like to 


be heard. 


STATEMENT OF N. E. HALABY, ASSOCIATE OF LAURANCE S. 
ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. Hatasy. I would just underline what Mr. Harding has said. 

I think that Congress has taken a great deal of initiative in this 
field during the last 10 years and as a citizen, I do not fear that 
initiative. I welcome it. In some respects Congress has taken more 
aggressive initiative than the executive branch during the adminis- 
trations of the last 10 years. 

I think this committee, as Mr. Harding says, is certainly to be com- 
mended. He could not say it as chairman of the group, but I can. 
I think it is quite complementary to him that you have chosen the 
report which he guided as a frame of reference. 

I think, as a citizen again, if you ventilate this problem thoroughly, 
as I think you intend to do, it can only help you to understand what 
the United States is up against and your colleagues to understand 
what we are up against, and the Nation to recognize we have a 
national problem, almost a national emergency problem, on our hands. 

This is no longer a departmental problem, where one department 
fights it out with another department, nor is it a legislative-versus- 
executive fight. It does not make any difference whether the CAA 
neglected to use radar or was backward in this respect or another. 
That is all past. 

We have now a situation where every time anyone of us either flies 
his own airplane or gets on an airline, he is going into an air situa- 
tion that is inefficiently instrumented and controlled and so he is 
often late or directed to another field or cannot take off simply be- 
cause the CAA, realizing the inadequacy of the system, must strait- 
jacket the traffic. 

And I am very glad the CAA does recognize that they cannot 
handle all the traffic that wants to fly. They slow it down to a safe 
rate, and that is why we have not. had a lot more major accidents. 
But we cannot live with that system as our economy grows the way 
it is growing because airpower is one of the major elements in our 
productivity now. 

The second thing that is happening is that it is not just inefficiency, 
it is safety. Airplanes are going so fast now there literally is not 
time, even though they see each other as much as a mile or so away, 
to avoid each other. It is just not physically possible. 

So the technology of the aerodynamics and the thermodynamics 
is such that it is making man an imperfect controller of an airplane 
under these conditions. 

The third element is military security. We are in an era, it seems 
to me, where we have got to know, as closely and as precisely as it 
is humanly possible to know, everything that is moving through our 
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air, because our air is both an avenue for our economic productivity 
and a path for our destruction. 

Now if we know what is in our air, the technology is available to 
control what is in our air, to get it from point A to point B in time 
and on a schedule. 

Now, whether we use the information we get from our air-defense 
sytem, on which we are spending over $3 billion and more, I think, 
if we know what the enemy may be putting in or near our air, we 
can also use much of that investment to control the movement of our 
economic air movements. 

I think it is an area of great possible economy and efficiency that 
you will be looking into. 

As to the proposal that Congressman Meader has made, I personally 

feel that it has a great deal of merit. We considered it among 
several other proposals in answering question 3. We considered a 
variety of proposals. At one extreme, a new agency was recom- 
mended—this problem is so serious, so urgent, that we ought to have, 
as it has become fashionable to recommend, a kind of Manhattan 
district, where you cut all the redtape and really get at this problem 
before it gets out of hand. 
We felt that would probably not be the most practicable way. To 
the other extreme, we could have left it alone and simply advise the 
Budget Director to leave it in the ACC where coordination has become 
an end rather than a means to solution of this problem. Just leave 
it alone, just let it work, and we will get a system by improvisation 
someday. We did not choose that extreme alternative. 

We felt that by proposing a special assistant clothed with the Presi- 
dent’s authority and his command all the resources of the executive 
branch, we would get it done. We thought of the commission, but I 
believe it has some defects, and that was the reason we considerately, 
and I think, thoughtfully, preferred the special assistant. 

Now, as of the moment, if you were to report this out of the com- 
mittee and get a rule on the floor and get action in the House, have 
Senate hearings, have the President approve the bill and then appoint 
these members, my guess, and certainly not as good as yours, would 
be that something on the order of 100 or 120 days would pass. You 
would then have the election of a chairman, which might be a rather 
interesting maneuver in the present situation. You would have to 
recruit a staff, all of which would be done in an election year, and 
then, as I see it, this committee of Senators, Congressmen, political 
executives, and private citizens would do almost what we did the 
latter half of last year. 

And I do not think they could do it as fast as we did, because we 
were flexible, small, and moving pretty fast. We did a survey in 6 
months. So, I would add almost a year for the survey of the problem. 
Thereafter, in such a group, there would be a lot of discussion and 
some very earnest consideration of what to do about it. Then you 
would make some report to the President and the Congress and a debate 
would ensue there. 

In short, in my view, time has a very serious importance here, 
is of very serious importance, and it would appear to me that the 
commission, starting now, would take more than 5 years to get effective 
action underway. ' 
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Another problem would be the conflict. of interest which would 
naturally be inherent in a group of this kind. 

On the one hand, you have a democratic process, where you have 
the Senate, you have the House, you have the Executive, and you have 
the private citizens all working on the major problem. And that is 
very good; that is the way a national problem might be thrashed out. 

ut then you have the political problems that would be involved. 
You have the two-party problem. You have the Executive versus the 
congressional; you have departmental problems; Who would you ap- 
oint from the executive branch to such a committee; you would have 
just the military-civilian problem put over in another form. And I 
think you would be building up there a situation which—a situation 
in which compromises would have to be made. 

Now I am not saying that Mr. Curtis won’t have to make some 
compromises, but I think he can move faster, I think he can move 
forward—I hope—with less political jockeying and with fewer 
compromises. 

Finally, Curtis is downtown right now and is at work. I think 
he is a very excellent and dedicated man. I think Mr. Harding knows 
him a little less than I do, but I think he would, from what he does 
know, share my hope that he is on the way toward getting a solution. 

So I would hope that you would ventilate the problem thoroughly, 
give your colleagues and the public a good opportunity to understand 
it. I do not think we will ever solve it unless we understand it first. 

I think if Curtis can proceed to get an objective set of requirements, 


take care of the flivver pilots at one extreme and the jet interceptor 


a at the other, he can come up with some sort of master plan. 
f he can do some systems research in engineering, and if the financing 
plan, and Mr. Harding pointed to this building block approach, should 
then follow, you wat then have a basis upon which to talk about 
organization for managing this system and modernizing it. 

And I do not think it will ever be an ultimate system or a final one. 
It will just be a series of dynamic reviews and improvements of the 
system. And only after you have all that behind you do I think that 
you have an opportunity, which I know you want, to legislate and 
ee f I were a Congressman, I would feel quite frustrated 
about this because it is such a big problem getting solved so slowly. 
But it has to be done, as I see it, on a fairly scientific, step-by-step 
basis. I think the executive branch is in a better position to propose, 
and you are in a better position to dispose of their proposals. 

I would just wind up—I am practically filibustering you out of ask- 
ing any questions—by urging you to keep this thing ventilated, keep 
the spotlight on it, to understand what Curtis is up to and to give him 
your support. Because as I said, I am putting my chips on his com- 
ing up with a sound proposal. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Motionan. Thank you. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Halaby, one of your statements suggested to me 
that perhaps the most important problem is how to reconcile the de- 
fense requirements with civilian requirements, and certainly it will 
require some pretty powerful authority to ride herd, so to speak, 
on agencies in both of those fields and come up with a program that 
they both must observe. I think probably it would not need too much 
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roof to say that even within the Defense Department there is a little 
riction between the armed services. 

Isn’t that really the most important area of this problem of reorgan- 
ization of agencies in the executive branch of the Government ? 

Mr. Hatasy. I think as a nation we have a lot of learning to do 
about civil-military relationships. I for one am not one who is afraid 
of military domination. I think when you look at the accomplish- 
ments of our military, particularly since the war, we have something 
to be very proud of. We have spent a great many billions of dollars, 
but we have gotten a lot of civil byproducts, radar, the computer, the 
developments in other electronic fields, the jet aircraft, the atomic- 
energy program. All of these things are resulting in a great improve- 
ment in our productivity and our standard of living. 

I think the men in the Pentagon are as earnest and dedicated and 
as fine a bunch of guys as you can find anywhere. And I do not think 
this is a question of military domination. I think it is a question of 
military predominance because they have had the money, they have 
had the laboratories, they have been able to command the men, the 
skills, to really go to work in a massive way, a billion-dollar way, on 
national programs. Just two examples illustrate my point, atomic 
energy and the air defense radar network. 

Now they have been planning in those big terms, and they come 
up here and because they come up here with our survival on their 
backs, you all listen to them and you give them as much, and it is 
said, sometimes more than they need. Now the CAA boys come up 
here and they have been planning in, I can only say, a niggardly way. 
And it isn’t their fault. They are just as honest and earnest and as 
good fellows as the boys across the river, but the problems in this civil 
aviation field have not been recognized in proper perspective until 
very recently. 

To some extent, civilians are afraid of a guy with a uniform on. 
They sort of cower in front of him. But they are just as earnest and 
as human as the rest of us. Just because they have more money 
doesn’t mean that we can’t work with them. 

I think that has been part of the problem. 

Now they have another thing that scares people and that is security, 
classified information. “We cannot even talk about that, it is classi- 
fied.” 

Now it is quite true that if we are going to design a system that will 
bring our intercepters back into Mitchel Field from a sortie at a sup- 
posed Russian bomber, that system, that electronics system, that will 
get our boys back in there before they run out of fuel can be a homing 
station for a Russian bomber and a Russian missile, we certainly do not 
want the Russians to know what the system is. 

Now it may be that some piece of that system is truly classified 
equipment, where you all do not even want to know where it is, and it 
may be that parts of it are not needed to be known by the CAA or 
other civil agencies of the Government. In that area, you just have a 
sensitive, bureaucratic problem which you have to work out. 

I think we have erred a little in the belief that there is much secu- 
rity in a dynamic moving technology, and so some of the developments, 
particularly in the electronics fel, have been denied to the civil 
agencies. I say this in the belief that it is correct. 
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At the same time, because they have not had any money to go out 
and buy a computer or train some of their men who have been hand 
and mouth, sort of air traffic control operators, they don’t, in the CAA, 
know much about the computed technology because that has been 
developed with the military millions. 

Therefore, they have to make up for years in months—I hope. 

Mr. Motionan. Anything further, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. In other words, Mr. Curtis’ greatest problem 
will be to get on top of both the military and civilian agencies in the 
executive branch of the Government and reconcile their differences, 
or at least make them both observe his authority ? 

Mr. Harpine. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Meraper. Yes. 

Mr. Harpine. It is not his authority, it is the President’s authority. 
Mr. Curtis has no authority in his own right except what is delegated 
to him by the President. I think he is working with the entire ex- 
ecutive Branch. However, he is the man who is the central point 
of this particular planning, but he has no large staff, no large organi- 
zation. His organization is the Defense Department and Commerce 
Department, and his only way of imposing a decision is to have 
the President propose that decision. 

Mr. Hauasy. I think another element in the answer to this is that 
we have never known the total national requirements far enough ahead 
to meet them by the time they were upon us. No one has ever sat 
down and tried to visualize the civil and military needs well enough 
ahead to provide the facilities in time. 

Just as an example, this VOR/DME was first conceived I have 
been informed, about 1941, although they have not finished install- 
ing yet. There was a 15-year period in which they conceived, de- 
signed, tested, operationally evaluated, installed, and then worked 
out the bugs and made operational. You had a very long lead time. 

This is not chaos or confusion or stupidity, this is just how long 
it sometimes takes to get a job done routinely. 

No one yet has systematically set up the national requirements. 
When you see them out there as the national air situation require- 
ments, then a lot of these arguments are dissipated because the facts 
are out on the table insofar as you can get them out there. 

Then, if you put together a plan logically based on those facts, I 
think you are going to dissolve some of the conflicts with facts as 
distinguished from opinions and conjectures. 

Mr. Meaper. The reason I asked the question about the problem of 
riding herd on both the military and civilian agencies 1s whether 
or not a commission such as that proposed in my bill might have 
more authority and be able to resolve those conflicts better than one 
individual ? 

Mr. Hatasy. Well, the elements of the Commission are, you might 
say, the informed citizen, the House of Representatives which origi- 
nates appropriation bills and legislates on all matters, the Senate and 
the executive branch. If I were in Mr. Curtis’ shoes, I do not see how 
I could get my job done unless, when I was ready or when I had 
something to offer, I worked hand in glove with all those elements. 

You cannot get this job done without a lot of advice from private 
citizens. You are certainly not going to get any legislative appropria- 
tions for his plan unless he works with the Congressmen and the Sena- 
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tors. And the executive branch can chop him off at the knees if his 
plan does not make any sense. ed 

So, as Mr. Harding said, it is a matter of emphasis on timing. You 
certainly cannot expect Ted Curtis to come up here in a couple of weeks 
and tell you how he is going to solve this problem. He has only been 
at it a few weeks, and as you can see, the problem is a pretty big one 
and full of technical complexities. 

I would just urge you again, as a citizen, to understand, be tolerant 
and give him all the support you can. If he falls on his face, that is 
a national tragedy, it is not just a Republican or executive branch 


tragedy. dis 

Mr. anne. I was not too sure that I got the point of politics here 
because my impression is there is not very much politics in this avia- 
tion problem, at least, in the Republican-versus-Democratic politics. 
There has not been any politics on our committee so far as I know. 

Mr. Moitionan. We have been accused of it occasionally ; I disclaim 
it. There is none present, most certainly not. 

Mr. Meaper. But I think as far as the Congress is concerned on 
aviation matters, and I was very glad to hear you say it, we have tried 
to promote aviation, and I do not believe that that has been a political 
issue, that is, between parties. 

I think sometimes Congress has not been too much on the inside of 
some of these problems, and I have even heard it suggested sometimes 
that in these disagreements down in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, one of the threats is that that may turn it over to Congress 
and then see what will happen to it. 

Maybe this Commission bill is a threat of that kind that might even 
help Curtis a little bit to get some results in any disagreements he has 
down there. If it has that effect, at least it will be beneficial in that 
sense. 

And certainly, as far as I am concerned, I could not possibly dis- 
agree with the need for speed in getting a solution to this problem, 
and I could not disagree with the proposition that one man will have 
less difficulty discussing with himself and probably will get more done 
more rapidly, whether it is right or not, than a Commission. 

And certainly, beyond that, I would not want to do anything that 
would interfere with the job Mr. Curtis is undertaking. 

Mr. MotioHan. Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. Mr. Chairman, I think both of the witnesses have 
done a very good and able job. 

The gentleman who has fast spoken made a great emphasis on the 
fact that he is a taxpaying citizen. I should like to inquire from 
whom you derive the income to pay those taxes? 

Mr. Haxasy. I work for Laurance Rockefeller and his brothers, and 
I also work as an occasional consultant. 

Mr. Minsuaru. Consultant for whom? 

Mr. Hatasy. Well, various different groups. I did a job for the 
ak Foundation last year; one for the mayor of the city of New 

ork. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Do you have any special interest in the aviation 
industry? Have you represented any of those people? 

Mr. Meaper. His biography is in the back. 
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Mr. Morioman. Mr. Halaby, would you be good enough, for the 
record, to identify yourself and give something of your background 
in the last 15 years? 

Mr. MinsHauu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ° 

Mr. Hatapy. My name is N. E. Halaby. Chronologically, in re- 
verse, I have been employed with Mr. Rockefeller, for the last 214 
years, and he does have interests in aviation and electronic companies. 

Prior to that I was Deputy Assistant. Secretary of Defense. 

Prior to that I was a Navy test pilot, and prior to that Lockheed 
test pilot. 

Prior to that I was a lawyer, a graduate of Yale Law School and 
Stanford University. 

I was born in Texas. 

Mr. Motionan. Gentlemen, we do appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Puiarrncer. I would like to ask one question ? 

When the appointment of Mr. Curtis, or the plan to have somebody 
direct this master planning was formulated, was there any timetable 
in the mind of the group at that time in view of the urgency of this 
situation ? 

Mr. Harprne. Are you asking me or Mr, Halaby? 

Mr. Puarrncer. Either Mr. Halaby or yourself, sir. 

Mr. Harprnec. I am glad you asked that question because I think 
it is important to stress that we felt his appointment should be 
temporary. We did not think of Mr. Curtis’ job as being one that 
could be completed in a year. We suggested the appointment be for 
a year. I do not know whether the report says that specifically a 
year or not. We were aware that an election was coming up and that 
there might or might not be changes, and our thought was that in a 
year’s time a lot of —— could be made. I do not think any of 
us felt that the job could be completed within any particular period 
because it is a continuous one, and it might lead to a third step. I 
do not know what the third step will be. It might lead to a commis- 
sion, it might lead to some reorganization in the Government. We 
tried to avoid reaching any conclusions on that because it was not’our 
assignment. 

owever, I think it is very important to appreciate that we did not 
recommend this particular assignment as a permanent position. We 
think that Mr. Curtis will make a great deal of progress during his 
term of office but, undoubtedly, there will have to be some other ar- 
— to carry on after he leaves. 

Mr. PLaPrIncer. You mean the permanent structure as the result 
of Mr. Curtis’ recommendations or 

Mr. Harpina. It is expected that he will come up with recommenda- 
tions for future administrative procedures that we never thought 
os We did not try to anticipate where his activities were going to 
ead. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Harding and Mr. Halaby, we appreciate very 
much both of you coming. You have both been interesting and in- 
formative and very helpful. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the record show 
that I concur with your remarks, and Mr. Minshall’s remarks on the 
valuable contribution that Mr. Harding and Mr. Halaby have made 
to start off these hearings. 
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Mr. Motxonan. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock, when we will hear 
Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, Executive Director, National Air Trans- 
port Coordinating Committee. : 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Motionan. The meeting will come to order. The first witness 
this afternoon is Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl. 

Admiral, I understand you have a prepared statement. Please pro- 
ceed as you wish. 

Admiral Rosenpant. I do, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. CHARLES E. ROSENDAHL, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT COORDINATING COMMIT- 
TEE 


Admiral Rosenpaut. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it 
is significant that this committee, as part of its review of civil aviation 
activity, has requested a discussion of aircraft noise in communities 
adjacent to major civil air terminals. By so doing, you have joined 
the civil aviation industry in recognizing the existence of a problem 
which has far-reaching economic, sociological, and national defense 
smpnewiens. 

though it is commonly called the aircraft-noise problem, the sub- 
ject is more accurately described as the aircraft-noise challenge. , For, 
the operation of aircraft over communities adjacent to major air 
terminals presents a challenge to both the industry and the affected 
communities. 

The industry has recognized and accepted the challenge to conduct 
its opeseiacns with an absolute minimum of disturbance to the airport 
neighbor. On the whole, community leaders have recognized and 
accepted the challenge of opening their minds to the fact that they 
and their neighbors have almost overnight become key participants in 
the air age. 

Although on the surface it appears to be a simple question of cause 
and effect—noisy airplanes and disturbed populations—actually our 
subject is a complex one. It involves the elementary principles of 
flight; it involves the logistics of both air and aie transporta- 
tion; it involves the economic welfare of literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals, entire communities, and the second largest 
manufacturing employer of labor in the United States; it involves 
the senses and the emotions of families and individuals; and, finally, 
the aircraft-noise challenge involves that paramount consideration, 
the defense of our Nation. 


In order to understand this complex matter, we must briefly review 
the history of its development. Basically, two elements in our 
dynamic postwar economy combined to create the aircraft-noise situa- 
tion as it exists today. 

The first was the unprecedented growth of the civil air transport 
industry, caused by a demand for air transportation which exceeded 
the expectations of the most optimistic planners in the industry. 
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A few simple statistics effectively illustrate this growth. In 1947, 
there were 2,854,000 landings and takeoffs by civil air carrier aircraft 
at airports having CAA control towers. 

In 1955, these operations had increased to more than 200 percent, to 
5,983,000. 

"In 1947, the scheduled airline industry carried 14,251,000 passengers, 

In 1955, these scheduled carriers served 41,623,000 passengers—or 
threefold as many as 8 years before. 

In order to meet this ever-increasing demand for service, the civil- 
aviation industry required larger and more powerful aircraft in ever- 
increasing numbers. Thus, we find that while the scheduled domestic 
carriers were operating only 673 transport aircraft in 1946, they were 
flying 1,118 such craft in 1955. 

The second economic development pertinent to the noise situation 
has been the postwar growth of communities near airports. The popu- 
lation of once open areas adjacent to many of our civil air terminals 
has increased at a rate almost as unbelieveable as the increase in flying. 

For example, the Borough of Queens in New York City is the loca- 
tion of two of the world’s largest civil air terminals, LaGuardia and 
New York International Airports. Between 1940 and 1950, the popu- 
lation of Queens increased by 253,215 residents. In the 1 year ending 
April 1, 1956, Queens gained 46,000 new residents and now has a 
total population of 1,809,849. Incidentally, the Queens community 
showing the greatest population increase from April 1955 to April of 
this year was Flushing, located only 134 miles from the end of runway 
13 at LaGuardia Airport. During a single year, 7,142 people became 
neighbors to a runway which accommodates some 97,000 landings and 
takeoffs during the year. 

I have used Queens to illustrate the increase in airport neighbors 
only because it is one of the areas within the purview of NATCC. This 
same pattern of airport-community expansion can be found through- 
out the country. 

To summarize this brief orientation, it is only necessary to say that 
the past 10 years have seen a concurrent increase in the number of noisy 
aircraft and in the number of people who are exposed to the noise 
incident to flight operations in the terminal area. This increase in 
both aircraft and population constitutes the aircraft noise challenge. 

The natural question then is, What is being done about it? 

In 1952, the civil air industry launched an attack on the problem 
through the establishment of the National Air Transport Coordinat- 
ing Committee, of which I am the Executive Director. Under the 
chairmanship of Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, NATCC is comprised of 
all elements of civil aviation—the scheduled and nonscheduled air 
carriers, private and corporate aircraft operators, pilots, airport opera- 
tors, CAA and CAB, and airframe and engine manufacturers. 

I think it is of interest to go over briefly the membership to show 
you that this is a really cross section of the entire civil air transport 
industry. These are the members of the NATCC: The Air Line 
Pilots Association, the Air Transport Association, Air Coach Trans- 
port Association, Aircraft Industries Association, Aircraft Owners 
& Pilots Association, Airport Operators Council, and then all of the 
carriers who operate into the New York area: Allegheny Airlines, 
American Airlines, American Association of Airport Executives, 
Capital Airlines, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Civil Aeronau- 
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tics Board, Colonial Airlines, Eastern Airlines, Flying Tiger Line, 
Independent Military Air Transport Association, Mohawk Airlines, 
National Airlines, National Business Aircraft Association, New York 
Airways, Northeast Airlines, Northwest Airlines, Pan-American Air- 
ways, Riddle Airlines, Slick Airways, Port of New York Authority, 
Trans-World Airlines, United Airlines, Braniff Airways, and Delta 
Air Lines. 

As a pilot operation in the New York-New Jersey air terminal area, 
NATOC has developed and implemented a series of aircraft-noise- 
abatement procedures which are without precedent in aviation history. 
These completely voluntary procedures in all respects exceed the re- 
quirements of the civil air regulations. Let me summarize them briefly. 

We have devised and im Scaimnted a system of preferential runway 
usage. This involves conducting approach, landing, and takeoff op- 
erations over water or open areas, whenever possible within those 
safety criteria which must surround prudent, safe operations. 

We have adopted procedures for the maintenance of maximum 
altitude for as long as possible before landing. To a large degree, this 
has eliminated low, dragging, power-on approaches over airport 
neighborhoods. 

We have determined that an accelerated climb-out to at least 1,200 
feet before turning on course is more desirable from the noise stand- 
point than turns at relatively low altitudes. 

In several areas, however, we have made exception to the straight- 
out climb procedure in order to take advantage of open terrain adja- 
cent to the runway extensions. These special procedures utilize a turn 
as soon as practicable after takeoffs, to permit the aircraft to conduct 
initial climb over the open areas. 

We have reduced the disturbance from ground engine runups by 
conducting these runups in areas removed from nearby residential 
sections and, as far as practicable, utilizing existing airport structures 
as baffles. 

We have transferred from these metropolitan airports to open areas, 
or to other more suitab) located airports, all transport-training flights 
except those sp~ “fs! > ~ ‘ed by Federal regulations to be made 
at specific airpo: .uange has resulted in substantial relief to 
airport neighborhoods, since many of the training flights were legally 
required low-level, high-power circling operations over adjacent areas. 
This one step has reduced the number of landings and takeoffs so in- 
volved by well over 25,000 per year, plus eliminating at least twice as 
many low-level, high-power circling operations. 

Our technical staff has improvements and refinements in our meas- 
ures constantly under consideration. 

As an example, we are evaluating the relocation of airport anemom- 
eters from the tops of control towers to nearer the ground, perhaps 
at a height of only 20 feet or so. This is because of the simple fact 
that frequently wind velocity increases rapidly with altitude even at 
low levels. So, in the lower anemometer locations we may find greater 
numbers of lower wind velocity readings. This would permit more 
use of our preferential runways within permissible cross-wind values. 
In addition, landing and departing aircraft are more interested in 
wind velocities and directions nearer the runway level than in those 
at the tower tops. 
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Overall adherence to our procedures has been commendably good. 
Airline. pilots serve on both the executive and technical committees 
of NATCC. In the inception and continuous surveillance of our 
procedures, pilots have a very important part, and their conscientious 
execution of our procedures has been a vital element in our success 
to date. 

To reduce volume of radio transmissions and also to serve as last- 
minute visual reminders to flight crews of special noise-abatement 

rocedures, we have installed signs at the takeoff ends of runways 
Nos. 4 and 22 at Newark Airport, runway No. 13 at LaGuardia, and 
runway No. 19-L at New York International. 3 

The NATCC record of performance establishes beyond question 
that our noise-abatement measures have provided a substantial amount 
of relief to the areas involved. During 1955, for example, our pref- 
erential runway system resulted in 217,420 landings and takeoffs, or 
nearly half the grand total of Newark, LaGuardia, and New York 
International Airports, being conducted over water and open areas 
without any annoyance to airport neighbors. On top of that, by vir- 
tue of other NATCC measures, a great many of the other operations 
also were nonannoying. 

To permit continuous evaluation of our procedures, traffic clerks 
record the runway used on each landing and takeoff, the time of the 
operation, and the wind and weather conditions existing at that time. 
Without these traffic records we would be unable to intelligently han- 
dle complaints and severely handicapped in our effort to revise and 
improve our procedures as we gain experience. 

t is entirely safe to say that abandonment of our NATCC remedial 
procedures, even for only a few days, would yield a public outcry that 
would fully substantiate the fact that relief is being afforded when 
the procedures are in effect. 

While NATCC has not attempted to formally extend its program 
beyond the New York area, much of what has been learned here has 
been utilized by airport and aircraft operators to reduce noise dis- 
ppenancs at major terminals elsewhere in the United States and 
abroad. 

I should like to give the greatest possible emphasis to these next 
few statements. We do not claim, nor do we wish to imply, that we 
have solved the airport neighborhood noise problem. Airplanes are 
inherently noisy, just as automobiles, trucks, trains, and any other 
power-driven machinery are noisy. People have become accustomed 
to many noises because the vehicle or machinery which creates the 
noise has become commonplace and accepted. 

Aircraft noise is not as readily acceptable because the aircraft is 
still a new and strange vehicle to vast numbers of people. Many 
people associate the noise of an aircraft approaching their residence 
with an? thought that it may fall and weld endanger those on the 
ground. 

It would be foolhardy for the industry to do nothing but await the 
distant day when large numbers of airport neighbors may accept 
some degree of noise annoyance. We have, therefore, aggressively 
attacked the problem on a voluntary basis. 

What has been the result in terms of public reaction? There is 
only one way for an interested observer to measure this. He must 
go to the airport neighborhood and talk to those residing there. Our 
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staff, as a matter of routine, has made hundreds of such visits and 
continues to make them as one check of the effectiveness of what we 
are doing. Here is what they find. 

They find that no two people react identically to the noise of aircraft 
operating over their homes. Recently, in a single block of homes ad- 
jacent to the east-west runway at Newark airport, our investigator 
reported violent objection by one resident, a complete lack of interest 
by a next-door neighbor, philosophical acceptance of noise as a price 
for progress by another resident of the area, and a statement by still 
another resident of the same block that, “the noise is terrible but we 
don’t pay any attention to it anymore.” 

Our investigators also find that individuals in marginal health are 
substantially more sensitive to aircraft noise than most other people. 
Generally, older people seem more sensitive to aircraft noise than the 
young and middle aged. 

As part of our program, we operate a complaint center to which 
residents of the airport neighborhoods are invited to report flight 
ae which they consider objectionable. The 4-year record of 
these complaints establishes beyond question that community objec- 
tion to aircraft noise reaches a peak during the summer months when 
people have opened their windows and are spending more time out- 
doors. Unfortunately, it is also during these warm weather periods 
that aircraft do not climb as rapidly as they do in lower temperatures. 

Our experience has also established that there is an element of con- 
tagion in this business of complaining about aircraft noise. Pub- 
licity given to complaints from one community quite frequently in- 
spires complaints from other communities in the area. I am not 
saying that either the original complaints or the subsequent com- 
plaints are unjustified. I merely point out from our experience that 
an area which has had the same air traffic for years without register- 
ing objection will frequently join in the protests of nearby communi- 
ties when these protests are sufficiently publicized. 

Within the past 3 weeks we have had an example of this. We have 
heard from a community located at least 10 miles from any active 
runway at Newark Airport. A member of the community govern- 
ment voiced his objection at a public meeting. Never having heard 
from the area previously, we contacted him upon reading of his pro- 
test in the press. 

He impressed us as an intelligent and reasonable person. We asked 
him to describe the traffic with which he was concerned. He frankly 
admitted that such aircraft were at least 2,000 feet over his area. 
This, of course, is more than a 1,000 feet higher than required by 
Civil Air regulations. Nevertheless, this community has made air- 
craft noise the subject of official inquiry and action by its governing 
body. We are now investigating and hoping to arrange a meeting 
through which we can achieve a better community understanding of 
the traffic in question. 


In the Flatbush area of Brooklyn, there is a radio navigational aid 
used by aircraft awaiting clearance to land at LaGuardia airport, 
during certain weather and air traffic conditions. This aid and the 
traffic holding pattern have existed for many years with virtually no 
complaint by the adjacent residential areas. In 1955 and again this 
spring, we are receiving complaints from the area. <A similar situ- 
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ation éxists in New Rochelle, N. Y. and prompted the following letter 
from the city manager under date of May 10 last: 

We are again receiving bitter complaints from our citizens about the noise 
from low-flying planes over our city. May I ask you to review this situation 
to see that everything possible is being done to relieve us of this very disturbing 
disturbance. 

New Rochelle is approximately 15 miles from LaGuardia Airport 
and the traffic held there at New Rochelle, as at Flatbush, is at an 
altitude of not less than 1,500 feet. 

Thus, at Flatbush, New Rochelle, and in a number of other areas 
where there has been no appreciable change in air-traffic procedures, 
we are receiving aircraft-noise complaints. Undoubtedly, increased 
traffic volume is a partial cause of this situation, but it seems apparent 
to us that there is a definite element of contagion involved. 

Our many field investigations have also established that aircraft 
takeoffs are considered more objectionable than landings, and that 
the vast majority of noise complaints are directed at 4-engine opera- 
tions rather than 2-engine or single-engine aircraft. 

It is also interesting to note that the operation of the Vickers Vis- 
count turboprop aircraft has not caused a noise problem. The dis- 
tinctive whine of the turbine causes inquiries from airport neighbors 
who are curious about the new sound. Otherwise, the turboprop in 
its present configuration does not constitute a problem to airport 
neighbors. 

Another significant finding of our investigations has been that a 
substantial portion of the public’s concern is traceable to a lack of 
information about terminal operations. As he gains factual knowl- 
edge, the average airport neighbor reacts more temperately to the 
noise. Understanding the operation does not make him like the noise, 
but it removes some of his fear and misgivings associated with the 
noise. 

And in virtually all instances, once the airport neighbor under- 
stands the extent of the industry’s voluntary noise-abatement pro- 
gram, he becomes less emotional on the noise subject. We who work 
in aviation were astonished to find a widespread lack of understand- 
ing about terminal operations, even among people who have resided 
adjacent to airports for years. 

One example of this information problem concerns our preferential 
runway system. Thousands of our airport neighbors did not know 
that, generally, aircraft must land and takeoff into the wind. Thus, 
they couldn’t understand why their neighborhood would experience 
traffic for varying periods and then none at all. On many occasions, 
before our information efforts reached them with such elementary 
facts as this, the industry was accused of deliberately shifting traffic 
from one area to another as a means of pacifying complainants. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me samples of material that we print 
and put out for the public and for our operators, just an idea of how 
we are after this thing continuously. And here is a very simple little 
pamphlet on What Every Airport Neighbor Should Know, as sort 
of a first step to understanding the problems around the terminal. 
In other words, we have a very active community-relations program. 

While our basic effort is directed toward providing as much relief 
as possible, we are concurrently, through speakers, through meetings 
with a large variety of organizations, and through extensive corre- 
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‘spondence with the airport neighbor, attempting to provide him with 
the facts he must have if he is to arrive at a reasonable conclusion on 
the aircraft-noise subject. ; 

My point here is that despite substantiation of our intensive and 
effective program to reduce aircraft-noise disturbance of communi- 
ties adjacent to New York International, LaGuardia, and Newark 
seepeson we continue to receive a substantial amount of objection to 
flight operations of these terminals. 

Accompanying these protests are a variety of suggestions for pro- 
viding additional relief. Since some of these suggestions have already 
been publicized, I believe it will be helpful to discuss them briefly at 
this time. 

The most popular thought expressed by those who object to air 
operations is to move the terminals from their present locations to 
areas which are now undeveloped. In the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan area alone, this would involve scrapping of the $126 
million investment in the airports, plus the expenditure of at least 
as much for replacements at new locations. The possibility of solving 
the noise problem by moving airports becomes even more remote, 
when we review what has happened at many new airport locations, 
both civil or military. Quickly, sometimes itoes the airport itself 


is completed, housing and other construction mushrooms throughout 
the area in response to the economic magnetism of an aviation installa- 
tion. Thus, rather than solve the problem, we have really only trans- 
ferred the noise from one population to another, and at great cost. 

Another suggestion, growing out of the fear associated with aircraft 


noise, is that the minimium ceiling and visibility values for landings 
and takeoffs at civil air terminals be increased. Established by CAA, 
these minimums vary from airport to airport. At New York Inter- 
national, for example, aircraft may land and takeoff today with a 
ceiling of 200 feet and visibility of one-half mile. It has been sug- 
gested that these minimums be increased as a safety measure. 

Actually, such change would decrease safety rather than increase it. 
In a high density traffic area like New York, one of the most important 
safety Taahen is to attain a smooth flow of aircraft into the area and 
out of it. This avoids the holdings of aircraft with increasing traffic 
congestion. Obviously, by increasing minimums, we curtail airport 
usage and create more holding traffic. The entire industry is working 
toward the day when we will have uninterrupted landings and take- 
offs regardless of the weather. The present minimums have been 
perm safe, and to increase them would be a step backward, with no 

nefit to the airport neighbor. If anything, increasing minimums 
would create more noise in such areas as Flatbush and New Rochelle, 
because there would result a greater volume of traffic being held in the 
air at these and other locations. 

The final suggestion I wish to discuss, also leads me into the con- 
cluding portion of this presentation. It has been suggested by our 
airport neighbors that legislation be enacted to prohibit the operation 
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of jet aircraft in areas of more than 1 million population. This sug- 
estion has been prompted by the fear that jet transport noise would 
f intolerable to the airport community. 

Realistically, we must remember that a doctor cannot prescribe for 
something he has not diagnosed. Also, we haven’t yet actually been 
subjected to noise from civil jet transports, for the simple reason that 
in this country there are no such craft yet in service. And very 
significantly, it is a very healthy sign that the industry and the pro- 
fession are, in advance, making genuinely strenuous efforts to see that 
we shall not have noise trouble when our civil jets do come into service. 

The impressions the public has of jet aircraft so far, have had to 
come mainly from what it could see and read about such craft. Up to 
now, that has centered almost entirely around military jet aircraft. 
An air show without noise wouldn’t be much for the spectator. Movies 
using military jets as actors must realistically include their noise. In 
the military, where the paramount consideration in the aircraft is per- 
formance, noise considerations generally take low priority. Also, the 
noisy villain in the military, often is the afterburner, a device that will 
not be employed by the civil jet transports. 

The diagnosis for treatment of civil jet noise woes obviously has 
involved laborious and exacting determination of the how, when and 
where of jet noise generation and its propagation to more distant 

ints. 

p With respect to control of noise in engine test cells or in ground 
maintenance running on the airport, the problem has been solved by 
containment or attenuation of the noise, but here considerable weight 
and bulk are permissible. The remaining problems of such ground 
devices relate to designing more efficient and less costly installations. 

With respect to jet noise control on takeoffs and landings fortunately 
we still have a cushion of about 3 years before civil jet transports go 
into service, but we must not let any of this period of grace slip through 
our fingers. 

Mr. = in the event the committee is interested in the rates 
of delivery, the schedules of delivery of these new jet transports spread 
over a period of years, I have an extract from the American Aviation 
Daily of June 18 which is the most up-to-date summation that I have 
seen. It does not include TWA’s and Delta’s recent orders for Convair 
jets but, otherwise, I think it may be of considerable interest. 

Mr. Praprncer. May we put that in the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Motionan. Yes. 


83506—57——-4 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


{American Aviation Daily, June 18, 1956] 
ATA Issues ListTING OF COMMERCIAL TRANSPORT ORDERS 


United States and foreign flag airlines have now ordered some 1,175 commercial 
transports that are scheduled to be delivered during the balance of this year 
through 1961, according to the Air Transport Association. In one of the most 
comprehensive summaries of airline equipment buying yet prepared, ATA lists 
665 aircraft on order by United States airlines and 510 by foreign carriers, with 
a breakdown of delivery schedules by year. 

Here’s how orders are tabulated by types of equipment for the 6-year «span. 
It dees not include options or 1956 deliveries known to be completed. All orders 
are shown as of June 1, 1956. 


Total | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 


4-engine piston-powered transports: 
United States flag 
Foreign flag 





Medium-range piston-powered transports: 
United States flag 
Foreign flag 


Long-range turbine-powered transports: 
United States flag 
Foreign flag 


Medium-range turbine-powered transports: 
United States flag 
Foreign flag 


Grand total aircraft on order: 
United States flag 
Foreign flag 
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4-ENGINE PISTON TRANSPORTS 


| 








Year of delivery 
Airline 


| 


1956 





i RS cc. cssasssesscoleesann _ 
Continental 


MES ood. 522 csccktasaseecebesesscet a 


III. 5355-3 as = oe ocape ere ap 
National 6a 


Northwest 








PA 

peal & Western 

Slick Airways 

Trans American - - -...-- 
WA 


United States Overseas - - .- 
Western 


Total United States flag (282) 





Aerovias Brasil 
eee Sees ets 


Air India 
Airwork (United Kingdom) 
Alitalia (Italian) 


Aramco 

ANA (Australian) 

BOAC (United Kingdom) 
CMA (Mexican) 

CPAL (Canadian) 





Deutsche Lufthansa 
—_ (Spanish) 

gn _| 
KLM (Duteh) -- 


LAI (Italian) ee es cawaicedal 
Lockheed 1649........--.------- 
LAV (Venezuelan) = 49G 

Lufthansa (German) _.--_.....-- 

Panair do Brasil. -. 

Qantas (Australian) -. 

REAL (Brazil) - - 

SABENA (Belgium) __-_- 

SAS (Scandinavian) 

South African Airways-._- a a ia 
SEE UL Go bash lcanesonn ces ventdehiind be 
ND os cg pba tcbnbiensreyeoamnan 
TAP (Portugese) - - 

TCA (Canadian) 

Thai Airways 


Total foreign fiag (144) -_.-.......------| 





Grand total (426)-_...... 
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MEDIUM RANGE PISTON TRANSPORTS 


ees 


Year of delivery 


Aero OY (Finnish) 

Air Cruise (British) 

Australian Nat. Airways. 

Iberia (Spanish) 

Lloyd Aero Colombiano 
ueensland are) 
EAL (Brazil) 

SABENA (Belgium) 

SAS (Scandinavian) 

Swissair 


Total foreign flag (79) 
Grand total (114) 


TURBINE TRANSPORTS 





Airline Type 
1958 | 1959 


Boeing 707 
Boeing Intercontinental 


Jelta 
Eastern 
National 


| Boeing 707 
Posing Intercontinental. 








Total United States flag 
(275). 


Air France. 
BOAC (United Kingdom) 
CPAL (Canadian) 
E] Al (Israeli) 
2 n Air Lines 
in (Dutch) 


Swissa 

SAS 8 (scandinavian). 
SABENA (Belgium)... ; 
Trans Canada 


Total foreign flag (92) 
Grand total (367) 














Il Jol gage: 


1 wPraSse: 
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MEDIUM RANGE TURBINE TRANSPORTS 


Year of delivery 


1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 


British West Indian..............| Vis 
Central African : 


Mackey. do. 
New Zealand National Airways..| Viscoun 
Lufthansa (German) do.... 
Olsen (Norwegian, ba 
Pluna (Uruguay 

Transair (United Kingdom) .-.....|.....do 
Trans Australia 


-Canada 
Philippine Airlines 
Union of Burma Airways 


Total foreign flag (195) 
Grand total (269) 




















Admiral Rosenpauu. The only forthright way to sum up the situa- 
tion as we see it today, however, is to admit that it has both its pros 
and cons. 

In a current appraisal of the situation, several features deserve con- 
sideration. 

To date, announced orders for United States turbojet transports total 
less than 400. This figure will hardly grow significantly until service 
experience with them is gained. According to published information, 
earliest deliveries are about 3 years off. The others will flow from the 
factories at a fairly uniform rate for the succeeding 3 years, so that 
the total of something under 400 in service, is still some 6 years distant. 
Thus, the impact of these new transports will be felt gradually. 

This relatively small number of new craft spread over the farflung 
airlanes of the world, does not portend any immediate great concentra- 
tion of their kind in any one ee In certain climb potentialities, 
these new turbojet transports probably will exceed today’s large trans- 
ports, and their climb characteristics may permit development of take- 
off techniques of their own style in behalf of noise abatement. Cer- 
tainly they will pass over airport neighborhoods much more rapidly. 

The public has weighed well the words of optimism by jet pur- 
chasers that their new aircraft will have noise characteristics satis- 
factory to our airport neighbors. Upon what do these industry lead- 
ers base such optimism ? 
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For one thing, they know that from coast to coast, hundreds of engi- 
neers are working day in and day out on these noise problems. They 
know that the feeling of engineers in the whole field of aeronautics is 
one of optimism. They know that an industry which has brought 
man’s aeronautical dreams of centuries into reality in only 50 years 
certainly has plenty more up its sleeve, 

The leading aeronautical research agency in the world is our own 

federally sponsored National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
‘Its splendid Langley and Lewis research laboratories contribute im- 
measurably to such basic matters as this aircraft noise problem. The 
distinguished Director of NACA, Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, soberly and 
conservatively sums up the situation this way: 

The noise problem is difficult. However, continued research is expected to 
lead to further gains. The development of airplanes with acceptable noise levels 
will require a careful balance between the advantages of increased performance, 
the economic penalties associated with the noise alleviator and the interests of 
the community. 

I sincerely hope that the airport public grasps the significant fact 
that this world leader in aeronautical research, ranks “the interests of 
the community” as one of the three major considerations in this air- 
craft noise problem. 

As for the manufacturer, he really must be concerned with the inter- 
ests of two communities. First, he must be able to live in harmony 
with the public residing in his own backyard, as it were. Here he 
may be helped by the fact that such neighbors may include numbers 
of people directly interested in the manufacturer’s welfare, such as 
employees and their families. Second, he must be responsive also to 
the public around airports—the public with which we have to deal— 
whose interest in the air-transport system, at best may be only remote. 

In order that the public may know that the manufacturer genuinely 
has at heart the interest of the airport community, NATCC has asked 
the manufacturers of new turbojet transports soon to appear on the 
scene, to summarize their views. 

In alphabetical order, first let me read from the message of the 
Boeing Airplane Co. sent me by its president, William M. Allen: 

We wish to assure you that the Boeing 707 jet transport will incorporate an 
engine sound suppression device which will substantially reduce the external 
jet noice. Mechanical progress has been achieved which will result in an air- 
plane capable of operation from present airport facilities with no more noise 
for the surrounding areas than that produced by present-day propeller-driven 
transport aircraft. This noise reduction can be achieved with relatively minor 
degradation of airplane performance capabilities. 

We continue to be highly enthusiastic about the future of jet transportation 
and its acceptance by both the flying and nonflying public. 

Next, let me read you the following from A. E. Raymond, vice 
president, engineering, of the Douglas Aircraft Co. : 

It must be recognized that all jet operation to date with which the public is 
familiar has been without any silencing whatever. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, we don’t like the term “silencing.” 
We much prefer to call it “suppressing” noise because silencing denotes 
too much. We all talk about suppression of noise rather than its 
silencing. 
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Continuing with Mr. Raymond’s telegram : 


In the past year or two experimentai silencers have been developed that 
markedly decrease the noise level with little or no reduction in thrust. Every 
month shows progress toward even better silencing devices. We and others in 
the industry are devoting great effort at high priority to this problem and will 
eontinue to do so. The progress already made justifies the assurances we have 
given the airlines that by the time jets g° .nto commercial operation they wiil 
be much less disturbing than the jets of today and will be suitable for operation 
in areas served by current civil aircraft. Furthermore, there is already evidence 
that after these jet transports first go into operation subsequent improvements 
in silencing devices will be more than sufficient to outweigh the effect of 
increases in engine thrust. As a matter of fact, for any given thrust level, the 
advanced engine that will be used is quieter than the initial engine because it is 
greater in diameter and has lower exit velocities. 


Thus, from the highest authority, we have concrete evidence that 
aircraft are being designed to insure that their outside noise charac- 
teristics are acceptable to the airport neighbor. 

Ultimately, it is entirely possible that those two communications I 
have just read may go down in aviation history as the beginning of the 
end of the aircraft-noise problem as we know it today. As today’s 
aircraft are retired from service, they will be replaced by craft coming 
from noise-conscious engineers and manufacturers, for delivery to 
noise-conscious users who have already demonstrated their determina- 
tion to conduct their operations in the public interest. 

I can say to you in all frankness, that from my intimate knowledge 
of the thinking and activity on jet noise suppression, I am confident 
that the characteristics of the coming jet transports will not increase 
the airport noise problem. 

In this statement, we have intentionally avoided going into a great 
deal of technical detail, in an effort to provide a broad concept of the 
aircraft-noise situation as we view it today. 

We who are actually on the aircraft-noise front, welcome the think- 
ing and constructive suggestions of anyone interested in the problem. 
While we have learned a great deal through experience, we certainly 
do not pretend to know all the answers, nor do we believe that further 
improvement is impossible to achieve. 

However, for the information of those interested, we would like to 
offer the following guides to thinking on the subject : 

1. Pilots operating modern aircraft desire as much altitude as pos- 
sible. It is a misconception that, as a rule, aircraft are arbitrarily 
operated at lower than necessary levels. 

2. Any suggested noise-abatement procedure which slows the prog- 
ress of an aircraft, actually results in more noise over a given area. 

3. Safety is the paramount consideration. Any suggested pro- 
cedure which compromises safety cannot be tolerated. 

4. Procedures, with very few exceptions, must be uniformly applic- 
able to all types of aircraft, be they large or small, fast or slow. To- 
day’s volume of air traffic does not permit lack of uniformity in opera- 
tions. Adherence to procedures is greatly improved if they are un- 
complicated and generally similar at each terminal. 

5. The noise received from air traffic varies with wind, weather, 
temperature and humidity conditions; with the different types of air- 
craft in operation; and with the type of structure in the vicinity near 
the receiver. It does not necessarily follow, therefore, that one air- 
craft is unnecessarily low because it is creating more noise than 
another. 
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It has been gratifying to be able to present to you an outline of how 
a great American industry is voluntarily tackling one of the most 
complex and difficult problems on today’s transportation scene. 

If I can provide additional information at this time, or in the 
me I would be happy to do so on behalf of the civil aviation in- 

ustry. 

Mr. Mottouan. Thank you very much, Admiral. I think it would 
be helpful to the committee, as well as helpful insofar as clarification 
of the record is concerned, if you would give us a brief biographical 
sketch of yourself. Would you, please? 

Admiral Rosenpasu. How far back do you want to go? 

Mr. Mottonan. Whatever you think is important to the matter 
before us. 

Admiral Rosrenpaut, I am a graduate of the Naval Academy. I 
retired as a vice admiral at the end of 1946, having had considerable 
duty in my speciality of airships, as well as straight-line duty in the 
Navy. 

Upon retirement, I set myself up as an aeronautical consultant, 
specializing primarily in airship matters, and 314 years ago I became 
the executive director of this National Air Transport Coordinating 
Committee, and I am still in that capacity today. 

Mr. MottoHan. Would you give us somewhat of a more positive 
dencription of the association you represent and what their function 
is? 

Admiral Rosenpauu. This association was formed in February of 
1952, following the closing of the Newark Airport after the crashes, 
the unfortunate crashes at Elizabeth. The industry then realized 
that it had a community relations problem that admittedly had not 
received as much attention in the past as it should have. 

Consequently, the NATCC was formed with membership as I have 
indiouted, of every segment of the civil air transport industry and it 
represents probably the first time that the industry as a whole has 
v eens gotten together on one of its major problems. 

We operate through an executive committee. Captain Ricken- 
backer of Eastern is the chairman. The chairman of the executive 
committee is C. R. Smith of American; and C. N. Sayen president 
of the American Pilots Association; and Austin J. Tobin, who is 
executive director of the Port of New York Authority, are members. 

Then we have a technical committee comprised of John Groves, who 
is the regional representative of the Air Transport Association, as 
chairman; H. O. Fisher of the Port of New York Authority; E. C. 
Marsh of the Civil Aeronautics Administration; and J. D. Smith, an 
active airline pilot. 

Now, that technical committee takes the problems as they arise and 
we study them, monitor our operations and continuously strive to im- 
prove them or adopt new procedures that can be adopted in the inter- 
ests of noise abatement. 

In addition to that, we run a speakers’ program. We run an 
educational program or, as we call them, Air Age Institutes, where 
we, the administrators and the teachers of school systems, are given 
extensive tours. We run many airport-guided tours for schoolchil- 
dren and, of course, we cooperate with civic organizations. We know 
most of them and, needless to say, they are the ones in these airport 
vicinities and we are in constant touch with them. 
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‘Our complaint center is run on a 24-hour basis and those who feel 
they have reason to complain of noise or low flying may call our 
numbers, both from the Jersey side and from the New York side, 
and we keep a complete record and investigate every one of the com- 
plaints. At times these complaints have enabled us to pick out a 

attern of certain operations that have been objectionable. They 
Kove been of considerable help to us in analyzing this problem and 
coming up with pertinent procedures. 

We operate on a level which authorizes us to speak for the entire 
industry. In other words, this technical committee represents the 
divergent viewpoints within the industry itself and whatever we come 
2 with in the way of a solution in accordance with the general policies 
of the committee, are adopted and considered the views of the entire 
industry. 

Mr. Mottonan. How many employees do you have in the associa- 
tion, Admiral Rosendahl ? 

Admiral Rosenpaunu. The only paid employees are myself and an 
office staff of five. 

Mr. Morxionan. Does this office staff of five and yourself handle 
all of the complaints and the work of the association ? 

Admiral Rosenpanu. No. The four members of the technical com- 
mittee serve in this as collateral duty. They all belong to their own 
organizations, primarly, but they devote a tremendous amount of 
time to this problem. 

Furthermore, the airline presidents and the president of the Airline 
Pilots and the executive director of the port authority also devote 
considerable time. We get a lot of intangible help. It is very effec- 
tive help from the various members of the organization. If we didn’t 
have that gratis help, we couldn’t operate on the budget we are on. 

But we have a lot of help from other sources. 

Mr. Morronan. What is your budget, Admiral, a year? 

Admiral Rosenpanu. About $110,000 a year. 

Mr. Motionan. What is your source of support? 

Admiral Rosenpauu. The financial support comes from the Air 
Transport Association, the Aircraft Industries Association, the manu- 
facturers, the Port of New York Authority, and each carrier that oper- 
ates into the New York and New Jersey metropolitan area is assessed 
on a pro rata basis depending upon the extent of his operations in 
the area. 

Mr. Mottonan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Meaper. Admiral Rosendahl, I got the impression from your 
statement and your answers to the chairman’s questions, that you are 
only concerned with noise. 

Admiral Rosenpanu. Well, low flying as well. 

Mr. Meaper. But you explained that your organization was set up 
as a result of the Elizabeth, N. J., crashes, and that leads me to wonder 
if you have confined your interest to the nuisance in the neighbor- 
hood of the airports, to the noise, or whether you are also concerned 
with safety measures, approaches. 

Admiral Rosenpanu. We are very definitely concerned with safety 
measures. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have a statement of the scope of your asso- 
— interests? I mean, if it is broader than just noise, I 

T — 
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Admiral Rosenpaunu. It is primarily a matter of community rela- 
tions. I think that expresses it. And, of course, noise, safety, low 
flying, all enter into the general consideration of community relations, 

Mr. Meraper. I also gather that from your membership and from 
your statement any noise resulting from military operations is com- 
pletely outside of the scope of your interest. 

Admiral Rosenpanw. Well, to this extent. We do not attempt to act 
on complaints that seem to involve military aircraft. We originally 
did try to run them down, find out—we have had some, of course— 
find out what airport they seemed to come from, but that began to be 
a job beyond our ability. So we met with representatives of the 
services and we have a very satisfactory arrangement now. 

Whenever we get a complaint that seems to involve a military air- 
craft, we immediately communicate with a MATS service unit in Mid- 
dletown, Pa. They have a communications network which enables 
them to know or to trace every military aircraft operation in the 
general northeast Atlantic Seaboard area. Then we follow up the tele- 
phone report with a written report of what we know and we turn that 
over to the military for such handling as they see fit. 

Mr. Meaner. I gathered also that, as far as your complaint receiv- 
ing operation is concerned, it is confined to the New York area. You 
don’t have any offices anywhere else in the country ? 

Admiral Rosenpanu. No. We have primarily cognizance of Teter- 
boro, Newark, Idlewild, and LaGuardia. The industry considers this 
a pilot operation, so that our experience could be made available to 
other communities, if they have similar problems arise, and we have 
been asked in a number of instances for our experience. We do not 
attempt to take jurisdiction over their situations. They are handled 
on a local basis generally with a committee somewhat like ours of 
representatives of all segments of the industry in that local vicinity. 

Mr. Meaper. I had one other question. Do I understand from 
your statement that the commercial jet will not be as noisy as the 
present military jet? 

Admiral Rosenpaut. Oh, very definitely. Because the present mili- 
tary jets, and I imagine all military jets to come, will not have the 
benefit of suppression devices. In other words, it is important to 
the military to get every bit of power they possibly can and, as a matter 
of fact, one of the things that has given the jet such a bad impression 
from the standpoint of noise is this after-burner which is employed 
on many military jets for the purpose of extracting the very last bit of 
power from the engine, and that is a terrifically noisy device. 

Now, the civil operators do not intend to use the after-burner and 
furthermore, these civil turbo-jets will be equipped with suppressors. 
We have that very definite promise, and it is a consideration that the 
carriers have included in their SpeninEneeee for these new types. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Minshall ? 


Mr. Minswatx. Admiral, if I understand you correctly, airplanes 
are going to become quieter rather than noisier, is that correct 

Admiral Rosenpauu. Well, they won’t become any noisier, I don’t 
believe. They certainly won’t be any worse than today’s. 

Mr. Minswauw. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Motzonan. Any questions, Mr. Plapinger ? 

Mr: Puapineer. Yes, sir. 
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Admiral, I understand that the airline purchasers of commercial 
jet aircraft have provisions in their contracts with the aircraft man- 
ufacturers concerning the noise element. Can you elaborate on that, 
sir? 

Admiral Rosenpauu. Well, I didn’t bring with me, unfortunately, 
copies of the releases by the carriers when they announced their pur- 
chases. But all that have come to our attention have had incorporated 
in them a clause to the effect that the noise must be acceptable to air- 
port neighborhoods. We haven’t seen the release on TWA’s and 
Delta’s Convairs, but I am almost certain that they, too, will have 
similar provisions. 

Mr. Puaprneer. Are you familiar with the portion of the report 
of Mr. Harding’s group which states that— 

The Federal Government in setting military aircraft procurement specifica- 
tions and in the allocation of research and development funds, could in our 
opinion do much more than is being done toward the solution of the noise 
problem ? 

Are you familiar with that statement, or more importantly, are 
you familiar, with anything that has been done pursuant to that sug- 
gestion ? 
~ Admiral Rosenpauu. Well, I am not familiar with that statement 
as such. I do, however, as was indicated in my prepared statement, 
think that there is a vast amount of effort being put into the solution 
of this noise problem. As part of my duties, I have attended a num- 
ber of meetings of the Aircraft Noise Subcommittee of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. I have heard our own scien- 
tists. I have heard those from England—and we have close cooper- 
ation with the British—on this problem. I have heard them all and 
I have become convinced that they will come up with solutions. 

Now, as indicated in the Boeing and Douglas statements both types, 
the 707 and the DC-8 will come out with suppressors, but both manu- 
facturers have in mind that eventually they will have something better 
than the suppressors that come on the initial deliveries. 

Now, the services are also doing a great deal of research work. 
We had service representatives at these subcommittee meetings. They 
are doing a great deal of basic research work on this because their 
problem is even worse than that of the civil carriers. They have 
these compensation cases, of course, where they are very much con- 
cerned over loss of hearing by ground crews and carrier deck crews 
who have to work in the immediate vicinity of these high-powered 
jets, and they are devoting a great deal of effort, as I say, to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Furthermore, there is a project under the administration of the 
Air Force, I believe—I am not too sure, but I believe the other two 
services are party to it. There is a very extensive research program 
going on headed by one of the units at Wright Field whereby the 
are spending, I think it is 2 years, just assembling readings under all 
weather conditions, different altitudes, different locations, with respect 
to the facility. 

Sooner or later, after they crank these into calculating machines 
and digest them, they will come up with some very helpful informa- 
tion for all airports. 

Now, their basic thinking was to decide upon the relative locations 
of the various installations at an airbase. Then, following that, 
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where the communities that surround the bases should be located with 
respect to this noise problem. 

Mr. PLaPrncer. o is doing that? 

Admiral Rosenpanu. It is under the administration of the Air 
Force. Maj. H. O. Parrack at Wright Field is heading it up. That 
I am confident will be a ver valuable study. ‘They have farmed out 
some of it to Bolt, Baranack, and Newman, MIT, and others, too, I 
am sure are in it. 

It is a very comprehensive, exhaustive study of this very thing, 
and when it has been digested, I think we are going to know a lot 
more about how to control that problem for all airports. 

Mr. Piapincer. That doesn’t begin to solve the problem for the 
present metropolitan areas with their current fixed installations, 
which would be, as you point out, kind of expensive to move. 

Admiral Rosenpant. Not unless there is some modification indi- 
dicated after the studies are completed. 

Mr. Praprncer. At the ALPA conference held in Chicago, Mr. 
Fisher, of the Port of New York Authority, indicated that. noise cor- 
ridors, portions of land leading to the touchdown point and from the 
takeoff point, may be feasible in beating the jet noise problem. These 
corridors of land would be utilized for industry rather than for 
housing. 

Admiral Rosenpanu. Well, of course, in effect our preferential 
runway system attempts to do that. We do do it. Whenever it is 
within the criteria that are safe to operate under, we direct the landing 
and takeoff operations over unpopulated areas or under open areas as 
best we can. 

Of course, if there were a strip at the end of each runway that was 
devoted to industry rather than to living quarters, and so forth, there 
would be less complaints from the-—— 

Mr. Puiarrncer. Has there been any model airport planning by 
your committee with respect to zoning around future airports? 

Admiral Rosenpant. No; we don’t go into that, but I am sure it 
is receiving consideration by the CAA and other agencies. 

Mr. Piapincer. What about the existence of antennas, towers, and 
other obstructions around airports? Is your committee concerned 
with that problem ? 

Admiral Rosenpant. No; that is CAA. 

Mr. Motionan. Anything further, Mr. Meader ? 

Mr. Meaper. Perhaps you wouldn’t have the answer to this, 
Admiral Rosendahl, but I was interested in the second sentence of 
the Douglas Aircraft telegram : 

In the past year or two experimental silencers have been developed that 
markedly decrease the noise level with little or no reduction in thrust. 

Do you have any detail on that ¢ 

Admiral Rosenpant. No; I can’t tell you in absolute percentage, 
but it is a very small—isn’t it about 1 percent, John ? 

Mr. Groves. I am not sure what it is. 

Admiral Rosenpaunt. It is a very low order reduction of thrust. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, can you say whether that is because they don’t 
have after-burners or don’t plan to have after-burners on a.com- 
mercial jet ? 

Admiral Rosenpanu. Well, the absence of the after-burner obvi- 
ously reduces the noise from the level that is created by the military 
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jets. But what happens in this silencer or suppression device is that 
it does take a little—you waste a little power out of the thrust in 
passing your gases. through these devices that they would put on the 


vm, . ‘ ‘ 
ould you like me just to give you a general idea of what causes 
a jet noise? 

Mr. Meaper. I would like that. 

Admiral Rosenpanu. Being a layman myself, I hope I can give you 
this in lay language,.but the noise generated by a turbojet—that is 
the pure jet—is comprised of several parts. 

At the forward end, generally eB you have the compressor 
which gives you the very high-pitched whine because it is in effect a 
siren. It isa turbine revolving at a very high rate of speed and you 
get that very high-pitched whine which is not present in the recipro- 
cating engine. at is only a portion of it. 

In the ground devices, for example, Pratt & Whitney are experi- 
menting with the idea of deflecting that noise upward. 

Now, those high frequency noises do dissipate or attenuate in the 
air much faster than the ordinary lower or medium frequencies that 
the other type generates. 

Also they do not penetrate structures such as homes and buildings 
around airports nearly as much as the other frequencies, the low or 
moderate frequencies. ; 

Now, the main noise, however, of the turbojet is developed at the 
rear end outside of the engine. It is due to the mixing of the very 
hot, very high velocity gases as they leave the jet engine with the sur- 
rounding air, and there is a terrific turbulence set up and it is that 
turbulence that causes most of the roar of the jet. 

ow, they have been able through various devices, they tried cor- 
parted nozzles of various and many kinds and they found one that 
I think is a Rolls Royce or Greatrex pattern upon which I am sure 
our own are based which reduces some of the noise, but it also results 
in some of the noise being given out in higher frequencies which dis- 
sipate much faster than the normal frequencies would do. 

But the problem is difficult because that great roar, the major por- 
tion of the noise that is generated, is not generated within the engine 
but outside after it leaves the engine. 

Mr. Meaper. So when they say “markedly decrease” it means they 
decrease it so you can notice it but it will still be pretty noisy ? 

Admiral Rosenpaut, It will still be noisy, but no worse than today’s 
large transports. 

Mr. MinsHau. Will the new jet transports be able to use most of 
our existing commercial runways and airports ? 

Admiral Rosenpan.. You mean from the standpoint of length of 
runways? 

Mr. MrinsHawu. Length and approaches. 

Admiral Rosenpant. As far as traffic is concerned, I think every- 
body is agreed that the new jet transports have to be integrated into 
the traffic control system with all other types that operate, and that is 
the premise on which they are proceeding. 

Now, of course, the CAA are the authorities in that matter and 
should give you the final word on that. As to runway lengths, that 
question is still being worked on. I don’t know that they have come 
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up with a final solution. Certainly some airports ‘definitely can be 
used. 

Generally wouldn’t you say that most of them can be? 

Mr. Groves. I think it depends upon the stage of your trip, how 
far you are going to fly, and how much kerosene you’ve got to carry 
because obviously if you take an airplane that weighs 280,000 pounds, 
that is a lot more weight than we carry today in our present aircraft. 

Mr. MrinsHatxi. There is some doubt about the jets of the future 
in the next 2 or 3 years being able to use our present-day landing 
strips, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Groves That is right. That is a fair statement. Some of it 
we are going to be not concerned about at all. Others, I think we are 
going to be concerned about. 

Mr. MrnsHatt. By and large, airports are going to have to be es- 
tablished to accommodate jet aircraft. 

Mr. Groves. That is a broad statement. Where are you going to 
fly, New York to Miami? 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Based on our present 

Mr. Groves. New York to Miami you have got no trouble at all. 

Mr. MinsuHatx. How about Detroit to Cleveland ? 

Mr. Groves. No trouble there. 

Mr. MinsHatx. What is the limitation? You say it depends on the 
length of the trip. 

Admiral Rosenpant. For the loading of the airplane. The longer 
the trip, the closer they are to maximum gross loading and that deter- 
mines runway length. . 

Mr. Groves. The CAA has not yet come up with the regulations 
under which the aircraft is to be certificated and we don’t know today 
what the moves are going to be. 

Mr. Minsuatu. The point of my asking that question is that many 
municipalities, including my own hometown of Cleveland, are attempt- 
ing to acquire land to increase the size of their landing strips, and we 
want to know whether or not this was necessary at this time or whether 
it wasn’t. It is a question of prior planning that we discussed this 
morning. 

Mr. Prapincer. I think we might be able to have some rather au- 
thoritative testimony on that from the jet aircraft manufacturers 
whom we expect to have in Wednesday. 

Admiral Rosenpaut. I think you should ask them. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. He has been a flyer for many years and I wanted to 
get his opinion. 

Admiral Rosenpau. Most of my flying has been in airships and we 
didn’t need any long runways for them. There are developments 
coming along that may influence this whole picture very much, such 
as boundary layer control and high-lift devices. We know that such 
ideas can be implemented, such principles, to give shorter takeoffs and 
have more vebid ascent. Whether they can be applied to existing air- 
craft without too much modification, too much expense, I wouldn't 
know, and I don’t think anybody can tell you today. 

But there are such remedies in sight for the future, I would think. 

Mr. Mot1onan. Admiral, for the purposes of the record, will you 
identify the gentleman with you? 
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Admiral Rosenpauu. John Groves. He is the area representative 
in the New York area for the Air Transport Association and chairman 
of the NATCC Technical Committee. 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Plapinger, do you have anything further? 

Mr. Puarincer. No, sir. 

Mr. Motionan. Admiral, we appreciate more than we can tell your 
taking time to come down from New York to be with us today, and 
we appreciate the information you have given us. 

Mr. Piapincer. Admiral, if there is anything you would like to add 
for the record, we would be glad to have it. 

Admiral Rosenpant. I don’t think of anything at the moment. 

Mr. Mottonan. We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 a. m., 
in room 1537, when we will have Mr. Clarence Sayen, president of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, with us. 

(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, June 26, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1956 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMITTEE ON LecAL AND Monetary AFFAIRs, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 10 a. m., in room 1537, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Robert H. Mollohan (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Mollohan, Meader, Kilgore, Griffiths, and 
Minshall. 

Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel, and 
Elizabeth Heater, clerk. 

Mr. Motionan. The quorum being present, the subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Clarence N. Sayen, president 
of the Air Line Pilots Association, International. 


Will you please identify yourself to the stenographer ? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIR LINE 
' PILOTS ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Sayen. The name is Clarence N. Sayen, president of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, International. 

Mr. Motx1onan. I understand, Mr. Sayen, that you have a short 
prepared statement to begin with, but if you do not want to use that, 
then you may proceed in your own way if you will, please. 

Mr. Sayen. Gentlemen, I do not have a prepared. statement this 
morning, for which I apologize. If you do not mind, I will merely 
speak from notes and speak informally. 

I regret that there was not an opportunity to prepare a more formal 
statement. I thought we might cover a little more ground this 
way. 

We greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear here, and we are 
pleased that the committee is interested in the problems of civil avia- 
tion and is looking into them with the intent of solving some of our 
problems in that field. 

We feel that there are ‘a number of very critical problems in civil 
aviation at the present time with which we are not very well prepared 
‘to cope with organizationally and that. there have been a number of 
failures.in the handling and planning for the handling of aviation 
_problems that have (placed, us.in a very critical situation, to handle 

‘both airspace problems from the standpoint of the national defense 
of the United States, and from the standpoint of the needs. ofthe 
commercial users. 
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The aviation industry, of course, has been one of the most rapidly 
growing industries in the United States. I believe if we add it all up, 
the entire aviation industry is now one of the largest industries in 
the country, one of the largest employers of people, and one of the 
largest in total payrolls. This has all come about in a very short 
riod of time, with much of the growth, having taken place in the 
ast 10 years, of course. 

If we look just briefly at some ofthe_figures, we have had a growth 
since 1947 of over 300 percent in revenue passenger miles, which 
means we have been growing at a rate of about 30 percent per year 
just in commercial air transportation. It does not take into account 
the tremendous growth in military aviation and the tremendous 
growth in corporate flying, private flying in all fields. 

This tremendous growth has created a great number of probleins, 
and there is not any indication that this growth is going to slack off. 
Therefore, it is imperative that we do future planning so that we will 
be in'a position organizationally and technically to handle those 
problems, 

The second thing which is aggravating the aviation problems is the 
tremendous technological development. In the last 15 years in the 
commercial field alone, we have had a tripling of aircraft speeds. 
In the commercial field it appears that we may Save with the intro- 
duction of jet transports, some stability in the speed situation for may- 
be as long as 10 years, 12 years. However, probably about 1970, even 
in the commercial transportation field, we will probably be going into 
the supersonic age, the age in which the military already find them- 
selves. 

The combination of a tremendous growth in business, combined 
with a large-scale technological development on very complex lines, 
has created critical problems, the lack of solution of which, in our 
opinion, (1) jeopardizes our national-defense capabilities; and (2) 
is presently handicapping and will continue to handicap, the com- 
mercial development of aviation. 

Two of the most serious problems that we are currently confronted 
with—and I do not believe it is necessary to go into a great deal of 
detail here, because you have had some testimony on it and the ma- 
terial is pretty well available—are the problems of air-traffic control 
and airport development. 

In the air-traffic control field, we are presently incapable of han- 
dling air traffic under instrument conditions. We cannot handle the 
volume of air traffic presently trying to flow over our airways under 
instrument-flight-rule conditions. And when we have bad weather 
in congested areas, the east coast, Chicago area, the west coast, 
and major airports of the country, there are long and expensive de- 
lays for all types of transportation. They inconvenience the com- 
mercial air traveler, they jeopardize the national defense situa- 
tion, and, of course, they are going to greatly handicap the growth of 
business. 

I am talking here about solely instrument flight rule flying. We 
are convinced, and I think most people are convinced now, that we 
have to go as rapidly as we can to control of all air traffic under all 
conditions. In past years we have operated the largest share of our 
air traffic on a “see and be seen” basis. We have written our regu- 
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lations and we have operated on the assumption that one pilot could 
keep clear of other aircraft by visual means. 

We call it the “see and be seen” principle. We are convinced now, 
with technological development, increased speeds, increased volume 
of traffic, that the see and be seen principle is obsolete and has been 
obsolete for some time, and that we have to revamp our entire think- 
ing, revise the regulations that have been based on that assumption and 
come up with some system of maintaining clearance between aircraft, 
maintaining safe operation of large volume of aircraft on some other 
principle. 

The only thing, of course, we can go to is some method of positive 
control of all air traffic. 

In 1953 at a meeting of the International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Association in Zurich, Switzerland, where we had the represent- 
atives of just about all of the airline pilots in the free world, there was 
a resolution unanimously adopted that the “see and be seen” principle 
was obsolete and that we had to find a substitute for it as rapidly as 
possible. 

I believe previous witnesses here have testified on the midair- 
collision prdblem,; where we have danger of aircraft colliding in air 


daily. Of course, our record on midair collisions between airplanes 
is not good. I think the figure is somewhere around 90 midair colli- 
sions in the last 7 or 8 years. Practically all of these accidents have 
taken place in clear weather. 

I think there is only one that took place under instrument-flight- 


rule conditions. 

Now, how many such incidents there have been under instrument- 
rule conditions that were near misses, we just do not know because we 
cannot see and we cannot report it. 

The situation is that we cannot handle our air-traffic-control situa- 
tion at the present time. And as we see it, it is going to get worse and 
worse as aircraft speeds become faster, and as we operate at higher 
and higher altitudes and as there are more and more airplanes taking 
to the air. One of the main reasons for the bad air-traffic-control sit- 
uation has been the failure to implement now known solutions to the 
problem. 

We believe this is not necessarily a problem to which we have not 
found the solution; we have just failed to implement solutions which 
have already been reached. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Kiréore (presiding). Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What are the solutions? 

Mr. Sayen. What are some of the solutions? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Savzn. We think we could increase the acceptance of aircraft 
at airports, rate of flow, to a point that could accomplish the present 
level of traffic, and probably some increased level of traffic, at the pres- 
ent time by increased use of radar to lower the separation between air- 
craft en route; increased use of direct communications between con- 
trollers and pilots; better airport: developments so you can increase 
the acceptance rate on airports by building multiple runways, multiple 
ILS, better approach aid so you do not miss approaches when you 
make one and you can get it; approach lights. 
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Those things, which have been available for some years, are cur- 
rently available and could be installed if there was an accelerated 
program to install them. 

We also need some revisions in personnel policies so that we can 
maintain our best qualified people where the most critical problems 
exist. We have a situation where the traffic controllers of long exper- 
ience are compensated as much for handling an airport where there 
is very little traffic flow as they are working in the most congested 
areas. So, they refuse the congested area and go to the other areas, 
We have also lost a lot of good personnel because of inadequate com- 
pensation in traffic control. 
see PuapPincer. When you say “we,” you are talking about the 

Mr. Sayen. Yes, we are talking about the industry. 

Mr. Puarrncer. You are talking about the CAA, not the industry? 

Mr. Sayen. The CAA employs the traffic controllers and is re- 
sponsible for traffic control. Yes. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Sayen. One of the reasons why traffic control has lagged so 
badly is simply because we have not planned for the increased flow of 
traffic and we have not had appropriations with which to meet it. 

For example, these are the appropriations for CAA in 1951 through 
1954. Appropriations for CAA in 1951 were $178 million when CAA 
operated control towers reported 17 million aircraft movements. Ap- 
propriations were cut to $156 million in 1952; $149 million in 1953; 
$138 million in 1954 and $129 million in 1955, while aircraft move- 
ments increased by almost 3 million, which, combining the techno- 
logical development, greatly complicated the entire problem espe- 
cially in congested areas. So, when we were having a great growth 
in traffic flow, plus a greatly increased complexity in our whole 
traffic-control situation, we were reducing our appropriations for 
operation of CAA and for facilities rather than increasing our appro- 
priations. 

Now that situation has been reversed this year and there has been 
an appropriation of around $40 million, as I understand it, for 
facilities in the next year, and there is a 5-year program which is 
supposed to do something about some of these deficiencies. 

rs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another ques- 
tion, if it is all right. 

Mr. Kricore. Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. During the time of this tremendous increase in 
traffic, do you happen to know how much the commercial airlines in- 
creased their plane fleet ? 

Mr. Sayen. How many airplanes? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Sayen. No, but I can give you the increase in revenue-miles 
flown, which would be an indication—— 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes, but they may have used the same plane, and I 
am interested in knowing something about their equipment. For in- 
stance, isn’t there a requirement of the CAA that they rebuild those 
engines every so many hours? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes they have to overhaul the engine. 
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Mrs. Grirrtrns. Yes. Now 3 years ago what was that require- 
ment; do you happen to know ? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, it varies from engine to engine. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Does it? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Have not they, in the last year or 2 years, ex- 
tended the length of time that a plane can fly without the motor being 
overhauled ? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, there is a separate decision made on each engine. 
If an engine becomes more reliable, that is, you have less engine fail- 
ures and so forth, then they extend the overhaul period for it. But 
it is done for each individual engine and there is a separate decision 
for each individual engine, so I do not know that I can say as a gen- 
eral thing that they have extended it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And is that decision reached by the manufacturer 
in presenting some facts and by the company that flies the plane 
presenting some facts ? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes, that is right, and it is subject to CAA approval. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. But they are the same old engines, are they 
not, that have been flying for a long, long time? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, parts have to be replaced as they wear out, and 
so an engine may go on forever. But after it has been in service for 2 
or 3 years, it may be an entirely new engine because the pieces have 
been replaced as it has been used. 

But we have achieved, the industry has achieved, on some types of 
engines, quite a long period between overhauling of the engine. 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. I understand. Somebody told me recently, some- 
one who flies all the time, that on some engine sit has gone up, from an 
overhaul every 375 hours to something like every 1,200 hours. 

Mr. Sayen. Some engines, I believe, go beyond 1,200 now. I think 
there are some that go higher. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. My personal view is that some of these accidents 
have been caused by faulty equipment, overworked equipment. I 
might say, specifically, I think that American Airlines should look into 
those Convairs they are flying. 

Mr. Sayen. The number of aircraft operated—there are some fig- 
ures here: In 1946, domestically, we had 673 transport aircraft; 1952, 
1,058; 1954, 1,155; and 1955, 1,118. For International it went from 
147 in 1946 to 655 in 1955. Those are just airline aircraft. 

I believe the total airline flying now does not amount to more than— 
this is a rough guess—30 percent of the total aircraft movement in 
this country if it is that high. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. There are not more than 2,000 commercial planes, 
are there? 

Mr. Sayen. Airline aircraft—less than 2,000. 

Now, similarly, in the field of airport development, we feel that the 
development of commercial airports has not kept pace with the tech- 
nological development of aircraft or with the increase in the number 
of aircraft operated. Now, again, we believe the Department of Com- 
merce has to take some of the responsibility for this failure to develop 
airports. While the Congress has been quite cooperative in the airport 
situation in trying to stimulate airport development and help local 
communities where there are airport problems, we have not had a 
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similar stimulation from Commerce Department, who is charged with 
the responsibility. 

In 1946, Congress established a Federal aid airport program and au- 
thorized a 7-year expenditure of $500 million with a maximum au- 
thorized expenditure of $100 million in any 1 year. 

In 1950 the life of the act was extended from 7 to 12 years. At no 
time since the initial legislation has the Department of Commerce 
recommended or requested an annual appropriation even approaching 
the authorized annual maximum. In fact, during the year 1954, no 
request for appropriation was submitted. As recently as 1956, the 
Department of Commerce recommended an appropriation of $22 mil- 
lion for the Federal aid airport program, although most studies indi- 
cated a need for $111 million to match available sponsored funds. 

As a matter of fact, the Congress recognized the problem and passed 
an airport aid bill which would provide $63 million annually for 
airport aid. This legislation was passed in spite of the protests 
of the Commerce Department. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, please ? 

Mr. Kizeore. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Minsuatu. You say the Commerce Department and CAA has 
not done what they should to implement an adequate airport com- 
munications system. Is that something new, or a that condition 
existed for some period of years? 

Mr. Sayen. We think it has existed for some period of years. 

Mr. MinsHatu. How long? It is not just in the last 2 or 3 years 
or 4 years, it has existed prior to that time, as well, has it not? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. That, I think, is true generally. I do not think 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administration under the Commerce De- 

artment has taken the lead in civil aviation that they should take. 

think they have lagged behind the industry rather than making 
plans to keep u with the industry as they should, as the agency 
that is cemmatilo for civil aviation development. 

Mr. Pxapincer. To what do you ascribe this, Mr. Sayen? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, I was going to come to that in a minute. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Continue as you see fit. 

Mr. Sayen. All right. 

I do not know that I should take your time elaborating on the 
airport situation any further, except that we feel that in order to 
have a flow of air traffic we are going to have to concede that the 
airway starts at the ramp of the airport and ends at the ramp at the 
destination airport, that they have to be a coordinated, integrated 
unit. Because you can develop a traffic bottleneck anywhere along 
the line, and as many of you know, you go at 350 miles an hour 
from here to Chicago and you get to Chicago and wait 30 minutes 
for a place to park the airplane so you can get off it. 

So, the airways system has to be an integrated unit from ramp 
to ramp—to be looked at from that view. 

‘We think we need things like multiple runways so you can increase 
the takeoff rate, you can increase the acceptance rate; multiple ILS 
system so you can approach from. more than one direction. We need 
approach lights so that we can improve our all-weather operations 
with reliability. Those are things on which there is no disagreement 
from a technological view, it is merely a matter of developing a 
program and appropriations for getting the facilities. 
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Now, under our governmental setup, the responsibility for the 
development of civil aviation and for operating the airway systems 
lies wholly with the Department of Commerce, and within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, under the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

We have had this breakdown and we have had this lag in the abilit 
to meet the need of airspace users and to anticipate future demand. 
And it is presumed that the failure of the Government agencies having 
the responsibility for these functions has been one of the reasons 
which stimulated the inquiry to determine whether, from an organ- 
jzational viewpoint, we are properly set up to handle our aviation 
problems. ’ 

As I interpret the situation, the legislation which is under consider- 
ation here would create a commission to determine whether, from the 
governmental view, we have the proper type of setup or whether we 
could make some changes which would improve the efficiency of the 
Government’s functioning in the civil-aviation field. 

I believe that the objective of the study is commendable and worth- 
while, but I am not certain that the method suggested to accomplish 
the objective is the correct one. 

We have advocated that constantly since the Civil Aeronautics Act 
was adopted in 1938 the Civil Aeronautics Administration be an inde- 

ndent agency and that it not be established within the Commerce 

partment. The original Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 established 
it as an independent agency, and the reorganization bill in, I believe 
it was 1940, destroyed the independence and put it under the Com- 
merce.Department. We think that was a mistake, and in testimony 


before the Senate recently, we SOE Senator Monroney’s bill to 


remove the CAA once again from the Commerce Department and make 
it an independent agency where the Administrator would be free to 
report directly to the Congress and to the President on the needs of 
civil aviation. 

Now, all airspace over this country in this territory is one of our 
greatest riattifal resources, but it is also one of our fastest vanishing 
resources. We are using up our available airspace at an alarming 
rate. It is being used by various agencies, and there is not a single 
control over the allocation and use of airspace. 

We believe very strongly that all airspace should be under the con- 
trol of one single agency and that that agency should be the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. I think we should view it as a natural 
resource, as we do our other natural resources coming under the De- 
es of the Interior or some other department. If we continue a 

aphazard development of our airspace we can get it so cluttered up, 
with restricted areas for military use and TV towers and conflicting 
demands of the various users of the airspace, that we will waste it and 
we will handicap our entire aviation development. 

Too many of our decisions affecting airspace today are made by 
committees who have conflicting demands, and the demands have to 
be reconciled between them rather than one agency having the overall 
responsibility for the airspace and having to assume that responsibility 
and carry it out. 

We think the multiplicity of committees in the aviation field as 
described to this committee by previous witnesses, is partly an out- 
growth of the failure of the Connieres Department to assert leader- 
ship in the aviation field, to anticipate demand and to plan for it. As 
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a result, other agencies and other groups have attempted to compen- 
sate for it, and we have had the creation of committee after committee 
to handle our airspace problems. 

All of the various users of. the RTER ACR, private pilots, corporate 
pilots, airline pilots, military pilots, and so forth, have different, func- 
tions to perform and different. needs in the airspace field. We believe 
the responsibility for reconciling those needs and providing for them 
should lie with a single agency, the CAA. 

There was a tendency in recent years for CAA to delegate its control 
functions over airspace and we strongly opposed that. We feel that 
wherever control is exercised over the airspace, it should be exercised 
by the single agency and that CAA has the responsibility for that con- 
trol and it should not, delegate that authority to any other agency. 

There should be civil control of all airspace. 

These problems have reached such critical proportions that it has 
been necessary to bring in General Curtis to attempt to develop a 
program resolving the air traffic control problem for future years. 

t would appear that the very fact we or to. create such a position 
to bring in General Curtis is further evidence of the need for a strong, 
independent agency in, the aviation business that should be doing that 
job and should do that job in the future. It should not be a one-shot 
development. This work is going to go on for years and years, and 
by the time we finish with the presently contemplated 5-year program, 
we. will have other airspace problems that will have to be resolved 
similarly. 

t is a constant, day-to-day program. 

So, our specific recommendation in connection with the legislation 
here under consideration would be that a commission not be created 
at this time to study the problem—because there have been a whole 
series of studies in the field—but that the Congress take action to 
revise the structure of civil aviation within Government so as to 
restore the independence of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and to place squarely on that organization, and a strong administrator 
at its head, the responsibility for implementing a program for civil 
aviation. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kureore. Mr. Meader. 

Mr, Meaper. You do not believe any further studies are necessary, 
and you have a solution to the problem in the form of building up the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to be the final authority on all 
aviation matters; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sayen. Civil aviation and airspace matters; yes. 

Mr. Meaper. That is what was in the back of my mind, Isn’t one 
of the biggest problems the conflict between military and civilian 
requirements ? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes, that is a problem, but we strongly believe that the 
military should not be exercising control over airspace. They should 
state their requirements for airspace use to the agency responsible for 
airspace.and responsible for the development of the airway system 
and traffic control system, and that agency should then meet the 
requirements of the military. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, you would require the military to go 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administration and request whatever they 
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wanted, and the Civil Aeronautics Administration would have the 
final say on whether the military got it or not? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, not necessarily whether they got it or not, but 
how it would be handled and who would handle it. 

For example, if the military comes in and says, “We need control 
of air traffic at X military base out here and need a traffic contro] 
system to keep our own traflic separate and keep it separate from 
civil,” then we believe the CAA, should go in and control that traffic 
and set out the system for controlling it. 

Mr. Meaper. Would you require the military to go to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for permission to build an airbase? 

Mr. Sayen. If it was going to conflict with the overall use of air- 
space; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. And if they wanted to establish anew firing range 
and block out a piece of airspace where no aviation could use it—— 

Mr. Saven. Very definitely. 

Mr. Meraper. Would you make them go to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for that? 

Mr. Sayen. Very definitely. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, as a practical matter, do you think anything 
like that would ever pass Congress ? 

2 an mgs I think we have to have something like that. Yes, very 
efinitely. 

Mr. Meaper. And you think that could be done right now without 
any further study of the problem ? 

r. Saven. The statutory responsibility for the control of airspace 
now lies with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Meaper. Would you make a television station go to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for permission to erect a tower ? 

. Mr. Sayen. If it was going to conflict with the rights of other people 
in the flow of air commerce, yes. You can block off a tremendous area 
of airspace by the erection of one TV tower in the wrong location. You 
can destroy the use of thousands of square miles of airspace by the 
creation of a military reservation. 

Now, most certainly, the Civil Aeronautics Administration should 
be cognizant of our needs from a national-defense standpoint,; but 
somebody has to control the utilization of this airspace. It is one of 
our fastest vanishing natural resources at the present time, and it is 
going to continue to vanish. 

Mr. Meaper. What would you do about the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, frankly, I think the Air Coordinating Committee 
is an inefficient way of making aviation decisions. 

Mr. Mmaper. You would abolish it ? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Kricore. Are there any additional statements you would like to 
make, Mr. Sayen, before we go into further questioning ? 

Mr. Sayen. No, I believe that covers it. 

I would like to express my appreciation to the committee for an 
opportunity to appear and express our views here. I think outside of 
that, that generally expresses our view. 

Mr. Karcore. Thank you very much, we are very glad to have had 
you testify. 
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Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mrs. GrirritHs. What other objections do you have to the CAA be- 
ing within the Commerce Department other than the fact that they 
do not plan very well ? 

Mr. Sayen. Frankly, we feel that the Administrator must be a very 
competent technical man and that he should be permitted to report his 
recommendations directly to the President tt directly to the Con- 
gress. Now, that has not been true under the Commerce Department 
organizational setup. 

r. GRIFFITHS. Ts the Administrator a political appointee ? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

* Mrs. GrirrirHs. Is he an appointee that does not necessarily have 
any technical knowledge, that is not the first requirement ? 

r.Sayen. No. It isa political appointment. He is appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. The President can deter- 
mine his own qualifications as to the appointment and so forth, I 
understand. 

Mrs. Grirritus. That is all. 

Mr. Kizcorr. Mr. Meader ? 

Mr. Meaper. Would you leave the CAA as an administrator, or 
would you make it a Board if you gave it its independence ¢ 

Mr. Sayen. I would leave it as an administrator, put the responsi- 
bility squarely on a compentent administrator and build up the Civil 
are Aaministention and its agency so that they could do the 

ob. 
} At the present time, taking the field of research for example, research 
funds for CAA have been very small and research in civil aviation has 


been done by practically everybody else but CAA: CAA is initiating 
a study at the present time to determine, among other things, the needs 
of the airways system for the handling of jet aircraft and we have 
had jet aircraft operating in the airways system for almost 10 years. 

We feel their research and development program must. be built 
up and their overall agency and the responsibility for the airspace job 
must be + ae directly on one man. 


Mr. Meaper. Would you transfer the NACA, or National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics, to this new superagency ¢ 

Mr. Sayen. No. No; I think NACA should be kept just the way 
it is. It is a good basic research institution. I think the money we 
spend in NACA is some of the best-spent money we put up. 

Mrs, Grirrirns. Now, does the CAA have to compete with ‘other 
departments in the Department of Commerce for funds? 

r.Sayen. I do not know 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is, when the budget is being set up and the 
Commerce Department gets so much money, then everyone within 
the Commerce Department has to compete for that money, is not 
that right, and does not the CAA have to compete with other agencies 
within the Department ? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, yes. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. So that they have to sell, first, the Secretary, 
whereas it would be better if all they had to do was sell the President 
and Congress. If the Secretary is speaking for them, they are in 
a difficult position ; are they not? 

Mr. Sayen. As I understand the present situation, first you de- 
termine the budget and sell it to the Under Secretary and the Under 
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Secretary sells it to the Secretary and the Secretary must sell it 
to the Budget Bureau and then the people jointly bring it over to 
the Congress. By that time, in my view, the Administrator is pretty 
well hemmed in from the standpoint of making any case to Congress 
for civil aviation. If he can sell the Under Secretary and Secretary 
of Commerce on his program, and the Budget Bureau, he might get 
some support for it. 

Now, I realize that under even an independent agency, that there 
would be some of that situation remaining. However, I believe the 
Administrator would have a much freer hand in making the needs, 
his needs for civil aviation known. 

Mr. Kizeorr. Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask one more question. 

Now, until 1940, CAA was an independent agency ? 

Mr.Sayen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I guess the CAB and CAA were together; were they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. I am asking this because I do not know. Maybe you 
do not know, either, but I will ask the question anyway. 

While it was independent, did it exercise and display greater lead- 
ership than it has in the last 15 years since it has been in the Com- 
merce Department ? 

Mr. Sayen. I think it is almost impossible to make a comparison 
because the Civil Aeronautics Act was passed in 1938 and reorganized 
in 1940, there being only a 2-year period during which time aviation, 
as we know it today, was really just getting under way, and traffic 
control and these technical problems we have today were practically 
nonexistent. 

Therefore, I really could not give you a fair appraisal in com- 
parison. 

Mr. Mraper. And in making the CAA independent, you would not 
reunite it with CAB, you would leave the CAB alone; is that right? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, have you or your association recommended this 
program in the past ? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have any literature on it? 

Mr. Sayen. I think we have a small mountain of it around. 

Mr. Mzaper. I mean, have you passed resolutions, or do you have 

any studies or briefs on the subject ? 
_ Mr. Sayen. Yes, but they are—in 1938, of course, we were active 
in connection with the Civil Aeronautics Act as then adopted. In 
1940, we strongly opposed the reorganization bill, and ever since then 
we have advocated that the independence be restored. 

In various publications and so forth, we have also advocated that 
the Bureau of Safety Investigation, which is now under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, be an independent investigating board. That was part 
of the original setup. In the original organization they were inde- 
pendent, and that was changed ‘in the Reorganization Act, also. 

We felt that an accident investigation agency should be free to 
announce its results of its investigations without reporting such results 
for a decision to the board that made the rule in the first place and 
may have caused the accident. 
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At the present time, as you know, the Bureau of Safety Investigation 
investigates the accidents, but the decisions are made by the five-man 
board. The five-man board is also charged with economic regulations 
and safety regulations, the adoption of such regulations. 

We have not felt that that is a desirable structure. 

Mr. Meaper. It just strikes me that you would have each function 
of Government handled by separate independent agencies, without any 
coordination or control by a higher authority. 

Mr. Sayen. No, I do not think that is true. 

Mr. Mzaper. I mean, this Government is getting pretty big, and if 
you isolate each function and make that a little kingdom in itself, 
don’t require them to answer to any authority except the President— 
there is a limit to what the President can supervise—you would have 
chaos in the Government ; wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes, I think you would. But you have a situation here 
where the Government has assumed the responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the airways system and control of all the airspace of this 
country. They have assumed that responsibility, and that is getting 
to be a major undertaking. 

They have also assumed the responsibility for the overall administra- 
tion of safety regulations of aviation in this country, and with the 
growth of aviation now being one of the major industries in the whole 
country, it becomes a very major undertaking that the Government 
has here assumed. 

CAA alone at the present time has 16,000 employees, and it presum- 
ably will grow steadily. It has got to be a major function. You have 
the responsibility here for the control of the entire airspace, and how 
far that is going to extend eventually it is hard to say. 

There is an international conference going on in Caracas now, where 
I understand some of the problems on the agenda are the legal prob- 
lems arising from interplanetary flight and outer space and so forth. 
So we started off operating at five or ten thousand feet above the earth 
and went to 20 and now we have gone to 35, and where we are going 
from this point no one knows. The traffic is growing at the rate of 
25 or 30 percent a year over the last 10 years, and in this instance, the 
Federal Government has assumed the entire responsibility for the con- 
trol and the operation of the system, physical operation of the system, 
which, of course, has not been true in the other transportation 
industries. 

I think this is a special case. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I wonder if you are not emphasizing the avia- 
tion part and ignoring the fact that it impinges upon other areas of 
activity. You see nothing but the control of airspace and you do 
not want a lot of committees confusing the situation, you want strong 
central control vested in one place, but aren’t you ignoring that it has 
relations elsewhere for instance, Defense? I mean, I do not think 
you will ever get Congress to adopt, or the Administration to recom- 
mend, that the Defense Department be subject to CAA and its air- 
space requirements. 

T do not think you are going to let the use of airspace for communi- 
cations be controlled by CAA; I do not think the FCC is going to go 
out of business. And, you are going to put all that in CAA. 

Mr. Sayen. No, no. If you carried the thing out to its logical con- 
clusion, if you are not going to give the control to CAA, but you 
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are going to give the military the right to determine its own airspace 
requirements, then you are saying that the military has the right to 
determine its own airspace requirements. If that 1s true, they could 
control all airspace. Somebody has to control it, and we have put in 
civil hands and kept it in civil hands. 

It is all, of course, going to be under the control of Government, 
Government agencies, but somebody has to make the decisions. 

Mr. Meaper. Right now the closest thing to a superior body—both 
the Defense Department and—CAA is the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee, isn’t it? 

Mr. SayEn. That is right. ; 

Mr. Meaper. And what I am wondering about is whether or not 
there needs to be some agency which is above both the military and 
civilian requirements that can reconcile the differences and at the 
same time exercise some leadership, not just be a court which settles 
disputes. And I believe that is the line of thinking of the Harding 
committee ; isn’t it ? 

Mr. SayEN. I do not think the Harding committee made any 
cific recommendations as such. They pointed out the area which 
needed study and the method by which it might be studied, which was 
the eee of General Curtis. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, the Harding committee only satisfied itself that 
a study needed to be made. Now you differ with them because you 
do not think there needs to be any further study. You have a solu- 
tion right now, but their thinking was not — the lines that you are 
recommending, that the CAA be made the final authority on all these 
matters involving use of the airspace. 

I think their thinking was along the lines of setting up something 
to replace the Air Coordinating Committee, but they did not have 
the blueprint worked out and that is why they recommended that 
Curtis work out a blueprint. 

My bill that you talked about differs only in that I believe the stud 
should be done by a commission, under which people like you onl 
Congressmen could participate, rather than have it aes by one man 
in the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Sayen. That might be desirable from a long run pull. How- 
ever, we have had a whole series of studies of civil aviation. We have 
had one about every 2 or 3 years as far back as I can remember on 
aviation on a whole. We have had investigations; we had a Finletter 
report and a Doolittle report and so on and so on.. It is our feeling 
that if adequate planning was done by the agency that is responsible 
for doing it in the first place, if continual research and planning can be 
done in the field, keeping ahead of development in the field, this con- 
stant, what I would call patchwork, would not be necessary. 

We have just, plainly, underestimated a number of our aviation 
problems to the point heed it has reached almost national emergency 
proportions. The military people, I believe, will tell you flatly today 
that the inadequacies of the air-traffic-eontrol system make it impos- 
sible for them to fulfill their national-defense functions, air-defense 
functions, because we do not have positive control of aircraft move- 
ment in this country. 

They have made those statements public, that it affects their ability 
to do their job very badly. But the responsibility for that function is 
CAA’s statutory responsibility, and if CAA should fail to do it, con- 
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tinue to fail to do it, then somewhere along the line the military will 
probably have to do it themselves, just so they can do their job on the 
national defense of this country. 

Mr. Kitéore. Mr. Minshall, do you have any questions? 

Mr. MinsHatu. No; I have no questions. 

Mr. Kureorr. Mr. Plapinger? 

Mr. Puarinerr. Mr. Sayen, you referred before to a delegation of 
control by the CAA over airspace. What did you have reference to 
when you made that statement ? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, we have had the beginning of a program by which 
the CAA would set in certain areas a certain number of aircraft move- 
ments per day, and in some such places below that number it would not 
control airspace at all, and other places it would delegate to the mili- 
tary the control of that airspace. In some places it would be a com- 
bination of civil and military traffic. 

We feel very strongly that the control of air traffic should be under 
a single agency and should be under the agency that has the statutory 
responsibility in the first place. 

’ Mr. Piapincer. You mean that there are military controllers? 

Mr. Sayen. Military controllers under the military people, being 
paid by the military, controlling both military and civil air traffic. 

Mr. Piaprincer. How does this mesh into the entire system of air 
traffic control, where there is this military control ? 

Mr. Sayren. Well, it is handled in accordance with the procedures 
established for traffic control. 

Mr. Piarrncer. But doesn’t the CAA keep tab of the procedures 
that are being carried out? 

Mr. Sayen. They help establish the procedures in the first instance. 

Mr. PLaprIncer. Well, then, I do not follow as to what the disad- 
vantage is if CAA establishes the procedures, and the military is fol- 
lowing those procedures. 

Mr. Sayen. Well, the disadvantage is: in the first place, traffic is 
being controlled by people who are being paid by the military and are 
responsible to the military and not responsible to the CAA who has 
the responsibility for control of air traffic. 

And the responsibility, we feel, should go directly to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. It is their responsibility and they cannot 
delegate the responsibility. ‘They should be controlling it with their 
own employees and assume the responsibility for the result. 

Mr. Piaprncer. That is what I am concerned with. What has the 
result been that led you to this statement? Has there been an unsatis- 
factory result in the areas where CAA procedures have been followed 
by the military? : 

Mr. Sayen. Well, there has not been very much of it, yet, because it 
was resisted so strongly when it was started, that it was stopped. 

Mr. Piaprncer. When was it started, incidentally ? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, to the best of my knowledge, about 2 years ago. 
That may not be accurate, but to. the best of my knowledge it was 2 
years _ 

Mr. PLapringer. How widespread is it? i 

Mr. Sayzn. Not very widespread now. Most of it has been dis- 
continued because of the opposition to it. 

Mr. Prarrneer. I see. You also mentioned before that the ALPA 
is in favor of completely controlling airspace.. What happens to small 
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eraft under such a system? Do you mean the small craft could fly in 
certain designated areas without all of the equipment that has to be 
carried by aircraft flying in the control areas? 

Mr. Sayen. Now, small craft, of course, could be given the equip- 
ment so that they could fly with control. If they = not have that 
minimum equipment, then they would have to fly away from those 
areas where there is control. 

You have some of that situation in Washington, D. C., where it has 
been designated as a congested area and separate rules apply and you 
have to have minimum equipment to operate in this area. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Is there any fear that this would drive the small 
craft out of the airspace ? 

Mr. SayeN. Oh, yes; it is a controversial point. It is a very con- 
troversial point with the private pilot; first, there is the question of 
investment in the minimum equipment, and, second, there is the 
question of the right of free access to all airspace and airports and 
so on. 

So, by and large, that theory, completely controlled airspace, is, I 
believe, opposed by some private pilots. 

Mr, Puaprncer. This will require ILS flying permits for all, or a 
good many of the private pilots; would it not? 

Mr. Sayen. You mean for ILS flying—well, not necessarily. 

Mr. Piapincer. Not necessarily ? 

Mr. Sayen. If they are going to fly on instruments, they have to 
have an instrument rating; they have to be licensed to fly on instru- 
ments, Flying under control and under VFR conditions would not 
necessarily require instrument rating. 

Mr. Puapincer. You mean flying under the theory of controlled air 
space is not incompatible with VFR requirements? 

Mr. Sayen. No. 

Mr. Piapincer. Will you elaborate on that, please? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, VFR, the definition of VFR is visual flight rules, 
which means flying where you maintain clearance from other aircraft 
by your own vision, the “see and be seen” principle. Flying on instru- 
ment flight rules, of course, is where you are being controlled from the 
ground, and you can’t maintain control by visual means. 

But under the present situation, one airplane can be flying under 
control and one flying by visual flight rules, and so really, you have no 
protection for either airplane as far as control is concerned. Both of 
them then have to. rely on visual means. 

With the speed of modern aircraft and the visual problems that re- 
sult, it is just plainly impractical and impossible to maintain clearance 
from other aircraft by visual means. You can do it to some extent at 
slower speeds, as you might have in control zones, airport approach 
areas, and so forth. That is something that has been advocated and 
is in effect in some places, that you reduce speed when you come into 
an airport area and fly by visual means. But for en route flying, par- 
ticularly at either high altitudes or high speeds, it is just impossible 
to maintain clearance between aircraft by visual means. You just 
cannot see the other airplane. 

Therefore, they have to have positive control: Now, CAA has a 
program which is going into effect very shortly to control all aircraft 
movements above 24,000: feet, which isa very good thing—taking care 
of en route traffic about 24,000 feet—because at those altitudes and 
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those speeds it is impossible to maintain clearance any other way. The 
theory is that eventually it will come down to lower and lower alti- 
tudes as the years go by. f 

Mr. Puarrneer. Has your concern over the air traffic-control prob- 
lem been lessened by the institution of the 5-year program of CAA? 

Mr. Saven. Well, we welcome, of course, the 5-year program. We 
think it is too conservative. We think that before the 5 years are up, 
we will be a long way behind again, and that the program should, by 
all means, be accelerated and the projected installations completed as 
rapidly as possibl. 

I think it isa much too conservative program. 

Mr. Prarrncer. Conservative as to the rapidity with which the 
radar installations will be installed ? 

Mr. Saren. Yes. All of the installations contemplated in the 5-year 
program. I think it is much too conservative a program and should 
be accelerated. 

Mr. Prapincer. You mean that the equipment should be installed 
immediately rather than over a 5-year period ? 

Mr. Sayren. The installations of communications changes, control 
changes, and radar installations that are contemplated are needed 
right now and have been needed for some time. By the time we get it 
in 5 years from now, we think we will be behind the situation again, 
with the rate of growth of traffic and change of speed. By the end of 
the 5-year program, we will be operating a large number of jet trans- 
ports in this country, combined with the military. 

Mr. Praprncer. Has ALPA taken any position with respect to 
whether TACAN is more desirable than VOR/DME? 

Mr. Sayin. No. 

Mr. Piaprincer. You would be happy with either system? 

Mr. Sayen. We want a good accurate, reliable short-range. nav- 
igational aid combined with distance-measuring equipment, and if 
somebody can supply that, we would be very happy to have it. We 
could use the DME right now. We have a short-range naviga- 
tional aid that does a very reliable job. If somebody can build a 
better one, then we would like to have it. 

We haven’t entered into the controversy about the—that is, the 
technical controversy of one versus the other or the investment prob- 
lems, and so on. 

Mr. Piaprncer. You expressed concern in your statement concern- 
ing the loss of CAA controller personnel. Have you discussed this 
with anybody within the CAA? 

Mr. Sayen. Oh, yes. For many years we have been working on 
it with them and it is not a simple problem because it involves the 
civil-service classifications and changes of classifications, and so forth, 
and I believe it is currently a project, that somebody is trying to do 
something about it so as to maintain high level of experience in 
their controller personnel and to try to get the most competent con- 
troller personnel in the most congested areas. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What is the personnel control—— 

Mr. Sayen. It varies. I mean, it goes through the civil service 
classification and what the maximum is—— 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. What is the maximum? 

Mr. Sayen. I don’t know what the maximum grade is. 
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Mr. Pxarrncer. The only contact. we have had has been with the 
air traffic control center chief in New York. For instance, there the 
chief of the air traffic control center, I believe, is a GS—12, having some- 
where in the neighborhood of 250 controllers under him. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What does a GS-12 make? 

Mr. Puiapincer. $7,570 a year. One of the problems there, we were 
told, was that the chief of the air traffic control center in New York 
is paid the same as the chief of the air traffic control center in Great 
Falls, Mont., who handles somewhere in the neighborhood of 10 per- 
eent of New York area traffic. Understandably there has been some 
difficulty in getting personnel to shift, from Great Falls, Mont., to 
New York, with the marked variation in responsibility and no more 
money. 

Mr. Sayen, during the ALPA safety forum, Capt. J. D. Smith read 
a paper in which he assailed the inability to provide intelligent air- 
port expansion. Could you elaborate on that somewhat, sir ? 

Mr. Sayen. I am sorry, I missed the the middle part of the ques- 
tion. The availability: 

_ Mr. Puapinerr. The failure to provide an intelligent airport expan- 
sion program. 

Mr. Sayen. Well, the airport program by and large hasn’t kept up 
with aircraft development, that is, development from the stand- 
point of speed and weights of airplanes, runway requirements, from 
the standpoint of visual aid to move the airplane around the airport 
and get it off the airport and on the airport, out of the air traftic 
control system, and from the standpoint of multiple runway installa- 
tions and multiple navigational systems, and so forth. 

For example, generally in pilots’ opinion the best airport in the 
world is London airport. They have multiple runways of ample 
length. They have 2 ILS systems, or 3, I have forgotten, so that 
no matter what the wind direction is, you can still make an approach. 
They have multiple approach-lights systems in different directions 
so that you can make an approach in different weather conditions. 
And taken overall, it is far superior to any airport we have in this 
country, despite the fact that we had, for example, in Chicago, 380,000 
aircraft movements off 1 airport last year which makes it way above 
any place in the world. 

Now, you can increase the acceptance rate and the movements out 
of the one airport. You can increase both the number of movements 
that you can handle in a day and the safety of the situation and, of 
course, the ability to handle weather, a great deal by these aids. 

But we just haven’t kept up with the installation of such aids as 
the industry has gone along. We haven’t kept up with the British, 
for example, at London airport and with the availability of the aids, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Puaprncer. In connection with the multiple runway situation, 
as a Government Operations subcommittee interested in efficiency and 
economy, we were interested to find that the Air Force, for instance, 
is using the single runway rather than the multiple runway and that 
they found that the use of the cross-wind landing gear has been 
helpful in this respect. We also understand that there are some air- 

orts in the Western Hemisphere, out of the country, where this has 
n very satisfactorily meee 
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Why the emphasis on multiple runways? 

Mr. Sayen. By multiple runways, I am talking about 2 runways in 
the same direction, parallel to each other, so 1 aircraft can be taking 
off while another is landing; also, you can land 2 airplanes at once. 

Mr. Piarrncer. You are not concerned with multidirectional run- 
ways? 

Mr. Sayen. By and large, commercial aviation has not subscribed 
to the cross-wind gear for transport aircraft. 

Mr. Piarrnger. Why is that, sir? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, complications with the cross-wind gear. The 
commercial aviation by and large hasn’t accepted it as being a suf- 
ficiently useful or reliable device to use in commercial aviation. For 
all the technical reasons—frankly, I don’t know. 

Mr. Piaptncer. We are interested in that, of course, and the Air 
Force, I understand—I think with the B-52—— 

Mr. Sayen. There are many reasons for that exclusive of saving 
runways. I mean, some of these things are peculiar to the particular 
aircraft. I mean, one airplane may have aerodynamic characteristics 
which would make it desirable to have some sort of a castering gear. 

Mr. Puiaprneer. I am sure you are familiar with some of the “sand” 
that has been raised in other quarters about the conduct of airline air- 
craft as causing the near miss. Would you care to comment on that, 

lease ? 
‘ Incidentally, what is a near miss, Mr. Sayen? . 

Mr. Sayen. There have been various definitions for that, and every- 
body seems to have their own, but I guess if you come near enough 


to somebody else to scare yourself, you’ve got a near miss, and how 
easily you get scared may vary from individual to individual, so I 
don’t know if you can give it an exact measurement. There is an at- 
tempt in the survey now being made by the Civil Aeronautics Board 


that rose out of a youn project that is an attempt to try and tie down 


a little more closely exactly how close is a near miss, but then, again, 
it is a matter of judgement. 

But if you are referring, in your question, to, could the collision 
problem be alleviated by greater vigilance on the part of pilots, I 
feel that that is a myth, and that that is not an accurate statement, 
and that is wishful thinking. 

In the first place, at the rate of closure you have in modern air- 
planes, you can’t see them quickly enough to take evasive action 
particularly under cruise conditions. 

In the second place, they haven’t built the human being yet who can 
sit on the edge of the seat and maintain vigilance for 7 or 8 hours. 
You can maintain a certain amount of protection with reasonable 
means but it is not positive protection. 

Mr. Piaprncer. In your ALPA Pilot there is a reference to the 
expansion of the 3-mile VFR requirement to 5 miles and an expansion 
of the 1,000 feet on top requirement. Has that been accomplished, 
incidentally ? 

Mr. Sayen. No. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Are you actively pursuing those requirements, or 
expansion of those requirements? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, you get into a number of problems. If we were 
to operate all airline aircraft under IFR flight rules, positive control, 
which the pilot has the alternative under his authority of doing. He 
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can operate under IFR flight rules if he desires, but we operated all 
of our flights under IFR flight rules, the industry would suffer a 
very severe economic penalty in the way of delays and the passengers 
would be inconvenienced a great deal. 

Mr. Puapincer. That is because our airport can’t handle it? 

Mr. Sayen. Our airway system and communications system, and so 
on, couldn’t move the traffic. As you know, now when you get bad 
weather in a certain area, you back up traffic pretty badly, and there 
are a number of flights canceled entirely, and so on. If you operated 
under instrument flight rules conditions all the time, that condition 
would prevail all the time until the traffic control system was improved 
to the point where you could operate. 

We gave serious consideration at one time to the pilots by virtue 
of their authority as pilots, airline pilots, operating entirely under 
instrument flight rules, but when we studied the impact that 1t would 
have on the commercial operation at the present time, it would be a 
very drastic measure because the system cant’ handle it at the present 
time. 

The other complication, of course, is that if you are operating under 
instrument flight rules and somebody else is operating visually, you 
have no protection, anyhow. So that an airline pilot wouldn’t do any 
more than have protection between himself and another airline pilot, 
and if all other aviation was still using visual flight rules, you would 
have no protection. 

Mr. Piapincer. What problems has the joint use of airports by civil 
and military planes posed for airline pilots? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, that varies, of course, according to the particular 
installation and the particular airport. If you operate training flights 
off an airport where commercial flights are being operated, of course, 
there is a certain amount of hazard from collision and danger of col- 
lision, increased traffic, and so forth. If you are operating training 
flights where you have a low level of pilot experience, then you have 
increased the hazard around that particular airport. 

You can also increase delays at the airport considerably due to in- 
creased traffic at a particular airport or due to a low level of pilot 
experience. Someone gets fouled up in the instrument approach proce- 
dures and he is likely to hold up all the other traffic for some time. That 
sort of problem. 

Mr. pincer. I take it that you would consider it more desirable 
that the military be moved off installations where there is civil aircraft 
operating, or airline aircraft. 

Mr. SayEen. Yes; we generally oppose joint use. If you are going 
to have a training program for new pilots flying high-speed airplanes, 
we don’t believe it ought to be conducted off the same airport where 
you have got commercial passengers going in and out. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. May I ask a question ? 

Doesn’t the fact, though, that the airlines also conduct training 


flights off the commercial fields right here in Washington, for example, 
be just as much of a hazard? ‘ 

Mr. Sayen. Well 

Mr. MinsHatt. This is a highly congested area. I was out there the 
other day and I noticed on one of the new Viscounts that as the ship 
was taking off they cut out the outboard engine. It was explained to 
me that it was a training flight. 
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Mr. Sayen. Well, I think there is:a difference between training of 
pilots for the high-level pilot experience and training of new pilots, 
and in tactical requirements and airline requirements. If you have 
ever made a standard approach in a fighter plane, where you make a 
path over the field and then bend it around about a 60° bank, and so 
forth, that is entirely different than a commercial operation sort: of 
thing, and the same with the training. Different sort of operation, 
Basically different sort of operation. : 

Mr. Mrnswatt.. One other thing I should like to ask on the midair 
collisions that you referred to. You said that there has been approxi- 
mately 90, I think, in the last 7 years. Jit 

Mr. Sayen. Those are approximate figures. Maybe it is the last 10 
years, or some such figure. 0 

Mr. MrnsHauu. What was the cause of those collisions? Was that 
because of high speed of aircraft that you referred to, the fast closing 
times, or was it lack of pilot vigilance or cockpit visibility, or just what 
was it? 

Mr. SayeEn. I don’t have here a breakdown of what was given as the 
probable cause in each case. I think we could assume that the cause 
was that the pilots didn’t see each other for some reason. But I don’t 
have any breakdown here of the cause. We do know that practically 
all the accidents took place under conditions where you should have 
been able to see. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Some of those have been between airliner and air- 
liner, too, I believe, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Sayen. Not very many. There was one under VFR conditions 
between two airliners and there was one between a corporate aircraft 
and airline aircraft under instrument flight rules, and I think that is 
about it between airline aircraft. 

Mr. Minswatt. I am quite amazed that you say that the lack of 
increased vigilance would not at least reduce in some measure the pos- 
sibility of a midair collision. Assuming that 2 ships are approaching 
one another, maybe at 1,000 feet a second and a mile in only 5 seconds, 
and if the 2 pilots are talking to one another, and while they have the 
automatic pilot on, and assuming another airliner is coming another 
way, don’t you think a little vigilance on the part of the pilot would 
reduce that hazard ? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, in the first place, we think the possibility of being 
vigilant now—the airline pilot, at least in our area, is being as vigilant 
as it is possible for a human being to be, and do the rest of his job. 

In the first place, requirements of flying a modern transport take a 
lot of your time up in the cockpit, and we think that they are main- 
taining a high state of vigilance, as high as is possible by a human 
being at the present time. 

I personally feel, also, that it is a fallacy to think that anyone can 
sit and stare out into space for an indefinite period and see something, 
because the span of human attention isn’t that long. 

Now, if you visualize 2 airplanes each going 350 miles an hour, which 
present transports do, and pretty soon 500 miles an hour or better, 
when it is first possible for them to see each other, it would look very 
small, like the eraser on a pencil or something, and within a matter of 
seconds later, they are right together. If you have got a closure of 700 
miles an hour—— 
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Mr. Minswauu. My point is this. Isn’t there any regulation in the 
CAA regulations of any kind that requires either the copilot or the 
pilot to watch where they are going? 

Mr. Saren. Oh, yes. Oh, yes. é 

Mr. Minsnauu. Then, if they are talking together, maybe looking 
at the pretty hostess or something, 4 or 5 seconds they have gone a 
mile. 

Mr. Sayen. Sure. Maybe more. 

Mr. MinsHau. Wouldn’t that be the cause of some of the crackups, 

rhaps ? 

Mer Sara. Well, in the first: place, don’t you think it is a rather 
impractical rule under modern conditions? 

Mr. MinsHaxu. Well, when you are driving down the street in an 
automobile, you don’t look outside the window. You watch where you 
are going. 

Mr. Saren. That is right, and a pilot watches where he is going 
in the airplane within the limit of human capabilities. We have 
people run into each other on the streets, too. 

Mr. MinsHaty. Are you an active pilot now? 

Mr. SayeEn. I maintain a pilot’s license—I am not an active airline 
pilot—I am not employed by any airline. 

Mr. MrinsHatxt. Who are you employed by ? 

Mr. Sayen. The Air Line Pilots Association. 

Mr. Mrnswatx. When did you give up your active participation 
as working for an airline? 

Mr. Sayen. In 1949. 

Mr. MinsuHati. And you have worked for the Pilots Association 
ever since ? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. But Ido fly. I have just been out, and 
flew the 707. 

Mr. Minsuaty. How big an organization do you have? How many 
pilots are in it? 

Mr. Sayen. About 11,000. 

Mr. Mrinsnatt. And how big an administration do you have to 
take care of your association work? 

Mr. Sayen. We currently have about 80 staff members and then 
we have quite a large number of pilots on our payroll, continuously, 
who do specialized work for us in all fields. I guess the total—well, 
we have 80 staff members and then a number of pilots working for us. 

Mr. Minsuauu. As a practical matter—and have a high regard 
for airline pilots and the way they operate—I have seen them chatting 
up'there, talking to one another with the automatic pilot on, eating 
a. sandwich and talking to the hostess. I have thought, I hope another 
airliner isn’t nearby and that crew doing the same thing. 

Mr. Sayen. Maybe they were flying on instruments. 

Mr. Minsnauu. No. It was clear weather. You said all these mid- 
air collisions were clear weather with the exception of 1 or 2, but I 
think a little more vigilance on the part of the pilots, themselves, 
would alleviate a lot of these collisions with other aircraft. including 
other airliners. 

Mr. Saren. The present rule requires vigilance and in my opinion 
you are getting as high a degree of vigilance now as you are ever 
going to get. 
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Mr. Minswaxw. Well, do you think sitting eating a sandwich and 
talking to the hostess, both pilots at once for over a minute, is 
vigilance ? 

r. Sayen. Yes. , 

Mr. Minsuatu. Not watching where they are going ! 

Mr. Saren. These—— rat 

Mr. MinsHa. If that is an accepted practice, I think it is some- 
thing we ought to look into and have the CAA take a few check rides 
with these people and find out what they are doing. 

Mr. Sayren. I think you have to face this fact. An airline pilot 
can be kept on duty for 16 or more hours in a day, required to fly up 
to 10 hours continuously under recent waiver of the rules by the CAB. 
Under the normal rule they were required to fly 8 hours a day which 
may take them 12 to 14 hours on duty. And no human being can 
sit on the edge of his seat and look out the window continuously for 
8 hours straight. 

Mr. MinsnHa.u. Then we had better change the regulation or do 
something about that situation. 

Mr. Sayen. That is exactly what I advocate, that the “see and be 
seen” as a method of maintaining clearance between aircraft is obso- 
lete, and they were operating under a rule that is incapable of per- 
formance and we have not only said that in ALPA. That has been 
the unanimous resolution of pinche of 22 countries, representing prac- 
tically all the pilots of the free world. We said we have to find some 
substitute for the “see and be seen” method for maintaining clearance 
between aircraft. 

Now, we have the problem today, and it is bad and it is getting 
worse every day, because you have got more airplanes in the air and 
you have got them at higher speeds, and if you want to go into a 
technical discussion of it, this fact exists. 

In high-speed airplanes at high flight there is only a matter of 
seconds between the time you can first see the man and the man is 
directly in front of you. Between the time that you see him and it 
registers and you can actuate the controls of the aircrafe and the air- 
craft actually moves from its flight, you travel a considerable distance. 
When you have a high speed trajectory, high speed in an airplane, you 
actuate the controls but the airplane doesn’t move immediately. It 
keeps on its path until the controls take effect and it moves, and that 
situation does exist today. 

Also, for high-altitude flying there is something about high altitude 
that makes it more difficult to see, and all the time the Comets are 
operating in commercial service, we do not know of a single instance 
where the pilots of one Comet ever saw another Comet in flight at 
cruising altitude. They must have been close to each other at some 
time. They just didn’t see each other, and you have the same sort 
of reports from people who are flying military aircraft at high 
altitudes. 

Now, I am not trying to be an alarmist here and I don’t want to 
give that impression, but we have got a number of problems. We have 
got the other problem that the altimeter doesn’t work at high altitudes 
any more and where you may think you have 1,000 feet or more clear- 
ance between airplanes, you just haven’t got it. One airplane is read- 
ing 30,000 and another 29,000 and they are flying side by side. 
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We have to develop an altimeter that tells us how high we are and 
we haven’t got it yet. We have got a large number of those problems 
to resolve before we can lick this aircraft control problem, but we are 
not going to lick it by passing another rule or passing another regula- 
tion which says that you are supped to look out the window more, or 
something, because the airline pilot and pilots generally are very, very 
cognizant of the collision hazard and they are scared to death of it. 
They are going to do everything they possibly can to try and avoid it. 

Mr. Minsuatu. That is all I have. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I asked about the literature or briefs 
that Mr. Sayen’s association has prepared. Do you have something 
you could furnish the committee as a basis for your position ? 

Mr. Sayen. I will undertake to furnish the committee anything we 
have historically or—— 

Mr. Meaper. Resolutions or briefs, or statements of some kind that 
set forth the Air Line Pilots position. I think it would be helpful 
for the committee to have that. 

Mr. Kuzeore. Feel free to supplement the record with any addi- 
tional information you have which bears on this inquiry. 

Mr. Sayen. Thank you very much. We will go through our mate- 
rial and furnish you with anything we feel might be helpful. We feel 
we would also be happy to furnish anything further that you think 
might occur to any of you that might be in our possession or that we 
could get for you that would be helpful to you in this problem. 

Weare very pleased to see that you are interested in these problems. 

Mr. Mraper. I would like to go back to the reference to H. R. 11065. 
I think you stated that you though the purpose of the bill was good 
but you didn’t think the method was right, 

Now, does that mean that you prefer the approach that the Harding 
committee recommended that the study be made by a single reaisilaal, 
or do you believe that a commission would do a better job? 

Mr. Sayen. Well 

Mr. Meraper. I think you also said that you didn’t think any more 
studies need to be made at all, but assuming that there was to be a 
study, do you think that. it would be better done by a single individual 
in the executive branch of the Government or by a.commission which 
nce together the executive branch, the Congress and private in- 

ustry ¢ 

Me Baven: As I see what has resulted from the Harding committee 
study, we have an individual appointed primarily to do one job and 
that is to try and resolve or make recommendations for resolving the 
air traffic control problem, and I think unless I am mistaken, that they 
are going to confine their activities, General Curtis’ activities primarily 
to the solution of that one problem. SoI am skeptical that out of that 
will come an overall evalution of just where we are going in this civil 
aviation or aviation field. 

Now, I feel, also, that this is a continuing problem in which Gov- 
ernment from the civilian aviation view must be constantly planning 
and constantly in research and that that has to be done by some group, 
and I feel that it should be done under the group that has been given 
the statutory responsibility for doing it, and that is the Civil Aeron- 
autics Administration. 

So, from that comes the conclusion that if the Congress were to re- 
store the independence of the CAA and say, this is your job and you 
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are going to have to do it, and put the responsibility directly on the 
Administrator, that he would then have the agency as a whole, with 
meee and organization, and the man who had been told to do this 
job. 

So, we, in effect, would have in one action accomplished what you 
seek to accomplish here. 

Now, I realize that the executive branch of the Government could 
do it probably now if they set out to do it, but as I see the project 
that has been assigned to General Curtis here, it is one part of the 
overall problem. 

Mr. Meaper. I was going to ask you on what you base that. Are 
you familiar with what he is doing? It certainly isn’t based upon 
the Harding report which is not at all limited to air traffic control. 
It is all “aviation facilities,” as I recall it. 

Mr. Piartncer. That is the term that is used. 

Mr. Mraper. Which would encompass airports and navigation con- 
trols, of course, but also, I don’t know that they said too much about 
design of aircraft, but it means the entire field, and as I understood 
it, his study was to see what agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government have responsibilities in the field of aviation and recom- 
mend some realinement in the executive branch of the Government 
that would not only resolve conflicts and friction, but also exercise 
leadership and planning in the field of aviation. 

Now, if you have some information that he is limiting himself only 
to air navigation controls, I think the committee would like to have 
that. It certainly is not based upon the report, the Harding report. 

Mr. Puaprneer. It is a study of aviation facilities, which is defined 
in the third paragraph on page 1 of the Harding report. 

Mr. Meaper (reading) : 

We think of aviation facilities as comprising airports, navigation aids, traffic- 
control devices, communications that link them together. 

In other words, I don’t think the report limits Mr. Curtis to just 
navigation aids but you may have some information about his actual 
operation that we don’t know about. 

Mr. Sayen. Well, we, of course, followed this project very care- 
fully throughout the years and through the developments which led 
to the appointment of Mr. Curtis. Frankly, we thought it was a good 
thing. But our overall impression has been that the primary function 
at least, was to try and make recommendations to resolve this overall 
traffic-control problem. 

Now, the traffic-control problem necessarily leads into communica- 
tions, navigation facilities, use of airspace and physical setup for 
controlling traffic and to what extent they go into airports, because 
when you get into airports, you get into community Sore but also 
to some extent the airport problem. 

We are hopeful that in doing that he would conceive that the airway 
starts at the ramp and ends at the ramp, so he would take the whole 
airway problem into consideration. But there are a large number of 
other functions performed by CAA in addition to the air traffic con- 
trol problem. Until very recently, and I believe, still in the CAA 
organizational setup, traffic control and the airways system was a 
fairly minor office. It has only been in the last few months that it 
began to be put up as a department of its own with a department head, 
and so forth. 
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But as you know, CAA is also responsible for certifications of new 
aireraft and overall safety enforcement, enforcement of overall safety 
regulations, and maintenance and all of the other safety regulations. 

. Meaper.. I would like to get back to the question I had in 
mind. You don’t think a study needs to be made because you would 
just-make the CAA independent and give it even additional authority 
if it doesn’t have it already. But assuming that a study should be 
made of the various committees and agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government that have responsibility with respect to aviation, 
should that study be made by an individual or by a Commission such 
as I have proposed? Do you see any advantages in having a body 
of citizens drawn from the Government and from industry similar 
to the Hoover Commission or the Randall Commission or the Kestn- 
baum Commission to study this setup in the executive branch of the 
Government and make recommendations about how it ought to be 
streamlined and improved and have the authority, or perhaps the 
standing, to command the respect of the various agencies in the 
executive branch of the Government? 

Mr. Saven. I think if you are going to make an overall study such 
as is contemplated here that the commission type is preferable because 
then you can have participation by various interested groups who 
are concerned with the problem, and if you are going into the overall 
problem as yeponed to my concept of what General Curtis is to do, 
then I think the Commission setup would be superior. That is my 
personal view. 

Mr: Pvarrneer. In order to resolve any doubt about what Mr. Cur- 
tis’ mission is, Mr. Bennett of Mr. Curtis’ staff has made available to 
us a White House release defining in general terms Mr. Curtis’ mis- 
sion. Possibly we should insert this in the record to clarify this 
point. 

Mr. Meaper. No objection. 

Mr. Kiraore. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 

THE WHITE Hovssz, 
Washington, February 10, 1956. 
Mr. Epwarp P. CurRTIs, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: I am delighted that you have agreed to serve as Special 
Assistant to the President for Aviation Facilities Planning. In this capacity 
you will be responsible for: 

1. The direction and coordination of a long-range study of the Nation’s re- 
quirements for aviation facilities. 

2. The development of a comprehensive pian for meeting in the most effective 
and economical manner the needs disclosed by the study. 

3. The formulation of legislative, organizational, administrative, and budgetary 
recommendations to implement the comprehensive plan. 

I am taking this action because the rapid technical advances in aviation and 
the remarkable growth in the use of air transportation have confronted the 
Nation with serious aviation-facilities problems. Modern aircraft can be 
operated in the numbers required by the national defense and the civilian 
economy only if airports, navigation aids, air traffic control devices, and com- 
munications systems are suitable for their needs. Moreover, anticipated further 
increases in air traffic, the introduction of jet propulsion for civil as well as 
military aircraft, the advances being made in vertical flight, and the greater 


use of higher altitudes, all presage much heavier future demands upon our 
facilities for navigation and traffic control. 
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The preparation and acceptance of a comprehensive aviation-facilities plan 
will provide the basis for the timely installation of technically adequate aids, 
for optimum coordination of the efforts of the civil and military departments, 
for the avoidance of costly duplications of systems and equipment, and for ef- 
fective participation by State and local authorities and the aircraft operators in 
meeting facilities requirements. To delay the formulation of the plan is to 
invite further congestion of the airspace, needless hazard, economic loss, in- 
convenience to users, and possible impairment of the national security. 

The Departments of Defense and Commerce have responsibilities in the opera- 
tion of aviation programs. But revolutional possibilities and the all-embracing 
character of aviation development require an independent, overall study of this 
national problem. That duty is placed upon you. 

There already exists within the Government, and particularly in these two 
Departments, a wealth of experience, much of which should be helpful to you. 
In assembling the facts on aviation facilities needs and in developing the various 
elements of the comprehensive plan, you are authorized to call upon not only 
these two Departments, but upon any official of the executive branch for assist- 
ance. In fact, it is my expectation that the departments and agencies concerned 
with aviation will serve as your principal resource in carrying out your assign- 
ments. 


I am transmitting copies of this letter to the Secretaries of Defense and Com- 
merce with a request that they each designate a top-level officer to work with 
you and to assure the availability to you of every assistance which their De- 
partments can provide. 


I shall follow your work with deep interest. I shall expect that from time 
to time you will give me reports of your progress and that you will promptly 
advise me of anything that I might do to expedite your work. 

For your further information and guidance, there is enclosed a copy of the 
report recently submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget by the 
Aviation Facilities Study Group. 

Sincerely, 
DwieuTt D. EISENHOWER. 

Mr. Praprncer. Is ALPA represented on any of the current Gov- 
ernment committees ? 

Mr. Saren. Yes. We are on quite a large number of them, com- 
mittees working in various fields; of course, the committee that is 
charged with developing the common system, that has been in existence, 
the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics which isn’t strictly 
a Government committee, but it is a joint committee, and we are 
represented there under the executive committee and a number of the 
subcommittees. 

We sit on some of the NACA work and a number of others. 

Mr. Prartncer. Any of the ACC committees? 

Mr. Sayen. We are represented on a subcommittee, the Technical 
Division of the ACC. 

Mr. Puarincer. You have modestly refrained from any reference to 
the ALPA safety forum. I think that might be of interest to the 
members. 

Mr. Sayen. We maintain quite an extensive air-safety organization 
of our own and different people participate in various committees 
around the country on the projects, and we have got, I think, currently 
some 20 specialist committees of pilots working on all sorts of prob- 
lems. We have our own air traffic control committee which consists 
of 12 active pilots with consultants who work on this situation con- 
stantly, and we have committees working on exterior lighting of air- 
craft wherewe have been trying to solve the collision problem partly 
by increasing the visibality of aircraft, both daytime and nighttime, 
by a better exterior lighting, and there has been some progres made in 
that, although we regard it as an interim solution to the problem. 
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Then we have active committees working in connection with the 
development and construction of all of these new transport airplanes 
that are coming out. The committees are in and out of the factories 
almost constantly in consultation with the buyers so that the Hiner Ra 
view is made known on some of the things that should be in those 
airplanes. And so on, and soon. I could go on at some length. 

e have air safety committees in 124 councils scattered around the 
United States and foreign countries who work constantly on moni- 
toring of safety problems and traffic control problems, and so on. 

Local committees work with the local authoritiesin each location 
around the country, each city, on local poblems of airports and traffic 
control and safety regulations and so on. 

We have our own engineering and air-safety group staffed with our 
own engineers, and then once a year we sponsor an industry gathering 
of our safety representatives from all of our groups and to which we 
invite the industry and govermental people from this country and 
other countries to discuss currently critical operational problems. 
Also once a year we have a gathering of the pilot representatives from 
some 22 countries, and we devote the entire discussions to technical 
matters having to do with aviation. 

We maintain offices in London and through that group we have 
a number of committees who work constantly on technical matters 
which are then processed through ICA, the International Civic Avia- 
tion Organization. 

Mr. Puaptncer. I don’t have any further questions, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would like to insert in the record a speech by Capt. J. D. Smith 
on Air Traffic Control made at the ALPA Safety Forum, and an 
article in the March 1956 issue of the Air Line Pilot, which is the 
ALPA publication, and in somewhat the Madison Avenue fashion, 
is entitled “Russian Roulette on the Airways.” 

Also, an article called Midair Collisions, a pilot’s view by Captain 
Stone from Air Line Pilot of February 1956. 

Mr. Meaper. No objection. 

(See appendix, exhibit 2, 3, and 4, pp. 969, 973, and 976.) 

Mr. Puartneer. I might add, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that Mr. 
Johnson and myself, were invited to the recent ALPA Safety Forum. 
Our attendance there served as the origin of our knowledge of this 
subject matter of these hearings. 

e are, indeed, very grateful to the Air Line Pilots Association. I 
would like the record to show that. 

a Knieéore. Without objection, this will be received into the 
record. 

Mr. Sayen, we appreciate very much your coming up. You were 
very cooperative. 

he committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
when we will hear Mr. Max Karant of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association. 

Mr. Sayen. Thank you very much. I enjoyed being here. 

If I may say one more thing, I hope I haven’t given you the im- 
pression that the aviation business is in a horrible condition and that 
nobody should ride on airplanes because that certainly hasn’t been 
my intent. I merely want to point out that we have a number of 
problems that have to be resolved, and flying on the airplanes is still 
about the safest method of transportation around. 
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Mr. Kireorr. Thank you very much. We assume every flight has 
several of your members aboard, so you would have some interest in 
that. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2p. m., this same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Motionan. The quorum is present. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Mr. Karant, will you take the stand, please. 

The first witness this afternoon is Mr. Max Karant, vice president 
of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association. 

Mr. Karant, I understand you have a prepared statement. Will 
you please proceed in your own fashion. 

Please identify yourself for the reporter. 

Mr. Karant. I am Max Karant, vice president of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association. 


STATEMENT OF MAX KARANT, VICE PRESIDENT, AIRCRAFT 
OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Karant. Thank you for this opportunity to appear before your 
subcommittee. I am particularly grateful because of the areas of 
exploration your group has selected. There are —— problems involv- 
ing the role of the Federal Government in civil aviation. Some 
you have already heard of; many are still to come. 

In the interest of conserving your time, I will not go into voluminous 
detail concerning each of the many areas in which general civil avia- 
tion is vitally concerned, I will attempt to confine my remarks to a 
general discussion of the major areas themselves, and will then wel- 
come an opportunity to answer any questions. 

First, let me tell who I am. I am vice president of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, and organization similar in philosophy 
and makeup to the American Automobile Association. AOPA was 
formed in 1939 by a group of prominent Pennsylvania businessmen 
who even then were pioneering the use of private aircraft as a means 
of transportation in both their business and personal lives. It was 
clear to these men 17 years ago, that what we now call general aviation 
was potentially the biggest part of civil aviation and that this segment 
of aviation sorely needed a voice and the protection and recognition 
that can only come from a unified group of American citizens with 
the same interests. 

How accurate their vision was can best be described by the growth of 
AOPA itself. In its early years AOPA had a tiny handful of mem- 
bers. In 1950 it had about 37,000. By the end of this year we esti- 
mate we'll have 60,000. All of these are pilots or plane owners, and 
must so certify before they are accepted for membership. To give 
you some idea of the significance of such a group of American citizens, 
AOPA’s membership alone includes more civil pilots than there are 
in all the other countries of the United Nations combined. And our 
members alone own.and operate more civil aircraft than are operated in 
all the U. N. countries together except the United States itself. 

All of us concerned with the operational and policy matters of 
AOPA are active civil pilots. Most of us own our own aircraft, and 
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fly them regularly throughout the entire Western Hemisphere. Both 
Mr. J. B. Hartranft, AOPA president, and I keep our airplanes here 
at Washington National Airport, and operate with complete freedom 
and efficiency from this airport whenever the need arises. I — this 
out merely to indicate to you that we are fairly well qualified to speak 
on some of the subjects of concern to your subcommittee. 

The air traffic problem: I have put this first on my list because of 
the tremendous amount of publicity that has been given this subject in 
recent months. As you know, the Harding report reflects much of this 
publicity, and dwells at some length on the popular theme that says 
we're running out of air space. 

Our voice in this particular area has been pretty weak and puny 
alongside the high volume of sound coming from the airline and mili- 
tary. Despite this fact, we still contend that many people in respon- 
sible positions are being deliberately misled into believing that the sky 
is almost literally black with airplanes whose pilots devote much of 
their time desperately trying to dodge each other. 

The Harding report, for example, first hit the front pages with the 
new-famous shocker to the effect that there’s an average of four near 
misses a day throughout the United States involving the airlines. As 
you know, the press grabbed that one immediately. But they omitted 
some: basic information, such as the fact that—as the Harding report 
accurately reported—this was merely the claim of a special committee 
of the airline pilots, working with the Air Transport Association, the 
airlines’ official association here in Washington. 

No one, of course, bothered to analyze this particular claim. Re- 
sults obtained in an experimental high-destiny zone around the Wash- 
ington, D, C. area revealed some interesting facts on this subject. In 
just 1 month 24 pilots reported near misses. Because there is no fair 
and practical way to get all the facts in connection with such an in- 
cident we could only use the information we got with many reserva- 
tions. But some basic facts quickly became apparent : 

1. In a considerable number of the 24 incidents reported, the pilot 
who filed the report actually could very well have been the pilot re- 
sponsible for the reported near miss. 

2. There is much reason to believe that the actual definition of a 
near miss depends to a considerable extent on the element of surprise 
involved. For example, a pilot reports what he regards to be a bona 
fide near miss. The chances are reasonably good—depending upon 
how big and complex an airplane he was flying—that he was pre- 
occupied inside the cockpit, and wasn’t looking where he was going. 
The chances also are that the other pilot—the one flying the other 
airplane, on which we invariably could get no information—actually 
saw the airplane of the first pilot, and was conducting himself safely. 
But when the pilot of the first plane happened to look and saw the 
second, he was startled, sometimes took evasive action—and ultimately 
filed a near miss report. No one has every questioned such near miss 
reports, and it is this sort of unsupported evidence that is behind 
many of the near miss claims you have seen so widely publicized. 

There is air-traffic congestion today, but it is imperative that gen- 
tlemen like yourselyes thoroughly understand what’s behind it, and 
not be misled. As to the vague generality that we’re running out of 
room in the sky, well, that’s pure bunk. The other day I flew from 
Washington to Philadelphia, Idlewild, LaGuardia, Providence, and 
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Boston—some of the hottest airspace in the world. It was a clear 
day, so I could see an awful lot of airspace at a glance. Yet, in that 
entire flight, I counted four airplanes close enough to me to even be 
seen. You will find thousands of pilots—including airline pilots— 
who will tell you the same thing. 

The problem lies not with the amount of airspace, but with the sys- 
tem we have for using it. Our present system tends to funnel out all 
aircraft into narrow, confined bits of airspace, thereby creating con- 
gestion. It’s like trying to force all the traffic on a modern turnpike 
to use a two-lane dirt road. You’d suddenly be faced with a critical 
problem. The solution to the problem, of course, is to do something 
about the roads—not to bar all motor vehicles except the buses, trucks 
and some military weapons carriers. 

The situation 1s comparable in the air. The pilot counterpart of 
the motorist is represented by the eighty-thousand-odd registered 
civil aircraft in the United States. About 1,500 of these are operated 
by the United States airlines. All the rest are privately owned and 
operated, by individuals and businesses. To give you some idea of the 
significance of this, let me point out that there are about 375 business 
and private aircraft in the entire British Isles. 

I would like to point out here as an aside that Wayne County, Mich., 
alone has 380 airplanes registered in it, which is 5 more than the en- 
tire British Isles. 

Yet the military and airlines have long advocated that the solution 
to the overload traffic control system is to bar the great majority of the 
civil users. 


Unguestionably, the system is in dire need of change, and we sup- 
port the Harding report on this score. But this system—or any oe 
sequent system—must be designed to serve all users, not a select few. 
And until the system can be improved, we must adapt ourselves to 
conditions as they are. For example: 

Modern military and airline aircraft cannot be permitted to oper- 
ate at their dangerously high speeds in busy my cao areas. They 


are doing so today, and no one in authority has done anything about 
this problem. This is one of the important reasons we are having 
some near misses; these aircraft are deliberately being flown so fast 
that the pilots can’t see another plane in time to avoid it. This is like 
driving ‘a car into downtown Washington at 100 miles per hour. 
Technologically most modern cars will do this today—but practically 
speaking, this would be suicide. Nor would any regulatory body any- 
where permit such a thing. In the air, the responsible regulatory 
bodies are permitting such things. 

Most present-day aircraft—both civil and military, including many 
of our own—have less than the acceptable minimum standard of visi- 
bility from their cockpits. Yet, as of today, our regulatory agencies 
have done nothing about this problem. Either this visibility capa- 
bility must be fixed, or all pilots must be required by law to fly their 
aireraft in a manner that best compensates for this hazard. 

I have dwelt,on this general problem at some length for obvious 
reasons. The proposed solutions to the problem, advanced by airline 
and military spokesmen, would wipe out general aviation as we know 
it today. They would have us all fly under instrument flight rules 
in the most perfect weather, just as they are capable of doing. And 
it is this very instrument-flight control system which is so dangerously 
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overloaded today—despite the fact that it is only handling about 10 

reent of all the flying going on in the country every day. I should 
Eke to point out in passing that general aviation last year flew nearly 
uhree times as many flying hours in the United States as all the airlines 
combined. 

Navigation aids: I am sure most of you are familiar with that 
highly complicated, but very real controversy that has raged over two 
radio-navigation systems: VOR-DME and TACAN. While the sys- 
tems and their components are truly complex, the problem behind the 
controversy itself is not. The VOR-DME system was—and is—the 
system agreed to by all users of the airspace—both civil and military—- 
in the earliest days of the common system. AOPA was a member of 
Special Committee No. 31, commonly known as SC-31, the group 
generally credited with ae the common-system philosophy. . 

Some time later, however, the military—operating with their cus- 
tomary secrecy—developed TACAN, a system that does essentially the 
very same things done by the VOR-DME system, then proceeded to 
take steps to force the adoption of the military system, and to vir- 
tually abandon the not-yet-completed civil system. 

We’re not yet sure what will come of this controversy. But I’m 
personally sure of one thing: the development and adoption of a com- 
mon system of radio navigation has been set back years because of it. 

Airports: There are about 6,900 civil airports of all types in the 
United States. Of these, only about 180 are the giant terminal types 
so widely publicized and visualized by the layman. Here again, gen- 
eral aviation is the greatest single user. As a matter of fact, even at 


those 180 giant airports at. which the CAA maintains control towers, 
general aviation accounts for about 40 percent of all the traffic. 
Yet we have our problems with some of the Federal —— re- 


sponsible for the operation or control of some airports. islation 
is needed to assure that airports built with public funds will be avail- 
able toll free to noncommercial users, just as the Federal Highway 
Act assures such toll-free use. 

I would like to make an aside comment here. By toll free I mean 
toll-free landings on the runways. We do not object to parking fees 
just as we do not on highways and so on, but the touching of our wheels 
to the surface of the runway is what we object to being charged for. 

An example of this problem is the Buffalo, N. Y., municipal airport. 
All aircraft flying to and from Canada through that area must use this 
airport. The airport itself was partially financed by the United States 
Government. e many expensive aviation aids—control tower, 
radar, instrument-landing system, communications facilities, Weather 
Bureau—all are installed on that airport by the United States Govern- 
ment. It is an international airport, so customs, immigration, and 

ublic health services are maintained there also by the United States 
vernment. The local airport management, however, recently in- 
stalled an excessive landing fee charge for noncommercial private air- 
craft—in other words, they are exacting a toll from the general public 
for the use of a publicly supported facility, and for the mandatory 
use of public agencies on the airport. 

Fortunately, this practice is not yet too widespread. But legisla- 
tion similar to the Public Roads Act of 1917 is needed to see that it 
doesn’t become so. 
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Another airport problem facing general aviation involves the joint 
use of airports by the civil and military. For years the United States 
Air Force has followed a policy of secretly offering selected local 
city officials a substantial annual payroll in return for the complete 
surrender of their civil airport to the military, and the subsequent 
barring of civil aviation. This practice, we feel, warrants congres- 
sional attention, because it actually involves a practice in which a 
Government agency—the Air Force—uses public funds to induce local 
business interests to close a public facility, the airport, to the vast 
majority of the flying public, general aviation. 

We feel also that Seagvens should concern itself more actively with 
the kinds of airports for which public funds are being spent. The 
gigantic airports with miles of concrete costing hundreds of millions 
of dollars are not needed by general aviation, nor have they ever been. 
They are only needed by the commercial airlines and the military. 
As you probably know, even today there are only about a dozen civil 
airports in the United States that can accommodate the new jet 
transports. 

This is unquestionably a serious problem, but we think Congress 
should clearly understand that this is only a problem in connection 
with the now highly profitable commercial airlines not the great 
majority of all noncommercial civil users of airports. 

ur airport problem has to do with the need for simple, inexpensive 
landing strips at as many of the 17,000 incorporated United States 
communities as possible. There are dozens of smaller United States 
communities today that have new industry primarily because ‘those 
communities were farsighted enough to build an airport. The major- 
ity of the country’s leading corporations now own and operate air- 
craft, and these companies are dispersing new plants throughout the 
entire country, virtually all of them at communities with airports. 
The potential for this kind of expansion of our commerce is not dif- 
ficult to imagine. Such airport facilities are the heart of our total 
air transportation system. 

You may have surmised from all of this that AOPA supports the 
proposal that a single Government commission assume the respon- 
sibility for all such matters in aviation. However, this must be a 
commission that is thoroughly conversant with the various segments 
of aviation with which it is doncerned. As you may have gathered 
from my comments, many of general aviation’s basic problems stem 
from a lack of knowledge, interest, or concern on the part of many 
Government officials and agencies today. 

General aviation sorely needs the kind of Government recognition 
given the motorist and the private automobile industry in their early 
days. With that recognition, and with just a little encouragement, 
I feel general aviation can become one of the greatest single forces 
in our modern civilization. 

Thank you again for inviting me to appear before you. 

Mr. Motxnowan. Mr. Karant, I was absent for a moment here and 
you may have given us what you consider to be an interpretation of 
what is general aviation, but in general, what is your interpretation of 
general aviation as such? 

Mr. Karant. General aviation is all ‘civil aircraft that: are not 
owned and operated by the scheduled or nonscheduled airlines, and 
that would cover everything from business companies, private in- 
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dividuals, agricultural users, training aircraft, just about everything 
you can imagine that is done with civil aircraft. 
“ Mr. Morzoman. Thank you. 

Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. No questions. 

Mr. Morzouan. Mr. Minshall? 

Mr. MinsHauu. I have no questions right now. 

Mr. Piartncer. Mr. Karant, is it my understanding from your talk 
with respect to the air traffic control problem that you believe that 
VFR should be the rule on our airways rather than controlled flights? 

Mr. Karanr. Oh, I see no other solution at the present time. I 
believe I said. 

Mr. Mrnsnat.. I didn’t hear all of your question. 

Mr. Puiaprncer. We are talking about the question of the use of 
VFR as against control of the airspace. 

Mr. Karant. I believe I mentioned in here that about 10 percent 
of today’s flying is handled under the positive control system that has 
been advocated by professional pilots—by the airline and military 
people. That is today’s flying. What they propose is that the other 
90 percent somehow be subjected to the same kind of control without 
by any stretch of the imagination proposing any way that this could 
be done. 

As you know, the system now is breaking down with just the 10 
percent. 

We have another problem in addition to that, of course. If they 
ever do come up with a system, and we are just as interested in seeing 
such a system as anybody, it must be a system that is not predicated 
on the capabilities of professional pilots. It must be a system that 
can be used by the average man who owns an airplane. Positive con- 
trol, by the definition that has been used by the proponents of this 
system at the present time, means 100 percent professional flying. The 
average civil pilot cannot conform to this kind of a rule. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Would you have any objection to partial control; 
in other words, creation, as you have mentioned, of high-density areas 
and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Karant. We have forms of partial control right now. When- 
ever you enter an airport with a control tower you are under control. 
This is not what is meant by positive control by the proponents of this 
other system. We are able to fly by “see and be seen.” We must all 
look where we are going. We do subject ourselves to a partial form 
of control. We get advisory help from various facilities on the ground 
but the primary responsibility is still ours as the pilots. We must 
look where we are going. 

Mr. Puaprncer. I gather you take a rather jaundiced view of the 
near-miss incidents that have been reported. 

Mr. Karant. Well, there have been some near misses reported and 
we have studied them. I was a member of this evaluation group in 
Washington, in the Washington high-density area, and we got 24 near 
misses that we took a long look at. Some of the things we found we 
had known them before, because this has been happening before. If 
you don’t look where you are going, whether you are going down a side- 
walk, driving a car, or flying a kite, it makes ‘no difference. You are 
faced with the same problem. 
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Mr. Puaprncer. Whether we don’t look where we are going or not, 
this is something that possibly is a human failing. Isn’t there a prob- 
lem that you have to face, that pilots recognize the need for looking 
where they are going but sometimes if only to tie their shoelace, are not 
looking where they are going. Is the answer more positive control 
rather than VFR? 

Mr. Karant. What do you do if you want to tie your shoelace when 
you are driving your car? 

Mr. Puaprncer. The fact is apparently pilots don’t look at all times. 
I don’t know how you arrive at forcing the pilot to look out of his 
cockpit at all times. 

Mr. Karant. We have pointed out that in our opinion, at least, that 
the answer to that problem is first, education, particularly the educa- 
tion of pilots who really don’t know how serious this can be. 

Mr. Priaprinerr. Which pilots are you referring to? 

Mr. Karant. ‘The pilots who are not the professional pilots. The 
nonprofessionals. We always have a problem with the man in the 
street, so to speak, in impressing him with what our problem may be 
in any given area. So far as the professional pilot is concerned, we 
have to assume, as is done in every walk of life, that the professional 
knows better. There you need enforcement of the existing regulations. 
Unfortunately, we haven’t had it. It has been very sparse and scanty. 
One reason, of course, is that it is very difficult to get conclusive, abso- 
lute evidence as to who was guilty and who was not guilty, but the 
tendency has always been to somehow overlook those problems and try 
to arrive at a system that takes care of even the deficiencies of profes- 
sionals, much less the nonprofessionals. 

We don’t see how this can be done and still permit civil aviation 
to live. 

Mr. Puarinerr. You are talking about the air navigation under 
the common system. Has the AOPA taken any position with respect 
to what the system should be? 

Mr. Karant. The common system? Well, yes. We took the posi- 
tion, after much argument and so on, back in the days of SC-31. 
We joined everybody else in approving it and it was from that agree- 
ment that we got the present omni system that you know of, DME, 
which is the core of this controversy at the moment, VHF communica- 
tions instead of low frequency. All these things came as a direct result 
of that agreement. 

Mr. Piarincer. Do you think that the introduction of commercial 
jets into the traffic pattern is going to have a marked effect on VFR 
and the use of VFR? 

Mr. Karanr. If those pilots fly those airplanes as they are now 
flying DC-6’s, DC-7’s, Constellations, and so on, yes. 

Mr. Piaprncer. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Karanrt. As I pointed out, they can and do fly at unrestricted 
speeds. The specifications of the Boeing 707, for example—one of the 
major jet transports just being bought—include the capability of 
making a maximum normal standard rate of descent with a full load 
of passengers in it at something of the order of 15,000 feet a minute. 
Nothing in the world can dodge that if the pilots are permitted to do 
it, and if a pilot with a full load of passengers in that airplane comes 
into the Washington area and is permitted to do that, the only solution 
I can find is to get out of the air. I have to do this for my own safety. 
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This is true of most of our jet airplanes today, you know. . They 
are-always pressurized and they have the capability of moving very 
fast both in a horizontal plane and vertically, and if they are not 
restricted in any way, the rest of us are just going to have to get out. 

As a matter of fact, I personally feel that one of the gravest problems 
of all—if there is‘no restriction on that kind of flymg—is going to 
be the 707 running down the DC-—6, the DC-7, the Convairs, DC-—3’s, 
and soon. They are going to be conflicting with their own people. 

Mr. Puarineorr. Is this a restriction that can be legislated or—— 

Mr. Karant. Yes. 

Mr. Puartncer. Would it impair the performance of aircraft to 
cut down on landing speed or descent speed ? 

Mr. Karant. No. It would simply be an arbitrary requirement that 
‘would have to be made of any airplane entering a congested air space, 
if you want to call it that, just as we enter the downtown Washington 
area with an automobile there is a sign saying the speed limit is 20 
miles an hour—and that applies to everyone including the Greyhound 
bus with its scenic deck. 

Mr Puarrinerr. There is no similar air requirement? 

Mr. Karant. No, sir. 

Mr. Puarincer. You mentioned something about excessive landing 
fees at Buffalo. 

Mr. Karanrt. It is something like $2.50 just for touching oe 
wheels on the runway, and when you get to a stop, there is a parking 
fee. The Port of New York Authority airports are an example of 
this. They charge $2.50 the minute your wheels touch the ground. 
The minute you stop your engine, it is another $2. If you just go in 
to talk with the Weather Bureau, for example, it costs $4.50 for the 
privilege, even though you are in there for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Puarrncrer. Who is going to pay for all these airports, Mr. 
Karant ? 

Mr. Karant. Uncle Sugar has been paying for them so far. As I 
pointed out in my prepared statement, we have, to some extent, been 
a voice in the wilderness, because the popular concept of an airport 
is this great big thing with all these expensive things on it. We 
really don’t od such airports. General aviation doesn’t need that. 
When you get to airplanes with the performance capability of the 
jet transports, I don’t know who is going to foot the bill. 

Mr. Piaprneer. Are landing fees applied to commercial aircraft? 

Mr. Karant. Oh, yes. All types of commercial aircraft. 

Mr. Puapincer. More than $2.50? 

Mr. Karanrt. I think the minimum is still $2.50. Then it goes up, 
depending on the weight of the airplane. 

Mr. Prartneer. Do you think that is unfair ? 

Mr. Karant. Not to commercial users; no. 

Mr. Praprincer. The reason being that many of the airports are 
provided for with Federal funds? 

Mr. Karant. The same philosophy that applies on the highways. 
On the highways, for example, the commercial users are charged 
higher fees of all kinds, but the private user is specifically exempted 
from such a thing under the Federal Highway Act. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Karant, were you here this morning—— 

Mr. Karant. No, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. When Mr. Sayen testified ? 
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Mr. Karant. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. He recommended that the CAA be made the supreme 
authority in the control of the air space and make it an independent 
agency. Do you have any comments on that ee 

Mr. Karant. Well, we also recommended that the CAA be made 
an independent agency, independent of the Department of Commerce, 
This was a direct outgrowth of a controversy we had in which we 
felt that the Department of Commerce took over some of the preroga- 
tives of the CAA and created a hardship on civil aviation. at was 
our opinion. Our position was, and still is, that the CAA should 
be independent from the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Meaper. He also said the Air Coordinating Committee should 
be abolished ; do you agree with that? 

Mr. Karant. Well, I have participated in the Air Coordinating 
Committee and so many other similar committees now for so long we 
have lost track of each other. We meet each other walking in and out 
of the doors and we forget what committee we are on. 

The Air Coordinating Committee on paper is supposed to be a meet- 
ing room where all the Government agencies sit around and determine 
their unified or coordinated position. In reality, the ACC has he- 
come one of our—this is my opinion—one of our most serious handi- 
caps in aviation in a number of ways. 

The only actual voting done in the ACC is done by the Government 

encies. If the Government agencies can sit down among them- 
selves and agree to something, the users can scream until they are 
purple. It would make no difference. Anybody who is not a member 
of a Government agency cannot vote. 

We have had some rather bizarre things happen as a result of this 
ACC type of operation. Yet, in principle it is a good idea. It is 
an attempt to arrive at some sort of a committee where everybody 
gets together and makes up their minds and don’t go their separate 
ways, but I have the personal feeling, and it is based only on years of 
experience with the ACC, that it is almost completely dominated by 
the military, and that is a very difficult thing to overcome. 

Mr. Meaper. I think I remember your furnishing me with a letter 
one time from the secretary of the Air Coordinating Committee which 
said it was nothing but a meeting room. 

Mr. Karant. Yes. That is what it is on paper. You should go 
there sometime. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I have been before one of their panels. 

Mr. Karant. The airport-use panel? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes, You haven’t quite answered the question whether 
or not you agree with Mr. Sayen that it ought to be abolished. 

Mr. Karant. I don’t go that far. I do think that something has 
to be done about its basic setup, however, because we must get together. 
All of us concerned with aviation must get together and arrive at 
mutually sound agreements. But the Air Coordinating Committee, by 
itself, as it now is constituted, no, we cannot agree that this is the 
best method. I don’t think it should be abolished, but I think there 
should be some change in its concept, its organization, so that the 
pressures that are generated in there and can’t be combated in any 
other way are alleviated in some form. 

If you abolish the ACC, the Air Force is going out and do 
what it wants, the Navy will do what it wants, the CAA will do 
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what it wants, and so on. We had that a number of years ago and 
that is essentially why the ACC was formed. 

Mr. Mrapver. Of course, I wasn’t here all the time when you made 
your statement, but I have gone through it and I don’t see too much 
in the way of comments on the Harding committee recommendation 
that a study needs to be made of the executive agencies making avia- 
tion decisions. Do you agree with the Harding report in general ? 

Mr. Karant. Yes, sir. Well, essentially with the concept that 
something should be done about these 75 committees that we all are 
aparty to. Yes. Something has to be done about that. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, they recommended the study be made by an 
individual. I have introduced a bill to have that study made by a 
Commission on which the industry as well as Congress and the execu- 
tive branch are represented. Do you have any views on the proper 
way of making such a study as the Harding report recommended ? 

Mr. Karant. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Should it be done by an individual or should it be 
done by a Commission with representation ? 

Mr. Karant. A Commission. 

Mr.’ Mraper. Representation from Government and industry. 

Mr. Karant. I said in my prepared talk that it should be done by 
acommission. We approve this, but naturally it is our feeling that it 
has to be the right kind of a commission with proper representation. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have any views on the kind of reorganization 
of agencies in the executive branch of the Government which ought 
to take place to accomplish better coordination of Federal activities 


and Federal nian in the field of solving aviation problems? 


Mr. Karant. I wouldn’t know how to sart at this moment reorgan- 
izing some of these agencies. They have their fundamental problems. 
We disagree from our own point of view with some of them rather 
severely, such as the Civil Aeronautics Board. I think much of our 
objection to things that are done by the Civil Aeronautics Board at 
times stems from the fact that they don’t have what I would regard the 
know-how about our kind of aviation that they should. We find it 
to be the case, in many of these Government agencies especially, that 
the workingman down at the working level generally is the man 
you can talk to and he understands your problems and you can make 
out very well in working out an agreement. But when you get up 
topside of these agencies, such as the CAB, they haven’t the faintest 
idea what you are talking about. 

When we talk about general civil aviation, for example, we fre- 
quently find the gentlemen will say, “Well, that is ‘put-puts,’ isn’t it?” 
“Fly around on Sunday,” and so on? I presume that we have an 
obligation somewhere along the line to launch into an extensive edu- 
cational campaign for such gentlemen and see if we can educate them, 
but it is our feeling that the CAB, by its very existence, should be 
an agency made up of competent, capable men, who have the know]l- 
edge, right from the top down. 

is is the kind of problem we have with a number of Government 
agencies. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, Mr. Sayen thought that the only thing to do was 
give the CAA plenty of authority and let them be top dog in the 

overnment on the use of the airspace. 

Mr, Karant. Yes; I think—— 
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Mr. Mraper. You don’t agree with that? 

Mr. Karant. No, sir; I do not believe that is the only thing to do, 

Mr. Sayen, of course 

Mr. Mzavzr. Now, you have both expressed some dissatisfaction 
with the ACC. He said “Let’s abolish it.” Of course, he would: have 
= CAA take its place, and you say, “We need something on the 
order—— 

Mr. Karanr. I don’t see how—— 

Mr. Mxaper (continuing). “On the order of ACC.” 

Now, I am asking you for your suggestion as to what kind of an 
agency could be created in the executive branch of the Government 
to take the place of the ACC and not only have the capacity to settle 
disputes within the executive branch of the Government but to exer- 
cise some leadership, planning. 

Mr. Karant. Well, as I say, I don’t exactly agree with Mr. Sayen. 
I think the ACC might possibly be modified to be a satisfactory 
agency, but its present directive says clearly that it can only be Gov- 
ernment agencies, and nothing else. All the rest of us just sit in there 
as bystanders. 

I think I understand Mr. Sayen’s comments about the CAA, be- 
cause our problem with the CAA for a long time—and it is much 
better than it has been—is that they virtually existed for the airlines. 
They are preoccupied with putting in these gigantic airports and 
putting in the air-traffic-control system and everything that goes 
with it. 

Up until very recent years this was almost entirely the realm of the 
scheduled airlines, the professionals, the professional people in air 
commerce, not with us. We have had this problem for a long time. 

Mr. Sayen—I can see very well whey he would approve of this 
kind of a setup. We have our go-arounds constantly with people 
in the Civil Aeronautics Administration who are airline-type of 
people, who think this the way it should be run. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, now, your criticism of the Air Coordinating 
Committee is that your association and others have no vote; you do 
serve on advisory committees ? 

Mr. Karant. Yes. 

Mr. Meraper. But you think that whatever agency is created in 
the executive branch should have industry representatives who can 
vote. Is that what—— 

Mr. Karant. That is my layman’s opinion. I have expressed 
that lay opinion before, and several people who know Government 
organization say that can’t be done, for a number of reasons. I 
don’t understand the reasons, but there is apparently some reason 
why it is not legislatively a good thing to do. 

Mr. Maver. Well, usually Government authority is exercised by 
Government personnel and not by outsiders; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Karant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I notice your figure of 80,000 registered civil air- 
craft, of which 1,500 are scheduled airlines. The Harding Commit- 
tee report mentioned 90,000 operational aircraft, including both 
military and civilian. 

Mr. Karant. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, how do you.-reconcile those figures? 
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Mr. Karanv. Well, it so happens we are in the peculiar position 
of being able to at least explain what is wrong. .What is wrong is 
still wrong, but I think we know why it is wrong. 

We have a complete IBM setup in our place now, and we get all of 
our aircraft figures directly from the CAA. They are the ones that 
maintain these figures. The problem has to do with what aircraft 
are currently carrying air worthiness certificates and what aircraft 
are not. 

Now, the CAA has been giving out figures in something on the 
order of 56,000, I believe, at one time, saying that these are the only 
active aircraft. They leaped to an unwarranted conclusion by say- 
ing that, in our opinion, because we have been culling those files 
now on the basis of air-worthiness certificates, and we still are about 
$3,000 aircraft. q 

Now, the CAA apparently is trying to mix that information that 
they have in their IBM system with a spot survey being made of 
some users, and then eliminate the rest. How that works out, I 
am not exactly sure, but at the present time we have the same IBM 
cards they have, and we still have about 83,000 active civil aircraft 
registered, and I have checked that a number of times, and this dis- 
crepancy is one that is going to have to be worked out over a period 
of time. 

It has to do with the time the CAA arbitrarily punches the time, 
the time the air-worthiness certificates are renewed, and there is a 
constant turnover there of several thousand aircraft. But we don’t 
agree with that 56,000 figure. 

Mr. Meraper. And if you include the military, how many total 
operational aircraft do we have? 

Mr. Karant. Well, using our figure of 80,000, which seems to be 
at least usable at the moment, the military have—I really don’t 
know, 35,000 or 40,000 airplanes. It would be 120,000. 

Mr. Puarrneer. Is it possible that the discrepancy is with respect 
to domestically based military aircraft ? 

Mr. Karanr. I don’t think the discrepancy would be with the mili- 
tary at all. I think it is in this CAA bookkeeping operation. 

The military, I am sure, can tell you exactly how many they have. 

Mr. Meraper. I gathered from some of your statements that you 
don’t agree with the Harding report, that we are under an emergency 
condition because of the lack of proper governmental decisions. Do 
you disagree that there is an emergency, or not? I mean, do you dis- 
agree with the Harding report’s contention that there is an emergency ? 

Mr. Karant. Well, don’t they say there is an emergency in the air 
traffic control problem? Isn’t that what they are talking about, 
primarily ? 

Mr. Meaper. Well, they talked about all facilities and Government 
agencies’ operations. 

Mr. Karant. Well, I guess I didn’t read that into it, but the word 
“emergency” to me implies something very, very severe, and my un- 
derstanding of that was, it is the air traffic control situation which all 
of us have been talking about for some time. That is probably what 
itis. It is the fact that we are running out of airspace, that theme? 

Mr. Mraper. You say we aren’t running out of airspace? 

Mr. Karanrt. It is all out there. It is the same airspace. You can 
sit here and look out the window, and I will give you a dollar for 
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every airplane you count over 15 in an hour, and that is one of our 
busiest areas in the world. 

The problem is, you are trying to push a lot of aeplanee into a very 
tiny place, because of the system you are using. If we had only one 
highway coming into Washington, it would be intolerable. 

r. Mraper. Well, you apparently don’t feel that the problem is as 
serious, that is, the Government’s handling of aviation problems is as 
serious as the Harding report indicates? 

Mr. Karant. Some of the reports are. My impression of the Hard- 
ing report is that it bears down hard on this congested airspace and 
the air traffic control situation. That is a serious problem. That 
has to do with the flying of aircraft under instrument. conditions, and 
things bog down. ey just try to pump so much into the hose, and 
nomore will goin. This isa real problem. 

We are operating today with an antiquated air traffic control sys- 
tem—in that respect, it is somewhat of an emergency. They need a 
crash plan to do something to alleviate that problem. 

But I must point out, at the same time, that the air traffic control 
system, bad as it has been described, is feeding air traffic through the 
airspace under instrument conditions today at a volume never con- 
ceived by anybody, including the people that are doing it, and they 
are doing so well at it today, with all of its drawbacks, that our prob- 
Jem now is that the airports are bogging down. 

Air traffic control can feed airplanes into an airport faster than the 
airport can accommodate them, and we have sections of airspace closed 
down right now today, depending on the instrument conditions, not 
because they can’t funnel the airplanes through the air and keep from 
oe each other; the problem is there aren’t enough gates to park 
them. 

They shut down airports because they haven’t got the gates. 

An example is Chicago. They closed Chicago Airport for 2 hours 
one day recently, and all the incoming traffic was closed out of Chicago 
for 2 hours under instrument conditions, All the gates were full. 
That was the message that went back to New York, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia—just no room. 

There is a very serious air traffic control problem. Where are you 
going to put them? I agree we are still writing little things on pieces 
of paper and getting airplanes through the air under the old 1938 
system. The fact remains—and you cant’ ignore this—that right this 
minute air traffic is flowing at a rate that 1s inconceivable anywhere 
else on earth. and they are doing very well at it. 

There is a problem. It is a serious problem. But I don’t think 
we shuuld go off the deep end, either. 

Mr. Meaper. You fale the view, like I believe Mr. Sayen took this 
morning, that Mr. Curtis’ job is limited to traffic control ? 

Mr. Karant. Oh, I don’t conceive his job as being limited to traffic 
control, but I am sure he won’t have time for much else. 

Mr. Puarincer. Mr. Karant, getting back to the ACC, will you 
fleborate on the military domination of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee ! 

Mr. Karant. Well, let me put it this way: 

In the ACC, every Governmetn agency has a vote. If an issue comes 
up involving—well, let’s take an actual issue. This is one you may 
have heard publicized. I am sure everybody in aviation is thoroughly 
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familiar with it. It is called the nautical mile. Through no choice of 
ours we are the proud users of the nautical mile today. We fly our 
airplanes by nautical miles, in knots. 

Now, this seems illogical to me, but, after all, I am only a layman. 
We opposed this thing. We opposed it in the ACC, but when we went 
in to the ACC to plead our case, to ask consideration, and to get the 
CAA to stand back of us, you see, the only agencies in the ACC that 
are obligated to look out for our interests are the CAA and the CAB. 

When we went in there and pleaded our case, both of these agen- 
cies—for reasons that perhaps you had better ask them—voted with 
the military. But essentially what happened was that when we got 
into a voting situation, there was a vote from the United States 
Navy, and need I ask you what you think about the nautical mile 
so far as the United States Navy is concerned? Another vote was in 
there from the Treasury Department, the Treasury Department 
being represented by the Coast Guard, and need I say any more? 

The Air Force, the United States Air Force, were the original pro- 
ponents of this hassel, so there they were. They wanted the nautical 
mile because they fly long-range missions overseas, and this is the 
way our charts are drawn up, and so on. 

o, the Air Force favored the nautical mile. Before anybody 
opened their mouths, there were 3 votes out of a total of 5 or 6, perhaps, 
that we could expect, at best. 

Mr. Piapincer. We are told that the ACC works on a unanimous 
vote proposition. 

Mr. Karant. They sure do, and this vote was unanimous. I would 
prefer that you ask our civilian agencies why they voted that way. 

Mr. Puaprncer. You don’t think that the ACC should be abolished ¢ 

Mr. Karant. No. But I think there should be some way to stop 
that sort of a thing. 

If the military decide they want a certain thing—let’s take airports. 
They will get inside ACC and they will say to the Air Force, “What 
do you think?” and to the Navy, “What do you think?” and so on. 
Once they agree it’s almost impossible to stop them. An excellent 
example is TACAN. This was the same kind of a deal. They sit 
there and vote, and you have had it. 

Now, if the CAA and the CAB, for example, had—what’s the 
word—the only word I can think of is “guts”—if the CAA and CAB 
were only concerned with that, and had the courage of their convic- 
tions, so they would stand up to the pressure they are subject to—and 
the pressure is very real—either one or both of them, but just one 
of them—all they need to do is say, “We object, and we are not goin 
todo this.” That is exactly what the CAA did in the case of TACAN. 
“We are not going to have a unanimous vote,” they said, and they 
didn’t have a unanimous vote, and that is why this all hit the fan. 

Mr. Puapincer. It seems to me that you have just made a very 
eloquent argument for abolition of the ACC. 

Mr. Karant. In its present form. 

For example, all you need is one dissenting vote in ACC. If there 
were some way that others could participate in the ACC on an equal 
basis and could vote, the Air Force and the Navy, for example, could 
never get away with such a thing. All you need is one dissenting 
vote that sits there and says, “This is not right, no matter what you 
boys think.” 
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Mr. Meaper. Outside of the TACAN controversy, can you think 
of any other cases where there has been a dissenting vote in ACC deci- 
sions ¢ 

Mr. Karanrt. I think there is one. It had to do with an airport 
in Chicago, a very memorable situation. I think it went to the White 
House. 

If there is no unanimity in one of the lower echelons—— 

Mr. Meaper. Panels. 

Mr. Karant (continuing). Then it goes up to top ACC, and if to 
ACC can’t get it whittled out or if the pressures are not good enoug 
in there, one dissenting vote will send it to the White House. This 
they will fight against at all costs, of course. 

This case was an airport in Chicago, and it went to the White 
House, and I think the military lost. O’Hare Field, if I remember 
the case. That is the only one I can remember in a long, long time. 

Mr. Meaper. You can think of only two; TACAN—— 

Mr. Karant. The TACAN controversy hasn’t gone to the White 
House yet. There is—well, all I can say is if you want to see pres- 
sure sometime, you should watch the TACAN thing at work at the 
moment. People are hoping to keep it from the White House. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, you don’t regard the requirements of 
unanimity in the ACC as any protection ? 

Mr. Karant. No; frankly speaking, it is none at all. It has been 
in one case, and a very admirable case, and that was TACAN. But 
actually, TACAN is just now getting into the ACC. 

The same sort of an operation, same sort of a voting situation was 
used in the Air Navigation Development Board when we were work- 
ing on the original controversy between TACAN and this other sys- 
tem. It is now getting into the ACC. If the ACC dispoes of this, 
as I, for example, think they should—I am biased, you see—there 
will be at least one dissenting vote. If there is just one dissenting 
vote in the ACC, it will undoubtedly go to the White House. I hope 
there will be one dissenting vote. 

If our civil authorities can stick by their guns, there probably will 
be. But that will really go down in Government history. 

Mr. Puartncer. You think the White House staff is more competent 
to decide a technical issue like that, rather than the ACC or people 
concerned in Government with matters of aviation ? 

Mr. Karant. Probably not. That is a long and involved thing, 

ou see. 
. Whether or not it is a technical issue that has to be decided is debat- 
able. Technically speaking, TACAN can’t replace VOR and DME 
at the present time, and it will be a long time before it can. 

There is enough debate whether it is superior or not, but this is 
the technical portion of it. The real controversy stems from the fact 
that the military just arbitrarily showed up with a new system and 
said, “Oops, we want to change our minds. We want to spend $483 
million on a new gadget now, even though we are right in the midst 
of a very costly implementation program to which we all agreed years 
ago. 

“This is where the TACAN controversy comes from. This is what 
the White House will have to settle. By the time it gets there, the 
chances are that so much of this military money will be expended, that 
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they are going to be looking at two sides of the ledger, and then 
where are we? 

Mr. PiapincEr. Doesn’t it appear that the matters involving civil 
aviation have been coordinated to death and wouldn’t it be more rea- 
sonable to center control of matters concerning civil aviation in one 
agency rather than have a coordinating committee? 

Mr. Karant. Yes; I am inclined to agree with you, if that one civil 

mcy had a considerable amount of power, “strength” and this word 
Iused. That is what it would take, though. 
Mr. Piaprncer. Authority certainly sometimes brings that sort of 
ower. 
i Mr. Karant. Yes; sometimes, and then sometimes it doesn’t, un- 
fortunately. 

Mr. Puarincer. Do you think that the 5-year plan advanced by 
CAA is a significant approach to the air traffic control problem ? 

Mr. Karant. Yes. Yes. The 5-year plan is actually, I think, a 
normal progression in what we call the common system, and CAA is 
now getting the money because of all the publicity and the notoriety 
that this problem is getting. They are getting the money they are 
asking for and this 5-year plan is a good thing. 

Mr. Prarincer. You mentioned before that you would favor tak- 
ing the CAA out of the Department of Commerce. 

fr. Karant. It is my recollection that the CAA asked for money 
of this type a number of times before and it was just cut by the De- 
partment of Commerce because the CAA was only one of their 
agencies, and so on. But in any event, the money was not available 
and it was cut by the Department of Commerce and then the Bureau 
of the Budget cut some more and then, I think, Congress went after 
them once. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Has AOPA considered the extension of airport aid 
to privately owned airports? 

fr. Karant. Airport aid? ‘Well, the problem we are having with 
airports today, as you probably know, all around the country, is that 
they eat up a lot of real estate. If you try to locate an airport near 
a metropolitan area, the real-estate taxes are such that no private 
aoe can support the thing, no matter how much business he really 
oes, 

There are 1 or 2 exceptions to this rule, but there are only 1 or 2. 
The problem we see is that we feel that the airport as an airport should 
be considered as ery of our transportation system, and if a privately 
owned airport is having this kind of trouble, we would like to see some 


system whereby nothing more than the landing area, the runway, 
which is a big piece of real estate, should be made into a public facility 
? 


of some kind, publicly supported. But the important thing is to get 
that runway off the tax rolls and make it part of the transportation 
system, as we do a highway. 

The situation you have today is real-estate taxes that are such that 
you just wipe out the airport. 

Mr. Prarincer. Has this idea been advanced to the CAA? 

Mr. Karanrt. I believe— 

Mr. Puarrncrer. Has AOPA advanced the idea? 

Mr. Karant. We have discussed it a number of times with them; 
yes. 
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Mr. Piarincer. Does the question of joint military and civil use of 
airports pose any problems for the private flyer ? 

Mr. Karan. It always has; yes. I have covered that in here, I 
believe, to some extent. The Air Force particularly—we get alon 
fairly well with the Navy on this score because the Navy is accustom 
to living with civil aviation, joint-use airports around the country, but 
the Air Force has a pretty adamant policy about moving in and taking 
over a civil airport where they have a right to recapture some portion 
of it, and then arbitrarily saying “we will not permit any civil air- 
craft on this field other than the scheduled airlines.” 

Or at some places—for example, West Palm Beach, Fla., they 
arbitrarily say that the only airplanes that can come in here must 
have two engines. So, we get into the Airport Use Panel and get all 
the Air Force officers who make these decisions in front of us and 
we say, why do you say that at this airport and not at this point and 
my 0 you say the planes have to have two engines / 

hey say they don’t know. It is just safety. And yet, at most 
joint-use airports, they allow single-engine airplanes to go in that 
ave a proper radio and so on, but this has been a problem all along 
and we have gone to the Pentagon with them and talked with the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force for Civil Affairs, and we made all 
the rounds and the proper channels and we still have the same prob- 
lem. They just don’t want you there. They think up these flimsy 
excuses, and they are nothing more than that. They just don’t want 
you around. 

Mr. Puarrnger. These aren’t military-owned airports. They are 
public airports where the military has the right to use a portion of 
the airport ? 

Mr. Karant. They have what is called a recapture clause. 

Mr. Puaprineer. Right. 

Mr. Karant. And they go in and recapture in every respect except 
with a gun. 

Mr. Piarrncer. You mean after it has been run by the municipalty? 

Mr. Karant. The city takes it over, operates it. It becomes a suc- 
cessful municipal airport and civil aviation is existing on the field 
and thriving, and then the military come back and say, “We think we 
want to put 25 airplanes on this and want to activate it and put some 
squadrons in there. We will give your community,” they tell the 
mayor, “a payroll of $18 million a year if you will turn over this air- 
port to us, make available whatever else they ask for such as plumb- 
ing, and so on, and then get everybody else out.” When you offer an 
$18 million a year payroll to, let’s say, the city officials of Lincoln, 
Nebr., it is a lost cause. You have had it. They do this quietly and 
the city officials agree and then when the rest of the aviation industry 
finds out about it, it is too late. 

Mr. Piarrincer. Has this’question been discussed before the ACC? 

Mr. Karant. Yes. 

Mr. Puarincer. With what disposition? 

Mr. Karanrv. Interest in it, but nothing concrete. The military 
say that this is the way the—the Air Force, rather, says this is the 
way they want to operate and they are operating just that way. For- 
tunately, we have got out enough information among our own mem- 
bers so they are alerted to the technique being used and not too long 
ago we got a telephone call from Amarillo, Tex., from one of the 
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members of the aviation commission down there in the mayor’s office 
and they called us and said, “We just had a visit from some Air Force 
officers and they want to take over our airport.” ) f 

I said, “I can tell you how they operate. Let’s see if we gibe.” And 
I told them and they said, “Yes, that is right.” “How much was the 
payroll they offered you,” I asked. I forgot what they told me. But 
the upshot of the thing, the city officials stiffened their backs and said, 
you aren’t going to turn out civil aviation, and they have just an- 
nounced an agreement whereby there will be joint use. i 

But in every case where they aren’t doing that, they have just taken 
over. Lincoln, Nebr.—they just took our civil aviation and put them 
in a mud field. The last I knew the capital of Nebraska was stall 
operating out of a little mud field. 

Mr. Mraprr. You have mentioned three examples. Do you know 
of any more? 

Mr. Karant. There is a whole list of them. We had a regular box 
score that we used when we had that Airport Use Panel with the Air 
Force officers. One is Myrtle Beach down here. They want to take 
that over. West Palm Beach is one they took over and put in the 
requirement for multiengine airplanes. I think the reason that re- 
quirement came in, quite a few very influential corporations have their 
own aircraft flown down to Palm Beach carrying their executives, and 
they decided they hadn’t better ban them. So multiengine airplanes 
can go into West Palm Beach. 

Lake Charles, La., was another. Wichita, Kans., was a good ex- 
ample. However, the Air Force was forced to pay for that one. It 
cost them $9 million or so, and Wichita got a new airport. Of course, 
they paid our money. Nine million dollars. 

Mr. Meaper. You have named six. Do you have that box score 
somewhere ¢ 

Mr. Karant. Oh, yes. There is a whole list. We will get it from 
the Airport Use Panel—the places they intend to recapture. 

Mr: Meaper. Do they have Willow Run on that list? 

Mr. Karanv. I don’t want to get in that fight with you. 

Mr. Mo.tonan. No personal interest involved. 

Mr. Karant. Yes. I understand. 

Mr. Mottouan. Would you submit the list you had on the so-called 
box score list to us? 

Mr. Karant. I would think it would be improper for me to sub- 
mit it and I am sure all you have to do is ask the Airport Use Panel 
for it. They will give it to you. 

Mr. Piapineer. You say this is a list of airports which they intend 
to take over? 

Mr. Karan. Yes. Some they have taken and some they intend 
to take. Our only problem with them you see has to do with joint 
use, not. with the fact that they want to fly. We contend that they 
must fly and that any airport of this kind is sucha tremendous in- 
vestment that it should be used as extensively as possible with safety. 
We don’t agree with what they call safety. They just say, “In the 
interest of safety and efficiency.” This is a inal phrase you will 
find cropping. up and this is intended to justify almost anything. 
Nobody argues. The minute you say this is necessary for safety, 
nobody wants to argue about it except somebody like me. They say 
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= the interest of safety and efficiency” we want the airport for our- 
selves. 

This means the community has to go out and build another air. 
port, and another airport to serve the types of airplanes we have is 
an expensive problem. 

As I say, the Navy has been using them jointly for a long time, 
The Air Force, as a matter of fact, contradicts themselves. One of 
the best examples of joint use of military and civilian airport is Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. The airport there is actually named Kirtland Air 
Force Base and this is where they have an atomic-energy installation 
_ the base. They don’t havea problem there. Everybody gets along 

ne. 

_ I suspect the Albuquerque Airport is a paying proposition. This 
is a serious problem with us, and as they progress down this list, with 
all the communities around the United States that they want to take 
over, it gets ever more serious. 

Mr. Mraper. Do commercial and civil aircraft have the right to 
land on military bases? 

Mr. Karant. Well, you have the right in the event of .an emer- 
gency, but I have had some interesting experiences landing on mili- 
tary bases when it was not an emergency even after I got permission. 
Essentially, the answer is “No.” All of the military services have 
specific regulations governing the use of their airports by anybody 
else. In the Air Force case they have a regulation that is so stringent 
that even if they allowed joint use, almost nobody could comply. I 
think they require you to carry enough insurance so that if you acci- 
dentally run into a B-52, you can buy them a new one. (Laughter.) 
This is exactly correct. 1 think—you look at 87-7 of the Air Force 
Regulations. 

Mr. Meaper. You don’t see any difficulty in joint use of airports? 

Mr. Karant. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Between military and civil aircraft? 

Mr. Karant. No, sir. I can remember it wasn’t too long ago that 
we stood up and pounded the table on behalf-of the Air Force so that 
they could get into the Newark, N. J. airport. We pounded the table 
with the fact that the jet fighter, F-84, was a perfectly safe airplane 
so long as the pilots kept it under the normal type of control, flew it 
the way it was supposed to be flown—the F-84 and any jet airplane 
that isn’t a guided missile. “ul 

The Air Force sought. us out, wanted up to help. We did. And 
we keep trying to point back at that now and I think they say some- 
thing to the effect that the F-84 is just a Cub or something. They 
have changed their position. There are new officers in there with a 
different idea, but we did at one time side with them very strongly to 
the effect that Newark airport should be used by the military so long 
as they kept under certain rules of safety. No reason why not. It is 
done everywhere in the United States. 

You take Columbus, Ohio, for example. At Columbus they have a 
whole Navy base there, one of the busier municipal airports in the 
United States, and a jet manufacturing factory. They do all their 
test flying off that airport and they get along fine. 

The same is true of St. Louis. "They have a complete Navy installa- 
tion there with a lot of activity, one of the busiest civil airports in the 
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United States, and the McDonnell factory right on the field, and all the 
test flying is done off that field. 

So that is the thing that baffles me. The contention is that it is 
unsafe, and at the same time it is going on right under their noses. 
They are doing it themselves all the time. 

Mr. Mraper. Are you suggesting that the Air Force has changed 
its position, that they used to advocate joint use of airports between 
military and civilian aircraft and now they want exclusive use? 

Mr. Karant. They want exclusive use now but I can tell you, and 
you will see in the records you get from the Airport Use Panel where 
it serves their purposes they still favor joint use, when they can’t get 
anything else. 

At Charleston, S. C., for example, the city officials at Charleston 
said, “No, the answer is ‘No.’ You simply can’t take this airport away 
and bar civil aviation.” They haven’t been talked to like this very 
often, but when they are, they have no alternative. They have to 
have joint use. They do have joint use at Charleston. 

Mr. MotitoHan. When you say “serve some purpose,” you mean 
when that is the only circumstance and condition under which they 
can have an established airport? Are there other times when they 
would be agreeable to it, other than when that is the only way they 
can get access ? 

Mr. Karant. I think—no. I think that would be about the only 
time, when they just can’t get it any other way. Then they will take 
it by joint use. 

Mr. Mottouan. You used the reference “serve their purposes.” 


Mr. Karanr. If they really need that airport and 


Mr. Moxtionan. And can’t get it any other way, they will agree? 

Mr. Karant. They will agree to joint use, yes. 

Mr. Mraper. You seem to imply that there is an intentional pro- 
gram on the part of the Air Force to recapture a lot of the commercial 
airports. 

Mr. Karant. I don’t personally think there is anything wrong with 
this. They have these recapture clauses and I think they are directed 
by Congress to use whatever investment they have that is left over 
from World War ITI that they can use, and this is the thing they are 
doing with civilian airports that subsequent to World War II were 
taken over and made into civil airports. But the fact remains that 
they were built with Government funds for military use in those 
days and they reserve the right to go back there if and when they 
need to. » 

Now they are saying, yes, we need to go back, but what they are 
also saying is, when we go back we. just decided we want it all for 
ourselves. This is a different breed of cat, especially in view of the 
fact that civil aviation is growing at the rate it is growing. 

Mr. Meraper. Are: there any public pronouncements of military 
policy concerning civil aviation ? 

Mr. Karant. Yes, the Air Force has stated a public policy. I have 
a copy of it. We print it once in a while just for laughs. 

The policy says that: “we regard civil aviation, all civil aviation, as 
a very integral part of:our airpower and) that this is a very serious 
matter,” and so forth. » We go up to the Pentagon and hand them a 
copy of this, and they say, “Oh, yes, a very serious matter.” 
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We have had some very bitter fights on this. A number of local 
communities found themselves in this box. They have now learned 
enough to call for help, and the CAA is helping them in every way 
they can. CAA has been doing a good job on this score. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean, helping the Air Force recapture airports / 

Mr. Karant. No; helping local communities assert their rights, see 
that they have some facilities retained. I think the CAA, as a matter 
of policy—I am just guessing now, I do not recall exactly what they 
said—favor joint use. 

Mr. Meraper. I really was asking whether or not the Air Force had 
ever made any public statement that it was their policy to recapture 
these airports, surplus airports. 

Mr. Karanr. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. They have? 

Mr. Karant. Yes; that is a fairly clear, straightforward statement 
of their requirements, what Congress requires them to do. That is 
why they are doing it instead of building new airports elsewhere. 

Mr. Meaper. Can you refer us to any such documents ? 

Mr. Karanr. The Airport Use Panel should give you every bit of 
that. There is Joe Johnson over there, secretary of the Airport Use 
Panel. 

Mr. Meaper. As far as you know, they have not acquired any air- 
ports that were not originally financed with Government funds? 

Mr. Karant. I do not think so, no. 

Mr. Meaper. I do not mean to say the airport aid. 

Mr. Karant. You mean military funds? 

Mr. Meaper. That is right. I mean, the Air Force has not at- 
tempted to recapture any airports which were built originally by 
municipalities with Federal aid ? 

Mr. Karant. I do not think that they have. This is a fine point, 
and I am simply not qualified to comment on it. 

Mr. Meaper. But they do have a firm publicly announced policy of 
recapturing airports built with Federal funds—— 

Mr. Karant. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper (continuing). Which were turned over to municipali- 
ties as surplus after World War IT? 

Mr. Karant. That is right, and there is a whole list of those avail- 
able. 

Mr. Motronan. Any questions, Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Minswatu. Mr. Karant, do you have available in your office a 
list of the landing fees that are charged for private aircraft, com- 
mercial aircraft, at various airports throughout the country ? 

If not, do you know whether one is readily available? 

Mr. Karant. We publish them periodically so that our members 
will know what airports do charge such fees. There are not too 
many. I do not have them for the commercial users though, I have 
them for private use. I do not have any for the commercial aircraft. 

You see, that is a scale of charges that runs all the way up to, let’s 
say, a Super-Constellation. 

Mr. MrnsHaL. Well, you mentioned also many restrictions that 
are placed on general aviation, as far as operating in and about cer- 
tain airports. Do you have those restrictions as they apply to various 
airports ? 
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Mr. Karant. As to those restrictions, the popular form of imposing 
those restrictions—in view of the Federal Airport Act, which says 
that you shall not discriminate—is to put in a landing fee which dis- 
courages anybody from coming in. 4 Ji 

For example, if you land your airplane at LaGuardia Field— 
' Mr. Mrnswatt. That is what I want to get. I mean, it is the sub- 
terfuge to get around the—— 

Mr. Karant. It is because of what we regard as a deficiency in the 
basic Federal Airport Act. And it is a deficiency, where all you 
would have to do is pick the language right out of the Public Roads 
Act and put it right into the Federal Airport Act, and your problem 
would be solved. That says you will not charge a toll to the private 
commercial user to roll his wheels on this publicly financed facility. 

Mr. Minsnaui.. Whatever information like that that you might have 
regularly available in your files, would you be kind enough to make 
it available to the committee? 

Mr. Karanr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MinsHaww. This morning Mr. Sayen testified—I believe you 
know him, he is the president of the Air Line Pilots Association. 

Mr. Karant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MrinsHa. (continuing). Regarding midair collisions. He 
said that in the past 7 or 8 years there had been approximately 70 
midair collisions between various types of aircraft. Do you know, 
generally, if those collisions were caused by excessive speed or pilot 
error or lack of vigilance, or what, in general, were they caused by ? 

I do believe he further stated that only one of those was caused 
under IFR conditions. 

Mr. Karant. Yes, there was only one under IFR. That is the first 
one we have ever had on instruments, I understand. 

How many collisions did he say we had ? 

Mr. MinsuHatx. Approximately 70, round figures. 

Mr. Karanr. About 70. The 70 he refers to, I think, covers all 
classes of aviation, that is, training planes in the traffic patterns run- 
ning into each other, crop dusters running into each other. 

e airlines themselves have only been involved in, oh, 12 or so. 
I do not remember the exact number. 

As to what causes these things, of course, this is one of our bitterest 
problems: because the solutions proposed to this problem at the mo- 
ment only point in one direction, and that is: “Everybody is out: of 
step but us; you have got to get out of the air because here we come.” 

And, when you have airplanes moving literally at the speed of 
bullets—I know the only way you can cope with bullets is to put them 
in a rifle range or target range and not permit them to roam aim- 
lessly around the streets. In aviation, they try to fuzz up this simple 
problem, in my opinion at least, with all sorts of hogwash that has 
to do with technological progress, which is not, in my opinion, rele- 
vant to the problem. The problem has to do with the fact that if you 
are going to go flying around in the air space, with other people in 
the air space, you are going to have to look where you are going. If 
you do not, if somebody says by law that you can do this without 
ooking where you are going, then the only solution I see to this prob- 
lem is for everybody else to just get out. 


83506—57——_8 
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Now, as you probably know, we have studied some of the midair 
collisions in which airline aircraft has been involved. ‘The conclusions 
that you get from studying these accident reports which we get from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board are very simple and elemental. 

The weather—except, I guess, in two cases—was no factor what- 
ever, the weather was beautiful. And in just about every case one or 
both of the pilots were not looking where they were going. In almost 
every case, because the airline aircraft was the faster craft, they over- 
took the other aircraft and hit it. ’ 

I see no difference in this problem than I see in the highways or at 
sea. If this kind of thing cannot be controlled by regulation, if these 
people cannot be held responsible, then the only solution is that we 
have to get out of the air. We cannot fly in the same manner that 
airline pilots fly any more than you can drive home with all the quali- 
fications of a Greyhound bus driver or a truck driver. If you set 
your standards that high and require everybody to operate that way, 
aetna going to have nothing but Greyhound buses and trucks on the 
highways. 

r. Dinabeions Do you know of any airline regulations or CAA 
regulations that require either the pilot or copilot to maintain a look- 
out while they are in flight ? 

Mr. Karant. I believe the regulations do say that the pilot must 
maintain a watch. The pilot’s answer to that is, the airline pilots 
generally answer that they are so busy, it is so complicated, that they 
just do not have time to do this. Therefore, the answer is that look- 
ing ane you are going is obsolete. See and be seen is no longer 
valid. 

They come up with some interesting things. I sat through a whole 
symposium in Indianapolis where they described how the human eye- 
ball has become obsolete. Nobody discussed the fact that they were 
firing shells off into ‘the airspace at speeds that are just intolerable, 
and if you do not look where you are going at those speeds, somebody 
is going to get killed. 

Now, we pointed to the analogy at sea. For example, most of our 
rules come from the old maritime law. I think it is probably an 
English maritime law that says no matter what you are doing, the 
master of a ship must maintain a constant watch, must maintain a 
constant lookout, “and it must not be a cabin boy.” There is that 
kind of language in there. 

Well, we do not have such a thing. Perhaps we should; perhaps 
we should have somebody looking all the time. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. Mr. Sayen made the statement this morning that it 
was not uncommon to turn on the automatic pilot and sit and eat and 
talk to a pretty hostess 

Mr. Karant. Absolutely. 

Mr. MinsHauy (continuing). That neither of them watch where 
they are going for a matter ated 

Mr. Karant. Absolutely. I have seen it for 20 years. I have been 
up in those cockpits and watched them fly. 

Mr. Minswarx. Don’t you think there should be some CAA enforce- 
ment of regulations along that line? 

Mr. Karant. Absolutely. That is what we-said all along, but their 
answer is that even if they were looking—incidentally, there are some 
CAB accident findings that say this, too—chances are they could not 
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have seen because of the construction of the airplane and therefore 
they are not guilty. 

e had that in the case of an accident involving a Constellation. 
The Constellation ran down a small airplane and killed two people. 
The Constellation, that one airplane, has been roundly condemned 
for that problem by the airline pilots themselves in public. Yet 
there it is; it is in the airspace. 

Mr. Mrnswatu. His excuse was the fact that they were flying maybe 
8 hours a day and they just got too tired looking out all the time. 

Mr. Karant. Then they should not be flying. I am sure you can 
apply this to a Greyhound bus driver on the highway. If he gets 
too tired and sits back and goes to sleep, we are in trouble. 

Mr. MinsHatu. I have no other questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Motionan. You started to say that railroads have, either by 
law. or practice, a limitation that an engineer may operate or may 
work. 

Mr. Karant. The airlines do, too. .I do not want it to appear as 
thought we hate the airlines 100 percent. We don’t. 

Mr. Mottonan. But you want to establish your percentage? 

' Mr. MinsHatt. He has a slide rule there he is trying to figure on. 

Mr. Karant. As a matter of fact, I participate in meetings, airline 
pilot meetings, periodically, and try to explain these problems. As 
a matter of fact, I must admit that once again, when you get down 
to the: working level of these fellows that are out there doing it, they 
know what we are talking about because most of them started to flv 
in either small military aircraft or civil aircraft. The problem has 
to do with these pronouncements of international policy that are being 
carried out by the top representatives of both the airlines and the 
airline pilots. 

The have just decided that they want the airspace for them- 
selves, and they are frank enough to say that they do. And, if they 
are frank enough to say that they do, we are frank enough to say 
we will fight them to their death. 

Why they say this, I do not know, because I cannot conceive of them 
actually believing that the United States Government will turn the 
airspace over to them. I cannot believe this, so I must assume that 
they will not. Therefore, we have to settle this problem in some 
other way. 

The airline pilots as a group.of men, in my opinion, is the finest 
single professional group of men in the world, almost without ex- 
ception. I fly with them implicitly, I trust myself to them con- 
stantly, and I watch them fly under instrument conditions in some 
of these terminal areas. where they have to use all this hardware and 
throw their arms around and try to keep the airplane under con- 
trol and fly these instrument patterns, and so on, and I must say, 
if they only do that for 5 minutes a month, they earn every nickel 
they get. 

_lam one of their greatest admirers, believe it or not. But when we 
disagree, we disagree violently. And so long as they expound this 
party line which says the answer to this problem is that we are now 
so good, so fast, so tired, so busy, so everything else, that you have got 
to get-out, then we have no alternative but to fight. 

Mr. Meraper. Mr. Karant, just: how much have we increased our 
privately owned aircraft? Do you have any statistics on that? You 
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must have some by years and forecasts of what you expect in the 
future. 

Mr. Karanr. I would say within the last 10 years, the industry 
has at least doubled. As to forecasts, I will leave that to people like 
George Gallup. 

However, lide not think we have even scratched the surface be- 
cause the airplane has become so useful now in so many ways, ‘so 
flexible, so versatile, that you can do almost anything with it that 
has to do with transportation. It is nothing at all for members of 
ours, for example, to take a 2 weeks’ vacation to South America or 
the Caribbean. I just came back from the Caribbean, and I made 
a round trip in 30 hours. It’s just the same as flying around here, 
except it is a lot more primitive. 

But you are not restricted, you are not confined with an air- 
lane, and the utility of this device is now such that in the United 
tates we already outnumber the rest of the world so many times, it 

is not even fair to compare them. 

Mr. Meaper. I think you said something about 80,000? 

Mr. Karant. Yes, and I would not be surprised that within a few 
years we are going to have, perhaps, 150,000. I do not want to guess 
how many years, use I do not know what kind of airplanes are 
coming. 

aero) I can tell you this: that the industry in its present state is 
healthier and has a bigger backlog of these private aircraft than it 
has ever had in the history of the industry. The least expensive air- 
plane you can buy for transportation today is something in the order 
of $8,000. This is the four-seated successor to the Cub, the Piper 
airplane that you may have heard of. That is the least expensive. 
One of the most popular airplanes that is selling to private men and 
businessmen for their transportation costs $23,000. I have one like 
that, but itis 8 yearsold. I got it at a low price. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, do you visualize in the future the privately 
— — will approach anything like the privately owned auto- 
mobile 

Mr. Karant. No. No, the private automobile today runs something 
like 8 million automobiles. 

Mr. Mraper. How many million? 

Mr. Karant. Something about 8 million; isn’t it? 

Mr. Mraver. A lot more than that. 

Mr. Karant. Did I leave off a zerosomewhere? I am sorry. 

I must say, no, immediately to that, because aviation is ons as 
we know it today, comparatively primitive. I look for the day, how- 
ever, not too far off, depending on what our Government people do and 
how we survive some of these fundamental philosophical decisions, I 
look for the day when we can fly antomstienlly with ease. 

We can do that now. All the ingredients are in existence, and have 
been for a long time. If oe was no object, I could fly my airplane 
today automatically all over the United States on instruments under 


this positive-control system they speak of. But I can fly my airplane 
automatically anywhere in the United States just indefinitely because 
the “= gaan are available. } i OF 
We have automatic pilots, a radio navigation system on the prone 5 
1 late 


we have automatic couplers on these automatic pilots, that wi 
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on to an instrument approach system at an airport and take you to the 
runway automatically. 

I look for the day when we will have automatic flight for the aver- 
age man, and I look for that day long before I expect to see the 
average man, like myself manually flying an airplane under the posi- 
tive control instrument system like we have in use today—where a man 
goes out and gets an instrument rating, then flies an airplane on instru- 
ments with his bare hands. I do not ever expect, myself, to see that 
kind of an operation become predominant in the United States. That 
is strictly a profesisonal pilot’s type of operation. That is what the 
military and airline pilots do. 

The man on the street can never be expected to do that, but he can 
be expected to fly an automatic airplane. ; 

Mr. Motuonan. You mean by that, to get in a plane and touch a 
button for Baltimore and everything will be automatic? 

Mr. Karant. Like right now, if I had the equipment, I could get 
in an airplane—I would have to take it off, I suppose I would have 
to make that concession—open the throttle and take the airplane 
off and pull up the wheels, and then I would reduce the power to 
cruising power and I would tune to 115.8 megacycles, which happens 
to be the Baltimore omni station, and I would turn on my automatic 
pilot, just push a button, and the thing will straighten up and go 
to Baltimore. 

And when I get over Baltimore, I will say from Baltimore I have 
to go to an airport on track number so-and-so, so many miles away, 
and turn a knob and the auto pilot would then, as soon as it went over 
the station, turn and go over toward that airport. If the airport 
was equipped with this instrument landing system, I could even go 
in on this too. However, if it was just an airport like I normally go 
into, I probably would have to land the airplane myself. 

However, it would take me to the airport, and if I had, for example, 
DME, distance measuring, which tells you exactly how many miles 
you are from any point, at any time, I could even land automatically 

use I would then know when to go down, when to make my descent 
to the runway. I would come out from under those clouds and land 
the airplane because it is exactly that many miles, because they are 
fixed in geographical positions. 

All of that equipment is now in use. 

Mr. Motiouan. It is just a question of adapting it all to this pur- 
pose ? 

Mr. Karanr. Yes. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Forgetting the long-range program for a minute, which features 
like that would be, what would you suggest for the very immediate 
future as far as regulatory measures that are to be enforced? What 
ones could be adopted, such as reducing speeds in congested areas to 
a minimum and requiring the pilot to maintain a constant lookout 
and things like that? What would you suggest along that line? 

Mr. Karant. We have already suggested, as a matter of broad 
principle, that in those areas where there is the heaviest volume of 
ee. there must be a speed zone just as we have speed zones on the 

ighways. 

We have a speed zone right here in Washington, the experimental 
zone. When you cross that line, your speed limit is X, we would say 
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pieeins 180 miles on hour... And your speed limit is 180 miles an 
our no matter what you are flying, who you are, or how much weight 
you have. It still is 180 miles an hour. 

We also have suggested that a limit be put on these airplanes so 
far as climb and descent is concerned.: Because, for example, take a 
DC-6, for example. It is a pressurized airplane—— 

Mr. Minsuain. May I interrupt? :Suppose your airplane won’t go 
180 miles an hour? 

Mr. Karant. You mean you want a minimum speed in there, too? 

Mr. MinsHatt. I thought this was—— 

Mr. Karant. That is the maximum, the speed limit. 

Mr. Minswatu. Oh, the maximum. 

Mr. Karant. Then we have suggested that these airplanes should 
be arbitrarily restricted to some rate of climb and descent, let’s just 
say for purposes of discussion—we have already said this number— 
1,000 feet a minute. This means that the Boeing 707 coming to 
Cleveland, no matter what the pilot says he can do, no matter what 
the engineers in Seattle said this airplane will do, no matter what the 
passengers might want to do, it still is not going to go over 180 miles 
an hour and is not going to go down any more than 1,000 feet a minute 
in the terminal area. 

Under these conditions, you arbitrarily set up the necessary time 
for a pilot to watch where he is going. 

On the other hand, if you go in with a Boeing 707, into the Cleve- 
land area, and do it at 600 miles an hour, 15,000 feet a minute, there 
is no human being that can cope with that kind of a situation. As 
a matter of fact, I have my doubts as to whether any mechanical de- 
vices can cope with such a thing because that is about the speed of a 
45 caliber bullet. 

Personally, I would not want to be a passenger in one of those 
things under those conditions. 

However, we have suggested there be this kind of a speed limit and 
rate of descent limit. We have also recommended that public carrier 
aircraft—no, we said it a little differently. 

We said that any airplane that is capable of cruising at more than 
250 miles an hour should be required by law to be equipped with an 
automatic flight recorder. This is an automatic device which is in 
existence. As a matter of fact, the Civil Aeronautics Board has al- 
ready proposed that this be a requirement, aside from this proposal 
that I am telling you about, in transport aircraft. 

This is a device that automatically and continuously records speed, 
heading, rate of climb and descent, and even the amount of stress that 
is put on an airplane structure in rough air. This is a problem with 
the airlines because it involves maintenance. It is important that 
they know what stresses their structure is subjected to during the 
course of normal, everyday use. 

However, this recorder records all of that and it records it accu- 
rately, plus or minus, I think, 2 percent, and records it on aluminum 
foil. It is fireproof and it is shock proof to withstand 100 gs, 100 
times gravity, a terrific destructive force far in excess of anything 
I suppose you see in an accident, But we feel that that kind of a 
device should be put on any airplane that is capable of cruising at 
250 miles and hour or more, and we include the military. 
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Now, I do not see how you could get basic safety in the airspace by 
always excluding the seam If they mean what they say, they 
have to be a party to this problem. 

They are excluded, incidentally, in the Washing experimental zone. 
Because of the characteristics of jet aircraft, they are excluded from 
complying with the speed rules, the 180 miles and hour. 

I do not think that is proper. They argue they cannot fly that slowly 
with safety. Personally, I have talked with a number of people in 
the aircraft manufacturing business and pilots who fly these things 
who say they can doit. But what they are talking about is, they cannot 
fly safely with full gross weight and all that sort of thing. Well, a 
jet is a very sensitive gadget, and if you load it up to maximum gross, 
itis a very delicate instrument. If you come back from a mission and 
you are not carrying full combat load, why, you can fly a jet that way. 
And the B-17 is flying that way in the Wichita area where they do all 
their training with B-47’s. 

So, we have proposed that there be minimum safety requirements 
just as we have on the highways, and it must apply to everyone without 
exception. 

“y Meraper. You mean, there are no controls of this character, at 
all ? 

Mr. Karant. No, sir. 

The head of the safety council, the Air Line Pilots Association, made 
a speech in Indianapolis—this conference I was telling you about— 
and they reproduced it later verbatim in their own magazine, and he 
said he was very disturbed about the obsolete or archaic rules which 
omer airplanes to fly VFR in 3 miles of visibility, because it 

thers him no end when he is descending into the New York area with 
his DC-7 in 3 miles’ visibility at 400 miles an hour. 

This is like arriving in Washington, at Union Staton, at 180 miles 
an hour, and somewhere around some turn, you slam on the brakes 
and hope you make it. But everybody else had better get out of the 
way. 

This is inconceivable to me, that something as elementary as that 
cannot be solved in a practical manner that would give us safety for 
everybody in the airspace. 

Frankly, I would never want to ride, if I knew the pilot was going 
to do that, in an airline airplane doing that. I would not do so de- 
liberately, although I have ridden in them when they have done that 
sort of thing. 

They are not doing this maliciously in an effort to frighten people, 
to show that they are good; they are doing it simply because, first, 
— - no restriction against it, and, second, that is the normal way 
they fly. 

You, see, they start down from 21,000 feet coming into New York, 
and they are trying to make a schedule. The way you start down is, 
you just roll a little handle forward about 3° or 4°. This is a trim tab, 
and that starts the nose down, and they sit there, and down she comes. 

Well, an airplane that is cruising 300 some miles an hour at level 
flight just goes right on up to 400 miles. And as this man said, he said 
he was going 400 miles an hour, and he is quite right. At 400 miles 
an hour in 8 miles’ visibility, you are dead. It is only the law of aver- 
ages that is protecting you, and yet they do it all the time, every day. 

Mr. Motionan. What is their safe landing speed ? 
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Mr. Karant. They can land at 100, perhaps. 

Mr. Morionan. Why do they insist— : 

Mr. Karanv. It is the way you fly these airplanes. It is the way 
they fly them now, and someone has to say, “You must not do this.” 
It is all right to fly these airplanes and get that kind of performance— 
which is what the airlines have to do—out in clear airspace at high alti- 
tudes. Practically all of them are pressurized airplanes, flying at high 
altitudes, 

However, the minute you come down, you get off the turnpike and 
get into these congested city streets, you cannot do that. You simply 
cannot do it. 

Mr. MortoHan. They seem to be getting away with it very suc- 
cessfully. I have not heard of ——— in landing. 

Mr. Karant. Landing is not the problem. However, I can assure 
you that many of the near misses you have heard of have been part 
of that picture, because the pilot just cannot see where he is going, 
even if he is looking, which he is not. 

And remember, he is starting down for the terminal area and he 
is busy doing other things, getting ready for his approach and land- 
ing in the terminal area, he is changing his radio, getting into the con- 
trol tower frequencies and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Karant, what would be his landing speed under 
those circumstances, when he touched wheels ? 

Mr. Karant. The same, 100 miles an hour. 

Mr. Mortonan. He would be landing at 100? His approach would 
be at 400, is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Karant. Yes; hestarts this approach at 400 miles an hour. 

Let’s take the Washington area. He will start doing a thing like 
that at Front Royal, he might even start at Charleston. 

Mr. Motionan. You mean, he comes into the landing area, the 
Washington Airport area, at that speed ? 

Mr. Karant. He makes descent gradually. He plans it in advance. 
He has to lose, let’s say, 21,000 feet, so he decides he will do it ina 
given distance. When he makes that decision, depending on what 

is control clearances are, and so on, he just starts down, and when 
he comes, he really comes. 

Mr. Motioman. Doesn’t he have to have clearance from the airport, 
say, from Front Royal into Washington ? 

Mr. Karant. Under instrument conditions; yes. He has to have 
clearance to leave any altitude, to do anything of that kind. But un- 
der the conditions we talk about, see and be seen—VFR we refer to— 
that is when you and I are out flying. Under those conditions, there 
are no restrictions on them at all. All he does—he know that the law 
says he has to look where he is going—shove his nose down, and away 
he goes. 

Mr. Morionan. You mean, that from Front Royal on in he is not 
cleared to a certain flying altitude ? 

Mr. Karanr. Only if he is on instruments. If he is on an instru- 
ment-flight plan, that air traffic control system that is the critical 
problem—that is the only time he is under positive control. 

Now, if he is flying as we are, which is VFR—and a lot of these 
airline pilots do fly VFR all the time. As a matter of fact, the ma- 
jority of their flying is done VFR. When they are flying that way, 
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they are not under positive control and they are then obligated to do 
what all of us must do, and that is to look where they are going. 

Mr. Morionan. I thought there were flying instructions given, 
which say that X pilot, commercial airlines, will fly at 7,000 feet from 
Washington to Front Royal, and then from 9,000 feet or 10,000 feet to 
Charleston, S. C., and so forth. 

Mr. Karant. That is only under instruments. 

Mr. Morzo“an. That is only on instruments? 

Mr. Karanr. That is right. 

Mr. Motionan. In other words, a large amount of this flying is up 
to the discretion of the pilot himself? 

Mr. Karant. The great majority of it is. I only know of one 
airline that says that as a matter of arbitrary operating practice they 
require all of their pilots to file an instrument-flight plan, no matter 
what the weather is. 

Mr. Moiionan. I thought they even went so far, and certainly I 
am very much wrong, as to require them to notify their control tower 
when aay change altitudes under all weather conditions. 

Mr. Karant. Only under instrument conditions. 

Mr. Motitonan. I see. And that still holds true? 

Mr. Karanv. That is right. 

Mr. Motionan. To jump to another subject, a few minutes ago you 
made some reference to landing-fee charges for noncommercial pri- 
vate aircraft that the Buffalo, N. Y., Municipal Airport had put into 
effect recently. Was the Buffalo, N. Y., Airport constructed under 
some Federal fund participating program ? 

Mr. Karant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MotioHan. Were there not objections registered to the charg- 
ing by the airport authority of a fee on a noncommercial private 
aircraft ? 

Mr. Karant. Well, as you can possibly guess, we objected. 

Mr. Mottonan. To whom did you object ? 

Mr. Karant. To the management and mayor. 

Mr. Mottonan. Who was in the conference, who would it be proper 
to have in that conference, or parties to the agreement? Would CAA 
or CAB enter into that? 

Mr. Karant. The thing that is wrong, of course, is the CAA is 
eve to act because the Federal Airport Act, as it is now written, 

as been complied with by the city of Buffalo. All the act now says 
is that there will be no unjust discrimination on the airport. 

A landing fee to a private airplane is not construed as being unjust 
discrimination because they charge everybody a landing fee. There- 
fore, it is not unjust. 

Our problem is that the Federal Airport Act is deficient in that it 
does not protect the general public user who has helped build that 
airport with those Federal funds, and protects him only from one 
charge, and that is the charge that is made for just touching his wheels 
on the ground. n 

That is the kind of a charge that is being made. You see, Buffalo 
Airport is the only airport of entry, international airport of entry, in 
that whole area. If I come in from Canada, I must land at Buffalo 
whether I want to or not. I must do this to clear customs and immi- 
gration and so on, as you know. 
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The local airport management just arbitrarily takes advantage of 
that fact by saying, “Come ahead, we would love to have you, and it is 
going to cost you the minute you do.” L Bs, 

We object to this and only this. We do not object to parking fees, 
We pay to park our automobiles, we pay to park our airplanes, and 
we encourage all of our people to pay parking fees because they are 
logical and legitimate. ry 

e objected to a use fee being charged on a Federal facility. 

Mr. Motxionan. Take a small private plane such as the one you de- 
scribed as owning yourself, what is the landing fee charged for a plane 
of that type? 

Mr. Karant. At Buffalo it was $1.50. 

Mr. Mor1ionan. Does that include parking, too? 

Mr. Karant. No. Iam quite sure that at Buffalo it does not include 
parking. However, I can be positive about the airports in New York. 
The Port of New York Authority charges $2.50 for the smallest air- 
plane to touch the ground and another $2 just to park it anywhere and 
turn off the engine. 

Mr. Morxonan. Now, then, for purposes such as this, the final 
authority in control of the airport in the making of charges and things 
of that sort rests with the city of Buffalo; is that right? 

Mr. Karant. As long as they comply with the Federal Airport Act. 
Because when they got that Federal money, they had to sign what is 
called a sponsors assurance agreement, which says you will not doa 
number of things, and one of them is unjust discrimination. But there 
is no specific reference to charging the general public a toll for the use 
of that airport. 

Mr. Motionan. I see. 

Do you have anything further, Mr. Meader ? 

Mr. Mraper. Yes. 

Mr. Karant, you were suggesting that speed be reduced on approach- 
ing an airport at some limit? 

Mr. Karant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. What limit did you have in mind ? 

Mr. Karant. Well, you see, we have to work it backwards. You 
or airplane cruising at 400 miles an hour—now can I use my slide 
rule? 

At 400 miles an hour, I cover 25 miles, let’s take a 25-mile zone, in 
about—I want to make it look as bad as possible. 

I guess it is 3.7 minutes cover 25 miles. About 3.7 minutes. 

Mr. Piaprnerr. Here is some of your AOPA literature that might 
help you. 

Time versus distance 
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Remember, too, that these speeds assume the ‘other aircraft ‘is standing 
still. If they’re converging head-on, and both are only going 300 miles per hour, 
their closing speed is 600 miles per hour. As the table will show, this would 
require a minimum forward visibility of 10 miles, or a 330 percent increase over 
today’s minimums. Obviously, the choice must: be made between two possible 
solutions: Wipe out VFR flying as we know it today (which is 95 percent of all 
flying in the United States), or impose drastic speed limits on modern aircraft, 
in much the same manner as speed limits are applied to all vehicles. and vessels 
on the earth’s surface. 


(This editorial reprinted from the February 1956 issue of the AOPA Pilot.) 


Mr. Karant. Thanks a million. 

This is at'400 miles an hour, covering the 3 miles which is our pres- 
ent minimum visibility. He covers that in 27 seconds. It would take 
3.7 minutes to cover 25 miles. 

Well that, you see, is not very much space to keep your eyes peeled 
and ‘keep this airplane under control. So, you have to word it back- 
ward and determine what type of airplane you are going to be coping 
with—the worst conditions rather than the best conditions. If you 
get a jet airplane, I do not know how fast he would be going when 
he reaches the 25-mile limit, but he can come down if he wants to at 
that tremendous rate of descent. And if he gets an instrument clear- 
ance to do something like that and it becomes operationally practical 
to do it, you are going to have to put even more stringent restrictions 
on that type of an airplane. 

Mr. Praptncer. Do you have a question of fuel consumption by 
slowing down the jet at that point? 

Mr. Karanrt. It is not speed, it is altitude. Once he leaves 20,000 
feet, for example, he is committed and he has to come down and land. 
That is the nature of a jet engine, and it applies to a transport, a 
fighter, a trainer. It does not make any difference. 

a he will get his clearance from the 20,000 feet to come in and 
and. 

The question we are concerned with is, how fast he will be going, 
how fast he will be permitted to go and what rate of descent will he 
be permitted to use. Then you have to work it backward from there 
and tell how far away he should be from the airport. 

. However, I see no solution other than you just have to have a speed 
imit. 

Mr. Meaper. You probably have it graduated so many miles from 
the airport ? 

Mr. Karanvt. It could be. 

Mr. Meaper. At a higher speed a little further out and 

Mr. Karant. It could be. 

Mr. Meaper. Has anything been worked out, any formula been 
worked out, that you know of ? 

Mr. Karanr. No. 

Mr. Meaper. You have not worked one out yourself? 

Mr. Karant. Well, we have said, taking as a starting point a 25- 
mile circle and a 180-mile-an-hour speed limit, once you cross that 
line. We have at Washington here a high-density zone that is cur- 
rently in effect, and it is only the high-density zone, which is about 
5 miles. That is no good, you see, because an airplane can scream u 
to the edge of this zone, technically at 400 miles an hour, and he woul 
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be right out here within sight. It is too close. All he has to do is 
avoid crossing that line until he gets it slowed down. 

He could still hit half a dozen airplanes out there. 

Mr. Meapzr. That is all. 

Mr. Motioman. Mr. Plapinger ! 

Mr. Pxaprerr. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Morzonan. Mr. Karant, thank you very much for being with 
us this afternoon. Your testimony was very interesting cot very 
informative. 

Mr. Karant. I am sorry I took so long, but I tried to quit. 

Mr. Motitowan. You made what would have been a difficult subject 
tolerable, if not downright enjoyable. 

We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock when we 
will hear representatives of the leading aircraft manufacturers. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 27, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1956 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMITTEE ON Lecat anp Monerary AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11: 10 a. m., in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Robert H. Mollohan (chairman 
of the snbcommittee) presiding 

Present: Representatives Mollohan, Meader, and Minshall. 

Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel, and 
Elizabeth Heater, clerk. 

Mr. Motionan. The quorum is present. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Gentlemen, we have a rather unusual situation here this morning. 
Ordinarily, we have one witness, but it seems to me that we have 
several witnesses all qualified in the field. Very probably we should 
enter into a roundtable discussion and from that the committee could 
get as much or as great an amount of information as it might from 
individual testimony. 

So, it occurs to me at the suggestion of counsel that if each of you 
around the board, starting with the gentleman who I believe is Mr. 
Pennell, would identify himself, give his company, possibly a brief 
résumé of his educational background and work experience and some 
reference, positive reference, to your present position, and particularly 
to your present responsibility, it would be helpful for the purposes of 
identification. 

Mr. Pennell, if you will start off, and please introduce yourself and 
give the information I have suggested. 


STATEMENT OF M. L. PENNELL, CHIEF ENGINEER, TRANSPORT 
DIVISION, BOEING AIRCRAFT; ACCOMPANIED BY DON BUCK, 
ENGINEERING SALES DEPARTMENT; AND HARRY HOWELL 


Mr. Pennett. My name is Maynard Pennell. I am a graduate of 
the University of Washington in 1931 with a bachelor of science de- 
gree in aeronautical Brea. poeplatics I worked for 2 years as a Navy in- 
spector and then sta my career as an engineer at Douglas Aircraft, 


‘0. in 1933, working there until 1940, Primesily in structures. 


In 1940 I started work with Boeing Airplane Co., was interested in 
the structural design of the B-29, became assistant project engineer 
on the B-29, held the similar title on the B—50 bomber, later became 
chief of preliminary design, and in 1952, when we started our work 

lll 
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on a prototype jet transport, I became senior project engineer on the 
prototype jet transport. 

After that design was well along, I was again advanced to chief 
project engineer, having at that time responsibility for all aircraft 
produced by the Seattle division. : 

The first of this year, with the divisionalization of Boeing Co., 
I became chief engineer of the transport division, and in this position 
T am responsible for all engineering-aspects of our transport products; 
namely, the KC-135 turbojet tanker, the KC-97 reciprocating-engine 
tanker, which is just now completing production, and the various 
versions of our 707 commercial transport, and for any future aircraft 
in the transport field. 

Mr. Mottowan. Thank you, Mr. Pennell. 

Mr. Buck? 

Mr. Bucs. I think Mr. Pennell will be our spokesman. 

Mr. Motxionan. Just for the purposes of reference, if you will just 
identify yourself and give your position. 

Mr. Buck. My name is D. A. Buck, and I am the manager of the 
transport operations planning in the transport division which has to 
do with the planning of new transport operations for the fields, the 
airways, icles with consultants, Government agencies, airports, 
and estimates. 

Mr. Motionan., Thank you. 

Mr. Howell ? 

Mr. Howett. 4 name is Harry Howell. I am chief, acoustics 
electrical unit of the transport technical staff. The technical staffs 
are responsible for the engineering design data supplied on projects, 
preliminary design. 

Mr. Mottonan., Let the record show that both Mr. Buck and Mr. 
Howell are with Boeing Aircraft. 

Mr. Dickinson ? 


STATEMENT OF WARREN T. DICKINSON, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO.; ACCOMPANIED BY MATHA MILLER, 
SUPERVISOR, ACOUSTICS GROUP 


Mr. Dickinson. My name is Warren T. Dickinson. I am with 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica division. I graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1931 and spent some time 
studying in Germany after that, and also working for the German 
Airways at the time as an apprentice. 

I started work for the Douglas Aircraft Co. in 1934 in the shop 
and went into the engineering department in 1937 in stress-analysis 
work. In 1939 I went into flight test. as chief of flight test, from the 
period of 1939 to 1943. At that time I was on loan to Pan American 
Airways for the purpose of obtaining transport experience and over- 
ocean experience. I spent 1 year with Pan American Airways, on 
loan from the Douglas Co. 

In 1944 I. returned to Douglas and became assistant to the chief 
engineer on, special assignments. ‘In 1950 I became executive en- 
gineer at the Santa, Monica division, which position I have held since 
that time. As executive engineer I have many of the functions in 
engineering which are not directly assigned to the design groups, 
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and-also on special assignment. from the chief engineer. still for any 
and all projects which may come up from time to time, 

Mr. Moitonan. Mr. Miller? : 

Mr. Mriter. Mr. Dickinson is the spokesman for, Douglas. 

My name is Matha Miller. I am the supervisor of the acoustics 
roups, engineering department, of the Santa Monica division: of 
ouglas. 

Mr. Mo.ionan. Mr. Woodall? 


STATEMENT OF J. F. WOODALL, ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ACOUSTICS, CONVAIR DIVISION, GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 


Mr. Woopatu. My name is James Woodall, of Convair, San Diego. 
I graduated from Lewis Institute in Chicago, with a bachelor of 
science degree in aeronautical engineering, in 1940; went to work 
for Convair, spent a year in the inspection department learning shop 
practices, transferred to flight test in 1941, was chief flight test 
engineer in 1943, at which time I was loaned to an operational section 
of Consairway. This was to gain operational experience in an airline 
that was operating throughout the South Pacific. 

I transferred back to the San Diego division in 1945 in preliminary 
design in aerodynamics, where this experience was put to use in 
preliminary design phases of our Convair liners. 

In 1948 I was made an assistant to the chief engineer on special 
assignments. Since 1950 I also have been assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of engineering on special assignments. In addition to special 
assignments, which continue to date, I have for the past 2 years been 
following the acoustical problems that are arising. I presently head 
a design group in acoustics. 

Mr, Mottonan. Mr. Conner? 


STATEMENT OF CARL SCHMIDT, AIRLINE OPERATIONS ENGINEER; 
ACCOMPANIED BY H. M. CONNER, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Mr. Conner. I am H. M. Conner, Washington representative of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Our Lockheed spokesman today, Mr. 
Chairman, will be Mr. Schmidt. . 

Mr. Scumipr. My name is Carl F. Schmidt. I graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1936 with the degree of bachelor of 
science in physics, and from New York University in 1938 with the 
degree of master of aeronautical engineering. 

joined TWA for approximately a year in the operations depart- 
ment, after which I worked for American Export Airlines for 2 years 
as aeronautical engineer concerned with the development of trans- 
atlantic operations. 

I joined Lockheed in March of 1941 as a service engineer, and shortly 
thereafter became a flight test engineer. During the next 2 years 
1 was associated with the development of the P-38 and all other 
Lockheed models that were being built at the time, and since 1943 
I have been connected with the development of transport airplanes 
in the flight test field. 

_In 1948 I became airline operations engineer, which is my present 
title. At the present time I am director of a group of airline opera- 
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tions engineers whose function is to work with the customers on 
operating procedures, techniques, and problems. ; 

Mr. Motitonan. The subcommittee counsel, Mr. Plapinger, will give 
you gentlemen a brief outline of the committee’s objectives and in- 
terests, and then we will just take off from there. 

Mr. PuLaprncer. Initially the subcommittee would be interested in 
hearing from you gentlemen concerning the work being done on the 
suppression of noise on the jet engines. Also of interest to the com- 
mittee is the question of funds available for the Federal airport aid 
program, and in that connection I would like to quote just a ve 
short paragraph from an article by Mr. Richard Witkin of the New 
York Times on April 29, 1956, in which he quotes from Mayor Harts- 
field of Atlanta who says the following: 

For 15 years we have been madly raising funds, lengthening runways, and 
enlarging airports to keep up with the growth of aviation. 

He suggested it was time this stopped. It was time aircraft manufacturers 
designed their products to fit existing runways. Land for airport extension is 
becoming harder and more expensive to get, and runways at $1 million a thous- 
and feet had to compete with schools and highways for the taxpayer’s dollar. 

Since Mayor Hartsfield’s oration, the manufacturers and some of the airlines 
have been making a determined effort to allay the concern of municipal authori- 
ties. The nub of their argument is that there will have to be very little lengthen- 
ing of runways. 

And I might add that Mayor Hartsfield’s concern is the concern of 
the Federal Government inasmuch as it very intimately concerns 
expenditures under the Federal airport aid program, and with that in 
mind, I throw the ball over to you, Mr. Pennell. 

Mr. Pennetu. May I suggest that we discuss first what we are 
doing with respect to sound suppression, which was your first-—— 

Mr. Puiarringcer. Noise, and the length of airport runways. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF M. L. PENNELL, CHIEF ENGINEER, 
TRANSPORT DIVISION, BOEING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Penne. In connection with sound suppression, we have 
guaranteed to the commercial customers that we will provide on each 
of our jet transports a sound-suppression device which will reduce the 
noise from the jet engine by an amount which is guaranteed to be six 
decibels, which aeauatiy has very little meaning to this committee. 

However, our objective is considerably more sound reduction than 
this. We have done a greet deal of testing in our laboratories of 


various means of accomplishing this, and our confidence in our ability 


to ae substantial amounts of sound suppression is expressed 


in-our Willingness to guarantee to the customers that we will accom- 
plish a specific amount with an objective somewhat greater. 

The result of this sound suppression, we expect, will be to put the 
jet transport into a position where from the standpoint of community 
annoyance, shall we say, it is the eqnivalent of or less annoying than 
the present long-range reciprocating engine aircraft which are on the 
airlines today. 

Mr. Piaprnerr. What is the decibel reading for long-range piston 
craft today ? 

Mr. Pennewu. This is a rather complicated subject and I think it 
would be apt to confuse the issue if I pursue it any further because 
of the fact that there is no.one number which means very ‘muchas 
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far as community annoyance is concerned. We can go into an analysis 
of— 

Mr. Morioman. What you are saying, Mr. Pennell, is that your 
projection of thought with respect to expectation with reference to 
sound on your jets will be—is that it will be no greater than you have 
now on your present piston-type planes. 

Mr. PenneELL. That is correct. So, it is necessary from the stand- 
point of efficiency that a proper compromise be struck between sound 
suppression and cruising efficiency, that is, the device must not reduce 
the thrust of the engine to any appreciable amount nor must it con- 
tribute to any large extent to the aerodynamic drag. Otherwise we 
would adversely affect the economics of the operation to the point 
where it would be unacceptable to the airlines. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Pennell, if you are going to reduce sound by fixed 
decibels, how many decibels would it be without any reduction ? 

Mr. Pennewu. Well, this depends on whether you are measuring 
the noise 100 feet from the airplane or 1,000 feet from the airplane 
or 

Mr. Meaprer. Where do = measure it to get the reduction by six? 

Mr. Penney. The decibel scale is rather difficult to explain. It 
is a logarithmic scale and 3 decibels represent twice the noise level, 
change of noise energy of 2 to 1; six decibels is, therefore, 4 to 1. Let’s 
say that 95 decibels is about the noise that a community might feel 
from the jet transport or from a reciprocating engine transport flying 
overhead on its takeoff pattern. What would be the decibel reading 
in this room, Harry ? 

Mr. Howe. This is probably in the order of around 50 to 55. 

Mr. Motxouan. You record the disturbing effect of the plane or 
any noise in decibels; is that right ? 

r. PENNELL. This is one measure of it, yes. 

Mr. MotxoHan. If you say a plane flying overhead, I assume you 
mean takeoff—you mean 1,000 feet or thereabouts ? 

Mr. Penney. Yes. 

Mr. Motionan. Your recording would be 95. Now, your expecta- 
tions are that that 95 will be reduced to 89. 

Mr. Pennetu. I think the 95 would be closer to what it would be 
after the reduction. Without the reduction it would be 101. 

Mr. Motionan. In other words, you expect to make a reduction of 
rT 6 percent in your present noise factor. That is my 
country thumbnail engineering. 

Mr. Penne tu. I think it can hardly be expressed that way. 

Mr. Mottonan. How’s that ? 

Mr. Pennewu. It cannot really be expressed that way. 

Mr. Howetz. We cannot refer to a zero decibel rating as your be- 
ginning reference because this is done really below the threshold of 
most hearing. So that it is not a proper scale. You have to get into 
a discussion of what the background levels are, the references of hear- 
ing. and the noise that you are acquainted with. Could I say that? 

r. Morzonan. That is what I mean, the noise that we are ac- 
quainted with. 

Mr. Howett. On a busy street with diesel trucks, large industrial 
vehicles, the residents get a decibel rating of about 95, 
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Now, the decibel rating is only one side of the story. You must 
also know the frequency spectrum, and the character of the noise. All 
these things enter into the annoyance. So, it is very deceptive to juggle 
decibels on an overall rating and say this is better than that. You 
must have the complete story. 

Mr. Meaper. I was going to ask, How much loss of efficiency would 
result from your device, the suppression device ? 

Mr, Pennewu. Anything more than about 3 percent would probably 
be completely unacceptable. Our objective is, of course, zero, and 
how close we will be able to come to that, we don’t know. But it 
will be in the range of zero to 3 percent on cruising efficiency. 

Mr. Mraprer. This may be a foolish question, Mr. Pennell, but you 
have to recognize that a layman might ask a foolish question. 

Would this device be such that in an emergency where more power 
was needed, you could dispense with the compression device? 

Mr. Pennewi. There are both retractable and fixed devices being 
considered. Generally I believe that the preference to date is for fixed 
devices, namely, those which are such that the basic loss is so small that 
there would be little purpose in making them retractable. 

Mr. Piaprneer. Mr. Sracall Boeing also makes jets for the mili- 
tary. Are there any noise-suppression devices on those planes? 

Mr. Penett. There are none. 

Mr. Meaper. None are planned ? 

Mr. Penne.t. No. 

Mr. Motzonan. Why not? 

Mr. PenNELL. Because of the loss in efficiency. 

Mr. Motionan. I thought just a moment ago your objectives were, 
your hopes, at least, were that there would be no loss in efficiency. 
Why should our hopes not be as high and as objective with reference 
to the military as they are with your commercial production ? 

Mr. Penne t. I neglected to add that there is always a weight pen- 
alty with the addition of a sound-suppression device, and this likewise 
is unacceptable as far as the Air Force is concerned, who are always 
anxious to get the very last mile that they can out of the aircraft that 
we build, namely, strategic bombers, and tankers to support them. 

To say that there is no consideration on this being given by the Air 
Force would be incorrect. The Air Force has asked us to study the 
matter in connection with our bombers, and we are doing so at present. 
However, we have proposed a specific device to the Air Force and are 
not in a position to do so in the immediate future. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, then, even though you could come up with a 
suppression device that would be satisfactory to the commercial, the 
weight factor would make it prohibitive insofar as the military is 
concerned. 

Mr. Penney, It would be apt to. If we could realize our fondest 
hopes and get one which had negligible aerodynamic and propulsive 
penalty, and if the device were reasonably light and were able to per- 
mit savings elsewhere in the structure where our own airplane struc- 
ture is at present affected by the high sonic energies which are emitted 
from the tail pipe, then it might prove to be an acceptable device. I 
would not want to predict that we would never use a sound-suppression 
device on military aircraft. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Penell, I think that the bomber would be less of a 
nuisance than the fighter because they are ordinarily based on military 
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bases at some distance, probably, from a metropolitan center, whereas 
the Reserve training program and the defense-interceptor operations 
are more and saan Reena mingled with commercial operations in 
highly populated areas, and 1 don’t know—maybe your company 
doesn’t make any fighter planes. 

Mr. PENNELL. We do not. 

Mr. Meaper. I would think if there was to be any thought to be 
given to prevention of noise it would more likely be fighters than 
bombers. 

Mr. Pennewu. This could easily be true. Of course, we have a 

roblem in Seattle of delivery of aircraft from Boeing Field, which 
is in a fairly highly populated area. However, the community has 
so far not objected. We do, however, have to police ourselves to the 
extent of restricting our takeoffs to appropriate times of the day. 
From 8 at night to 6 in the morning we do not plan takeoffs, and we 
generally have not had serious complaints from the communities on 
this basis. 

Mr. Meaper. Would any of the other companies represented here 
who make fighters know whether the Air Force is contemplating any 
special devices in fighters ? 

Mr. Scumipr. Speaking for Lockheed, we do not have any specific 
program toward the development of noise suppressors on our fight- 
ers at the present time. We can’t say that it is not a problem, how- 
ever, because we actually had to move some of our jet-fighter opera- 
tions from the area in which we were producing them to a less popu- 
lated area because of the complaints of the neighbors. But at the 
present time we do not have any directive from the Air Force to in- 
stall such devices. 

I might add that we think this might be considered partially the re- 
sponsibility of the engine manfacturers, too. They may be able to 
contribute some things in this line toward the development of noise 
suppression. 

r. Woopatu. Speaking for Convair, I know, too, that we do not 
have any directive as such from the Air Force. We are in the fighter- 
interceptor business also. However, it should be noted that the Air 
Force has extensive installations which handle the ground-opera- 
tion problem and that the Air Force and Navy are very active in pur- 
suing that aspect of it. The bulk of engine-ruuning time which would 
affect the community is done on the ground. The Air Force and 
Navy on their own and in conjunction with all the engine manu- 
facturers and aircraft manufacturers, are working on this problem 
very diligently. 

I know they have many installations all over the country. We, as 
the rest of the manufacturers, are installing similar installations 
which take care of the strictly ground-operation phase. In our own 
case, regarding the takeoff aspects of the problem, the operational 
people in the Air Force are watching with great interest the work 
that is going on in the fight for noise suppression. But the develop- 
ment work will undoubtedly come through the commercial aspects of 
it first because the fighter aircraft they can’t stand the added weight. 
It.is going to require a high degree of refinement of whatever device 
is developed before it could be acceptable on fighter aircraft. because 
they are in no position today to compromise on their basic mission. 
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Mr. Mortonan. We have gotten a little out of sequence. We in- 
tended to go around the boahd: 

Mr. Dickinson, please? 

Mr. Dicx1nson. Our company manufactures fighters only for the 
Navy, and to the best of my er there is no Navy directive for 
noise suppression devices for their fighters that we build for them. 
lee emer You have nothing further to add to that, Mr, 
Miller? 

Mr. Mitixer. What Mr. Dickinson says is true, but there is one thin 
that could be added. The Navy has representatives that have calle 
on us within the last 6 months. I think they have talked to quite a few 
of the people in the industry, and they are interested in development of 
suppressors for the fighter airplanes and their non-afterburning en- 
gines, but the afterburning problem is an extremely severe problem. 
It is much more severe than treating the afterburning case and their 
desires that they express and what they are looking for is an organiza- 
tion that has the facilities that can work with the afterburning case 
and actually they want to issue a contract to work on suppression, but 
as yet no one is. 

Mr. Piaptncer. Would you comment on the second point, Mr. Pen- 
nell, the airport runways? 

Mr. Penne. With respect to the runway requirements of our pro- 
osed jet aircraft, they are about as follows: With respect to the 
ength, the jet transport has the capability of accomplishing about the 

same lengths of flight from a given field length that today’s recipro- 
cating-engine aircraft have. With a longer field length available, our 
jet transports will be able to fly farther than most of today’s recipro- 
cating-engine aircraft do. And it is for this reason that we are think- 
ing in terms of longer field lengths. 

Our transport can land generally on about 6,000-foot fields. 

Mr. Motionan. You mean the jet transport can ? 

Mr. Penneti. The jet transports can land. This is in accordance 
with the CAA definition of the field, and without any credit for re- 
verse-thrust devices which we are also committed to provide. 

Mr. Mottonan. Your statement with reference to the 6,000 feet is in 
full consideraion of all of the safety factors that must be made a part 
of any projections. 

Mr. Penney. That is correct. This is as far as landing is con- 
cerned. As far as takeoff is concerned, we can use fields up to 10,000 
feet at sea level or longer for extreme ranges. Our initial objective in 
offering the jet transport was to be able to fly nonstop across the 
Atlantic, say, London-New York. As soon as this was made possible 
on a fairly regular basis, considering headwinds and all the problems 
that go along with it, the operators immediately started requesting 
longer ranges and today it will be possible to—we are proposing planes 
and are committed to deliver airplanes in 1959 which will be able to 
fly greater distances than London-New York, namely, Paris-New 
York, and so forth, or London-Chicago. These planes will require 
9,500-foot or 10,000-foot fields, depending upon the temperature con- 
ditions, the altitude of the field, and so forth. 

Generally speaking, the longer runways are associated with things 
which we either cannot accomplish today or were not able to accom- 
plish 2 or 3 years ago in the way of range. 
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For instance, in our own case in Seattle, it. is peonored that these 
aircraft eventually fly nonstop across the north Pacific from Seattle 
to Tokyo, and since the winds are always adverse, this means that you 
are getting the greatest amount possible out of your range of the air- 
plane and this requires maximum gross maar at takeoff; that is, 
with maximum fuel aboard. This will probably require lengthening 
of vol Seattle-Takoma international runway if this is to be accom- 
lished. 

' Mr. Moittonan. From what—what is the present length of the 
Seattle runway ? 

Mr. Penne. 9,400 feet. 

Mr. Moiioman. 9,400. 

Mr. Penney. Yes. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Has that been lengthened recently? We have 
something that states 8,500. 

Mr. PenNnELL. I believe it is planned to extend it to 10,400, and it 
has recently been lengthened up to 9,400. 

Mr. Mottoman. Isn’t there a great deal of consideration being given 
now in your industry, and particularly in your field, to wing design 
which would make longer distances unnecessary ? The reason I ask 
that question, I certainly don’t want to set myself up as any author- 
ity at all on aircraft, design or otherwise. But not very long ago I 
saw in one of the popular magazines some illustrations of thinking in 
aircraft circles about wing design. 

Mr. Pennetw. Yes. e have, of course, worked for a good many 
years on trying to improve our wing design as much as possible in 
order that we can have takeoff from a given length field with the 
maximum weight possible. 

The military people and the commercial people have, over a period 
of years, been more and more demanding with respect to range of our 
aircraft, and, so far, we have never used an increased capability as 
far as the wing is concerned to shorten the runways. It has always 
a to accomplish something which couldn’t be done a few years 

ore. 

This is typical of the Seattle-Tokyo case. Nobody can fly this non- 
stop today. The airlines want to do it in the near future. 

Mr. Motionan. But any consideration you feel might be given to 
wing design to make faster takeoff possible would reduce the long- 
a panenectiiee of the plane. Is that, more or less, your basic 


Mr. PENNELL. My basic thinking is that the appetite of the airlines 
for range is insatiable and they will always use our improvements up 
in terms of additional capability rather than in terms of shorter 
runways. 

Mr. Mottoman. Then, what you are saying is that you think any 
wing design which would contribute to the ability of the plane to take 
off on shorter distances would lessen its range ability. 

Mr. PENNELL. What I intended to say is that we are doing the best 
that we know how to take off from the shortest possible fields today, 
and I do not see any major improvements in the near future in this 
characteristic. 

_ Mr. Motioman. Mr. Pennell, I must be asking a question here that 
is entering into a field that shouldn’t be discussed. The only ques- 
tion I was asking was: Is it your thinking that any design which 
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would contribute to the ability of the plane to take off at a lesser 
distance would have a contrariwise effect on its ability in oe cae 
fields? Is there any basic thinking in the aircraft-design field which 
suggets that? What you are saying does suggest it to me. You are 
suggesting to me the feeling that if you design a plane of wingspread 
which would increase its ability to take off Repidty, you would pay 
a price in its long-range possibilities; is that true ? 

Mr, Pennetu. This is true. 

Mr. Motxonan. That is true. 

Mr. Pennetu. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Pennell, we have to reconcile aircraft design with 
airport design. Now, which is controlling and what procedures are 
there in Government for saying that we are building the kind of air- 
ports that we need to accommodate future aircraft we are going to 
have, or do you go ahead and build the aircraft and say, “You get an 
airport that will accommodate it ?” 

Mr. Penney. We certainly consider the available fields at the 
time that we design aircraft because this is a demand which our cus- 
tomers place upon us, namely, that we have an airplane which can 
operate Geihifad out of the fields which are available today. Havin 
once designed this airplane, we find in the case of the jet aircra 
that it can accomplish things which it could not otherwise accomplish 
if it has a longer field to take off from. That is about what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, let me ask it the other way around. Is there in 
the CAA or elsewhere, one of the numerous committees we have in the 
executive branch of the Government, coordination of airport design 
with aircraft design ? 

Mr. Pennett. We are kept well advised as to what fields are avail- 
able and what the CAA’s thinking is with respect to the lengths and 
the type of fields that should be required for different types of use. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, let me ask it the other way around. Is the CAA 
following closely the possible developments in aircraft design so that 
in the allocation of airport-aid funds they are looking ahead to 5 or 
10 or 15 years from now in the development of an airport pattern 
that will be good in the future ? 

Mr. Penney. They are certainly being kept up to date with re- 
spect to what types of airplanes are available. 

Mr. Meraper. Is there some focal point for that responsibility ? 

Mr. Penne. Possibly Mr. Dickinson can answer that better than 
Ican. Do you know, Warren ? 

Mr. Dickrson. To answer the particular question that Represent- 
ative Meader asked, you mean ? 

Mr. PENNELL. Yes. 

Mr. Dickinson. I would like to answer the question just a little 
bit differently than Mr. Pennell did and then you pose me your ques- 
tion after that, if you will. 

When we design an airplane, we will definitely design it with the air- 
port sizes and strengths in mind, since it doesn’t do us any good to 
design an airplane which nobody can carry any passengers on if they 
don’t have the airport. 

One of the salient features with regard to airports is that a very 
small number of the airports in the United States contribute a very 
large percentage of the number of passenger miles available. There 
are about 50 or 60 major airports in the country which will just about 
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account for 80 —— of all the passengers who fly. So, we have to 
design our airplane for certain markets, and in the case of the design 
of a long-range jet transport, we will design for the international air- 

orts, the global airports. I would like to point out that the airports 
ike London, for example, where many millions of pounds have been 
spent, may establish a standard to which our airplanes have to operate, 
and we can operate our airplanes over the tremendously long ranges 
that are being asked of by our customers by using the airports that our 
customers expect to have available for them on their particular routes. 

Now, would you ask me your question after that ? 

Mr. Meaper. Is there some agency, either in CAA or in some com- 
mittee, which has the responsibility for familiarizing itself with 
prospective improvements in aircraft so that the airport-aid program 
can be administered in the light of the airplane of the future? 

Mr. Dicktnson. Just as soon as we start the design of a commercial 
transport, we advise the CAA that this design has started and put in 
a request for type certification. From that day forward all our in- 
formation is channeled from us to the CAA, usually the Airworthiness 
Section to start with. 

Mr. Mraper. Let me ask, first, is this a voluntary act on the manu- 
facturers’ part or is it required by some law or regulation ? 

Mr. Dickinson. It is both because in order for our planes to be 
certified, the Airworthiness Section of the CAA require to know all 
about it and, therefore, it is encumbent upon us to advise them how 
it is built from its very inception, if you follow me. 

Now, if we delay advising them, then that means that it is going 
to take them longer to understand it and go through all of the analy- 
ses and, therefore, our certification may be delayed. Therefore, in 
order to protect ourselves and have everything come out net at the end, 
we start working with the CAA from the very beginning, as do all 
the manufacturers. 

Therefore, these data are freely interchanged between the companies 
and the CAA, starting with the Airworthiness Section. Thereafter, 
the Airworthiness Section advises all the other sections in the CAA and 
soon we begin to get visits from the airport people and the operations 
people, and all the rest of the sections of the CAA who feel that they 
will be involved with that type of airplane, because they can see that 
they are going to have it sooner or later and so they want to know our 
delivery dates, they want to know our performance, they want to know 
our capacities, so that they can take the steps that you speak of. 

Mr. Mraper. And then I take it that you are satisfied with the 
present system of coordinating airport requirements to accommodate 
future aircraft, that the requirements are being satisfactorily handled. 
The present system is working all right in making sure that we aren’t 
held up in improved air transportation because of airport limitations. 

Mr. Dickinson. Well, I don’t want the committee to feel that the 
industry thinks that the United States Government has spent a great 
deal of money on airport development in the past few years. If you 
will read what Mr. Glass said in the aviation facilities report written 
by the Harding committee, you will see that the total amount of money 
appropriated since 1946 has been $212 million, according to Mr. Glass, 
ena you will also see that the Port Authority of New York is planning 


to spend $251 million alone. This is on page 26, in the middle of 
the page. You will see that the Port of New York Authority is ex- 
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pecting to spend $268 million on 4 airports over a 15- to 20-year span 
of their own. So, the $212 million distributed over 6,000 airports in 
the United States is not very much money. So, when you ask me 
are we satisfied, I can only say we are getting along. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, if you turn to page 25, the fifth paragraph, it 
says: 

Cities and local communities should be advised of traffic requirements which 
the airports should be prepared to meet in 1960, 1965, and 1975, so that airports 
will not become bottlenecks of an improved aviation facilities system. 

The rest of the paragraph is along the same order. 

Now, Mr. Harding when he was before us Monday said it was fair 
to infer that that paragraph meant that those things which Mr. Glass 
said ought to be done are not now being done. 

Mr. Tonnmanmis Well, this brings up an interesting iam The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority has from time to time made forecasts 
of the passenger traffic in the United States and international traffic, 
and as you will note in other places in the book, they missed their fore- 
cast by being too conservative by as much as 5 years. In other words, 
in 1955 we carried the amount of traffic on the domestic airlines that 
they expected to carry in 1960, So, when they advised these people 
or when they thought they were even advising themselves of, om t 
the traffic was going to be, an erred. But they tried. 

Mr. Meraper. Do you find yourself in agreement with that para- 
graph, of which I read the first sentence ? 

r. Dicxtnson. Nobody could deny that it is a very nice sentence 
and a very nice paragraph. 

Mr. Meapver. Do you agree with Mr. Harding’s interpretation of 
it, that the objectives of that paragraph in future airport planning 
are not now being ssounnliabad’ Q 


Mr. Dickinson. Well, don’t you see, the CAA can’t wag the dog. 
The CAA doesn’t have onane funds for airport improvement to 


really have too much say on what goes into the airport, because most 
of the airport funds are local funds, even as we in Los Angeles have 
just recently passed a bond issue for $59 million to develop our own 
airport. 

Now, we hope and expect that the Federal Government will see fit 
to toss in a few extra dollars and they might, for the runways. But, 
I don’t see how the CAA can tell the city of Los Angeles what kind of 
an airport we should have. The city of Los Angeles has to sort of 
make up their own minds. The CAA doesn’t come to the city of Los 
Angeles and say, We would like to build you an airport with 12,000- 
foot runways so you can handle the traffic in 1970, because we think 
this is the traffic you are going to have. They never come and sa 
that. But they can give forecasts and you can say to yourself, Well, 
this looks like what we are going to need. How do we get it? 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Dickinson, don’t you think the CAA could 
exercise a great amount of, at least, authority by suggestion? They 
certainly furnish many services to all municipal airports which the 
municipality does not enter into, and it doesn’t cost the operating 
authority of the airport a penny, such as navigational aids, direc- 
tional signals, Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Dickinson. With the exception of the Weather Bureau, which 
I think everybody is interested in, I don’t think it is fair to charge off 
the Weather Bureau to the airlines, but the airlines pay back quite a 
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good deal of funds to the Federal Government in the form of gasoline 
taxes, as you recall, and all those funds may or may not be used for 
the development and maintenance of navigational facilities. They 
oo don’t go in to develop roads. The highways of the air, we 
might say. 

Tie: inaisen I do not have before me any breakdown of the con- 
tribution made to the cost of the airports by reason of the tax, by 
reason of the gasoline tax paid, but it seems to me that certainly the 
CAA and CAB are in a position to be very persuasive in making sug- 
gestions as to the lengths and basic types, minimum specifications, 
and so on, of the airports that are to be built. 

Mr. Dicxrnson. I don’t believe that the CAB has very much to do 
with airports. All they could do would be to make it possible for the 
airlines to make more profits so that the airlines could pay more 
money in landing fees. 

Mr. Mottonan. Let us limit it toCAA. I tried to cover both fields 
and touch on all possibilities. 

Mr. Dickinson. It is a very pertinent point as to how wealthy the 
airlines are, as to the question of how much money the airlines them- 
selves have to put into airport development. 

Mr. Motxonan. Did not Congress just make available last year, I 
believe, $252 million to be expended over the next 4 years in construc- 
tion of airports? 

Mr. Dickinson. Not for the construction of airports, I don’t be- 
lieve, entirely. That isn’t my understanding of the breakdown. 
However, I may be completely wrong on that. 

Mr. Meaper. Could I ask Mr. Dickinson whether the Airport Aid 
Act we passed last year has resulted in any change in the pattern of 
allocations that had existed prior to that time as far as the CAA is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Speaking as a private citizen, not as a member of 
the Douglas Co., if I may, I noticed some improvement in California 
as a whole by reading the newspapers and seeing what was happening 
in California. I don’t know about the other States in the Union. 

Mr. Meaper. I understand there are limitations because it is a joint 
project, the State matching funds and local matching funds, and as 
you pointed out, the city of Los Angeles isn’t going to let the Federal 
Government come in and tell them what kind of an airport they can 
build if Los Angeles is putting up most of the money. But I wonder 
whether or not the CAA has simply continued to follow the pattern of 
allocations and the policy that had existed in prior allocations before 
meena of the act last year? 

Mr. Dickinson. This I don’t feel qualified to say. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mranper. I was going to ask Mr. Pennell, how many airports 
are there in the United States that could accommodate a New York- 
London run or arun of that span when you get the plane that will do 
it? 

Mr. Buck. I can’t give you the number exactly. I can quote you one 
number I happen to know. We answered a query on this, about Den- 
ver, which is at a high altitude and it gets hot up there. They would 
need about a 14,000-foot runway to fly the jet transport. So we looked 
into this and found out that they have 10,005 feet in Denver now. Un- 
der hot-day conditions at maximum gross weight they can fly to any- 


where in the United States, some of the flights that they don’t do now. 
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If they want to fly from Denver to Lima, Peru, nonstop, or to the 
Azores or amounts of some distance, they would need a longer runway, 
But this the CAA or the manufacturer or the airlines can’t tell the 
cities just when they will generate engutgyh traffic which will make it 
economical for them to fly nonstop out of their city. Like down here 
in Atlanta. 

Mr. Meaper. There probably is enough traffic between New York 
and London to justify that. 

Mr. Buck. Yes; there is. 

Mr. PENNELL, There is no problem as far as New York to London 
is concerned, I believe. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean the existing airports at New York are ade- 
quate to take this plane? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir; and at London, too. 

Mr. Meaper. How about Chicago? 

Mr. Buck. They are building up their new O’Hara Field. The pro- 
jected runway lengths will be adequate. They aren’t now. 

Mr. Meaper. I had one other question, Mr. Pennell, that occurred 
tome. Iam afraid I might forget it. 

You said that existing runways could fly a jet — would be satisfac- 
tory for a jet operation over the same distance as the reciprocating en- 
gine, but if the runways were lengthened, there would be an increase 
in range of the jet over the epegneesting engine, as I understood, of 
some substantial amounts. Could you give us a little more detail on 
that? Take some given distance. Just how much increased range 
would there be of the jet in the longer runway ? 

Mr. MotitoHan. Mr. Pennell, would you like to take that question 
under advisement? We are going to have to come back at 2 o’clock 
anyway, and I very much hope all of you can come back. 

Mr. Penne. I think I could answer that question very easily. I 
don’t have the numbers right with me at present. 

Mr. Motionan. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 12:10 p.m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. MotioHan. Come to order, please. 
You may proceed. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF M. L. PENNELL, CHIEF ENGINEER, 
TRANSPORT DIVISION, BOEING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Mraper. I think I asked Mr. Pennell if he had any detail 
on the increased range of jet as compared with reciprocal-type air- 
craft resulting from the length of the runways. 

Mr. Pennewy. I have some numbers here which I hope will clarify 
the situation. 

Using as a reference point our Boeing Stratocruiser, the 377, which 
is now flying and has been flying for quite a number of years, to 
fly 2,600 nautical miles with an economical payload requires a 7,000- 
foot takeoff field. 

With our jet airplane, the Intercontinental 707, to fly the same 
2,600 nautical miles, again with an economical payload in this case 
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of about twice as much payload as is in the case of the Stratocruiser, 
requires only a. 6,000-foot takeoff field length. 

Using the same takeoff field length of 7,000 feet you could carry 
the same payload about 3,600 nautical miles. However, to realize the 
full potential of the airplane and to carry this payload 4,400 nautical 
miles requires about 9,000 feet of takeoff field length. 

Now I would like to compare this, however, with a more modern 
reciprocating airplane, or a couple of them, the DC-7C, and the Super- 
constellation, both of which can carry an economical payload for 
between 4,000 and 4,500 nautical miles from a takeoff field of 6,000 to 
6,500 feet. So my earlier statement is both right and wrong. It is 
right in comparison with the—— 

Mr. MiNsHALL. Give me those last figures again, if you will, please. 

Mr. Pennewu. The present, the most modern reciprocating engine 
transports which are being offered today, the DC7e and the Super- 
constellation, can carry a good payload, this is on around 15,000 or 
16,000 pounds, somewhere around there, with about 4,000 to 4,300 
canticel miles, with a 6,000- to 6,500-foot takeoff distance. 

So compared with a modern reciprocating engine transport it does 
eegeire greater field length for maximum range, compared with the 
older reciprocating engine transports it can do the same range with 
the same or less takeoff field length and requires additional field 
length for the longer ranges. 

Mr. Meraper. Now the figure you gave for the 707, of 2,600 nautical 
miles, you said it would carry twice the payload of a Stratocruiser ? 

Mr. PENNELL. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. But how much would that be compared with a DC-7C ? 

Mr. PENNELL. It is about twice the payload of a DC-7C, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I see. In other words, the more modern reciprocating 
engines have not increased their payload? 

Mr. PENNELL. No; they are not in the same gross-weight class as 
the jet transports that we are building. 

Mr. Meraper. Well now, I got the impression for the moment from 
your statement this morning that the longer runway that you had 
available for your jets, the greater the range would be or the margin 
of range between the jet and the reciprocating engine in its improved 
efficiency. 

Mr. Penne. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Is that correct? 

Mr. PennetL. Well—— 

a enon I mean, if you are talking now about intercontinental 
ights ¢ 

r. PenNELL. Well, that is certainly true in comparison with the 

older reciprocating engine transports with which I am more familiar. 

May I remind you that we have not built one of the modern inter- 
continental reciprocating types. We have been concentrating on 
Jets. 

Mr. Penne. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. The margin would average smaller margin, as com- 
pared with a more modern reciprocating engine? . 

Mr. Meaper. But there still would be a superiority in the jet for 
long-range flying? 
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Mr. Penne. I think as far as all-out range is concerned there ig 
either zero margin or a relatively small margin between the jet and 
the most modern reciprocating transport we are offering today. 

Mr. Meaper. It might be interesting to have comments from the 
Douglas representative. 

Mr. Dickinson. From Douglas? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Dickinson. The one thing that I think I should add to what 
Mr. Pennell said is that, he pointed out the ranges that might be 
comparable with the present-day airplanes. But the jet airplane 
carries twice as many people and carries it at about 150 miles an hour 
faster, than the present-day ones. So the en route time is tremen- 
dously reduced, and that this will develop intercontinental travel by 
virtue of reduction in transit time. That is the virtue of the jet 
transport, is the development of travel to greater and greater use- 
ability and attractiveness to people to travel from one place to an- 
other in transportation. 

Mr. Mraprer. Would it be fair in general to say that to get the 
maximum advantage out of the improved aircraft—that is the jet 
aircraft—by and large we will need longer runways for the major 
airport serving metropolitan areas in this country ? 

Mr. Dickinson. We have tried to emphasize time and time again, 
as Mr. Pennell has tried to emphasize, that for domestic travel, where 
the ranges are relatively what we now call short—you see, the longest 
distance in the United States, from Seattle to Miami, is only 2,700 
miles statute, only 2,130 nautical miles. That is the longest dimiines 


within the continental United States, and for these een the jet air- 


plane takes off in very short distance, with full efficiency. 

In other words, for those distances longer runways would be de- 
sirable but are not necessary. For the intercontinental operations 
where we want to operate New York-London, New York-Paris, 
Seattle-Tokyo, and ranges of that sort, New York-Rio is another 
example, it is necessary to have the longer runways in order to ap- 
preciate their full capabilities, 

Mr. Meaper. But that is the area in which the jet really performs 
best and gives you the most advantages in a short time, the heavier 
payloads ? 

Mr. Dickinson. That is true to a certain extent. But people 
are looking forward with considerable enthusiasm toward flying 
coast in under five hours, and in flying just from Los Aangeles to 
Chicago in 3 hours, and that is not to be underrated. 

Mr. Meaper. No, I didn’t mean to minimize the advantages of us- 
ing jet craft for domestic travel. But its real superiority is more 
marked the longer the range is? 

Mr. Dickinson. Definitely, I believe that is true. 

Mr. Meaper. And while the existing airports might be satisfactory 
for any domestic jet operations, they would not be adequate for the 
long-range intercontinental operations where the jet is most efficient 

nd its advantages are greatest. 

In other words, you might have an airport in New York and fly to 
London and fly to Rio, but here in Michigan, people in Detroit don’t 
want to have to go to New York and change planes, with all the time- 
consuming operations involved there, meeting scheduled operations 
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that don’t fit in. We would like to fly from Detroit to Rio, or to Lima, 
or to Europe. We don’t want to have to go through New York. 

I think our longest runways in the Detroit area is about 7,900 feet, 
and there are several hundred miles—greater distance—between De- 
troit and London than between New York and London. x 

So that from that point of view and to take full advantage of flying 
in international travel, our airports are not adequate by and a in 
this country for the intercontinental jet flying. Isn’t that correct 

Mr. Dickinson. Well, I can find no fault with your statement ex- 
cept that our airplanes that we are designing now require or are seat- 
ing up to 130 to 140 people in first class transportation, and not every 
city in the United States—perhaps not even Detroit—would generate 
enough traffic in the early stages to warrant sending such a large air- 
plane to London from Detroit unless Detroit had that much business. 

Ordinarily, or at least the way the business has developed up to now, 
it has been necessary to gather together all the people that want to go 
to London, for example, in order to fill these aircraft. If there is 
enough traffic I am sure the airlines would be very happy to serve De- 
troit to London. 

Mr. Meaper. Well now let me ask another question, on this matter 
of economy and efficiency. If you had to start from an airport that 
didn’t have long enough runways to accommodate intercontinental 
flights, and you had to sit down somewhere and refuel, what would be 
the effect of that upon your operating cost, the consumption of fuel and 
so on, and what one be the time factor, how much time would you 
lose in an operation of that kind ? 

In other words, what I am thinking of now is, let’s say a 7,900-foot 
runway at one of the Detroit airports wouldn’t take one of these inter- 
continental flights but we would have to stop in New York or some- 
where to refuel—not to transfer to another plane—isn’t there a lot of 
wastage in fuel in landing and takeoff which would make it a more 
expensive operation where you have to refuel, and wouldn’t there be 
a loss of time ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes; there is. 

Mr. Meaper. How significant would be that wastage involved in 
extra landing and takeoff ? 

Mr. Dickrnson. Well, that is an answer—or the answer to that 
question can only be given if some particular case is taken and com- 
pletely analyzed to determine the answer to that over a year’s period 
of time. Sir, I would say you would have to multiply it by the 
number of operations, you would have to multiply out the number of 
times when the intermediate stop could not be made due to weather, 
you would have to include the effects of whatever other competition 
there were, and you would have to probably add in whether or not 
the particular airline involved a crew, a station and facilities at the 
airport that you wanted to land at. 

I don’t believe I can—in fact, I am positive I can’t give you an 
answer to that question. 

Mr. Meaper. Can you give us some kind of a general idea of it, 
of the amount of fuel that is consumed in a takeoff and landing as 
compared with cruising? Isn’t there some unusual consumption of 
fuel on taking off and landing? 

Mr. Dicxrtnson. Yes. The big expenses would undoubtedly be 
found to be in the lost time for descending and climbing back up to 
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altitude, and the additional fuel required to descend, make a land- 
ing, and then take off again. Also, the additional fuel would be 
required, as you say, because the airplane was less efficient at lower 
altitudes, the fuel consumption is higher at lower altitudes, so this 
would be added in. 

Mr. Mnaper. In other words, take Detroit as an example, because 
that is my general area, if we were looking ahead to international 
travel in another 5 or 10 years, we would be also thinking in terms 
of having an airport with runways over 10,000 feet in length, 
wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Pennett. I would say, “Yes.” 

Mr. Meaper. Unless we wanted to be subjected to a change in New 
York or somewhere else. 

Mr. Buck. Or Chicago. 

Mr. Pennett. I think this is right. 

Mr. Meaper. Was there any thinking in locating these larger air- 

orts, not in the immediate environs of the metropolitan community 
Dut perhaps somewhere between 2 or 3 large communities? 

Mr. Penne. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Merapver. I am thinking perhaps in terms of Middle West 
area—there is Cleveland, which my friend Bill Minshall represents, 
and Toledo, Columbus, Indianapolis, Chicago, and Detroit, and so on. 
Is there any thinking in terms of having one large international air- 
port for all of those communities? 

Mr. Pennevt. Not that I am aware of, no. 

Mr. Meaper. Offhand, does it seem to make any sense to have that 
kind of airport arrangement ? 

Mr. Conner. We have this situation which is about 25 miles out of 
Washington and there doesn’t seem to be much enthusiasm for the 
airlines serving Washington to use that. That might be a good 
example of an airport too far from the traffic it generates. 

Mr. Meraper. I am thinking of this intercontinental travel now 
specifically, and not domestic operations. 

Mr. Buck. Seattle and Tacoma do, but Forth Worth and Dallas 
don’t. I think this is a local problem. 

Mr. Motxionan. Did you have any questions to ask, Mr. Minshall? 

Mr. Minsuatu. I would like to ask again, if I may, so I will have 
it clear in my mind for domestic air travel within the continental 
limits of the United States, the new jet transports will need runways 
of what minimum length ? 

Mr. Pennewy. About 6,000 feet. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Could they operate out of fields of 5,300 feet and 
still carry an economical payload ? 

Mr. Penne. Yes. Ones basic 707, the smaller of our two 707 air- 
pees can operate out of a 5,300-foot field with an economical pay- 
oad. 

Mr. MinsHatu. That would probably be the type they would use 
within the continental limits, is it not ? 

Mr. Pennetu. Generally, yes. 

Mr. MinsHaty. What will be the average cruising speed of one of 
these new jet transports ¢ 

Mr. PenneEtL. Well, it would be about 550 miles an hour, under an 
average condition. 
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Mr. Mrnswati. And on descending, how much would that increase 
the speed, for example, say, from 21,000 down preparatory to making 
a landing ? 

Mr. Pasian: This would in all probability not increase during 
descent, but would rather decrease during descent to approaching 
speeds which are very similar to those of present-day aircraft, maybe 
200 miles an hour, or somewhere in there; by that I mean approach 
within 10 or 20 miles of the airport, you might be flying at this speed 
when you reach that point. 

Mr. Minsuauu. The reason I asked the question, we had some testi- 
mony yesterday to the effect that some of the present airlines are op- 
erating in highly conjested, high-density areas at cruise speed, and I 
wanted to know what would be an efficient, safe speed to enter one of 
these high densities. 

How slow could one of these new jets fly and still be maneuverable ? 
And stable ? 

Mr. PenneELL. Our approach speeds are only about 10 or 15 percent 
higher than the present crop of transport aircraft. 

r. MinsHatu. What would that be in miles per hour? 

Mr. Penne.u. Oh, as I say, 150 to 200 miles an hour is the general 
approach speed. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Then one of these new jets could fly 150 miles an 
hour with full load ? 

Mr. Pennewu. That is right. 

Mr. Mrinsuauu. And still be maneuverable and stable ? 

Mr. Penne. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Minsuatu. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Motxionan. Mr. Pennell, I gathered from what you said, then, 
that the only time you are going to need or anticipate an airport in 
excess of 6,000-foot runway is one you will be interested in in inter- 
qantenental or nonstop distances in excess of 3,000 miles; is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Penne .. I think that may be generalizing what I said a little 
too far, because of the fact that there are these additional factors 
that entered into it. 

First, is the altitude of the runway—there is a lot of difference 
between a sea-level runway and one at higher altitude. 

Mr. Mottonan. Now, the higher the elevation the longer the run- 
way ? 

Mr. Pennetu. That is true. 

Mr. MottoHan. What is that ratio with reference to, say, each at 
a thousand feet of altitude ? 

Mr. Pennetu. Seven percent for each thousand feet. 

Mr. Motionan. For each thousand feet ? 

Mr. Penney. Yes. 

Mr. Motiouan. For the 6,000-foot runway at sea level to secure the 
same results we would need approximately a 6,500-foot runway at 
1,000 feet sea level ; is that right ? 

Mr. Penney. That is correct. 

Mr. Motionan. And of course running on up ? 

Mr. Pennewt. Yes. Then whenever the takeoff is critical there is 
an additional requirement for more runway as you start in to operate 
in hot-weather conditions. 

Mr. Mottouan. What do you mean by when a takeoff is critical ? 
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Mr. Pennewu. Well, I mean that for stage lengths of a thousand to 
fifteen hundred nautical miles you probably are more critical in the 
landing phase than you are in the takeoff-field phase as far as field 
length is concerned. : 

Mr. Moutonan. By stage lengths do you mean trip lengths? 

Mr. Pennexi. Trip distances, yes. When you get up above 1,500 
nautical miles you would begin to become more critical from the 
standpoint of takeoff, Then, in those instances, you have to consider 
the hundred-degree day as well as our standard day, which is 59°. 

Mr. MottoHan. Well, would it be safe to say that for an elevation 
of 1,000 feet above sea level, with an airport of 6,500 feet in length, a 
landing strip of 6,500 feet in length, with an estimated average trip 
distance of a thousand miles, that your planes—-oomparable to your 
4-motor plane—would operate with complete efficiency { 

Mr. Pennew. I believe so. 

Mr. MotioHan. Could you extend that trip distance any, and could 
you extend the elevation any ! 

Mr. Pennewu. I am not sure I understand your question. 

Mr. Motxonan. In other words, I said a thousand miles a trip dis- 
tance or stage length. Could that go to 1,500, or 2,000, or is 1,000 
practically the top ¢ 

Mr. Penne, I think the answer is affirmative that you could ex- 
tend the range beyond a thousand miles, yes. 

Mr. Motionan. What would be a practical top, then, under the cir- 
cumstances I suggested ? 

Mr. Pennetu. Thirteen hundred nautical miles. 

Mr. Motown. I gather also, Mr. Pennell, from what you said, 
that the 6,000-foot runway at sea level, with corresponding additions 
for sea-level elevation, is minimum to your requirements ? 

Mr. Pennew. That is right. 

Mr. Motionan. In other words, you wouldn’t want to see an airport, 
or you wouldn’t suggest that any airport would be built less than 6,000 
feet, which anticipates jets or jet-transport service ? 

Mr. Pennexu. I would like to limit that to large jet airplanes. We 
are considering at present, as others are considering, smaller jet air- 
planes than are now contracted for, which would be capable of oper- 
ating out of 5,000-foot fields or possibly 4,500-foot fields. 

Mr. Mottonan. Well, I am thinking of the service which you would 
expect of an airport which was serving a city with a population of, say, 
75,000 to 100,000, and that would, I should think, require a ship that 
would have a capacity of 50 or 75—or 50 or 60, possibly of passengers, 
and that would be a 4-engine ship as we know it today, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. PENNELL. Yes. 

Mr. Motionan. Of course, we wouldn’t want to build an airport 
which would say, “We can only use two-motor ships,” we would have 
to use it to take care of the service. 

Mr. Pennexu. I think under those circumstances or conditions that 
your number of 6,000 feet at sea level would be about right. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Pennell, what are the other characteristics of air- 
ports which would be affected by jet transports aside from runway 
length? I am speaking now about pavement strength, and other 
characteristics, such as approaches and controls that are satisfactory 
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for present-day traffic which would have to be modified to accommo- 
date the jet transport. 

Mr. Penney. As far as runway strength is concerned the design of 
our present aircraft and those that I would anticipate in the foreseeable 
future would not require any higher strength than is now specified for 
the various standard categories of runways my CAA. So this would 
not create any new problems by reason of jet airplanes insofar as 
strength is concerned. 

As far as width is concerned we are likewise satisfied with the pres- 
ent widths, and as a matter of fact there has been, I understand, some 
suggestion that the intercontinental and intercontinental express run- 
ways be limited to 150 feet rather than the 200 feet which is now speci- 
fed, and we would see no particular objection to this. 

The 150-foot width we believe woul be adequate. So this at least 
is a brighter side of the picture from the standpoint of runway 
requirements. 

As far as approach is concerned and navigational aids, this is a 
rather lar, subject but let me put it this way : There are certain prob- 
lems which are associated with congestion. This is just due to the 
fact that there are more airplanes flying every day and this trend I am 
sure is going to increase. ‘The only thing that will keep it from going 
farther is that the particular jet airplanes that we are offering now 
carry twice as many passengers. So you can carry more passengers 
without having quite so many airplanes on the airways. 

So in this respect the jet transport is again making a contribution. 

But with respect to approach speeds, as I indicated before, the jet 
airplane is at about the same speed, within 10 or 15 percent, as our 
present-day airplane, so it doesn’t create new problems. 

However, en route between takeoff and landing, for jet-airplane 
travel, it is a good deal faster and the airplane travels at different alti- 
tudes so it does generate some new problems in terms of navigational 
requirements and in terms of puetdame of separation—that is, the 
altitude separation problem is more difficult. As you get up into 
altitudes oF 30,000 to 45,000 feet, our altimeters are less sensitive and 
less accurate, and hence there is this problem and there are other prob- 
lems that are new. 

I am sure that you have had other comments on these problems. 

Mr. Mxaper. By and large, then, your design of jet transports is so 
controlled as to utilize existing airports rather than to require extensive 
modification of them ? ; 

Mr. Penne. This is our intent, yes. 

I should add to what I have said, that the time from the point at 
which a jet airplane reports that he is 200 miles away from his land- 
ing field to the time that he gets into the final approach, is considerably 
less, and so there is a more difficult problem of thinking ahead and 
having the controls available to monitor this man as he approaches 
because of the higher speeds that he is flying at for the first 100 out 
of this 200 miles as he comes in. It doesn’t take long to get there. 
And ” this is going to impose some severe requirements on the aircraft 
control. 

Mr. Mxaper. Now of the characteristics of existing airports, have 
they limited your design ? 

83506—57——10 
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In other words, if you could build an airplane the way you want 
to from the point of view of economy and ae and performance, 
and you weren’t limited by existing airports and their characteristics, 
could you do a better job of airplane designing looking at it solely 
from the point of view of flying the airplane in the air? 

Mr. Penne. I think generally the answer to that is no. We 
have designed about as good an airplane as we know how to design 
and yet stayed within the limitations of existing airports. 

Mr. Meaper. And they have not held you back? 

Mr. PennELL. Not to any appreciable degree. 

Mr. Meaper. For instance, pavement strips have not required you 
to design more space—more wheel space—I don’t know just how you 
describe it. 

Mr. Penne. Fortunately, the laws of nature worked in our favor 
in this instance and by putting on 4 wheels instead of 2 we were able 
to save weight as far as the airplane is concerned as well as reducing 
the runway requirement. It does “quis other problems as far as 
handling the airplane is concerned, but we believe that these are well 
solved by our present design and that the airplane is not compromised 
at all by this runway strength limitation. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to hear Mr. Dickinson’s comment on the 
general relationship between existing airport and the new aircraft 
you are designing—just the airport characteristics? 

Mr. Dickinson. Well, at Douglas—there was an example where 
our airplane design was dictated by airport design. We originally 


designed a different type of landing gear than the Boeing Co. did in 
that it was four wheels—four wheels, a single axis, not axle but axis. 
We called it our coaxial-quad type of landing gear, which we thought 
had a great deal of merit, and specifically to accommodate runway 
requirements when we redesigned the landing gear to a dual-tandem 
type of landing gear at a substantial increase in weight empty, which 


will be a penalty against the airplane throughout its lifetime. 

We did this specifically in order to alleviate the runway stresses and 
the concrete thicknesses required, and that increased weight would bea 
penalty to the airplane and to the airlines and will be a sacrifice for 
the airport, or Air Force. 

Mr. Mzaper. Is that a substantial penalty ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes. It was several hundred pounds, which repre- 
sented about three passengers. 

Mr. Merapver. Well, over a period of time that could add into quite 
a few dollars; couldn’t it? 

Mr. Dicxrnson. It certainly does. 

Oh, yes; and also in connection with what Mr. Miller points out as 
to the ease with which you can get these large airplanes in and out 
of the ramp areas at the terminal. Our original coaxial quad gear 
was much superior in that respect than our dual-tandem gear is, be- 
cause the dual-tandem gear can’t be turned in as tight a radius as 
the coaxial quad gear, which could pivot on the one gear and axis. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, it requires greater ramp space to ac- 
commodate the same amount of aircraft of this type? 

Mr. Dicxrnson. Yes. Now I did have one thing—I lost the thread 
of thought when you asked me about the landing gear—but you asked 
Mr. Pennell a question about whether—well, do you remember the 
question ? 
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Mr. Meaper. I was trying to get in all of the various important 
characteristics of various airports and how they would accommodate 
the aircraft you are designing and whether there would need to be 
any modifications, and also whether or not the limitations of the 
characteristics of present airports caused you to redesign so as to 
be able to use existing airports, and whether that was some sacrifice 
in the theoretical design of aircraft of maximum performance. 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes; I remember now. The point I wanted to 
make was that Mr. Pennell said that he did not think that the effective- 
ness of the airplane had been diminished by the airports, and I brought 
up the one case concerning landing gear. 

However, I would like to point out for you that the effect of the 
airports and the acceptance rate of the airports largely falls on the 
economics of the airplane to the operator rather than to the designer. 

Now what Mr. Pennell said is correct in that the airplanes that we 
are building probably would not be much different if we had completely 
our way with regard to any type of airport we wanted to have, because 
we have, as Mr. Pennell said, designed them as efficiently as we know 
how. 

But whether you have single runways or whether you have dual 
runways, for example, one for landing and one for takeoff, for fast 
acceptance rates at airports, whether the airports can actually in fact 
accept these airplanes as fast as the airlines can fly them in, and 
whether they can meet their own on-time schedules, and whether 
they can have a minimum number of delays—both in takeoff and land- 
ing—getting off, getting on, and getting up to the terminal, discharg- 
ing their passengers, reloading, and/or going over to maintenance 
space for turn-around service, those are the things where the eco- 
nomics of the airport definitely affect the whole business rather than 
in design, in my opinion. Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Dickinson. We will build and have built the most efficient 
airplanes we can, but whether they are operated efficiently or not, 
and whether they have their greatest benefits to the people is a func- 
tion of whether or not the airports can really use them the way they 
should be used. 

Mr. Pennewt. If I may add another point here—— 

Mr. Meaper. Go ahead. 

Mr. Penney. The operators will frequently use more than the 
legal reserve requirement, the minimum reserve which the CAA re- 
quires, simply because of the fact that due to inclement weather they 
want to have greater flexibility of operation, and they will frequently 
_ off with more fuel in order that they may fly faster for a given 
distance. 

All of these things tend to up the runway requirement because they 
want to take off at higher gross weights. Again they find it is more 
‘economical, that they can complete more of their flights, and fly 
faster competitively, if they have this greater flexibility. 

Mr. Mraper. What if any effect will the operation of jet transports 
have on the desirability of multidirectional runways? I am talking 
‘about the need for different runways because of wind conditions. 

Mr. Penne . I think all modern aircraft are designed so that they 
‘ean withstand crosswinds of at least 30 knots and some with higher 
crosswinds. This ordinarily means that if you get higher winds 
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than this you can have a considerably shorter runway in the cross- 
wind direction, since you only use it on those occasions. when you have 
very high prevailing winds, or it means that in most cases you would 
be able to eliminate the cross runway all together. : 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, if you are going to have to build run- 
ways over 10,000 feet in length, it makes a lot of difference whether 
you are going to have to build 1 or 2, or 4 or 5? 

Mr. Pennetx. Generally I think we would feel that the single long 
runway would be adequate; and whether or not you needed a cross 
runway would depend on the local conditions. 

Mr. Meraprer. I don’t know where I got this from, but my under- 
standing is that the air bases were being built with runways in just 
one direction. 

Mr. PENNELL. This is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. And your feeling in gomaees is that future airports 
with the long runways could very well get along with just one direc- 
tion of runway ¢ 

Mr. Pennztu. This I believe is correct. We would prefer to have 
two runways rather than have two long runways. 

Mr. Mzaper. Crisscrossing ? 

Mr. Penney. Crossing each other ; yes. 

Mr. MrnsHatu.Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mottonan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Minsuau. Have you evolved any reverse thrust for landing jets, 
that is a braking feature on them ? 

Mr. Penney. Yes, we have built and tested such devices in crude 
form and are now trying to convert them into satisfactory hardware 
for application to commercial air transports. They are effective and 
will provide an increment of safety similar to reversible propellers. 

Mr. MinsHatw. You do anticipate that they will be adopted? 

Mr. PENNELL. Yes, we are contractually committed to provide 
them on all our jet transports. 

Mr. Minsuatt. In other words your landing run will be comparable 
then to the reciprocal type airplanes with reversible pitch ? 

Mr. Penne. This is correct. 

Mr. Meapor. Do any of you gentlemen come from companies that 
know anything about helicopters or do you know anything about 
helicopters themselves and the possible development of them for com- 
muter service from an airport to a downtown section of a metropolitan 
area ? 

Mr, Penne wu. Not I. 

Mr. Dickinson. We don’t build helicopters either, sir. 

Mr. Merapor. You don’t? 

Mr. Dickinson. No. 

Mr. Mraper. What, if anything, is being done by any of the air 
companies in vertical takeoff machines and rapid climbing aircraft? 

Mr. Pennext. We are not doing anything in this field. 

Mr. Dickinson. We at Douglas are studying the problem. How- 
ever, it is a long way from any commercial application. 

Let me say this, that there is nothing like a fixed wing for safety, and 
vertical rising devices or any device such as we have seen or dreamed up 
ourselves always appear to have very substantial drawbacks from the 
standpoint of safety. You can see that if an airplane tries to take off 
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from a short field and rise steeply and has a power failure, things are 
likely to happen and people would be very unhappy. | i 

Our airplanes are being designed, and have been designed since 1935 
to be able to sustain the takeoff with an engine failure during the take- 
off. This is a primary plank in our safety program, which has been 
reached through the years by experience and now, of course, it is by 
regulation as well. 

0, whenever you think about vertical rising aircraft or steep 
gradient aircraft, let me ask you just to consider the safety aspects 
when you do it. 

Mr. Meapver. But your jets will take off and climb more rapidly from 
takeoff than the conventional propeller-driven craft of today, won’t 
they? 

Mr. Dickinson. Actually, the takeoff paths are almost the same. 
Perhaps the jets is a little bit higher under certain conditions but 
usually the takeoff path is about the same. It flies faster. There- 
fore, the rate of climb is greater for the same path angle but the path 
isabout the same. That is our experience, at any rate. 

Do you agree with that, Mr. Pennell? 

Mr. Penney. The jet will — on the runway a little longer and 
will climb at a little higher angle as we operate them, so it crosses 


the path of others, but it is essentially the same. 

Mr. Woopatn. I might add, in support of Mr. Dickinson that we 
do have the vertical area in planes built for the Navy. However, no 
thought has been given to this type of aircraft for the reasons he has 
outlined, as far as commercial usage is concerned. It may or may 


not have strong potentials for the military, but certainly for com- 
mercial aspects it is a long, long way off. 

Mr. MotitoHan. What do you mean, Mr. Dickinson, by sustain or 
failure during takeoff ? 

Mr. Dicxtnson. Just that. In other words, if during the takeoff 
any 1 of our 4 engines fails, or in the case of our 2-engine airplanes 
if any one of the 2 engines fail, the airplane can continue the takeoff 
and circle the field and land, or else go to an alternate. 

Mr. Mor1onan. Then, in the case of one, you have suggested that 
you could lose 50 percent of your power and still take off. In the 
case of the other, you suggested you can lose 25 percent of your power 
and still take off. 

Mr. Dicxrnson. That is right. 

Mr. Motxzonan. But you can’t take off with the loss of 50 percent 
of the power with the 4 engine. 

Mr. Dickinson. Not usually. Depending on where the failure took 
place. If the two engines failed at the most critical place, you prob- 
ably couldn’t. But if the failure occurred on a second engine after the 
airplane was in the air and the gear was retracted, the airplane will 
fly with 2 engines out of a 4-engine airplane. So, we try to protect 
it every way we possibly can for the safety. 

I would like to point out to you that if I am not mistaken, there 
are between 4 and 5 million takeoffs per year in the United States in 
commercial service, and so, when you consider that many takeoffs, you 
have to have real built-in design safety or else you will have too many 
accidents for anyone to be willing to accept. 

Mr. Minswatt. Do you eventually foresee the jet replacing all 
reciprocating type aircraft, including the turboprop? 
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Mr. Dickinson. Perhaps you should address your question to some 
particular company. 

Mr. Minsuawu. All right. Lockheed, can you tell us about that? 

Mr. Scumupr. I can tell you something about turboprops. 

Mr. MinsHatu. My question was, do you think the jets will event- 
ually replace all reciprocating type aircraft and turboprops? 

Mr. Scuminr. Well, perhaps they will eventually, but we feel that 
the turboprop type of aircraft is going to be with us for a great many 
years because it has certain advantages over the straight jet in flex- 
ibility, especially on short-range operations, and so we feel that the 
turboprop has a place in the aviation picture for quite some time. 

We have been designing the Model 188, Electra, on the basis of 
replacing airplanes that are now in service for short-range operations, 
such as the Convair and the Martin series that are now in commercial 
domestic operation. The Electra will get in and out of the same 
airports as those airplanes. That is, when they are performing the 
same type of service, the same ranges. 

So, although eventually it is possible that the pure jet will supplant 
all of the current type of airplanes, we don’t think that is in the near 
future, by any means. 

Mr. Minsuatu. You mentioned that the turboprop has advantages 
over the true jet. What are they, please? 

Mr. Scumipr. This gets into the realm of a certain amount of con- 
troversy, but the cost of operation at short range is less. The airport 
requirements are less for a given type of operation at short range, 
speaking of short range again, up to ranges of around 2,000 miles, 
roughly speaking. The reserve fuel requirements are somewhat less 
for the same degree of operational reserve, and that is the area in 
which we feel the superiority of the turboprop takes place. 

Mr. Woopatu. Not to take issue with my learned colleague from 
Lockheed, I think it can safely be said that one thing we do or at- 
tempt to do, at least, is build an airplane that we can sell, one that the 
customer wants, and we are building a small, by comparison with the 
DC-8 and larger 707, Boeing jet transport in the 80-passenger cate- 
gory. This is only pointed out to illustrate the fact that there un- 
doubtedly is a place for all aircraft, and we wind up building what 
we can sell, what the customer wants. The airlines. 

Mr. Minswauu. Do you see any place for the jet engine in private 
aircraft, executive type and so-called feeder planes? 

Mr. Scumipt. I would say there is a definite place for it in that 
type of aircraft. 

Mr. Woopatt. If by “private” you mean corporate-type planes—— 

Mr. Minswaru. Corporate-type or even the four-place type. 

Mr. Woopatu. Corporate, certainly. The four-place and that cate- 
gory becomes more in the realm of how much you can afford. It can 
be done and you can certainly build an airplane like that, but—— 

Mr. Mrnswatt. It is not economically sound, then, at the present 
time or in the immediate future ? 

Mr. Woop. It will only be economical if the man can afford to 
operate it. 

Mr. Mottonan. That depends on your tax bracket, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Woopatt. That is a neat way to put it, I guess. 

Mr. Minsuatt. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Mo.iionan. I think Convair builds the F—102, doesn’t it? 
What do you consider to be safe landing and takeoff requirements 
insofar as width and length of runway is concerned at a thousand feet 
sea level for that plane? 

Mr. Woopa... I am not sure that I can answer that question, mainly 
because I didn’t look into the actual figures involved in anticipating 
the question on ay v0 td = aircraft. 

I can say this much, that as far as our operation of the airplane 
is concerned, we have what we call flyaway delivery at San Diego 
wherein, as the planes come from the production line, we go through 
all the necessary safety checks and engine runs and then fly them to 
Palmdale, Calif., which is our production-flight test center, and 
there the airplane is completed for the military and the production 
of testing is done prior to delivery. 

Now, as far as that particular airport, I think the fact that we have 
been using it for this purpose illustrates its adequacy. As to whether 
or not it would fit into the other commercial airports, I wouldn’t be in 
a — to say. 

r. Mottouan. Mr. Woodall, would that plane, from your own 
ersonal knowledge, be able to be operated safely on an airport that 
fad a length of 6,000 feet, its runway 

Mr. Woopauu. You can say “Yes,” as far as safety is concerned. 
Whether or not that length would be compatible with all its missions 
again is something I could not answer. 

Mr. Mottonan. I see. I believe North American makes the F—100. 
Are you familiar with it, Mr. Dickinson ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Only that I see them all the time. 

Mr. Motionan. I mean, are you familiar enough with it to say 
whether or not that plane can be operated on an airport such as the 
one I described, a 6,000-foot runway ? 

Mr. Dickinson. We know it operates off Los Angeles Airport, 
which is 8,500 feet, with substantial overrun, every day, but I couldn’t 
say as to whether it could operate off a 6,000-foot field. 

r. MottoHan. Do you know anything about the F-86 that is also 
a North American plane? Do you know anything about that plane, 
Mr. Schmidt ? 

Mr. Scumipt. Not about the F-86. 

Mr. Mottouan. What about the F-84? 

Mr. Scumipr. I dont’ know anything about that. 

Mr. MotitoHan. Do any of you know anything about it? Do those 
planes have counterparts on your production lines? 

Mr. Dickinson. We do not build any Air Force fighters at Douglas. 
Ours are Navy fighters. We do not have any counterparts. 

Mr. Motiouan. Mr. Schmidt, do you have a plane which compares 
to either, or any of these planes ? 

Mr. Scumipt. We build the F-94 and the F-104. 

Mr. MottoHan. What do they compare to here, if at all? 

Mr. Scumupr. Well, the F-94 would be more comparable to the 
F-86, I guess, and the 104 would be in the class of the 102. 

Mr. MottoHan. What is the runway requirement insofar as those 
planes are concerned, of yours, the F—94 and the 104? 

Mr. Scumipr. I don’t have any of those figures with me. 

Mr. Conner. You are getting into classified information in the 104. 
That is highly secret. It wouldn’t be in the case of the 94. 
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Mr. Motxonan. Is the 104 the new one? 

Mr. Scumipr. The 104 is the new one; yes. 

Mr. Motxionan. To get back to Boeing’s 707-120, Mr. Pennell, that 
is a plane that weighs, according to the specification list that I have 
here, between 237,000 and 248,000 pounds. It has a passenger capacity 
of 109 to 152, with a maximum payload of 32,500 to 40,000 pounds, 
with a cruising speed of 591 miles per hour. What sort of an airport 
would you need to operate that plane? Is that an intercontinental 
plane as youseeitnow? Is that what it is? 

Mr. Pennetu. The intended use is primarily as a domestic airplane. 
It will be used initially by Pan American on intercontinental routes 
simply because it is the first large jet airplane which is available. 

r. MotzoHan. Do you envision that its primary function in the 
future is as a domestic plane ? 

Mr. Penne. Primarily as a domestic plane. 

Mr. Mottonan. Will you spell out as positively as you can what 
sort of airports will be necessary to operate that plane successfully! 

Mr. Penne.y. A minimum field length of 6,000 feet would be re- 
quired to operate it economically, and runways up to 10,000 feet in 
length would be required, aeniiions on the temperature and the alti- 
tude conditions. 

Mr. Mor1onan. Let’s make all our projections at 1,000-feet sea 
level. Isn’t that about an average over the country ? 

Mr. Pennetu. Yes; except that we continually run into these un- 
usual conditions which are the higher altitudes. 

Mr. Motxonan. I am assuming you have injected a measure of 
safety into this thing so we can say on the average at 1,000 feet above 
sea level through, your desirable length would be so much. I am 
assuming that you have taken into consideration all the cushions that 
are necessary. 

Mr. Pennety. Yes; well, a 6,500-foot field would be adequate for 
ranges of 1,000 nautical miles, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Mottonan. For the top payload of 152 persons? 

Mr. Pennetu. Yes; if you wish to travel farther, say 1,500 nautical 
miles, a field length of 7,500 feet to 8,000 feet would be required. 

es maenesneneae. What is the width of that airport, the desirable 
width ¢ 

ren Prennett. One-hundred-and-fifty-foot runway would be 
adequate. 
r. MottoHan. Now, do you have a plane which would compare to 
the planes that we are using now that have an average payload of 60 
to 80 persons ? 

Mr. Pennetu. Yes. 

Mr. Motionan. Do you have a plane now in production or expected 
to produce as a jet ? 

r. Pennett. We have no such plane in production or actually 
offered to the airlines. Weare studying it at the present time. 

Mr. Motxiowan. Mr. Woodall, you have a plane—Convair does— 
that I think you are identifying as the Golden Arrow. 

Mr. Woopatt. Our customer is. Yes. Our customer is identifying 
it asthe Golden Arrow. 

Mr. Motion. For our purposes, could we identify it as such and 
we will all know what we are talking about. 
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I notice in this press release dated June 20, out of Los Angeles, that 
you say, the announcement said that the new airliners will be the first 
commercial jet craft able to operate on 5,000-foot runways standard 
at airports for many cities. 

Now, what size is that plane? 

Mr. Woopauu. This is a 4-engine jet, 80-passenger, basic configura- 
tion is 80 passengers. 

Mr. Moitionan. All right. Now, what is your—what was the lan- 
guage used a while n-ne lengths ? 

at is your stage length on that? 

Mr. Woopa.u. This is for a stage length up to a little under 1,000 
miles. 

Mr. Motxionan. In other words, you can operate successfully this 
plane on a 5,000-foot runway so long as the stage lengths do not 
exceed 1,000 miles? 

Mr. Woopaut. Yes. 

Mr. Motxz0oHAn. That would suggest by and large, so far as domestic 
air travel is concerned, within the continental United States, most of 
the airports that we have at the present time will be adequate. 

Mr. Woopatt. Well, it has been attempted to point out earlier that 
one thing that these planes always do, the new crop, they generate 
more traffic and then you are faced with the poem of whether this 
airport continues to serve, say, only airports that are relatively a close 
distance by, or whether they become in turn, then, servicing airports 
which are a thousand, 1,500, 2,000 miles away. - The potential in all 
of these aircraft is generally to go beyond the points that we are 
talking about, and it is to reap the economic advantage of this po- 
tential that we have had this gradual demand for longer runways. 
Even in this aircraft it would not be safe to say that you could hold 
the line indefinitely. Because as you generate the volume of traffic 
and the potential exists, somebody is going to try to capture it, and 
this, then, would require that the runways be extended, also. 

Mr. Moiionan. Well, the fact that you have developed this plane 
would suggest to me that the answer to Congressman Meader’s ques- 
tion of a while ago, when he asked if consideration was being given 
by the companies in developing the new aircraft to airport dimensions, 
this would suggest that they definitely are. 

Mr. Woopatt. Yes. For an aircraft of this type, for example, this 
was the prime prerequisite was that it fit into the present airport run- 
way lengths shh the customer has at his disposal right now. 

Mr. Motxonany. Is it, or is it not true that 80 passengers is about 
the top of any domestic aircraft we have at the present time? Isn’t 
80 about the capacity of any planes we have in domestic service? 

Mr. Woopatt. I don’t think this is true, but—— 

Mr. Mottonan. What is it? 

Mr. Dicx1nson. We have planes in domestic service up to 102 pas- 
sengers in coaches. Many of the coach airplanes, however, run 88 
to 94 passengers for coach service. 

In first-class service, the airplanes have more generous seating 
Space, and the passengers number from 60 to 72, or thereabouts. 

Mr. MotioHan. We will have to suspend for just a minute. I have 
another question. 

(Short recess taken.) 
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Mr. Mortnonan. Are any of you familiar with the C-119? Who 
makes it ? 

Mr. Scumipr. Fairchild. 

Mr. Moutionan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Piarinarr. I was interested in getting back to the original set- 
ting of the two questions we posed this morning, to Mr. Dickinson. 

For instance, the work of Douglas on noise suppression and then 
from Mr. Woodall and Mr. Schmidt. 

Mr. Dicxrnson. I would like to ask Mr. Miller to give our position 
on that. 

Mr. Miter. Did you wish a general discussion of noise, or just a 
discussion of the noise suppression work we are doing ? 

Mr. Piapincer. Somewhat along the same lines as ‘Mr. Pennell. 

Mr. Miter. When it comes to talking with specific numbers, I 
would have as much difficulty in giving you such numbers as Mr, 
Pennell did this morning, primarily because the whole field of acous- 
ties, especially concerning aircraft, is very new. We have not worked 
together long enough yet to establish standards both of measurements 
and terminology. 

If you take a jet engine and want to talk about the amount of noise 
that it produces, it produces a different amount of noise in each direc- 
tion. Also, this noise changes with distance and the effect. of atmos- 
pheric changes can cause it to fluctuate over a wide range, so that you 
could actually pick a number between 100 and 150 which is a reading 
that you can obtain near an engine, to zero, and you can find some 
point in the area where you can measure this number. 

Because our methods of measurement and our methods of evalua- 
tion have not yet been standardized, we do not always agree between 
10 DB or so. In addition to this, as was mentioned this morning, the 
sound varies, or the effect on the person is dependent upon the sound 
spectrum. There are a lot of ways that you can look at the spectrum. 

You can talk about an overall sound pressure level. You can talk 
about speech interference properties. You can talk about loudness. 
You can talk about a power level from an engine. All of these things 
will give you different numbers from the same engine, and it takes a 
pretty specialized person to discuss the thing and talk back and forth 
with each other, and even then, the ones of us who are specialists have 
to be very careful when we are talking to one another to be sure we 
understand what we are saying. 

Mr. Motzonan. May I say to you, that is clear. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. P..aprncer. You are not going to get very much help from this 
end of the table. 

Mr. Mutter. The other thing that makes it very difficult is the 
psychological aspects entering into the picture. Frankly, everyone 
makes the statement that we should have the new jet transports no 
more annoying than our present-day aircraft. Well, to start right 
out, the present-day aircraft have a considerable variation in even 
their physical noise which you measure. This statement sounds good 
but when you start questioning each individual about what he means 
when he says no more annoying, you find that each man has a different 
opinion on what is annoying and what isn’t. 
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Here again, it will take several years of study by fundamental 
research organizations in this question to give us answers so that we 
know what is really annoyance and what isn’t, because to go to the 
extreme, there are some people, if they even hear an airplane, it annoys 
them. 

Because we have not been able to determine exactly what is the 
criterion as far as people are concerned, we have arbitrarily estab- 
lished, say, a DC-7 or bC-6B or some airplane in this general power 
category as the ultimate aim of trying to produce jet airplanes which 
create as little—I should say create no more noise than these airplanes. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Miller, I am sorry to interrupt you, but there 
is a rollcall and we are on the second round, and we are going to have 
to adjourn for a recess for a matter of 15 minutes, probably. 

(A recess was taken.) 

Mr. Mottonan. Will you go on, Mr. Plapinger ? 

Mr. Piarrnger. Mr. Miller, you were enlightening us on the noise 
situation at Douglas. 

Mr. Miter. I think I had just dispensed with the psyschological 
aspects as needing a lot more sdstistical information. 

o date a considerable number of people have demonstrated sup- 
pressors which acoustically will provide more than an adequate amount 
of suppression for these jet airplanes, among those, of course, being 
Rolls Royce, Pratt & Whitney, Boeing, ourselves, and probably some 
other people. 

These devices, I say, are acoustically adequate, but there still re- 
mains a definite engineering problem to apply them to the airplane. 

For this reason, until we have completely evaluated them as far as 
the total airplane design is concerned, we do not know how much will 
be actually available by the time the airplanes are delivered ready for 
operation. 

Mr. Prarrncer. Do you have anything in your arrangements with 
your purchasers, any provision regarding noise suppression such as 
Mr. Pennell referred to? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. We have almost the same guaranty as far as the 
guaranty is concerned, and in the customer guaranties the 6 decibel 
guaranty with a target of 120 decibels. Our specifications differ 
slightly in the amount of thrust penalty which we have included. I 
believe that for takeoff our limitations are about 114 percent, and our 
cruise conditions specify that there shall be no change in thrust. 

In addition, our devices are what we call selectable. The pilot has 
the option of using it or not using it, so that in a case of a special take- 
off requirements, he could dispense with the use of the suppressor for 
a special occasion. 

ur program is really twofold in our suppressors because we found 
at an early stage that there were two definite categories of com- 
plexities involved. 

One device which we are quite certain can achieve these guaranties, 
and probably better we believe, is relatively simple and can be applied 
to the airplane without too much engineering difficulty. The other 
device is more complex and will achieve possibly twice as much sup- 
reste but it has engineering problems connected with it that must 

answered before we are certain that we can use it. 

One thing especially I would like to point is that all of the devices 
that we, within the industry, have tested to date are ad hoc type of 
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devices. They are things which we have cobbled up just by intuition 
and tried without a real fundamental knowledge of what makes the 
noise in the first place inside the jet. 

This is because there has not been the fundamental research that 
can tell us all of these answers, and we all feel—I mention this espe- 
cially here, being a governmental committee—and since most of the 
fundamental ea of aircraft acoustics is actually done by govern- 
mental agencies, such as the NACA, we feel that there is a great need 
for expanded aspen and personnel to get the fundamental factors 
in the problem, and when these are known, it is quite likely that we can 
surpass these early crude efforts that we are putting into the suppres- 
sion program. 

In any regard, if our progress continues within the next 3 years, as 
it has in the short time we have actually been working on the prob- 
lem, the airplanes that will start flying in 1949 and 1960 will be 
satisfactory. 

The future problem, however, necessitates a continuing and expand- 
ing study of the problem because there is no doubt that the airplanes 
will progress in speed and size and our engines will be of higher powers 
and along with this higher power will more than likely come additional 
noise, if we don’t stick with the fundamental acoustics problem. 

I think that about sums it up. 

Mr. Puiapincer. Mr. Woodall, do you have anything to add on the 
situation with respect to what Convair is doing ? 

Mr. Woopatt. I think there is little really left to add after what Mr. 
Miller has said. 


The wy thing in our particular case, the engine manufacturer—in 


this case General Electric—has agreed to supply both the noise sup- 
ression device and thrust reverser as a conan: accessory or piece of 
ardware with the engine. We have, roughly, the same guaranties, 
however, to our customers and we have evolved our own yardstick for 
measuring the effectiveness of whatever the engine manufacturer will 
come up with. We are monitoring his program in that sense. 

We feel, as Douglas does, very strongly about this basic research 
aspect and the continued support that NACA needs in that field. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Do I hi teal correctly that the runway length 
poses no problem for Convair with the 5,000-foot requirement ? 

Mr. Woopatu. Again we will have to state that the airplane has 
been designed specifically to operate in and out of existing airports. 
This is one of the customer’s prime prerequisites. However, by the 
same token the potential is there as it is in all new aircraft that when 
additional traffic is generated, there can be demands placed upon the 
community to extend the runways if it warrants increased service, 
to cities which are a greater distance away than they would normally 
experience. It 2 gg upon the amount of traffic as to whether or not 
this is economically feasible. But to start off with, the aircraft will 
operate in and out of existing airports. : 

Mr. Prarineer. If greater range is required, considering or assum- 
ing the greatest range of your aircraft, what length runway would be 
required, annmniig an economically feasible payload ¢ 

r. Woopatn. Probably the aircraft would require runways in the 
7,000- to 8,000-foot category at standard sea level, or at the 1,000-feet 
altitude you mentioned. Itis very important to keep in mind that this 
number goes up as the altitude of the airport goes up and as the par- 
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ticular locality is subjected to temperature ranges which are consider- 
ably above standard. 3 

Mr. Prartncer. Mr. Schmidt, I gather from our talk during the 
recess that the noise problem is something that is not yet with Lock- 
heed ¢ 

Mr. Scumipr. That'is correct. With the turboprop airplane we do 
not have the problem to the degree that it is experienced with pure jet 
airplanes. e are, however, working with the other sections of the 
in ae in attempting to solve the problem because eventually we will 
probably be building jet transport airplanes,too,. = = 

I guess that is all I have to say about the noise situation. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Addressing ourselves to runway length for the 
moment, will you comment on the performance of the Lockheed craft, 
the Electra, in that respect ? 

Mr. Scumupr. Yes. The Electra, like the Convair, was designed to 
fit a particular route pattern, and it was one of the design require- 
ments that it be able to operate in and out of certain airports that have 
existing runways. Some of these runways are as short as 4,200 feet 
and the airplane will do the job that it is designed for operating out 
of those runways. It will also fly transcontinentally requiring a run- 
way length of about 5,800 feet. So there is that amount of flexibility 
in the airplane and in its requirements. 

I would go along with the other gentlemen who have pointed out 
that the runway length is a function of the range and it affects any 
airplane to a greater or lesser degree depending on how you extend 
the operating requirements. 

Mr. Puarrncer. But you will take from 4,200 to 5,800; is that top? 

_Mr. Scumipr. Yes. That is for the transcontinental nonstop, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Praprtncer. Mr. Woodall, do you want to add something? 

Mr. Woopatu. One point I think deserves emphasis and that is that 
when we state these airplanes are designed to operate in and out of 
existing airports, that is the traffic pattern that the customer has at 
the moment. It is quite conceivable that some of the communities do 
not enjoy this type of service. Very likely in their own right they 
generate enough volume of traffic that warrants their being served 
and they may or may not presently have adequate airports. They 
have to be brought up to these same standards. 

Mr. PLaPrIncER. en we talk about operating out of existing air- 
ports, existing runway lengths, we are assuming, are we not, that 
there need be no strengthening of the runway ? This is the existing 
runway without any change? 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes. 

Mr. Piarineer. Mr. Chairman, during the recess we raised the ques- 
tion that was raised by Mr. Karant yesterday concerning his charge 
that the — aircraft have less than acceptable minimum standards 
of visibility from the cockpit, and I believe it was Mr. Dickinson who 
had some remarks that I think are very pertinent. 

Mr. Morzonan. Mr. Dickinson, would you give us the benefit of 
your thoughts on this subject? 

Mr. Dickinson. Well, I said that while it is true that Mr. Karant— 
and we know of his statements because he has talked to us and we 
have read it also in the public press—concerning the fact that he felt 
that our present aircraft did not have sufficient visibility, we have, in 
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fact, in our present airplanes provided a great deal more visibility in 
our present designs, if I may make myself clear. The new airplanes 
coming out will have more visibility for the pilot and copilot than the 
present airplane which are now flying. However, they may or may not 
meet the standards that Mr. Karant would feel to be required. 

On the other hand, there is considerable evidence to indicate that the 
“see and be seen” theory of collision avoidance is not the whole answer 
to collision avoidance and, therefore, only to this extent will more 
cockpit visibility aid in preventing air-to-air collisions. We feel that, 
as do the airlines, air-to-air collisions are an important subject which 
must be dealt with to prevent such occurrences. But we feel that 
cockpit visibility is only one portion of the possible answers to that 
problem. 

Mr. Piarrncer. You also mentioned the question of a minimum 
industry standard in cockpit visibility design. 

Mr. Dickinson. That is true. There has been an attempt by an 
SAE committee to establish minimum cockpit visibility limits for 
transport aircraft. This committee has run into considerable difficulty 
in obtaining agreement amongst all the parties as to the suitable limits, 
and at the present time their report is being used as a design guide but 
not as regulatory or as required for transport aircraft, nor do we 
think it should be used as required because the configuration of each 
airplane and the service to which it is to be put and the arrangement 
of the pilot compartment, the crew compartment differ, so that it is 
most difficult to establish hard and fast rules which will result in an 
adequate cockpit. 

Mr, Piarrincer. These remarks that Mr. Dickinson has made about 
improvement in cockpit design—are they similarly applicable to the 
Boeing 707, Mr. Pennell? 

Mr. Pennetz. This is true. 

Mr. Puiarrncer. And the Convair, Mr. Woodall ? 

Mr. Woopatt. Yes. 

Mr. Piaptncer. What about the Electra? 

Mr. Scumipr. That is correct. 

Mr. PuaprncEr. Do any of you gentlemen have anything to add to 
what Mr. Dickinson has just stated ? 

(No response. ) 

We also discussed the mayor of Atlanta’s plea for standardization 
or stability in airport construction, with particular reference to run- 
way lengths. Mr. Dickinson made a very eloquent statement in that 
respect. Would you care to restate it, Mr. Dickinson ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Well, as I said, I was present when the mayor of 
Atlanta made his statement concerning his difficulties for the past 
20 years in providing funds for the development of the Atlanta Air- 
port. I wanted to point out to this committee that in 1935, when. the 
mayor of Atlanta’s origin began, the United States domestic airlines 
carried 315 million passenger miles, and in 1955, the domestic airline 
operators carried 20 billion passenger miles. This is a net increase 
of 63 times the business that was conducted in 1935, And obviously 
Atlanta, desiring to be an up-and-coming city, had to keep up with 
this tremendous increase in traffic, and I believe that it is the advances 
in technology and the advances in our aviation capabilities which 
have caused various municipalities to have difficulty keeping up. 
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These advances are the reasons why money always seems to be shy. 
I might say that the aviation industry is advancing so fast that even 
those of us who are in the design field have a hard time keeping up 
with it, too, so if the mayor of Atlanta is having trouble keeping up 
with it, I can sympathize with him, but we can’t stop it. 

We feel that the Airport Operators Council has from time to time 
taken issue with the manufacturers concerning the lack of stability 
of airports and airport lengths and strengths, and on many occasions 
they have used the Technical Standard Order N6A as their keystone 
around which they built all their fondest hopes and desires. 

When that technical standard order came up for discussion in the 
CAA it was circulated throughout the industry for comment. 

Mr. Piarrncer. When was that? 

Mr. Dickinson. That was in 1947. And in 1947 the aircraft indus- 
tries took a strong stand against the acceptance of such a technical 
standard order and we have pointed out time and again to the airport 
operators that the technical standard order was in fact a minimum 
requirement in the international regulations and that as a minimum 
requirement in domestic, it possibly had some merit. 

But, I think that we should give this committee a copy of the letter 
that we wrote to Mr. Wright, who was the Administrator of the 
CAA, the letter we wrote in July 1947, which contains many pertinent 
statements which we think are still true, and we attached a copy 
of this to Mr. Lowen this year when the subject came up in January 
of this year. 

This was a letter from the Aircraft Industries Association to the 


CAA concerning our feelings, and I would love to read a sentence 
or two out of this letter which I think summates very well how we 
feel about it. 

Mr. Puaprneer. Will you also submit that for the record, Mr. 
Dickinson ? 

Mr. Dickrnson. Certainly. As a matter of fact, we would like to 
submit the whole letter for the record. 


As aircraft designers and manufacturers, we predict that any arbitrary limita- 
tion of airport lengths and strengths within this country will seriously restrict 
the logical development of the airplane and the airline system, and it will make 
it difficult to maintain our present world leadership in the design, manufacture, 
and operation of transport aircraft. Limitation of runway lengths and strengths 
would have the inevitable result of standardizing aircraft size and performance, 
and other countries would soon be able to produce the standard line of airplanes 
at lower costs due to the lower cost of labor abroad. 


Skipping across most of the letter and coming to our concluding 
paragraph: 


In summary, we believe that the proposed order is technically unsound, eco- 
nomically unwise, and nationally unsafe. In its stead we propose that a study 
be made to establish a rational program of airport development, taking into 
account present and potential traffic generating abilities of the various munici- 
palities, and taking into account present and future airplanes, powerplants, 
weights, ground performance, and efficiencies. 

If air transportation is to continue to develop in the dynamic way it has in 
the past, all components of its operations—the aircraft, the ground facilities, 
and the communications system—must develop along mutually consistent 
courses, To freeze any one component would seriously hamper future progress 
and reduce the benefits of this service which are so vital to our country. 


We feel that this is a rather concise and clear statement of the 
general principles surrounding airport development. 
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Mr. Moi1oHan. Without objection, the letter will be made a part 
of the record. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1956. 
LEGAL AND MoNnETARY AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Mr. Plapinger, counsel.) 

Dear Mr. PLapincer: Confirming our telephone conversation of this morning, 
I am enclosing copy of letter of July 23, 1947, from Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion by Oliver P. Echols, president, to T. P. Wright, Administrator, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, subject: Runway Strength and Dimensional Standards 
for Airline Operations. 

This letter, as I understand, is intended to be included in the record of the 
recent hearings as a part of the testimony of Mr. Dickinson of Douglas Aircraft 


‘0. 
I should be glad to be of any further service at any time. 


H. G. Mosier, 
Legislative Adviser. 


JULY 23, 1947. 
File 5120. 
Subject: Runway strength and dimensional standards for airline operations, 
CAA proposal for. 
Mr. T. P. Wrieut, 
Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Wricut: The proposed CAA technical standard order on the subject 
of Runway Strength and Dimensional Standards for Airline Operations would 
attempt to solve an immediate problem of the administration of Federal funds 
but, at the same time, would have such fear-reaching adverse effects upon the 
aviation industry and air transportation that we must register strenuous objec- 
tions to this specific proposal. 

There is voluminous experience to show that historically, the premature 
establishment of arbitrary standards results in eventual greater handicaps than 
benefits. Aircraft and airport design are long-range problems which cannot be 
restricted by arbitrarily established limitations, particularly in view of the 
vast new fields of aeronautical development possibilities that are being presented 
almost daily. 

The duty and obligation of the aircraft industry is to furnish the safest and 
most efficient aircraft that can be provided under existing technical and economic 
limitations. Limits on runway lengths and strengths such as proposed by the 
technical standard order would be such as to arbitrarily reduce the maximum 
efficiency of transport aircraft. It is a definitely established trend that, as we 
go to higher powers, speed, wing loading and larger sizes, the cost of air trans- 
portation is lowered. The possibilities of the very large airplanes are just begin- 
ning to be explored, and who can saw how large a “large” airplane will be 15 
years from now? Fifteen years ago a 100,000 pound airplane was an unwieldly 
giant; 15 years hence, with natural growth, it may be considered relatively 
small. 

As aircraft designers and manufacturers, we predict that any arbitrary limita- 
tion of airport lengths and strengths within this country will seriously restrict 
the logical development of the airplane and of the airline system, and will make 
it difficult to maintain our present world leadership in the design, manufacture, 
and operation of transport aircraft. Limitation of runway lengths and strengths 
would have the inevitable result of standardizing aircraft size and performance, 
and other countries would soon be able to produce the “standard” line of air- 
planes at lower costs due to the lower cost of labor abroad. 

We fully recognize that some form of a guide for the administration of govern- 
mental airport funds is necessary. However, such a policy should insure that 
airport limitations are rationalized on the basis of the maximum facility which 
a given community can support as warranted by the importance of its social, 
industrial, political, and security considerations. The maximum ground facili- 
ties which each community can justify will determine the maximum benefits 
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which it will derive from the forthcoming air transportation development, Such 
evaluation should be conducted by an independent organization such as the 
Harvard Business School or the Brookings Institute. The study would be made 
not with the primary object of determining a community’s ability to pay for an 
airport, but its potential ability to support an airport through generation of and 
reception of airline passenger and cargo traffic. 

Airport planning should make provisions for adequate expansion based upon 
the assumption that the maximum investment that can be justified and supported 
as determined above will eventually be made. Government-funds administration 
should provide for proportionate distribution based upon this total national air- 
port plan. The magnitude of the investment will normally determine the maxi- 
mum number and length of runways which can be made available. The greater 
the runway facilities, the more efficient will be the type of aircraft available to 
serve the community. 

In addition, a related study should be made by some qualified organization to 
show the effect on runway dimensions of such factors as turbine-propeller engines, 
turbojet engines, airplane size, cruising speed, number of powerplants, etc. It 
is well known that more efficient airplanes demand higher wing loadings, higher 
power loadings, higher pressure tires, and longer runways. In the case of 
turbojet and turbo powerplants, these factors become even more important if 
competition is to be met. It is also well known that the turbine type of power- 
plant is much more sensitive to air temperature than the reciprocating engine, 
hence it is important to safety that adequate runways be built to keep pace with 
the inevitable future use of the gas turbine. Conversely, if runway lengths are 
frozen, the gas turbine powered airplane with its forseeable advantages in speed, 
efficiency, and reliability, will be unable to make its mark in the fields of trans- 
portation simply because the Nation will lack the ground facilities which are 
necessary for launching it into the air. 

Classification of airports as “feeder,” “local,” “express,” and “international” 
is meaningless and too rigid in view of the rapid development of the air-route 
pattern. What today may be considered a “local” airport may tomorrow need 
to be only a “feeder” airport or may need to be an “express” airport, depending 
upon the movements of the population and an expanding national economy. 
Therefore, we believe that the terms “feeder,” etc., should be abandoned in 
favor of the numerical classification already in use by the CAA or an alpha- 
betical schedule similar to that tentatively adopted by ICAO. However, as an 
improvement on both of these systems, we suggest a schedule starting with say 
2,000-foot runways for the very smallest fields and progressing by logical in- 
erements of length up to say 10,000 feet for the present, but with the under- 
standing that still longer classifications could be added as they became neces- 
sary. Similarly, strength increments should be established which would permit 
a related classification for length and strength for each runway. 

In summary, we believe that the proposed order is technically unsound, eco- 
nomically unwise, and nationally unsafe. In its stead, we propose that a study 
be made to establish a rational program of airport development, taking into 
account present and potential traffic generating abilities of the various munici- 
palities and taking into account present and future airplanes, powerplants, 
weights, ground performance, and efficiencies. If air transportation is to con- 
tinue to develop in the dynamic way it has in the past, all components of its 
operations, the aircraft, the ground facilities, and the communication systems, 
must develop along mutually consistent courses. To freeze any one component 
would seriously hamper future progress and reduce the benefits of this service 
which is so vital to our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oxtver P. EcHots, President. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Dickinson, I seem to be getting back to the 
one subject that I would like to get a very firm, unqualified statement 
on the record about, and that is the length and the width of airports 
that you believe will be needed to serve this so-called jet age that we 
are anticipating and expect to be with us very soon insofar as air- 
planes are concerned. 

Would you say that an airport to serve a city of less than 100,000 
people, one that has an airstrip ae of 6,000 feet and a width of 
150 feet, at the present strength, would be adequate? 

83506—57——11 
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Mr.. Dickinson. Well, it depends on how far you want to go from 
that particular city. 

Mr. Motxonan. I mean on our present basis of operations, I think 
that all of us know that if we are going from Wheeling, W. Va., we 
are not —* be able to get an intercontinental plane there. We 
are going to have to more or less go in, as we do now, to New York. 
And that is probably true of cities much larger than Pasig Tam 
quite sure it might even be true of Chicago. I doubt seriously if you 
could get a planeload every day of 110 or 120 passengers going from 
Chicago to London or to Paris. 

So, on the basis of our present operation, I am sure we consider 
that feeder lines are a tremendously important part of our air trans- 

ortation system, and certainly there is no reason for us to expect 
just this transition from the piston plane to the jet plane would change 
that pattern of travel. 

So, on that basis—let me withdraw the question I made, the sug- 
gestion I made as to lengths and type of airports needed. What 
would you consider to be an adequate airport to serve a city of less 
than 100,000 people on our present travel pattern, which I don’t antici- 

ate and don’t think you anticipate undergoing any great change 
Soekees of this chan om piston-type to jet planes? 

Mr. Dicxrnson. Well, it is very difficult to name a number, but let 
me point out some of the problems. 

One is that for a given city of 100,000 people, it has been shown 
throughout the United States that the fact that a city has 100,000 
people does not mean that it generates the same amount of traffic as 
another city of equal population. The traffic-generating capability 
of a given city is a function of the surrounding countryside, and the 
type of industries, how near it is to another municipality of equal 
size or greater size, and a list of about 4 or 5 other things which seem 
to sort themselves out to be indicative of how many people will travel 
from a given city. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, let’s try to make it simpler, then. Could 
we say this: Do you expect any need for any change in airport speci- 
fications or requirements by reason of the change from piston-type 
engines to jet-powered planes? 

r. Dickinson. Well, I will put it this way, that if this particular 
city or any particular city that you have in mind operates DC-6’s or 
DC-—7’s today, they will be able to operate jet transports in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Now, by saying that, I have encompassed several things. One—and 
something with which you may not be familiar—is a given length of 
concrete does not necessarily establish the runway Saamth because 
it depends upon the obstructions at the approach and at the takeoff 
ends. 

Mr. Mot.onan. Well, there would be no change in those obstrue- 
tions, then. If you have an airport here in X city of this length, those 
obstructions or hazards, or whatever you may want to call them, would 
be present regardless of whether you were operating one type plane 
or another. 

Mr. Dickinson. That is right. But that is why I said if they are 
all right for DC-6B’s or DC-7’s now, they could operate DC-8’s in 
the future. 
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Mr. Motxiowan. In other words, then, you actually anticipate no 
change insofar as requirements for airport construction. 

Mr. Dicxrnson. Provided the distance that is desired—— 

Mr. Mottonan. Comparable service. 

Mr. Dickinson. For comparable service, I would suggest that—— 

‘Mr. Mot1owan. Is not there this very strong possibility in what Mr. 
Woodall has said and what his company has said in their action in 
developing this Golden Arrow plane? That suggests to me very defi- 
nitely that we are going to devote our talents very energetically to 
trying to develop a plane which will require a lesser amount of landing 
space and takeoff space. 

Mr. Dicxtnson. I think, if I understand the Convair situation cor- 
rectly, I think it is an attempt to cover a wider range of airports 
rather than to operate off shorter distances. It amounts to the same 
thing, however, you see. You can make a plot of the number of air- 
ports as a function of runway length and it will show that whereas 
there are probably no airports—in fact, I don’t know of any airports— 
so the number would be zero if you had an airport length of 15,000 
feet, for example, and then the total number if the airport length is 
1,500 feet, and somewhere in between zero and 6,000 you have a dis- 
tribution of the number of airports as the function of runway length. 
Do you follow me? 

Mr. Morzonan. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Dicxrnson. So, if you design an airplane and you want to be 

able to operate into and out of 75 percent of all the airports in the 
United States, you simply go into the chart and put your finger on 
where 75 percent of the airports are covered by such and such a length, 
and you can design your airplane to it right off. 
_ Mr. Motronman. Actually, what we are doing here is, we are design- 
ing jet planes which will replace the present transportation units 
servicing a certain area or a certain purpose, aren’t we? We are 
trying to and are replacing—we are designing jet-powered planes 
which replace piston-type engines, aren’t we! 

Mr. Dicxtnson. I don’t think I said we were designing airplanes 
to replace the piston-engine airplanes. 

Mr. Mottouan. Well, I don’t think you did, either, but I am trying 
to put words in your mouth, to get a clear picture myself. 

_Mr. Dicxrnson. The reason I said that was because we feel that the 
iston engine airplanes will be flying around the country for a long, 
ong time to come. 

For example, our DC-3’s, which were originally built starting in 
1935—the prototype flew in 1935—are still flying on the airlines today, 
which is 20 years later, and at that time when we built them we had no 
idea that they would operate for that length of time. But always, 
there seems to be a use for the older airplane. The Americans being 
as thrifty as they are sometimes, they don’t like to throw things away, 
and we continue to make use of them, and I think you will find that 
these piston engine airplanes which are flying today will be flying on 
the airlines of the United States 15 years from now. Maybe we will 
not be producing any more, but they will still be working. 

'’Mr. Morronan. Well, I think that is true. 

Mr. Dickinson. The new airplanes that we are building will be 
operating services which were never before possible and will be carry- 
ing a lot of traffic, but not necessarily replacing. We look upon these 
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new airplanes as building a new market on top of the market that is 
already there, and they will do that. 

Mr. Maison When did you stop producing the DC-3? 

Mr. Dickinson. We stopped rodent the DC-3 in 1946. 

Mr. Mo.tonan. The reason 1 am belaboring this point so much, I 
got the impression at the beginning of our discussion that we were 
concentrating our efforts more on iczingte develop a long-range trans- 

rtation unit rather than on some of the other factors that have been 

rought into this discussion since. 

Mr. Dickinson. May I say that this simply is the first step, that it 
appears that both Boeing and Douglas have been able to penetrate a 
jet airplane market which, as a first step, appeared to be most lucrative 
in the long-range field. but we and the others, including Boeing and 
Convair, will undoubtedly build airplanes to meet the market when 
the market exists for ai oan which require shorter field lengths. 

Mr. Motiouan. Mr. Woodall, what would be the takeoff and landin 
specifications needed for a plane which was the piston type and worl 
render comparable service to that of your Golden Arrow? Would the 
5,000-foot runway take care of that piston-type ship ? 

Mr. Woovatt. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Mottonan. It would ¢ 

Mr. Woopatu. Yes. 

Mr. Motxtonan. In other words, there is no change either one way 
or the other. It doesn’t take a lesser or greater amount. It is pretty 
much a replacement so far as service and airport demands are con- 
cerned. Itisa replacement. 

Mr. Woopatu. A replacement but, again, adding to this additional 
potential for the customers’ demands and desire for shorter trip times, 
greater speed, and greater payloads. It brings about this as opening 
up a wider and a newer market. 

Mr. MottoHan. What I meant to say was, it will carry the same 
number of passengers and requires no lengthening or no widening of 
an airport to serve it. 

Mr, Woopatt. That is essentially correct, yes. The airports out of 
which the present four-engine reciprocating aircraft are operating are 
suitable for this one. 

Mr. Motronan, It requires the same type minimum specifications 
insofar as airports are concerned, as it does the airplane it theoreti- 
cally replaces. 

Mr. Meaper. I wanted to ask whether anything you can dream about 
now, the aircraft in 1970 or 1980, would require changes in airport 
characteristics. 

Mr. Pennett. If you are directing your question to me, this would 
imply a supersonic transport, probably, and our studies in this area 
are somewhat limited, but in general, our studies have indicated that 
with sufficient power to fly supersonically, the runway problem is not 
too serious. However, the noise problem will be considerable because 
of the fact that in all probability there will either be afterburners or 
a great deal of jet-engine thrust which will generate a great deal of 
noise. 

Mr. Meaper. Is there any analogy between the fact that you can 
get an automobile, for example, with terrific potentiality and you 
can drive it on a country road. if you have to, but you can get a lot 
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more use out of that automobile if you have an expressway, a highway. 
Is there anything analogous to that in the relationship between air- 
ports and aircraft of the future? 

Mr. PenneELL. T think this is true, yes. That is, in general, I have 
been inclined to state requirements for our aircraft which included 
allowance for hot day and high-speed cruise requirements because of 
the fact that I believe this is the most efficient and the most economical 
way to operate our aircraft. 

think that—I know that the aircraft can be operated with a more 
limited allowance for reserves or with limited allowance for fuel for 
high-speed cruise, and still do a satisfactory job, but it wouldn’t please 
the Te citte or the traveling public as much. It won’t serve them 
as well. 

Mr. Meaper. Would you say that improved airport design is keeping 
pace with the improved aireraft design ? 

Mr. Penney. In terms of runways, probably marginally so. In 
terms of other facilities, no. 

Maybe I should relate that to numbers of aircraft rather than par- 
ticular aircraft design. I think that the biggest problem is numbers 
of aircraft. 

Mr. Buck. ‘Terminal buildings, fuel. 

Mr. Mrapver. Would you expand on that a little bit? Just what 
are the deficiencies ? 

Mr. Pennety. Terminal buildings, means of handling the number 
of passengers that we have, ramp space, fueling facilities. Of course, 
the airways and the traffic control. I think generally the problems 
that go along with congestion around the airport. 

You could expand that to include proper access to the airport from 
the city which it serves. That is, just the means of getting from the 
airport to where you really want to go is going to be, maybe, rather 
bad in the future where you may take three-quarters of an hour to get 
from the city to the airport and fly a thousand miles in a couple of 
hours, and then take another three-quarters of an hour, or an hour, to 
get from the airport as a result of maybe slow baggage handling and 
inadequate ground transportation. 

Mr. Meaper. It is those features of the air terminal rather than 
the runway which you feel are limiting factors to the expansion of 
air travel. 

Mr. Penne. I think so. That plus the navigational aids and 
aids for traffic control in the approach areas. 

Mr. Mraper. And you don’t foresee that even looking ahead be- 
yond your present designed aircraft that pavement strengths will be 
a limiting factor upon the type of aircraft you can build ? 

Mr. Penney. Not in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Meaprer. You can always add more wheels or somehow take 
care of the additional weight of the plane without requiring stronger 
pavements. 

Mr. Pennetu. I think this is true where they have come up to 
the standards which have been established. 

Mr. Morronan. Mr. Pennell, not long ago in discussing airport 
design, there was some suggestion or some reference made to the single 
runway design. In that conversation there was also some reference 
to crosscurrents or wind velocity, and what-not, within the limits of 
when you were safe to land. 
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The suggestion was made that there had been a proposal made that 
some sort of barriers be erected along this single TUAW I think 
they more or less represented perforated steel shields which would 
make them safe to land in regardless of what crosscurrents of air, 
what the velocity of the wind might be. 

As I understand this, and again I say I know nothing about air- 
port designs or airplanes, there is a limit within which a plane may 
land in a given wind velocity safely, and they also must land in a 

iven direction with the wind or against the wind, and that apparently 
is one of the reasons, if not the reason, for the different runways fac- 
ing in different directions. 
ave you heard or gree. any consideration to the single runwa 
as an answer in some localities for the lack of space within hich 
to build an airport? 

Mr. Pennewu. We believe that the Binge runway or the parallel 
runway where traffic justifies it is probably a satisfactory approach 
to a great many airport problems. The number of times per year 
that you have ground winds across this runway exceeding 30 or 40 
knots, whatever the limit of the particular aircraft that are operating 
in and out of there will determine whether or not you need from an 
economics standpoint a cross runway. In a great many places 30 
or 40 knots allowable crosswind would take care of you so much of 
the time that there would be little need for cross runways. Each 
particular condition would have to be examined from a statistical 
standpoint. 

Mr. Meaper. You can’t design landing gear that will make it pos- 
sible to land in even stronger cross winds. I believe the B-52 has 
crosswind gear. You don’t contemplate that kind of gear on your 
jets that you are designing now? 

Mr. Pennett. No. It could be adapted if higher cross winds be- 
came necessary. 

Mr. Meaver. But your experience is that there are very few occa- 
sions where a cross wind would prevent a plane from landing on a 
single runway. 

Mr. Penne. I am assuming that the runway is lined up with the 
prevailing winds, and so on. 

Mr, Prarrncer. Just one final question. Relating runway lengths 
to current jet planes on the drawing board or in production at the 
present time—am I correct in concluding that existing airports will 
be able to accommodate these planes without lengthening the runways, 
assuming as you have, Mr, Pennell, the various runway lengths that 
you referred to before? 

Mr. Penne tt. I believe this is generally true. 

Mr. Prarrneoer. Is that true of fhe DC-8, Mr. Dickinson ? 

Mr. Dicxrnson. It is true of the DC-8 for equal service for the 
same distances, 

Mr. Piarincer. And I gather that that poses no problem for either 
Mr. Woodall or Mr. Schmidt? 

Mr. Scuampr. No. 

Mr. Mornonan. We want to express thanks to Mr. Mosier for his 
unusual efforts in getting this group together. Mr. Mosier, you have 
been very helpful and we are most appreciative. 
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Gentlemen, we certainly appreciate and are very grateful for the 
time you spent with us today and the efforts you made to be with us. 
It has contributed a great deal to my knowledge and I am sure the 
committee’s knowledge of the aviation-industry problems. We cer- 
tainly are more conversant with it than we were before you came. 
Thank you very much. 

If any of you have anything which you would like to add to the 
record to supplement it or add to what you already said, we would 
be very glad to have you send it in to us, and we will make it a part 
of our record. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. on Monday, July 2, 1956.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 2, 1956 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMittes on Lega anp Monetary AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Robert H. Mollohan (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) ee 
‘ sae Representatives Mollohan, Meader, Younger, and Mins- 

aii. 
Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel, and 
Elizabeth Heater, clerk. 

Mr. Mortonan. A quorum being present will the subcommittee 
come to order. 

General Arnold, I understand you have a prepared statement. If 
you do not in the course of your text identify yourself and give us 
some idea of the Air Transport Association’s functions and purposes, 
I wish you would do that as an introduction. 
pie ait: be helpful if you would give us a short biographical 

etcn. 

Mr. Arnorp. Thank you. If I may attempt to satisfy the two re- 

ests in an extemporaneous manner, my name is Milton W. Arnold. 

am vice president of operations and engineering for Air Transport 
Association of America. The Air Transport Association of America 
is a trade organization and the requirements are that those carriers 
which have a certificate of convenience and necessity by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are members and as such, they are full-fledged mem- 
bers. No foreign carrier can become a member with the exception 
of the Canadian carriers which are the associate members allowed. 
Its functions are those of a trade organization; namely of traffic, 
legal, registered lobbying, and my department is that of engineering 
and operations. Engineering and maintenance has to do with the 
problems associated with the design and operation of aircraft in co- 
operation and working with the Government agencies and manufac- 
turers and engine manufacturers. 

Operations is primarily one of regulatory problems, working with 
an International Civil Aviation Organization, known as ICAO, the 
problems associated with the regulatory problems of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and those promulgated and administered by the CAA, 
Most of our work is connected with the military and the fact that they 
are — users of airspace. 

e second is air navigation traffic control, a prime function of 
my department. As such, most of the operational problems of traffic 
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control, present and future, are correlated and programs are there 
aedaned and approved by the member carriers. 

As a background, my background is as follows: I was born in the 
State of Georgia, educated in the public schools, and attended Georgia 
School of Technology for 3 years, graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1931. In 1936 and 1937 I attended California 
Institute of Technology, received a master’s degree. In 1941 I took 
additional graduate work at the California Institute of Technology. 

I was a Regular Air Force Officer and as such during the war I 
had command of a group of heavy bombers in the Eighth Air Force 
and also a combat wing of three groups in the Eighth Air Force. 
Prior to that time, I spent approximately 2 years with the Air Trans- 
port Command in developing the North Atlantic routes and returned 
to the Air Transport Command as chief of staff at cessation of 
hostilities in Europe. 

In 1946, I voluntarily retired from the military service, on length 
of service, and become vice president of operations and engineering 
of the Air Transport Association, which position I have held to 
this date. 

Mr. Moxttonan. Thank you very much, General. Will you pro- 
ceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON W. ARNOLD, VICE PRESIDENT (OPERA- 
TIONS AND ENGINEERING) AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA; ACCOMPANIED BY STANLEY SELTZER OF THE AIR 
NAVIGATION TRAFFIC CONTROL DIVISION OF THE AIR TRANS- 
PORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Arnoxp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Milton W. 
Arnold. I am vice president of operations and engineering for Air 
Transport Association of America. Our association includes in its 
membership most of the certified airlines in the United States, includ- 
ing international, domestic, trunk, cargo, local-service, and helicopter 
operators. 

Your chairman has invited us to express our views on H. R. 11065, 
or to comment on the organizational difficulties inherent in the present 
diffuse Federal administration of civil aviation matters. We were 
also requested to make comments and recommendations with regard 
to traffic control, joint use of airports, and the problems resulting from 
the introduction of commercial jets. 

With your consent, I should like to direct my formal statement to 
three principal subdivisions: 

1. The joint use of airports; 

2. The utilization of airspace as a national resource; 

3. Traffic control, and organizational difficulties inherent in 
the present diffuse Federal administration of civil aviation 
matters. 

With reference to the matter of the joint use of airports, a proper 
introduction must naturally concern itself with the Air Coordinating 
Committee and its relations with our industry. Immediately follow- 
ing World War II, the forerunner of the Air Coordinating Committee 
was established by departmental agreement on March 27, 1945. In 
the following year, this arrangement was formalized by Executive 
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Order 9781, dated September 19, 1946. (See appendex, exhibit 5, 
p- 979.) leq” 5 ; : 

With the permission of the chairman and members, I will skip 
this direct quote, which is primarily one of record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mzaper. You don’t identify the source of the quote that you 
have omitted there. ; ; 

Mr. Arnoup. This is the Executive order in which we attempted 
to portray—this is a quote from the Government edict on it. 

Mr. Mraper. It isn’t the Executive order itself? 

_Mr. Arno. No, sir; this is part of the formalized agenda and por- 
tions of the terms of reference in regard to its actions today. 

Mr. Mnaper. It is a quote from some Government manual ? 

Mr. Arnoxp. Yes; I will get that identified exactly for you. But 
this is a quote from the Government manual in regard to the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee now. It is not the Executive order. [Read- 
ing :] 

The Air Coordinating Committee is composed of divisions, their subcommittees, 
and panels which together encompass all phases of aviation. Its purpose is to 
provide for the fullest development and coordination of aviation policies and 
activities of the Federal agencies represented in the ACC, and to formulate 
United States posiiions for this country’s representatives in the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

The ACC has no statutory authority in itself; however, member agencies take 
steps to insure implementation of all ACC decisions for which they have accepted 
full or partial responsibility. When an agency desires to recede from support 
of an ACC policy or decision, it is responsible for advising the ACC of its position 
as far in advance as possible in order that reconsideration may be given. Repre- 
sentatives of agencies with quasi-judicial functions which may be affected by an 
item under consideration in the ACC, or of its components, should so advise the 
ACC or the component when such an item is under consideration. Further, a 
member representing such an agency may participate in the discussion of the item 
with a clear understanding that anything he may say is not binding upon his 
agency, but that his participation is merely to insure that information and back- 
ground material are available. The component member need not vote on such an 
item, and may be recorded as abstaining. Should further consideration by a 
quasi-judicial agency result in formal proceedings, the agency will notify the 
ACC of such proceedings so that individual members may take whatever steps 
they might deem appropriate to insure that their views are presented in the 
formal proceedings. 

In the event member agencies do not reach a unanimous agreement, or if a 
matter of major policy is involved, the problem, together with agency positions, 
is forwarded to the next higher echelon in the ACC. Such problems may eventu- 
ally reach the President of the United States, if resolution cannot be obtained 
within the Air Coordinating Committee itself. (Air Coordinating Committee 
Airspace Panel—Terms of Reference and Procedure Manual (2d edition), pt. 2, 
p. 8, under the heading, “I. The Air Coordinating Committee.” Effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1955.) 


It should be appreciated that the Air Coordinating Committee, by 
the very nature of its terms of reference, is a forum by which the 
executive agencies of the Government can, and do, issue policies in 
regard to agreements between various agencies and users. But, it 
should be equally appreciated that its terms of reference are not so 
constituted to allow it to decide differences arising in policy between 
the various Government agencies and users of the airspace, that is, 
unanimous agreement is essential. 

Working under the top Committee members and the executive coun- 
cil are various panels and divisions. They cover the broad field of 
technical, legal, and economic matters. Through their subcommittees 
and panels, the myriad problems of international and national avia- 
tion operations are aired for resolution. 
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I don’t intend to cover the workings of the Legal and Economic Di- 
visions. My concern is limited to the technical phase of air opera- 
tions, and how they are handled in the Air Coordinating Committee. 

With one exception, industry has had a voice in the various techni- 
cal panels. While industry does not have a vote—and rightfully so— 
since ultimate decisions are decisions of the Government, we in the 
scheduled airline industry wish to acknowledge the value of the ACC 
forum. By and large, we have been afforded a voice and equal oppor- 
tunity to express our viewpoint. We would label the ACC an effective 
“town meeting” of Government and non-Government users of the air- 
space. 

Pat this juncture, I would like to point out that, if the ACC were 
eliminated today, something very similar would have to be created. 
Because of the varying needs and viewpoints of Government and non- 
Government users of the airspace, some forum would have to be 
created to establish the balance required. While not always pleased 
with every decision, our treatment by ACC has, to date, been fair and 
just. 

In our introduction, we noted one exception to this smooth-work- 
ing arrangement. Perhaps, because of its recent acquisition by ACC 
and its former history, one panel has not, as yet, acquired the know- 
how and ability to draw upon the experience of industry to the fullest 
extent. Stemming from this apparent lack of mutual understanding 
and good will, are decisions that do not have the full support of a 
aviation. I am referring to the Airport Use Panel. But iifore delv- 


ing into its modus operandi, perhaps a brief history of this panel 


should be provided at this time. 

At the commencement of the Korean conflict, it was essential to ex- 
pand the air arms of the nations. Since time weighed against cre- 
ation of new military airbases, it seemed logical to arrange for joint 
use of many civil airports, and in some cases, to acquire civil airports 
outright for exclusive military use. 

The National Security Resources Board thereupon created Task 
Group D—airports—of the Transportation Mobilization Survey. 
This group first undertook a survey of airports in the Western United 
States in October 1950. 

Early in 1951, the Task Group D recommended the establishment 
of an Airport Use Panel. This was done, although the panel only 
acted in an advisory capacity to the Air Coordinating Committee. In 
November of 1952, the panel became a part of ACC and was em- 
powered, like other segments of ACC, to act for the top committee 
when in unanimous agreement. 

During this period, the panel occasionally sought industry opinion, 
but in more cases than not, industry had to force their views on the 
panel. This unsatisfactory situation continued for almost 2 years. 

In October 1954, the panel revised its terms of reference and cre- 
ated an Airport Use Panel Advisory Committee. Representatives of 
13 industry groups were invited to participate. At that time the 
panel noted : 

While the Airport Use Panel has been in existence a relatively short time, there 
have, nevertheless, been numerous concepts and changes with respect to the 
development and use of the Nation’s civil and military airports. For this rea- 
son, and because of the rapid buildup of the military airbase programs, the 


panel has spent its time largely in the role of “fire department,” frequently 
being called upon to deal with joint civil-military use problems after they have 
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become major controversies, leaving little time to develop preventive policies 
and programs fully serving the purpose for which it was originally intended. 
Typical of its activities to date, the panel has conducted 23 public hearings at 
locations in nearly every part of the continental United States. While this 
procedure has afforded perhaps the only means of arbitrating major conflicts 
between civil and military aviation, particularly in those cases involving the 
interests of the general public, it appears that thorough coordination between 
the appropriate military and civil agencies in the earlier stages of their plan- 
ning for airport requirements, would serve a more fully useful and economical 
purpose. With a view toward preventing major controversies in the future, the 
panel recently recommended and the ACC adopted, the following statement for 
inclusion in the civil air policy subsequently endorsed by the President: 

“Where compatible with existing laws, military operations, the national se- 
curity and effective development of civil aviation, safety, traffic density and the 
national economy, joint civil-military use should be made of airports existing 
and planned. The civil aeronautics agencies of the Federal Government and the 
inilitary services shall inform all interested Federal agencies of proposed con- 
struction and use programs before presenting them to the public at the local 
level.” 


The objective to screen programs in the panel before presenting 
them to the public at the local Navel is commendable. This procedure 
has long been common practice in other divisions and panels of ACC. 

At the same time the non-Government advisory committee was es- 
tablished. While noting that— 


the panel must avail itself on the most competent non-Government consultation 
and advice it can obtain— 


the panel placed itself in two contradictory positions, nullifying the 
advisory committee : 

1. The panel informed the advisory committee that it would invite 
them to meetings when they thought their services were required. 

2. The panel told the advisory committee that disclosure of future 
programs to non-Government advisers was contrary to law. 

In short, the panel, unlike the rest of ACC, closed the door to in- 
dustry cooperation and reverted to its former role of “fire depart- 
ment.” 

To clarify this “closed door” policy, out of 22 cases pending before 
the panel as of January 1, 1956, all but two were of interest to the 
airlines. In only 4 cases were we asked to consult with the panel—3 
of these cases involved “policy matters.” 

Out of 12 new cases received by the panel, we are interested in 11 of 
them and have been called in on 1. 

Establishment of military units on civil airports create many prob- 
lems. Most can be solved easily when the parties thereto can sit down 
and work them out. Exclusion of the civil users from such discus- 
sions is an usurpation of rights that cannot be tolerated, except in 
case of a declared national emergency. 

In many cases, the military seeks exclusive use “of civil facilities.” 
This means forcing fixed-base operators to give up their property 
and livelihood, and forcing civil carriers to give up service, should we 
acquiesce. This often required communities to provide another air- 
port for civil aviation inferior to the existing facility. 

Only by application of constant pressure by civil users has civil 
aviation been able to keep their toe in the airport door. 

Since World War II up to June 1, 1956, the Federal Government 
has spent $270,859,000 for Federal aid to civil airports; 1,315 airports 
benefited from this program, and 3,118 projects have been handled. 
Contrast this to the Air Force request for expenditure of $661,751,000 
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for this year alone in the United States for airports and related fa- 
cilities. It is small wonder that civil aviation, while acceding to 
the national interest, tries to protect a few of the airports and some 
of the airspace from complete encroachment. 

In the last year municipal airports like Lake Charles, La.; New 
Iberia, La.; Blytheville, Ark.; Charleston, S, C.; Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., were earmarked for exclusive military use. Fortunately, 
Charleston and Lake Charles are hopeful of providing alternate facili- 
ties. New Iberia and Blytheville made no provision for civil avia- 
tion. While Myrtle Beach had a joint-use arrangement, the Air 
Force now wishes to withdraw from this agreement and the town 
will shortly be without an airport suitable for the considerable tran- 
sient civil traffic. 

Apart from the outright acquisitions, there are many other problems 
of joint use that deserve better coordination. The recent selection of 
a site at Kansasville, Wis., will place a major installation across 
the Chicago-Milwaukee route in the worst possible location from an 
airspace standpoint. Traffic will have to be rerouted around this 
base, adding many miles daily for all flights between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. This decision, made by the Airport Use Panel be- 
fore the airspace problems were considered, will always be a perma- 
nent reminder to aviation of poor, uncoordinated, planning. 

Establishment of a tactical unit at Myrtle Beach, without long- 
range radar to keep track of aircraft on the airway over the base and 
the airways west of the base, plus traffic in the control corridor just 
offshore, may well contribute toa midair collision in the future. 
Although promises were made to investigate carefully, so far this 
problem has been ignored. 

On the other side of the ledger, when a civil carrier, faced with a 
presently inadequate civil airport, asked for joint use on an adjacent 
Navy base, this was denied. Therefore, instead of enlarging the small 
civil airstrip or improving the mainly inoperative field lights, $182,000 
was granted by CAA for a terminal building. Matched by local 
funds $375,000 will be spent for this terminal before any improve- 
ment to the already deteriorating surface has been made. With an- 
other $300,000 to $400,000 to spend on the surface, this airport, at 
best, will never handle anything larger than a Convair. Yet adequate 
modern runways on the Navy base next door are immediately avial- 
able. After this decision, we began to wonder if this two-way ap- 
proach to joint use was not, in fact, a one-way approach. 

The Airport Use Panel record of cooperation is not all on the minus 
side. When we brought to the attention of the panel two deficiencies 
at Youngstown, Ohio, created by the Air Reserve Squadron, the panel 
acted promptly to correct the situation. The jet penetration letdown 
was relocated to permit orderly flow of air traffic through the area, 
and the control tower was elevated to permit observance of aircraft 
on the northwest 200 feet of the taxiway serving runway 14. Here- 
tofore, this area was not under the observation of the tower, a poten- 
tial hazard to operations. 

At this point, may I introduce Mr. Stanley Seltzer, Mr. Chair- 
man, with your permission, who has been with the Air Transport 
Association as an air traffic control specialist since late 1951. He 
has made numerous air traffic control surveys at such critical loca- 
tions as Washington, New York, Chicago, and Gander, in an attempt 
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to analyze deficiencies and recommend remedies. Prior to coming 
with ATA, Mr. Seltzer had extensive experience with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in air traffic control work on the east- 
ern seaboard, including specific assignments at Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, and the New York area. 

Mr. Seltzer will present some interesting facts about our diminish- 
ing airspace. 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Seltzer, will you come forward, please? 

Mr. Arnorp. We have several slides, if that is all right with you. 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Seltzer, will you go ahead and present your 
testimony in whatever manner you feel necessary, to go along with 
the slides. 

Mr. Senrzer. Airspace, a vanishing resource. While it has rarely 
been regarded as such, airspace is actually one of our country’s most 
valued natural resources. It forms the foundation upon which all 
air commerce builds its “highways.” It is the basic element which 
is essential to all aviation, civil or military, private or commercial, 

The said fact is that we are “running out” of airspace. 

This is a report on what is happening to our airspace and how it 
is being “used up.” 

Because of what we are about to show, we consider it important 
to emphasize 1 point. We recognize the essentia] airspace require- 
ments of the military services for specialized training, test areas and 
the like. We also recognize the airspace needs of private flyers. 
There is no intent to belittle the needs of various airspace users, 
for we firmly believe that the airspace should be shared by all. Some 
persons might unjustly and incorrectly consider our later remarks 
as criticism of the agencies who parcel out the airspace, or of the 
military services who make considerable use of exclusive parcels 
of airspace. 

This is not our intent, and no attempt should be made to “read in” 
any such inferences. 

Our purpose, simply put, is to draw attention to a significant fact— 
our airspace is vanishing. In the accomplishment of this aim, we 
will point out: the lack of unused airspace available for expansion 
of air traffic control services in high density traffic areas; the need 
for making the best possible use of presently available airspace, prin- 
cipally through increased sharing of such airspace; the need for 
improved jet let down procedures which will be considerably less 
extravagant in the use of airspace; and lastly, the need for studying 
carefully all airspace and air-traffic control ramifications of an area 
before planning new airports, or even increasing the activities at 
an existing airport. 

It is sometimes staggering to enumerate all those who seek “pieces 
of sky” to satisfy their requirements. 

Aircraft operators, both civil and military, desire airspace desig- 
nated for Federal airways and control areas, within which air-traf- 
fic control service is provided. 

The Army requires airspace in which to conduct artillery firing. 
An ordnance plant requires airspace in which to test munitions prod- 
ucts. And the television industry desires to erect taller and taller 
radio towers in the airspace for transmitting programs over greater 
areas and into more homes. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission and other developmental agencies 
must have their share of the airspace for vital experimental and test 
purposes. : ’ 

Airspace has even been set aside to preserve the wilderness. 

All of these require vast amounts of airspace, much of which is set 
aside for the exclusive use of the agency to whom it is assigned. As 
of last August there were 482 areas in the United States, covering 
some 390,000 square miles, which were designed as prohibited, re- 
stricted, or warning areas—areas in which normal military or civil 
aviation cannot be regularly conducted. 

By way of comparison, the existing Federal airways consume about 
167,000 miles of airspace, but much of this figure is duplicate mileage 
brought about by the use of two navigation systems with resulting 
overlap of considerable amounts of airways, one on top of the other. 

And here is another side of the story. Each airspace reservation is 

enerally associated with a land installation. In a recent news article, 
it was reported that the military services had acquired several million 
acres of land for various purposes, including test areas and firing 
ranges. This acreage, it was said, is larger than the combined areas 
of the States of Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Much 
of this 1 poses was acquired because of a failure by various serv- 
ices to share their test ranges, said the writer. Although not men- 
tioned in the news article, but equally significant, is that an airspace 
reservation is generally considerably larger than the land area which 
it serves. 

The difficult task of resolving conflicting airspace interests and mak- 
ing appropriate recommendations in connection therewith is the task 
of the airspace panel. This group is established under the Presi- 
dent’s Air Coordinating Committee, which sets forth the basic policies 
under which the Airspace panel functions. Perhaps a revision of 
these policies and the concepts upon which they are based will provide 
some relief. Obviously, the various representatives on the panel 
must necessarily be influenced in their decisions by the interests of 
their respective agencies in any case under consideration. 

Modern-day aircraft are also rapidly shrinking the airspace. 

With pressurized cabins, aircraft are able to make use of higher 
altitudes, and thus additional airspace is gained. Considerable vol- 
ume of high-speed traffic above 15,000 or 20,000 feet is now common- 
place. And anew problem developed. Because the aircraft altimeter 
was never designed to provide the same degree of accuracy at high 
altitudes that we have at the lower altitudes, safety considerations 
require that air-traffic control use 2,000 feet vertical separation be- 
tween these aircraft instead of the normal 1,000 feet. Thus we lose 
almost half of the newly opened airspace. 

To more clearly see the effects upon aviation, let us take a look at 
one particular area of the country. We could just as well have picked 
some other area—the story would be much the same across the country. 

The scene before you is a general view of our east-coast area from 
Charleston to Boston and from Detroit to Atlanta. Here you see the 
intricate network of Federal airways represented by the pale blue 
shading. Air-traffic-control Bemeraee for instrument flights is pro- 
vided only in those areas. You will note that the airways become 
more concentrated in the large metropolitan areas. More controlled 
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airways are desired so that all instrument flights will be fully pro- 
tected. 

Extending outward from the shoreline are the traffic-control corri- 
dors for use by international military and civil traffic. 

Mixed in with all this—but which you cannot see very well right 
now—are all the airspace reservations—areas in which flight is either 
restricted or completely prohibited. 

Here’s what they look like. This is the same area, the same map, 
we have just colored in red all of the caution, restricted, prohibited, 
and warning areas. These are just the reserved areas, no oe 
areas, no television towers. Yet see how the area is pock-marked, an 
offshore is just about out of bounds. Note how various airways must 
twist and turn in many cases to safely avoid a restricted or prohibited 
area. 

Airspace in which to expand the air-traffic-control service is at a 

remium here. In a strip 350 miles long and 75 miles wide—from 

atuxent, Md., to Quonset, R. I—approximately 95 percent of the 
airspace is completely used for either air-traffic control or some form 
of airspace reservation. Thirteen small segments of airspace remain 
untouched. 

Now let us move in for a closer look at one of the busiest portions 
of the Nation’s airways. Here is the area from Norfolk, Va., to New 
York City. From this you get some idea of the complexity of the air- 
way network. New type VOR airways are urgently needed in this 
area. It is still impossible to fly between New York and Washington 
using the new static-free navigation system alone. 

Note also how airspace reservations “eat into” this vital area. 

The dotted lines indicate areas that would be necessary for military 
jet bases. 

' Let us take a closer look at the area from Philadelphia to New 
York—a distance of about 100 miles. 

Each yellow area represents the protective airspace around the air- 
traffic-control holding patterns, indicating by the small black lines 
within the yellow area. These safety zones are each 19 miles lo 
and 8 miles wide. For jet aircraft, their size may be doubled or 
tripled—as much as 57 miles for 1 aircraft. 

Restricted areas are shown in red; caution areas, in blue. Only the 
green areas are unused. The balance is completely consumed for air- 
traflic-control purposes. 

The complexities of this busy area are obvious. Not only are there 
several major airline terminals throughout, but major military bases 
dot the area, and considerable through traffic traverses the area serv- 
— south, southwestern, and other western parts of the country. 

he main route from Washington to New York passes directly over 
Philadelphia and I will ask Mr. Timmerman to point out Philadelphia 
in the lower left-hand corner. It comes up the airway to the north- 
east and then into the New York area. 

The bypass route of the Philadelphia-New York area is along the 
coast and can be seen right along here. Notice how the caution areas 
and warning areas narrow down the area in the Lakehurst area. 

Here is a gateway to an international corridor, and here, between 
these major routes, Fort Dix-McGuire Air Force Base—a major 
military air transport service terminal and jet base. If you can point 

83506—57—12 
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to that area right in there. That is half the normal width of an 
airway. 

To iene how this airspace is consumed, let us watch this segment of 
air between Philadelphia and New York in three dimensions, 

Here again are the airways between Philadelphia and New York, 
between New York and Florida, and the bypass route to Washington, 
And here is McGuire Air Force Base. Jet fighters returning to base 
come in at altitudes above 19,000 feet, make their letdown between 
the airways. Departing jets are provided a “tunnel” 4,000 feet high 
and many miles in length giving them free access to the offshore 
areas. Other traffic en route along these airways cannot use the areas 
set aside for this jet traffic. 

A waste of airspace? No. Extravagant use of airspace, but all 
essential for the safety of flight. 

‘ But let us see how extravagant it really gets when we add three more 
ases. 

In this area, from New York to Washington—a distance of about 
240 miles—we have Andrews Air Force Base, Dover Air Force Base, 
and Wilmington, Del. Here again is the McGuire area. These 
shaded areas show the airspace normally set aside for jet fighters 
operating at these fields. 

To further illustrate the effects upon traffic operating between New 
York and Washington, let us examine the routes. The red lines in- 
dicate the routes desired by pilots and aircraft operators, northbound 
and southbound. Lack of adequate airspace and type VOR airways 
preclude such operations. Instead, we actually fly along the black 
lines. From Washington, via Baltimore, Conowingo Dam, Philadel- 
phia, Mt. Holly, Colts Neck to New York. Returning, we proceed 
west of Newark to Willow Grove, then nearly to Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Lancaster), then to Westminster, Md., Silver Spring, and Washing- 
ton. From 20 to 30 percent additional mileage is often required and in 
other instances up to 70 percent additional mileage is required. 

Radar traffic control has its special requirements. To efficiently 
serve an airport, a duel approach system is necessary. In other 
words, aircraft are guided by radar from two holding points, one on 
either side of the airport. This illustration showing the approach 
lanes to LaGuardia Field illustrates the point. But in view of the 
neighboring airports, it is even necessary to modify the plan to per- 
mit safe operation at each location. From these two feeding points, 
designed primarily to serve Newark, it is necessary to also feed traffic 
into Teterboro Air Terminal. At New York International Airport— 
Idlewild—further modifications are necessary to avoid conflict with 
LaGuardia. Here the feeding point must serve Floyd Bennett Naval 
Air Station and Mitchel Air Force Base, as well as Idlewild. 

Remember, too, this chart shows only the radar approach patterns 
and does not shown departure routes or “through” traffic routes. 

Guided missiles, too, have a phenomenal airspace requirement. 
Here, at Patrick Air Force Base, Fla., is a launching site for what 
will eventually be a 5,000-mile firing range, extending to the Ascen- 
sion Islands in the South Atlantic Ocean. Missiles are not new at 


Patrick Air Force Base. For years, this has been the launching site 
for shorter range missiles. The location of this base is such that the 
firing of missiles necessitates the frequent, and very often lengthy 
closing of the ocean air route between Wilmington, N. C., and Florida. 
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This important segment is a part of the Nation’s mainline route be- 
tween New York and Florida. 

The entire coastal area of Florida and the Gulf of Mexico is dotted 
with airspace reservations which have serious effect upon normal 
flight operations. Flights between the mainland and neighboring 
islands such as the Bahamas, Cuba, and other Caribbean points or 
South America, are prohibited from using this airspace. 

In similar fashion, flights between Florida, and New Orleans, or 
Houston, Tex., must be rerouted to avoid extensive warning areas in 
the guif. Guided missiles also have their effect here. The launching 
site at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., is seeking considerable amounts 
of additional airspace over and above that currently set aside. In 
etiect, the city of Tampa is cut off from the gulf area. 

Not all of the problems are confined to the east-coast area. Here is 
a small portion of the west coast showing extensive restricted areas, 
warning areas, and, of course, prohibited areas. Major ocean air 
routes must be channeled between these huge reservations. There is 
now talk of adding to this a 2,000-mile firing range for guided missiles 
with launching site at Point Mugu, just outside Los Angeles. Con- 
siderable expense of overland area is also involved, as can be seen by 
these areas in the California-Nevada regions. 

As you have seen, we are all forced to be extravagant in our use 
of airspace. This is because safety is of paramount importance. The 
air navigation and traffic-control system is a safe system, and we are 
most anxious to have more traffic-control services provided. But the 
current ‘system of air-traffic control lacks modern efficiency and flexi- 
bility.. Therefore, it must necessarily consume excessive amounts of 
airspace, for the protection of each individual flight. 

With modern techniques, air-traffic control can achieve necessary 
oa ai flexibility, and efficiency, so that a valued resource is not 
wasted. 

Mr. Arnorp. Mr. Chairman, if agreeable, I will resume the formal 
statement. 

Mr. Motronan. Proceed. 

Mr. Arnotp. A question might quite logically arise in the minds of 
the committee members as to our recommendations and opinions in 
regard to the improvement and changes that should be made in 
handling airspace matters, in order that the American air can be 
maintained as a national resource for the American people. Basically, 
there is nothing wrong with the efficiency or the level of performance 
of the ACC Airspace Subcommittee. However, by its terms of ref- 
erence, it is not constituted to do a planning job nor to solve the 
overall problem of efficient use of airspace for all users. The Airspace 
Committee solves an individual problem in a most efficient manner by 
determining what the facilities in the area are; what navigation aids 
or hazards are involved; and makes, we believe, very excellent de- 
terminations. However, the Airspace Subcommittee has no authority 
to look beyond the bounds of a specific area to determine if the same 
claimant agency which may be requesting exclusive use of a block 
of airspace in area A could possibly join with its sister agency and 
utilize a similar area which may be a few miles away, which facility 
is heing utilized by its sister agency less than 15 percent of the time. 

It is not logical to assume that the ACC, which includes in its mem- 
bership claimant agencies—that is, Commerce, Air Force, Navy, and 
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Army—the prime exclusive users of airspace, can change its role of 
acting as a judge and as a planning agency for the sharing of the 
airspace. One person or small group of persons, it would appear, 
should be constituted and given the power to allocate and coordinate 
the joint and exclusive use of airspace. This office or person, or group, 
should be responsible to the President of the United States or to him 
through the National Security Resources Board. There are similar 
P ents, for example, the FCC. The FCC is responsible, as an in- 
dependent agency, to the President. Whether the organization is a 
commission or an individual with proper staff would make very little 
difference, provided a majority vote would be allowed on the com- 
mission to settle cases. Also, this authority should have equal responsi- 
bility for the allocation of airspace to both civil and military claimants. 

And we think, Mr. Chairman, this is most important. If I may make 
an emphasis on this point, that is the one difference, that fundamen- 
tally, basically, the law does not provide the FCC authority exclusively 
over the band provided for the military. There is a joint authority, 
called IRAC, which coordinates these Government frequencies but 
which has not equal authority. Unless this group I speak of has 
equal authority, there is no point in setting up a group for the prob- 
lems of the airspace. The problem is a joint one. 

Today’s traflic-control system outdated: Every concession to safety 
has been made in our air navigation traffic-control system. But to- 
day’s system does not give us nearly enough control even for today’s 
users of the air—still less for tomorrow’s needs. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 26 air route traffic control 
centers, in the calendar year 1955, handled over 20 million fix post- 
ings, each representing a progress report by an individual aircraft. 
This figure is 22 percent higher than that for the preceding year and 
represents a rate of increase more than double that of 1953-54. But 
in 1955, millions of other flights were made without benefit of CAA 
en route control. 

Every safety precaution has been taken for the benefit of those 
flights which do come under CAA control, but often at great loss in 
time and efficiency. Delays and cancellations of airline schedules have 
been documented many times. One of the most revealing was for the 
period September 15-17, 1954, in the New York metropolitan area. 
Allow me to quote some extracts from the flow-control log maintained 
in the New York air traffic control center for September 15, 1954. The 
following messages, among numerous similar ones, were relayed on 
the Telautograph to airline dispatch offices at the times given: 

. 14: 19—Delays at LaGuardia now building up to 60 to 90 minutes within the 
our. 

15: 21—Do not file any additional flight plans for aircraft departing Newark 
or LaGuardia until after 1600 

16: 07—Outbound delays at LaGuardia 30 to 60 minutes with 14 aircraft in 
backlog: Newark 60 to 90 minutes with 12 aircraft: Idlewild 20 to 30 minutes 
with 6 aircraft. 

2030E—Attention: All New York time restrictions canceled. LaGuardia de- 
parture delays now running 70 to 90 minutes; Newark delays 1 to 2 hours. 

To show some of the far-reaching effects of these delays as a result 
of traffic flow restrictions issued by the New York center on Septem- 
ber 15, the following excerpts are quoted : 

1210E: 8 aircraft holding Youngstown. 


1740E: All adjacent centers were holding aircraft in their areas in accord- 
ance with New York flow control messages. 
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1S40E: Cleveland-Pittsburgh-Washington centers were holding approximately 
40 aircraft held in adjacent areas not determined. 

A more recent example of our outmoded and inadequate traffic con- 
trol to cope with today’s normal traffic occurred on June 21, 1956. A 
complete detailed analysis is not available at this time, but sufficient 
facts have been correlated to give a comprehensive picture of the sit- 
uation. 

At 2:15 a. m., e. s. t., the following restrictions were issued to be 
effective at 6 a. m., e. s. t. by the Washington flow control center: 

Aircraft descending to land Washington metropolitan area from New York 
area, 5 per hour. Pittsburgh area, 3 per hour; Indianapolis area, 3 per hour; 
Atlante, 2 per hour; Jacksonville, 2 per hour; Norfolk, 1 per hour. 

A brief résumé follows as to the excerpts of the Weather Bureau, 
but generally speaking, the weather was good to excellent throughout 
the day from 6 a. m. until 6 p. m., and was well above instrument land- 
ing minimums even in the worst period. With these restrictions and 
this relatively minor weather disturbance occurring in the Washing- 
ton area, what was the effect upon the area bounded by Boston, west 
to Chicago, south to Memphis, Atlanta, and Jacksonville, then back up 
the east coast. This area is approximately one-fifth of the area of the 
United States, and probably within this area reside over one-half of 
the total population of the United States. The weather conditions in 
the New York-Boston area for this day during the same period ranged 
from 800 to 1,000 feet ceiling, with visibility 2 to 3 miles, and occa- 
sional rain showers. According to an official report by one of the 
aircarriers : 

Those conditions were well above operating limits and with today’s aids, 
should allow 100 percent operation and very little delay. 

The general weather conditions in the Midwest were scattered cumu- 
lus clouds, well above 2,000 to 5,000 feet, and visibility generally 10 
to 25 miles, except for an occasional isolated rain shower or thunder- 
storm. 

I repeat, what were the effects upon aircraft operation in the area 
mentioned? No aircraft departed or landed during the 12-hour period 
in the New York or Boston area without suffering individual delays, 
In the words of one air carrier : 

We experienced the worst air traffic control fiasco in the east coast area in the 
past 8 years. 

Other airlines have reported similar experiences. In addition, one 
air carrier reported that it took them approximately 3 days to adjust 
their equipment due to the confusion and delays resulting from the 
operations and restrictions encountered on Thursday, June 21. 

The following summary was received from one airline alone: 

Summarized, there was a total of 70 flights canceled in the New York area by 
this 1 carrier; 78 of its flights experienced an average of 1 hour and 15 minutes 
delay per flight in the New York area alone. Aircraft originating or flying from 
the Washington-New York-Boston areas to the Middle West were operating 2 to 
4 hours late by the early afternoon, although generally speaking, the weather 
conditions west of the Alleghenys were unlimited. 

Here we see the example of a chain reaction that is set up due to the 
inadequacies of our traffic control system to cope with today’s ordinary 
demands. It should be appreciated that it requires approximately 3 
years with proven equipment to obtain utilization of electronics devices 
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in our traffic control system ; and approximately 6 to 7 years from the 
engineers breadboard drawings to the first prototype. Consequently, 
the best we can assume is that with today’s rate of progress, if past 
history is an example, we must appreciate that the engineers dream of 
today cannot be utilized until 1966. 

We have talked generally of the impact of our inefficient traflic con- 
troi system on inanimate things such as airplanes, and loss of time, 
These things have considerable impact upon the lives of the average 
American citizen: private pilot; military trainee; and average busi- 
nessman ; or a distraught mother who is attempting to reach the bed- 
side of a member of her family who is seriously ill. In other words, 
we are dealing with human beings—John Q. Public—the most im- 
portant commodity and resource in this country or in any other. 

What happened to a cross section of the American public in this vast 
area? In one city alone 4,754 people handled by one airline were in- 
convenienced and delayed. One thousand nine hundred and sixty of 
these persons were required to cancel planned trips. I personally was 
— in the chain reaction of this problem, as far west as Dayton, 

10. 

In the total area affected, in the eastern seaboard and the Middle 
West, there were probably in excess of fifteen to thirty thousand per- 
sons who were required to cancel their intended movements. There 
ne eerie several times that number who were inconvenienced and 

elayed. 

The scheduled airlines, with the complete cooperation and approval 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, are presently conducting a 
detailed traffic delay survey designed to pinpoint the exact causes and 
location of bottlenecks through the entiresystem. This study will have 
complete information during the period of February 1956 through 
August 1956. Approximately 160 airports will be included. 

From a Government organizational standpoint, what has been our 
experience, and what is our recommendation to bolster our present out- 
moded system, which we all agree we must live with for at least the 
next 5 to 10 years, and to provide in our effective planning for a system 
of the future? The CAA properly has the legal responsibility for 
the control of traffic and the operation of the facilities for all users of 
airspace. There is nothing wrong with this basic concept, and the law 
so provides. There is considerable weakness, however, with regard 
to the forward thinking and planning, as well as implementation by 
the CAA. For example, the technical development center at Indian- 
apolis which is charged with the development of electronics and navi- 
gational facilities and landing devices for the Federal airway system, 
is geared by funds and facilities to the requirements of aviation in 
1938, at best. There are some excellent and outstanding personnel in 
that division of CAA, but the overall concept of the responsibilities of 
the development program by the technical development center is ap- 
proximately 10 to 15 years behind in money, facilities, and staffing. 
The technical development center should either be eliminated or else 
should contribute materially to the development program by having 
proper facilities and adequate research funds, direction, and planning. 

In regard to the Air Navigation Development Board, gentlemen, the 
Air Navigation Development Board is dead. We need merely to have 
the formal funeral. This in no way implies the lack of capabilities on 
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the part of the staff of the Air Navigation Development Board, but 
lies in a basic deficiency of its organization. The few things that have 
been accomplished by the Air Navigation Development Board have 
been due to the integrity, devotion, and the abilities of the Board staff, 
in spite of the inherent organizational defects. To be specific, can you 
imagine the Congress of the United States accomplishing anything if 
all of the Democrats were allowed collectively to have 1 vote; and all of 
the Republicans, likewise, were allowed 1 vote. This, gentlemen, is 
the situation in the Air Navigation Development Board. Unless we 
have agreement between the two voting members—Commerce and De- 
fense—we have no decision, and thus relatively little progress. 

We recommend 1 of the 2 actions, first, the addition of a third member 
to the Air Navigation Development Board to serve as its Chairman. 
This individual should be recommended by the President, and ap- 
proved by the Senate. The other 2 members, the Secretaries of Com- 
merce and Defense, or their representatives, with the new third mem- 
ber, would then constitute the Air Navigation Development Board, 
which could then make decisions on a majority basis of the 3 voting 
members. The second proposal is for the complete disbandment of 
the ANDB. This proposal would provide for the assumption of the 
ANDB’s responsibilities, planning, and programing by the office—that 
is, the special assistant to the President for aviation facilities plan- 
ning—which has been created temporarily by the President. This 
position is currently being held by Mr. Edward P. Curtis. We prefer 
this second proposal to the first. 

Today, it is quite easy to foresee and prophesy a very difficult and 
necessary job to be performed by Mr. Curtis’ office for at least 6 to 10 
years. The permanent powers could be given to this individual as 
outlined in the letter to him from the President regarding his tempo- 
rary appointment. In this way, we would avoid a complete lack of 
decision such as we are now experiencing with the Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board. Furthermore, the person holding such a position 
would not be responsible or obligated to any one agency, but is respon- 
sible to the President of the United States for the coordinated plan- 
ning and programing on behalf of all civil and military aviation. 

Let us now take a brief look at a completely different and modern 
system for handling tomorrow’s aviation needs—a comprehensive, 
thoroughly integrated master plan designed to accommodate all types 
. aircraft. The economy and defense of the country require such a 
plan. 

The system should first provide for complete and constant control 
of all traffic at the higher, more critical altitudes, where our faster 
aircraft must operate, and in all high-density traffic areas. Gradually, 
there should be a lowering of these control altitudes in order to en- 
compass all airspace under all weather conditions, except where the 
amount of traffic does not warrant it. In other words, our goal should 
be positive control, under all weather conditions, for all types of 
aircraft, wherever conditions require. For example, in sparsely popu- 
lated areas where aviation activity may be predominantly seeding, 
dusting, pipeline inspection, etc., there would be no necessity for all 
aircraft to come under positive control under all weather conditions, 
but we believe that by 1960, there will be relatively few such areas. 
Such a system is not designed overnight. The basic design principles 
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are known, and the techniques are available, but it is conservative to 
state that a minimum of 2 years’ research and planning is needed to 
develop the required system and the specific equipments. 

In designing the system of the future, the problem is to appl 
proven techniques of automatic transmission and computing to the safe 
separation and control of aircraft, with the least possible restriction 
to their movements; that is, a semiautomatic, or even an automatic full- 
time air traffic control operation. The system requirements inchide 
(a) a new method of semiautomatic visual communication link be- 
tween pilot and controller to reduce voice communications and the 
resulting workload on the controller; (6) a new method of supplying 
to the controller the information he needs for preparing clearance in- 
formation for the pilot. We visualize an electronic reservoir of data 
such as aircraft position, altitude, speed, direction, and identity for 
every flight—all of which is capable of being displayed automatically 
to the controller. 

Instead, we have today an outmoded means of communication be- 
tween pilot and controller, and cumbersome, outdated means of exercis- 
ing control, both by the individual controller and between controllers. 
As a result, we have an excessive assignment of airspace to each flight, 
resulting in inefficient use of the airspace and unreasonable restrictions 
on flight operational efficiency. Here in the United States, in order to 
ruarantee the safety we require, an aircraft which is tens of feet in 

readth and length when on the ground must often have an airspace 
10 miles wide and 50 or more in length assigned to it in flight. This 
excessive space allocation is an outgrowth of communication and co- 
ordination lags, plus lack of accurate, up-to-date aircraft position data 
at the controller’s operating location. If proper equipmenis were 
employed, we would decrease the required airspace allocation per air- 
craft, yet maintain the same safety. 

For communications, we are still relying heavily on voice telephone 
and voice radio, which have been the major means of communication 
since the advent of air traffic control. With voice radio, we have a 
party-line system where one must listen to all calls to be sure he will 
recognize those intended for him. We haven’t even added the hand- 
cranked Bell telephone of 1900, let alone either a local or long-distance 
dial system. 

We need improved, automatic transmissions from controllers to 
pilots and to other control locations, possibly using a specialized type 
of television, instead of the pre-Pearl Harbor voice communications. 
We also need to relieve the pilot of the necessity for frequent voice re- 
porting to the control agency. We have had radiosonde weather report- 
ing—automatic weather transmissions from an ascending balloon— 
for years; rocket and missile air-to-ground automatic communication 
systems have reached a high state of development; yet, the pilot still 
is required to report his position from the jet aircraft just as he has 
for so many years from the DC-3. Under our present cumbersome con- 
trol method, pertinent facts on each flight—position, altitude, speed, 
direction, etc.—are relayed by the pilot’s voice to the controller—pos- 
sibly after numerous attempts to get the attention of the controller, 
who is an extremely busy person—and are scribbled on strips of paper. 
This information is scanned repeatedly by the controller as he talks to 
other pilots and other controllers in order to regularize the flow of air- 
craft while maintaining them at safe distances, one from another. In 
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other words, he operated from a mental image of the airspace under 
his jurisdiction, his only tools being the hieroglyphics on the strips of 
paper in front of him. = 

he manual process of passing control jurisdiction from one con- 
troller to another is also slow and cumbersome. The nervous strain on 
each controller is intense, and the men are to be commended for the 
efforts which they are putting into an increasingly difficult job. 

Under this system, with our present equipment and airspace require- 
ments, too few aircraft can be handled per unit of time. Since the com- 
pelling need is to maintain all the safety we have, the prospect is— 
more controllers, more microphones, more telephones, more confusion 
in the face of a steadily decreasing efficiency as the problem’s complex- 
ity grows. We shall spend millions doing a poor job on a part-time 
basis, if we pursue the present course. 

On the other hand, if we apply known techniques and instrumenta- 
tion, we can reduce the space requirements per aircraft, relieve the man- 
ual burden on the controller through automatic handling of data, fa- 
cilitate the transfer of control jurisdiction, and simultaneously handle 
more traffic with the same complement of control personnel. We can 
have the advantages of the service on a 24-hour-a-day, all-weather 
basis, without any drastic difference in the overall cost. 

To do this, we need some dynamic leadership to get us away from the 
antiquated og share into jet-age thinking; and, of course, the leader- 
ship needs to roperly supported with adequate budget allowances. 

s stated, we hase the techniques, and many of the automatic and 


semi-automatic devices in use today are directly applicable to the prob- 


lem of helping the air-traffic controller. One class of business ma- 
chine based upon magnetic inventory and electronic control is pro- 
duced in 38 models by 24 manufacturers; the 2,800 in use are valued 
at $227 million; 1,700 are on order, valued at $186 million. Other 
types of business machines using applicable techniques in somewhat 
similar tasks, are also extensively ‘ind: 

An adequately financed and properly directed program, within a 
few years, could give us the improved pilot-controller communica- 
tion and the electronic inventory and display of data needed for the 
automatic system we envision to handle with continuing safety. the 
increasing air traffic of the future. 

In summary, gentlemen, we have attempted to give you, in some 
instances recommendations, and in others, general suggestions as 
guides. The problems and difficulties have been highlighted, yet 
we are confident that with the abilities and leadership demonstrated 
by the Congress and the executive branch of the Government, the 
problems of aviation in the future can be faced and will be solved for 
the greatest and most efficient use and preservation of the American 
air for the American people. 

On behalf of the ATA, and its member airlines, we greatly ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear before you and express our views. 

Mr. MoritoHan. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Plapinger, will you take over? ; 

Mr. Puapincer. General, you have referred to the obsolescent air 
traffic control system, and yet at the same time you state that there 
are known techniques and instrumentation for its improvement. 

To what do you attribute the failure to apply these known techniques 
and instrumentation to this problem ? 
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Mr. Arnowp. Well, Mr. Plapinger, I think that it is not easy to 
point a finger at one individual or person. I think in the first place, 
we should attempt to be fair in that I don’t think that anyone in this 
room appreciated the growth of aviation and the great strides, let 
us say, from 1950 to 1955. The most optimistic prognosticators in 
their guesses missed by at least 100 percent. There has been an in- 
crease in volume. In the past 2 or 3 years we have had the greatest 
strides in private flying that this Nation has ever seen. It is the fast- 
est growing phase of civil aviation for any segment, even the military: 
The numbers of the operations, the numbers of the aircraft, both 
private flying and what we call business flying or executive type. 

With the increase in volume, we have also believed we have not 
had the leadership—and let us put this on our shoulders equally— 
of industry and Government, of looking toward a program of plan- 
ning, an adequate traffic control system which was properly financed. 

I think first, Mr. Plapinger, it is a mistake to say we need more 
money. Weshould have a program, a plan for the development since 
it takes approximately, as we attempt to say, 3 to 5 years to develop 
a piece of prototype equipment. 

We have in the past had the proven of developing gadgets and then 


taking those gadgets and making them fit into doing a job, instead 


of planning what we need to do operationally and then getting a piece 
of equipment to perform the job. I think the planning has been in 
primarily developing a piece of gut ment and calling that piece of 

y have been navigation aids, and 


equipment a system. ose most 
landing devices. 

Mr. Praprincer. Where has that planning been done. 

Mr. Arnotp. There really hasn’t been any—— 

Mr. Piapincer. Where should it be done? 

Mr. Arnoxp. In the Government. 

Mr. Piaprneer. Where in the Government? 

Mr. Arnoip. We recommend that it be done primarily in the office 
know as the —— 

Mr. Piaprncer. Mr. Curtis’ office? 

Mr. Arnotp. Yes. It is that and, of course, the ANDB was consti- 
tuted for this particular purpose, for the purpose of planning for air 
navigation and traffic control and landing aids for the future. 

Mr. Meaner. I wonder if it isn’t fair to say, from the statement you 
read, that the answer to Mr. Plapinger’s question is that agencies in 
the Federal Government responsible for these decisions have been set 
up upon a basis which prevents a decision being made, unanimous con- 
sent being required in the ACC, or having the two votes you speak of 
and requiring unanimous agreement in the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board. I wonder if you haven’t already answered Mr. Plap- 
inger’s question by saying the fault is in the character of the agencies, 
having responsibilities in these fields, that they are so set up as to 
prevent action rather than take action. 

Mr. Arnot. I think that is a fair statement, Congressman Meader, 
but in all fairness, nobody to this date has even attempted to bring 
a new traffic control program into this complex group. They have 
never seen such a Peer Nobody has presented one. The 5-year 
program of the CAA is a patchwork job of our present. system. 

I agree that we could never obtain the implementation that is re- 
quired to meet the demands of aviation with our present organization 
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because of the points that you make, and we tried to make in our testi- 
mony—well, I would prefer not to even mention the word in arn 
it up, but we have the growing problem of the TACAN-VOR/DM 
program. They have not settled it. rig 

Mr. Meaper. Largely because there is no final authority in case 
there is a disagreement  rarace the two elements of the Board having 
responsibility. 

Mr. Arnot. That is right. And disagreement between Commerce 
and the Defense Department. 

Mr. Prapincer. And yet you say ACC is an effective town meeting 
of Government and private users? 

Mr. Arnotp. We said that and we try to make the point that it is to 
develop policies. It is not constituted to settle differences every time 
they have one, because it takes unanimous consent. 

Mr. Puaprineer. Well, rather than settling up a planning board or 
planning instrumentality in the President’s Office and another group 
for research, as has been suggested here, it might be more feasible to 
set up the CAA and give it teeth so that it can effectively discharge its 
statutory responsibilities, might it not? 

Mr. Arnoxp. I think that is a very logical question and our feeling is 
is that there has been no indication that anyone has the idea that the 
development center would be constituted so that it would keep abreast 
of aviation. 

Mr. Puapineer. The development center is presently part of CAA? 

Mr. Arno. Yes. 

Mr. Piapincer. What would be the stumbling block in so consti- 
tuting it? 

Mr. Arno. There is nothing, I don’t think. It would take time 
to build it up. It seems to us it would be a much quicker job if a 

oup in the planning were to be constituted and the research and 
Saye opment program could be allocated out on contract to the elec- 
tronic industry, then have the know-how in the electronic industry. 
It would take you longer to build up a proper staff at the technical 
center at Indianapolis because of the primary complexities of govern- 
ment which are necessary to civil service to build up such a staff. 

Mr. Puapincer. But at least you have a staff there, whereas an 
agency in the Office of the President would have to start from scratch. 
Here at least you now have something. 

Mr. Arnotp. You probably would have to start from scratch if 
you consider what they have been doing and their viewpoint on things 
and their lack of facilities and funds. 

Mr. Piarincer. You mentioned something about an antiquated ap- 
proach. Will you review that? 

Mr. Arnotp. Let us take as an example, a criteria, Mr. Plapinger, 
that approximately 3 years ago, we took a look at the development 
program of research projects which the CAA had under considera- 
tion for improvement of the traffic. We I recall, they had either 3 
or 5 projects. They had— let’s give them credit for five. At the 
same time, the Defense Department had over 485 active projects which 
were active, these had 100 to 10 percent effect as a research project in 
its application for traffic control. 

Mr. Puarrincer. Well, is this attributable to an antiquated approach 
or lack of funds? 
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Mr. Arnoxp. I think it is both. You couldn’t have a staff without 
the funds, and so I think the two are tied together. 

Mr. Puarrnerr. You mentioned something about the TACAN and 
VOR/DME controversy. Can you tell us something about the ATA 
position on this matter at present? 

Mr. Arnop. If I may, I believe you have a copy of this booklet 
which we developed for you which gives pretty much the background 
of the problem. Since that time, if I may quote, March 29, 1955— 
there are 2 or 3 little paragraphs. This is an operations memorandum 
dated March 29, 1955: 


Subject: VOR/DME, TACAN. 


This highlights the ATA testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Air Transportation before the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 


1. A common system of air navigation traffic control is essential to our in- 
dustry. 

2. If the present system is inadequate to meet the military needs, as pres- 
ently stated by the military, there is no alternative but to point in the direction 
of adopting TACAN. 

3. It is the responsibility of the Congress and executive branch to evaluate 
these military requirements. It is not ours; and 

4. According to all testimony and statements made to date, there is no re- 
luctance on the part of the military or the civilian agencies and the civil users 
to back the continued maintenance, development, and use of the VOR. 

The conflict is between TACAN and DMN. There is a great deal of discussion 
of this subject by all the interested parties at the present time. If the military 
agencies continue to demonstrate that the military requirements are not met by 
VOR/DMB, then we will have to accept the economic burdens and the opera- 
tional complexities of a new system. 

On the other hand, if the military agencies do not continue to maintain that 
TACAN is necessary to meet their requirements, our interest in the common 
system would permit us to support the expansion, and the development of the 
civil DME, provided that, from airline evaluation, civil DME in comparison with 


other aids, will afford equal or better improvement in capacity, safety, and 
flexibility of the traffic control system. 


On February 15, 1956, we addressed a joint letter—I say “we,” I 
did—February 15, 1956, to the Honorable Donald A. Quarles and to 
the Honorable Louis Rothschild. We recommended three solutions to 
the problem, any one of three is acceptable, to what we are doing and 
continuing to do today; namely, putting in two conflicting systems: 

The airlines’ jet aircraft will be operational during 1959, and the provision 
of distance measuring capabilities in these aircraft is desirable, if not mandatory, 
when we consider the lead time— 
and lead time, gentlemen, is what we refer to as from the time when 
you order a piece of equipment to the time you put it in the aircraft— 
to write equipment characteristics as well as the time required to design, build, 
and install the equipment, the airlines must start a program immediately if they 
are to expect to provide a distance measuring system in these aircraft when 
they are put into operation. 

Now, we asked again in February for the executive branch to make 
a decision. Then recently—and I have the copies, but it is a little long. 
If you prefer, I can read them. 

on June 17, I believe, or the 16th—it was Friday—we received a 
call from the Secretary of Commerce’s office stating that—June 19 
was Wednesday, so I believe it was about the 12th which was a Fri- 
day—that he desired to get our views in regard to three ways of 
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implementing distance measuring equipment, and could we meet with 
him on Monday—this was on Friday—and he specifically requested 
that American Airlines, Pan American, Eastern, and United attend 
and give (1) their views on a requirement or a desire for some type 
of distance measuring equipment; (2) then depending upon that 
answer, to look at this schedule and give to him our view as to how to 
attain whatever our decision was. Well—— 

Mr. Puapincer. What is that schedule? 

Mr. Arnot. That is a schedule of by how and by what means—the 
three methods by which you can get distance measuring and maacling 
information. In other words, a Rho-theta system, both distance an 
heading. I question—we had never seen this piece of paper. I asked 
if we could get it. They said it was not completed. We had been 
working with Commerce on the development of some of these figures. 

I was assured these figures were also the same figures obtained from 
the military. We met with them on Monday, and I think in 2 seconds 
you can look at this piece of paper, and in examining this, if you 
come out with a decision that you need distance measuring by 1959, 
there isn’t any other way to get it except the first way; namely, VOR/ 
DME. Thesecond way gives you very little coverage and goes to 1963 
before you can get it. The cost is twice as much. 

The third way you don’t get it until 1969. 

We then affirmed our statements to him in writing and I have these 
two letters which you may have. 

Now, that is the most reecnt little, let us say, flurry in this age-old 
problem. 

Mr. Piaptncer. There was an item in one of the trade papers, I 
believe on June 29, to the effect that the Engineering and Technical 
Committee had approved specifications for a civil DME system which 
was awaiting approval by the directors of ATRINC. 

Mr. Arnotp. That is correct. We have been working on that for 
sometime. They first got out preliminary specifications for a civil 
DME, I think it was last October. 

Mr. Prarincer. Do I gather that that is a departure from the 
original position of ATA in the TACAN controversy ? 

Mr. Arnotp. Maybe—evidently I am not making myself clear. Mr. 
Planinger, before Congress we stated that we had no requirement for 
TACAN. We stated that it would cost us millions of dollars. We 
first stated that we believed that this country and users of the airspace 
must have one system and we requested that the military make known 
and .prove their case of a different system to Congress and to the 
executive branch. 

If those requirements were valid, we had no choice except to go to 
TACAN. Then, if those are not valid, as we have stated, the 
VOR/DME satisfies our needs. We do not believe, though, that 
you can operate two systems in the same frequency bands, and by the 
time you implement and buy a piece of equipment, with fifty-some- 
odd channels available, that you can operate this efficiently, that we 
will have confusion and we will have to throw it awa 


Now, that has been our position consistently. a the conflict 
comes along of which we had warned both branches of this Govern- 
ment: They presented us with a piece of paper asking, first, do you 
need distance measuring? We said we think we need it to a greater 
extent than we needed it with the piston aircraft, and we think, per- 
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sonally, the military need distance measuring for their jet fighters, too. 
And this problem that Mr. Seltzer brought out of the jet planes, we are 
eating up airspace because the military fighters don’t have distance 
information. ith that we start off by saying, if you need it, what is 
the date? The gentlemen around the room said, we have ordered air- 
craft for delivery in 1959 and 1960. The government then stated, 
here is the way you can get it. Will you look at this piece of paper. 

We did, and we stated, it is quite evident that you can only obtain 
it by 1960 in one way and that is with the civil VOR/DME. There is 
one called the civil VOR/DME, the second is called a crash program 
of TACAN, URN-3A, with the development of a civil TACAN. 

The third method is called the orderly program of civil TACAN. 

We warned the Government, the executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, that in our opinion, if the problem wasn’t solved within the 
next few months, we did this in 1954 and 1955, that we would have 
no choice if we needed the equipment by 1959 or 1960. The airlines 
who were then tentatively thinking of buying jet aircraft, would have 
no other choice but to purchase whatever was available and which 
was civil DME. 

Mr. Meaprr. General Arnold, if any of these systems had been in 
operation this week, would the disaster in Arizona have been avoided?! 

Mr. Arnon. Mr. Meader, I have been in this business for some time, 
and if we try to determine the causes and complexities or the cause 
of an accident without all the facts, I think that is a rather dangerous 
thing. I wish I could give you a simple answer, and I am not trying 
to avoid it, but I don’t know the facts or the causes except those I 
have read in the paper, 

I have talked to our office on the west coast and it appears that the 
st have pretty vividly portrayed the problem as far as I can 

ather, 

. Now, to give you an example of the history, I personally investigated 
the accident of Captain Rickenbacker for the military when he was 
lost in the Pacific. There were 11 contributing factors to this ac- 
cident, and if any 1 of them hadn’t happened, the accident would not 
have occurred, and the problem of all 11 occurring in sequence as 
they did, and you figure it out mathematically, and it is astronomical, 
and the mathematicians say it couldn’t happen, but it did. 

I don’t know, sir. You talk about some system being put in, 
TACAN, VOR/DME. It ~~ have some bearing. Personally, my 
guess, very quickly, is that it has no bearing on the problem. 

Mr. Meapver. You had, I believe, two letters and a chart. 

Mr. Arno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Two letters and a chart on this subject. Unless there 
is objection, I think they should be incorporated in the subcommittee’s 
record at this point. 

Or do you have three? : ee 

Mr. Arnoxp. No, sir. The attachment, Mr. Chairman, is two let- 
ters. There are a total of 3 letters, and 1 schedule. 
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(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


ATTACHMENT 1 
JUNE 19, 1956. 
Hon. Louis S. RorHscHILD, 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: General Arnold and myself, accompanied by the repre- 
sentatives of American, Eastern, Pan American and United, and Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., had the privilege, on June 18, of meeting with Mr. Lowen and a num- 
ber of members of the staff of your office and of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. The purpose of the meeting was to discuss the airline requirements for 
a distance-measuring device for jet aircraft. 

As a basis for discussion at the meeting the attached table was presented to 
the airlines. A question was raised as to whether the airlines regarded distance- 
measuring information as essential in the operation of jet transports. The air- 
lines stated that while distance-measuring information was not an absolute essen- 
tial in the operation of jets, such operations would be substantially impaired if 
such information could not be had. The airlines advised the Government repre- 
sentatives that they expected to be operating jets in late 1959 or early 1960. 

The discussion then turned to the attached table, which indicated the relative 
development and installation of distance-measuring ground equipment if the 
present civil DMB were used and if TACAN installations were used. From the 
standpoint of the installation of ground equipment, it appeared to the airlines 
that if civil DME were used their requirements would be met by a substantial 
margin, and that if TACAN were used, and a strict priority system established, 
their requirements might also be met. 

The airlines were concerned, however, that if TACAN were used the ground 
equipment would not have been developed sufficiently to provide a completely 
satisfactory operation of that equipment. Moreover, the airlines pointed out 
that it would be necessary to develop airborne TACAN equipment for airline 
use, since the military equipment would not meet their needs. They expected 
that such airborne equipment could not be developed by the time the jets are 
brought into service. 

Consequently, it was the conclusion of the airlines that the previously stated 
requirements for distance-measuring information in connection with the opera- 
tion of jet transports could not be met if TACAN is adopted under the time 
schedule shown on the attached table, as well as the associated requirements 
for developing satisfactory airborne TACAN equipment. 

It is our understanding that the Air Coordinating Committee proposes to dis- 
cuss this problem at a meeting to be held in the near future. If in your opinion 
the Air Coordinating Committee would find our oral comments useful, we would 
be glad to present them to the committee. 

Very truly yours, 
S. G. Tieton, President. 


ATTACHMENT 2 


JUNE 22, 1956. 
Hon. Louis 8. RorHscHIrp, 


Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Secretary: Thank you for the opportunity of presenting airline 
views regarding the provision of distance-measuring information in airline jet 
aircraft to the Wednesday, June 20, meeting of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

At that meeting the ACC inquired as to the reasoning used by the airlines in 
arriving at the position, given by our letter of June 19, that it would be neces- 
sary for us to write specifications and develop airborne TACAN equipment for 
use in airline jet aircraft. The airline decision was based on the desire to have 
reliable distance-measuring equipment, meeting airline requirements, delivered 
to characteristics prepared by ARINC/AEEC. 

The question was also asked us if we had included in our considerations, with 
regard to the reliability of military airborne TACAN equipments, any infor- 
mation that had been prepared by ARINC. We advised that we did not have 
any knowledge of ARINC TACAN reliability studies, but agreed to obtain such 
information for the ACC. 

We contacted Mr. J. S. Anderson, president of ARINC, who advised us that 
ARINC’s reliability division has conducted reliability studies under a classified 
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military contract and that no information was available for either our use or 
for general release. ARINC has been advised not to disseminate any informa- 
tion regarding this study to other than the military contractor, who received a 
specified limited number of copies of ARINC reliability reports. In this con- 
nection, we would be pleased to review the ARINC studies, or those of any other 
organization using control techniques of equally acceptable quality, to determine 
if the airline opinions, with regard to the reliability of currently available 
military airborne TACAN equipment, should be modified. 
Very truly yours, 


S. G. Tieton, President. 


ATTACHMENT 3 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Washington, D. C., February 15, 1956. 
Hon. Donatp A, QUARLES, 


Defense Department Member, 
Air Navigation Development Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hon. Louis A. RoTHscHILp, 
Air Navigation Development Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: A final decision by the Government on the TACAN versus VOR/ 
DMB question is long overdue. The scheduled airlines themselves have not been 
seriously affected by this lack of decision up to this point; however, we have 
reached an operational point which requires a decision in selecting a technique to 
provide distance-measuring capability in airline aircraft. We justify our need 
for immediate action on the followirg basis: 

1. Airline jet aircraft will be in operation during 1959. The provision of dis- 
tance-measuring capability in these aircraft is desirable, if not mandatory. 
When we consider the lead time required to write equipment characteristics, as 
well as the time required to design, build, and install the equipment, the airlines 
must start a program immediately if they expect to provide a distance-measuring 
system in these aircraft when they are put into operation. 

2. We expect that the next 3 years will bring the following improvements to our 
traffic-control system: 

(a) The widespread availability of direct communications. 

(bo) Long range radar coverage of all high-density air-traffic areas. 

(c) An improved posting technique to permit correlation of posted data 
with radar data. 

With these three improvements provided to the traffic-control system, we be- 
lieve that the provision of distance-measuring capability in airline aircraft can 
be of benefit to traffic control—at that time. If this assumption is correct, and 
in consideration of the lead time required to provide distance-measuring capa- 
bility in our aircraft, the airlines should proceed now with a program to provide 
such capability in their aircraft by 1959. 

The Government has the opportunity to make a number of different decisions 
wiht regard to the selection of TACAN or VOR/DME. These include the 
following: 

1. Place civil DMB in a caretaker status and proceed with the installation of 
TACAN. Civil users would assist in improving the reliability of TACAN and 
proceed with a program to phase-in TACAN as a common system. 

2. Abandon TACAN completely, including NATO and United States installa- 
tions. Proceed with the installation of VOR/DME in military aircraft and 
ground stations and improve VOR to provide acceptable siting and accuracy for 
mnilitary use. 

8. Continue with the current program of TACAN airborne and ground installa- 
tions to provide an interim TACAN system for the military, but immediately 
modify TACAN characteristics to phase TACAN into use as a bearing-only 
system, used with civil DME of the type currently installed. Existing airborne 
TACAN equipments would still be compatible with the new program (providing 
bearing: information only), and would be phased-out in an orderly manner in 
favor of the program just outlined. 

Any of the foregoing solutions might be acceptable. They each face the 


problem of compatibility squarely. Not all of them provide an optimum technical 
solution, 
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It is our understanding that you are considering a fourth solution, as follows: 
Install sufficient TACAN ground equipments to provide area coverage of the 
United States, instrument approach to significant military bases, and several 
transcontinental and north/south airways over the United States. Permit VOR 
and DME to continue indefinitely for civil (and certain military* aircraft) use 
on the basis presently provided by ICAO. 

The fourth solution is really no solution for: 

1. It does not provide a common system. It is solution by addition, not 
decision. 

2. It ignores the fact that the limited number of TACAN channels, provided 
under such a program, will not provide an adequate air navigation system for 
compatible use of the airspace by military and civil users. 

38. It assumes that by the time the military run out of TACAN channels, the 
traffic-control system will be able to cope with such incompatible use of the 
airspace by military and civil users. This assumption is wishful thinking. A 
lot of loose talk is circulating that the SAGE system can “bail out” TACAN, and 
provide for military use of TACAN and civil (and some military) use of VOR/ 
DME. These assumptions cannot be supported by logical programing of an 
acceptable traffic control solution. 

We are absolutely certain that, if the fourth solution is selected, we are in- 
viting a complete breakdown of our already weak and dollar-starved traffic con- 
— — and that SAGE cannot possibly prevent a chaotic condition in 1959 
or 


May we urge you to select and implement any one of the three decisions, imme- 
diately. 


Sincerely, 


MILTon W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and Engineering. 
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_ Mr. Meaper. General Arnold, I believe your organization at one 
time prepared a chart of the various agencies, and committees in the 
executive branch of the Government, having to do with the field of 
aviation. Do you happen to have that chart with you? 

Mr. Arnoxp. No, sir. We appreciate the credit, but very honestly, 
Mr. Chairman, we did not prepare it. We would like to take credit 
for it, but we didn’t. I know the chart you speak of and I wonder 
if anybody in the room has it. We can send down for it or send it 
up and you can put it in the record. 

I believe, if 1 am not mistaken, that Mr. Curtis’ office prepared this. 
Is that not true, the one we speak of ? 

Mr. Carey. Are you talking about the organizational—that was pre- 
pared for the Aviation Facilities Study Group? 

Mr. Piarrncer. Who prepared that ? 

Mr. Carey. In cooperation with the ANDB. 

Mr. Piarrneer. Can we insert that chart in the record ? 

Mr. Meaper. Without objection, we will insert that chart of the 
Seer setup of Federal agencies in the field of aviation in the 
record, 

(The chart referred to is herewith inserted. ) 

Mr. Arnotp. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate that that does not carry 
all the lines. It looks very complex, but I think still there are some 
others in that that are not included. 

Mr. Prapincer. That was just on navigational problems, a simpli- 
fied chart. 

Mr. ArNoxp. Yes. 

Mr. Mxaper. General Arnold, are you familiar with the testimony 
of Mr. Sayen of the Airline Pilots Association given before this 
committee ? 

Mr. Arnotp. Mr. Chairman, I talked with Mr. Sayen before he ap- 
peared. I talked with him very briefly after his appearance, and I 
have not read in detail his testimony. 

Mr. Meaper. Briefly, I think his recommendation was that no fur- 
ther study of Government agencies dealing in the field of aviation 
was necessary, that there had been plenty of studies in the past, that 
the Air Coordinating Committee should be abolished, and that CAA 
be separated from the Department of Commerce, and given inde- 
pendent status and have complete and final authority over all airspace 
use. 

Well, I think it is a simultaneous change that he recommends. 
Take CAA out of the Commerce Department, give it final authority 
over the airspace, and abolish the ACC. Do you have any comments 
on his recommendation ? 

Mr. Arnotp. And to whom does the Administrator of CAA report? 

Mr. Meaper. Only to the President, as I understand it. 

Mr. Arnorp. And now, what is the relationship between CAB and 
CAA? Isitchanged? 

Mr. Meaper. No. He wouldn’t change that. : 

Mr. Arnoxp. Well, what he is saying, then, in essence is that we 
abolish ACC and we give the CAA statutory authority with which it 
is not presently empowered over the airspace problem and have—— 

Mr. Meaper. Right. Both civil and military. 
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Mr. Arnotp. Well, now, wait a minute. Don’t we have to change 
some very basic laws? Can a civil agency be responsible and in con- 
trol over the military ? 

Mr. Mraper. That is what he recommended. 

Mr. Prarrneer. Isn’t the CAA empowered to control all of the 
Federal airways today. Doesn’t the military theoretically have to 
come to them for allocations of the airways? 

Mr. Arnorp. Only in handling a flight. Commerce has no control 
over the determination of allocation of exclusive airspace. The ACC 
is housed in Commerce, but the members are Post Office, State, and so 
on through—Navy and Air Force. And that is the group by Execu- 
tive order who are empowered to allocate exclusive use of airspace. 
If a claimant agency comes in under the present terms of reference, 
then they would ake a case that no one else has it and if there is no 
conflict of facilities and if it is the erection of a tower over a certain 
height, then the FCC will allocate a frequency. The Federal Com- 
| munications Commission receives that as a recommendation in deter- 

mining whether a permit will be issued for the construction. That is 
the only outside agency that comes in on it. But that is why we feel 
that basically, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Plapinger, a person or a com- 
mission has to be empowered, either by the President or by the Con- 

ess, to determine the utilization of the airspace as a natural resource, 

| because one of the greatest claimant agencies is that of the military 
services. 

| Now, you get into security problems immediately. Can the Ad- 

| ministrator of CAA get into joint war plans? I don’t think he will. 

| Idon’t think they can afford to. Ifaseparate agency, which has direct 

responsibility, has access to the joint planning in order to determing 

whether the allocation of airspace is the rightful one, it seems to.me 

that would logically follow. I don’t see how such authority could be 

delegated to the Commerce Department or the Administrator of CAA. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you agree with the Harding committee, then, that 
a study needs to be made of agencies in the executive branch of the 

Government, or do you feel that no further study is required ? 
. Mr. Arnorp. Well, I think again if the Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government both are jointly desirous of pushing such a 
study, I think it would be effective, Mr. Chairman. But it seems to 
| me just making a study without the authority to do something, both 
in the planning of the budget and facilities, that has an opportunity 
‘of not being too effective. It would take too long. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, the Harding committee identified problems, but 
didn’t solve them, but recommended that an individual, Mr. Curtis— 
it has turned out to be Mr. Curtis—be given the task of solving these 
problems of governmental organization. The bill—which I didn’t 
notice your statement referred to, expressing any position—H. R. 

11065, which I introduced, would have that study conducted by a com- 
Mission on which there would be both representation from the legisla- 
pve and executive branches and of the Government and private in- 
dustry. 
| Now, do you have any views, does the ATA have any views, upon, 


first, whether such a study is needed and second, whether it should be 
' done by an individual or a commission ? 

| Mr. Arnorp. My experience, very candidly, Mr. Chairman, is look- 
ing at the Hoover Commission, and I think with the problems and 
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also the ay FE of ex-President Hoover’s name and his integrity 
and ability, I think in all fairness that that has not been very effective 
in implementing. All that has happened is that each agency has been 
taking practical exceptions. I have seen quite a few of t these, saying, 
well, we are going to behave ourselves and this is going to be done 
right and reams of paper have been written about it, but very little 
effective improvement has come about to date, to my knowledge, as a 
result of the Hoover Commission study, 

It had the backing both of Congress and the executive branch. Now, 
maybe, that isn’t fair but it does appear that we cannot go through 
the throes of another Hoover Commission for the development and 
improvement of air traffic contro] and navigation facilities and meet 
the demands of the military and civil aviation with a growth of about 
15 to 20 coe a year, if we can follow the past trend. 

Now, I don’t think we can wait for 3 or 4 years to do nothing. I 
think we need a concerted program today. We feel that if this Com- 
mission is to go into the improvement of Government that that should 
be joint, that 1 of 2 things should take place, permanent power 
should be given to the present office of Mr. Curtis or else the third 
member of the ANDB and sufficient money and staffing to that, office 
for implementation of a traffic control system of the future. 

Now, we do need improvement in the Government organization. 
No one will disagree with that. But if the two were coupled to- 
gether—but I don’t think the Commission will replace the necessity 
of developing a future traffic control system, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Younger, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Youncer. Yes; I have a question. 

General, you refer to the airspace as a natural resource. 

Mr. Arnowp, Yes, Mr. Younger. ital de 

Mr. Younezr. You would consider that something like the rivers 
and the falling waters, a natural resource, would you 

Mr. Arnotp. We feel that way or, let’s say, I do. 

Mr. Youneer. All right, Then following that through, don’t you 
think that the Government, then, should charge for the use of 
natural resource to any rofitmakin concern? In other words, we 
are now in the process of charging for falling water where a power 
project is putin. — f Bsc : 

ow, if we are going to—if the Government is going into allocating 
all of the airways, and so forth, is there any reason why the private 
concerns that are profitmaking institutions using a natural resource 
shouldn’t follow the same policy ? 

Mr. sane Pay for the airspace, Mr. Younger, or pay for the fa- 
cilities 

Mr. Youncer. Pay for the facilities or airspace or however you 
want to allocate, charge for a natural resource. 

Mr. Arnon. I draw the line—my feeling is that the atmosphere as 
such is a responsibility of the Federal Government to use it more 
efficiently for the defense and the use by commercial] aviation. I 
fail to see any charge for that. 

Now, if we are talking about facilities of the airways, that has 
nothing to do with this problem except for the utilization in an effi- 
cient manner, for the implementation. Your question is should we 
charge and py a user charge for the operation of the Federal airway 


system; is that correct, sir? 
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Mr. Youneer. Yes. 

Mr. Arno. Yes, sir. We feel that we do pay such a charge today 
and we do that—— 

Mr. Younger. In what form? ; 

Mr. Arnorp. As a tax on Federal gasoline, of which this year we 
will pay over $20 million. ; 

Me. oungrr. Then, shouldn’t that fund, then, be used in the same 
way that we are wait the ~~ tax on the highway prog to 
implement and furnish the funds, then, to do those things which you 
say are necessary to make safer the airways that are our natural 
resource # d 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir; provided that the other users of the airspace 
and the other forms of transportation, Mr. Younger, pay their just 
and fair allocation of cost. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Younerr. That is all I have. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Minshall? 3 : 

Mr. Mrnsuaty. General, would you be kind enough to explain 
to us in a layman’s language, please, very briefly just how DME 
functions? 

Mr. Arnotp. I probably can better than some of our electronics 
people because I don’t understand them too well either. 

r. Youneer. Mr. Chairman, off the reeord—— 

Mr. Meaper. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record. ) 

neral ArNotD. Without getting into the differences, between the 
electronic method at each VOR site, we understand what that is, 
variable omnirange, we have approximately—we have got it in the 
figure of about 480 VOR’s ate ished in Hawaii, the United States, 
and Alaska. They are approximately 80 miles apart, let’s say, and 
they practically cover the whole United States. 
_ Now, this is a site that is cleared for about a thousand feet around 
in a circular manner, around the transmitter site and which emits 
heading radials like a clock. So, you tune into this device and a 
needle—if you want to fly toward it, then you crank it until your 
needle zeroes, and then you read on a dial and it tells you are now 
flying on a heading of 235° and you are making that course good. 
And then you listen for identifier and then you determine that sta- 
tion by a code number. You look that up on your facilities chart 
and you know you are flying to a station called Blytheville, Ark., 
and you know you are flying to it because you have a little flag device 
that is figured out electronically that says “to” and “from.” If you 
are flying from it, you would see the word “from” come down. 

Now, in addition to that, that is on a heading and these radiate out 
like hands from a clock. 

We then put at each VOR transmitter site at the same a str a 
separate transmitter and receiver to measure distance which reads 
into the cockpit in tenths and miles like a speedometer, and you tune 
this same device in and identify it as Blytheville, Ark. You are get- 
ting a heading, showing you the place, and at the same time a ro- 
tating counter starts showing you that you are 28.2 miles, and as 
you proceed, it goes to 27 miles, 26 miles, 25 miles, and so forth, until 
you get over the station when it reads zero. 

Now, that is how distance measuring operates, 
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Now, we can get into an offset computer, which means you can fly 
offset courses without flying to it, and will automatically read the 
distance, but that gets into another little problem there. Is that any 
help, sir? 

Mr. MrinsHaty. Yes. Mr. Seltzer, during his slide presentation, 
stated that an altimeter decreases in efficiency the higher you go. 
Don’t we have other altitude-measuring devices on airplanes today 
that are more accurate than the ordinary altimeter ? 

Mr. Arnot. Can I help a little? Yes, sir; we do. The radio 
altimeter and also on the new altimeter, which is an automatic require- 
ment for the jet; it will automatically give you ground speed; but 
the radio altimeter gives you the height above the ground and it is a 
reflected wave; but we are speaking of the constant-pressure altimeter 
which does have the inherent errors which he a of. 

Now, we fly according to the airways, depending upon a constant 
setting or a pressure altitude. We do not fly in reference to the vary- 
ing heights above the terrain except as a safety clearance; namely, 
we must clear, let’s say, all the terrain in an area by a minimum alti- 
tude of 2,000 feet, and then if we are proceeding at 3,000 feet, we may 
be 1,200 feet above the ground, sometimes maybe 1,300 feet, but we 
are constantly showing in our altimeter that we are 3,000 feet above 
sea level; and that is the way traflic control works, according to sea- 
level altimeter readings and not by clearance of terrain. 

Mr. MinsHaty. Are present-day airplanes, aircraft, equipped with 
the pressure altimeter ? 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir. Some of them, and quite a number of them 
have them, particularly your long-range and international ones, fly- 
ing over water. 

Mr. Mrinswary. How about the ones operating within the conti- 
nental limits? 

Mr. Arnotp. Can I ask Captain Jensen if he knows; and I think 
he is speaking particularly of TWA and United. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. That has been brought to our attention most. re- 
cently, but I want to know what the common practice is on the conti- 
nental limits. 

Mr. Arnotp. May I ask—Walt, do you know whether United’s 
DC-7’s and also TWA’s Connies have a radio altimeter in them? 

Captain Jensen. I don’t know of any that do, Mr. Chairman, and 
General. There was a time in which TWA was using a so-called 
Hughes radar altimeter and whether they are still in use in all of 
their fleet or part of their fleet I would have to check. 

However, I am participating in a committee, as you know, dealing 
directly with altimetry, and we were told by experts in this field from 
the Bureau of Standards, Weather Bureau, and other areas, that pres- 
sure altimetry of the type that is commonly used is still our best source 
of information, as over a land mass at any rate, because the radar al- 
timeter has some deficencies over land. It is better over water. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if we could have your full name and your 
position, for the record. 

Captain Jensen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. My name is Walter A. Jen- 
sen, and I am a pilot for American Airlines, on special assignment 
to the air navigation and traffic control division of the Air Transport 
Association. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Minshall, do you have some more questions? 
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Mr. Minsuatu. I would also like to ask, General, whether or not 
radar is now in use in many aircraft; whether or not that will pick = 
near flying aircraft. I have heard it will pick up thunderstorms an 
other disturbances. Would it pick up another aircraft in the im- 
mediate vicinity ? 

Mr. Arnotp. Mr. Congressman, to answer your question directly, 
I could answer “Yes,” but I think you are asking whether it is a col- 
lision warning device; are you not ? 

Mr. MinsHA.u. Could it be used as such ? 

Mr. Arnoxp. No, sir; it cannot. 

We have made extensive tests in this particular problem, and a great 
number of people, in 1946, 1947, and 1948, felt that it could. Those 
tests are a matter of record in RTCA. 

American Airlines did an extensive lot of work in this field, and 
United Airlines. We also ran some tests in the New York area, using 
television. 

The problem you get into is the three-dimensional problem, that if 
you can visualize that you have a radar screen, and let’s suppose we 
want to use it as an instrument to avoid another aircraft, we will see 
on this screen of 100 miles approximately 50 or 60 blips moving in 
all a like a bunch of bees. Now, that is no reference to the 
altitude. 

Now, maybe only 10 of those are at our altitude, or within 500 feet 
below or above us. Now, then, we must take a vertical screen and 
pick out those, and then translate those back into the plan view. It 
Is quite a complex problem, and one which a person should do only like 
we do in GCA in handling the aircraft, in a limited fashion, but he 
is looking only at a small area of landing aircraft. 

We do not believe, and all tests have proven that it is humanly im- 
possible to use it as a collision avoidance gear. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. Mr. Sayen, when he testified last week, stated that 
to the best of his knowledge he did not know of any CAA regulations 
or of any airline regulations that required the pilot or the copilot, 
one or the other, to maintain a constant lookout under VFR condi- 
tions; is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Arnoup. There are a number of general civil regulations in 
regard to safety of flight, but also, in addition, Mr. Minshall, there 
are Company manuals which are required, and I picked this one up, 
and which you can have if you desire, for the record—the original 
one—we can get some more; I picked out one at random. 

These are a the flight operations manual of the company. 

In route procedure, No. 3: 


Watch for traffic in VFR. When operating in VFR weather conditions, the 
pilot is responsible for avoiding collision with other aircraft, regardless of the 
type of flight plan under which the operation is being conducted. Pilots should 
always be alert to- watch for other traffic, but especially when operating in high 
density traffic areas. Cockpit duty should be planned so as to permit both pilots 
to watch for other aircraft when in high-density areas. 


Further, No. 8 in the same manual: 


Cockpit paperwork. Paperwork and reading of flights of any kind by flight 
crew members is prohibited except when required by the company, and. when 
necessary for the safe and orderly operation of the flight, and then only one 
pilot shall be engaged in such work at any one time. 


Mr. Minswatn. Mr. Sayen was wrong, then, when he said he knew 
there were no CAA or airline regulations? 
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Mr. Arnotp. Well—— 

Mr. Minsuatx. He would be in error? 

Mr. Arnoxp. I didn’t see his testimony. 

Mr. Mrinsuatx. He said, in so many words, that he knew of no air- 
line regulations such as you have just read. 

a ArnoLp. Well, sir, we shall get you all of them, if you want 
them. 

Mr. MinsHatu. That isn’t my question. My question was, General, 
oo would be in error, then, if he made a statement like T say 

e did. 

Mr. Arnot. Mr. Congressman, if Mr. Sayen said—the facts are 
that there are regulations by the company for paperwork and for 
observation of flight, and by the various crew members. And those 
manuals also—— 

Mr. MinsHauu. Mr. Sayen also pronounced his theory of “see and 
be seen.” He, in effect, said that the present-day aircraft are flying 
so fast that it doesn’t do any good to watch where you are going, even 
if you can see. 

Mr. Arnotp. Well, I think, as a matter of fact, that is a very 
abrupt way of putting it. I would still like to look out. If I don’t 
see, I would try. 

But I think his point—if I may, I know the discussion, Mr. Chair- 
man, and his point is one of medical determination, that his statement 
is factual, particularly now that we are getting into the realm of high 
altitudes. 

It is rather conclusive that, in the first place, high altitudes—we get 
the diffusion of light and we get also particles in the atmosphere. 
Second, we get a condition where we have very little reference mate- 
rial; namely, no dept perception. 

In ordinarily looking from this side, over there, we have various 
means by which we can judge the distance from a person. It is not 
very easy at high altitudes to see an object, and you have no con- 
sideration as to its form nor its objective nor its distance from you. 
me do you have any way of judging the relation with a rate of 
closure. 

Now, the medical profession, both the flight surgeons in the Air 
Force and in the Navy and our people, have fairly well substantiated 
this condition. 

Mr. MinsHauz. Mr. Sayen further stated that because of relaxing 
of certain CAA regulations, that required pilots to fly longer than they 
could physically be presumed to capably fly, that it just wasn’t humanly 
possible for them to maintain a constant lookout. 

Mr. Arnotp. Mr. Chairman, I know this whole subject. Now, what 
we are getting to is getting into—to answer that problem, we have got 
to go in and analyze—— 

Mr. MrnsHary. That is Mr. Sayen’s statement, not mine. 

Mr. Arnorp. We are saying that the people are having accidents 
because they are too tired ; is that it? 

Mr. MinsHatt. That was Mr. Sayen’s statement, that they could not 
maintain a lookout, either the pilot or the copilot, because they were 
flying such long hours that it was just physically impossible for them 
to do it, and it wae emeetinettgo they were both eating a sandwich at 
the same time, both talking to the hostess at the same time. 
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He admitted that on many occasions the pilot and the copilot were 
not watching for a matter of minutes, not watching where they were 
going while in the process of flight. 

Mr. Arnotp. Well, I haven’t made any studies recently, but I believe 
the accident rates show that there is no relation of flying time and 
accidents; that we have an equal frequency of accidents in the first 
hour. Unless we consider that the pilot is so exhausted by the time 
he gets in the airplane for the first 2 minutes, then I think that is—— 

Mr. MinsHatu. To me it was a very ridiculous statement. I didn’t 
make it, but Mr. Sayen did, and he said they just could not look out 
the eeu window all the time. It was just too much of a strain, and 
coming from a man. who represents every airline pilot in the country, 
I thought it was an astounding statement. 

Mr. Arnoip. Well, I am a pilot myself. I am not an airline pilot 
but I never quite understood why we couldn’t look out. Now, if we 
are talking about the fact of “see and be seen,” and you can’t observe 
it, I think that is a different subject, but I don’t think that the medical 
records of the CAA nor the Air Force nor the Navy—and we spent 
recently a week, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Minshall, at the Strategic Air 
Force and there I saw the records and they did just what you are talking 
about, of ne crews, locking them up for 30 days, putting these 
crews so that they couldn’t—they were not subject to the problems 
associated with society, that they couldn’t go to a bar and take a drink 
or they couldn’t—the problem of going to the horseraces, or some other 
place. They were locked up and given all comforts, given all the 
ag facilities for 30 days. They were given a physical check 
every day. 

Then they were subjected to 10 hours and 6 hours and 4 hours of 
flying. Then they were given rigid checks for letdown. 

General LeMay ran this to determine what his problem was in 
effectiveness in his aircraft. It pretty much figures out that the 
fatigue problem is not one—it is a problem primarily of comfort of 
the air and the oxygen and those things and it is not primarily one 
of hours and roughly they ran on about 13 or 14 hours, at which time 
there was a mold deterioration of the ability of the pilot to make a 
very good instrument letdown. As a mater of fact, the one low point 
eame in at the first hour. It seems around 2 to 3 hours or an hour 
and a half in which there was—let’s put it, in layman’s langauge— 
an individual gets his second wind. In other words, take a nine- 
inning ball game. The average guy played a worse first three innings 
than he did in the ninth inning. 

Mr. Minsmauz, My sole point in asking the question was it seems 
to me for a pilot’s own personal safety and welfare, to say nothing of 
the many passengers aboard, he would watch where he was going and 
avoid aircraft, that he was overtaking, and isn’t that a policy that you 
think should be followed? 

Mr. Arnoip, Well, I believe it is, sir, and I don’t quite understand 
this point, I understood something in regard to this matter came 
up and it is a little difficult for me to RE and I talked. to Mr. 
one this thing. And let’s be a little difficult about the thing. 
I the average individual likes to live, too, so why in the world 


shouldn’t a pilot look out? 
r. MrnsHatu. Mr. Sayen said he didn’t think it was necessary 
and it was the average pilot’s practice as far as he was concerned not 
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to watch where they are going, and for a matter of minutes, and it is 
in the record right here. To me I think it is something that the CAA 
and the airlines should look to and make sure that it doesn’t happen in 
the future. 

Mr. Arnotp. I agree with you. Regardless of who made it, I don’t 
think it is logical to follow such a procedure. 

Mr. MrysHaty. Thank you. won’t take the time to read his 
testimony but it does pretty much substantiate what I just said. 

On page 159, General, of the testimony that he gave us last June 26, 
1956, I asked a series of questions of Mr. Sayen. 

Mr. Plapinger, there is much too much here to go into. He did state 
that the “see and be seen” theory was obsolete and didn’t do any good 
to watch where they were going. 

Mr. PLaPrIncer. I just meant to point out your questioning concern- 
ing CAA vigilance regulations cok Mr. Sayen’s reply. 

r. ArnotD. Well, Mr. Congressman, I agree with the first, that 
the reliance—let us say this. My understanding of the problem is 
that the reliance on the “see and be seen” is not a safe method of avoid- 
ance of other traffic, that we must develop other means. I think that 
the startling facts are that this system that we have felt was the safest 
one is only about 30 percent efficient, whereas before a number of 
studies that were done through the cooperation of the pilots and the 
companies that we have thought that the “see and be seen” method 
was the method by which we could avoid aircraft. 

The idea that if we look out there and we think that we see every- 
thing, we found out that we do not. 

Now, I think from that you could get the deduction that there is no 
possible reason to look out because we don’t see anything to begin 
with. I think that is a matter of relationship to the overall problem 
and I think again, if I may go into this, Mr. Chairman, I think what 
Mr. Sayen was speaking of was a test that: was run by the CAA. 

They took approximately 50 airline pilots at Indianapolis and put 
them—approximately 5 or 10 on a particular day and later on the 
would take 5 or 10 a week later—they took these pilots from dif- 
ferent companies at random with various lengths of service and ex- 
perience. These pilots were told to fly an airplane around Indian- 
apolis and they even were told as they approached to make a ue 
with the check pilot sitting next to them, that there was other traffic 
in the area. 

At the same time, the CAA was flying a test aircraft purposely on a 
collision course. The check pilot sitting with the pilot that was being 
observed knew where the other aircraft was and knew that it was 
approaching from a certain direction. 

here were also automatic cameras down at the bottom of the foot 

edals of the airplane, the controls, which were registering the actual 
ocal conditions reflections of the individual’s face and his eyes. 

I am not quite sure of the exact number but less than 30 percent of 
the time did the pilot ever see the colliding airplane, although he had 

warned and knew this was a test of some kind and was looking 
around, but he never saw it and it was necessary for the colliding 
airplane to pull away or the airplane would have to be taken away by 
the check pilot. 
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Now, those were the final proof fi that gave to us some indica- 
tion that the problem is one of which the “see and be seen” method is 
not a valid one. 

Now, whether Mr. Sayen was referring to that, I don’t know, 

Mr. Minswatz. How are we going to overcome that, by your im- 
roved air traffic control systems? Unfortunately we won’t have that 
or some time. 

Mr. Arnot. No, sir. I think that again this is part of this whole 
problem that needs development and needs attention. The need for 
automatic control of the aircraft and the knowledge that where the 
aircraft are in the centers is a requirement that has been requested by 
both management and the pilots of the airlines and other users of 
civil aviation since 1946. We are using the same method of putting 
on strips of paper, putting them on a board, which we used in 1938, 
and the volume today is approximately, I guess, 25 times. 

We have greatly improved it through the expansion of radar. We 
have been working since 1948 on a transponder that will show the air- 

lane on the scope even in thunderstorms and will be 100 percent. 
hat piece of equipment won’t be ready for another 2 years. 

Mr. Minsuauu. General, do you have any solution to this problem 
for the immediate future until such time as we can improve our detee- 
tion devices and our traffic control system ? 

Mr. Arnoip. Now, are we speaking specifically of the collision prob- 
lem, Mr. Congressman, or are we speaking of the recent accident or—— 

Mr. MinsHatt. I am speaking in general of the air safety of millions 
of passengers that will be flying over our airlines until we do have these 
additional devices ready for installation in the airplanes and will be 
operational. 

Mr. Arnotp. I can’t answer you that question. 

Mr. Meaper. You could, for instance, on this Arizona disaster, have 
— flights in the same direction farther apart in time, couldn’t 

ou 
a Mr. Arnotp. Now, I think we are trying here—Mr. Chairman, have 
you seen the flight plans? 

Mr. Mraper. No. 

Mr. Arnoxp. I haven’t and I don’t know what the conditions were. 
The only things I read in the paper were that the airplanes took off 3 
minutes apart, that one had a route coming into the north and the 
other had a route coming into the south, and the two lines intersected 
at a point called Painted Desert. 

Now, I have not seen in the papers a statement in regard to what 
altitude the two aircraft were operating, have you? 

Mr. Meaprr. Only that one of the pilots requested permission to go 
to 21,000 feet. That was denied. Then he requested permission to go 
1,000 feet above the weather and that was granted. 

Mr. Arnotp. Yes; now, what altitude was he in? 

_ Mr. Priaprneer. Seventeen or nineteen thousand, I believe. There 
is an article in the Post this morning that sets forth this information. 

Mr. Arnot. I think in this sort of a think, to try to judge an acci- 
dent before you get all the facts is a pretty dangerous situation. 

Mr. Arnotp. I think in this sort of a thing, to try to judge an acci- 
dent because I agree with you that we shouldn’t try to do that here. 
But whether or not the spacing of the time of flights going in the same 
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general direction or vicinity wouldn’t be one method that could be 
adopted now, until the new equipment arrives, of minimizing the risk 
of midair collisions? : ' 

Mr. Arnon. I don’t think that this had anything to do with the 
problem here. I think that that would be a deduction which you are 
making, I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, without knowing 
what the conditions were, what they are going to find out in regard to 
the problem. 

I would like to know what altitudes they were at and, as I understand 
it, the DC-7 took off first; did it not? — ‘ 

Now, the question is on that—and if my recollection follows, the 
DC- is faster. 

The question is, how did they get together over there. Those two 
routes, I have measured them accurately, but I know that country and 
I think they are about equal distance, so I am somewhat at a loss in 
trying to make a deduction, saying that we have got to separate them 
more, or what the problem was. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, I think we shouldn’t go into that here. But I 
would like to ask—— 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question, please, 
if I may? 

My question, General, was what stopgap measures, what can we do 
until such time as we do have adequate air traffic control methods and 
adequate equipment? Isn’t there anything we can do? 

r. ArnotD. Well, now, Mr. Congressman, I think, if I may say so, 
your feeling is—it is my attitude and the attitude of the pilots, I 

lieve, and the airlines, that we want a perfect safety record, but I 
don’t think there is any system you can develop whose capabilities are 
going to make it perfect. We are still going to have mistakes and we 
unfortunately, I think—in our history, we are going to have human 
ae and machines that occasionally are not going to function 
properly. 

ow, we have had a terrific disaster. I don’t know what the answer 
to this specific one is. I don’t think that we—I don’t intend to suggest 
that I think there is a development of a foolproof system that, will 
never have an accident. No, sir; I cannot say that to you. 

Mr. Minswatt. In other words, there is nothing that we can do now 
or in the next month ahead, as a stopgap measure, of any kind to im- 
prove our air-safety program in the United States? 

Mr. Arnoxp. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. Minsuatu. That is my question. 

Mr. Arnoxp. I thought you said you wanted something that would 
absolutely replace-—— 

Mr. Minsuaux. Steps, as minor as they might be, to improve our 
air-safety program. 

Mr. Arnoxp. Yes, sir; there are a number of things. 

Mr. Minswatt. What are they? That is what Mr. Meader tried to 
ask you a moment ago—schedule airplanes farther apart. If there are 
other ways, I would like to know. That was my question originally. 

Mr. Arnotp. I think one of the things that could be done—further 

nsion of the radar net. Congress saw fit to cut out 35 long-range 
radars at this particular time that had been requested. We'could put 
some more money in the development program for Air Navigation 
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Development Board for the development of the automatic transmis- 
sion of information so that we do not have to resort to the strip- 
posting method. Further expansion of periphery communications, 
which means that the sites in the New York area or the Chicago area 
are located 50 to 100 miles away so the pilot can get directly into the 
center and can properly space his aircraft into the traffic, and in a 
safer way. 

Now, I think complete backing on implementation of approach 
lights, flashing discharge lights, which we have been battling for 10 
years, Mr. Congressman. There had been complete disagreement. 

Finally, there has been agreement, we understand, that is being 
accepted now—flashing discharge lights in connection with high- 
intensity approach lights. We think all of those things can be done 
today. We can give you the—the Chief Pilots Committee of the Air- 
lines last year recommended 15 specific things that can be done to 
further improve as interim programs, the improvement of safety 


operation. 
Mr. Mraper. General Arnold, is that a document that you could 


provide the committee ? 

Mr. Arnotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minswatu. That would help alot. If we are to wait until 1968 
to get our airlines to a high degree of safety and efficiency, we are 
going to be killing a lot of people in the meantime. 

Mr. Mraper. if there is no objection, when we get that document, 
we will insert it in the record at this point. 

(In a letter to the subcommittee dated July 5, 1956, General Arnold 


stated :) 


Despite its obsolescence and its inadequacies, the air-traffic control system 
is fundamentally safe. Simply put, it is a slow, cumbersome system extravagant 
in its use of airspace. Furthermore, there is not enough air-traffic control to 
accommodate all users of the airspace. Consequently, pilots and aircraft opera- 
tors are constantly faced with the need for operating “outside” the air-traffic 
control system, lest they be forced to cancel their flights entirely. 

The air-traffic control system of today is designed in the main to serve instru- 
ment flight rules (IFR) traffic. Even then, it can’t serve all such traffic. At 
best, it controls only about 15 percent of all flights operating in the United States. 
Not only is it essential that the system capabilities increase to serve all the in- 
strument traffic, but today’s aircraft and traffic volume dictates the need for 
controlling visual flight rules (VFR) traffic, too, in certain areas. - This would 
involve a tremendous expansion of service, but in the interim, various improve- 
ments can be applied to the existing system which will lend themselves to a 
logical evolution to the ultimate goal on controlling both IFR and VFR flights. 

We would urge steps along these lines : 

1. Provide more controlled airspace.—Only a portion of the airspace is now 
controlled and request for additional controlled routes or airways are often 
denied because of a lack of funds necessary to provide air traffic controllers to 
handle the routes. As an example, request by ATA, on behalf of the airlines, 
for control service along the Pueblo-Daggett route was made over 2% years ago. 
Too many airlines routes must be operated without benefit of air traffic control 
protection, even in instrument weather. 

2. Provide more-control tower service——The scheduled airlines provide public 
transportation service to the Nation through approximately 550 airports. By 
contrast, CAA control tower service is provided at only 180 airports. 

3. Provide area-type control for high-altitude flights.—Present control service 
is limited to certain routes and is not necessarily designed to serve long-haul 
flights. This is an urgent necessity if adequate air traffic control service is to 
be provided jet aircraft. Recent cutbacks in CAA funds for air traffic control 
personnel may well deter this program. 

4. Provide additional radar—Radar is one of the most promising devices avail- 
able to air traffic control personnel. It has already proven its unquestionable 
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value in terminals across the country. There is need for radar to serve the 
en route areas, as well as additional units to provide adequate service in all 
major terminals. 

5. Provide more facilities for direct communications between pilot and con- 
troller.—Experience with “direct pilot-controller’’ communications, over the 
years, has proven beyond all doubt the advantages over the old system of relaying 
mnessages through a “middleman” communications station. This improvement 
in communications is of material aid to controllers, and is essential to the use of 
radar for air traffic control. 

6. Provide more “approach lights.”—Successful completion of an instrument 
approach depends in good part upon proper visual aids to guide the pilot in 
his final approach to landing. This is an integral part of the air traffic control 
system, for without these aids air traffic control cannot rely upon the ability of 
a pilot to complete the approach for which he is cleared. 

As previously stated, all of the foregoing are intended to improve the capa- 
bilities of the existing system of air traffic control such that it will be better 
able to serve the IFR trafiic for which it was designed. However, it must be 
recognized that continued reliance upon the principle of “see-and-be-seen” as 
the basis upon which all air traffic operates is considered obsolete by practically 
all segments of aviation and there is need to expand to all who desire it or 
require it. Each of the improvements suggested above lends itself to incor- 
poration in such a system. 


(He also enclosed an ATA information bulletin dated January 31, 
1950, entitled “Airline Program for Improvement of Air Navigation 
and Traffic Control.” See appendix exhibit 6, p. 1016.) 

Mr. Arnowp. The idea that we have a dangerous situation and the 
fact that we have an inefficient system of transportation today, I don’t 
think the facts bear it out. The facts, according to the actual fatality 
rates of the CAB indicate that the safety record of civil aviation 
has improved every year. 

Mr. Mraper. Would you like to submit those figures at this point 
in the record, the safety figures ? 

Mr. ArNowp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatu. That is all [have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

(The figures referred to by Mr. Arnold are as follows :) 


COMPARATIVE TRANSPORTATION SAFETY RECORD 
Fatality rate per 100 million passenger-miles, 1946-54 


1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 


1.1 


140 120 
0.21 | 0,18 


74 52 32 
0.16 | 0.13 | 0.08 


Fatalities . 15, 300 |15, 200 |15, 300 |17, 600 |21, 000 |22, 600 
Rate 2.5 2.3 2.1 2.0 2.2 2.4 2.8 


1 Includes domestic trunk, local services, and territorial airlines. 
2 Not available. 


Mr. Meaper. General Arnold—and perhaps Mr. Seltzer will want 
to handle this question—is it wise airport planning in your opinion 
to locate two major airports adjacent to each other ¢ 


Mr. Arnovp. I will try it first, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
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Now, adjacent—could you help me a little? How close? 

Mr. Meaprr. Maybe I could ask the question another way. The 
farther they are apart—is that better airport planning? 

Mr. Arnoup. Well, I believe—and I would like Mr. Seltzer to 
correct me—I think the criteria for two major airfields of sufficient 
size or materially good size airports—the criteria of the CAA is that 
it is desirable to have them approximately 15 miles apart. That 
criteria, for various reasons, as you can appreciate, have been waived 
in a number of instances. I think the most glaring example I know 
about is in New York where we have Floyd Bennett Field less than 
2 miles from Idlewild, and it hampers the operation into both fields. 

Mr. Meaper. Are you familiar with the Detroit Airport situation 
where Wayne Major is 6 air-miles distant, border to border, from 
Willow Run? 

Mr. ARNoLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. In your judgment, would it be a wise expenditure of 
airport funds to expand Wayne Major, when a second airport for 
Detroit could be Jocated at a distance of over 15 miles from the 
existing terminal? 

Mr. Arnor. I don’t think there is any answer to your question 
except, “No.” One can be located 15 miles—I think we can shade 15 
miles by 12, Mr. Chairman, or 11, but when you put it at 6 miles 
apart, 1 think that is too close. If we can possibly satisfy it with 15, 
there is no question. It is much wiser to have them 15 with high- 
speed aircraft. 

Mr. Meaper. You referred to some CAA criteria. Could you give 
me the document, the reference to that? 

Mr. ArNnotp. Would you put a note on that? 

We will get it for you, Mr. Chairman, and send it to Mr. Plapinger. 

Mr. Mraper. If there is no objection, I would like to have it incor- 
porated in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1956. 
Mr. JEROME PLAPINGER, 
House Government Operations Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PLAPINGER: During the presentation of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion testimony before the Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations on H. R. 11065, given Monday, July 2, 1956, 
the committee requested certain clarifying or supplemental data. This data is 
furnished herewith. 

* * * * * * * 


CAA: criteria on physical separation of airports, due to traffic control con- 
siderations. We quoted this distance from memory as 15 miles. Actually, it 
was stated as 20 miles by the Department of Commerce member of the Air 
Coordinating Committee, Airspace Panel, in Meeting 436. Case No. 7920, De- 
cember 6, 1955, as follows: 

“The Commerce member further stated that airports must be spaced at least 
20 miles or more apart to have unrestricted operation, and any reduction in 
spacing below this figure would bring about compromise of the capability 0° any 
2 airports. This, of course, recognized that local conditions sometimes dv not 
permit optimum spacing.” 

* * ca * * * 


Mr. Arnotp. I know we had occasion recently to look this up. 
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Mr. Meaprr. Are you familiar with the controversy over the location 
of a Naval Academy jet air base in the general area between Annapolis 
and Washington ¢ 

Mr. Arno. I had heard of it, but very honestly, I have not handled 
the individual case. Mr. Roger Flynn, who has been a member on the 
Air Space Use Panel—if you desire, he can answer some specific ques- 
tions. I know about the general problem, but very honestly, Mr. 
Chairman, I haven’t looked into the individual controversy. 

.— ee Has the Air Transport Association taken a position 
on that 

Mr. Arwnotp. I don’t know whether the case has come up for 
handling. 

Mr. Fiynn. No, sir. 

My name is Roger Flynn. I am with the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, and the case on the Davidsonville fight—is that. what you are 
referring to—has not come to the Air Space Subcommittee. 

Mr. ArNoLD. So, consequently, we have not been 

Mr. Mraper. I have here what appears to be minutes—— 

Mr. Fiynn. Of the regional meeting in New York, April 17? But 
the Air Space Panel here in Washington hasn’t considered the case for 
various reasons. 

Mr. Mraper. Has the ATA taken a position on the problem 4 

Mr. Fiynn. No, sir; we will take it at the time it comes before the 
Washington panel. 

Mr. Meaper. So, your organization does not get 

Mr. Fiynn. We have not taken an official position at this time, sir. 

Mr. Arnotp. I think in the Airspace Subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, 
there are approximately 1,500 cases every year. That is quite a work- 
load, and a great number of those are settled at the regional level where 
there is no difference of opinion. 

Mr. Meaper. I believe on the Willow Run-Wayne Major contro- 
versy, the airlines themselves have taken a position, but has the Air 
Transport Association, as an association, taken a position on the expan- 
sion of Wayne Major? 

Mr. Arnoxp. No, sir, not as such, because there is a difference of 
opinion among the airlines in regard to which one of the airports they 
are going to operate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mraper. Does the Air Transport Association have any rules on 
the capacity of airports to handle traffic? When has an airport ex- 
ceeded its capacity? 

Mr. ArNnoLp. Well, probably I can help a little on that. We recently 
returned from a 3-day jet symposium conducted by the Air Force for 
about 76 people, who are cleared for security reasons on various things. 
Among those there was a problem they brought up of their require- 
eee It is somewhat parallel to our experience and our feeling on 
the thing. 

To give you a specific example, today we find, Mr. Chairman, with, 
let’s say, inadequate bleed-offs—by “inadequate,” those that are put 
on at 90 degrees of taxiways—the average airport today has not kept 
up with the traffic demands. 

So,’ let’s say we have inadequate taxiways, inadequate bleed-offs, 
and inadequate hardstands, which is a general statement applicable to 
a great many of our busiest airports. With that in mind, in a single 
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runway, both for takeoffs and landings under adverse weather condi- 
tions—by that we are speaking now, let’s say, of a mile visibility in 
300 feet, pretty low—we find that with approach control radar and 
dual stacks, or what we call feeding stacks, and long-range surveillance, 
ILS, and GCA, and approach lights, that we can operate 37 to 39 
operations an hour, hour after hour. 

Mr. Mraper. A single operation being either a landing or a takeoff ¢ 

Mr. Arnotp. Yes; and we will assume we will have 12 and 18, or 
18 and 12. Let’s not load them down with 35 or 40 takeoffs and 12 
landings, or vice versa, but let’s take them about equal, 60 or 65 per- 
cent, either way. That is about what the airport can take. 

The present aids can put more airplanes on the field than it can 
handle today. In other words, our method of radar separation, ILS, 
GCA, and dual communication facilities, that with a single runway 
we could approximate 45 to 48 operations an hour, but the airport 
will not handle the one I just described. ? 

Now, we get into dual runways, dual installations, one for takeoff 
and one for landing, with 45° or 35° or 40° bleed-offs, well spaced, 
adequate, so that they can move in and off without interfering with 
each other. 

I think we are talking about 45 to 55 operations per runway. 

Now, such things have been developed, namely, that general 
criteria that I don’t think has been firmed up that taxiways or bleed- 
offs should not exceed 45°. 

Other things, such as are lead-on, which would allow the aircraft to 
make a slight turn as it comes on, and thereby improving the length 
of the runway, namely, it would hit the end of the runway going 
25 to 35 miles an hour. 

All of those things would speed it up. 

Now, those are about the figures that we find to be in existence today. 

Mr. Mravrer. Do you have any general comment to make on the 
manner in which airport aid has been administered by CAA in the 

ast and is being administered today, as to whether or not it is satis- 

actory? I mean to say, are they looking ahead to the airplane 
of the future and the traffic of the future in the allocation of airport 
aid funds? 

Mr. Arnorp. Well, I think in that particular field Congress is to be 
commended, because I think it was only last year that that particular 
program was recognized to be deficient, and more moneys were allo- 
cated under a separate bill. 

I looked over the recent ones and I thought, as a whole, they were 
generally, well, fairly well spread out. I don’t have in mind any 
particular one except for the ones we mentioned in here. 

We have felt that in the last 2 or 3 years the administration of that 
fund has been more efficient than in the past. I think there was con- 
siderable criticism of it, let’s say, in the late forties, and early fifties. 

But I think, all in all, if we consider that it must be done in a man- 
ner by which the present act provides, then I think it is fairly well 
administered. 

Mr. Mraver. Do you have any comment to make about multidirec- 
tion runways and the underwriting of multidirectional runways by 
the Federal Government ? 


83506—57——_14 
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Mr. Arnoxp. I think, Mr. Chairman, you are speaking now of the 
single runway criteria that was issued in 1949, I believe. Is that the 
one? 

Mr. Mreaper. Yes. 

Mr. Arnotp. We seriously objected to that criteria, and I believe 
the intent was good, but it was misunderstood in the field in its appli- 
cation. I believe in close scrutiny of the stated position that was issued 
in 1948; it was that where such traffic warrants, this particular single 
runway program is not effective or does not control the allocation of 
money. 

I think, in reverse, the idea was, Mr. Chairman, in the minds of the 
CAA when they promulgated that, that there had been too many 
numerous runways whereas a lessening of the number would be suffi- 
cient. 

For example, let us suppose that an airport of a town of 200,000 has 
7 runways or 5 runways. Well, I think with proper design that cer- 
tainly a magnitude of three or four is sufficient. 

Now, we reverted to the extreme, namely, that it must be a one- 
runway airport except under unusual conditions—I think is basically 
unsound. I think in most conditions that the basic design is a great 
improvement—two parallel long runways into prevailing winds, and 
a shorter runway perpendicular to it that will generally take care of 
most of the conditions of the average size city. 

Mr. Meaper. We had the representatives of the manufacturers here 
the other day and, as I recall it, the design engineers said that air- 
craft could take quite a crosswind and that it was possible even to 
adopt the variable landing gear, such as the B-52 has, and there 
would be no necessity of directional omnirunways. They preferred— 
they would prefer to have parallel runways rather than the multi- 
directional runways at airports. 

Mr. Arnotp. Well, Mr. Chairman, there have been some differences 
of opinion in this same thing, in a number of discussions between us 
and the aircraft manufacturers on that particular problem. 

If I may, I would like to try to explain our viewpoint, which I 
believe is shared with management equally in the movement of persons. 

First is that the airplane—let’s take the 707—not the 707, but the 
377, the Constellation, or the DC-6 and DC-7. Those airplanes to- 
day—the maximum, I believe, is 30 miles per hour crosswind at 90°. 
I believe actually the Boeing 377 is 30 to 35, but let’s say for average 
conditions they are 30. 

Now, the airplane with its present weight, Mr. Chairman, will 
take 35-, 40-, or 45-an-hour wind. Now, for the proof of that—and 
I think that your committee is going to hear Col. Jack Taylor who is 
the executive director of the Air Navigation Development Board— 
he operated the all-weather unit at Wright Field for a period of ap- 

roximately a year and a half to two years. They operated between 

ayton and Washington for, I think it was, 485 days, and they op- 
erated the airplane—it was a DC-4—they landed it in the same direc- 
tion and took off in the same direction. They landed as high as 50 
miles an hour tailwind. They landed with as much as 50 miles an 
hour crosswind. 

The same test was run by the Air Transport Command during 
World War II when I was in it, and we ran those tests up in New 
England with lights and got down to one-quarter of a mile and a hun- 
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dred feet, and uperated every day in the same direction, to see if it 
could be done. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are not in the problem here of doing the 
extreme of what an aircraft will perform. With a crosswind of 30 
miles an hour, we think it is a lot smarter, and safer, to use a run- 
way which is into the wind instead of crabbing the airplane and 
at the last minute possibly having some conditions of gust that might 
cause you an accident. 

There is no question. But it is the same way that we certificate 
the landing gear today on an airplane for a certain amount of weight. 
On the other hand, we have about a 50-percent residual safety above 
this weight so that the airplane withstands overloads. We do not 
want to operate that airplane on a crosswind condition to the maxi- 
mum on which it can be certificated. 

Now, the crosswind landing gear I have seen pictures of. I have 
seen the B-52. I don’t think it is quite fair that we should take that 
as the proven system until it has had considerable service tests. 

Now, the average thing that comes up to a pilot is, in the first place, 
you come in and this landing gear—you set it and offset the amount 
of draft. You get the wind direction and figure out how much the 
component is to 90°. You figure on a table as to your weight and 
let’s say it figures out 4°. 

You crank this 4° in. We-want a little something a little better 
than that, I think. I have heard people cranking it in backwards. 
I think we want to see this thing work a little longer before we start 
putting on this device, and the military properly has a problem, and 
we want to see it experimented further. 

But, we feel that we will operate present type aircraft still at this 
average number of 30 miles an hour maximum crosswind. We think 
it is to the interest of the traveling public and safety. 

Mr. Meaper. Just to close up this business of the airport fund al- 
locations, do you feel that the CAA in exerting its influence on the 
airport pattern and character of airplanes, has been looking ahead 
into the future of flying, or have they simply gone along on the 
pattern of allocations that they have had in the past ? 

Mr. Arnotp. I think your last statement is correct, that they have 
gone along with the way the wind is blowing, and I don’t think they 
have done any concerted development in airports. I think it is a 
factual statement that the airports today are further behind in 
relationship. 

In other words, our feeling, Mr. Chairman, is the airplane is ahead 
of the air traffic control system and the facilities available. 

Yet, the air traffic control system is far ahead of our airports. So, 
the weakest link in this chain I think is in the capacity a operation 
of the airport. 

Mr. Puiaprncer. I believe that the CAA coordinates its airport 
spending plans with the Air Coordinating Committee. Do you know 
whether the military does this as well in location of their bases? 

Mr. Arnotp. Yes. Wetry to go into that in the Airport Use Panel 
but we get into—they have a funding problem and they insist that 
they must have their budget requirements in, and until those are ap- 
proved, they can’t discuss it with the public or the interested people. 
‘Mr. Praprnecer. Is it your understanding that there is such a dis- 
cussion within the committee. itself? 
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Mr. Arno. No, sir; as a general rule, there was a discussion in 
regard to the ability of the military to provide the Use Panel approxi- 
mately 18 months ago, or about a year ago—lI could give a list of these 
facilities, which they intended to build to the Use Panel. That had 
to do with some 30 or 35 new bases that the Air Force would have 


gotten. 

Mr. Puarrneer. Excuse me. Is this before the fact or after? Had 
they already decided to build these bases and were they then telling 
the Airport Use Panel what they were going to do or were they asking 
for coordination on the proposed sites? 

Mr. Arno. No, sir. I think—and I would like for Mr. Flynn to 
correct me—they had a requirement, I believe, in their reserve pro- 
gram and others of 30 airports. Then they selected the tentative sites 
and brought them in; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. They select the real estate first before going 
into the problems, the airspace problems, 

Mr. Puarincer. Did they buy the real estate first? 

Mr. Arnoup. They had an option or either purchase it. 

Mr. Mamaper. May I ask, can the Air Coordinating Committee or 
the CAA overrule the location of a military base? 

Mr. Fuynn. No, sir. Under the rules of ACC whatever the ulti- 
mate decision, that is only a recommendation to the agency. We 
might make such a recommendation but it isn’t essential that they 
follow the recommendation. They can go ahead with the base. 

Mr. Meaper. For instance, this Naval Academy jet base, if the Air 
Space Committee does not approve of it, if there is a dissenting vote, 
say the CAA disagrees that they should locate it at Davidsonville, 
can Navy still go ahead and build the base ? 

Mr. Fiynn. It would goa little further. It would go from the Air 
Space Panel into the Technical Division because there would be a 
disagreement. If they couldn’t get agreement in the Technical Di- 
vision, they would go to the top, Air Coordinating Committee. 

If they couldn’t get agreement in the top ‘ACC—incidentally, the 
same people sit almost all the way through—then it would eventually 
go to the President and he would make the decision. 

Mr. Meaper. If the President said to the Navy, “You can’t put 
the base there” that is the end of it. 

Mr. Fiynn. I think that is the end of it. 

Mr. Meaper. If the ACC was unanimous that the Navy could locate 
the base at Davidsonville, that is the end of it, too? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir; from that standpoint. 

Mr. PuiapineEr. Could the Navy go contrary to that position? 

Mr. Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Chairman, if the ACC pepeneet 

Mr. Puarrneer. If the ACC said you can’t locate the base at X 
site, could the Navy then go ahead ¢ 

Mr. Arnot. If I may say this, there is nothing in the law that 
the ACC has to do with the Navy going out and buying the land. That 
is generally what happens. 

t’s say they have an option or have bought the land. Now, they 
have got to operate airplanes in the airspace ground. Therefore they 
come into the ACC Subcommittee on iiseen and say, “All right, 
we need facilities here and there and there. The only thing we are 
suggesting is to turn the procedure around in reverse. Since you have 
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got to use the airspace around real estate, come in and discuss the op- 
erational requirements before you locate it.” The Air Force and 
Navy insisted that is not practicable, that once that is done then 
the cat is out of the bag, and they can’t go and procure the land. I 
don’t think that is quite a fair statement. There has not been any 
administrative leaks to my knowledge in the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the people, non-Government people, who have sat in it be- 
cause we have an equal responsibility, and I have never known of a 
case. 

Consequently, we feel—and very critically—that the problem is 
one of buying the land, coming into the Air Space Subcommittee and 
saying, “Now, we have got to make this jigsaw puzzle work. Let’s 
move some things to operate it because here we are.” 

Now, that is in essence as we view it. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. In only one case, Mr. Chairman, that I know 
of—that is up around Portland, Oreg.—the Air Force came in and 
said, “We have half a dozen sites here. Which one would you pick 
out as being the best location?” And we picked out the best location. 
It just proves it can be done and they will get far more use out of the 
site selected. 

The country will get more defense out of it and everything else. 
That is the logical way to tackle it. 

Mr. Piapincer. Would you think that under a system of complete 
air traffic contro] this would be a deterent to the growth of other than 
scheduled airlines or commercial carrier operations? 

Mr. Arnowp. Yes. As a matter of fact, Mr. Plapinger, we think 
that the growth of other forms of civil aviation is going to be affected 
more adversely than the air carrier because today there are more hours 
being flown by the executive type of airplanes than by the air car- 
riers, and we do get some concessions in that we are a common carrier 
and some places we are able to penetrate that are not applicable to the 
private pilot or to the executive type aircraft, for either landing or 
taking off—let’s say military bases. 

Also in some of the problems of penetration of warning areas and 
danger areas. 

j cer. We have, I understand, presently operational VOR. 
How long do you think it would take to install DME? 

Mr. Arnot. It is installed now. We have got about 200 stations 
already going. They are churning every minute right now. 

r. Praprncer. So that in line with Mr. Minshall’s question, at 
least this is one aspect that could be instituted on rather short notice. 
At least the VOR/DME would assist in some way in increasing safety 
on the airways? 

Mr. Arnorp. I don’t think there is any doubt about it, that all of 
these devices assist. I think, though, it makes a lot more sense to 
have 1 system instead of 2 systems. There we get into the compound 
errors. 

Today the military are putting TACAN in this country. We know 
what the NATO agreements are. It is going in Western Europe 
every day. So, we are only asking let’s please make up our minds one 
way or the other. 

Now, we can’t go today to get distance measuring, at least we don’t 
believe we can, to TACAN because the commercial version doesn’t 
exist. We have little or no experience. 
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We know the civil DME is reliable. The piece of commercial 
equipment that has been put out is good. If we need distance we 
have no choice. But starting this head-on conflict, we are going to 
buy civil DME. So, in 1963 we are going to rediscover this eaotiats 
and there are going to be great hearings and discussion about waste 
of Federal money. 

We are going to have to throw something away and redo this whole 
big mess because the two cannot physically operate in the same bands, 
There are just so many in there. We need about a hundred to 85 
free channels. There are 55 free channels with full implementation 
of DME and TACAN, 

Mr. Puarrneoer. Is operational TACAN available for civil use right 
now? 

Mr. Arnot. No, sir, it is not; unless you borrow some from the 
military. 

Mr. Puaprncer. So that it would take apparently an appreciable 
length of time to arrive at a workable civilian TACAN, 

Mr. Arnotp. That is right. 

Mr. PLarrncer. Whereas today we have VOR and DME available. 

Mr. Arnotp. That is right. 

Mr. Meapor. Wait a minute. You have ground installations but 
are the aircraft equipped—— 

Mr. Arnot. Yes. There is Narco, Collins, several of them mak- 
ing commercial versions of DME. You can buy them today. 

Mr. Meaper. Are they actually installed on aircraft and being used 
today ? 

Mr. Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. On the airlines? 

Mr. Arnot. No, sir. We have one airline which we equipped on 
a test basis, Mohawk, and their entire fleet is equipped with DME. 
It has been. This equipment was pulled off and some more recent 
equipment was put on. That was done under the Air Navigation 
Development Board with the cooperation of CAA—an operational 
analysis. We ran about 6 or 7 DME’s: 2 or 3 on American, a couple 
on United, a coupleon TWA. As I recall, they were in the transcon- 
tinental routes about 3 years ago, to get operational use out of them. 

So, it isa matter of just formalizing airline specifications, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the type of equipment that we say we want to do this and this 
and this, so that all manufacturers can bid on those specifications. 

Now, that is being formalized and probably will be issued within 
the next few days. 

Mr. Meaper. Let me ask, assuming that you dont’ have this problem 
settled by the time the jet transports come out in 1959, is this equip- 
ment something that can be added later, or would it be best to add it 
when the aircraft is actually being built ? 

Mr. Arnoxp. I can tell you you what they are doing. This group— 
there is American, Pan American, Eastern, and United—the very 
question you ask. All of those are providing today for the wiring 
and the package of a place for distance measuring in their new jets. 
They haven’t said it is Bendix XYZ or whether it is TACAN com- 
mercial version, but the wires are in there and the place in the panel 
is there for this piece of equipment. 

Now, here is what we are moving up. The airplane is going to roll 
off the line in 1959, which is the Lockheed Electra, and also, probably a 
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little of the jets in 1959, but most of them in 1960. Then about 1958, 
which is 2 years from now, we have got to tell the manufacturer— 
probably early in that year, which is about 18 months from now—we 
want Bendix type 625 civil DME, or we want Collins commercial 
TACAN, because he has got to put something in that box, and he will 
have to know it about 18 months beforehand. 

Mr. Meaper. But it could be installed later ; couldn’t it ? 

Mr. Arnotp. Yes, sir. It is a lot more costly, though ; and the other 
thing, the airplane is a package deal, whereas the only time you could 
put it in after the jennie comes out, if you didn’t provide for the 
wiring, would be at an overhaul period and it would take you about 
18 months to do your fleet after it has been in operation. 

But, to put it another way, yes. We can put the wiring in, but let’s 
suppose the airplane comes off today without putting the equipment 
in. Then your question, we can put it in after, yes, we could. But 
in electronics the delivery date is about 18 months beyond the time you 
sign up for. Then you have got a problem of fitting them in the box. 

So that is why we say we have got to tell somebody something within 
the next year or 18 months at the latest, because we feel the distance 
measuring—the air carriers feel from experience and talking to BOAC 
and other people who have operated and the military, the jets, that 
distance measuring is of considerable value to jet operations. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, is the VOR equipment—has it been in use in com- 
mercial airlines? 

Mr. Arnotp. Yes, sir. It is fully equipped in the air carriers, and 
that is a practice we started back in 1947 or 1948, and it has gone 
through improvements and today it is very sound—a very sound, 
acceptable piece of equipment. 

Boer Mecwet AL Mr. Chairman, just for the record, may I correct it, 
please ¢ 

Apparently, over the weekend I either flew too high or for too long, 
but I did misquote as to part of Mr. Sayen’s testimony last week and 
I would like to correct it. That is, in the part of the questioning it 
appears on the bottom of page 159, in response to my question if he 
had any knowledge of CAA regulations to watch where they are going, 
he replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Piarrncer. When we had the representatives of the aircraft 
manufacturers in, they mentioned that the jets in production would 
fit existing airports but they also mentioned that they hoped to gen- 
erate new traflic demands, and I gathered that by so doing the run- 
way lengths, for instance, would require extension at various places. 
Is there anything in the history of the introduction of new planes 
that would we some bearing on this? 

Mr. Arnoip. Well, I think we can pretty well figure out fairly 
closely. It would appear—I think in the last week generally the air- 
frame manufacturers and the airlines and the CAA have agreed on 
a tentative proposal for the certification of the jet airplane. In other 
words, what temperature accountability is going to be applied, what 
humidity, and what have you. 

I am not positive of this. There have been numbers of discussions 
as to the exact—to tell you that the piece of paper has been formally 
accepted, I am not sure whether it has gone to the CAA, but my under- 
standing is that generally most of the differences have been ironed 
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out. Once that is done, one can figure out closely from the gross 
weight of an airplane, if you want to operate in New York, for in- 
stance—it very seldom gets over 100°, of the official temperature, and 
you will need a runway of a certain a provided you want to fly 
to Paris or to London, and probably almost the same if you want 
to fly to San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

Now, I think that that is going to run somewhere between—if you 
want to put full payload on and sufficient fuel, I would say that to fly 
out of New York on a hot day of about 95° to 98° temperature, to fly to 
Paris, you are going to need somewhere between 8,500 and 10,000 feet 
of runway. I would say the minimum is 8,500, if you are going to fly 
full load an mail and cargo and if you are going to fly nonstop to 
Paris. You are going to need at least 8,500 to 10,000 feet. 

Now, in Kansas City, the temprature is about the same, but I don’t 
think you are going to be making a nonstop flight from Kansas to 
— and other places. The greatest length of flight is about half 
of that. 

Mr. Praprncer. At Idlewild, for instance, with 90° with the equip- 
ment at sea level, the length would be 8,122. So that would indicate 
that you didn’t have sufficient runway. 

Mr. Arnoxp. Well, they are putting in new ones. They are ex- 
tending that—think it is 8,400 feet. 

Mr. Puarrnerr. This question of generating new traffic demands, 
would this mean, for instance, that in Joplin or St. Joseph, Mo,, there 
would be a new demand for a certain kind of service that would dic- 
tate the lengthening of runways? 


Mr. Arnotp. No, sir. Mr. Plapinger, I don’t quite see it at Joplin, 
Mo. I can see this problem, to answer your question, but I think 
what they generally mean, generating new business, I think we are 
going to generate an awful lot of new business in addition to the nor- 
mal growth of the pepeleiion and acceptance or aviation through 


the introduction of the jet, primarily internationally. 

Secondly, on long hauls, because it is going to make a great deal of 
difference to people going 4 hours coast to coast, or 4 hours across 
the Atlantic, versus 10 or 11. 

ore Puaprncer. You think the present demands will continue the 
same 

Mr. Arnotp. Ithinkso. I think you are going to have a little faster 
equipment. Let’s say Joplin, Mo., feeds into Chicago, or Kansas City. 
I think you are going to have a little better equipment by that speed- 
wise in Joplin serving these connecting points, and the turboprop has 
that potential, and also there is no new innovations in the pure jet— 
and that is the J-79 engine. 

Mr. Puarineer. Would you think the introduction of the commer- 
cial jet is going to lead to a requirement that there be additional 
alternate aperts available because of the inability of the jet to hold 
for any length of time? 

Mr. Arnovp. That is a big problem. That is why we think this 
whole traffic control system has to be improved, Mr. Plapinger, to be 
more accurate. This idea of—let’s put it the other way. We feel that 
from our knowledge and from having talked to the military and seen 
their operations, when a jet airplane comes in and starts committing 
itself to land in New York—and it will do that, say, about in Pitts- 
burgh, or, say, Harrisburg—when it starts to let down about 225 miles 
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to 180 back, that he is going to come in and land, he is not going to 
come in and fool around: and then decide to go up to Hartford or some 
other place. The airplane isn’t built that way. We must have a 
system, when the airplane commits itself at 20,000 or 30,000 feet to 
land, that it will be accepted. 

Now, it is just basically that, and that is the problem. 

Mr. Praprncrr. Would you base it on the requirements of a better 
air traffic control system rather than any possibility of increased ex- 

nditure in the way of need for alternate airports because of the 
introduction of commercial jets ? 

Mr. Arnon. Yes, sir; for that particular problem. 

Mr. Piarincer. There was some testimony, and I don’t think I need 
tell you from where, concerning the speed in the terminal area, and 
this was in relation to the near-miss problem. There were some 
statements made concerning the barreling in of DC~7’s at 400 miles 
an hour and therefore increasing the possibility of collisions in areas 
of high density. 

Mr. Arnowp. Well, this is very interesting, Mr. Plapinger, in the 
fact that we had a public hearing on this particular problem in Wash- 
ington and the source, I think, of your information are the only 
— who objected to this thing. It is in the record. 

r. Mraper. You mean, objected to the speed control? 

Mr. Arnoxp. Yes, sir; objected to the Washington high-density 
thing. This case was handled before the General Counsel of the 
CAA and the President of the United States settled that case in an 
edict in which the high-density problem ee in and the objection 
was by that group to put in this as a trial. e Air Force, the Navy, 
the airlines, and the ALPA all agreed to it, and the only people that 
— it were the private pilots. I sat in the room and listened to it. 

r. Meraper. I think he said it was only a 5-mile zone and that 
wasn’t enough. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Well, in these high-density areas, there is a regula- 
tion with respect to the speed of the oncoming planes; am I correct? 

Mr. Arnotp. There is an area of communication in the high-density 
control that was watered down in order to try to get everybody to 
agree to it to start with. There is no speed control as such in the 
Washington high-density area. It is primarily one of communica- 
tions and giving information as to the whereabouts of the aircraft. 

Now, if you look at it as to this area, an airplane going 400 miles 
an hour, Mr. Plapinger, in this area can’t land. He will go on up 
to Baltimore. He will overshoot the airport. So, if the pilot is going 
to land, he can’t possibly come in with 400 miles an hour speed. 

Mr. Seltzer mentioned that in the final determination in this small 
— around Washington, there is a maximum speed limit of 180 miles 
an hour. 

Mr. Prarinerr. Do you think that would be desirable—is that 
present in other areas, for instance? 

Mr. Arnotp. They put it in—— 

Mr. Fiynn. They put it in Miami, but that is voluntary. 

_ Mr. Arnot. We have one also in Los Angeles, voluntarily, but this 
is the only one I know of that is promulgated officially, in the Wash- 
ington area. 

. Puaprncer. Would it be desirable to institute such regulations 
every place, in view of the present state of air-traffic control ? 
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. Mr. Arnoxp. The reports from those tests have been somewhat a 
little bit indefinite from the standpoint of putting your finger on any- 
thing that was being accomplished. The whole idea was sufficient 
service tests to determine exactly whether this would be of any great 
benefit. Mr. Seltzer can probably give a little more experience as 
to what has been the general concensus with regard to what has been 
the experience with the high-density one out here. Has it been bene- 
ficial? What has been the tabulated result ? 

Mr. Sevrzrer. There was a special group to evaluate the test that 
is being conducted here. Incidentally, the one here, the high-density 
one, is purely a test and involves not only speed limits, but certain 
communications requirements and certain minimum visibility re- 
quirements for flight in the zone. 

The evaluation group said—at least the majority of that group felt, 
with the exception of the group you mentioned before, that these 
procedures, while not the end-product or the ultimate type of solution 
that would be required, had contributed to safety and recommended 
that they be extended not only here, but that consideration be given 
to their adoption at other locations, after consultation with the users 
involved at those locations. 

With regard to the other speed limit areas, I would say that prac- 
tically all of them have been a matter of voluntary institution in- 
volving the airlines concerned in those areas. 

Mr. Praptncer. In view of the widespread use of the air at the 
wees time, would you think that such a regulation would be de- 
sirable 

Mr. Arnotp. Well, I think it kind of sums up that way, that unless 
the area is teriffic, that you by natural development will have control 
of your speed for landing, that you are operating pretty close to that 
anyway. 

Mr. Snsneem. What is the landing speed of a DC-7, for instance? 

Mr. Arnotp. I think it is—the stall speed with maximum gross 
landing, is about 110 or 115 stall speed, isn’t it? What is it, Walt? 
What is the stall speed of a DC-7 with a maximum gross load ? 

Captain Jensen. I am not qualified on that. If your question had 
to do with speed limits, when we tested the speed, we checked all the 
equipment that was operating in that at the time, or any plan to 
operate in the area, and the critical aircraft was the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, and they felt, in the majority of cases, that that could cope 
with the 180-mile-an-hour speed limit in the area, and we have had no 
complaints at all from those who operate the Super-Connies, or the 
DC-7’s, that they couldn’t comply with the 180-mile-an-hour limit. 

Mr. Prarrnerr. If they weren’t observing the 180-mile limit, what 
would they be cruising at at that point? 

Captain JENsEN. We wrote the rule intentionally to permit a captain 
of an aircraft to exceed this speed limit if he thought safety would be 
improved by so exceeding it. For example, if he had considerable ice 
on the aircraft, it might be safer for him to carry a higher airspeed 
instead of approaching at stall speed. So the rule said that he will 
slow down to 180 if the aircraft can do that. In other words, if it is 
safe - do it. If not, slow down to the slowest speed that is a safe 
speed. 
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- That was also to accommodate any jet aircraft that might come into 
the zone. It says, if your jet will come down to 220, slow down to 
that speed, that is better than 400. } 

- Mr. Puaprncer. My question was, in the absence of this regulation, 
what would have been the speed of the Stratocruiser ¢ 

Captain Jensen. I’m sorry. I thought you meant under the regu- 
lation. In the absence of it, good operating practice would still put 
the aircraft within the speed limit, in my estimation. 

However, there are times when aircraft make abrupt descents from 
maybe traftic control conditions, maybe changing—maybe becoming 
VFR, and the speed can easily speed up on these aircraft. They are 
a very clean aircraft and it is very easy to let the speed get out of hand. 

It is very simple for an aircraft to pick up—the DC—7 up to 350 
or 400 knots in the descent, and this is merely my estimation, my 
personal estimation, a rule of good operating practice. 

Mr. Arnotp. About an average, as I said—the 377 comes over the 
fence at about 140, so if you were downwind, and it was turbulent, 
and with high altitude, I think the average would want to keep it 
around 190 or 200. If you were fairly light and there was no turbu- 
lence, at sea level, the 180 is comfortable. And that, as Captain 
Jensen said, is rather the one critical airplane of a higher speed that 
we had in regard to this problem. 

Mr. Piapincer. Just one last question. Mr. Seltzer, in connection 
with your comments on the slides—and I may be reading out of con- 
text here—this caught my eye. You say that the air navigation and 
traffic control system is a safe system ? 

Mr. Sexrzer. That is correct. 

Mr. PLapincer. You are putting it in the present tense. 

Mr. Seirzer. We feel that the present system of traffic control is 
a safe system, but the extent to which traffic control is exercised is 
limited. I think it is necessary to understand, first of all, that there 
are situations prevailing where no one need subject himself to traflic 
control. 

The regulations permit an aircraft to be operated on its own, 
if he does not choose to subject himself to traffic control. 

So, —_— those conditions, however, when he is required to be 
under a traffic control jurisdiction and all random traffic not par- 
ticipating in that system are governed by traffic control, the system 
can provide the safety we desire. 

r. Prapincer. You are confusing me because everybody has told 
us the system is obsolete. 

_ Mr, Sevrzer. Obsolete and inadequate in that it will not afford 
eanoney It will not let all who desire to operate fly. 

r. Puarrncer. You mean for one—— 

Mr. Arnotp. May I interject to show an examp!s of the flexibility ? 

With the introduction of a jet aircraft, you would put two jets be- 
tween here and New York. I don’t think you have to be a technical 
person in this deal to know that you can certainly be safe if you have 
adequate control methods by which you could certainly fly safely 
more than two jet aircraft between here and New York, and at the 
same altitude. 

There is something wrong with the system, I say, if you need 225 
miles separation. 
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Mr. Piartnerr. But it is safe. In other words, what you are say- 


ing—— 

Mr. Arnowp. It is—the present system. 

Mr. Prarrncer. What you are saying is the system is safe as long 
as you don’t have toomany aircraft? 

r. Arno. That is right. 

Mr. Ftynn. Displacement. 

Mr. Arnotp. And it was made in design, Mr. Plapinger, for 180- 
mile-an-hour airplanes, and they were all flying about the same as 
the DC-3. 

Today we have helicopters. We are getting into vertical ascent 
and descent. It is a known fact that the jet aircraft and the jet type 
commercial, the military aircraft, descend at a rate in excess of 
15,000 feet a minute. Our system can’t accommodate that. Today 
jet aircraft of the military are flying through 2 or 3 centers of traffic 
control before they have even caught up with the messages. 

Mr. Puiartncer. One last question, Reval Do you attribute any 
of the deficiencies in the CAA to its position within the Department 
of Commerce? 

Mr. Arnot. No. As a matter of fact, we have gone into this—if 
you have the time to take a couple of seconds to try to explain our 
position and why we feel so. 

Mr. Meaper. [ think we should have that in the record. 

Mr. Arnoxp. There are approximately, I think, about 10 percent 
of our people who do not disagree with this position. Those who 
have expressed a view on it. Our feeling is that the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration today has a tremendous job of performing a very 
necessary part in improvement of our traffic-control system. If we 
were to attempt to take it out today, we think in our opinion that all 
progress would practically stop. You would have people choosing 
up sides down there, writing reports, and the problem of getting 
today’s and tomorrow’s job done would go by the wayside. 

I think it would take at least 2 years, probably maybe more, of 
hearings and maybe if the bill passed, our feeling is the present ad- 
ministration has expressed a viewpoint and it is not up to me, but I 
think it is a fairly good guess it would be vetoed by the President. 

So, what have you accomplished? You have accomplished nothing 
in the world but stopping the progress by which it would have been a 
way of improving the system. 

We say today it is inopportune to continue the severance of the CAA 
from the Department o _ Nee 

The second reason we give is that it will also deprive civil aviation 
of a Cabinet representation, and we think that is a very important 
thing, particularly in the field of the military being represented. We 
think that commercial and civil aviation deserves a Cabinet voice at 
the White House. 

Now, those are our reasons. Now, Mr. Plapinger and Mr. Chairman, 
they ae be faulty but I think they are sonal: 

Mr. Piarrneer. Would you favor a Department of the Air? 

Mr. Arnoxp. I have heard that mentioned and it is rather striking 
but the question in my mind is what is the relationship of the De- 

rtment of the Air to the CAB, and I don’t think you can just 

rush that one off. I think that ought to be completely studied in 
detail as to the interrelationship of whether this Department of the 
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Air is going to control the economic side of the Board or is it going 
to take over the safety side, and that is pretty important before we 
take that step. ; 

Personally I think that the day is coming when we will have a 
Department of the Air and aviation is that important, and to this 
Nation, but I don’t think that problem has been brought out suffi- 
ciently. 

iar Puarincer. Incidentally, in Mr. Sayen’s testimony there was 
some suggestion that the question of safety regulation be taken out 
from under the CAB inasmuch as they are passing on their own regula- 
tions, sometimes. Do you have any thoughts in that regard? 

Mr. Arnotp. Well, we feel that basically under the present system 
the present one is sound, namely, that the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
not an operating unit. It judges both the economic and safety regula- 
tions. The prime function is that of the CAA. 

Now, the CAA’s prime function is interpretation and administra- 
tion of those. We—by we, anyone, an individual or corporation—in 
civil aviation we do not agree with the, let’s say, unitive action or 
civil action taken under the regulations by the , but you can ap- 


eal, then, let’s say, which I think is organizationally sound, to the 
Gespete ourt. 

Mr. Puarincer. I thought the CAB made the determination as to 
accident causes. 

Mr. Arnotp. On accident causes but I thought you were speaking 
of safety regulations. The Division of Safety incorporates investi- 


gation of accidents and the promulgation of all operating regula- 
tions. It is two sections. 

: ry Pxiarrnecer. I was referring to the investigations conducted by 
rg Arnotp. Accident investigation. The safety includes both of 
them. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Would that be more properly placed with an out- 
side agency ? 

Mr. Arnotp. I think the CAB does an astounding job of accident 
investigation, and I think it is something this country should be 
proud of. It is a thorough investigation and the record stands of 
its ability to probe these accidents and find out what causes them. 

Mr. Prapinger. I think the import of Mr. Sayen’s testimony was 
in view of the fact that the CAB had established the regulations in 
the first instance, they might riot be the most impartial agency to in- 
vengete possibly their own shortcomings. 

. Arnotp. No. Well, I think that is somewhat more applicable 
to the CAA, but here we have—that is the reason for the CAB. The 
CAB is not an operating unit. I have never seen evidence of the CAB 
making a weak finding. 

Mr. NoGER. That is somewhat afield from the subject of the 
hearings, but since it was mentioned, I thought I would bring it up. 

I have nothing else. 

Mr. Meaper. General, we want to thank you and your associates 
for a a before the committee. I think your statement has pro- 
. vided very illuminating addition to our record, and we may want to 
be se touch with you further. We certainly appreciate your co- 
operation. 
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Mr. Minsuatt. I should like to associate my remarks with yours 
and also include Mr. Flynn on that for the fine testimony he gave 
here today. 

Mr. Puarincer. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show and 
acknowledge publicly the staff’s debt to General Arnold for the as- 
sistance that we received from him on many occasions in connection 
with our preparation for these hearings. 

Mr. Meraper. The committee will reconvene at 2 p. m. to hear Mr. 
A. B. McMullen of the National Association of State Aviation Offi- 
cials, and Mr. Parker, representing the National Association of Avia- 
tion Trades. 

We will adjourn until 2 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 2 
p. m. the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Morionan. The subcommittee will come to order. Mr. Mc- 
Mullen, will you move up to the witness stand ? 

Mr. Parker, will you be testifying with Mr. McMullen ? 

Mr. Parker. Afterward. 

Mr. Mottouan. Mr. McMullen, will you please identify yourself 
for the reporter, your name and association, and then give us a brief 
description of the association, its functions and purpose, please. It 
—_ be appropriate to include a short, very short biographical 
sketch. 


STATEMENT OF A. B. McMULLEN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS 


Mr. McMutten. It sort of dates me, but I will be glad to do it. 

Suppose I begin with a biographical sketch. I have been an active 
pilot for 38 years. However, I have done more paper shuffling than 
flying during the past 8 years, but continued to fly during that period. 
I served 214 years in the First World War as a flight instructor and 
base engineering officer responsible for repair and maintenance of all 
aircraft and engines on the base, which operated about 200 aircraft. 
For 14 years following World War I, I conducted my own aircraft 
sales and service organization, including a rather large flying school. 

For 4 years following that period, I was director of aeronautics for 
the State of Florida. During that time, I developed what I believe 
to be the first comprehensive long-range statewide program for the 
development of aviation. It was a 10-year program covering all the 
activities a State aviation agency should be engaged in. During that 
same period, we developed 120 new airports and flight strips through- 
out the State and improved approximately 60 airports that had been 
in existence prior to 1933. I was the first aviation director in the 
State and organized the State aviation agency, which at that time 
operated as an aviation division of the State highway department. 

Following my service with the State of Florida, I became Director 
of the Airport Division of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
where I served for approximately 5 years directing the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s activities and interests in the airports. 

Mr. Meaver. What year was that ? 
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Mr. McMutten. From 1936 to 1941. I left the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to return to active duty in the Air Force in July 1941. 
As a matter of fact, it was 15 years ago this week. I served the first 
9 years in headquarters of the Army Air Forces, jointly as Chief of 
the Civil Aeronautics Division and also as Chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Air Traffic and Control Board, which was the grand- 
father of the Air Coordinating Committee. At that time, we had a 
four-man board consisting of representatives of the Army, Navy, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and Civil Aeronautics Board that 
in effect controlled the airspace, and also allocated the use of all 
airports to the various military agencies and civil users. 

I was transferred from the headquarters of Army Air Forces in 1948 
to the Air Transport Command where I served for 4 years and com- 
manded during that period 4 of the largest Air Transport Command 
bases in the world and served for approximately a year as deputy 
commander of the North African Division of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, where I had general supervision over 16 ATC bases, approxi- 
mately 5,000 miles of airways and approximately 300 transport-type 
aircraft, in addition to the continuous flow to combat and administra- 
tive aircraft traveling through the division area. It might be interest- 
ing to note that those 300 airplanes were about as many as the number 
of aircraft that were then operated by the scheduled air transport lines 
of the United States. 

During the past 8 years, I have served as executive secretary of 
the National Association of State Aviation Officials, responsible for 
their Washington office and liaison between the various State aero- 
nautics commissions and departments and the various Federal agen- 
cies in Washington. During this period of 8 years, I have also served 
on various Air Coordinating Committee divisions and panels. 

In reviewing the problems involving the “Federal role in civil 
aviation,” and the organizational structure of the executive branch 
of our Government as it relates to aviation, the relationship between 
the Federal, State, and local Governments, should also be considered. 
For only by close coordination and cooperation between all agencies 
of Government interested in, or responsible for, aviation development 
and regulation, can we provide for the growth of the aviation indus- 
try with minimum interference, and with maximum assistance, from 
Government. 

In this statement I shall limit my comments principally to those 
problems associated with coordination and cooperation between the 
various Federal agencies on the one hand, and the departments of 
state and local governments on the other. 

The reason for suggesting that the study begin at the local or State 
level is that, in our opinion, most aviation problems usually resolve 
themselves into the problems associated with flight of an aircraft 
from one airport to another. The manufacture of the air vehicle, 
its sale, maintenance, storage, and as pointed out above, the beginning 
and ending of all flights, all take place in a local community. 

These various communities are located within the 48 States and 
the Territories, and the States and Territories in turn constitute the 
United States of America. In other words, if we intelligently pro- 


mote.the sale and use of aircraft, and wisely regulate flying at- the 


local level, we automatically solve most of the problems at the higher 
or Federal level. 
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Federal-State cooperation in safety regulation: The problems asso- 
ciated with the enforcement of air safety regulations illustrate the 
importance of Federal-State coordination and cooperation. 

We believe there are two areas of responsibility in the field of air 
safety regulation: (1) The Federal Government has the constitu- 
tional authority to regulate interstate air commerce; (2) the States 
have reserved the right under the Constitution to protect the health, 
safety, and welfare of their citizens whether such safety or welfare 
is threatened by airplanes, automobiles, boats, or bicycles, 

These responsibilities must be carried out concurrently, and in so 
doing, there are sometimes conflicts. Where State regulations par- 
allel Federal air regulations, they should, to the extent practicable, 
be made consistent therewith, and arrangements should be made to 

revent multiple enforcement. This is a major objective of the 
National Association of State Aviation Officials. 

However, there are advocates of the theory that under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, the Federal Government has preempted the control 
and regulation of the airspace; in other words, the control of all air- 
craft under any condition, and in all places, on or over the lands and 
waters of the United States. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 does state that : 

The United States of America is hereby declared to possess and exercise com- 
plete and exclusive national sovereignty in the airspace of the United States. 

However, legislative history on this point would indicate that such 
sovereignty exists as between other nations and the United States, and 
not as a declaration of sovereignty as between the Federal Government 


and the individual States. It appears that both constitutional and 
practical consideration dictate that there be some areas of concurrent 
jurisdiction between the individual States and the United States. 

It is difficult to understand how all aircraft operating from all 
landing areas can be subject to complete, exclusive, and full-time 
Federal control, when federally operated airport traffic control tow- 
ers are installed and operating at only about 185 of the Nation’s ap- 

ding fields, 


proximate 7,000 civil airports and lan and only a relatively 
small percentage of all flights follow the established airways on con- 
trolled -_ plans. 

If the Federal agencies have, as they claim, the authority to control 
all of the airspace, they have also the responsibility of taking care of 
the rights and privileges of everyone affected by flight, not only in 
the air, but on the ground at or near the thousands of small airports 
throughout the country, and every place where helicopters, V'TOL, 
STOLS, etc., will be flying a few years from now, which may be from 
the oe or garage roof of citizen owners. 

Mr. Meaper. Would you translate those abbreviations? 

% McMotten. Vertical takeoff and landing, and short takeoff and 
anding. 

It would require a Federal organization of great magnitude to 
police the entire airspace at the lower altitudes, which is now being 
done largely by State aviation agencies, and State and local police. 

Perhaps this committee might request of the CAA and organiza- 
tional chart and the budget requirements for an administrative staff, 
field forces, aircraft, automobiles, radio, and other facilities necessary 
to properly and exclusively handle this kind of a job. 
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Continuous day-to-day decisions rendered, and interpretations made 
by officials of the many agencies of the Federal Government as to 
“what was the intent of Congress,” cause much confusion, costly time 
consuming proceedings, and the friction that often exists between 
Federal lak State agencies in carrying out programs, policies, and 
laws, in which each have a mutual, and often an equal, interest and 
responsibility. 

Perhaps if the CAA and CAB devoted more time to long-range 
planning, the development of nationwide programs, the development 
and operation of a national system of navigation aids, and the com- 
pilation and distribution of statistical and technical information that 
would be of benefit to State and local groups in planning, developing 
and operating aviation facilities, and devoted less time to activities 
at the State and local levels, our national airports and air navigational 
programs would be further advanced and of greater service to aircraft 
users. 

This is a matter which we believe should receive careful study by 
the Congress in order that the areas of Federal-State jurisdiction 
may be more clearly defined. 

Airports: With few exceptions, the airports throughout the United 
States are owned, operated, and maintained by States and local com- 
munities. The Federal role in this area of aviation should be simply 
to assist the State-local authorities in developing a nationwide sys- 
tem of airports, and participate financially in their development, to 
the extent that the national interest is served. 

It is our opinion that the Federal Air Airport Act, as amended, 
clearly defines the Federal role in the development of airports. 

It is the administration of the Federal Airport Act that we are 
concerned with at the present time, for the policies and standards 
promulgated to implement the program are often in conflict with 
what we consider to be the intent of the act; and policies and criteria 
are often adopted with too little consideration given to the problems 
and the recommendations of the States, cities, and other political sub- 
divisions, which are the larger partners in the program. 

This is another place where the Federal Government could well 
afford to delegate more responsibility and authority to the State and 
local governments, and concern themselves more with long-range plan- 
ning, and the preparation and distribution of technical information 
that would aid the owners in developing the required airports in the 
proper places, and of the size and design required to efficiently serve 
the ever-increasing aircraft requirements. 

Program should be extended : The Federal Airport Act, as amended, 
authorizes and makes provision for Federal expenditures up to $60 
million a year through fiscal year 1959 (June 30, 1959). Economy and 
efficiency of airport development require intelligent and careful long- 
range planning, programing, and financing. Wi order that the va- 
rious States, municipalities, and airport authorities may prepare the 
necessary plans for land acquisition, engineering, and financing, and 
proceed with some assurances that proposed development can be car- 
ried out on a prearranged schedule, the act should be promptly ex- 
tended for at least a 10-year period, and preferably for 20 years. 

Appropriations should be increased: For several years, NASAO, 
testifying before congressional committees, has recommended that 
83506—57—15 
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$100 million Federal funds be appropriated annually for airport de- 
velopment. 

Subsequent experience has indicated that this amount could be effi- 
ciently and usefully expended in the development of airports. We are 
advised that current applications from States, municipalities, and 
other sponsors amount to approximately 214 times the amount of 
FAAP appropriations now available for allocation. 

Within the next 5 years, large sums will be needed for the construc- 
tion of runways, larger parking and loading areas, and the larger pas- 
senger and freight terminal buildings that: will be required to accom- 
modate the new and large aircrafts, which will be carrying ever- 
increasing loads of passengers and cargo, and operating on rapidly in- 
creasing schedules. 

In recommending larger appropriations, NASAO has taken cog- 
nizance of recent developments in aircraft design, such as boundary 
layer control: VTOL, STOL, and tilting wing configurations, etc., 
which may radically affect the performance of future air vehicles and 
the size, location, and design of airports. 

To develop and maintain a national system of airports, that will 
make available to every citizen the advantages and services aircraft 
have to offer, at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayer, the closest 
type of coordination and cooperation between Federal, State, and 
local government agencies will be required. 

Secondary airports: Greater emphasis should now be placed on 
secondary airports in high traffic areas, in order to make possible the 
separation of traffic where safety and economy of operations will be 


improved and to provide additional airports closer to homes and 
offices of owners and users of general and business type aircraft in 
metropolitan areas. 

In the development of these secondary airports, it is highly im- 
portant that they provide namigatanp, aids, all-weather-type run- 


ways, weather facilities, be served by adequate surface transportation, 
and where desirable in the interest of safety, air traffic control similar 
to that provided at scheduled air terminal airports. 

I particularly emphasize this secondary airport because I think 
it has considerable bearing on the safety of flight by permitting a 
“bleeding off,” you might call it, of traffic from congested terminals, 
and to provide a means of segregating the larger, faster type of 
aircraft from the smaller, slower ones, where the traffic and safety 
conditions justify. 

Flight ae The development of landing strips and small air- 
ports in small towns, beach, park, resort, and recreational areas, and 
where needed to better serve agricultural aviation, diaster relief, etc., 
should be encouraged. 

Development and maintenance of additional flight strips and small 
airports will improve the utility and increase the use of general avia- 
tion-type aircraft. With reasonable assistance and promotion, the 
sale, maintenance, operation and use of business, agricultural, and 
privately owned aircraft, along with automobiles, television, etc., 
may become one of the Nation’s major industries. 

With respect to joint military-civil use, NASAO members are very 
closely associated with the problems of joint military-civil use and 
have given it years of study during and since the end of World War II. 
Following is the associations’ latest recommendations. 
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Joint military-civil use: Joint use of congested airports is unde- 
sirable; however, in the interest of economy, where compatible with 
flying safety, the public welfare, traffic density, normal civil use, and 
the national security, joint civil-military use of airports should be 
agreed upon. } 

However, the military should be required, when moving onto and 
occupying all or any part of a civil airport, to bear the cost of pro- 
viding equal alternate facilities for any civil aeronautical activity 
displaced. iG : 

We frequently hear officers in the military services, who probably 
came in during World War I, and who now have high responsible 
positions, talking about “our airports,” meaning the so-called war- 
surplus airports, without the knowledge that in perhaps 50 percent 
or more of the cases those airports were civil airports before World 
War II and were made available to the military during the war as a 
patriotic gesture and contribution to the war effort. Now, because 
the military have made certain improvements for their benefit during 
the war, they consider these municipal-civil airports to be their own 
airports. Without giving any consideration to those factors, they 
have often exercised the recapture clause or provisions of the War 
Surplus Act and similar acts, which, in my opinion, is the reason for 
many of the problems we now have with the military. 

General aviation: Many persons recommend that Federal statutes 
should be so amended as to relieve the United States of responsibility 
for certifying to the airworthiness of the smaller types of aircra 
used primarily for personal flying and that the well-established legal 
and business principles which apply to the buyer and seller of other 
types of vehicles should be permitted to prevail. This is a matter 
we believe the Congress should consider as a means of reducing the 
workload and cost of CAA administration and as a means of accelerat- 
ing the growth of aviation. 

recall 2 or 3 years ago sitting in a meeting during the annual 
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‘review of civil air regulations. I listened for approximately 2 hours 


to a discussion regarding the regulations covering airplane wheels. 
At the same time, I was looking out the window over a parking lot 
with several thousand automobiles parked in it, and I wondered where 
the thousands of automobiles would be if the automobile industry 
were burdened with all the regulations the aircraft industry has had 
tocomply with. This change I am suggesting here would remove the 
smaller type aircraft from the necessity of CAA certification. We 
believe it would speed up the development and sale of that type of 
aircraft. 

Responsibility for the registration and the maintenance of aircraft 
ownership records, transfers of title, and so forth, could be trans- 
ferred to the various States and handled in a manner similar to the 
owner registration and the transfer of motor-vehicle title certificates. 
_ This would relieve the Federal Government of another time-consum- 
ing responsibility which we believe the States can do much more effec- 
tively and efficiently and at a considerable saving in time and money 
tothe aircraft owners. E 

We are certain that more accurate and up-to-date records would be 
maintained by the States than has been possible to date by the Federal 


‘Government. 
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I believe previous witnesses before the committee have stressed the 
poor records that are now available pertaining to aircraft. 

Research and development: The United tates should take the 
position that civil aviation will, in the long run, be of greater im- 
portance to mankind than military aviation. A very large propor- 
tion of aeronautical research and development being colidneted by the 
United States Government today is by and for the military services. 
Civil requirements or uses are given relatively little, or at best, sec- 
ondary consideration. 

I believe Mr. Harding made quite a point of that factor. We are 
spending millions on military research, but comparatively little on 
civil. 

To correct this situation, United States policy should dictate that 
aeronautical research at the taxpayer’s expense give maximum con- 
sideration to civil aviation use and development. 

Naviation aids—Federal-State responsibility: The Federal Gov- 
ernment should be responsible for a basic system of navigational aids, 
communications, and air traffic control. 

In areas where the existing or proposed Federal navigational aids 
do not satisfy State and local needs, non-Federal air navigational 
facilities, available for the public-use, should be installed on a State- 
local basis to supplement the Federal system. These non-Federal fa- 
cilities must, in the interest of safety, be compatible with the Federal 
system. 

Teron the past 3 or 4 years, several States, particularly New Hamp- 

shire, Nebraska, Kentucky, South Dakota, Minnesota, have all in- 
stalled either H facilities or omniranges to supplement the Federal 
airways system. 

Mr. Meaper. What was that type of facility ? 

Mr. McMoutten. H facility is a radio enki irene within 
to 200-400 kilocycles band installed near an airport for navigational 

idance. It is one of the older-type facilities. The only H facilities 
that I know of that have been installed by States have been installed 
by the State of New Hampshire and they were Navy surplus. 

Mr. Meaner. Is it a radio device? 

Mr. McMoutten. Yes; its function is very similar to an omnira 
facility. Industry should provide any facilities whose use would 
limited to any person or class of persons. 

In other words, a facility operated exclusively for an air carrier and 
not made available to the public should be paid for by the carrier. 

Necessary radio frequencies should be set aside for the use of States 
or their id waleee to the extent that these levels of Government 
will be expected or required to implement the Federal air naviga- 
tion and control system. 

The installation and operation of air navigational aids by State or 
local governmental agencies should be closely coordinated with, and 
operated as, a subsidiary of the Federal airways system. 

Air traffic control: The primary purpose of traflic control is to pro- 
vide a maximum protection against collision, with minimum restric- 
tion to traffic flow. It is highly important that air traffic move with- 
out obstructions or delays along the most direct routes from the point 
of departure to destination, in order that full advantage may be taken 
of the airplane’s most valuable characteristic—speed. 
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That was emphasized today by the representative of the Air Trans- 
port Association. j metry 

From a theoretical standpoint, the solution is complete ground 
control of everything that flies at all times; in practice, this is impos- 
sible, and any attempt to do so in the foreseeable future would sim- 
ply impose an unnecessary burden on various segments of aviation; 
as many types of flying, such as agricultural, primary training, 
patrol, recreational, and business, could not be conducted efficiently 
subject to such control, nor does this type of aircraft, in many cases, 
have the size or weight-carrying ability to permit installation of 
the necessary radio equipment. 

I might add that in many cases, the owners do not have the finances 
to in. ta the very expensive equipment. 

spokesman for the Department of Agriculture recently stated 
that in 1954 the value of crops saved by aerial application was more 
than the total income of all United States airlines for the same period. 
Certainly,,.we would not want to unnecessarily restrict or prevent 
the use of aircraft by the farmer, rancher, or fruitgrower, by uunnec- 
essary air traffic control. 
- Flight control plan: NASAO members are now studying an entire- 
ly new approach to the methods of separating and controlling air 
traffic. We believe that greater emphasis should be placed on area, 
rather than airway control, with additional emphasis placed on hori- 
zontal, in relation to véertical—airway—separation of traffic, in order 
to provide maximum flexibility in the traffic control system; to 
reduce the communications workload; and to permit more efficient 
and economical flight operations. 

A brief outline of the plan being studied is submitted for the rec- 
ord. Now, I have an appendix attached to my statement which 
I will make available for the record. , 

H. R. 11065: I have suggested several matters to which Congress 
might appropriately direct its attention. It is recognized that the 
establishment of a Commission on Reorganization of Aviation 
Agencies as provided for in H. R. 11065, may eventually be required, 
in order to bring into proper focus, and to find the proper solutions 


to, the various Soares which now confront civil and milit avi- 


ation, and to decide what legislative or administrative action is 
necessary to provide for closer coordination and cooperation among 
the various Government agencies, and the elimination of unneces- 
sary overlapping or rs ae ar ‘of functions. 

However, in view of the very exhaustive studies that have recently 
been made by various Air Coordinating Committee divisions, panels, 
and special working groups; by such joint-industry-Government 
es as the Doolittle President’s Airport Commission, and the 

arding aviation facilities study group; and by the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations; together with the fact that a Special 
Assistant to the President for Aviation Facilities Planning—Mr. 
Edward Curtis—has recently been appointed, with authority to take 
such action as may be necessary to consolidate the findings and rec- 
ommendations that have already been made, and to recommend such 
congressional action as may be considered necessary. NASAO is of 
the opinion that action on H. R. 11065 should be deferred during 
the present session of Congress. 
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Mr. Curtis, working at the White House level, is bringing together 
in a single plan and program, the various requirements of both mili- 
tary and civil aviation, insofar as airports, navigational aids, and 
traffic-control facilities are concerned. He appears to be receiving 
the full cooperation and assistance of both industry and Government. 

The research and studies he is conducting should produce much 
valuable information, forecasts more current, and of a type not now 
available, which should be of considerable value to Congress when 
considering future legislation, or when conducting investigations. 

We are sincerely appreciative of the assistance Congress has given 
the aviation industry, and the interest you have always demonstrated 
in all phase of aviation. The opportunity you have afforded us to 
submit this statement is appreciated. 

(The attachments to Mr. McMullen’s statements are as follows:) 


Proposep FLicHtT CONTROL PLAN 


The primary purpose of traffic control is to provide maximum protection 
against collision, with minimum restriction to traffic flow. It is highly important 
that air traffic move without obstructions or delays along the most direct routes 
from the point of departure to destination, in order that full advantage may be 
taken of the airplane’s most valuable characteristic—speed. 

From a theoretical standpoint, complete ground control of everything that flys 
at all times would provide the maximum protection against collision; in practice, 
this is impossible, and any attempt to do so in the foreseeable future would 
simply impose an unacceptable burden on various segments of aviation, as many 
types of flying, such as garicultural, primary training, patrol, recrational, and 
small business-type aircraft, could neither operate efficiently subject to such 
control, nor do they, in some cases, have the size or weight-carrying ability to 
permit installations of elaborate radio equipment. 

The following method of separating and controlling air traffic is proposed. 
This plan places emphasis on area, rather than airway control, with additional 
emphasis placed on horizontal, in relation to vertical (airway) control. This 
plan, it is believed, would provide greater flexibility in the traffic-control system ; 
reduce the communications workload ; and permit more efficient and economical 
flight operations. 

The above advantages would be accomplished by dividing the airspace into 
three flight or control levels or zones, as follows: 

1. In zone 1, or lower level, the present floor of established airways would be 
raised from the present 700 feet to 2,000 feet altitude. * * * and the space in 
this area, from the surface to 2,000 feet altitude would be set aside for VFR, 
uncontrolled flight—except in certain airport traffic and letdown areas, as later 
explained. 

Flying in this lower zone would be VFR, on a see-and-be-seen basis, and not 
subject to airway or route control, except in the vicinity of scheduled air carrier, 
military, or high-density airports. This would permit greater flexibility of 
flight by agricultural, training, patrol, and many business aircraft, and by heli- 
copters and unconventional-type aircraft; and would, we believe, relieve the 
communications workload on the presently inadequate air-communications facili- 
ties, and thereby facilitate and improve air-ground communications at the higher 
levels where traffic control is most needed. 

The second zone would lie between 2,000 feet and 20,000 feet, with the third 
zone extending from 20,000 feet above the surface to maximum flight levels. 

Spo ererne or flight levels could easily be changed if and as circumstances 


2. In zone 8, or the airspace above 20,000 feet, complete and continuous ground 
control and direction of all air traffic would be maintained at all times—at 
least when and where adequacy of facilities and personnel permitted, and traffic 
conditions required. 

The military services, and many of the operators of jet aircraft are now 
recommending that all aircraft at these altitudes be required to move under 
full flight control by surface stations at all times, as a safety measure. 

3. In zone 2, (2,000 feet to 20,000 feet) which includes the flight levels at which 
most air traffic currently moves, navigation and flight control could continue 
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on the present basis with changes in operational procedures taking place as 
improved navigational and traffic-control facilities became available. 

Present rules and regulations (IFR-VFR) would continue in effect at this 
level until need for continuous full-time control is demonstrated. 

Once the three levels or control zones are established, it becomes necessary 
to provide for the movement vertically of aircraft from one zone into another. 

The problem of movement from the second into the third zone, or vice versa 
(at 20,000 feet level) does not appear to be any particular problem at the present 
time, and the principal problem involved in letting down from zone 2 into zone 1, 
or climbing from zone 1 into zone 2, is only complicated at or in the vicinity 
of military, or scheduled air-carrier-type airports. 

In the area of these airports, it is proposed that a conical shaped area be 
established extending from the perimeter of a 3-mile circle around the airports, 
sloping upward to the 2,000 feet level, at an angle that would permit aircraft 
to effect a transfer from the 3-mile airport traffic pattern area to the 2,000 feet 
level at a 500 feet per minute rate of climb or descent, and at a speed of 120 to 
180 (average 150) miles per hour, and still remain in the cone. 

All aircraft operating within the 3-mile airport area and above the slope 
line of the conical shaped letdown and climbing area, could be under control 
of the airport traffic-control tower at all times. 

Under this plan, secondary or small airports could be located within 6 to 10 
miles of large civil and military airports, and VFR flight conducted from them 
without Federal control or reference to established airways, so long as they 
remained below the floor of zone 2 (2,000 feet) and the conical shaped turning 
and letdown areas around controlled airports. 

However, the location of secondary airports previously mentioned, and flight 
therefrom, should be closely coordinated with established terminal and military 
airports, in order to minimize air-traffic conflicts. 

Mr. Motionan. Thank you very much, Colonel McMullen. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Colonel McMullen, just going through your state- 
ment, on page 2 you state, “If we intelligently promote the sale of air- 
craft and wisely regulate flying at the local level, we automatically 
solve the problems of flying at the higher level.” Exactly what do you 
have in mind here? 

Mr. McMuuien. Well, I have touched on a number of examples 
here in my statement. I pointed out that it is impractical, if not im- 
possible, for the Federal Government to police flying from every 
airport in the United States and that which can best be done by the 
local authorities. However, we must have close coordination and 
working agreements with the two governments concerned, the State 
and the Federal. ‘ 

Mr. Piarincer. What is there that necessitates other police regula- 
tions where you don’t have Federal control at a local airport? 

Mr. McMutten. Because of the present opinion of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the Civil Aeronautics Board that the 
Federal Government has preempted control of the airspace. 

In 1951, NASAO, CAA and CAB, together with various industry 
associations, after a series of meetings, agreed that there should be a 
joint division of control between the Federal and State agencies prin- 
cipally in order to avoid the double jeopardy that previously existed 
and now could exist again, as I will explain. In other words, most 
everyone will agree, I think, with me, that the best kind of enforce- 
ment is eee enforcement, whether it be highways, or boats or air 
violations, and that the most prompt action can be taken in the case of 
violations right on the spot, which means by the local State or munici- 
pal or county officials. ; Xe 

Getting back to the meeting I started to explain, in 1951, it resulted 
in a written agreement between the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the National Association of State 
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Aviation Officials, agreeing as follows: In the discussion of the joint 


Federal-State enforcement rogram, responsibility for enforcement 

Sas aiiiedidhiheetilgesdoted ots To rconie.ac 

pe The Federal Government shall have primary responsibility for 
orcement action in the case of: (1) All violations of all types com- 

mitted by any individual or operator not arising out of the actual 


piloting or navigation of an aircraft—in other words, pertaining to 
certification, etc.; (2) all violations committed by scheduled operators 
or their personnel when the violations occurred in the course of their 
employment; and (3) all violations committed by persons operating 
aircraft of 12,500 pounds or over. 

(5) States Rarnerpeing in the joint Federal-State enforcement 
program shall have primary responsibility for enforcement action in 
connection with all other violations arising out of the actual piloting or 
navigation of aircraft. 

We began tc implement that agreement and had it working very well 
in practically all of the States when into the aviation scene came the 
Cedarhurst case, This involved the little village of Cedarhurst which 
adopted an ordinance preventing aircraft from flying lower than 1,000 
feet over the city, which was contested by the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion and several individual airlines, and has gone through various 
courts u Amon the district court level. It is still pending appeal. 

Mr. eR. Isn’t that on appeal to the Supreme Court, now? 

Mr. McMoutten. Yes. 

Mr. Moxtouan. What was the decision of the lower court? 

Mr. McMou ten. It held that the city did not have the authority to 
enforce the ordinance. 

Mr, Motxiowan, In the event they should hold that it did have the 
authority to enforce it, that would mean that it would be a considerable 
relocation of existing airports, wouldn’t it? Instead of 1,000 feet, they 
could probably establish 2,000 feet, couldn’t they ? 

Sion: tediieneene: The NASAO doesn’t believe that each individual 
municipality should have the power to adopt such regulations, or 
ordinances. 

Mr. Puiaprncer. Did they take a position contrary to Cedarhurst. 
Cedarhurst is in Nassau County on Long Island. 

Mr. McMoutten. Not exactly contrary to it. Neither do we feel 
the Federal Government should regulate all the space. 

Mr, Puartneoer. I was interested in your statement on “automatic 
solution.” We have been having such horrible pictures painted on 
the state of aviation. I was wondering if you solve everything as 
you say here at the state level then you automatically solve all your 
prppienre at the higher level: Maybe I am taking your remark too 

literally. 
Mr. MoMurasx, Perhaps we should have gone into this et 
flight control plan which I am submitting for the record. at I 
was thinking about there was up to around 2,000 feet. Above some 
such altitude you would have Federal control. 

Mr. Praprncer. I see. 

Mr. McMouxten. Following the Federal-State agreement that I 
have just mentioned, and with the advent of the Cedarhurst case, the 
CAB and the CAA joined with the Department of Justice, in estab- 

ing a Federal position, and participated as interveners in the case. 
As a result of that action, CAB and CAA advised the NASAO on 
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December 19, 1952, in a letter to the then president of NASAO, Mr. 
Joseph McLaughlin, and signed by the then CAB chairman, Oswald 
Ryan, that in preparations of the brief— 


on appeal on behalf of the Government— 


pertaining to the Cedarhurst case—which brief reflects the joint views 
of the board, the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, one of the legal problems with which it was neces- 
sary to deal was that of the incident to which Federal law had pre- 
empted the field of air safety regulations. This was clearly an issue 
because of the lower courts ruling thereon. After a careful review 
of the Supreme Court decision on the subject of Federal preemption 
of regulatory fields, the conclusion was reached that the field of air 
traffic rules presented a situation in which CAB has initiated regula- 
tions through section 601 (a) (7) of the Civil Aeronautics Act. Con- 
tinuing Mr. Ryan stated; 

We are advising you at this time of this matter because of the relationship 
which the decision may have on the statement of policy with respect to the 
Federal-State cooperation enforcement program, approved by National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials on February 8, 1951, and by the CAA and 
CAB on February 9, 1951, and particularly paragraph 6 thereof. 

Maybe I should just insert this whole letter in the record. It 
points out that the CAA and CAB have reversed themselves with re- 
spect to Federal-State cooperation in aviation safety and enforcement 
matters. 

Mr. Motxionan. That isn’t a part of this statement ? 

Mr. MoMutten. No; it is about a three-page letter. What I would 
like to do is insert in the record a copy of the joint safety enforcement 
agreement and then the letter of the CAA withdrawing from the 
agreement, which places into pretty clear focus the present status of 

ederal-State relationship insofar as enforcement of State regula- 
tions are concerned. 

Mr. MoxttoHan. Without objection, that will be done. Will you 
make them available to the reporter ? 

Mr. McMoutten. Yes, sir. 

(See exhibit 7, appendix, p. 1021.) 

Mr. McMoutten. I may have gotten a little afield from your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Meaper. I think a similar question is raised on page 3, where 
you say if CAA and the CAB, if they devoted more time to long- 
range planning and devoted less time to activities at the State and 
local levels—what activities are you referring to? 

Mr. McMoutien. I pointed out—— 

Mr. Meapver. You are talking about enforcement of safety 
measures. 

Mr. McMottzn. And the development of airports and the investi- 
gation of accidents is another field where there is some duplication 
of effort, enforcement is another. 

Mr. Meraper. You wouldn’t turn over the CAA’s traffic control 
functions to State and local units, would you? 

Mr. McMutten. No, sir; let’s turn over to this traffic control plan 
that I have attached to my statement. If you just turn to the outline 
on the back page, it might sug where a division of Federal and 
State control of traffic might be established—I am not suggesting 
that the proposed plan is a finished project. 
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In the first place, we have control ina vertical plane, the airways, 
which come down to 700 feet above the surface. Anyone crossing 
that airway is subject to certain controls. 

Mr. Puapineer. As a matter of fact, Colonel, the CAA has told us 
that all traffic-above 24,000 feet will be under positive control. 

Mr. McMuuten. I am talking about the floor of the airways 700 
feet above the treetops, above the surface, which provides no space 
for any activity or operation beneath the airways. I mentioned a 
while ago the desirability of developing secondary airports. You 
remember I particularly stressed that they be fully equipped with all- 
weather runways and navigational aids and good surface transporta- 
tion. I had a particular reason for that suggestion. On the bottom 
of the illustration we have both a terminal or military airport and 
a secondary airport. Assuming there was no other airport here ex- 
cept a terminal airport, all types of aircraft would have to come into 
this terminal airport, which means the control tower has to direct 
every craft that lands, small or large. If there was a secondary air- 
port, reasonably located, so the businessman or the irregular flier 
or. the local operator could operate therefrom without interfering 
with a nalalad air carrier or military or larger transport-type 
traffic, you would eliminate much of the communications problem. 
That is a bottleneck we have to deal with considerably today, com- 
munication. We think more people would buy sarees and use 


them if they did not have that inconvenience to contend with, and 
so much control. 4 
Now, if we pushed, as we meer? here, the floor of the airways 


up from 700 feet to 2,000 and called that a relatively uncontrolled area, 
in which anybody could fly on a see-and-be-seen basis, and into air- 
porte eosdad, up to the edges of metropolitan areas and cities, without 
oming involved in any kind of traffic control, we think it would do 
a great deal to stimulate the sale and use of airplanes. 
ow, of course, in answer to your question, Mr. Meader, you must 
have control at the higher levels, of course, even including landing at 
the terminal airport. This plan suggests means by which that can be 
done. If you will look at the drawing here again, I failed to put the 
mileage on the sketch, but assume that, around the terminal or military 
airport, you have the normal 3-mile airport control pattern, which is 
indicated by the short vertical lines. In approaching from 2,000 feet, 
you would normally let down to an altitude of 500 feet above this ter- 
minal airport. You let down 1,500 feet. A high speed transport or 
jet aircraft normally lets down at, or climbs about 500 per minute and 
travels about 3 miles a minute or 180 miles an hour, it would travel 9 
miles in 3 minutes which this sloping line would represent. 
Well, of course, midway in the letdown path, you would be 1,000 or 
1,200 feet high over the secondary airport as shown in the sketch. 
nder this plan, you could develop another airport within 6 to 10 miles 
of the terminal airport and still have room enough even under this let- 
down cone to establish a traffic pattern around the secondary airport. 
If er wanted to fly into the terminal airport, he still could, but he 
would be subject to the terminal traffic control at that airport. 
Mr. Piapineer. How many airports does your plan envisage? 
Mr. McMoutten. That samiiamas on the size of the city. .That 
is the one thing we like about this plan from preliminary studies, it 
could be developed in stages. The aan of the three proposed hor- 
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izontal zones could be easily shifted as traffic requirements demand or 
as navigational aids and traffic control procedures develop. It would 
be, of course, much more helpful to the kind of aviation that would be 
flying at lower levels if this 2,000-foot level could be shoved up higher. 
I doubt if other users would agree to it at the present time. 3h 

As Mr. Meader just stated, the military services and the civilian 
users who expect to be — jet aircraft in the near future are suggest- 
ing that we have full ground control of air traffic at the higher altitudes. 

e have proposed a 20,000-foot level, which could be 24,000 or 18,000 
or to any other desired altitude as we get the facilities like radar and 
so forth. As the ATA representative indicated this morning we do 
not currently have the necessary facilities for complete control at the 
higher altitudes. The proposed plan is flexible. For example, we could 
install full high altitude control over the west coast area, which was 
used as an example of where serious bottlenecks and traffic control 

roblems existed, at this morning’s meeting, and not have this upper 
ayer control activated in the center part of the United States or any- 
where else until it is required. 

Mr. Mottonan. As I understand it, according to your thinking here, 
this secondary airport would take care of that travel which we ordinar- 
ily describe as private or personal or pleasure travel. 

Mr. McMutten. I don’t say it would take complete care of it. 

Mr. Mottonan. Well, toa large extent, your idea is to withdraw that 
traffic from the larger airport. 

Mr,.McMutien. Yes. We have the same situation here in Washing- 
ton, with Beacon, Hybla Valley and others, serving as ee air- 
ports, i they are all closing up for various reasons. We are losing 
them all—— 

Mr. Motxtonan. I notice out Route 50, there must be 20 or 30 small 
aircraft parked there on a strip, or small airport. 

Mr. McMutien. Near LaGuardia, one of the busiest airports in the 
United States, there is a privately owned airport. I counted some- 
thing like 96 airplanes parked there last week. If you put all those 
on LaGuardia, imagine the situation you would have. 

Mr. Motionan. This one out here is the only one I know, but I 
imagine there are several others at strategic spots. This looked like 
it had 40 or 50 airplanes. 

Mr. McMutten. As General Arnold pointed out this morning, gen- 
eral aviation or business aviation is the most actively growing segment 
of the aviation industry, and I think that is why we have to plan for 
it and permit operation with less restrictions if possible. oh 

Mr. Mor1onan. Awhile ago you mentioned you had been director 
of aviation for the State of Florida. During what years? 

Mr. McMoutten. 1933 to 1936, inclusive. 

Mr. Motionan. Of course, there have been traffic changes since 
then, but if you were returning now as director of aviation for the 
State of Florida, what would you consider to be a proper field of your 
influence and authority there under the present system of law and 
regulation ? 

r. McMuttxen. Well, there is hardly anything that takes place in 
aviation that a well-organized and staffed State aeronautics commis- 
sion would not be concerned with. There would be the airport pro- 
gram, the promotion and development of general aviation and state- 
wide scheduled service, encouraging aviation education in the public 
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schools, airmarking. When I was State director of aeronautics in 
Florida, we not only airmarked every community in the State, but 
we marked the highways leading to the airports, so people could find 
the airports. That +e has now disappeared, but we used colorful 
signs attached to a 4-by-4 post which we painted with alternate strips 
of international orange and white to attract attention, they were 

laced in addition to street corners, 1 mile and another one-half mile 

rom each airport, with another at the entrance. We know that it 
stimulated the sale of airplanes. 

One case I remember was a resident of Mr. Meader’s State who came 
flying into Florida and said, “Mac, I think you would be interested in 
knowing how I happened to buy this airplane.” He said, “I’ve been 
living up in Michigan and my wife and I have been driving down here 
for about the last 5 or 6 years and we saw these markers saying air- 

rt, airport, and I said, we can fly any plese we want to go in Florida. 

o we bought a plane, and we fly nearly everywhere we want to go.” 

It demonstrates what a system of airports will do to develop the 
sale of airplanes. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. McMullen, in the airport aid program, does the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration have the final authority to decide 
what type of facilities will be constructed, or are they more or less 
bound to distribute the funds if a certain criterion is met by either 
the local airport management or the State aviation commission ? 

Mr. McMoutten. Well, first under the Federal Airport Act, the 
individual States are authorized to determine how the funds shall 
be distributed or administered. In other words, if the State legis- 
lature adopts legislation requiring the funds to be channeled through 
a State agency, that is required by Federal law. So it is optional 
to that extent. The State legislature has the option of authorizing 
a State agency to administer the Federal airport funds allocated that 
State in a manner similar to which funds allocated under the Federal 
highway program are administered by the States. 

With respect to a site location, theoretically, the local communities, 
together with the State officials, should determine the location of the 
airports, we think, and should determine what particular airports 
should be included in a given annual program, because they—— 

Mr. Meaper. You would leave that within the State’s discretion 
= that CAA would have no alternative except to go along with the 

tate. 

Mr. McMutten. Not altogether. The CAA would still have the 
authority to review the program and suggest that certain airports 
or projects uot be, or that others be included, and if there was any 
disagreement, they would try to settle it by mutual agreements. 

Mr. Meraver. We have one in Michigan, where the members of the 
Commission seem to do pretty well for their own localities, but if you 
haven’t a representative on that Commission, you don’t get airport 
money. 

Mr. McMctuen. As far as the technical end is concerned, a lot of 
ao don’t seem to appreciate and understand that you need just as 

ong a runway in a small town as you do in a large town to accom- 


modate a given type of aircraft such as the Convair. Therefore, the 
CAA should —— standards governing lengths and widths and 


so forth, that should be a criterion or guide for the States and com- 
munities in building airports. But the CAA often goes too far, we 
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think; as an illustration we do not agree with the methods or pro- 
cedures the CAA follows in adopting criteria and standards. We 
are now having a considerable dispute with them regarding two items 
in particular. One is sealcoating. 

Mr. MornoHan. We have a rollcall and we have to go. We will 
be back in a matter of 20 minutes, probably. Meanwhile the com- 
mittee will be in recess. 

(A recess was taken.) 

Mr. Motionan. The subcommittee will come to order. 

_ Mr. Meader, will you continue, please. 

Mr. Meaper. [I think we interrupted Mr. McMullen in the middle 
of an answer, 

Would the reporter read back his answer. 

(The reporter reads back the answer of Mr. McMullen.) 

Mr. McMouttxn. Sealcoating is an application of bituminous mate- 
rials over the surface of a paved runway to prevent its deterioration. 

Mr. MotioHan. May I interrupt to ask you what your position is 
with reference to this concrete surface ? 

Mr. McMouttxn. Well, coming from Florida, we used a lot of sand 
and soil stabilization with bituminous materials. You mean asphalt 
versus concrete ? 

Mr. Mottonan. Yes. 

Mr. McMutten. Well, really, I am not in a position to answer that 
from a technical standpoint because I have not been directly involved 
in airport construction since the 200,000- and 300,000-pound airplanes 
have buen placed in operation, which makes some difference in the 
required thicknesses and strengths of runway pavement. 

While I was actually engaged in airport construction, it was usually 
a matter of which was the cheaper because either one was satisfactory. 

Now, I do not know; I would reserve the opportunity to express a 
different opinion. 

Mr. MotitouHan. Wouldn’t the strength of the airport be determined 
by the depth of the pavement, regardless of whether it was concrete, 
that is, cement concrete, or bituminous concrete ? 

Mr. McMoutten. That, and the subsoil conditions. You see, in the 
concrete runway, you reinforce with steel, and you can get more of a 
bridge effect than you can get with a bituminous pavement. 

Authorizing sealcoating as an eligible item under the FAAP pro- 
gram is important to the smaller communities that have taken over an 
area in a large surplus airport with large paved areas, in runways, 
taxiways, and aprons. They certainly should be maintained in the 
interest of national defense, if not for civil aviation at the moment. 
There are yards and yards of pavement, of course, in a runway, taxi- 
ways, and the apron, which at many of these airports are not required 
at the moment for the present traffic. 

But inasmuch as the airports already have the runways and taxi- 
ways already constructed, we believe it will be cheaper to maintain 
them than it would to let them deteriorate and then reconstruct them 
all over again when they are needed. 

Or, in many cases, they are needed at the present time for the traffic 
that does exist, but the cities are unable, because of the cost, to apply 
the surface treatment known as sealcoating. 

CAA considers that to be maintenance, and it is a borderline case, 
we will admit. However, it is also reconstruction, it not only adds 
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materially to the life of the pavement but adds to the traction and 
therefore increases safety, and in many cases increases the visibility 
for night and marginal weather operations. 

However, with the CAA taking its present attitude that sealcoating 
is maintenance rather than construction or reconstruction, there are 
millions of dollars worth of pavement that will soon deteriorate to 
where there will have to be a major job in reconstruction, whereas a 
good sealcoating job would save the pavement and avoid the recon- 
struction. 

That is an example of where we think there is too much Federal 
control, rather than acceding to the recommendations and opinions of 
the State and local people who are responsible for the airport opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, do you make a distinction between resurfacing 
and sealcoating ? 

Mr. McMut1en. No; those are synonymous terms. 

Mr. Mrapver. Doesn’t CAA allocate funds for resurfacing? 

Mr. McMutten. If, according to the last letter we had from them, 
the surfacing amounts to as much as 100 pounds per square yard 

Mr. Motxonan. That is right. 

Mr. McMoutten. Which is a thicker coating than necessary to simply 
preserve and prevent the cracking and other defects that take place. 

Mr. Meaper. Does that type of resurfacing go beyond the financial 
ability of the local units of government to put up the matching funds? 

Mr. McMoutten. Sealcoating the average runway would require 
$10,000 to $15,000—for one runway—and you would require at least 
an equal amount of money for taxiway and apron areas. So, about 
the cheapest resealing job for an airport of the type I am speaking of 
would be about $25,000 or $30,000, on up to $75,000 or $100,000. 

These small communities with 3 or 4 airline schedules a day do not 
normally have the income or finances to do this kind of a job. 

Mr. Mottonan. By sealing, then, you are not talking about a 100- 
pound treatment, you are talking about a little 25-pound treatment? 

And you are just wasting your time, in effect, unless you want to 
do it every year. If you put 100 on, you can walk away from it for 
5 years. 

Mr. McMutten. Well, that is true. 

Mr. Meaper. And how much more expensive would the resurfacing 
of 100 pounds—to what ? 

Mr. McMutten. One hundred pounds to a square yard. 

I would only be able to guess, at the present price, about 3 to 4 times, 

The other regulation that is giving local officials and airport opera- 
tors a lot of concern, at the present time is the CAA’s policy with 
respect to the clear-zone approach, which varies with the type of air- 
port, from 1,000 feet long and 300 feet wide up to 2,700 feet long and 
1,000 feet wide. 

CAA wants these approach zones to be included in the airport area 
itself, regardless of whether what may now exist at the end of the 
runway be a residential or factory area or includes a constructic™ of 
any type. And, it is placing an economic burden on the communities 
that many of them are unable to meet, and they feel, inasmuch as the 
CAA in many cases has already approved the expenditure of Federal 
funds for development of the airport, with the hazards already there, 
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they should not now, in the middle of the stream, so to speak, change 
the rules and require the cities to acquire these clearance zones. 

While most airport officials are in agreement with the principle, they 
think that there should be more latitude in enforcing the so-called 
regulation. 

. Meaver. Well, there again, CAA matches funds for clearing 
approaches, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. McMouen. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. But you say even the 25 percent is too much of a burden 
on the local government to put up ¢ 

Mr. McoMutten. That is right. The local share is 50 percent. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, the State puts up—— 

Mr. McMutxen. Well, in some cases the States do, but there are 
only about 16 or 17 States that have appropriations of any material 
size for assisting political subdivisions with airport development. 

Mr. Chairman, you asked me a question a short time ago about what 
a State aeronautics commission should concern themselves with, and 
Cans one some additional activities I would like to include in the 
record. 

In most States commissions are very active in assisting the air- 
lines in obtaining adequate airport facilities at rates and charges 
that are equitable to both the carrier and the community. 

In many cases the airlines attempt to obtain use of the airport for 
little or no charge, and in the other cases, the communities try to over- 
charge the carriers. The States are in an excellent position to act 
as an arbitrator or to call the two groups together and preside at joint 
meetings, which have been very effective. 

Mr. Meaper. By the way, is that matter completely within the 
jurisdiction of the State? There is no Federal control over rates. 

Mr. McMouutien. Airport rates are under the direct control of 
neither, but it is a means by which a not directly interested agency can 
call two groups together and many times effect a compromise, work 
out an agreement, that would be difficult reaching otherwise. 

The State aeronautics commission can also assist local communities 
in establishing an airport traffic pattern to reduce a noise problem. 
In Massachusetts, where they have a very well organized State aero- 
nautics commission, several years ago they established a traffic pat- 
tern around the Boston airport which alleviated a serious noise prob- 
lem and thereby prevented the city of Boston from taking direct 
action, which was not the case in New York State, where the city 
of Cedarhurst proceeded with the adoption of an ordinance to pre- 
vent low flying over the town. 

If the State could have stepped in there in the earlier days when 
the noise first began to be a problem and established a traffic pattern, 
that would alleviate the noise as much as possible, the Cedarhurst 
case might have been avoided. 

Another very worthwhile activity of a State commission is the 
publication and distribution of a State aviation map, which will 
normally show in more detail the airport and other aeronautical in- 
formation pertaining to that State and permits flying within or across 
the State, without a cockpit full of paper. 

Flying in many States, even the smaller States, requires 3 or 4 
of the large aeronautical charts, approximately 2 feet wide and 3 
feet long, to cover all the points within the State, whereas a State 
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can publish its own map and have it small and convenient to handle 
like a roadmap. 

In many States the areonautics commissions have assisted the State 
departments of education in locating school buildings in places that 
would be less subjected to the noise of an airplane, such as the ap- 
proaches to the airports. 

Mr. Meaper. I suppose I should look this up rather than ask you, 
Mr. McMullen, but my understanding is that if the criteria is met 
by the local airport for a proposed improvement project which would 
be eligible under the Federal Airport Aid Act, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is more or less obliged to go ahead and allocate funds 
in accordance with the recommendations of either the locality or the 
State aeronautics commission; isn’t that correct? 

You talked about their negotiating a compromise, but they do not 
have complete discretion in the matter; that is, the CAA does not 
have complete discretion in the matter ; does it? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes; it does. 

If I understand the question correctly, it does in all cases except 
where the State requires funds to be channeled through a State agency. 
Otherwise CAA can deal directly with the community and they can 
approve what projects they want to, or disapprove what projects they 
want to, 

Mr. Mraper. Well, now, they are required by law to give a certain 
amount of the total appropriation to the States in accordance with the 
formula; aren’t they? 

Mr. McMouttxn. That is true, but——— 


Mr. Meaper. In other words, they could not give it all to the State 
of New York and not give ony to Michigan ? 


Mr. McMumien. Oh, no; 75 percent of the appropriated funds are 
distributed by formula, based on population a area. Then CAA has 
25 percent that they can allot to projects in 1 State or in 3 or 4 or 
more States. 

Mr. Meaper. And with respect to the funds to which each State 
is entitled, according to the formula, the discretion is pretty much 
either in the State agency or the local agencies, as to which projects 
will be undertaken ? 

Mr. McMutten. Well, there again, I will have to answer the same 
way I did before. I think that they are pretty much in the discretion 
of the State agencies when the State law requires the CAA to turn 
the funds over to them for allocation and distribution. 

In other cases, the CAA has full discretion as to where the funds 
are spent. 

Mr. Muaper. I guess that is all. 

Mr. Piarincer. Colonel McMullen, during the course of the staff 
preparation for the hearings, we talked with the head of the avia- 
tion department of the Port of New York Authority, and he ex- 
pressed some concern over the operation of the 1955 Airport Aid Act 
in this respect : 

The New York Port Authority, for instance, wants to undertake a 
construction project which will last for 2 years. All they can get out 
of CAA is a commitment for the current year, and he was interested 
in seeing that there be some legislation which would at least give 
organizations such as the port authority or any municipal or govern- 
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mental organization that was going to undertake a construction pro- 
gram some assurance once the project was approved that the money 
would become available to them as appropriations become available, 
and not leave them, so to speak, on tenterhooks, wondering whether 
there will be enough money in the subsequent years. 

Does this provide any problem among your people, as well? 

Mr. MoMutten. Yes; it does. 

But that is a very difficult problem because there are advantages 
and disadvantages to such a proposal. 

In other words, what the larger airport authorities, like the Port 
of New York Authority, would like to see is, when they come in with 
a $15 to $50 million project, have the CAA say, “Yes, we will match 
it; we will only be able to give you $5 million this year, but we will 
give you $5 million next year, and so on, until it is finished.” 

That would obligate the Government, under that sort of a plan, 
to spend in New York that amount of money each year until the 
project is completed. However, in the succeeding years, traffic, for 
some reason or another, might be shifted to or greatly expanded at 
Boston, for example, and the Boston airport becomes more important 
from the national interest than the New York airport. 

And there might not be enough funds to continue with the New 
York project and pick up the Boston project which, in the meantime, 
has become more important. 

So, as it is now, grant agreements are just entered into from year 
to year, and if Boston becomes more important than New York in 
the second year, then CAA can shift funds that might be available 
to Boston. That is the advantage. 

The other way would permit long-range planning and construction 
which as I pointed out in my statement are important to airport de- 
velopment. And with the present size and cost of terminal-type air- 

orts, you have to be able to plan your construction in stages, year 

y year, because you cannot deco complete it all in 1 year. That 
means you must be able to depend on finances being available. 

It is very important that the community be able to plan these long- 
range projects with as much degree of certainty as possible, and that 
is why we recommended that the act be extended reasonably soon. 

Mr. Praprncer. But the mere extension of the act would not solve 
this problem ? 

Mr. McMutten. No, that would not; that is right. 

Mr. Puarrneer. Do you have that question of shifting in impor- 
tance of airports from one period to another? Have you been faced 
with that problem ? 

Mr. McMoutuen. Not so much with the shifting of importance of 
airports as with the shifting in the amounts of appropriations, which 
is the same difference. 

Mr. Prarrncer. Well, I am thinking in terms of a program such 
. the 1955 program, which made available $250 million for a period 
of 4 years. 

Mi. McMutten. Well, really, the civil aviation officials were under 
~ opinion when the act was passed that it would permit such a proce- 

ure. 

Mr. Piartncer. What dissuaded you from that opinion ? 

Mr. McMutten. Pardon? 

Mr. Puarincer. What dissuaded you from that opinion? 
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‘ Mr. McMutien. Well, CAA decides it is not the law, so—that is 
an example of what I pointed out in my statement, there are too many 
times where the Federal agencies interpret the law one way and we do 
not agree. 

Mr. Prarincer. We could not very well have State officials deter- 
mining what the Federal law is. 

Mr. Meaper. I notice on page 6 as one of the functions you men- 
tioned : The State could take over the registration of airerait? 

Mr. McMoutten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, does that mean that you would also have the 
States certify to airworthiness? 

Mr. McMutten. No, sir. There are two different things suggested 
there. One is airworthiness and one is simply the registration of title, 
transfer of title, like you register title to your car. 

Mr. Meaper. And now that is done by CAA, is it? 

Mr. McMutten. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, if you have those two functions together, this 
certificate of title and the airworthiness, isn’t there an easier control 
over being certain that unworthy aircraft do not fly ? 

Mr. McMutten. That is the theory of it. But you do not have, 
boats and automobiles and radios and television, and every piece and 

art of them certified by the Federal Government that they are satis- 

actory. In fact, in some instances, aircraft components manufac- 
tured and sold under the shield of the Federal certification, are still not 
airworthy. Many failure occur in engine parts and plane parts, navi- 
gational instruments and so forth, and manufacturers often say, “Well, 
we built them to Federal specifications,” and that is it, and in many 
cases they refuse to make them good which General Motors or some- 
body else, Buick or Cadillac, would normally do with a defective auto- 
mobile or part. 

Now, we think we know enough about aeronautical design and ma- 
terials, and the business is progressing to where there are enough air- 
planes being built and manufactured, enough of a market, that anyone 
willing to spend the time and money to get in the business, or anyone 
who is in the business, will be interested enough in maintaining and 
manufacturing an airworthy article, whether or not there are Federal 
regulations and Federal certification. Unnecessary regulation is 
stymying development, it is keeping people with good ideas and 
engineers who could probably produce better and more economical 
aircraft than we have now, from ever getting started. 

The terrific amount of time and the cost of a Federal certificate 
keeps many, many people from ever starting to produce airplanes that 
might revolutionize the industry. 

r. Maver. Now, that sounds to me like you are recommending 
that we do away with the requirement of airworthiness. 

Mr. McMoutten. Exactly, for the smaller type of aircraft, up to, 
perhaps, 10,000 pounds or less. 

Mr. Meraper. Of course, I think there is a little difference between 
something that flies in the air and a boat or an automobile. 

Mr. McMoutten. We have taken that into consideration. 

Mr. Mraper. Of course, even so, many States require brakes to be 
tested and so on and certificates that they have been tested. I am a 
little surprised that you recommend that we do away with all the 
inspection. 
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Mr. McMutixn. I am not, sir. You misunderstood what I am 
recommending, I believe. 

We are talking about the airworthiness certificate, that is, the 
original certificate that the manufacturer must have before he can 
ever manufacture or sell the article. Now, the annual aircraft in- 
spection or periodic inspection, the same as your automobile, can still 
be done by the local operator, or the agency that sells the airplane, 
just the same as your automobile is inspected by a garage or sales 
agency. 

Mr. Meaper. Is that required now? 

Mr. McMutten. Well, the Federal Government has been doing it 
mostly. They sometimes designate maintenance mechanics who have 
the authority to inspect them for the CAA. 

Mr. Meaper. What you would do away with is the requirement that 
the manufacturer have his plans and designs certificated by the CAA? 

Mr. McMutten. That is right. 

Here is an example. I mentioned a while ago about the time that 
was spent in one meeting discussing the specification for a wheel on 
an airplane. Well, I remember one of the first automobiles I had, 
with demountable rims—the lugs on the wheels were not large enough 
to hold the rims on. Every time I would get going up around 50 
miles an hour, the tire and the rim would ro off, out in a field, lots 
of times. 

Well, there was no Federal regulation to require the automobile 
manufacturer to change those lugs, but he did it very quickly. Other- 
wise, he would not have sold any more automobiles. We think the 
same situation would exist in the aviation field. 

Mr. Meaper. If a wing falls off, you won’t need to have—— 

Mr. McMutten. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I mean, your tire could roll off and you still could 
drive a car, but if something happened to an airplane because of 
faulty design, that is a completely different matter than a boat or 
automobile, in my opinion. 

Mr. McMutten. Well, we have been building airplanes now for 50 
years, and we think we have learned enough so that we can place that 
responsibility on the manufacturer. Wings sometimes fall off of fed- 
erally certified aircraft. 

Mr. Puarrineer. Hasn’t that been done to some extent by the CAA? 

Mr. McMuuten. To some-extent. But it only helps the manufac- 
turer that is already in business. 

Mr. Puarineer. I see. What you are talking about is that it is a 
deterrent to the entry into the field by new people. 

Mr. McMuten. That is right. 

Mr. Meapver. Are you complaining that regulations and specifica- 
tions are not—— 

Mr. McMutten. Too restrictive. 

Mr. Mraper. Not modern enough, they are not good, or that there 
should not be any at all, even if they are good ? 

Mr. McMuutzn. Too restrictive and too costly to comply with. 

Mr. Meraper. That could be corrected by correcting the specifica- 
tions; couldn’t it? 

Mr. McMoutten. Possibly. 

Mr. Meaper. Without just abolishing them completely ? 
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I wanted to ask you about these war surplus airports. Have you 
had any problems among your membership about the so-called reca 
ture movement of the Air Force to get these surplus airports back in 
military hands? 

Mr. McMoutten. Not recently, sir, in the last year or two. But it 
has been a very serious problem ever since World War II. 

We concur with General Arnold’s suggestion this morning—if I 
ean think of the wording—that the military should not at this late 
date have the authority to move in and recapture or take over these 
civil airports simply because they may have had an installation on 
them at one time or another. Even though much of the expansion 
took place with military funds, it was still the taxpayers’ money, and 
if the airports are needed now for civil aviation, we think the mili- 
-~ should look someplace else in most cases. 

nterested agencies and persons should take a reasonable look at the 
request and local situation, of course. The reason we feel so strongly 
about the arbitrary action of the military is that in many cases they 
move in and take over what we call a downtown airport or the closest 
possible site to a community. We think that should be reserved for 
civil aviation. The military have most everything on a base that they 
need to live with except possibly schools. They have their own com- 
missary and post exchanges and their clubs and recreation facilities, 
and their work is right at the base, they don’t have to go off some place 
to work. 

We think if anyone has to give way, as far as an airport location is 
concerned, that it should be the military that should move the further 
away from town, not only for the reasons mentioned but also from the 
noise standpoint. 

Mr. Praprneer. Do any of your constituent members maintain the 
so-called secondary airports at the present time? 

Mr. McMutten. No, sir; I do not know of any—not as such. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Do you have in mind that they could construct the 
secondary airports, or do you have in mind extending Federal airport 
aid to the owners of the smaller airports, privately owned airports, 
outside of metropolitan areas? 

Mr. MoMotten. I think Federal aid should be extended, certainly. 

Mr. Puiaprneer. To privately owned airports? 

Mr. McMutten. Oh, not to privately owned. 

With respect to privately owned airports, however, there is one 
thing that could be done that would alleviate many of the problems 
and would salvage many privately owned airports that are being sold 
for other uses, and that would be to relieve the areas of the airports 
that are made available to public use without cost from real-estate 
taxes. 

As previously brought ought, real-estate taxes are forcing many of 
these privately owned airports out of business. 

Mr. Prarrneer. Your air-traffic control plan in zone 2 apparently 
contemplates the same type of control and regulation as we have at 
the present time? 

r. McMuturen. Well, I comment on the plan in the attached 
pages. 

With respect to zone 2, I said, in zone 2, which includes the flight 
levels at which most air traffic currently moves, navigation and flight 
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control could continue on the present basis. with traffic changes in 
operational procedures taking place as improved navigational traf- 
fic-control facilities become available. 

Mr. Piapinger. You are not endorsing the present type of regula- 
tion that we have in that area? —. 

Mr. McMoutten. Oh, no, sir. I think there is much to be done to 
improve our flight-control procedures and facilities. 

Mr. Mottonan. Colonel McMullen, thank you very much for being 
with us. You have been very helpful, very informative, and we ap- 
preciate your sg 

Mr. McMouten. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON LEGAL AND Monetary AFFAIRS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Robert H. Mollohan (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Mollohan (chairman of the subcommit- 
~y Meader, Younger, Minshall, and Chudoff. 

iso present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel, and 
Elizabeth Heater, clerk. 

Mr. Mottonan. A quorum is present, and the subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Charles A. Parker, executive 
director, National Aviation Trades Association. 

Mr. Parker, I notice you have a prepared statement, and if you 
have not already done so in your prepared statement, would you please 
give us a brief biographical sketch of yourself, and also a statement 
as » the association with which you are affiliated, which you repre- 
sent 

Mr. Parker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. PARKER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL AVIATION TRADES ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


T had better start off by saying that my name is Charles A. Parker, 
and I am serving as executive director of the National Aviation Trades 
Association. 

I have a degree in industrial engineering out of college in 1930, 
but. I started in aviation in 1928, part time. I have been full time 
in aviation since 1932 and a pilot for 22 years. I have been treasurer 
and vice president of several commercially operating companies up 
to Pearl Harbor, and then again in the New York area in charge of 
sales, advertising, and public relations for Robinson Aviation from 
1945 through 1948. I spent from the spring of 1942 through the fall 
of 1945 on the headquarters staff of the Air Force Transport Com- 
mand with worldwide missions and attained the rank of major. 

Since December 1949, I have served as executive director of this 
association and have provided Washington representation on legis- 
lative matters, conducted liaison with agencies of Government, mili- 
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tary and other associations, and worked for general improvement 
of our category of aviation. 

This category of aviation is sometimes called fixed base aviation, 
and it is composed of concerns engaged in various commercial avia- 
tion operations that include aircraft and aviation product sales, air- 
port operation, flight training, air taxi services, aerial dusting, and 
spraying, maintenance and repair, and other miscellaneous activi- 
ties. Our membership totals some 400 concerns in 47 States. 

May I point out that fixed base aviation, which we represent, is 
the fundamental activity of all aviation. We are the people who 
distribute and sell the utility aircraft and products to general aviation 
users. The subsequent success of the operation of these aircraft by 
industry, agriculture, and the private owner then very greatly de- 
pends upon the extent and quality of our services, including fueling, 
storing, maintaining, and overhauling. 

In addition, many of our operators provide airports, through pri- 
vate capital, which are commercially operated and often serve as the 
only landing facility in a particular community. In some States these 
i have outnumbered the publicly owned facilities. Obviously, 
is: a these airports the usefulness of the airplane would be greatly 
reduced. 

Our Sigh training schools are of vital importance since they have 
been the historic wellspring for the development of pilots and me- 
saaniee for our own operations as well as for business flying and the 
airlines. 

Our operations which reach into the grassroots levels of the country 
are often the sole center of activity at which young men can make 
contact with aviation and learn to fly and develop aviation skills, It 
its often at our commercial base operations that these people seq 
their first working experience as pilots or mechanics that enables them 
to better qualify for airline and other industry Gperefions and employ- 
ment. In addition, through contract with our facilities and services, 
we know that many young men have been motivated toward military 
flying careers. ; 

It is also at our airports and in our class of operations that many 
of the general public have first come in contact with aviation and 
taken to the air, which has eventually led to many a confirmed airline 
traveler. 

On the basis of some general information obtained over 2 years 
ago through a survey which we conducted, it appears certain that 
the investment in fixed base aviation in hangars, buildings, aircraft, 
and equipment today exceeds that of the scheuled air carrier industry. 

We would like to comment on several matters that appear to be of 
concern to the committee, including the status and operations of CAA 
and CAB, the Harding report, and the Air Coordinating Committee. 

There is not frequently a conflict of interest between the three prin- 
cipal groups using the air, namely, the military, the airlines, and gen- 
eral aviation, of which our commercial operations are a part. As you 
know, the former CAA Administrator was under fire for alleged fail- 
ure to adequately develop programs relating to airways and air traf- 
fic control to meet present and future requirements. It is evident to 
us that confusion has been and still is great regarding these entire 
matters. We feel that CAA has been handicapped in the past in that 
they were not provided sufficient tools with which to cope with the sit- 
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uation. In this I include their status in the Government structure 
and their ability to deal effectively with the Military Establishment, 
as well as their appropriations. 

As you know, the matter of separating CAA from the Commerce 
Department and creating an independent agency has been the subject 
of hearings before the Senate Aviation Subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ator Monroney. Our organization took the position that CAA should 
be established as an independent agency of government. We also 
brought out the fact that the establishment of an assistant to the 
President, on the current aviation facilities study, may be an indica- 
tion of the level to which aviation must one day be raised in govern- 
ment if it is to cope adequately with the problems of air. Creatin 
CAA as an independent agency would seem to be the first step towar 
attaining a possible eventual Cabinet position for civil aviation. 

We believe that CAA has been handicapped in the past by failure 
of the Military Establishment to properly work with them or with 
industry. If CAA is not adequately informed or in a position to work 
effectively with the military, it is hard to see how they can be blamed 
for failure in working out common solutions to the airspace, airways, 
and airports problems. 

One thing is certain: aviation has caused a terriffic impact upon our 
travel and communications, social and economic orders, and will 
further do so in the days ahead. Indeed, aviation has a fantastic 
future with constant expansion in use, ever-changing requirements, 
and endless technical developments. Obviously, problem after prob- 
lem will be forced upon us for solution. 

One thing, therefore, that must be done, as the Harding report im- 
plies, is to accomplish an integration of civil and military activities 
planning and the proper coordination of developments that will affect 
all parties with respect to facilities and use of the airspace. To put 
it bluntly, something will be needed that can literally bang the heads 
of the military together with those of the Federal Government charged 
with aviation responsibilities and the civil aviation industry. 

Regarding the present status of CAA, recall the independent status 
under which civil aviation was established in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. I understand that this act came about only after long 
and thoughtful study. I further understand that the latter orders 
by President Roosevelt in 1940, which created its present subjugated 

ition in the Commerce Department, can be considered as having 
mn rash and hasty in view of the thought and effort that had gone 
into the first version. . 

I want to speak briefly about the new Federal aid airport program 
being administered by CAA. This program received a serious blow 
due to the policies of a particular Under Secretary of Transportation 
for Commerce several years ago. This airport program, however, is 
a “must.” Based on past performances, we believe CAA can admin- 
ister it well, but here again, military interests and plans must be 
further coordinated. 

Mr. Motionan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Motionan. On the record. 

Mr. Parker, will you please identify the man to whom you are 
referring as the Under Secretary of Transportation for Commerce? 
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Mr. Parker. Yes, sir; Mr. Robert Murray, of Pennsylvania, who 
preceded Mr. Rothschild. 

Mr. Moiitonan. Will you spell out for the record some of those 
policies to which you are referring ? 

Mr. Parker. One of the most severe policies was the one relating 
to this airport aid program, or rather, in which the program was 
curbed, staggered, and delayed, and was only, I must admit, picked 
up and carried forward again by the good work of the Hill. 

Mr. Mot1zonan. What was Mr. Murray’s justification for it? 

Mr. Parker. I do not know. I do not know if anybody knew. 

Mr. Mottonan. Did he feel that airport construction was a field in 
which there should be no Federal participation ? 

Mr. Parker. No; he never went, that I knew, flatly on the record 
against it. But I think he was motivated by one or two things: one, 
he was following the economy line of the administration very sharply, 
and secondly, in doing that he was also attempting to make a good 
name for himself, I think, down here. 

Mr. Mottonan. You mean in the economy field ? 

Mr. Parker. In the economy area. And that reflected over on, too, 
numerous areas of activity. 

The whole attitude which stems from this Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, who rules the CAA, is terribly important to aviation, because 
if the party in that position fails to realize or understand aviation 
and takes some of these arbitrary and strange attitudes, he can create 
an attitude in industry that is deadly, and a morale in CAA that is 
deadly. 

And, of course, he did not hold with Mr. Lee, the former Administra- 
tor—I believe it was Fred Lee—and there was a bad break that de- 
veloped there and bad blood, with Lee carrying out certain things and 
Mr. Murray curbing things on the side, and that was the thing that 
started the rift that carried on to Mr. Rothschild and led to Mr. Lee’s 
dismissal, 

Mr. Motionan. During what period was Mr. Murray Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce? 

Mr. Parker. He came in right after Mr. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Mottonan. He came in in 1953? 

Mr. Parker. That was 1953. 

Mr. MottoHan. When did he leave? 

Mr. Parker. He must have been there over 21% years. 

Mr. Motionan. He left sometime in 1955? 

Mr. Parker. Perhaps a little earlier, early 1955 or late 1954. 

Mr. Moiionan. During that period, were there not appropriations 
for airport construction aid on the part of the Federal Government? 
There was an appropriation in 1953, wasn’t there, for Federal aid to 
airport construction ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, I believe there was. However, I do not think that 
it was to the order or extent that it should have been to meet some of 
the needs and requirements with which we were then faced and with 
which about everybody knew we were going to be faced. 

Mr. Motiroman. Was there an appropriation in 1954? 

Mr. Parxer. That I would have to check back and determine. I 
am sorry, I cannot tell you just how that was handled. 
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Mr. Motxionan. I was‘trying to determine just how effective his 
opposition has beeen. Of course, in 1955 we passed the airport aid 
rogram and provided for two-hundred-and-thirty-odd million dol- 
ars, I think it was, to be spent over 4 years, approximately $63 million 
a year. 
~ Mr. Parker. That was partly the work of Senator Monroney, I 
believe, and I must say, Democratically dominated committees of the 
House and Senate. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Minshall? 

Mr. MinsuHauu. May I ask, how is Mr. Rothschild doing in his 
cipeety as Under Secretary ? 

r. Parker. I think Mr. Rothschild has received a small jar from 
some of the industry support that Fred Lee obtained. 

And I think that it seems almost a sudden realization of our problems 
has not gotten into really high places such as this development of this 
Harding Report and so forth. I think Mr. Rothschild is trying to put 
on a good record over there at the present time. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. He has done a good job so far? 

4 ve te I guess I could say that he has not particularly done a 
ad job. 

Mr. MinsHau. There is quite an improvement over Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Parker. Oh, yes, definitely. 

Mr. Meraper. I believe you said something, while we were off the 
record, which indicated that Mr. Murray had no background in 
aviation; is that correct ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. From the material we had seen, he had little, 
if any, association or background in aviation. 

Mr. Meaper. You said something about his becoming an expert 
overnight, or something, which led me to think that—— 

Mr. Parker. I refer to him as a self-appointed expert. It is un- 
fortunate to have people like that in any position controlling aviation, 
because it is a highly specialized subject in itself. 

Mr. Mraper. Now perhaps you do not want to make any generaliza- 
tion of this kind, but would you criticize his administration as Under 
Secretary because he aggressively blocked progress in aviation or 
because he simply was not an aggressive advocate of improved aviation 
facilities? 

Mr. Parker. Perhaps he did not understand and was learning and 
was overcautious and that led him to do some of the things that he did. 

Mr. Meaper. I think some of the observations you made in the record 
would give the impression that he was intentionally trying to hold 
back advances in aviation. 

Mr. Parker. I do not think anybody in that position, and I do not 
think Mr. Murray would, inbenclonaly try to hold this thing back. 
But perhaps, should I say, through ignorance and hewing to the line 
and the economy situation, this unfortunate situation developed in 
which the whole industry. became pretty upset. 

Mr. Meaper. Are you suggesting that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, and specifically the ‘Agmitiidtentor, Mr. Lee, sought more 
appropriations for airport aid than Mr. Murray would approve? 

r. Parker. I understand so, and I understand that Mr. Lee, of 
course, was outspoken about the need of a second airport here in 
Washington and that his superiors had taken a different tack. 
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Mr. Maver. Congress did get into that act. 

Mr. Parser. That is right. 

I must say, just as a personal opinion, that that second airport for 
Washington is desperately needed. This is becoming a terrifically 
congested situation over here. I had no realization of how congested 
and what the problem was until I had occasion to take somebody over 
there here about 2 or 3 weeks ago, and I think it is almost fantastic, 
the volume of traffic that is pouring into that somewhat congested 
airport, not too large a facility. We need the second airport in Wash- 
aon very greatly, gentlemen. 

r. MotioHan. Mr. Parker, with reference to Mr. Murray, I gather 
from what you said in the exchanges we have had here in the last few 
minutes that Mr. Murray actively opposed any Federal aid for air- 
port construction program to the extent, as I recall, that there was no 
appropriation by the Congress for Federal aid to airports in 1954? 

Mr. Parker. I would much prefer to go back to the actual record 
than attempt to answer that, but I can say that I understood that he 
had staggered the thing either completely or curbed it very material- 
ly emt what was needed. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, there was no Federal airport aid construc- 
tion in the 1954 legislative program. 

Mr. Parker. That is the fact then out of the record. Well then, 
he had a very big hand in that, in my estimation, and that is what 
some of the criticism was directed against. 

Mr. MottoHan. Now his successor in the Under Secretary position, 
who exercises direct responsibility in authority for CAA, is Mr. Roths- 
child. We mentioned a while ago Mr. Murray’s lack of background 
in aviation. What is Mr. Rothschild’s background, is he an aviation 
expert, is he from the aviation industry ? 

r. Parker. Well, I know he has had experience in the workings 
of Ronee and has participated in the Maritime Commission. 
I believe he was head of that at one point. 

Mr. MotioHan. The Maritime is ships, 

Mr. Parker. But his experience in aviation is mighty thin, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Mottonan. Well, has he had any to your knowledge? 

Mr. Parker. I do not think so. 

Mr. MoxtioHan. Has he been with Douglas or Lockheed or any? 

Mr. Parker. I do not think so from what I have seen of his records, 
from what brief information I have seen. I am very confident he has 
never flown as a pilot. 

Perhaps some of us in aviation place a little too much emphasis on 
whether a person in high places has flown or not. 

Mr. Motionan. I do not think it is necessary for them to be a pilot, 
but I was just wondering whether or not he has been an executive in 
one of the larger aircraft companies such as Douglas or Lockheed or 
Boeing, or one of those? 

Mr. Parker. If he has, I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Motxowan. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Minswati. Mr. Chairman, I know a little bit about Mr. Roths- 
child. He refers to himself as a rag merchant. 

Mr. Motionan. As a what? 

Mr. MrnsHatu. A rag merchant. He is the owner of the largest 
department store in Kansas City. He is an outstanding adminis- 
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trator. He had never had any experience with ships or shipping, but 
he came into the Maritime Administration as the Administrator of 
that Department. Iserved under him as General Counsel and I know 
from first hand of the excellent job he did for the Maritime even with- 
out a shipping background. I am sure that he is trying to do just 
as able a job in the Department of Commerce as Under Secretary. 

Mr. Motxonan. I am confident of that. I had no intention of ques- 
tioning that, I was only trying to find out—— 

Mr. MinsHau. To my best knowledge, his sole background is in 
the retail trade in the department store field. However, I think Mr. 
Rothschild is best able to speak for himself. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask Mr. Parker 
one question. I came in late, after he had read his statement. 

I take it from what I have heard in the short time I have been here 
that you think it is absolutely necessary that an Under Secretary of 
Commerce, having to do with aviation, should have some experience in 
aviation ? 

Mr. Parser. I certainly think that is very helpful at any level. We 
have had in the past history of this industry, many self-appointed 
experts at one time or another. 

recall a vast amount of editorializing that went on and articles that 
were written after the war by every sort of Tom, Dick, and Harry 
because they had had a little experience in this thing, some smathering, 
and set.themselves up as great prognosticators of the future, et cetera, 
et cetera. There were so many people that were so wrong after 1946 
that it is pathetic. However, in many cases the people who have been 
in this thing and sweated it out for years and years and years and 
taken the hard knocks to get it up where it is today, were bypassed 
and discounted. 

I went to conferences, and have the records today of statements I 
made, in which I was very unpopular in view of the very grandiose 
things and schemes that were going to take place. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So, to summarize your answer to me, you think civil 
aviation has suffered because of the fact that the Administrators in 
Government have not had the necessary background experience in 
aviation to properly administer it? 

Mr. Parker. When you say Administrators in Government, sir, do 
you mean people controlling CAA? 

Mr. Cuuvorr. That is right. . 

Mr. Parxer. Yes, I feel so. And that could go through to the Sec- 
rey of Commerce, himself, who, after all, in the final analysis, is the 

Mr. Meaper. Of course, Mr. Parker, you. realize that the Under 
Secretary in charge of transportation has other modes of transporta- 
tion interests under his jurisdiction as well as aviation ? 

Mr. Parxer. That is right. 

Mr. Meraper. I mean, if you follow through this proposition that 
you have to be an expert in order to be an Under Secretary, then he 
would have to be an expert in railroading and shipping an 

Mr. Parker. Well, that is true. 

Mr. Meaper. And trucking and highways. And the Bureau of 
Public Roads comes under the Commerce Department; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Parker. Yes; it does. 
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But if we had CAA as an independent agency aud had a man at its 
head that had a wealth of administrative and aviation experience, as a 
combination, I think that might be a very healthy situation. 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. Well, I am not questioning now this matter of 
separating CAA from the Commerce Department and making it an 
independent agency. 

However, under the existing setup, you could hardly expect anyone 
to be an expert in all of the various modes of transportation. After 
all, I think it is still debatable whether an administrator needs to be 
an expert anyway. Sometimes the experts get bent, you know, and 
they cannot see the woods for the trees because they are so expert in 
their particular field that they cannot see anything else but that. 

Mr. Parker. Perhaps we are expecting too much when we expect 
that type of person. 

Mr. Motionan. Isn’t it true, Mr. Parker, that the Under Secretary 
in the position that Mr. Rothschild occupies only has under his juris- 
diction the supervision of Maritime and CAA? He does not have 
railroads and the others, does he ? 

Mr. Parker. No, that was brought out on the Senate side, that his 
powers do not encompass all means of transportation. 

Mr. Mottonan. Just Maritime and CAA? 

Mr. Parker. It was inferred. 

Mr. Moxtiowan. Maritime is pretty much of a stable industry, it 
has been with us for a very long time and its pattern is pretty well 
laid out. Aviation is the field which is new and in which we are 
doing more experimenting than anything else, possibly ? 

Mr. Parker. A very dynamic situation. 

Mr. Meaper. He does not have operating responsibility with re- 
spect to railroads and highways as he does with respect to Maritime 
and Civil Aeronautics Administration. And of course the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is not under the Department of Commerce at all. 
However, he does, he does have general responsibility over all forms 
of transportation in the sense that the Commerce Department has 
an interest in furthering transportation generally. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Parker. I believe so, from my denies ing of the setup. 

Mr. Motioman. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Youneer. I just want to ask one question. I am quite amazed 
at Mr. Parker’s declaration, and I just want to ask him one question. 

Would you advocate the doing away with the civil control of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force and putting the experts in instead 
of the civilian control ? 

Mr. Parker. Sir, if you establish CAA as an independent agency, 
you still would not be doing away with any civil control. 

You mean civil control under a Cabinet head ? 

Mr. Youncer. Well, you made the statement that in all of these, 
they should have an expert and a man who was trained in this par- 
ticular field. Now if you follow that through, then you would do 
away with all of your civilian control over your Defense, Navy, and 
Air Corps and War Department, because the civilians do not have 
that expert experience that you demand. see 

I think you are setting. yourself up, Mr. Parker, if I may be privi- 
leged to make the remark—— 

r. Parker. Yes, indeed. 
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Mr. Youneer. As an expert in government. And I am not so sure 
that you are. 2 

Mr. Parker. Well, it may be that in this statement I admit that 
I am not, 

Mr. Youncer. I just want to make the record clear. 

Mr. Parker. May I say this, sir, that the operating agencies of the 
Air Force, which is predominant air organization in military, has an 
airman, a man who is thoroughly an airman, at its head. bts 

Mr. Youncer. But over your Chiefs of Staff, you have the civilian 
control. 

Mr. Parker. That is true. 

Mr. Younger. And your civilian control, and one of our greatest 
governmental men in history, has said that war is so dangerous you 
cannot leave it in the hands of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. Parker. I find that some of the assistant secretaries of these 
various offices that are concerned with air have some very definite air 
experience, however. Very definitely. 

Mr. Minsuaru. Mr. Rothschild has those assistants under him, does 
he not ? 

Mr. Parxker. Well, he has an assistant that was brought over from 
the Air Coordinating Committee, Mr. Burton, who has some. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Does he have aviation background ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes; he does. 

Mr. Motioman. Mr. Parker, is not the Under Secretary, Mr. Roth- 
schild, Chairman of the ACC, Air Coordinating Committee? 

Mr. Parker. I believe he is. 

Mr. Motionan. And isn’t he also, along with an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, on the Air Navigation Development Board? 

Mr. Parker. I believe so. 

Mr. Mottonan. And is it not true, in effect, that two members 
make up the Air Navigation Development Board; that is, he and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Parxer. Not in its entirety. The Board organization is com- 
posed of more people than those two people. 

Mr. Mottonan. I do not know, I am just asking. 

Mr. Parker. Yes it is; definitely. 

Mr. Mottonan. There are additional members? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Motionan. Do you know who those additional members are? 

Mr. Parker. No; I am sorry; I do not. However, I can tell you 
that the Air Coordinating Committee is made up of Government and 
military. Industry only serves in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Motionan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mottowan. On the record. 

The membership of the Air Navigation Development Board is the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Todenen or the desig- 
nated representatives, which in this instance happen to be Mr. Roth- 
schild, the Under Secretary of Commerce, and the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Development. They are the members 
and make up the Air Navigation Development. Board. 

_ Mr. Parker. Then I stand corrected. In addition, the ANDB has 
just lost some of its technical assistants, They just do not seem to 
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be uble to find ready replacements and its effectiveness, for the 
moment, seems to be impaired. 

Mr. MotioHan. You may go back to your statement now, Mr. 
Parker. 

Mr. Youncer. I would like to ask one more question. 

In your request that the CAA be an independent organization, 
what do you base that on? Do you believe it would have more 
authority and more power as an independent agency without any 
status of the Cabinet as against the present position where it does 
have a Cabinet representative ? 

Mr. Parker. It has Cabinet representation at the present time. 
And yet, despite that, they have this constant hassle with the military 
establishments. So the question has been raised in industry: What 
has it gained them ? 

It does seem to me the head of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission seems to work mighty effectively in his operations. After all, 
in the act of 1938, which I just stated here was the result of long and 
considerable study, they created a head of civil aviation; they had the 
Air Safety Group and they had what is equivalent to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and that was an operation within itself, as an 
independent agency and group. That was the thing that Mr. Roose- 
velt came along and destroyed. 

I understand that he became very upset over a lot of bickering that 
had developed. Whatever was all behind it, I am sure I do not know, 
but he set up this in order to straighten the thing out. Ten days later 
another was sent out and there it was back under Commerce. Many 
people have decried that, sir, since then, very loudly. 

Mr. Younger. I think you will find that practically all of the Hoover 
reports state that one of our governmental difficulties is that we have 
too many independent agencies reporting, supposedly, to the President 
direct and not functioning properly. I think both of the Hoover re- 
ports, the first and the second, generally have that recommendation. 

Mr. Parker. Sir, then the solution might be to raise air in some 
respect to Cabinet status. 

Mr. Youneer. I think that would be a much better recommendation 
than to just simply say that it ought to be an independent agency, be- 
cause our independent agencies, including the ICC and the FCC, have 
been into a good deal of hot water at various times because of their 
lack of coordination and their lack of fitting in with the other agencies 
that are represented by Cabinet positions. 

Mr. Parker. I made mention here, as you possibly heard, that the 
setting up of Mr. Curtis on this airspace study and aviation facilities 
study for the next 20 years as an assistant to the President may be an 
indication of the level to which air, with all its facets, is going to have 
to be raised if we want to cope with this situation properly and give 
someone the power to do what I quoted, that I literally bang the heads 
of the military together with the civil interests. 

Now there are plenty of cases where they have run afoul of the mili- 
tary establishments. I have sat, for example, as an industry adviser 
on the Airport Use Panel. We have no vote. We may be listened to 
_ probably, as has often been the case, it goes in one ear and out the 
other. 

However, the military had started off with an antagonistic attitude. 
The CAA fought for a position, fought for industry’s position. In- 
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dustry representatives on the panel became so upset we all voted to 
withdraw. Fred Lee privately begged us not to and said, “You are 
the only people I have to fall back on, the only thing I have to fall back 
on for any support. Stay with it.” We were sick of the whole deal, 
to put it plainly. 

Now recently I begin to detect a little bit of a more reasonable atti- 
tude on the part of the military in which they are beginning to real- 
ize that sored after all, civil aviation is entitled to some consideration 
in this matter of airports and programing and development and joint 
use, et cetera. 

Mr. Motionan. You may go back to your statement, now, Mr. 
Parker. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

All through the development of this plan, and this is the airport aid 

rogram, the new program, and the working policies, by CAA, we 
had consistently called for a balanced program to enable smaller 
facilities to receive consideration. We opposed the relatively one- 
sided program of the past that has been so greatly slanted to aiding 
large terminal facilities. Aid must be extended to existing smaller 
airports as well as for the development of new airports serving general 
aviation ; both as secondary units in the peripheral areas of cities now 
served by terminal fields, as well as at many smaller towns. It 
should also include emergency strips in some areas. Many terminal 
airports today, of course, are crowded and inadequate. And this 
brings up another point. I do not believe the public can continue to 
be asked to constantly undergo new spending to expand and lengthen 
airport runways. Somewhere the challenge must be issued to the 
manufacturers and the engineers to level off the trend that has been 
in evidence of higher and higher minimum speeds and landing require- 
ments. I anak this several years ago. i allen CAA has recently 
taken some such position. 

To support the need for consideration of general aviation and our 
class of activity in the airport program as well as in all governmental 
deliberations, note the following: 

1. Business flying accounted for 4,300,000 hours last year, which 
was a million miles more than was flown by the scheduled airlines. 

2. Smaller aircraft air taxi operations, aircraft leasing, and aircraft 
rental services are constantly expanding. 

3. One cultivated acre out of every six in the United States is bein 
treated by aircraft with dust, spray, fertilizer, or other chemicals, an 
covers more than 200 types of crops, CAA stated over 2 years ago. 

4. The production of personal and utility type aircraft of 3,073 
units in 1954 is expected to double in units this year and considerably 
more than double in dollar valuation. 

Come now to the Harding report. This is a commendable docu- 
ment and we intend to work in every way with other segments of gen- 
eral aviation to assist Mr. Curtis now heading the aviation facilities 
study resulting from this report. 

We are however, particularly concerned over one point that has 
been injected into the airspace matter. One airline pilot group and 
various parties in the Military Establishment have stated, from time 
to time, that one of the solutions to the airspace problem is that all 
aircraft. must be put under positive control. This is a questionable 
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statement and one with which we do not hold, since it is well known 
that positive control is a physical impossibility under the present 
systems as well as in their expansion and probably would be under 
any new system for a long time to come. The statement is dangerous 
since if it is prated about long enough and loudly enough, it could well 
become an accepted theory with a dangerous and premature kickback 
upon general aviation. We also point out that there is still an enor- 
mous amount of room in the air. Control at very high altitudes with 
possible extension to intermediate levels may be acceptable and 
feasible, but we believe that a lower strata of the air must always be 
kept open for free usage by smaller aircraft and itinerant operations. 
In addition, advancement in airborne electronic and/or radar devices 
may not require “control” in the sense it is now implied and may 
reasonably place major responsibilities with the pilot in the prevention 
of collisions. 

Let me say that there is also opportunity for vast improvements in 
cockpit visibility of today’s airline-type aircraft. Slowdown pro- 
cedures in terminal areas by high-speed aircraft can also greatly aid 
the problem. 

I would like to consider now the proposed bill, H. R. 11065, by 
Representative Meader. Provisions of this bill would attempt to clear 
up the matter of duplications, conflict, coordination, overlapping of 
functions, et cetera, regarding aviation operations in Government. 
Some of the present confusion might be cleared if the Federal agency 
concerned with aviation were raised to a Cabinet or equivalent status. 
The feasibility of independent as well as Cabinet status might be one 
of the valuable determinations that such a study could accomplish. 
We do believe, however, that any action on H. R. 11065 should be de- 
layed until the findings of the aviation-facilities study by Mr. Curtis 
are revealed. Depending on how far the Curtis study goes in recom- 
mending changes in the aviation structure within Government, would 
determine what remains for your committee to accomplish. It seems 
to us that the Curtis study will have to come up with some recom- 
mendations on the structure and organizational setup of the agencies 
involved with aviation planning and policy, or any recommendations 
on specific systems and their future conduct might well be impaired. 
If CAA is not created as an independent agency through congres- 
sional action now pending, there may be means for giving it more 
power, at least, in airspace matters until further study can be accom- 
plished. 

One thing is certain, as earlier stated. A more effective and better 
integrated working basis by the military with the Federal agencies 
and industry is one of the most important problems confronting us. 

Before concluding, I would like to deal briefly with the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. This committee was established for the pur- 
pose of coordinating United States aviation policies which affect or 
concern more than one Government agency. It is an interdepartmental 
committee responsible to the President of the United States. The 
interests of civil aviation are principally represented in the ACC by 
the Commerce Department with Civil Aeronautics Administration 
as participants. To some extent industry is also assisted through 
the membership of the Civil Aeronautics Board. All three branches 
of military aviation, however, are represented. It seems to us that 
operations of the ACC have tended to exceed that of coordination and 
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approach a “final decision” stage. No one criticizes any efforts toward 
trying to coordinate the multiplicity of interests and endeavors per- 
taining to air. However, sadly enough in all this, the aviation in- 
dustry, while allowed to sit on advisory panels, is not permitted to 
vote in the final deliberations of ACC or any of its subcommittees. 
Tt seems to us that somewhere along the line a more balanced method 
of making top-level decisions should come about. I have personally 
sat in on the Airport Use Panel meetings of ACC and have witnessed 
a constant battle by CAA to try and obtain fair and equitable con- 
sideration for civil aviation. Meetings are often dominated by mili- 
tary representation. After an inordinate amount of pounding by 
CAA, the military has begun to give some evidence of recognizing that 
civil aviation deserves some consideration. Much water, however, has 
pone over the dam up to this point that was highly criticized by our 
industry. 

Industry has some basis on which it can approach independent 
agencies of Government, departments of the executive branch, con- 
gressional committees, and others, but this basis does not seem to 
exist in the same fashion with respect to the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, where industry’s remarks may be heard but promptly discarded. 

Through some study, as proposed in H. R. 11065, it is possible that 
the status of ACC could be thoroughly aired and means developed 
to create a more equitable top-level voting group at the final-decision 
stage. Again, however, I feel that we must wait for the outcome of 
the Curtis studies. 

I would like to call your attention to a recent editorial in the May 
issue of Aviation Age magazine in which a chart on air-traffic-control 
planning was reproduced, entitled “The Jungle of Indecision.” They 
claim’ that the “setup * * * is unworkable” and add “there is no 
single agency or forum that can make a binding decision and make 
it stick.” They further referred to the fact that each Government 
agency now has “its own back-door detours around decisions it doesn’t 
like.” They question, too, whether or not under the present organ- 
izational setup that the decisions that will come from the Curtis study 
will be carried out. 

In conclusion, I point out that we are in a very great state of flux 
in aviation with respect to aerodynamic and electronic developments. 
This in itself is going to make any task of stabilization of systems 
most difficult. While there has been tremendous development since 
the Wright brothers, we are still faced with a truly fantastic future. 
The industry and its operations are no longer a lusty infant. What 
filled the bill, for example, with respect to the organization for civil 
aviation in Government in 1938 and 1940 may now be an antiquated 
concept that needs substantial upgrading regarding its level and status 
in the Government structure. One thing is certain—a great amount 
of fresh thinking is and will be required in heretofore untrodden areas 
in the vast developments ahead. The finest of systems can be devised, 
but if poorly administered and conducted and regulated, their entire 
purpose will be defeated. This area, therefore, is where your com- 
mittee might well provide'some valuable groundwork after the Curtis 
studies ‘are released. 

Obviously, in the short time we have had to prepare this statement 
and the complexity of the problem, I have only but scratched the 
surface. We shall be happy to assist further in this problem in the 
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next Congress, should your committee find it expedient to continue 
investigation of these matters. 

I certainly do thank you for the opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Motionan. Thank you, Mr. Parker. Mr. Plapinger ? 

Mr. Puarincer. Mr. Parker, on page 8 of your statement, you refer 
to Aviation Age magazine, in which they question whether or not 
under the present organizational setup that the decisions that. will 
come from the Curtis group will be carried out. 

Are you familiar that Mr. Curtis is enjoined to come up with the 
formulation of a legislative omnaieaiinenl, administrative, and budg- 
etary recommendation in order to implement his comprehensive plan ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Prarincer. So it would seem to me that the criticism Aviation 
Age has set forth is a little bit short of the mark. 

Mr. Parker. I think they emphasize the fact that he almost has 
to come up with some change. He does not have to but he is charged 
to look it over. 

Mr. Piarrncer. You are saying that if all he does is merely permit 
the present structure to exist-—— 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piaptncer. Then there is a question whether-—— 

Mr. Parker. There is chance for trouble. 

Mr. Piarrneer. You also say, on the same page, that industry has 
some basis on which it can approach independent agencies of Gov- 
ernment, but this basis does not seem to exist in the same fashion with 
respect to the ACC, where industries’ remarks may be heard, but 
promptly discarded. 

What are you referring to with respect to other agencies? 

Mr. Parker. Well, in connection with a lot of things with which 
we have problems, we can enlist the aid of somebody on the Hill, and 
he could put in a bill and perhaps develop hearings and attempt to 
get at the bottom of the matter. 

Mr. Puarrneer. Certainly that area of conduct is available to you 
with respect to anything. 

Mr. Parker. That is available. In the Air Coordinating Committee 
itself, industry, as we sort of felt 2 years ago, was being thrown merely 
a sop. Oh, yes, we want you here in an advisory capacity—but after 
we got there in an advisory capacity, it apparently meant nothing be- 
cause they listened and it went in one ear and out the other. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Were there any instances where industry advice or 
industry decisions were accepted by the Air Coordinatin Cocumlacad 

Mr. Parker. They were listened to in this Airport Use Panel, and 
then, of course, very often we got in on the affairs or were informed 
of them at an open meeting only after the horse was out of the barn. 
Then it was too late to move in. 

In some instances the Air Force had gone into communities and held 
out great big public payrolls if they would turn the airport over to 
them and permit an operation to come in, and the men down on Main 
Street, the businessmen would jump at it and the next thing you know a 
very beautiful and fine civil aviation facility that was developing an 
activity was given a royal kick in the teeth. And I believe, in some in- 
stances, Air Force promises were not carried through in that they 
later pulled out of some of these areas. 
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Charleston, S. C., is one of the problems. Industry down there 
enlisted the aid of various Washington associations. The mayor, for- 
tunately, stood his ground and a cooperative use has been worked out. 
I was in there just the other day. ; 

Mr. Piarineer. This is on the question of Air Force recapture? 

Mr. Parxer. Joint use. 

Mr. Piaprncer. When you speak of joint use, does that apply to the 
recaptured airports, or does it apply to the instances of the Federal 
Government giving aid to an existing airport which was built orig- 
inally by the city and under the airport aid program the Government 
is entitled to use part of the airport? Are we talking about the all- 
surplus airports, in other words, or are we talking about 

Mr. Parker. Not necessarily. Charleston was — developed, 
I believe, by private industry then the city developed a municipal air- 

ort. Then public funds came into it in the wartime period, then later 
the Air Force came back, painted a beautiful picture, and did have 
a very substantial and fine payroll, I must admit, to bring to the area. 
But they took an attitude that civil aviation was going to be pushed 
on out, they were going to take the whole thing. The mayor, however, 
stood his ground. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Could they take the whole thing, despite the fact 
that public funds were being used? Could they not only take the whole 
airport, recapture it, if it was surplus property ? 

Mr. Parker. I understood they could—if they pressed the issue, 
they might well have taken the entire airport over and put civil avi- 
ation on the sidelines. 

Now the situation has come up about building a secondary airport 
at some of these places where the military has moved in. Well, that 
has been done in Wichita, Kans., as you know. I had an editorial 
from the Charleston newspaper that was just sent up here that there 
is now talk of a secondary airport, which is the eventual solution to 
the Charleston area. 

But I understand the CAA, because it has put money into one air- 
port, is not necessarily able to go out there and build a second one in 
an area. 

And I noticed at some of the hearings the CAA held this spring, 
some of the Congressmen questioned the fact as to whether they 
should go out and put public moneys into another facility, even 
though the military came in, because the community had scored very 
greatly by it. 

Now, in Wichita they boiled use down to just the airlines. All the 
rest of us went out. Fortunately, there the development that took 
place brought a new airport in the area, the other side of Wichita. 
_ Myrtle Beach, S. C., is under fire now. The military does not want 

oint use. They are talking about developing a field further up the 

each, Crescent City. Wichita Falls hasa problem. One of the things 
that came out of our hassle over there 2 years ago was that if the mili- 
tary would let CAA and industry know a little more about what some 
of their plans were, then we would not always be in the position of 
rushing in and finding a solution after they made all the decisions 
as to what they were just going to go ahead and do. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Is there any justification for the military with- 
holding plans for publication concerning the location of airports? 
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Mr. Parker. They would not tell; we were not told. This was one 
of the things that led to the possibility of our removing ourselves from 
the Airport Use Panel Industry Advisory Committee, that they had 
been out to communities with teams, and it was known, and yet the 
could not tell the people sitting on the panel, who had gotten it bac’ 
through the local press from Jonesville Center. 

Now that sort of shennanigan is a little questionable. 

Mr. Meaper. Are you speaking about the list of airports Air Force 
intended either to recapture or use jointly for Reserve training op- 
erations? 

Mr. Parxer. Well, that is part of the deal. 

Mr. Piaprrincer. When was this? We have been trying to get hold 
of this list. 

Mr. Parker. Well, they furnished a list about a year and a half 
or 2 years ago. 

Mr. Mraper. They furnished it first and then took it back and said 
it was classified; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, I believe so. They could not tell we people who 
were sitting on this advisory panel, but in some cases they had been 
out to, we will just say, Jonesville Center, and it was known out there 
and had been in the press, and the mayor and people had sat in on the 
affair. Yet, they could not come back here and tell us. That was a 
subject of quite some criticism, why they had to work that way. 

Of course, when I criticise the military for failing to cooperate with 
these various agencies, look at this thing on TACAN-VOR/DME-- 


TACAN—they literally went off on a complete tangent to the common 


system concept. 

And incidentally I give Fred Lee credit for having stood his ground 
in the civil interest and also the interest of general aviation. The 
air carriers went over there and voted on this one panel with the 
military on the TACAN thing. Have you noticed by any chance how 
they have reversed their position, and will accept VOR and have been 
buying DMFE’s in addition? And I have the record back in my office, 
if I should have to produce it. And they will accept one phase of 
TACAN. 

Mr. Mrapver. Just yesterday General Arnold testified the only way 
they could get air traffic control, by the time commercial jets were in 
operation, was touse the VOR/DME. 

Mr. Parker. Then that is quite a different position, gentlemen—— 

Mr. Morronan. You said a moment ago they would accept TACAN. 
Do you mean they would accept TACAN or VOR—— 

Mr. Parker. VOR/DME and one facet of what TACAN can 
provide. 

Mr. Mottonan. You just said they would accept TACAN. 

Mr. Parker. I beg your pardon. 

(The answer was read back as follows :) 

Have you noticed by any chance how they have reversed their position, and 
will accept VOR and have been buying DMHB’s in addition? And I have the record 
back in my office, if I should have to produce it. And they will accept one 
phase of TACAN. 

Mr. Parker. Now, TACAN has several features and frankly, I 
cannot tell you all of the things TACAN will do. 
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Nevertheless, the fact remains they have reversed the position that 
was taken by their member of the Air Transport Association with 
the military. 

We probably may not get very far trying to contest the military all 
the time, or paint them as big bad boys. But, I think they are such 
a part of our economy, and the taxes that I am paying today, that some- 
where along the line thety have got to realize that civil aviation is 
immensely valuable. 

And if I may divert just a moment, there is this whole sorry man- 
power situation that exists today. Yet, the Air Force has not lifted 
one single hand to do anything about it and, in fact, came down here 
on the Hill and gave the kiss of death to the one single piece of legis- 
lation that aviation got together on in 1952. 

Mr. Mottonan. What are you referring to? 

Mr. Parker. The airman training affair on the development of civil 
airmen—an incentive movement. There is now a bill, for example, 
H. R. 7800, and CAA already has a Senate resolution from a year ago, 
directing them to get into this youth air interest, and the develop- 
ment of it and so forth. 

The Air Force has done nothing, and now the civil industry also is in 
a fine kettle of fish on skilled manpower. 

A gentleman from one school in Boston, who also has a mechanics 
school, told me on the phone the other day—he was formerly presi- 
dent of our association and absolutely a reliable man—that in recent 
phone calls, telegrams, and letters, he could place 1,900 pilots and 
mechanics tomorrow morning on jobs. He had a staff of six flight in- 
structors and the airlines sent out telegrams to airports to make a col- 
lect call to so-and-so if they had anybody between certain ages and 
with 20 and this and that. This man lost 3 flight instructors in 2 
days to major airlines, and he is trying to fly 150 students up there who 
are trying to get instrument ratings and instructor rating, ete. 

Mr. Motionan. We had a vote on suspension of rules on this teach- 
ers and students training program where the fisheries 

5 ee Parker. Coming from Cape Cod, I ought to be interested in 
that. 

Mr. Motxonan. I voted for you. 

Mr. Parxer. Fine. 

The manpower thing at the present time is here, we see millions more 
go to this Air Force for equipments, equipments, and more equip- 
ments; and where is there any plan for manpower development and 
youth-incentive development? The civil air patrol cadet program 
could be one of the most valuable underlying resources for the finding 
and development of more men, if the Air Force would just give it a 
little more blessing, firm it up a little more so the kids could have 
something to take hold of. The core of the whole thing is getting into 
the plane and into the air. 

I appeared before General Spaatz and the CAP Board on this 2 
years ago and he said approximately this, “Young man, you have put 
your finger on the core of the entire matter when you say this thing 
has to be firmed up and let the cadet get his hands on an airplane.” 

I understand Mr. Priest is rewriting this incentive-movement bill, 
H. R. 7800, to get the cadets in the air. 

I won’t say anything more about that except again, may I add this, 
at the time of Korea, before Korea, when I first came down here I went 
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to the Director of Training for the Air Force and said, “What are your 
intentions if we ever get into trouble with respect to the use of trainin, 
facilities?” “Why,” he said, “we have some nine flight schools an 
we know about who they are, but mechanics—what can a civil facility 
do for us?” 

I will make this a pointed statement. Korea struck. They went 
out and in desperation got 13 aircraft and engine mechanic schools to 

et them out of their mess after I had been told by the Director of 
raining that they didn’t need a mechanic school. As soon as they got 
out of their difficulty, they promptly phased all the schools out and 
left them hanging. There isn’t an electronics technical or electrical 
school today that the Air Force Establishment shouldn’t have linked 
into their training base so if we had a sudden blow, they would be able 
to go from a slow walk to a fast gallop overnight. 
o much for that. I didn’t mean to go overboard. It has been a 
sore subject for us. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Parker, I would like to ask you a question on a 
completely different subject. I take it from the nature of your organ- 
ization, you might have some familiarity with the future of the heli- 
copter in shuttle service between airports and in commuting service 
from an airport to downtown terminals, or heliports. 

Mr. Parker. First, may I say it makes an immense amount of sense 
to me to try to bridge the gap between the outlying terminal and down- 
town, main street. The helicopter is the only device we have today 
that can do that. The helicopter is an immensely expensive proposi- 
tion at its best. I feel that the helicopter, in its present configuration, 
anything with a vast amount of moving parts and an array of moving 
vanes and blades is only an interim vehicle at its best. It is going to be 
supplanted by something more practical. You are now witnessin 
these fantastic developments: Say, first, the vertical-rising-takeo 
fighter. Then we have seen Bell take off vertically with jets, and 
attain high speed forward motion by rotating them. We are getting 
ready for the wedding of the vertical-rising principle with that of 
the fixed-wing configuration, which gives speed. That wedding is 
going to take place and it will probably eventually reach all types of 
aircraft. 

Hiller, of Hiller Helicopters, made a statement last year that he 
thought that by the late sixties we would see vertical-rising transports 
with speed up toward that of sound. 

Mr. Moxionman. We had here last week engineering representatives 
of Boeing, Lockheed, Convair, and Douglas. The committee asked 
them several questions with reference to particular subjects. I think 
that their responses, the responses from all of them, was that they were 
giving a greater amount of attention to range and speed than they 
were to rapid takeoff. 

Mr. Parker. Indeed. I’m only an observer on those developments. 
They are the experts and they, of course, know what they are doing. 
But Hiller, for example, developed—you may have seen it on the front 
of Colliers last summer—this ducted-fan copter, a fantastic device. 
The linking of the outlying airport to the center will be a highly valu- 
able thing. 
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Mr. Meapver. Counsel just handed me a page of Aviation Week for 
May 28, 1956. It has this interesting note I would like to read into the 
record and ask Mr. Parker’s comments on: 


IATA HELicoptTer REPORT 


Copter manufacturers represented at San Remo, Italy, meeting of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, predicted that 25-passenger copters will be 
available in the air transport industry within 3 to 5 years. .The manufacturers 
said 40- to 50-passenger helicopters would be available within 5 years after a 
decision which would be based on demand was reached to go ahead with produc- 
tion. 

Does that comport with your familiarity with the prospects of the 
helicopter in the future, Mr. Parker? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, for a term, the helicopter in its present form is 
going to be the vehicle that can do all vertical-lift work. Here again, 
is a recent development of a very greatly extended wing configuration 
in the form of a flap that is almost at right angles to the wing in which 
they are claiming very nearly vertical descent and approach vertical 
takeoff, although not completely vertical. ; 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, you say the vertical takeoff is another 
term for steep climbing which might provide commuter and shuttle 
service and the bottleneck of the time consumed from the airport to 
the place of business can be licked, in your judgment? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, it can; see what has happened in the helicopter 
field. The First Bell after the war was a two-place machine, basically. 
Only two-place. Then there was a three-place development. Hiller 
became three-place. Now Cessna, with apparently very little more 


power and improved design and efficiency, have a four-place helicopter 
that they are propeily about to market. Of course, it is way up 


around—I had 
thing. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have any helicopter manufacturers in your 
association ? 

Mr. Parker. No; we have helicopter operators who use them in 
dusting, and spraying, and general operation. Helicopters have some 
very good promise in dusting and spraying, incidentally. 

Mr. Youncer. I have a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Younger, proceed. 

Mr. Younecer. I interpreted your remarks with regard to these tech- 
nical panels as recommending that the industry representatives should 
have a vote. 

Mr. Parker. At the final decision stage, it seems to me that there 
are three groups that should receive consideration: military, Federal 
Government, involved in aviation, and the civil air industry. That 
does not presently exist in the Air Coordinating Committee. That is 
why I state that possibly the setup of the ACC or the setup of the 
top-level-decision group might well be a study of investigation if Mr. 
Curtiss doesn’t come out with some such thing. 

Mr. Youneer. I understood you made a definite statement that. on 
this high-level-basis industry should have a vote 

Mr. Younaer. There seems to be a difference of opinion among 
the experts on that. Yesterday General Arnold made this state- 
ment; that while industry does not have a vote and rightfully so, since 
ultimate decisions are the decisions of Government—that is his testi- 
mony. 


etter not quote the price. It is a horribly expensive 
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Mr. Parker. Well—— 

Mr. Youncer. You made another statement. You said, “We 
also point out there is still an enormous amount of room in the air.” 

Yesterday, Mr. Stanley Seltzer, who has been with the Air Trans- 
port Association as an air traffic control specialist, made this state- 
ment : 


The said fact is that we are running out of airspace. 


Mr. Parker. Sir, I would put this in the form of a question, pos- 
sibly. Isn’t it possible that we are running out of airspace because of 
the type of system that we are utilizing in trying to control the air- 
space? In fact, that is my opinion. After all, we have all the room 
in the air that exists on the surface of the ground that we use with 
our motor vehicles, plus an infinite depth. So I seem to feel there 
1s a lot of room in the air. 

Mr. Youneer. I just point out that there seems to be somewhat of a 
difference of opinion even among the specialist. 

Mr. Parker. I understand that AOPA, who testified earlier, you 
will find their position on this ACC is identical to ours. 

Mr. Mraper. And also on the amount of air there is, they agree 
with you. And also on whether industry representatives should be 
entitled to vote in making a Government decision. But I am going 
to ask you if you can point out in any other field where we ever have 
permitted private citizens having no governmental responsibility, not 
sworn to observe the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
and not on the Government payroll, have been permitted to make or 
bashotpete in making governmental decisions ? 

Mr. Parker. Is there any parallel in the Maritime setup, the steam- 
ship companies, and operators have any vote in any decisions made? 

Mr. Meaper. There you have the expert over there. 

Mr. Minsuat.. I can’t classify as an expert, but my best recollec- 
tion is they do not. 

Mr. Mraper. You have industry advisory committees in all levels 
and areas of Government, but they don’t vote. They don’t make the 
decisions. The decision is finally made by a public official who is re- 
sponsible to the Government. I don’t think you are going to get any- 
whereby advocating as you and Max Karant did that people who 
have no such reanonatbilitias should participate in the Aietiathtion 
of decisions and policies and voting, right along with Government 
officials who do have that responsibility. 

Mr. Parker. Sir, I can see your point and probably we are asking 
for something that is nonexistent in the persent governmental struc- 
ture. Therefore, it may well be impossible. 

Mr. Motxonan. I think the stalemate is brought on here by the 
makeup of the Air Navigation Development Board. We have the 
Commerce Department, responsible for conducting civil aviation in- 
terests, we have the Defense Establishment with the responsibility 
of protecting military’s interests. There should be a decision on any 
one matter, it rests. I think there is no decision. I think General 
Arnold’s quite urgent recommendation was that.there be a Chair- 
man appointed of the Board so you could have the decision by ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr. Parker. He did understand there was some uneasiness in his 
mind over the present setup. 
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Mr. Meaper. Oh, yes, indeed: But he didn’t recommend that in- 
dustry members be entitled to vote. 

Mr. Parker. We may be asking for the world with a fence around it. 

Mr. Motxionan. I don’t think there is any precedent where a person 
who did not have official responsibilities, and sworn as Congressman 
Meader has indicated, has been authorized to participate in the making 
of a final decision. Recommending and advisory, yes; but when it 
came to making the final decision, I think that was a reponsibility 
of the officials. 

Mr. Parker. Perhaps, then, all we can do is keep plugging in exist- 
ing industry advisory committees in ACC and perhaps we will make 
some ground in some other areas; as I indicated, we are beginning 
to in the airport-use panel in which the Air Force is becoming more 
reasonable in their attitude. You can enlist public opinion locally 
which has not always been on the side of the military, as we did down 
in Charleston, S. C., a while back. 

Mr. Puartncer. You say that aid must be extended to the smaller 
airports. Do I take it that the inference is that it is not being ex- 
tended to smaller airports? 

Mr. Parker. Under the other program, the original airport aid 
program, it was principally the large terminal facilities that obtained 
aid, and it was the cause of a lot of discussion on our part and resent- 
ment. I believe that—take the town in Wisconsin—Baraboo. The 
only airport serving Baraboo was a private field a boy paid taxes on, 
maintained and on which he was able to do enough business to keep 
going. He finally got to the end of his rope and was about to toss 
the airport out. It so happened some key people in the town had 
begun to use it or some company had purchased an airplane or two, 
and they said, “We can’t let this thing go.” ‘They both got busy and 
came up with a plan whereby the county and the town each paid 50 
percent to him of a certain fee each month for the lease of his run- 
way areas. That has kept that airport in that town, but he still pro- 
vided all the property around it. If Baraboo needs an airport that 
badly, why is a private individual trying to conduct the thing on that 
basis and trying to carry that responsibility, when it is a public way? 
That is a thing that should become a public venture and be eligible to 
receive some of this money. 

Mr. Puarincer. Is it required to become a public venture before 
it is eligible? Would you think that would be preferable to amend- 
ing the Airport Aid Act in order to make private operators—— 

r. Parker. An amendment might be reasonable. There are a 
number of other places where airports are needed in communities that 
have only been provided by a private airport that has perhaps gone 
out of business, since the war. They came in with high hopes after 
the war, but then that very unfortunate World War II veteran flight 
training deal that brought curses down on our shoulders as fly-by- 
nights and fast-buck boys and so on and so forth, was the cause of 
some of the difficulties our end of aviation got into in 1949 and 1950. 
It was a completely uncontrolled affair and a most unfortunate one. 
The new Korean plan is an excellent one. 

Mr. Meaper. On page 8, you refer to a chart on air traffic control 
planning entitled, “Jungle of Indecision” ? 

_ Mr. Parxer, No, I only have it in a clipping of that editorial. It 
is a small, condensed affair. It is just a maze—here are the various 
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blocks. The Harding report pointed out that there are 75 different 
committees, organizations, and groups concerned with aviation policy. 
This had apparently some of those 75 with lines drawn showing their 
relations and the clearances. It is just what the magazine says a maze. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if we have that same chart. Did we have 
permission to insert that in the record yesterday ? 

Mr. Puapineer. I think you granted yourself that permission. 

Mr. Parker. That chart is now in the record. 

Mr. Morionan. If not; we now do so. 

Mr. Mxaver. I wanted to ask your comments on my bill, H. R. 11065. 
I take it you agree with the Harding Committee that a study of govern- 
mental agencies having rémporsibility in the field of aviation needs to 
be made? 

Mr. Parxer. It does. 

Mr. Mraper. I might say you are in disagreement with Mr. Sayen 
who says we have enough studies, all we need to do now is take CAA 
out of Commerce and give it the final authority over airspade use, in- 
cluding military as well as civilian. I take it you disagree with him 
that we don’t now have the solution. 

Mr. Parker. No, I think the present forms have grown up sort of 
piecemeal. There are demands for a new thing to be worked out, a 
new situation has developed, and some of these like ANDB was created 
to meet the need and solve problems of electronics in the aviation field. 
Then the CAA pattern goes back to the second Roosevelt order. What 
fitted aviation in that stage doesn’t fit it at all today. It may be the 
cause of some of our ills. 

But certainly the thing could stand a high-level review and study 
and not hastily by any means to see how the thing can be set up as a 
good working proposition in the days ahead in the vast expansions 
that may come. 

Mr. Mortionan. You don’t feel that in any of the studies or in any 
of the progress that has been made in the field of aviation, particularly 
with reference to navigational aids has been too rapid, do you, or with- 
out due deliberation and thought ? 

It seems to me that we have been too indecisive. We have been doing 
too much studying and reviewing and too many stalemates. There 
haven’t been enough decisions made. 

Mr. Parker. That is a tough one. Is it possible that we haven’t 
had clean-cut decisions made because of the status to which the Federal 
group charged with aviation responsibilities has been subjected, as it 
has, to an Undersecretary of Commerce and then the Secretary of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Morionan. That is one of the things this committee is particu- 
larly interested in. 

Mr. Parker. And its relations to ACC? Perhaps if more power 
was granted to the administrator of the Civil Aeronautics, or he was 
brought up to a higher level, he could have some of this power the air- 
line group has referred to. How far you can go with something of 
that type dominated by the military remains to be seen. 

The British had an Air Ministry that dominated all for a while, 
as I recall it. 

Mr. Meaper. But isn’t that basically the knottiest problem. that any 
aviation study has to deal with : how to reconcile military requirements 
with civilian requirements? 
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Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. At the moment, we have these interdepartmental com- 
mittees which require unanimous agreement before action can be taken. 
I believe the Harding committee report, while it did not pretend to 
have solved the problem, seemed to indicate that some top authority 
should exist which not only could resolve conflicts and disputes, but 
could exercise leadership and direction in the aviation industry. 

Mr. Parker. Perhaps Mr. Curtis is a permanent situation. 

Mr. Meapzr. Mr. Curtis has the responsibility of finding the solu- 
tions to the problems which the Harding committee identified. 

That gets beck to my bill, because I start with agreement with the 
Harding committee that a study needs to be made and that we don’t 
know the proper setup of Government agencies at the present time 
and it is going to be a difficult problem to solve; but my position is 
that the study ought to be made, not by one individual in the executive 
branch of the Government, but by a Commission of the type of the 
Hoover Commission on which there can be representation from the 
executive branch, the legislative branch, and industry so that all of 
those elements may participate in the factfinding and the formulation 
of a foundation for legislative and fiscal policies and reorganization 
of executive agencies. 

Now, my —— to you is, as between the approach of the individ- 
ual—regardless of whether it is Mr. Curtis or someone else—and the 


Commission, do you see any preference of the one system over the 
other in making such a study ? 


Mr. ParkKER. Sir, I think, in view of the immediate problem that 


confronts us on this airspace thing, electronic aids, airways, and so 
mee think probably Mr. Curtis’ setup is a good setup to kick the 
off. 

Mr. Meaper. What are your reasons? 

Mr. Parxer. I think he can work very directly and with dispatch. 
Of course, we are counting on his being a very broad man and a very 
fair and impartial man. There is always a danger of putting im- 
mense power in the hands of any one individual. That is axiomatic 
in this Government. It is dangerous in that respect. He could turn 
out to be the wrong kind of man, heaven forbid. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean if he had a military orientation, for 
example? 

Mr. Parxer. There have been light remarks made in the industry 
about his military connection, I might add. But personally, I like 
the Commission type of thing. 

Mr. Motionan. Was he a general? 

Mr. Parker. Yes; he was a general. He served under General 

Mr. Mzaper. Spaatz. 

Mr. Youncer. May I say he would probably classify as one of the 
experts Mr. Parker has said ought to be put in charge of our affairs 
instead of civilians. 

Mr. Parker, Mr. Curtis has flown personally. He has also demon- 
strated what you have brought up is so necessary, administrative abil- 
ity and by virtue of his itliiers experience, I call him a very well- 
rounded individual. I think we have a fine man. 

Mr. Mraper. You mentioned as reasons for preferring an individual 
over a commission, the speed with which he can operate, 
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Mr. Parker, Right now. The thing has gone.so far, perhaps this 
is the best way. An individual can act with dispatch. 

Mr. Meaper. And he doesn’t need to get anybody to agree with him, 
He can agree with himself. That always takes less time than when 
you have a commission. 

Mr. Parker. Yes; indeed, it does. 

Mr. Mraper. Now let me ask if the basic problem is, as you say, 
banging the heads of the military and civilians together, and ridin 
herd on them, do you think an individual would have the stature sind 
the prestige of a presidentially appointed Commission with statutory 
foundation ? 

Mr. Parker. He will have a tremendous lot as an extension of the 
right arm of the President, which he is. 

Mr. Meaper. He will have whatever prestige he can derive from his 
closeness to the President. 

Mr. Parker. Yes. But I think a commission of the Hoover Com- 
mission type you suggest, is the better thing as a rule in our Govern- 
ment and under our type of setup. 

Mr. Meaper. I don’t know if you are familiar with Mr. Harding’s 
or Mr. Halaby’s testimony before this committee. But I think your 
suggestion is along the same line. Let’s not disturb Curtis. He is 
there, he is working, and if he fails, then perhaps it is time to come up 
with a commission. That is the essence of your suggestion. 

Mr. Parker. That is right, because, as that editorial I quoted 
states, there still is an indication that if he comes up with a radical 
change in plan and program, that the industry and the Government 
and the Congress may not have the courage to buy it. That still 
remains to be seen. Mr. Curtis is still today and will be for sometime 
to come in the honeymoon era of this thing. I might point out that 
the military will produce its report, the airlines their positions, and 
general aviation organizations of which there are 10 who have sub- 
scribed to a united common effort—there will be those, airlines, mili- 
tary, and general aviation. We have formed a committee of which 
there are 10 groups now subscribing and we are going to take on a 
full-time man to develop facts on the whole field of general aviation 
for Mr. Curtis. That is the first step. We are all pulling together, a 
nice, cooperative happy-family basis. 

Mr. Meaper. Do I understand Mr. Curtis has appointed an advisory 
committee ? 

Mr. Parker. No; he has taken on three consulting services, an eco- 
nomic group, an aerodynamic research group, and an airflow group. 
They have retained three nonprofit organizations already. 

r. Meaver. How is he finanancing these task forces? 

Mr. Parker. I don’t know, but they are costing a pretty penny. I 
am sure I don’t know what the structure or channels of finance in 
Government are on this. 

Mr. Motionan. They are not dollar-a-year men; draftees ? 

Mr. Parxer. No; from what I read, they were—— 

Mr. Praptnerr. As I understand, one is not a nonprofit group. 

Mr. Parker. The Harvard group is, and the Cornell group. 

Mr. Piarrncer. But the one I saw in that first press release is not. 

Mr. Parker. Our general aviation group is only a mutual group 
working for our common ends and common end in the solution of our 
problem. 
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Mr. Mraper. The thing I don’t like about something being done b 
an individual is particularly where he is supposed to come up with 
a legislative and fiscal program, it excludes the Congress of the United 
States from working with the problem so that it can independently 
formulate its policy, because I regard the Congress still as a policy- 
making agency of the Government. If they are provided with a fait 
accompli and all the study and all the facts have been developed b 
somebody else, they may not have the facts and know the subject weil 
enough even to amend a piece of pagination intelligently. 

In other words, Congress would be a kind of passive recipient of a 
policy worked out by somebody else in the Government. 

Mr. Parker. Except for the fact that you have the final life-and- 
death power over a policy. 

Mr. Meaper. With the exception that we haven’t the knowledge 
and hackground to develop that power. 

Mr. Parker. I see your point. I think personally if this Commis- 
sion is patterned on anything Mr. Hoover has done, I would think it 
would be highly commendable, because I think he has done a marvelous 
job. 

Mr. Meaper. There is another place you disagree with General 
Arnold. I was quite surprised to hear him say frankly yesterday he 
didn’t think the Hoover Commission did anything. 

Mr. Parker. Again I am on thin ice, because it is just general obser- 
vation from newspaper press reports and so on. But a commission, 
it would seem to me, is always the better type of thing. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Parker, has Mr. Curtis’ past association with 


aviation not been limited just to Sr experience? Has he been in 


the aircraft industry somewhere? Did he have some relationship with 
one of the larger companies? 

Mr. Parker. He is vice president of Eastman Kodak. I don’t think 
he has been but he has had association with personal aviation flying. 
I don’t think his license is currently valid right now. He is also a 
user of company aircraft for their own business. 

Mr. Motionan. From what I have heard about him, I think he is 
a very fine choice personally, and I think his designation for creation 
of an office, even on a temporary basis was an excellent move in the 
right direction. I think most of us feel that waye But I had thought 
he came directly from the aircraft industry into this position and I did 
not know that he was a retired general. 

Mr. Meaper. I might say, Mr.. Parker, that as long as we are dis- 
cussing this method of making the study, it has been suggested that if 
the Congress were to pass H. R. 11065 in this session, it would result in 
throwing away all the work Mr. Curtis has done. I wasn’t quite able 
to buy that, because I don’t know why the President couldn’t appoint 
Mr. Curtis as chairman of a commission to conduct this study and 
everything he has done up to the present time could be taken advan- 
tage of by that commission. 

© you see any reason why, if Congress saw fit to use this commis- 
sion approach to this study, it would necessarily mean that any 
progress Mr. Curtis has made in the past would necessarily all be 
wasted. 

Mr. Parker. It doesn’t seem to me it would necessarily all be 
wasted. I am sure the commission would be broad enough to review 
anything that had been done. Perhaps later, if this commission comes 
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about, it might be a very expedient thing to attempt to have Mr. 
Curtis as head of such an affair. But I think there are some im- 
mediate things that need to be done. I decry the fact that Congress 
is about to be finished and I wonder if anything could be done in 
such a short time as you propose. I wonder if this had been started 
in the first year—— 

Mr. Meaper. Sometimes Congress can act very, very rapidly. 

Mr. Parker. When we speak about control, going back to some 
people flying these aircraft ; just look what might have happened the 
other day in that tragic adcdout if just one of those aircraft had had 
a radar proximity indicator, or anticollision radar aboard, just one of 
them. r would have certainly spotted the other one, that is if they 
did collide. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. There was a very interesting editorial in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer along the lines you mentioned. They said it was 
inconceivable that on bie aircraft didn’t have that equipment. 

Mr. Parker. While that equipment has been developed, I under- 
stand it is extremely heavy and very expensive. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But 126 lives are worth that. 

Mr. Parker. Yes; but then you have to go ahead and evaluate every 
single aviation device they have aboard, of which you have consider- 
able. There is a question of how much you can get aboard and still 
carry people. You might get to the point where you couldn’t carry 
a pesrenass across the country for a certain reasonable amount of 
dollars. 

Mr. Mraper. I have heard it said that sometimes Congress is used 
as kind of a threat in some of these industry advisory committees and 


Airport Use Panel deliberations. Sometimes it is said, “If you fel- 
lows don’t agree, we will take this to Congress.” 

Mr. Parker. That has been stated, I believe. I am sure we have 
among ourselves indicated that we might well do that. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, downtown, the industry and executive 
ae have this impetus to get together on something because 

ongress might &et into it and mess everything up, is that it? 


Mr. Parker. Oh, no, it is just the opposite, sir. One group believes 
that if we ran into a complete impassé and were getting some real 
souge treatment, always, maybe we had some friends on the Hill who 
might be interested. 

r. Meaper. You mean you use it as a threat against the military ? 

Mr, Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Piarrincer. There is reference in your statement, Mr. Parker, 
in which—you say—“I do not believe the public can be asked to con- 
stantly undergo new spending to expand and lengthen airport run- 
ways. Somewhere the challenge must be issued to the manufacturers 
and the engineers to level off the trend that has been in evidence of 
higher and higher minimum speeds and landing requirements.” Then 
you continue by saying, “I believe CAA has recently taken some such 
position.” 

Would you tell us something about that? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, at one meeting, possibly this Federal airport 
program development—it was over in the CAA Administrator’s of- 
fice—I was very unpopular when I said it seems to me that somewhere 
along the line the manufacturer and the engineer have got to be chal- 
lenged. We have been constantly upping these minimum speeds then 
they go out and say, “We had better have 1,500 more feet.” In the 
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meantime, realty values have gone up, houses have come up and built 
in there. The problem is well nigh insurmountable as a result. Yet 
the equipments keep on going up in minimum speeds and landing 
requirements. I understand that Charles Lowen, the new Adminis- 
trator, had a meeting in the past month or two in which he had manu- 
facturers and aeronautical Menanaes in and a new angle along that 
line was issued to them, that somewhere along the line, maybe we had 
better get design under control, because it is going up into outrageous 
limits and out of control. 

Mr. Meaper. The designers were in here and they claimed the new 
jet transports they were designing could use the existing airports, and 
yet: General Arnold yesterday said the airport was the bottleneck of 
future aviation, He felt the aircraft design, the aircraft equipment 
itself and electronic devices and control devices had progressed far 
beyond the progress in airport design. 

fr. Parker. Did he mean extension of existing airports and build- 
ing bigger airports or did he mean development of airports generally, 
developing more for more communities ? 

Mr. Meaper. I guess we didn’t ask him that. 

Mr, Priaptneoer. He was talking about the ability of the airports to 
handle more and more aircraft. 

Mr. Parker. Yes; ramp facilities and takeoff facilities and parallel 
runway developments. le seems to me he was right on that. But a 
lot of our big terminal facilities now accommodate our big turboprop 
aisplones, like the Capital Viscount. If you are talking about a jet or 
turboprop transport that is going to carry an enormous amount of 
fuel to go to Berlin, nonstop, maybe the facilities can’t handle it. 

Mr. Piarrncer. We put the question to the aircraft engineers and 
they were fairly vehement in stating their objection to any policy that 
would impose an arbitrary limitation of airline lengths, 

Mr. Parker. Who are they, sir? 

Mr. Praprncer. Mr. Dickinson, who is the engineer of Douglas Air- 
craft, quoting from a letter addressed by the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation to the CAA. This was, I believe, in 1947, but he said it was 
just as pertinent today. He says: 

As aircraft designers and manufacturers, we predict that any arbitrary limita- 
tion of airport lengths and strengths within this country will seriously restrict 
the logical development of the airplane and the airline system, and it will make 
it difficult to maintain our present world leadership in the design, manufacture, 
and operation of transport aircraft. Limitation of runway lengths and strengths 
would have the inevitable result of standardizing aircraft size and performance, 
and other countries would soon be able to produce the standard line of airplanes 
at lower costs due to the lower cost of labor abroe.d. 

This was with respect to May 1947, in connection with the pro- 
mulgation of TSO order N6A. But he did continue by saying, “This 
is just as relevant today.” 

Mr. Parker. They do not want mandatory setting of limits. On 
the other hand, there is no limitation on CAA for efforts to encourage 
designers and manufacturers to work toward this end. It can’t go on 
forever just indefinitely. 

Mr. Puiaprneer. Incidentally, you also mentioned possibility of 
vast improvements on cockpit visibility design. 

Mr, Parker. I will quote something I read and believe it is claimed 
that some of the modern transports do not have as much visibility as 
the old Ford Trimotor had in 1929. There have been studies and 

83506—57——18 
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reviews made, I believe Cornell had oman an article showing 
the small amount of visibility out of equipment like the Constellation. 
If they are going to slow down, and have a slow-down rule which we 
have in the Washington high-density area now, then the see-and-be- 
seen concept is not dead and the smaller aircraft still can maintain that. 

Mr. Praprncer. Are you familiar with the SAE Committee’s re- 
quirements on cockpit visibility ? 

Mr. Parxer. No; I am not, but I remember some time ago, at a 
committee in the ACC, that a study should be made of cockpit visi- 
bility, and I believe SAE’s was mentioned. 

Mr. PuaPincer. We gathered from the aircraft manufacturers that 
we had in that there is some such committee, and there are some stand- 
ards, but there is some divergence of opinion in the aircraft industry 
itself as to exactly how these standards should be implemented. 

Mr. Mraper. Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, I guess while I was tempo- 
rarily presiding, I asked General Arnold about multidirectional run- 
ways. I have since had called to my attention an article by General 
Arnold on this subject, a reprint of which is in the possession of coun- 
sel. I would like to suggest we insert General Arnold’s article in the 
record, at that point, where we were discussing multidirectional run- 
ways, and that counsel be instructed to advise General Arnold that 
the article has been inserted at that point in the record, and invite him 
to make any comment he might care to in the light of its insertion in 
the record. 

In other words, he wrote this article several years ago. He may 
have changed his mind and may have modified his views somewhat, 
and there may be some apparent inconsistency between his article and 
the testimony he gave the committee. I think he should be given the 
opportunity to make any modification or comment he might care to. 

See Appendix, exhibits 8A and 8B, pp. 1032 and 1040.) 

Mr. MoLttoHan. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Meaper. In addition, I believe the CAA has twice put out policy 
statements on multidirectional runways, I believe in 1948, and again 
a modification of that policy in 1953. If they are in brief form, I would 
like to see those policy statements incorporated in the record at the 
same point. I think we will have a better record on multidirectional 
runways and the support the Federal Government will give to the 
financing of multidirectional runways if we have that material. 

Mr. Piarincer. I have just had a nod from the CAA representative 
who said he can get that for us. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CrviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, November 25, 1949. 
To: All regional administrators. 


From : Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
Subject : Policy concerning number of runways, Federal-aid airport projects. 


It is essential that our program for improving navigational aids and terminal 
facilities increase the acceptance rate of present and new airports. Therefore, 
it is my aim to construct traffic-bearing runways to provide for the maximum 
degree of utilization. To attain this objective the policy has been established 
which will govern CAA participation under the Federal Airport Act. 

Class I (personal) airports: CAA will participate in the construction or im- 
provement of only one runway or landing strip on new or existing airports of this 
class. Exceptions will be made only where it can be demonstrated conclusively 
that traffic volume requires more than one runway or landing strip. Where so 
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demonstrated and approved, any additional runway or landing strip must be so 
located as to provide maximum traffic utility. ) 

Class II and larger airports: CAA will participate in the construction of an 
additional new runway or runways provided that such runway or runways are 
necessary to expedite traffic and so located as to provide simultaneous use. 

For airport planning purposes CAA will participate in the acquisition of land 
in excess of that required to comply with the basic policy set forth above when 
determined necessary for normal expected expansion. 

Exceptions to the above policy will be considered by the Washington office 
when justified as necessary by the regional administrator. 

For the purpose of clarification and guidance it is desired to emphasize that 
this policy does not, because of contractual commitments, affect already approved 
projects. 

The limitations imposed directly by this policy are confined to the con- 
struction of new or additional runways except on class I (personal) air- 
ports. Therefore, any improvements to existing runways do not constitute 
deviations from the policy and will not require Washington approval. However, 
compliance with the spirit of the policy indicates the need for a thorough study 
of those improvements where expensive construction is involved. The basis of 
this policy is that additional runways which provide only wind coverage or minor 
conveniences without increasing traffic capacity, do not have sufficient value 
to justify the cost of construction. The operational advantages of these exist- 
ing runways may be sufficient to justify the cost of some additional improve- 
ments. 

Additional land to be purchased to provide for expected expansion will be 
based upon the application of this policy to the traffic demands as of a later 
date. It is not contemplated that we will participate in the purchase of land 
for additional runways merely to provide wind coverage. 

The approval of a master plan or the programing of a project does not con- 
stitute approval. However, where either oral or written approval has been 
given to detailed plans for a specified programed project, we will carry out our 
commitments if the sponsor so desires. 

The policy does not state or infer that the usage of more than one runway on 
an airport has insufficient value to justify the cost of maintenance. Therefore, 
it does not authorize in any way the relief of our agreements with the sponsors 
for maintenance of runways. It does, however, leave open to consideration 
changes in the master plans of existing airports which may lead to the abandon- 
ment of certain runways or their modification to other usages such as taxiways, 
aprons, or parking areas. The policy statement must be used as a guide to our 
thinking in the evaluation of airport projects. It does not relieve the personnel 
of the CAA from the responsibility of applying constructive study and analysis 
in the planning and design of airport projects. 

D. W. RENTZEL. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CIviIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, December 27, 1954. 


AIRPORTS POLICY AND PROCEDURE MEMORANDUM NO. 32 


‘To: All holders of the Office of Airports Field Operations Manual and heads of 
all CAA offices, Washington and field. 

From: Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

Subject: CAA policy regarding number of runways. 


By a memorandum dated November 25, 1949, all regional administrators were 
advised as to the adoption of a policy covering the number of runways eligible 
for Federal participation under the Federal-aid airport program. This policy 
became known throughout the industry as the single directional runway policy 
and provided essentially that— 

(1) CAA would participate in the construction or improvement of only one 
runway or landing strip on new or existing airports of class I (personal air- 
ports). Exceptions would be made only where it could be demonstrated conclu- 
‘ively that traffic volume required more than one runway or landing strip; and 

(2) On class II and larger airports CAA would participate in the construction 
of an additional new runway or runways provided that such runway or runways 
were necessary to expedite traffic and were so located as to provide simultane- 
-Ous use. 

In 1952 a CAA staff study was made for the purpose of reviewing the CAA 
policy governing the number of runways in order to determine the requirement 
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for considering wind as a factor in this policy. This staff study, dated October 
2, 1952, was entitled “Wind as a Factor in the CAA Runway Policy” and recom- 
mended a revision in the runway policy of November 1949. 

It is, therefore, considered desirable to establish a revised policy of CAA 
regarding the number of runways eligible for CAA participation under the 
Federal-aid airport program. This policy, which was applied in the develop- 
ment of the Federal-aid airport program for fiscal year 1955, is as follows: 


POLICY 


Expenditures of Federal funds for runway construction at new airports will 
generally be limited to a single runway. Its approaches should be acquired, 
zoned, or otherwise protected for aeronautical safety. Expenditures for run- 
way improvement at existing airports will largely be restricted to the dominant 
runway and its approach zones with a gradual “phasing out”’ of the less-used run- 
ways. An exception to these rules will be made when traffic volume demands 
additional runway capacity or where adverse wind conditions require an addi- 
tional runway for safety and operational efficiency giving consideration to the 
economic factors of air transportation at that location. 


APPLICATION OF POLICY 


Federal participation in runways will be limited to the dominant runway at 
any airport unless more than one runway can be justified on the basis of adverse 
wind conditions or traffic volume. 

On the basis of adverse wind conditions, an airport will be eligible for a second 
runway if use of the dominant runway at that airport will require landings with 
crosswind components exceeding 15 miles per hour for more than 5 percent of 
the time. Even though the 95-percent usability factor is not achieved with a 
single runway, a second runway should be provided only if the economic factors 
of air transportation at the specific location warrant the expenditure of Federal 
funds for this purpose. The second runway should be so oriented with regard 
to the dominant runway that maximum wind coverage is achieved. 

On the basis of traffic volume, an airport.with 75,000 or more annual aircraft 
movements of all types not qualifying for a second runway on the basis of 
adverse winds will be eligible for a second runway on the basis of traffic volume, 
provided that the layout and orientation of the two runways will permit both 
to be used to expedite traffic. 

Airports requiring more than two runways because of traffic volume or a 
ee es of traffic volume and wind coverage will be handled on a case-by-case 

sis. 

On all new runways or major expenditures on existing runways of feeder cate- 
gory or larger, the sponsor will be required to own, acquire, or agree to acquire 
prior to final payment, the 2,640 (more or less) feet by 1,000 feet cleared areas 
recommended in the report of the President’s Airport Commission. Exceptions 
will be considered (on the basis of a full statement of facts) at existing airports 
where a showing of uneconomical acquisition cost, undue hardship, or lack of 
necessity for acquisition can be shown. If easements will afford the sponsor 
adequate control of the surface of the runway clear zones, acquisition of such 
easements may be substituted for ownership of these areas. Approach areas 
outside of the runway clear zones are to be protected for aeronautical safety 
as necessary by zoning or acquisition of avigation easements. 

This supersedes all previous statements of policy. regarding the number of 
runways eligble for Federal assistance. 

F. B. Lee. 


Mr. Mottonan. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much, Mr. Parker, for being with us. We certainly appreciate your 

atience in the circumstances under which the hearings were con- 

ucted, but we had no control of them. 

Mr. Parxer. It is quite all right, and thank you, Mr: Chairman. 

Mr. Mottonan. We shall recess until Thursday at 10 a. m. in the 
same room. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., on Thursday, July 5, 1956.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 9, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuspcomMiTrTee on Lecan anp Monetary AFFAIRS 
or THE CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 o’clock a. m., Hon. 
Robert H. Mollohan (subcommittee chairman) presiding, for further 
consideration of the Federal role in Civil Aviation. 

Present: Representatives Meader, Minshall, and Younger. 

Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel; and 
Elizabeth Heater, clerk. 

Mr. Mottonan. A quorum is present and the subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Charles J. Lowen, Administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Mr. Lowen, I understand 
that you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Motiowan. You will proceed please. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. LOWEN, ADMINISTRATOR, CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH 
BLATT, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM PLANNING; DAVID THOMAS, DI- 
RECTOR, AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL; J. H. TIPPETTS, DIRECTOR, AIR 
NAVIGATION FACILITIES; WILLIAM DAVIS, DIRECTOR, AVIA- 
TION SAFETY; HERBERT H. HOWELL, DIRECTOR, AIRPORTS; 
ROBERT P. BOYLE, GENERAL COUNSEL; PAUL MORRIS, OFFICE 
OF AIRPORTS; AND JACOB MEISEL, PERSONNEL OFFICER, CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Lowen. Mr. Chairman, if I may beg your permission, I would 
like to have the opportunity of reading through my statement and 
then, at the conclusion, to respond to any questions that the com- 
mittee may have on my statement or any other pertinent factors, if 
that meets with your approval. 

Mr. Motionan. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. Lowen. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Charles J. Lowen. I am Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, the head of the Civil Aeronautics Administration of the 
Department of Commerce. 

1 wish to thank this committee for the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you in connection with your review of the aviation facilities pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. 
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We welcome the current effort of this subcommittee as a vital con- 
tribution to the sureness and safety of flight. It will add to the 
studies, plans, and programs in this field already under way by the 
Special Assistant to the President for Aviation Fecilities Planning, 
the Bureau of the Budget’s Harding Committee, the Civil. Aero- 
nautics Administration, and other executive agencies and congres- 
sional committees. 

At the very start, I assure both this subcommittee and the public 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administration has been steadily improv- 
ing and expanding its comprehensive network of navigational facili- 
ties, communications, traffic control, flight advisory services, and other 
operations. It also is embarked on the greatest Federal airway pro- 
gram in history. It is constantly trying to improve current opera- 
tions and plan better programs to meet future needs. It welcomes 
the information, advice and action of all others in and out of Govern- 
ment, who, like this subcommittee, can help further advance aviation 
services and safety. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, I am glad to report, has a 

ositive, constructive program under way for expanding and improv- 
ing the facilities so vital to our civil and military flying. I am very 
much encouraged by, and grateful for, the increased appropriations 
which Congress has voted this year to enable us to undertake this 
much-needed job. 

The President asked, and Congress agreed to, a $40 million item in 
this year’s budget for establishment of new air navigation facilities. 
This sum represents the first installment of a comprehensive 5-year 
airway plan which we have submitted to Congress. Estimated total 
cost of the installations called for by this plan is $246 million. 

The 5-year plan will put this Nation in a state of readiness for the 
first stage of the jet age. It proposes immediate use of navigation 
and traffic control aids which are now developed, while research con- 
tinues on more advanced devices for later installation. 

Giving the CAA traffic controlled radar eyes is the heart of our 
pisn. When this plan has been put completely into effect, we will 

ave radar coverage of the entire airspace of the United States at 
high altitudes. By means of long-range radar, our controllers will 
maintain continuous surveillance over the civil and military jets and 
advanced piston-engine planes which fly at those altitudes. As these 
planes fly the safest and most efficient routes according to the winds 
and weather prevailing, we will be able to keep them under positive 
control at all times. 

In obtaining complete radar coverage, we hope to be able to supple- 
ment the facilities we install with those of the military. CAA has 
been at work for some time now on joint tests with the military of 
how best to accomplish this. 

Tying in closely with the provision of long-range radar for our con- 
trol centers will be the establishment of direct communications be- 
tween the controller and pilot, even though the pilot may be as much 
as 150 miles away. In this way we will eliminate the time lag in- 
volved in relaying messages, which will be intolerable in controlling 
600-mile-an-hour aircraft. 

Another important part of our plan calls for adding 383 omni- 
directional radio ranges to our present network of 418. These ranges 
transmit the so-called beams by which pilots navigate. They enable 
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the pilot to follow the course specified in the flight plan which he 
clears with CAA traffic control. The additional ranges will blanket 
the country with aerial highways. 

We are moving full speed ahead on the approved first installment 
of this 5-year plan. It must be realized, however, that it takes time 
for the manufacturers to produce the necessary equipment; for its 
installation and field testing; and for training the personnel to op- 
erate and maintain it. By the end of 12 months, however, we hope to 
be well underway on the installation phase. 

As another important step in our determined efforts to keep not only 
on top of developments, but ahead of them, I am happy to announce 
that we have just completed arrangements to obtain from the Air 
Force 3 jets—a B-57 and 2 B-47’s. By next week, we expect to begin 
training flight and maintenance crews for these aircraft, and in 90 
days, to place them in operation. 

With these planes, we will be able to accomplish several important 
steps in our jet-age planning: First, we will work out in a practical 
way any new traflic-control procedures which may be required for 
handling turbine-powered aircraft; second, we will fly them to air- 
pers all over the country to familiarize ground personnel with their 

andling characteristics; and, third, we will give our aviation safety 
agents some preliminary know-how with these new aircraft types. 

The programs we propose to conduct with these aircraft are in 
large measure the result of the CAA jet-age symposium which I con- 
vened early in January of this year. We know that the time to pre- 
pare for the jet age is now. Civil transport jet aircraft will be op- 
erating on our airways in the next 3 years. Consequently, in January 
of this year, I convened the jet age symposium composed of repre- 
sentatives of all segments of the aviation industry, the aircraft manu- 
facturers, aircraft operators, and airport operators, as well as the 
interested agencies of Federal, State, and local governments. The 
symposium explored in as broad a manner as possible what problems 
the jet age would present to civil aviation. As a result of this 
symposium, CAA has formulated 100 problems that need answers for 
proper planning for civil jet operation. A preliminary report re- 
viewing the progress of industry and Government in the solution 
of these problems will be ready this week. CAA in this field is acting 
as the catalytic agency by which action to obtain necessary answers 
for the Government and industry to properly pian for the advent of 
the civil jet aircraft is now underway. We will be ready to meet the 
problem of the jet aircraft when it is ready for civil operations. 

Another phase of our program to keep not only abreast, but ahead, 
of industry is the strengthening of our technical development. pro- 
gram. We intend to accomplish this by strengthening and broad- 
ening the scope of our Technical Development Center in Indianapolis. 
I am sure this committee remembers that last week a witness for the 
Air Transport Association praised the work done at our technical 
development center, but pointed out that it needed additional funds 
for facilities and staffing to undertake important air navigation 
development work. For some time we have been aware that im- 
provement in the center must be made and plans have been underway 
to not only strengthen the center in terms of the money, facilities, and 
staffing the witness mentioned, but also to broaden its area of activity 
to take cognizance of all forms of development that may be of ad- 
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vantage to the services and facilities CAA renders to the aviation 
industry. Final plans for this important improvement should be 
ready shortly. 

Although these hearings were planned before the recent air accident, 
we meet at a time that tragedy shocks and saddens everyone. I speak 
for all the men and women in the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in saying that our first concern is for the families of the victims. The 
next is to aid in the discovery of what exactly happened and why it 
happened. And finally to use this knowledge in subsequent study in 
search for ways and means of averting accidents of this type and ot 
strengthening air safety. 

Knowing of the concern of this committee, I should like to comment 
briefly on this tragic accident involving TWA and United Air Lines, 
which cost the lives of 128 people. At this stage, it would be inappro- 
priate for me to offer any conjecture or opinion as to the cause of this 
terrible accident. As you know, Congress has imposed upon the Civil 
Aeronautics Board the statutory duty of determining the probable 
cause of aircraft accidents. The CAA, in accordance with its normal 
procedure, is working closely with the Board and assisting it in every 
possible way in the thorough and careful investigation the Board is 
conducting. All of the facts surrounding this occurrence are not yet 
known, and we will have to await the completion by the Board of its 
preliminary investigation and its public hearing. 

This committee has asked for the flight plans filed by these 2 aircraft 
and the record of radio communication contact between the 2 aircraft 
and CAA. Unfortunately, we do not have that material here in 
Washington. As Iam sure the committee is aware, the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House has just spent this past 
weekend in an on-the-scene investigation of this accident, and our 
Washington personnel who would normally have brought copies of 
these materials back to Washington stayed there to assist that com- 
mittee. In addition, I am sure you are also aware, the originals of all 
of these records must be kept for the public hearing of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. However, in view of the interest of this committee in 
this tragedy, I can review at this time what CAA personnel did in con- 
nection with the operation of these flights. 

In accordance with the requirements of the Civil Air Regulations, 
issued by the Board, UAL filed an instrument flight plan with the Los 
Angeles Air Route Traffic Control Center of the CAA. This flight 
plan called for flight by UAL at an altitude of 21,000 feet from Los 
Angeles on airways via the Palm Springs intersection to Needles. 
Thereafter the flight plan called for flight direct to Painted Desert, 
direct to Durango, direct to Pueblo, direct to Hill City, direct to St. 
Joseph, then via airways to Chicago Midway Airport. TWA filed an 
instrument-flight plan with the same CAA Air Traffic Control Cen- 
ter, which called for flight at an altitude of 19,000 feet from Los 
Angeles via green airway No. 5 and amber airway No. 2 to Daggett. 
From Daggett direct to Trinidad, direct to Dodge City, then via air- 
ways to Kansas City. 

TWA departed at 9:01 a. m. and was instructed by CAA to climb 
under visual flight rule conditions to the cruising altitude specified in 
its fight plan and thereafter to maintain that altitude. UAL departed 
at 9: 04. m. with the same instructions from CAA. 
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TWA, prior to reaching Daggett, Calif., requested permission of the 
CAA to change its altitude from 19,000 to 21,000 feet. CAA advised 
TWA that it could not approve a flight altitude of 21,000 feet because 
of the UAL flight at that altitude. The pilot of the TWA aircraft 
then asked for clearance to fly 1,000 feet above the top of the overcast, 
which clearance was granted. Thereafter, TWA reported over Dag- 
gett at 9:34 a. m. at 20,000 feet, climbing to 1,00 feet on top. At 9:55 
a. m., TWA reported over Lake Mojave at 1,000 feet on top, and at 
21,000 feet. 

After departure from Los Angeles, the UAL flight reported to the 
CAA at 9:58 a. m. that it was over Needles, Calif., at 21,000 feet. In 
accordance with its proposed flight plan, UAL left the controlled air- 
ways system shortly after passing Needles. According to its flight 
plan, A left the controlled airways system shortly after passing 
Daggett. The place of the accident is approximately 130 miles from 
the points at which these 2 aircraft left the controlled airways system. 
No further reports were made by either of the 2 aircraft to CAA, nor 
were any further instructions issued by CAA to these aircraft after the 
2 aircraft left the controlled airways system approximately at Needles, 
Calif., and Daggett, Calif., respectively. 

What I have just given the committee is the record of CAA’s actions 
in connection with the operation of these flights prior to the accident. 
As I have said before, it would be inappropriate in view of the re- 
sponsibility of the CAB, for me to offer conjecture or opinion as to 
the cause of this tragic occurrence. We are continuing to assist the 
Board in every way in connection with its investigation, as is our 
normal custom, and I am sure the Board will make every effort to 
determine the cause of this accident so that if necessary appropriate 
corrective measures can be taken. 

Turning now from the consideration of this recent tragic accident 
and reverting again to the plans and programs of the CAA, I would 
like to give this committee a picture of what CAA is, and what it does. 
I should like also to describe some of the ways in which the CAA is 
carrying out its statutory duties in developing and maintaining the 
Federal airway system and in bringing aviation services to all parts 
of the United States. For the past several days, this committee has 
heard from some of the outstanding leaders of civil aviation affairs. 
These persons have from time to time commented both favorably and 
unfavorably on the activities and programs of the CAA. In order 
to give this committee a complete picture of what this agency is, I 
have brought with me my top staff to provide the necessary detailed 
explanations. However, I would first like to touch briefly upon our 
major programs. CAA has been given by Congress important statu- 
tory responsibilities in the field of construction, maintenance, and 
operation of electronic aids to air navigation. As this committee can 
see from the remarks I have already made as to our present major 
plans and programs, we are moving forward on a broad front to 
achieve major Improvements in our aviation facility programs. The 
5-year plan, which I have briefly described, typifies the importance 
with which we regard this responsibility. 

A further illustration of the heavy emphasis that we are now plac- 
ing on the improvement of our air traffic control system is the fact 
that I have recently raised the stature of our air traffic control activi- 
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ties by creating a new program office, the Office of Air Traffic Control, 
reporting direct to me. This move recognizes the importance and 
professional status of our air-traffic-control personnel. I am confi- 
dent this change will not only increase the technical proficiency with 
which we discharge our air traffic control function, but will also give 
needed recognition to the vital importance of our air traffic controllers 
to our air navigation system. 

The emphasis I have been giving to our air navigation facility and 
traffic control programs is recognition of the magnitude of CAA’s 
responsibilities in this field. The CAA is an agency of some 16,000 
people, almost 75 percent of which are engaged in the establishment, 
maintenance, and operation of the Federal airways system. Further, 
almost 70 percent of our appropriations are spent in this area. I think 
the importance of this function is further emphasized by the fact that 
Congress has stressed the significance of these functions of CAA in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, which directs us— 


to designate and establish such civil airways as may be required in the public 
interests ; 


authorizes us— 


to acquire, establish, and improve air-navigation facilities wherever necessary ; 
* * * to operate and maintain such air navigation facilities; * * * and * * * to 
provide necessary facilities and personnel for the regulation and protection of 
air traffic. 


Congress also empowers CAA— 


to undertake or supervise such developmental work and service testing as tends 
to the creation of improved air navigation facilities— 


and directs us— 


to make plans for such orderly development and location of landing areas, air- 
ways, and all other aids and facilities for air navigation, as will best meet the 
needs of, and serve the interest of safety in, civil aviation. 

This clear congressional authorization and direction imposes great 
responsibility on the CAA to provide a safe and efficient air navigation 
facility system. In the discharge of this responsibility, we realize 
that we must improve our present air navigation system and our air 
traffic control procedures. Our 5-year plan makes this clear. How- 
ever, we do believe that we should point out that, with the benefit of 
the congressional initiative displayed in the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
this Nation has been able to create the largest, safest, most efficient 
and effective airways system in the world. Over this system, we move 
volumes of air traffic so far in excess of that handled by other nations 
that comparisons are difficult to find. One form of comparison is to 

oint out that the traffic handled at the larger European airports of 
ndon, England, Paris, France, and Zurich, Switzerland, is roughly 
equivalent to the traffic handled at the United States airports of 
Dayton, Ohio, Charleston, W. Va., and Lansing, Mich., respectively. 
And there are 50 United States airports handling more traffic per 
annum than the business of these 3. As a matter of fact, during 
calendar year 1955, the total traffic handled by all three of these 
Jeading airports of Europe combined equaled just about two-thirds 
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of the traffic handled during the same period by Midway Airport in 


‘Chicago. 
Total aircraft 
City operations, 1955 


London, England. 
Paris, France 
‘Zurich, Switzerland 


Dayton, Ohio 
Charleston, W. Va 
Lansing, Mich 


381, 737 


Thus, we believe that this committee should not lose sight of the 
fact that while that which we have can and will be improved, our 
air navigation system as it stands today is unequaled by any other 
nation in the world. Nor should this committee be unmindful of 
the fact that the safety and efficiency of the present system is in large 
part responsible for the development of the very air traffic that now 
creates our problems. 

I do not wish by this emphasis on our air navigation facility pro- 
gram to minimize in any way the importance of the two other major 
programs that CAA discharges. Under the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, we conduct an extensive aviation safety program. In this 
field, as contrasted to the Civil Aeronautics Board, our sister agency 
operating under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, we are not pre- 
dominantly a regulatory-judicial agency. On the contrary, we are 
a service agency. The Board is responsible for the issuance of the 
safety rules and regulations which govern the safety certification and 
operation of airmen, aircraft, air agencies, and air carriers. CAA 
enforces the safety rules and regulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and under these rules, inspects and certifies the airworthiness 
of aircraft, the competency of airmen, the adequacy of air agencies, 
and the safety of air carriers. It also assists the CAB in its accident 
investigation program. 

Our third major program is the development of our national sys- 
tem of airports which CAA helps accomplish in cooperation with 
State and local governments through the grant-in-aid program 
authorized by the Federal Airport Act. 

Under the Federal Airport Act, Congress has directed us to prepare 
and keep up to date a national plan for the development of a “system 
of public airports adequate to anticipate and meet the needs of civil 
aeronautics.” Through the grant-in-aid program authorized by that 
act, we help the States and their communities improve these airports 
forming a part of our national system, which is comprised of almost 
3,000 airports. Also, under this program, we develop desirable engi- 
neering, site location, and airport construction standards to aid the 
local people in designing and building safe, adequate, and efficient 
airports. 

These three closely integrated programs define the basic mission of 
this agency: To make certain that competent pilots fly airworthy air- 
craft, in accordance with safe operation procedures, along airways on 
which the air traffic is safely and efficiently controlled between airports 
that are adequate for safe landings and takeoffs. 
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In the execution of these major programs, there are two underl ing 
remises which are basic to the operations of CAA. First, that CAA 

in the establishment, maintenance, and operation of the Federal air- 
ways system, is developing and operating a common system adequate 
to meet the needs of this Nation’s civil and military air traffic. Second, 
that in the performance of our function, we must work in close coordi- 
nation with the public which we serve, including the aviation industry 
itself, the public which it carries, and the State and local authorities 
whose airports and facilities air commerce must use. 

With this general introduction to CAA’s functions and programs, 
I should like to now call upon those members of my staff that I have 
present for more detailed discussion of the problems in which this com- 
mittee is particularly interested. With the permission of the commit- 
tee, I will have Mr. Blatt, assistant administrator for Planning, Re- 
search, and Development, give to the committee a general picture of 
the air traffic of the United States, its growth, present volumes, and 
future trends. 

However, if you have any questions, Mr. Chairman, before we bring 
on Mr. Blatt, i would be glad to entertain them. 


Mr. Motitonan. Mr. Lowen, I think it might be well if you would 
ask not only Mr. Blatt to come forward, but also the others who are 
here with you, and have them just get around the table as you might 
very well want to nn questions to them, or the committee might. 

1 the program office heads come forward with Mr. 


Mr. Lowen. Wi 
Blatt? 

Mr. Motxionan. Is Mr. Pyle with you this morning? 

Mr. Lowen. No; Mr. Pyle is not here this morning. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Lowen, I think it would be helpful to the com- 
mittee if you would give us just a brief biographical sketch of yourself, 
giving your experience and background in aviation. 

Mr. Lowen. I was born and raised in Denver, Colo., educated in the 
Denver public and high schools and the University of Colorado. 

I entered aviation in 1936 and have been in it ever since in capacities 
from fixed base operator, which consists of the sales and servicing of 
aircraft to running a civilian pilot training program for the Govern- 
ment before the war. 

At the beginning of the war I joined the Army Air Force Ferrying 
Division of the Air Transport Command and spent the next 5 years 
in that service. 

At the end of the war I came out with the rank of major. 

_Ithen joined Capital Airlines and was with Capital Airlines as their 
director of overseas operations and assistant director of their domestic 
operations for the next 214 years. 

Subsequently, I returned to Denver, Colo., which is my home, as 
director of aviation for the city and county of Denver, which consisted 
of managing the Denver Municipal Airport and developing it to its 
present program level. 

While I was doing that, I also entered the automobile business, which 
later took most of my time and I had to resign from the aviation busi- 
ness, but I bought and owned at the time I was out of the aviation busi- 
ness, a Beechcraft Bonanza, which kept me active in flying for the 
next 2 years. 

My automobile distributorship consisted of five States, Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Idaho, and Utah. 
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When those two organizations which were Nash and Hudson merged, 
they did away with distribution of that type and made them factory 
distribution offices which gave me the opportunity of selling out my 
business 2 years ago and getting back into the aviation business. 

Then I found myself back in Washington in this particular capacity. 
I came back initially 2 years ago as Deputy Administrator of the CAA 

Mr. Mottonan. When were you appointed administrator? 

Mr. Lowen. I was appointed Administrator of the CAA by a recess 
appointment in Wace, and was confirmed in June by the Senate. 

Mr. Mo.tionan. Now, Mr. Lowen, if you desire to ask Mr. Blatt 
to proceed, he may do so. 

Mr. Lowen. Mr. Blatt, will you present your program planning, 

lease ? 

5. Mr. Mouioman. Mr. Blatt, Mr. Lowen has suggested that you give 
to the committee a general picture of the air traflic of the country, its 
growth, its present volume, and future trends. 

You may continue in your own way, Mr. Blatt. 

Mr. Buarr. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Joseph D. Blatt. I hold the position of Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics for Planning Research and Develop- 
ment. 

I was born in the city of New York and attended high school and 
colleges in that city. I am a professional engineer, holding both a 
bachelor’s and master’s degree in civil engineering. 

Prior to my employment with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, I was employed in the city of New York as an estimator, designer, 
and stress analyst. I have been employed by CAA since 1937 in vari- 
ous engineering, construction, planning, and research positions. 

During World War II, I was in charge of a multimillion dollar de- 
fense airport construction program in the Midwest and as a consultant 
to the War Department served in Brazil on the development of an 
airway from Miami to Natal, Brazil. I have actively participated in 
international civil aviation programs and in the development of air 
defense plans. 

Insofar as quantitative information is concerned, your committee 
has received a great deal of subjective testimony telling you that avia- 
tion is big and important to our national welfare. I will attempt to 

lace before you some basic air traffic facts so that you can be the 
judge of how big and how important aviation really is. 

_ In essence, my presentation will be a staus report of aviation as we 
find it today. I will attempt to set the stage for the presentations 
that will follow. 

Aviation is obviously a service industry. It serves the needs of 
people. Therefore, people and their habits become a fundamental 
factor affecting aviation. 

In a land area of 3 million square miles, aviation is one of the 
major forms of transportation, serving the 168 million people resid- 
ing therein. From an air traffic control point of view, it is unfortunate 
that the 168 million people are not evenly distributed over the 3 mil- 
lion square miles of land area, but are concentrated within 168 metro- 
politan areas. This basic pattern of population geography is one of 
the controlling elements of the air traffic pattern. In passing, it might 
be stated that this same pattern of population geography controls 
many other industries and services, as well as aviation. 

If I may have the first slide. 
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This first slide shows the distribution of metropolitan areas as pre- 

ared by the Bureau of the Census as a result of its 1950 census. 

hese metropolitan areas are rather interesting. One out of every 
two people in the United States lived in a metropolitan area. Nearly 
all of the 1940-50 population increase took place in these areas, and 
1955 estimates confirmed the prediction that nearly all of the 1950-60 
population increase will occur in these same metropolitan areas. 
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May I have the next slide, please. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS, AND PERSONS 
PER HOUSEHOLD, ACTUAL 1900-1953 ; ESTIMATED, 1965. 
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When we start looking ahead we must conclude that we are a rather 
pe rolific people. Census estimates that 10,000 babies are born per day. 

heir present estimate is that we have a birth every 8 seconds, a death 
every 21 seconds, an immigrant every 2 minutes, and an emigrant every 
24 minutes, which adds up to a net increase of 2,628,000 people an- 
nualiy. This slide indicates that we can expect a population of ap- 
a orronrey 193 million by 1965. 

I stated that population was a controlling factor in our air traffic 
pattern. It is, but there are other factors that affect the pattern. 
These other factors are: 

Military requirements; 

The economic character of the community ; 
The community density ; 

The adequacy of ground transportation ; 
Air-to-ground distance, expressed in time; and 
Adequacy of services and facilities. 

Let us take a fleeting glance at one of these factors and review the 
economic classification or character of the 50 largest metropolitan 
areas. The classifications of “Marketing centers,” “Trade-institu- 
tionals,” “Institutionals,” “Balanced and industrials” are based on the 
means the inhabitants of these areas use to earn their living. Criteria 
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used were wholesale sales per capita and the percentage of the gain- 
fully employed in mining and manufacturing, which are measure- 
ments, respectively, of the two most important economic activities in 
any community, namely, trade and industry. 

We find—and this is nothing revolutionary—that marketing centers 
normally have high air traffic potentials whereas industrials do not 
produce the air traffic their populations would lead you to believe. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS - POPULATION EXCEEDING 250,000 
ECONOMIC .CLASSIFICATION 
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On this chart we have plotted by economic classification the 50 
largest metropolitan districts, and you will notice that the areas where 
we can expect large volumes of air traflic are to the left of the center 
of the scale. Lower ratios of traffic-to-population appear on the 


ht. 
These 168 million people in the United States are most productive, 
as can be seen by these gross national product curves. 
The next slide, please. 
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At the peomnt time we are enjoying an economy which is operating 
at a $400 billion gross national product level. The Paley Commission 
estimates that this level will rise to $650 billion by 1975. 

_The level of the gross national product is most pertinent to any 
discussion of our traffic patterns and potentials. We are a rather 
travel-happy people, expending better than 6 percent of our gross 
national product on intercity travel. 
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This slide shows the distribution of intercity travel by mode and 
class: of carrier. This table shows that even though total common 
carrier travel has dropped since 1946, air travel has steadily increased. 
Even though the growth of air carrier travel has been nothing short 
of phenomenal, it has plenty of room to grow since it is only a little 
better than 3 percent of the total intercity travel and 29 percent of 
the common carrier market. ; 

I think it is a startling compilation of figures which shows the losses 
sustained by the motor carrier and rail and the advances made in 
private automobile and air as a means of transportation. 

So far, I have limited my discussion to the air commerce aspects of 
aviation. Obviously, we in the Civil Aeronautics Administration must 
provide facilities and services to meet the requirements of all users of 
the airspace—military aviation, general aviation, as well as air com- 
merce, 

During VFR conditions, that is, conditions where you have good 
visibility and meteorological conditions, the peak-day experience shows. 
that air carrier aircraft make 30 percent of the total departures, gen- 
eral aviation aircraft make 53 percent of the departures, and military 
aircraft 17 percent. 

During IFR conditions, that is, during conditions of restricted ceil- 
ings and visibility, our peak-day experience shows a radical change 
in these percentages. Under these IFR conditions, air carrier air- 
craft make 59 percent of the departures, general aviation aircraft 
makes only 9 percent of the departures, and military aircraft 32 per- 
cent of the departures. 

We have searched for a simple yardstick that would give us a meas- 
ure of total terminal air activity. Our research indicates that a 
classification based on enplaned passengers would be the best common 
denominator to measure terminal air traffic in a community. We went 
ahead and classified locations in the following categories: 

We arbitrarily called large hubs communities which had 1 percent 
or more of the total of all airline passengers enplaned in the United 
States. We called communities medium hubs which had between 
0.25 percent to 0.99 percent of the total passengers. And we called 
small hubs those communities which had between 0.05 percent to 
0.24 percent of the total passengers. 

One hundred and fifty communities qualified under this hub classi- 
fication. That is, 150 communities each had better than 0.05 percent 
of the total enplaned passengers. These 150 communities were re- 
sponsible for generating 80 percent of all the departures, 96 percent 
of all the enplaned passengers, 97 percent of all the mail, and 98 
percent of all the air cargo. 

Could we have the next slide, please. 
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On this slide we have spotted the locations of the large hubs. It is 
quite obvious that these large hubs are our large metropolitan areas. 
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The next one shows the location of the medium hubs, and the 
third shows the location of the small hubs. 
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Now, if we could integrate those three charts in our minds, I would 
like to go back to the first slide to show you how similar in distribution 
the hub classification and the standard metropolitan areas are. We 
find a great similarity betwen the traffic generations in the small, 
medium, and large hubs and the standard metropolitan areas. 

One of the things we had to do was to prove to ourselves the 
validity of our hub classification. Was enplaned passengers really 
the best common denominator? So we tested the hub classification, 
and I will show you a few of our tests. 

This particular chart shows the flight plans that were filed on the 
peak day in December 1954, at the various hubs. You will see from the 


FLIGHT PLANS BY HUB TYPE 
HUB TYPE (Peak Day-December, 1954) 
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triangle, which is the media, that large hubs had more flight plans 
generally than medium hubs, medium hubs had more flight plans than 
small hubs, and small hubs had more flight plans than nonhubs. 

On the next slide we have the pattern for military traffic. Here 
you see even in military—and, mind you, I said the hub classification 
was based on enplaned passengers—the military flight plans show 
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that they follow very closely the hub classification. In other words 
where there were large civil operations we found a large number of 
military flight plans; similarly in medium we have medium; and in 
small we have small. So we feel the hub classification holds rather 
well for military traffic as well as civil. 

What about the validity of the hub classification in relation to air 
carrier and itinerant aircraft operations? 


Concentration of air carrier and itinerant aircraft operations at CAA airport 
traffic-control towers, calendar year 1955 


Type of hub 









Outside 











Large Medium Small Nonhub | continental 
Type of operation United Total 
States ! (100 
ka} percent) 
Num- |Per-| Num- | Per-} Num- | Per-| Num-| Per-| Num- 
ber § | cent ber  jcent ber _jcent|} ber j|cent| ber 
Air carrier operations..|2, 960,631} 49/1, 582,092}  26/1,064,914| 18/167, 160 3/208, 119 4| 5, 982, 916 
Itinerant operations: 
Air Force-Army...| 492,292] 21) 718,310} 31) 770,150} 34/207,613} 9) 106, 588 2, 294, 953 
PNG cckdkvnns cute 153,524) 26) 215,519) 36) 152,759) 25) 28,351 5} 50, 503 600, 656 
Civ, ..5..- dice 1, 532, 9386} 34/1,321,075} 29/1, 228,002} 27/319, 069 7|182, 155 3) 4, 533, 237 
Total air carrier 
and itinerant 
aircraft opera- 
tions.......... 5,139,383}  38)3,836,996)  29/3,215,825) 24/722, 193 5/497, 365 4/13, 411, 762 
Number of traffic-con- 
trol towers 2___._..-- 42; 23 43) 24 66; 36 20 ll ll 182 
Average aircraft opera- 
tions per traffic con- 
trol tower-......-...- 122, 366|-...- 89, 232). ...- 48, 725] _-.-- 36, 110}...-- 45, 215)....- 73, 691 


1 Excludes Wake Island (administratively restricted). 
2 Number of airport traffic-control towers as of Dec. 31, 1955. 
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Millions of Operations 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL INSTRUMENT APPROACHES 
AT CAA APPROACH CONTROL TOWERS 
BY TYPE OF HUB 
CALENDAR YEAR 1955 
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The chart at the bottom of this next slide shows the relative number 
of air carrier and itinerant aircraft operations with their hub 
classifications. 

Even such a factor as number of instrument approaches follows 
closely the hub pattern. And, mind you, we have to keep repeating 
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the hub classification is based only on one factor, the enplaned pas- 
sengers. Yet, with that we have the number of instrument approaches 
that you can anticipate in an area. 
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Instrument approach concentration at CAA approach control towers, calendar 



































year 1955 
Type of hub 
| 
Outside 
Large Medium Small Nonhub | continental 
Item United Total 
States 1 (100 
percent) 
Num- | Per-| Num- | Per-| Num- | Per-| Num-| Per-| Num-| Per- 
ber | cent ber cent ber j|cent} ber j|cent| ber | cent 
—_— seers note] —_— —  atasinaesnntigiomantih 
| | i 
Air carrier approaches _| 184, 094 51 | 100,171 28} 66, 205 18 | 6,356 | 2] 5,088 1 361, 914 
OSAF-Army ap- | | | 
proaches__........-.. 14,855 | 18 | 24,021 | 29] 32,199] 38 | 6,373 8 | 6,002; 7 83, 450 
Navy approaches__--__- 6, 583 25 18, 582 51 3, 436 13 | 1,030 4) 1,909; 7 26, 540 
Other civil approaches_| 17,848 | 44 9,588 | 238 11,516 |. 28) 1,516 | 4 516 1 | 40, 934 
Total ap- | 
proaches... _-.. 223, 380 43 | 147,312 | 29 | 113, 356 22 |15, 275 3 /13,515 | 3) 512,838 
CAA approach con- } | | | 
trol towers 2____._..- 31 21 | 36 | 25 59 | 41 15| 10 5! 3 146 
Average instrument | | | | | 
approaches per | | | | | 
CAA approach con- | | 
ol wets. 3. ausik: 7,306. |...-. | 4,092 |... i BOQ j.nce | 1,018 os |} 2,708 |..... | 3, 513 
| | | | 























1 Excludes Wake Island (administratively restricted). 
2 Number of approach control towers as of Dec. 31, 1955. 


Next slide, please. 

On this next slide, we see how the distribution of aircraft operations 
has changed between 1950 and 1955. Even though total aircraft op- 
erations have not varied too much, steady gains were made by air 
carrier, civil itinerant, and military traflic. These gains, as we shall 
see in another slide were made at the expense of local civil traffic. 

As instrument aids are established at terminals, schedule reliability 
and service levels increase. 

This next slide shows how the implementation of instrument land- 
ing systems at airports has increased the utilization of terminals 
during periods of restricted visibility and low ceilings. From 1950 
to 1955, the number of instrument approaches has doubled. 

Now, what about the length of flights? The glamor of transconti- 
nental nonstop aircraft operations tends to hide the fact that funda- 
mentally air transportation is short haul in nature. 
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A survey made in September 1953 is reflected on this slide. It 
may be startJing to realize that 85.1 percent of the trips were less than 
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300 miles in length. This was a survey that was made by taking out 
from the Air Line Guide the actual published schedules of the carriers 
and plotting them. 

Next slide, please. 
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On the peak day in December 1954 a survey was made of the VFR 
civil flight plans by distance, and it shows that the short-haul pattern 
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The next slide, please. 
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Again, a peak-day survey in March 1953 for all IFR traffic sub- 
stantiates the short-haul nature of the air traffic. In other words, the 


IFR PEAK DAY DEPARTURES BY DISTANCE 
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airway system must be designed to carry this vast volume of stop and 
go traffic. 

| You might ask, “Who uses the airways?” 

Next slide, please. 
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Using fix postings as a measure of use—and fix postings are a record 
of an estimated time of transit over a specific point in space—using 
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fix postings as a measure of use, you can see that the military use of 
the airways has increased and today represents better than 40 percent 
of all users. The air carriers now represent about 50 percent. 

On this next slide we show quantitatively the growth of military 
and civil use of the airway systems. You can see that between 1950 
and 1955 the total use has more than doubled. 

Mathematically we might state that the volume of air traffic be- 
tween terminals is directly proportional to the product of the popula- 
tion of the two communities and inversely proportional to the dis- 
tance between the terminals expressed in time. 

The CAA has prepared flow charts which show this phenomenon. 

Here, you see the character of the general aviation traffic flow. You 
will note the dominant role of the large hubs. The large circles are 
the large hubs and you will see how they act in a regular serial pattern 
with traffic generating at the large hubs and spreading out. 

Next slide, please. This map shows all the locations which ex- 
changed 10 or more IFR departments during a peak day. Again the 
dominant role of the hubs is evident everywhere. One or both com- 
munities in all but three pairs were hubs. It is also interesting to note 
that most pairs are rather short haul. 

This last flow map is a composite of all IFR traffic. It shows how 
the airway system has been built to carry this complex traffic. High 
density airways connect nearby large hubs and transcontinental routes. 

Next slide, please. 

Applying planning standards that are based on economic and safety 
considerations for the implementation of airway facilities, the CAA 
has established an integrated system of air navigation, communications 
and air traffic control. 
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Mr. D. D. Thomas, Director of the Office of Air Traffic Control, 
will next give you a presentation of the air traffic control story. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman or members of the com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Motxio“an. Will it be possible for you to furnish us charts 
similar to those you have shown us here for inclusion in the record? 

Mr. Buarr. Yes, we can furnish you the charts. 

(The charts are included above). 

« Mr. Motxonan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Piapincer. Mr. Lowen, you mentioned that the 5-year plan 
will put this Nation in a state of readiness for the first stage of the 
jet age, but you also mentioned that the first jets will be with us in 

years. How prepared will we be with the 5-year plan? 

Mr. Lowen. We are starting immediately to implement the first 
stages of the 5-year plan. Mr. Tippets can go into that in more detail. 
He is beginning to buy the hardware now. It is a matter of getting 
the orders in, and getting the manufacturers to build it, and getting it 
installed. This is underway now. 

Mr. Piaprneer. We also had testimony before the subcommittee 
that the 5-year plan may be a step in the right direction, but it should 
be installed now. Is there any way we can accelerate the pace of 
the program ? 

Mr. Lowen. We can accelerate the program. It is just a matter 
of dollars and cents. We can buy today, yes, sir. 

Mr. Praptincer. Was it a fair statement that was given to us about 
the necessity for immediate installation of what is contemplated un- 
der the 5-year plan ? 

Mr. Lowen. You mean immediately in a year’s time? 

Mr. Praprncer. A year or 2 years. 

Mr. Lowrn. The program could be stepped up, yes, sir. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Do you think there is a need to step it up? 

Mr. Lowen. I defer that to Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I think there is little question we need 
more of the type of things we have today as early as we can get them, 
and I think the answer would be yes. 

Mr. Puarineer. If that is the answer, why not? 

Mr. Lowen. I concur in Mr. Thomas’ answer. It is a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, getting Congress to go along with us in additional ap- 
propriations. We also have to develop our manpower. There is so 
much we can spend the first year. That is why we ask $40 million the 
first year instead of $63 million, because it will take us a little time to 
get tooled up manpowerwise. The engineers and other people we need 
are highly technical and it takes some time to get the program under- 
way. That is why next year it will be $63 million. I think considera- 
tion should be given to stepping it up, maybe doubling it, next year, 
but to get the show on the road, I think we would be unable to double 
: this year and do it properly. My people may not agree with me on 

at. 

Mr. Prarrneer. I think all of us would understand that the first 
_ year is when you are getting your group together and it might be 
difficult to.step it up this year, but after this formative period is passed, 
you would be in a much better position to move into a 3-year plan? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes. 
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Mr. Puarincer. Would it be advisable, in your opinion, to move 
from a 5-year to a 3-year plan, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. It very likely would. Our biggest difficulty, in addi- 
tion to equipment, is the training, and it would require greatly in- 
creased training facilities over anything we have now, but if we had 
the will, the desire, and the funds, we could do more. 

Mr. Prarrincer. Do you think that would be desirable, under pres- 
ent circumstances? 

Mr. Tuomas. Our 5-year plan was about the most orderly that we 
could conceive, 

Mr. Piarrncer. When was the 5-year plan determined to be a desir- 
able plan ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Approximately a year ago. 

Mr. Lowen. Mr. Tippets was the originator of the 5-year plan and 
could probably answer that better than Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Piaptneer. If the determination of the 5-year plan was made a 
year ago, have there been any developments in the past few months that 
indicate greater need at this time than a year ago and indicate we 
should move into a 3-year plan ? 

Mr. Trerets. Yes, we are in a position to telescope this to some de- 
gree, possibly to 3 years for funding the procurement of the equip- 
ment, and complete installation in a term of about 5 years. As Mr. 
Lowen has indicated, when we put this blueprint forward we tried to 
do it in a realistic way as to what we could do physically to come up 
with an implemented program in 1960 and beyond. Equipment re- 

uired in 1959 or 1960 cannot be manufactured and installed in less 
than 2or3 years. I believe some equipment, such as long-range radars, 
surveillance radars, additional high frequency directional ranges, 
communications facilities such as we now have, and improvement to 
some of our services, could be telescoped considerably, and probably 
the procurement could be initiated on very short notice after we had 
the funds available. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Do you think such a determination of moving into 
a 3-year plan is desirable in the public interest at this time ? 

Mr. Trerets. I think that would be indicated, yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question at this 

oint. 
. Mr. Moitionan. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Arnold was before us the other day. I believe he 
testified that in 18 months from now the airlines would have to give 
their orders to the manufacturers so that the new jet transports could 
have the necessary equipment installed, I think he was referring 
specifically to distance measuring equipment. Can the CAA give as- 
surance that before that time the airlines will know what equipment 
they should order? 

Mr. Lowen. May I say I am glad you asked that question. Mr. 
Tippets has a statement of about a page and a half that pertains to 
the question, and I would like to have him read it to you. ; 

Mr. Trerets. I would like to outline the situation as it is today, 
and perhaps from that we can make an answer to Mr. Meader’s 
question. 

VOR/DME and TACAN are both electronic navigation aids of the 
so-called rho-theta type. This means that the pilot can obtain infor- 
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mation concerning his direction relative to a ground station as well 
as information concerning the distance from this station, whether the 
system is VOR/DME or TACAN. Both VOR/DME and TACAN 
are regarded as short-range navigation aids and are useful up to dis- 
tances of approximately 200 miles. Beyond this range their utility 
is limited to certain high altitude operations. 

The designation VOR/DME refers to the two component parts of 
this articular system, the VOR being the portion that provides the 
bearing information. The word TACAN does not distinguish be- 
tween these two components, and the word itself originally referred 
to the fact that that particular system was for tactical air navigation. 
The problem generated by these two systems is twofold : 

1. Since both systems provide exactly the same type of information 
to the pilot, the question arises as to whether or not both systems need 
be used. If only one system is required, the question then arises as 
to which of the two should be retained. 

2. The distance portion of the VOR/DME system utilizes a part of 
the same radio frequency band utilized by TACAN. Consequently 
the presence of the DME limits the total number of frequencies that 
would be available to TACAN. The VOR portion of VOR/DME 
operates in an entirely different frequency band and therefore pre- 
sents no conflict with TACAN. The above problem exists by virtue 
of the fact that the VOR/DME implementation program had pro- 
ceeded very considerably before the TACAN system became even 
potentially available for general nonclassified use. 

The question at the present time, therefore, is to determine the real 
need for changing from VOR/DME to TACAN and to compare this 
need with the price that would have to be paid for this change. The 
word “price” hate refers not only to immediate dollar costs but to 
operational considerations as well. 

In brief, the history of the development of the present situation is 
generally as follows: 

Prior to World War II, the CAA had recognized that the electronic 
navigation aids then in being had limitations which had to be over- 
come if the anticipated developments in aviation were to materialize. 
These facilities ieee only bearing information and, as a first. step, 
it was decided that it would be necessary to go to a higher portion of 
the radio frequency spectrum. World War II interfered with the 
implementation of these plans which, however, were further developed. 
As a consequence, development of the VOR portion of the VOR/DME 
system was completed in 1945 and full-scale implementation of ground 
facilities was undertaken in the period of 1945 to 1947. 

Even prior to this time the need for distance information became 
clear and a considerable amount of work on this problem was done 
im Canada and in Australia but on a different radio frequency than 
that which was later adopted on a worldwide basis. The work of the 
Canadians and Australians was with DME operating at the 200 
megacycle band. Work in this country was, however, proceeding on 
fundamental techniques in the 1,000 megacycle band, and by 1944 we 
were sufficiently confident of these techniques to propose that the DME 
should operate in the 1,000 megacyle hand. The discussions con- 
cerning which frequency band to adopt were conducted on an inter- 
national basis, first bilaterally with the United Kingdom, then in the 
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so-called PICAO and eventually in ICAO. During these discussions 
there was considerable activity in this country in developing the 
actual DME equipment to operate at 1,000 megacycles, much of this 
activity being supported by military contracts. As a consequence, two 
distinctly different versions of the DME technique were evolved, one 
by the Federal Telecommunications Laboratories, and the other by 
the Hazeltine Electronics Corp. Although both of these equipments 
operated at 1,000 megacycles and both used fundamentally the same 
pulse techniques, there were sufficient differences between the two as 
to necessitate a choice for standardization. This was necessary since 
airborne equipment designed to work with one of them will not func- 
tion with the other. 

The Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics was given the 
problem of evaluating both systems and a standard was arrived. at in 
December 1948, this standard making use of some of the better cha- 
racteristics of both systems. This is described in the report (121—48/ 
DO-24 December 15, 1948) of the Commission’s Special Committee 
No. 40 (SC40) which made the study and recommended the standard. 
This is the civil DME in existence today. 

Immediately following the adoption of this standard the CAA ob- 
tained appropriations for the necessary ground equipment to ac- 
company the entire complement of VOR equipment then in existence 
as well as for some of the instrument landing systems where distance 
information was considered to be equally necessary. 

Practically the entire number of ground equipments required for 
this program was procured in one contract with all of the equipment 


eventually being delivered and an appreciable number installed ~ 


Prior to the awarding of a contract for this equipment, however, the 
CAA arranged for an operational test of several installations, jointly 
with the United States Air Force and it was after the successful out- 
come of this test (late 1949) that the contract was awarded in the 
spring of 1950. By this action, then, the last major step was taken 
to provide the bearing and distance information which was considered 
necessary for the proper and expeditious movement of air traffic. 

A considerable amount of offort was exerted by the United States 
in its international relationships in order to get worldwide adoption 
of this system. These efforts were successful and at the present time 
both VOR and DME are recognized as the short distance navigation 
aid for worldwide use. 

In the meanwhile the military found it necessary, for purely militar, 
reasons, to undertake the development of a short distance bearing-and- 
distance system of their own. It appears that originally their objec- 
tive was limited to obtaining a homing device for aircraft carriers 
which would have better performance than the YE/YG low-frequency 
system then in use and considered obsolescent. ‘This objective went 
through several development stages in one of which the requirement 
for distance information was added. Originally this problem was 
studied by the Naval Research Laboratory, but eventually in 1948 a 
development contract was awarded to the Federal Telecommunications 
Laboratories. It was natural for this company to apply the techniques 
which they had developed for DME to this new problem. They did 
so and as a consequence the ultimate result was equipment which was 
essentially their original DME technique (not as modified by the 
RTCA standard) on which a technique for azimuth or bearing infor- 
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mation was superimposed. This is essentially the present TACAN 
system. 

"The result is that the TACAN system is in the same frequency band 
as the DME part of the VOR/DME system. Furthermore, the dis- 
tance portion of TACAN cannot be utilized by airborne equipment 
designed for use with standard DME nor vice versa. 

The only other aspect of the history of the VOR/DME-TACAN 
problem is the coordination between the appropriate agencies during 
the development of this situation. Essentially the difficulty in this 
phase of the problem stems from the fact that TACAN was a strictly 
classified system until 1953, when the military initiated action toward 
utilizing TACAN in the common sytem. Prior to this time the se- 
eurity aspects of TACAN were considered to be one of its most impor- 
tant characteristics for the military who considered that the utiliza- 
tion of TACAN in the common system would destroy such security 
aspects. Thus there was no question of any slowing down of the 
VOR/DME program because of TACAN and much less of replacing 
VOR/DME with TACAN. Indeed, in the latter part of 1951, the 
Defense Department strongly supported the program of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Of cource, from 1953 to date there has been great 
activity by both the Defense Department and the Department of Com- 
merce to evaluate and try to resolve the conflicts and problems arising 
from the sudden possibility of complete declassification of TACAN 
and its availability for common system use. This activity has taken 
the form of a number of technical committees to assess different parts 
of the problems, studies by the Air Navigation Development Board 
and, more recently, the Air Coordinating Committee. 

In April 1955 the Air Coordinating Committee determined that 
there were a number of problems associated with TACAN which re- 
quired further study and instructed the Air Navigation Development 
Board to make these studies. The Air Navigation Development Board 
reported back to the Air Coordinating Committee about the first of 
April 1956 regarding these problems and the ACC is now studying the 
economic and operational aspects of the overall question. 

_ In the meanwhile the unexpectedly rapid procurement by aviation 
industry of jet and turbo-jet aircraft for civil use has injected a new 
factor of urgency which is being taken into account by the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

In answer to Mr. Meader’s direct question, the Air Coordinating 
Committee does have at the moment three separate groups studying 
the economic and timing aspects of this problem, and they have asked 
for the facts to be given not later than August 20, I think is the final 
date. From that a decision must necessarily be made in order to give 
guidance to the carriers for their procurement. 

Mr. Meaprer. In other words, you are quite confident that decision 
will have been reached before the deadline for the carriers to order 
their equipment? 

_ Mr. Lowen. Congressman Meader, this is before a panel of the Air 
Coordinating Committee. As Mr. Tippets indicated, there are three 
groups that are studying this. So there will be 3 or maybe 4 recom- 
mendations which will have to be looked into. They are desirous of 
resolving it no later than August 20, and we all hope they will. 


_ Praptncer. The CAA has supported the VOR/DME in the 
past ¢ 
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Mr. Lowen. Yes. 

Mr. Prapincer. Do you think your position is strengthened by the 
recent position of the Air Transport Association ? 

Mr. Lowan: It has pointed out that we already have VOR/DME 
available. 

Mr. Praprncer. Is TACAN available for civil use? 

Mr. Lowen. Not for major civil use, no. 

Mr. Puarrxcer. How long do you think it will take before TACAN 
will be available for civil use? 

Mr. Lowen. I will ask Mr. Tippets to answer that. 

Mr. Tierers. The present unit is designed for military purposes 
and is not designed for use in the common system on a system-wide 
basis. A limited amount of TACAN, if modified to meet civil stand- 
ards, probably could not be made available in systemwide numbers 
for a minimum of 4 years. 

Mr. Puaprnger. Do I gather from your statement that the military 
did concur in an agreement of coordination between the appropriate 
agencies during the development of the VOR/DME-TACAN situa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Trerers. In the early stages there was that type of agreement. 
It is a different type of situation we have today with the President’s 
Air Coordinating Committee, but the development of techniques for 
common system use was pretty well known and I think it can be 
said agreed to throughout the Government at that time. 

Mr. Pxiarincer. Why is it necessary to have a common systein? 
Why cannot the military operate on their own system and the civil 
operate on their own system ? 

Mr. Trerers. Because maximum amount of flexibility of the air- 
space is necessary for the controllers. If you have too many conflicts 
or overlapping systems, maybe the 3 systems, which we are apt to have, 
might be less able to handle the needed capacity than any 1 of the 
systems. 

Mr. Puarrincer. If you have three systems with equal reliability, 
what would be your problem. 

Mr. Tierets. In the coordination and limitation of capacity in the 
total system because of overlapping or converging-course structures. 
I think Mr. Thomas can speak more authoritatively on that than I 
can. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, we have had considerable experience 
in the past few years in operating two systems; that is, the VOR sys- 
tem and a low-frequency-range system. 

The primary requirement in our traffic control is for aircraft to be 
able to operate over common tracks and for the controller to relate 
aircraft separation with reference to a common geographical point. 

When more than one system is in effect for needa track guid- 
ance, and it does not matter what the systems may be, and the systems 
provide overlapping and conflicting tracks, it is then essentially the 
same as taking superhighways and running them through each other 
at small angles instead of being parallel with the traffic flowing in an 
orderly manner. 

Many conflicting intersections are difficult to handle. With random 
tracks going in various directions from facilities of different types of 
system we get too many conflicts. This might be resolved in several 
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ways: One way would be to locate the dissimilar facilities together so 
that all tracks and distant information from the two facilities refer 
to the same geographical location. The other would be to, perhaps, 
have computers aboard the airplane so common flight tracks could be 
flown regardless of the sources of the navigation information. This 
adds to airborne complexities and requires development. The difli- 
culty in traffic control is almost a function of the number of intersec- 
tions that these various systems provide. 

Tam afraid I have not made myself clear. 

Mr. Puapincer. Well, you probably have, but it is probably not 
thoroughly understood. 

Mr. Tuomas. If I could go back and say: if we placed our high- 
ways together in a random system with each highway disregarding 
all other highways and let automobiles go across at any angle in a 
vacant lot, te we would have a very difficult traffic situation indeed. 

Mr. Puaprneer. I can appreciate that, but my question was based 
upon the assumption of having two equally reliable systems. I am 
not clear on your answer as to that question. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, sir, let us say two equally reliable systems, but 
basically the systems give azimuth direction from unrelated focal 
points, one focal point here and another one there, the tracks are in no 
way related each to the other. 

Mr. Praprncer. Which tracks are you talking about ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The tracks in one system are in no way related to the 
tracks produced by the other system. 

Mr. Piarincer. Does not each system give you the distance from X 
point and the azimuth with reference to X point? 

Mr. THomas. Yes, sir. You see, each pilot knows where he is with 
respect to a facility in his own system but to fly either system efficiently 
without the use of a computer, one must fly radial lines to the facility 
or away from the facility. 

Mr. Priaprncer. Are these radical lines what you referred to as 
tracks ? 

Mr. THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puapincer. Each system requires a separate set of tracks ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. Each system produces tracks that are like 
the spokes of a wheel. They would be trying to separate the traffic 
operating up and down the spokes of two wheels which are placed 
on top of each other with their axles at different locations. 

Mr. Trerets. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be sure that one state- 
ment I made is clear in the record, and I am not too sure it is. I said 
that TACAN would not be available for starting implementation, if 
and when it was redesigned for at least 3 to 4 years. Full implementa- 
tion, I am sure, on a systemwide useful basis could not be realized for 
4 to 6 years. 

When I say “systemwide,” I am speaking of the Nation’s network 
of navigation and traffic-control requirements being met. 

Mr. Piaprneer. Incidentally, Mr. Tippets, you also mentioned that 
VOR/DME had been adopted for worldwide use. 

Mr. Tiprers. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Praprncer. What is the effect under the 5-year plan? For 
instance, I notice that there will be no DME installations made in the 
forthcoming fiscal year. 
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Mr. Tirerets. The Administrator has properly deferred buying and 
installing more DME until a decision is made and can be publicized 
worldwide. It would be unwise to go ahead and procure more equip- 
ment with an uncertain decision pending. 

Mr. Piaprncer. But you say in your statement at page 14 that the 
system was adopted on a worldwide basis. What effect does the delay 
have on this worldwide adoption ? 

Mr. Trerets. Very severe. 

Mr. PLarrncer. What were the mechanics of the adoption and who 
adopted it on a worldwide basis? 

Mr. Trevets. It was adopted through the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization which is subscribed to on a worldwide basis by prac- 
tically all of the free nations of the world. 

Mr. Piarrnerr. When was that? 

Mr. Tierets. The International Civil Aviation Organization urged 
its adoption as early as January 1947. It was adopted in present form 
by action of the President’s Air Coordinating Committee, September 
25, 1952 (ACC Doc. 52/14.112A) and by amendment 8 to annex 10 of 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation at about the same time. 
The subsequent TACAN uncertainty has confused the other nations 
of the world, Mr. Chairman. 

I spent last November in Manila as chairman of the United States 
delegation to the Pacific Regional Air Navigation meeting, where all 
of the nations in the Pacific Basin were represented to plan air-naviga- 
tion facilities and air-traflic-control services. The uncertainty of the 
situation occupied a great deal of our informal time and weakened 


the ——— of the type of DME which is used in the United States. 


Mr. Thomas just returned from Italy and I think he can state that 
the same thing occurred in Italy as a result of the international uncer- 
tainty because the United States has not taken a definite position at 
this time. 

Mr. Prarrncer. There were certain objections to the VOR/DME 
system by the military. 

Do you feel that those are valid, or have you overcome the objections? 

Mr. Trepets. I think most all of the objections have been overcome 
with the exception of one, and that is the shipboard use of VOR and 
not DME. 

Mr. Piarincer. That is the use on the aircraft carriers ? 

Mr. Tiprets. Yes, sir: this one, speaking for myself, I do not feel 
has had enough research and development effort applied to it to say 
that it can or cannot be met. In all other areas, though, as to ac- 
curacy, coverage, and precision of cone, I know have in a general sense 
at least, been met. I am sure that my colleagues in the military will 
not necessarily agree with us, but I think what I say is pretty much 
our stand on it. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Tippets, General Arnold gave us 3 dates for 3 
different kinds of systems. Apparently that was based upon some 
memorandum prepared in the Commerce Department. 

Are you familiar with that memorandum / 

Mr. Tierrrs. If that is the timing chart, sir, I am familiar with 
it. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, the first system; that is, the VOR/DME sys- 
tem, is the only one that would be available by 1959 or 1960 when the 
airlines sntaeidl to have jet transports in operation; is that correct? 
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Mr. Tiprets. If all the facts as we know them, sir, are as we have 
stated, this chart is probably not too far from being precisely cor- 
rect. 

One of the committees now studying this as a result of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee’s recent action, is reviewing in detail and evalu- 
ating this time schedule to validate or invalidate it in all areas. 

Mr. Meaper. The second type of system, or the crash TACAN pro- 
gram, for civil use, I think he said, according to this chart, would be 
available in 1963? 

Mr. Tiperets. That is right, sir. As you note, sir, there is an ap- 
preciable number of units, and that is the reason I wanted my state- 
ment to be clear, and that to get to that many we are talking about 
anywhere from 1964 to 1966, or 7 years, for full implementation, this 
now being 1956. 

You will notice that in the VOR/DME we now have 454 and this 
number can be added or increased to whatever extent funds are avail- 
able to us. 

The manufacturers are familiar with the techniques and these can 
be procured almost immediately in quantity having the reliability 
standards required in CA A-type equipment. 

Mr. Meaper. If the civil TACAN were not a crash program, it 
would be what? Would it be 1969 before there would be adequate 
equipment available? 

Mr. Trerers. It would be 1965 and after for systemwide imple- 
mentation on a noncrash redesigned equipment basis. 

We indicate 470 on our chart by 1964 and then, of course, once it 
was redesigned for common system our procurement could move ahead 
rather rapidly, I am sure, and in fairness to the TACAN picture, 
too— 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, if the Air Coordinating Committee 
or, perhaps, some other agency in the Government, even Mr. Curtis, 
did make a decision in favor of TACAN, the equipment would not be 
available until at least 3 years and possibly longer after jet transports 
were in operation ? 

Mr, Tirrets. That is probably quite correct, sir, for common sys- 
tem use in any appreciable numbers. There is one aspect of this that 
we have not discussed this morning, and that is the airborne unit, 
which is as critical or more critical than the ground unit. Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc., the organization that writes specifications for 
civil carrier equipment, has said that the present equipment will have 
to be modified considerably and made what they cail, and I quote: 
“More reliable than the present” before they would buy it. 

With respect to the ground equipment, what you say is correct. 
That is, though, a need at this time to review the TACAN along civil 
aeronautics requirements standards to get the reliability that we de- 
mand in common system type equipment. That will take a consider- 
able period of time. 

Mr. Piarrxcer. Mr. Tippets—I do not know whether this should 
be more properly directed to Mr. Thomas—how many DME units— 
ground units—do you have now installed? 

Mx. Trepers. We now have 241 in operation, and we have 213 ad- 
ditional of which most are installed, but not operating, and a very 
small balance that are physically in the building where they would 
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be operated, and which could be installed in very short order, mak- 
ing our total 454. 

Mr. Prapincer. If TACAN were eventually decided to be the sys- 
tem, all of your DME units apparently would be “out the window,” 
and obsolete ? 

Mr. Trrrers. It would depend upon the type of decision. Mr, 
Lowen indicated that 1, 2, or 3 possible decisions may be made in order 
to get a compromise on the subject, for compatible planning. How- 
ever, in the general sense of the word you are right. If we adopt 
TACAN completely, then DME would have to be discontinued be- 
cause of their iateulianeaen with each other. 

Mr. Puarrncer. How much would this represent from the stand- 
point of investment by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Tirpers. We have at the moment in the 454 that we own 
$10,067,663 invested for ground equipment only. That is for the 
454 units. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I did not notice in Mr. Lowen’s state- 
ment that he had discussed some of the criticisms and comments which 
had appeared in our record from various witnesses in preceding hear- 
ings. 

I think it would be very helpful to the committee if we could have 
the position of the Civil Aeronautics Administration on the various 
suggestions and criticisms that have been made before this committee 
in these hearings, particularly with reference to the organization of 
governmental agencies. I have in mind the comments in the Harding 
report and the testimony of Mr. Harding, as well as Mr. Halaby, 
before our committee, and the comments of Mr. Sayen, who recom- 
mended that the Civil Aeronautics Administration be taken out of 
the Department of Commerce, and given an independent status, and 
complete control over the airspace. 

I am sure you have followed our hearings, and that you have had 
available to you copies of the hearings. I think you would be very 
helpful to the committee to have the official position of the CAA on 
these various suggestions. 

I do not know whether they comment on my bill or not. 

Do we have a report from the Department of Commerce on H. R. 
11065 ? 

Mr. Puarrneer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. It might be too time-consuming to attempt to go into 
it here today, but I was thinking that, perhaps, someone in your office, 
Mr. Lowen, could go through our records and comment on some of 
these suggestions, particularly thase that deal with the agencies in 
the Federal Government that handle these aviation problems, and 
make decisions as to whether or not there needs to be a reorganization. 
That, of course, is the slant, or the particular interest of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, having to do with efficiency and economy 
in discharging the Federal responsibilities in this field. "Whether 
there needs to be a study of the agencies handling those responsibilities 
and some kind of reorganization, I think, is the focal point of our 
interest. I think that CAA with its experience in this field could 
provide some views and reasoning that might be very useful to the 
committee. 

Mr. Lowen. May I do this, Congressman? May I take that under 
study and come back prepared to answer the statements that have 
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been put down so far in the hearings, with the help of my group? 
We have some very definite opinions and feelings along these lines, 
ag you can well imagine, and we would like to have the opportunity 
of expressing ourselves, but rather than doing that off the cuff now, 
1 would like to have a chance to take a look at the testimony. 

Mr. Meaper. I think it would be better for the committee if you 
would give some consideration to it rather than doing it in an extem- 
poraneous fashion. 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I might say on this matter of the separation of CAA 
from the Commerce Department, I believe you have already taken a 
position on that; have you not? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. You oppose it; is that right? 

Mr, Lowen. Yes, sir; we oppose it. 

7 Puapincer. I assume that is your comment on the Monroney 
bill? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir; the same thing. 

Mr. Puarincer. That same kind of comment has to be passed 
through the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Lowen. Not necessarily the Bureau of the Budget, sir. 

Mr. Puaprneer. Was it cleared through the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Lowen. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Moiionan. Mr. Lowen, should be accept that as the attitude 
of the CAA or should we accept it as the attitude of the Commerce 
Department ? 

Mr. Lowen. I think you could accept that as the attitude of the 
CAA as far as I know it. I would concur with that feeling. 

Mr. Mortxonan. In other words, you personally do not feel that the 
CAA should be an independent sonnet 

Mr. Lowen. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Motionan. You think it should be under the jurisdiction of 
the Commerce Department ? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir; I think we stand a much better chance. 

Mr. MottoHan. You must have some very good reasons for such 
a firm position. Would you rather not discuss them now? 

Mr. Lowen. I would like, if I may, to have my comments prepared 
also for you, because I do have some opinions. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Mr. Lowen, you mentioned in the 5-year plan that 
radar is the guts of the plan. We have heard some thoughts ex- 
pressed that radar in time of jet operations causes some problems with 
respect to jets showing up on the scope. 

Mr. Lowen. This is news to me. 

Mr. Trerers. Mr. Chairman, radar, as all electronic facilities, may 
have its limitations, but it is the very, very best tool known in the 
state of the art today to give the controller positive knowledge as to 
the location of the individual aircraft. 

I am not sure specifically what you have reference to, sir, but in our 
radar poegmems we do have plans for what is known as an air traffic 
control radar beacon which will intensify the particular target of the 
particular aircraft, and positively identify that target. ile this 
was intended to be a tool for air traffic control primarily, and to help 
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overcome some of the clutter that arises in heavy precipitation, it 
will do much to simplify the target in such a way as to minimize it, 
if not almost completely eliminate any possibility of mutual targets. 

Mr. Prarrneer. What I had in mind specifically was this: 

Apparently with the piston-driven plane, the propeller shows up 
rather markedly on the scope, and with the absence of the propellers 
there is some question as to whether radar is as effective with the jet 
planes as it is with the piston-driven planes. 

Mr. Tirrets. It is different with the jet plane; yes, sir, because it 
lacks the propeller, which is helpful, and also the small size of the jet 
fighters has been a problem. 

However, I believe, or research and development people feel, that 
with the beacon many of these problems will be overcome, or so mini- 
mized that they should not be detrimental to us. 

Mr. Minsuaty. Do I understand you correctly when you say that 
radar would serve as an anticollision device if properly installed on an 
airplane? 

Mr. Trerets. No, sir; I was speaking about the ground-installed 
radar that is used by controllers in the separation of aircraft in air 
traffic control to cut down the separation standards. 

Mr. Minsuaty. Would the type of radar which is used to determine 
the presence of thunderheads and other weather disturbances which 
we now have on our planes serve as an anticollision device? 

Mr. Trrrets. No, sir; it is not suitable yet. Further research may 
bring about an improvement but the frequency it uses and the amount 
of scanning it can give is for really a different purpose, and it cannot 
be used completely as an anticollision device. However, I am sure 
that in time to come some research will bring about some device but 
there is not any available today that is thoroughly safe or foolproof 
as an anticollision device from the standpoint of airborne radar that 
I know of. 

Mr. Prarrinecer. Is the range of radar ahead of the plane normally? 
Does it scan on the side, overhead, or behind ? 

Mr. Treerts. It is in the front. The antenna is in the nose of the 
airplane and scans a very limited area in front of the aircraft. 

Mr. Piaprncer. You mention in your statement that you have just 
completed an arrangement to obtain from the Air Force, I assume, a 
B-57, and two B-47’s? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Praprneer. Are there any plans on foot to obtain a KC-135, 
which we understand more closely approximates the civilian 707? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir; we are, and hive been, negotiating with Boe- 
ing for some time, and it is a matter of availability and timing as when 
we can get it. That will be more appropriate for landing in terminal 
areas and ground handling characteristics, and things of that nature, 
but the B-57 and the B-47 have approximately the same flight char- 
acteristics and the same configuration for working out our air-traffic- 
control problems, and that is where initially those will be used. As to 
whether we will have a tear-drop approach or require a holding pat- 
tern, I do not know. 

We would bring them into the New York squirrel cage and let the 
controller start working these type aircraft more than one at a time, 
and get at an idea as to what we are up against in bringing jets into 
a highly congested area. 
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Mr. Puaprncer. Will the Port of New York Authority permit you 
to operate in New York? 

Mr. Lowen. I am sure that they will, but they want to be well 
warned in advance that we will be coming in there and landing; but 
it is something that will have to be worked out. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lowen referred to the Prob- 
lems of the Jet Age that has been made available to us, and I would 
like your permission to insert that in the record at this point. 

Mr. MottoHan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 9, appendix, p. 1041.) 

Mr. Puaprnoer. Also there was reference to a planned report which 
reviewed the progress of industry and Government in the solution of 
these problems which I understand is to be ready this week. 

Can we have that for the record also ¢ 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MotnoHan. Without objection, it will be inserted into the record 
at this point. 

(See exhibit 10, appendix, p. 1044.) 

Mr. Mrysnwaty. Mr. Lowen, we have had testimony during the past 
2 weeks about the development of various control electronic devices 
and ground control devices, but it all adds up that none of them will be 
available for a matter of years. 

Do you have anything in mind that we might use as a stop-gap 
measure to prevent a lot of these collisions between aircraft ? 

Mr. Lowen. Congressman, I feel that we have to take a look at the 
existing rules and regulations and see if the present ones apply to the 
specific type of aircraft flying today. 

I do not know of any other stop-gap method that we can use. We 
have been trying to control traffic on the basis of safety, and until 
now we think we are doing pretty well. We do not have too many 
of these instances that just happened out in Arizona recently. 

Mr. Mrinswaty. What I have specifically in mind is that we had 
before us last week General Arnold with ATA, and prior to his 
spears here as a witness we also had Mr. Sayen, who is president 
of the Airlines Pilots Association, I believe. It was the consensus of 


their testimony that the theory of “seeing and be seen,” was pretty 
much antiquated. In other words, it did not do much good for an 
airline pilot to watch where he was going. He also cited some examples 
of tests which they had used in Indiana where they found, and I quote 
from Mr. Arnold’s testimony, as follows: 


Well, Mr. Congressman, I agree with the first; that the reliance—let us say 
this. My understanding of the problem is that the reliance on the “see and 
be seen” is not a safe method of avoidance of other traffic; that we must develop 
other means. 


He goes on to say: 


Even if you are watching, you can only see 30 percent of the air traffic any- 
way. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Lowen. I will agree to the point that it is getting more diffi- 
cult with the speeds approaching 300 to 600 miles per hour to operate 
on a see-and-be-seen basis. What they are asking for here is more 
control of the airspace and we will be in a position with this 5-year 
plan, when it is finally in effect, to give them that service. 
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Mr. Minsmauu. Is there any program underway to develop some 
kind of a warning device to denote the proximity of other aircraft that 
perhaps are in a blind spot, as far as one or the other is concerned ? 

Mr. Lowen. I have an appointment sometime this week when I am 
through with my hearings here with a very reliable company that tells 
me that they have a device which would have prevented this type of 
collision that happened out over the Grand Canyon. [If this is true, 
you can rest assured that we will put it to every test possible to see 
if we cannot put it to use. I do not know what it is yet, but that is 
the only indication I have that there is such a device available. 

Mr. Minsuat. We also had testimony here, Mr. Lowen, to the effect 
that the pilot and the copilot after they get airborne out of routine 
switch on the automatic pilot and sit there for a matter of minutes or 
even longer periods, and do not watch where they are going, and do 
not take advantage of what view they do have. 

I am just wondering in view of that if there should not be some kind 
of an enforcement or more strict enforcement of the regulations re- 
quiring pilots to watch where they are going? 

I know that this all stems from the old maritime law where the ship 
people are required to maintain a watchman on duty at all times. 

Do you think it would do any good as a stopgap measure to have 
the airlines put on an observer whose sole purpose would be to watch 
out for other aircraft ? 

Mr. Lowen. Where would you have him sit? 

Mr. Minsuatx. Well, we can put a bubble up on top of the fuselage 
like we used to have. If it is going to save lives, I think it is true that 
any step right now would be helpful. 

Mr. WEN. Well, there are 3 people in the cockpit now in the 4- 
ages airplanes. 

r. MinsHauL. There are only two in a lot of them; are there not? 

Mr. Lowen. There are two people in the twin-engine air- 
planes, and I do not know that having another person in there is going 
to add to their ability to observe. I have noted in the congested areas 
that these pilots are pretty careful in going out of a congested zone 
to keep a lookout and to keep in contact with the radar on the ground 
as to aircraft and traffic in the area. 

Every time I have been on board one of the airplanes I have been 
impressed because they have watched out. They sometimes will 
change a little bit when they get up and get lined up for flying at 
their altitude, particularly iP it is an instrument flight, but I do not 
know that putting another person on board, Congressman, would solve 
the problem ornot. I doubt that it would. 

I think we have got to impress the crews, if they are not already 
impressed, that they have got to operate even under the limitation 
of “seeing and being seen” as best they possibly can. 

Mr. Minswatt. I have one other question, if I may, Mr. Chairman: 

I am particularly interested in this because I was pretty nearly on 
one of these flights that had a near miss over Cleveland. I think it was 
last January. I know there was another midair collision very much 
similar to the one in Arizona, if I remember right, that happened in 
Chicago about a year ago, but they both made emergency landings. 
Then it was found out it was strictly a case of a pilot not watching 
where he was going. 
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Do you have any evidence on this Arizona crash as to whether or 
not both of these planes were in the clear at the time they collided, or 
do you know ¢ 

Mr. Lowen. I do not know. That, as I say, is under investigation 
by the Board, and it would be premature for me to make any guess at 
it at the present time. 

Mr. Minswauu. Do you have other stopgap measures that we can 
use aside from changing the regulations? 

Mr. Lowen. I do not have at the present, but I certainly would be 
amenable to accepting any. 

Mr. MinsHary, Well, thank you. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Younerr. Mr. Lowen, on page 7—this may have been covered 
before I came in—in your second paragraph there; I cannot under- 
stand that a condition could exist where the TWA pilot asked for 
permission to go to 21,000 feet and they denied that permission, and 
then he asked to fly 1,000 feet over the storm, and he was granted 
that permission. He reported in at 9:55 over Lake Mojave that he 
was 1,000 feet on top of the storm and was flying at 21,000 feet. 

Did the CAA man that got this message tell him to either go on 
up to 22,000 feet or to drop back below ? 

Mr. Lowen. No, sir; you see, Congressman, in that instance the 
pilot was flying a VFR flight plan; in other words, a visual rule plan, 
so that at 1,000 feet on top he must stay 1,000 feet above the clouds, 
and 2,000 feet horizontally. This means he is flying on a see-and-be- 
seen basis. He also had been warned of United Airline traffic in the 
a and to be on the lookout for another aircraft. This is perfectly 

egal. 

Mr. Youncrr. Well, it may be legal, but it does not seem to me as 
though you would deny a man the right to fly at 21,000 feet, and then 
allow him by a devious measure to get to 21,000 feet, and report in that, 
he was flying at 21,000 feet, and have no instructions for him to either 
go up to 22,000 feet, or drop back. 

Mr. Lowen. You see, the basis of it is the fact that at 21,000 feet 
it just so happened that at that altitude he was VFR, visual contact, 
and could see and be seen. 

Mr. Youncer. Pardon me right there: If that was the case, then 
why did not the CAA man tell him when he originally asked to fly 
at 21,000 feet, “Yes; you can fly at 21,000 feet on that basis” ? 

Mr. Lowen. You see, we did not know, and we are not up there. 
We do not know the exact conditions. When he is cleared to climb 
up 1,000 feet on top, he has to be able to see to climb up and when 
he gets on top it may have been 23,000 feet before he would be able to 
stop and level off. In this instance it was 21,000 feet. We have no 
way of knowing that because we are not there, and our weather re- 
ports are not that accurate. 

Mr. Youncer. But he did report back that he was actually flying 
at 21,000 feet. 

Mr. Lowen. Yes; he did report that he was flying at that height. 

Mr. Younecer. There is no record that he was told to get off that 
elevation. 

Mr. Lowen. No, sir; he was not told to get off that elevation; he 
was just warned of other aircraft in the area at the same altitude. 
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Mr. Minsuatu. However, they both reported on top; did they not ? 

Mr. Lowen. United did not report on top. 

Mr. Puaprncer. What you are saying is that you will not permit 
2 planes on instruments flight plans to fly at 21,000 feet ? 

Mr. Lowen. That is correct. 

Mr. Piarincer. But if one happens to be flying IFR at 21,000 and 
if the man on VFR is flying on a “see and be seen” basis, he will not 
be warned to keep off that altitude ? 

Mr. Lowen. He will not be warned to keep off that altitude, but he 
will be warned of traffic in the area. Assume he was flying on a 
perfectly clear day without any airplane flying at the same altitude, 
and in the same direction—but they can be seen. 

Mr. Minsuatx. Would it be fair to assume if TWA reported in the 
clear at 21,000 feet, the altitude at which they apparently did collide, 
that United was in the clear? 

Mr. Lowen. It could be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatt. But it would be a question of just not watching 
where he was going? 

Mr. Lowen. That could be a possibility. 

Mr. Puiarincer. Were these planes flying off the airways at this 
time ? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prarincer. Why is that permitted, Mr. Lowen? 

Mr. Lowen. Well, they take shortcuts. They are allowed to leave 
the airways from one point to another and enter the airways at other 
points. This is a common practice. 

Mr. Puiarrncer. So we are told, but why do not the airways cover 
the shortcuts, for instance, if this is a visual manner of operation ? 

Mr. Lowen. Joe, do you want to answer that, or maybe Dave can 
answer it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, the regulations covering the conduct 
of flight—air-carrier flight—have certain provisions in them for the 
conduct of so-called high altitude flights; that is, those flights above 
12,500 feet in the eastern part of the United States, and 14,500 feet 
in the western part of the United States. Those regulations were 
designed to permit flexibility in flying by the scheduled air carriers, 
and they do permit them to fly courses at their discretion in order to 
take advantage of the most favorable conditions such as terrain, wind, 
weather and so forth, and their courses are of no specified width under 
the regulations of the Board. That was the case of these two flights 
which were operating under that authority. They were operating 
in an area which is not under control, and I guess your question really 
is “why is it not under control?” That, again, is a question of funds, 
personnel and training. In our fiscal 1957 program we had hoped 
to exercise an area type of control beginning at 24,000 feet, and 
blanketing the high-altitude operations in that area. It is planned 
that as we get the equipment, funds and personnel to gradually lower 
this to some level not yet determined, where they would be at the top 
of the nonpressurized level, such as, say, where the DC-3 operates, 
or somewhat lower, which is not yet determined. But we would 
hope to increase our control area to cover all areas initially above 
24,000 feet and gradually lowering them. 

That is in our program, and it is in our 5-year plan. It is not 
in effect today. 
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Mr. Piarincer. What advantage is there to the airliners flying off 
acontrolarea? Is it just a matter of shortcuts? 

Mr. Tuomas. If I may, sir, I would like to refer to a chart that 
will probably be used later. This tinted portion is the controlled air 
space within the United States. It is esentially a highway system, 
These Lindicsting) are the routes that are possible to fly today, and 
remain in controller airspace at all times. As you can see, in this 
part of the country [indicating] there are quite a few gaps out here 
which are due to lack of facilities and personnel, and the airlines 
get much more flexibility, perhaps, in going this way on the high alti- 
tude routes. Additionally, there are many communities served out- 
side the controlled airspace which are served by the low-altitude oper- 
ations. With these routes [indicating] we would have to do certain 
things if all flights are limited to control areas. We would have to 
either control the airspace rather promptly or we would have to deny 
air service to those communities located outside of controlled air- 
space. Qn the long range we, perhaps, would reduce their flexibility. 
It is not particularly critical in the East, because there is a large num- 
ber of routes in the eastern part of the United States, but the West 
is rather sparsely covered by control areas. 

Mr. Puarincer. But the situation still remains that planes are per- 
permitted to fly off the airways? 

Mr. Lowen. One more reason that has not been brought up is that 
in the case of a storm they will leave the airways in order to go 
around it. 

Mr. Puarinezr. That was not the situation here. 

Mr. Lowen. Not essentially; no, sir. 

Mr. Puiarrncer. In testimony by the AOPA there was a suggestion 
that flight recorders be placed aboard each plane which would indi- 
cate speed, direction, and so forth, and in case of a crash these instru- 
ments would be housed in material that would be able to withstand 
100 times the force of gravity. 

Has any consideration been given to placing such instruments aboard 
planes ? 

Mr. Lowen. At one time there were these instruments on board 
the aircraft just for that specific purpose. Why they were taken out 
was before my time, but Mr. Davis probably has the story on that, and 
why they are not on board now. 

Bill, can you answer that ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, back in the 1940 period and before that there was 
considerable discussion, as I recall it, about the flight recorders that 
were on the aircraft, and at that time the airline pilots, as I remember 
it, were objecting to the unreliability of recorders because they indi- 
cated they had deviated from course, when they had not. 

I am not familiar with the recent history of it, either. You see, 
this goes back about 10 years, and the exact reason they were taken 
off I do not know, either. 
ee Prapineer. Were they put on by CAA? I am not clear on 
that. 

Mr. Bratt. May [help on that? 

Mr. Prartncer. Surely. 

Mr. Bratt. Well, one of the basic reasons they were removed from 
the aircraft is that they were not a very reliable device. 

Mr. Piaprncrr. Who put them on, Mr. Blatt ? 
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Mr. Buartr. The Civil Aeronautics Board. It was a regulation of 
the Board. In my opinion the regulation at that time was premature, 
as we did not have an efficient device. However, there are devices in 
existence today that can do the job. A report has been submitted to 
the CAA-CAB Committee, the Committee that discusses regulations, 
with an evaluation report of a flight recorder that has been proven 
at our technical-development center. The evaluation was performed 
there, and it is up to the Board to make a determination as to whether 
there is a requirement for such a device. 

Mr. Puiapincer. You say this has been submitted to a CAA-CAB 
Committee ? 

Mr. Buartr. That is correct. 

Mr. Puarrneer. What is the position of CAA on this matter? 

Mr. Buatr. We have submitted the evaluation report which indi- 
cates that there is in being an adequate flight recorder. 

Mr. Puarrncer. But you did not recommend that the recorder be 
adopted ? 

r. Buatr. No, sir. 

Mr. Piaptncer. Do you see any objection to its use? 

Mr. Buartt. No, sir; I do not. In faet, in the CAA-CAB Com- 
mittee, CAA has recommended adoption of a regulation. 

Mr. Piarincer. Do you think it would be desirable ¢ 

Mr. Bratt. I think it would be highly desirable in accident investi- 
gations. 

Mr. Meraper. Mr. Lowen, I do not recall seeing anything in your 
prepared statement dealing with the subject of airports. I realize 


that subject will be heard later, but I did want to read one question— 
one passage from General Arnold’s testimony because you might de- 
sire to comment on it yourself. I will read from page 449 of the 


committee hearings of July 2, 1956, when General Arnold was a 


witness: 

Mr. Meaper. Just to close up this business of the airport fund allocations, do 
you feel that the CAA is exerting an influence on the airport pattern and charac- 
ter of airplanes, and has been looking ahead into the future of flying, or have they 
simply gone along on the patter of allocations that we have had in the past? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I think your last statement is correct, that they have gone along 
with the way the wind is blowing, and I don’t think they have done any concerted 
development in airports. I think it is a factual statement that the airports today 
are further behind in relationship. 

In other words, our feeling, Mr. Chairman, is the airplane is ahead of the air 
traffic control system and the facilities in the air channel. 

Yet, the air traffic control system is by far ahead of our airport system. So, the 
weakest link in this, I think, in capacity and operation, is in the airport. 

I thought, possibly, you might want to comment on that statement 
by General Arnold. 

Mr. Lowen. Well, I cannot say that I agree with General Arnold 
100 percent in his statement. We are not entirely in control of the de- 
velopment of the airports. We participate and help the community 
and the community has to weigh the advantages of this particular type 
of transportation that serves the community and decide whether they 
want to foot the bill for a $10 million, $20 million, or $30 million air- 
port. In doing that, we will help them in any way possible. 

If the community feels it is too expensive and they do not want to g° 
ahead and pay that price, then there is nothing we can do about it. In 
the way the act is at present set up, we do not feel that we are ina posi- 
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tion to go out and pave the entire United States at Government ex- 
pense. In order to take care of all of the needs of airport develop- 
ment, we are working with the communities that are interested and 
with communities that are developing traffic and we do try to encour- 
age them by making funds available, but we are not now, nor have we 
been, in a position to dictate to a community as to what it will or will 
not do in the way of development of its airport. 

We have certain requirements and criteria that they must meet to 
be eligible for Federal airport aid, and when they meet those require- 
ments, they are eligible. We try to establish these requirements so 
that an airport wouibonsbis the jet age or any other type of flying that 
will be operating in or out of that airport. 

Mr. Meaper. You do, however, have the authority to withhold Fed- 
eral contributions ? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. There is not any requirement that you automatically 
underwrite, with Federal funds, an unwise airport program which is 
suggested by a community ¢ 

r. Lowen. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. So there you can exercise discretion and judgment 
as to whether a particular proposed expenditure of a community is 
in line with the development of a proper airport pattern for the 
country ? 

Mn Looms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, to be specific, if a community wanted 
to develop an airport on a site or location which, because of your 
familiarity with the present and future needs of the airspace in the 
locality, woudl be an unwise site or location, you could veto the de- 
velopment of that airport, insofar as any Federal funds going into 
it are concerned ? 

Mr. Lowen. We might end up bleeding and bloody, but we could 
veto it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Secmenie I think that is a very accurate statement. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have some authority to certificate an airport 
for operation by airlines or to certify that an airport is unsafe or 
eundting of that kind? 

Mr. Lowen. No, sir; we do not certificate an airport. We certificate 
the carrier as to the performance requirements that they must meet 
to operate in and out of certain types of airports, because of load 
factors, temperature, and other considerations. If they violate 
them, they are in trouble, and not the people who own and operate 


the airport. 

fits: Mihioetn May I ask whether one of the major criteria or con- 
siderations that CAA takes into account in allocating funds is the 
site of an airport or the expansion of an existing airport? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, if the air traffic is already dense, in 
a particular area, you would not either build a new airport or expand 
an existing smaller airport in that same area ? 

Mr. Lowen. It would depend, Congressman, on how the traffic pat- 
terns blended in as to whathien there would be any conflict or not. 

Mr. Meaper. And if they did conflict? 

Mr. Lowen. If they did conflict, we would not encourage it. 

83506—57—_—21 
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Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Mortxonan. Mr. Lowen, a few minutes ago, you and I had some 
comments to make about the 3-year plan. I understand from our 
exchange that CAA is seriously considering making recommendations 
to Congress for a sufficient amount of money to be appropriated to 
change your 5-year plan to a 3-year plan ? 

Mr. Lowen. It is under study at the present time, Congressman. 

Mr. Motionan. I gathered from what you said that you were sym- 
pathetic to it ? 

Mr. Lowen. We are sympathetic to it, and we feel some tragedies 
can be at least avoided, such as the thing discussed, and I feel it will 
help us to improve and to speed up the control program which will 
prevent this sort of thing from happening again, if that is one of the 
reasons for much of it. 

Mr. Motxonan. Then, by and large, this accident points up your 
considerations at the moment ? 

Mr. Lowen. It makes the accident stand out and hearings of this 
type give the public an opportunity to see what our problems have been 
and still are, and it gives us an opportunity to tell our story, which, in 
turn, helps to sell our program. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Lowen, the committee asked for the flight plan 
and the record of radio communication between the two aircraft, the 
United Airlines aircraft and the TWA aircraft. When do you expect 
those will be available to the committee ? 

Mr. Lowen. Our people got back from there last night at 1:30, so 
that we ought to have them available to the committee this afternoon. 

Mr. Moxionan. Or tomorrow morning ? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir’; or tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Mottonan. When you come back here ? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mottonan. There was one question involved here in Mr. Young- 
er’s interrogation a few minutes ago which I did not understand, and 
I gathered that he did not, and that is how you could refuse to approve 
the flight plan at 21,000 feet because of another airplane flying at that 
altitude, when by a devious method they asked for clearance at 1,000 
feet above the weather and then they end up 21 minutes later at the 
original level of 21,000 feet which they had requested, even though 
you well knew that the other plane was in that altitude in that area. 
Why did not CAA admonish the TWA plane in this instance, that they 
were at 21,000 feet and in conflict with the flight plan of the other 

lane ? 
: If it was a good reason to start with, to keep them flying at 21,000 
feet, to approve of one plane flying at 21,000 feet, why would it not be 
a good reason to prevent them from continuing from flying at that 
level, even though they had reached that height ? 

Mr. Lowen. Your question is a good question. When they are fly- 
ing visually, on a see-and-be-seen basis, these aircraft do fly many 
times at the same altitude. It was a general warning of traffic in 
the air. When TWA was refused clearance at 21,000 feet we did not 
know, on the ground, how high that cloud bank was, whether it was 
at 21,000 or 25,000 feet. We refused to give them the first-time clear- 
ance at the same altitude. The United had already been cleared for 
that with prior clearance, and when we cleared them to 1,000 feet on 
top of the weather, we meant that the airplane would come up and 
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contact 1,000 feet away from the cloud bank and 2,000 feet horizon- 
tally on account of the rule that it could fly on a see-and-be-seen basis 
on top of the overcast; and in doing that, they could have gone up 
to 23,000 or 24,000 feet. We had no way of knowing whether the 
cloud bank stood at 20,000 feet and, therefore, he could check in at 
21,000 feet; but he was then on a visual flight plan on a see-and-be- 
seen basis. So we assumed that he had been warned and he could 
see what he was doing, so there would be no reason to admonish him 
to go up another 1,000 feet because of traffic in the air because he was 
on a see-and-be-seen basis. 

Mr. Moxtxonan. The distinction is, when you gave him the first 
approval, you would assume that he would be going on instruments 
up through the cloud banks? 

Mr. Lowen. Not there. We assumed he would be climbing through 
holes in the clouds. 

Mr. Motionan. If you had granted originally permission to fly at 
21,000 feet, he would have gone straight on up through the clouds? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes. 

Mr. MotioHan. But when ig granted this other permission, it was 
contingent on the fact that he could see and be seen attaining the 


altitude over the clouds, he was flying visually ? 

Mr. Lowen. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. Just to clarify that a little bit further, Mr. Lowen, 
would not the fact that the control man, or these control men, had 
denied his request to go up to 21,000 feet, he automatically contained 
in the second request which was granted; namely, that he could fly 


by visual flying rules 1,000 feet above the clouds but not at the 21,000- 
foot level ? 

Mr. Lowen. Then he could not very weil fly in the clouds at 21,000 
feet. He was to fly 1,000 feet above the clouds and he could fly 1,000 
feet or 2,000 feet above the clouds or more. 

Mr. Meaper. Should the controller have said, after denying the 
first and granting the second request, “Yes, you can go 1,000 feet above 
the clouds but you cannot fly at 21,000 feet” ? 

Mr. Lowen. Mr. Thomas, do you want to answer that? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am fairly familiar with that situation. 

Mr. Lowen. Mr. Thomas has just been out on the west coast. He 
has been investigating this thing for us and he has just returned. 

Mr. Tuomas, I would like to state that in the case of these flights 
the controller actually went above and beyond what is actually re- 
quired in the regulations. The flights at the time that TWA was 
operating on an instrument-type flying plan at 19,000 feet, and United 
at 21,000 feet, were not traflic for each other in the technical sense; 
that is, they were in different parts of the airspace. 

When the TWA flight then requested 21,000 feet the two aircraft 
still would not have been traffic for each other, or conflicting with the 
control area at 21,000 feet. There was no regulatory reason why 
the controller could not have granted TWA 21,000 feet altitude on 
instrument. However, the Salt Lake and Los Angeles controllers noted 
there that the flight paths would cross outside of controlled airspace 
at the same proposed altitude, and they discussed the situation and 
advised TWA that they were unable to approve 21,000 feet for IFR 
flight. At that time TWA requested at least 1,000 feet on top of the 
clouds, and he was asked if he was 1,000 feet on top at that time, and he 
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reported he was. Then clearance was given and approved to fly at 
least 1,000 feet on top of the clouds. This clearance need be complied 
with only while within the control area. For practical purposes, I 
think TWA would continue to carry out his flight under those con- 
es as he was advised of United’s estimate over Needles and route 
of flight. 

The question here was discussed of clearance for a straight 
altitude, such as 21,000 feet. That means that the pilot will remain 
at 21,000 feet under all conditions of weather within control areas. 

In control areas the pilot cannot change his altitude regardless of 
weather. That is, he would go in the clouds and out of the clouds, 
depending on the weather conditions. In the case where the pilot 
receives a clearance to remain at least 1,000 feet on top of the clouds, 
the clearance requires, within the control area, the aircraft to remain, 
as it says, at least 1,000 feet above the clouds. The clearance has 
some other restrictions, which, for our purposes, assume good weather 
conditions on top of the overcast, but does not refer to or require 
flight at any specific altitude. 

Therefore, it was neither unusual nor irregular when TWA reported 
1,000 on top at 21,000 feet. There could have been other flights 
operating visually under VFR at that altitude. There are no control 
procedures prohibiting VFR operating flights or 1,000 on top from 
at the same altitude. There could have been other VFR flights in 
the flight air-control area that the controller did not know about. 
When flying 1,000 feet on top of the clouds, the pilot may change 
his altitude at will. TWA may have been at 21,000 feet only in- 
stantaneously, or he may have remained at that altitude, but he was 
operating, as Mr. Lowen has said, while in the control area, ON & 
see-and-be-seen basis. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, the answer to my question is “No.” My 
question was wether or not the previous refusal of the request to go 
to 21,000 feet carried over into the second request to go 1,000 feet 
above the weather, and you said. in effect, that the TWA pilot can go 
1,000 feet above the weather, but cannot fly at 21,000 feet. 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir, there is no prohibition against flying at any 
altitude in “see and be seen” weather. There was no prohibition from 
flying at 21,000 feet, and there was no authorization for flying at 
21,000 feet. ‘TWA was merely told to fly above the clouds. He could 
have been at 21,000 feet or any other altitude, so long as he was at 
least 1,000 feet above the clouds. 

Mr. Mraper. Does the Civil Aeronautics Administration have any 
control over the schedule of departures, such as in this instance, where 
3 warlerntes time elapsed between two planes going in the same direc- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Lowen. No, sir, that is done by the airlines themselves after 
they have a franchise from the Civil Aeronautics Board to serve a 
certain area at certain times. 

a Meaper. And the Civil Aeronautics Board has no control over 
that 

Mr. Lowen. The Civil Aeronautics Board does. May I ask Mr. 
Thomas to answer that? 

Mr. Tuomas. I might say that the 3-minute interval between de- 
parture which has been mentioned is quite usual. They were sepa- 
rated by air traffic control and, as a matter of fact, there was other air 
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traffic that went out between those two. We operate much closer 
time intervals than that in most places. 

Mr. Lowen. I would like to have you see a map of that, because 
they were separated in different directions in taking off at 3-minute 
intervals. United was directly between Twentynine Palms and Palm 
Springs, and TWA was directed to Daggett, Calif., and across the 

ojave. We have a map of that here, I believe. 

I have a better map at the office that I can — up later this after- 
noon, but this can give you an idea of that flight plan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Mr. Lowen, you mentioned the fact that you con- 
template changing the CAA regulations. How soon do you think 
this change can be accomplished and be operational ? 

Mr. Lowen. I will ask my General Counsel, Mr. Boyle, to answer 
that. 

From the standpoint of reviewing and looking over the regulations 
that are not applicable and seeing if there are any new ones that we 
pom to put out because of this type of operation, how long should it 
take 

Mr. Bortz. Well, Congressman, the regulations are issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. We work with them, as I believe Mr. 
Blatt mentioned earlier. We have at the moment a jot CAA and 
CAB Committee, and it takes a while to change regulations and to 
review the regulations dealing specifically with air traffic control pro- 
cedures, and so forth. 

I would estimate that we could do within CAA a very rapid job. 

Mr. MinsuHaut. In a matter of weeks, months, or years? 

Mr. Boyte. In a matter of weeks. 

Mr. MrnsHat. In a matter of weeks? 

Mr. Bortz. Yes. Whether we would be able to convince CAB in 
all respects as to our views as to what regulations should be adopted, 
I do not know, and it may be that the phase will take a little longer. 

Mr. MinsHauu. What do you mean by a little longer? 

Mr. Boyze. It is out of our control. e Civil Aeronautics Board 
is an independent oe. It is the regulatory agency. It takes time, 
first of all, to comply with the Administrative Procedure Act. Then 
we have to take industry views into consideration. All this is part 
of the regulatory process, and, necessarily, takes a little time. As far 
as our own internal function is concerned, that is within CAA, to de- 
termine what should be done with the regulations, in my judgment, 
we can do it very ig 

Mr. Motionan, We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. The witnesses again will be Mr. Lowen and his staff. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until to- 
morrow, July 10, 1956, at 10 a. m.) 

(The following was subsequently supplied for the record :) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Civiz AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION,, 
Washington, July 19, 1956. 
Hon. Rosert H. Motionan, 
Chairman, Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMan: I sincerely regret that I have been unable to make a 
further personal appearance before your committee to comment on those por- 
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tions of your proceedings dealing particularly with the organization of Govern- 
ment agencies having civil aviation functions and responsibilities. Since I have 
been Administrator, I have given these problems considerable thought, and it 
was my desire to present my considered views on these subjects to your com- 
mittee personally. However, I have been unable to do so for reasons of which 
you are aware. Accordingly, I am forwarding for inclusion in the record the 
attached statement, which constitutes my personal views on these subjects. I 
would appreciate it if you would include this stateemnt in the record of your 
hearings at the appropriate place. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. J. Lowen, 

Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. LOWEN, ADMINISTRATOR OF THE Crvit AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION 


You have asked me to discuss the governmental structure for handling problems 

affecting aviation, using, as a frame of reference, Congressman Meader’s bill 
to create a Commission on Reorganization of the Aviation Agencies, and the 
critical statements you have heard from previous witnesses. 

First, Congressman Meader’s bill: The Secretary of Commerce reported to 
you on this bill on June 25, 1956. We participated in the preparation of that 
report, and we support its conclusions. Without repeating that report in detail, 
we feel, as did a number of witnesses that you heard, that a review and reap- 
praisal of the Government’s aviation programs, and the Government’s machinery 
for handling them would be most useful at this time. We feel that such a review 
is being made by Mr. Curtis, and that there is no need for another study by a 
commission covering the same general subject area. 

Some of the witnesses who appeared before your committee have suggested 
changes in the Government’s organizational structure. The areas discussed 
were: 

(1) The Air Coordinating Committee; 

(2) The Air Navigation Development Board; 

(3) A proposal that CAA should be made an independent agency; and 

(4) A proposal that authority over all matters involving aviation and 
airspace should be concentrated in the CAA, 

As to the Air Coordinating Committee: This committee was established by 
Executive Orders 9781 and 10360 by the President of the United States. Its 
voting members are representatives of the State, Army, Navy, Air Force, Treas- 
ury, Post Office, and Commerce Departments, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
In addition, other agencies, such as the FCC, participate in its activities for 
special purposes. As its name implies, this committee is the device by which 
the aviation activities of the various Government departments and agencies are 
coordinated. Thus, if the Commerce Department, in the exercise of its statutory 
responsibilities in the field of civil aviation, has in mind a proposed action which 
would affect the aviation activities of other Government departments, such as 
the Air Force, State Department, or Civil Aeronautics Board, it obtains the views 
and recommendations of the other affected departments in the ACC. Without 
the ACO, these discussions would go on bilaterally between the Commerce 
Department and the Air Force, the Commerce Department and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Commerce Department and the State Department, and with 
any other agencies of the Government which a particular decision might affect. 
Thus, instead of having a multiplicity of bilateral discussion, the ACC affords 
an opportunity for a single multilateral discussion, with a resulting increase in 
efficiency and saving of time. 

Normally, the result of these discussions in the ACC is that there is an 
agreement upon a course of action, which is implemented by the agency having 
the statutory responsibility to handle a particular problem. Under the Executive 
order of the President, recommendations of the ACC, in order to become final 
within the Committee, have to be unanimous. This adequately protects the 
agency with the statutory responsibility from any compulsion to follow a course 
recommended by those agencies without the responsibility, and with which the 
agency with responsibility for action does not agree. The Executive order pro- 
vides that disagreements within the executive branch of this type are to be 
resolved by reference'to the President. " 

We think the ACC serves a necessary and useful purpose and provides a sim- 
plified mechanism for doing that which should be done in any event. While, like 
all mechanisms, it should be reviewed from time to time to determing whether 
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it is functioning properly, since the task it is performing is a necessary one, the 
need for this mechanism, or one like it, will remain. 

The Air Navigation Development Board, too, is essentially a coordination mech- 
anism set up by joint agreement between the Defense and Commerce Departments. 
I am furnishing copies of these agreements for the record. Both the Commerce 
Department and the Defense Department are directly concerned in the develop- 
ment of-electronic aids to air navigation and the evaluation of these aids. Both 
Departments do extensive research in this field. The primary concern of the 
Department of Commerce is to develop those electronic devices which can aid us 
in our air navigation facility and air traffic control functions. The Defense De- 
partment is directly concerned with the development of devices in the same field 
for the purpose of navigation and control of military aircraft. Thus, in order to 
prevent duplication, excessive cost and inefficiency, some kind of coordination of 
these research and development programs between the Commerce Department and 
the Defense Department is essential. Obviously the Federal Government does 
not want to pay twice for the development of the same devices. Nor does it want 

‘to pay for the development of two different devices, either one of which would 
adequately serve the purpose. Both the Commerce Department and the Defense 
Department are acutely aware of the need for this coordination. The ANDB is 
the instrumentality which at the moment provides for this coordination of our 
research and development programs. Like any organization, we must from time 
to time reevaluate it to determine whether it still satisfactorily serves the pur- 
pose for which it was created. Both the Commerce and Defense Departments 
have done this. Changes in the structure and organization of the ANDB have 
resulted from such reevaluations in the past, and we are giving earnest considera- 
tion to further changes now. Whether the mechanism used is the ANDB or some 
other device, the fact remains that the Commerce Department and the Defense 
Department are doing work in the same field. Thus, in order to avoid duplica- 
tion, waste and excessive cost, the two departments must have some means of 
coordinating these research and development programs. 

We do not favor the elevation of the ANDB to some kind of superagency with 
final authority over existing agencies of Government. The fundamental pur- 
pose of the ANDB is to guide those research and development programs of the 
Commerce and Defense Departments which are concerned with the development 
of components essential to the common system of air navigation and air traffic 

‘control. A superagency to guide research and development is unnecessary. 
What is necessary is agreement on the components of the system. Thereafter, 
coordination of research and development looking toward the development of 
those components is relatively simple. As indicated by the Under Secretary, 
Mr. Rothschild, in his appearance before you, we believe that through the ACC 
and the activities of the Special Assistant to the President for Aviation Facili- 
ties Planning, a large part of the agreement on what the common system com- 
ponents should be will be realized shortly. Thereafter, coordination of the 
research and development necessary to the creation of these components should 
properly be left to the two agencies, Defense and Commerce Departments, pri- 
marily concerned with these matters. 

On the question of “independence” of CAA: I have been Administrator for 
about 7 months. I have worked with the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Under Secretary for Transportation in developing the programs for which the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is responsible. I think this committee would 
be interested in knowing that in my judgment this association has been very 
benefical in this regard. The Secretary and the Under Secretary for Transporta- 
tion have a deep interest in the aviation affairs and programs of their Depart- 
ment which are discharged through this Agency and have been instrumental in 
guiding our aviation programs in the best interests of all phases of our aviation 
industry. After considerable reflection on this matter, it is my considered 

‘ Judgment that the establishment of the CAA as an independent agency is neither 
necessary nor desirable. As we have explained, CAA is predominantly an ex- 
ecutive agency. Consequently, under our system of government, CAA is ap- 
propriately lodged within the executive branch. Therefore, since CAA’s op- 
erational activities are an appropriate and important function of the executive 
branch, it obviously should have a voice in the President’s Cabinet. By re- 
maining within the Department of Commerce, the aviation responsibilities of 

CAA are able to secure representation at this highest level of Government. 

Independent status would mean the loss of this Cabinet-level representa- 
tion. In this connection, I want to assure this committee that during the time 
I have been Administrator, the Secretary and Under Secretary have given 
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civil aviation interests valuable and effective representation at this level of 
Government. I further wish to assure this committee that both the work- 
ing and personal relationships between myself as Administrator and the Sec- 
retary and Under Secretary are excellent, and I think this has been demon- 
strated in the high degree of assistance and cooperation CAA has received in 
the handling of its aviation programs which we have described to you. In 
my judgment, the importance of the aviation programs with which We are 
charged makes it undesirable for this agency to lose its present effective 
Cabinet-level representation and opportunity for Presidential guidance by hav- 
ing independent status. bas 

I wish to also point out that one of the major concerns of the Department 
of Commerce is to foster, promote, and develop the foreign and domestic com- 
merce and transportation facilities of this country. The location of CAA 
within the Department affords the opportunity of coordinating aviation trans- 
portation policies and programs with other executive transportation agencies 
of that Department such as the Maritime Administration and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Independent status would make coordination of our problems 
with those of these other transportation agencies far mere difficult and would 
diffuse responsibility for development of overall transportation policies which 
are presently concentrated in the Department of Commerce. 

I think I should also mention that this committee has heard at length from 
witnesses who have expressed concern that the Defense Department, with its 
tremendous and vitally important military aviation interests, tends to out- 
weigh and dominate the civil aviation interests, as represented by the CAA. Status 
as an independent agency, instead of improving this situation, might well accen- 
tuate the disparity between the civil representative and the military representa- 
tive, since the one would be a major executive branch of Government, while the 
other, as an independent executive agency, would not have comparable status. 
By remaining within the Department of Commerce, civil aviation affairs are 
handled by an executive department of stature and authority equal to that of 
the Defense Department so that no inequality of representation as between mili- 
tary and civil aviation within the executive branch in fact exists. 

It has been suggested to this committee by at least one other witness that, in 
addition to making CAA independent, we should be given greater authority than 
we now exercise over airspace utilization. 

We do not subscribe to this opinion, except in certain limited areas. In part, 
it may stem from a lack of understanding as to the scope of our existing authority 
to control the use of airspace, which in some areas is quite extensive. 

In the first place, under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, Congress has vested 
in the civil agencies of Government, the CAA and CAB, authority to require all 
aircraft, military as well as civil, operating anywhere in the airspace of the 
United States, to conform with our air traffic rules. It would be difficult to 
enlarge this grant of authority. 

Secondly, in the same law, Congress not only authorized, but directed, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to provide an airways system for the Nation’s air 
traffic and to regulate and protect that air traffic. : 

This combination of authority to make rules and to control traffic makes it 
possible for the civil agencies of Government to control the use made of the 
airspace of the United States by all types of aircraft, military as well as civil. 
We believe these controls are adequate and do not need to be enlarged. 

It may be necessary to increase the authority of the Federal Government 
to control the utilization of airspace by tall structures. At the moment the 
only control in this area is indirect, through the authority of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which has authority to prevent the erection of poten- 
tially hazardous radio and television antennas. Extension of this type of author- 
ity into other areas has been under study within the executive branch for some 
time, and we expect to be in a position to make specific recommendations as to 
necessary legislation in the near future. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Suscommitree on Legan anp Monetary AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m. in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Robert H. Mollohan (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Mallgeen, Griffiths, Meader, Younger, 
and Minshall. 

Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel. 

Mr ectonas. A quorum is present. The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

Mr. Lowen, on yesterday we asked if you could get for us this 
morning and have this morning certain information relative to the 
flight plan and the conferences that have been held or discussions that 
have been held between the pilots of the United Airlines plane, the 
TWA plane, and the various CAA control towers. 

Do you have that this morning? 


we erewir 


1a "Tar 


. al 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. LOWEN, ADMINISTRATOR, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOSEPH BLATT, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM PLANNING; DAVID 
THOMAS, DIRECTOR, AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL; J. H. TIPPETS, DI- 
RECTOR, AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES; WILLIAM DAVIS, DI- 
RECTOR, AVIATION SAFETY; HERBERT H. HOWELL, DIRECTOR, 
AIRPORTS; ROBERT P. BOYLE, GENERAL COUNSEL; PAUL MORRIS, 
OFFICE OF AIRPORTS; AND JACOB MEISEL, PERSONNEL OFFI- 
CER, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Lowen. Mr. Boyle, do you have that with you? 

Mr. Borztz. Mr. Chairman, we do not have the flight plans filed 
by TWA. Those are currently in possession of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. We do have the transcripts of the recordings. 

However, I did not bring them with me. I had intended to forward 
them to you by letter, and if you wish to have them, why of course 
we can obtain them immediately. 

I did not understand you yesterday to say that you wished them 
this morning. 

Mr. Motitonan. We understood yesterday from Mr. Lowen that 
we would have them this afternoon. I said it was not necessary to— 
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Mr. Lowen. If you would like, sir, we can send one of our drivers 
down and pick that up right now. 

Mr. Motionan. We would like very much to have it. 

Mr. Lowen, do you have any particular order in which we will 
take Mr. Thomas, Mr. Davis, and Mr. Howell’s prepared testimony ? 

Mr. Lowen. I think Mr. Thomas and then Mr. Tippets and Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Howell would be in better order. 

Mr. MotionaAn. Our next witness will be David D. Thomas, Director 
of the Office of Air Traffic Control, 

Mr. Thomas, you have a prepared statement. 

Will you proceed in your own order, please? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID D. THOMAS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIR 
TRAFFIC CONTROL, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. We 
touched on some of the material in the statement yesterday. In view 
of the discussions that were held here, I wonder if it would be in order 
to present this for the record and perhaps just to discuss briefly some 
of the items in the statement, or I can proceed to read it. 

Mr. Motxionan. Frankly, this statement is so short, I think it is only 
a matter of 10 minutes and undoubtedly you have it in such form we 
could get it before us better this way. 

Mr. WP scirteab. All right, Mr. Chairman, I shall proceed. 


Air traffic control, which provides for the safe, orderly, and expedi- 
tious movement of air traffic, has been a subject of intense interest in 


the field of aviation for many years. 

Rules for the prevention of collision between aircraft were prescrib- 
ed by an international body as early as 1919, and the United States 
Government established the first air traffic rules 30 years ago under the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926. 

Traffic was handled by these rules until 1935, when instrument fly- 
ing had increased to the point that rules in themselves could no longer 
serve to prevent collisions. In that year the airlines formed an em- 
bryonic air traffic control organization, which was taken over by the 
Federal Government on July 6, 1936, as a Federal function. We now 
have 20 years of operational experience with the finest air traffic con- 
trol system known in the world today. 

Throughout the history of air traffic control there has been a con- 
stant race to keep control procedures and equipment abreast of the 
phenomenal increase in military, commercial, and private air traffic. 

The air traffic control plant has never been ahead in this constant 
race, but the challenge to keeping abreast has produced some dramatic 
improvements and has created a highly trained, effective corps of per- 
sonnel to cope with this problem. 

The present physical plant of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
engaged in providing air traffic control and its associated services, such 
as providing flight information, distribution of weather information, 
security control of air traffic and identification service for the military, 
is composed of several types of facilities. 

There are 31 air route traffic control centers, which encompass the 
United States and are basically responsible for the control of all in- 
strument traffic. These centers are complemented with 182 airport 
traffic control towers. 
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There are also 357 communications stations which provide air- 
ground communications for civil and military aircraft alike, as well 
as operate the meteorological networks. . / 

All of these facilities are interconnected with 74,000 miles of di- 
rect telephone connections and over 100,000 miles of teletypewriter 
connections. The towers are provided with 34 surveillance radar in- 
stallations and 10 precision approach radar installations. : 

Additionally, we are now operating long-range radar at Washing- 
ton and New York with installations in progress at Norfolk and 
Chicago. We also operate three radar approach control facilities for 
the Air Force. : 

Slightly more than 8,000 beeps man these facilities on a 24-hour 
basis and they are supervised by a small combined staff of 167 people 
in our various regional offices and 75 people in the Washington office 
at an annual operating cost of $59 million. : k 

A question which may be asked is, How well is this physical plant 
and the associated personnel performing their mission ? f 

Our answer is that the air traffic control service is performing very 
well indeed. We are now handling between 10,000 and 12,000 in- 
strument flights daily, with another 28,000 flights operating under 
visual flight rules. 

Every 114 seconds there is a landing or takeoff under control by the 
CAA air traffic control services. A few years ago the maximum oper- 
ation possible at any airport with the equipments available at that 
time was 8-10 operations per hour under bad weather conditions. 

Today, 30 to 40 operations per hour are becoming standard, with 
several airports frequently handling more. For example, Washing- 
ton has on several occasions handled 53 or 54 operations per hour 
over sustained periods. Chicago-Midway, during calendar year 1955, 
handled a landing or takeoff every 82 seconds on the average around 
the clock, day in and day out, for the entire year. 

The CAA has 42 towers which handle more than 106,000 operations 
per year and 14 that handle more than 200,000. Only one airport out- 
side the United States handled as many as 100,000 operations in 1955 
and that airport was London, England, with 119,612 operations, which 
is far less than the traffic handled by any one of the three Detroit 
airports and about half that handled at Cleveland. 

The second busiest European airport—Paris, France—handled 
84,000 operations, which compares with Charleston, W. Va. In fact, 
Chicago-Midway alone handled more traffic than the combined opera- 
tions of London, Paris, Rome, Amsterdam, and Zurich. 

The five civil airports in the New York area handled far more 
traffic than the combined operations of the leading airports of Europe 
and almost half of the volume of operations handled in Canada. 

Perhaps the major consideration is not the total volume, which far 
exceeds anything that could have been predicted reasonably a few 
years ago. This volume of traffic was not only handled in an orderly 
manner, but it was handled in a safe manner. In fact, safety is the 
paramount consideration and the controllers are authorized and do 
reduce the flow as necessary to maintain the safety of the operations. 

The third test of the air traffic control system is its expeditiousness 
or the amount of delay that occurs. Delays do occur and will con- 
tinue to occur until such time as the physical plant and personnel 
complements are increased commensurate with the rate of traffic flow. 
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At the present time restrictions are placed on flights 12 percent of 
the time; that is, the flow of traffic is restricted due to the capacity of 
the system. ! 

However, less than 1 percent of all flights are delayed as much as 
10 minutes, although 10 percent suffer some delay. ‘Two percent of 
all flights are delayed due to lack of runway or taxiway capacity. 

We do not wish to minimize the effect of the delays as we delay as 
many as 10,000 aircraft in the air and another 5,000 on the ground dur- 
— weather months. , 

ese figures do not include those flights which were canceled or 
did not get into the air due to system capacity. This capacity must 
be increased and it is through our 5-year program that we will gain 
the increase. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we believe that our personnel are 
doing the best possible job with the facilities available to them, there 
are some severe problems in air traffic control. 

Fortunately, most of these problems have solutions available if 
there is a concerted will between the Congress, the executive branch 
of the Government, and the industry to reach the solutions. 

The first problem is the wide variation between characteristics of 
the aircraft that use the system. Air traffic control must blend to- 
gether, in a common traffic pattern, aircraft with low forward veloc- 
ities, such as helicopters, and military jet aircraft which operate at 
supersonic speeds; it must handle aircraft with limited fuel duration 
capabilities; it must handle aircraft which perform best in a narrow 
range of altitudes; and it must mix aircraft of high rates of climb 
with those of low rates of climb. 

The diversity of aircraft speeds and other characteristics is inherent 
in the proper application of aircraft to its various missions and no 
relief is suggested or sought in this area. 

All aircraft, whatever their characteristics, should be properly 
fitted out to be able to perform in the air traffic control system in a 
manner compatible with their assigned missions. This refers pri- 
marily to the ground environment of navigation and communications 
systems and the airborne equipments. 

Today the controller is faced with air routes which are based on 
VOR, OR/DME, low frequency ranges, ADF operations, TACAN, 


and: possibly other systems. The lack of a common system of air 
navigation, or at least the lack of ability to fly common tracks over 
the surface of the earth, continues to present a problem. 
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The controller also finds a variety of airborne navigation equipment 
in the various aircraft. At the present time the executive fleet is 
well equipped, the airlines are moderately well-equipped, and the mili- 
tary are now inadequately equipped, from an air traffic control view- 

oint. 

7 The military are now relying heavily on direction finding on low- 
frequency aids as a primary system of navigation. The growth in 
air traffic has created the need for an ever-increasing complex net- 
work of ground facilities for direct pilot-controller communications, 
but many aircraft are incapable of availing themselves of this service. 
The lack of proper airborne communications equipment creates delays, 
adds saiitinaal workload, and breeds inefficiency. 

Today we find that much airspace is wasted due to extravagant 
separation standards used when radar is not available. There are 
increasing demands for valuable airspace for tall towers on the part 
of the television industry and restricted areas for special military 
activities. 

Some elaboration may be necessary with regard to the wasted air- 
space where radar is not used, under the so-called manual system of 
air-traffic control, where separation of 10 minutes between succeeding 
aircraft at the same altitude level is necessary to insure that all the 
so me errors of navigation, estimating time ahead, communications 

elays, and other inaccuracies are taken into account. 

Thig means that roughly 30 miles separation between 2 aircraft 
of the DC-3 category are required, 60 or 70 miles between modern 
air carrier-type aircraft, and over 100 miles between jet aircraft. The 
- Me radar permits these separation standards to be reduced dras- 
tically. 

Within the terminal area the present radar separation standard is 
3 miles; in the en route area the present radar standard is 5 miles for 
the purpose of passing one aircraft through the altitude of another. 
The separation between succeeding aircraft remaining at the same 
altitude has not yet been established, but it will be reduced substan- 
tially below today’s minimum separation standards. 

Obviously, since smaller blocks of airspace are required for each 
flight, ‘a more flights can be accommodated within the same air- 
space. Radar offers more promise than any tool available in air- 
traffic control today. 

Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt to show a visual aid on separa- 
tion? We have some blocks here which I think will help us visualize 
our separation problem. 
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(The relative size of the visual aids used by Mr. Thomas is illus- 
trated in this chart :) 


Sca.e- i/o incne! wiLe 











AIRGPACE RESERVED FOR HOLDING WITH SPEEOS OF 160 N.P.H. AT LOW ALTITUDES. 


Py 


THREE-MILE SQUARE BLOCK OF AIRSPACE-RADAR SEPARATION IN TERMINAL AREAS. 


ah 


AIRSPACE— RADAR SEPARATION ENROUTE 


This little square [indicating] is a 10-mile square on the scale of 
a half an inch to the mile, which is identical to the space occupied 
by the District of Columbia and Arlington. We selected this area 
to use as a reference point. 

To the same scale, 10 minutes’ separation between 2 aircraft in 
flight of the air-carrier type, and the block is approximately the cor- 
rect thickness and width of the block of airspace that each flight 
occupies, while the dimensions of this block are 60 miles in length, 
5 miles in width, and 1,000 feet in thickness. 

In the event of holding in a terminal area with speeds of 180 miles 
per hour and at low altitudes, which is a standard for the airline opera- 
tions today, we have to reserve the airspace represented by this block 
for 1 aircraft to hold in a landing steak This block is 8 miles wide, 
19 miles in length, and 1,000 feet thick. 

As you can see, as compared to Washington, considerable area is 
taken up by one aircraft. The holding area doubles at high altitudes, 
and with the faster jets at the very high altitude the area triples due 
to the turning radius and speed of the airplane, so holding uses quite a 
bit of airspace. 
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With the use of radar, our present separation standard between air- 
craft in the terminal area, that is, within 40 miles of the antenna where 
we have good resolution, is a 3-mile square block of airspace, 1,000 
feet in thickness, so you can see there is considerable reduction in use 
of airspace with radar procedures. 

We have not established our radar separation in the en route phase 
yet because this is one that must be carefully considered, but a very 
conservative estimate would be a block of airspace 25 miles in length. 
You can see quite obviously that we could fit more airplanes in the 
same block of airspace using radar separation standards, rather than 
using conventional standards of 10-minute separation. 

I thought—— 

Mr. Mottonan. What is the airspace needed when you are stack- 
i lanes over an airport? 

r. THomas. One thousand feet, sir. This visual representation 
may be slightly thicker in scale. 

ontinuing with the statement, the CAA, like any Government 
agency, has its problems in the personnel field. Our training pro- 
grams in the past have been very limited and the expansion in air- 
traffic.activity now necessitates considerable expansion in training. 

Fortunately, we are able to obtain an adequate number of qualified 
personnel at the entrance grade but we have too few experienced per- 
sonnel to promote to take care of expansion as rapidly as it should 
be handled, 

The only solution is intensified training to ready more people for 
higher control responsibilities. 


e also have the problem of some inequities in our grade structures, 
but we are attempting to resolve this with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Another problem is that of development. Inadequate emphasis 
has been placed on developing new tools for air-traffic control. A 
relatively small investment in the past would have paid handsome 


dividends if it-had been applied to air-traffic control. 

Limitations of voice as an air/ground communication medium; 
limitations of the flight data posting techniques; and limitations of 
flight-data interchange between controllers have been known for 12 
to 15 years. 

However, better tools to cure these defects are simply not available. 
We need urgently better display of air-traffic data to the controller. 
We need some method of eliminating the majority of voice communi- 
cations between aircraft and the ground. We need to reinforce radar 
signals so that we can see aircraft through precipitation clutter. 

e need coordinating equipment to tie our air-traffic control facili- 
ties together for automatic exchange of data; we need computers 
to perform the routine clerical task of calculating flight plan and 
control information. We are working on all of these ideas, but in- 
creased emphasis is needed. 

However, most of all, we need the things that are available today 
and are in use today, such as more radar, more VOR’s, more direct 
communications, and more personnel. Bringing our present system 
wp to the proper size is the most urgent requirement and is the basis 
of our 5-year plan. 

Mr. Motitonan. Mr. Thomas, do you have any general comment that 
you would like to make on your statement? 
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I think the committee’s interests would be best served if we moved 
to Mr. Renpetns Mr. Davis, and Mr. Howell before counsel or committee 
members begin questioning. 

Do you have anything additional? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Motiouan. The next witness is Mr. Joseph H. Tippets, Director 
of Air Navigation Facilities. 

Mr. Trerets. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The biography of Mr. Tippets is as follows :) 


Joseph H. Tippets, Director, Office of Air Navigation Facilities, was born in 
Arimo, Idaho, December 11, 1913. He was educated and spent most of his youth 
in Ogden, Utah. 

He spent 6 years in the United States Navy on a variety of electronics assign- 
ments including duty as a flight radio observer. 

Mr. Tippets began his career in 1937 with the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
as a radio operator and has served as operator-in-charge at a number of CAA 
airway stations. He assisted in the planning and installation of the network 
of radio communications and navigation aids in Alaska, At the conclusion of 
his duty in Alaska, Mr. Tippets held the position of Superintendent of Communi- 
cations for the CAA in Alaska. 

Since May of 1947, Mr. Tippets has held a series of executive positions in the 
Office of Federal Airways in Washington. These included Chief, Communications 
Engineering ; Chief, Maintenance Division ; Deputy Director of Federal Airways; 
and later, Director of that organization. 

The Office of Air Navigation Facilities is responsible to the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics for the establishment and maintenance of an integrated system 
of air-navigation aids and air-traffic-control facilities and equipment throughout 
the United States and its possessions. 

The Office is primarily an engineering organization which must conceive and 
design equipment and systems-which will meet the operational requirements of 
aerial navigation and air-traffic control for use by all users of the airspace, mili- 
tary and civil. The components of such a system are largely peculiar to the CAA 
and require conceptual planning of a high order. L, : 

The Office prepares technical specifications covering the manufacture and pro- 
duction of this equipment and supervises its installation and maintenance. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. TIPPETS, DIRECTOR, AIR NAVIGATION 
FACILITIES, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Trevets. Following my statement I have some charts if the 
committee would be interested in some of the things’ I will say-here, 
particularly in connection with the 5-year plan. 

The Federal airway system dates from July 1, 1926, when the Com- 
merce Department acquired a very limited airway system which had 
been operated by the Post Office Department for the airmail service. 
The facilities included rotating beacon lights, gas blinkers, emergency 
landing fields, and point-to-point radio communication stations. 

In 1927 the loop-type radio range was adopted for navigational use, 
and 68 were in operation by 1932. In 1933 a much improved vertical 
radiator was adopted and 237 of these, together with 134 loop ranges, 
comprised the low-frequency range system in 1948. 

The number of these ranges has since been on the decline, due to 
the widespread use of the VHF omnirange (VOR), but continued 
military requirements will preclude extensive decommissioning of low- 
frequency ranges until 1959 or later. 

Lighting received a great deal of attention in the early days, and 
there were extensive programs for installing rotating beacons along 
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the airways at 10-mile intervals, and a lighted field was provided for 
emergency use at 50-mile intervals. 

Both of these programs reached their zenith in the mid-forties, but 
the use of electronic navigational aids, and the great number of locall 
owned airports, have caused a drastic reduction in the number of fed- 
erally operated beacons and fields. 

Lighting of approaches to airports continues to be a CAA function, 
and rapid strides are being made. High performance aircraft oper- 
ating under poor weather conditions require extensive lighting in the 
approach zone, and the number of modern approach lighting systems 
will increase rapidly in the next 5 years as obsolescent systems in- 
stalled in the late forties are replaced. 

The instrument landing system was developed by the Commerce 
Department in 1929-33, but too soon for military or airline accept- 
ance. It was not until 1946 that an ILS-program was set in motion; 
today it is aviation’s most valuable aid to approach and landing during 
bad weather. 

Airport surveillance radar was another aid which had a slow start, 
and it was 6 years before the number of installed facilities exceeded 
20. Today it is a most useful traffic control aid in busy terminal areas. 

Other components of the system—airway communication stations, 
air traffic control towers and centers, landlines for weather and traffic 
control communications, and auxiliary aids of many kinds—have 
been installed, improved, and expanded with the passage of time. 

The immediate postwar years ob civil aviation expansion resulted in 
the concept of a common system of airway aids and traffic control for 
use by both military and civil aviation, and the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee (ACC) was established by the President to coordinate the many 
requirements for aviation facilities. 

Early in 1947 the ACC requested the Radio Technical Commission 
for Aeronautics (RTCA) to make a study of air-traffic control for the 
purpose of developing recommendations for the safe control of ex- 
panding air traffic. 

Special Committee 31 of RTCA was composed of all aviation seg- 
ments of Government and industry, and on May 12, 1948, its report 

(the SC-31 report) was published. It contained traffic-control prin- 
ciples, and a set of timed recommendations concerning equipment to 
do the job. — 

The interim common system was to bridge the transition to the ulti- 
mate: common system, and the blueprint was accepted by Government 

‘and industry. 

Congress responded with increased appropriations for common-sys- 
tem items in 1949 and 1950, and the cumulative value at the end of fiscal 
year 1956 was about $70 million—nearly half of which had been ap- 
propriated prior to the SC-31 report. 

The installed cost of the Federal airway system, in the 48 States, is 
$171 million ; its depreciated value is about $96 million. 

The annual cost of maintenance and operation is about $110 mil- 
lion, of which one-third is for maintenance. Salaries account for 75 
to 80 percent of the total operating cost, and the remainder is for 
supplies and materials. 


83506—57—_—_22 
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The following is a listing of the number of facilities in operation on 
December 31, 1955: 


Facilities (as of Dec. 31, 1955) (regions 1-6) 


Miles of Victor airways. 

Omniranges 

Low-frequency ranges 
ME 


Fan markers 

Intermediate (D-type) fields 

Airway light beacons 

BSP ORCR IG (OEY THN) ae iorb cee e kaon ae ee eee meen 
Airway communication stations 

Airport traffic control towers. 

Air route traffic control centers, 

The CAA has published the Federal Airway Plan, outlining a pro- 
gram: proposed for the next 5 years to meet the rapidly increasing 
tempo and amount of civil and military aviation activity. 

The plan notes the rapidly increasing amount of air traffic, the in- 
creased speeds of jet aircraft, and the slow-moving helicopters. 

The amount of traffic in being is already somewhat in excess of our 
estimates, so the few figures I will use can be considered conservative, 
however large they may seem. 

The several indexes of air traffic activity all tell the same story of 
consistent and rapid increase in recent years. Airline passengers have 
been increasing at the rate of 12 percent a year, which is equivalent 
to doubling the number every 6 years. 

The businessmen of the country are using their own or company 
aircraft to perform an ever-increasing amount of travel in aiaiee 
which are equipped to fly the airways in good weather and bad, the 
same as the airline fleet. 

The amount of military traffic under CAA control has reached the 
point where the CAA traffic controllers’ wordload is nearly double 
that. which would be due to civil traffic alone. 

The position reports we must have to control instrument flight rule 
traffic have been increasing at 12 percent a year, as are the number of 
instrument approaches to airports but both increased even more 
sharply last year. 

These facts all confirm what aviation people have been saying, with 
the result that we could no longer postpone requesting funds for 
making a very significant increase in the capacity of our airway 
system. 

The plan was reviewed in the Air Coordinating Committee, and 
it is the ACC’s view that the plan represents the minimum effort 
which must be made at this time if we are to cope successfully with the 
air-traffic problems of the years immediately ihowbs 

The Congress has just appropriated $40 million—which was the 
full amount requested for the fiscal year 1957 portion of the plan. 

The plan calls for $246 million to be spent in the next 5 years. It 
is the logical expression of years of systems planning on the part of 
CAA, just as was the SC-31 report. 

The very nature of aviation requires that plans must have flexibility, 
and the rate of implementation must be accelerated to meet rapidly 
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changing situations, such as that occasioned by the recent large pur- 
chases of high-performance aircraft by many airlines. 

It is planned, therefore, to present yearly revisions of the booklet 
which was published last December for use by the present session of 
Congress. 

The plan will meet these new demands, by using more of certain 
equipment and techniques which are already in operation on part of 
our system. The equipment we will obtain, however, is capable of 
being used in connection with automatic devices now under develop- 
ment to ease the manual and mental load on traffic controllers and 
pilots; the investment will not soon be outmoded due to the techniques 
of automation. 

Increased capacity will be obtained by improvements in these broad 
areas: 

1. Radar will be installed to give the controller an extension of his 
ability to see the position of the aircraft at all points along its course 
from one terminal to another. 

2. More and faster communications are necessary to enable the con- 
troller to issue the necessary traffic-control instruction to the pilots. 

3. Additional track guidance is required in order that the pilot 
may conform to the routes best suited to the weather and traffic 
density. 

Without radar the traffic controller must keep aircraft separated 
from each other by comparatively large amounts of airspace which 
have been indicated by Mr. Thomas. 

With radar, the traffic capacity can be increased drastically, on 
the order of 4 to 1. 

The space-saving features of radar can be effective only when the 
radar controller is in immediate voice contact with the pilot. We 
plan to complete, in fiscal year 1957, our program for providing direct 
controller-to-pilot communications using remotely located radio sta- 
tions connected to our air route traffic control centers by landlines 
or radio circuits. 

The present communications are too slow, due to the necessity of 
relaying messages through company radio stations or our own com- 
municators at intermediate points between centers. 

The ‘requirements for short-range navigational facilities are based 
on air traffic studies made by CAA. These have been used by the Air 
Navigation Development Board to determine the route structure and 
number of facilities required to handle anticipated traffic in 1965. 

The estimates are based on the use of a polar coordinate system 
without prejudice to any specific type (i. e., VOR/DME or TACAN). 

The system is designed to provide track guidance at lower altitudes 
than is now possible, for multiple tracks in congested areas and for 
new routes. 


A polar coordinate system is necessary because a pilot must, in 
the future traffic densities, know that he is not only on the proper 
track, but where he is on that track. 

A very pressing requirement of the military, and presently of civil 


jet aircraft operators, is the control of all aircra 
instrument flight rules at altitudes above 24,000 feet. 

_ We have provided for such control in 1957, and as radar coverage 
is extended it is probable that the floor of control will be progressively 
lowered to 18,000 feet, and possibly to 15,000 feet in some areas. It 


moving under 
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is possible that area control will be extended to aircraft flying in 
good weather, where traffic density requires it. 

The amount of bad-weather flying has increased to the point where 
airport runwa aoe must be augmented by oe in the 7 
proach area. Obsolete and short systems will be replaced with stand- 
ard approach lighting at 19 locations in 1957, and at 155 locations in 
5 years. 

Tbenhen radar (the ATC radar beacon) to improve the func- 
tioning of primary radar.is requested for 18 locations in 1957, 134 
places in 5 years. 

Modernization of facilities includes items not easily categorized 
under major headings, but will require an estimated $72 million in 
the 5-year period ; $14,423,000 in 1957. 

The cost of maintaining and operating the improved and expanded 
system will be about $110 million in 1957, but will increase in future 
years, as new facilities are manufactured, installed, and placed in 
operation after a time lag of from 1 to 3 years, to a level of $175 
million annually. 

The following tabulation shows the progressive implementation con- 
templated for various types of facilities during the period 1957 
to 1961: 

New equipment in Federal airway plan 


Additional by fiseal year— 
Facility or services Through 5- 5-year total 
1956 total cost 


1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 


Airport traffic-control towe 
Air traffic coordinating equipment 
Airport surveillance radar 
Airport surface-detection equipment 
Approach lighting: 
Lead-in systems 
Sequenced flashing lights 
Standard approach lights..-. 
Direction-finding nt 


NPokSer pre ohhS 
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And then, Mr. Chairman, on page 11 there is a tabulation of the 
major facilities which are included in the 5-year plan. 

Quickly, we contemplate the addition of at: least 40 additional 
towers ; 44 additional surveillance radars, that is, terminal-type radars; 
20 airport surface-detection equipments, a total of 187 standard ap- 
proach light installations; 100 direction-finding equipment; 28 DME’s 
at ILS over and above those now programmed ; 69 long-range radars 
in addition to the 4 now installed or now underway, or a total of 73; 
383 additional omniranges with DME, which provides the track for 
navigation ; 20 precision approach radars; 134 secondary radars. 

Mr. Trepets. That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have a series of charts that more graphically display this if you 
have time or if you would like to come back to it. 
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Mr. Motionan. I think possibly we had better come back to it, but 
I think it would be very helpful and interesting to see them at a later 
time. ° 

Mr. Trerers. I will be glad to present them. 

There are about 6 that will take 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. Motionan. The next witness is Mr. William B. Davis, Director 
of the Office of Aviation Safety. 

(A letter from Mr. Davis reads as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crviz AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 17, 1956. 
Mr. JERoME S. PLAPINGER, 
Counsel, Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PLaPIncEerR: During the hearings on July 11, 1956, the committee re- 
quested biographical sketches of witnesses. A brief one of mine follows: 

Born in Pennsylvania in October 1907. I graduated from Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Mass., in 1929 with bachelor of science degree. Last semester of senior year, 
attended Massachusetts Institute of Technology aviation ground school course 
conducted by the Navy. June 1929 entered naval aviation as a flight student. 
Successfully completed course at United States naval air station, Pensacola, Fla., 
and was designated a naval aviator and commissioned as ensign in May 1930. 
During this training I applied for, was examined, and received my civilian trans- 
port pilot’s license from the Bureau of Air Commerce. I still hold this license 
with airplane, single and multiengine, land and sea ratings, and in instrument 
rating. I also hold a mechanic’s license with aircraft and aircraft engine ratings. 

Upon graduation from Pensacola, was assigned to Fighting Squadron 1 attached 
to the aircraft carrier U. 8. S. Saratoga as a pilot and assistant engineering officer 
under the command of the then Comdr. Arthur W. Radford. 

Released to inactive Reserve status in July 1931, to attend graduate school of 
business administration, Harvard University. While attending this course, was 
employed in summers and weekends as a flight instructor at the United States 
naval air station, Squantum, Mass., adjacent to Boston, Mass. 

During the middle of my second year at the Harvard Business School, family 
illness resulted in financial inability to remain in school. 

Employed by Esso Products, Inc., as a heating engineer and then obtained em- 
ployment as a copilot for TWA airlines from March until September of 1934. 
Returned to United States Navy as a pilot and flight instructor and check pilot in 
October of 1934, being assigned to the United States naval air station, Pensacola, 
Fla. During this time until October 1938, I instructed on multiengine patrol 
bombers and also in advanced acrobatics, navigation, gunnery, and formation 
flying in fighter-type aircraft. 

Became assistant aeronautical inspector for the CAA in October 1938, and 
assigned to the Kansas City region. Took the civil service written examination 
for this position and ranked second in the United States. In 1941, was promoted 
to full aeronautical inspector and moved to Washington, D. C., headquarters as 
Chief of the Airmen and Agencies Branch having responsibility for pilot stand- 
ards, training, and the schools that trained them, both flight and ground. 

In 1941 I was selected as one of 4 CAA inspectors to flight test and standardize 
all CAA flight inspectors involved in the supervision and flight testing of students 
being trained under the war training service of the civilian flight training pro- 
gram. 

In May 1942, at the request of the United States Navy, I was released from the 
CAA to become Superintendent of Flight Operations and chief test pilot for the 
Navy lend-lease bomber program to Great Britain which involved the production 
test flying and ferrying of both twin- and four-engine bombers after modification 
to British specification. 

I returned to my position with CAA in the middle of 1943, remaining in Wash- 
ington headquarters until August 1945. I was then transferred to the New York 
regional headquarters as Chief, General Inspection Division, having supervision 
over all the flight and maintenance inspectors assigned to inspection responsi- 
bilities in general aviation in the 13 States making up that region. Later this 
Division was combined with the Air Carrier Division and I became its Deputy 
Chief. 
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In January 1950, I was:selected as 1 of 6 persons in the CAA to take an 8-month 
executive training course held in Washington. . After successfully completing this 
=— I was transferred to Washington as Deputy Director, Office of Aviation 

safety. 

I served in this capacity until January 1958 when, at my own request, in order 
to gain broader experience in the CAA overall responsibilities, I was trans- 
ferred: tu the Kansas City regional office as Deputy Regional Administrator. In 
this capacity, I had the responsibilities of the day-to-day operating program func- 
tions covering all of the aviation safety functions, the Federal airways and traffic 
control functions, the airport functions, and the business administration func- 
tions. During this period, in order to gain more knowledge of the traffic control 
problem, I attended and successfully completed the CAA short course in the air 
traffic control given at the CAA Aeronautical Training Center at Oklahoma City. 
I also attended as an observer the airways flight inspection course being con- 
ducted for Air Force personnel at the training center in Oklahoma City. In 
January 1956, I was recalled to Washington headquarters as Director, Office of 
Aviation Safety. 

My pilot and mechanic certificates are still in effect with a current medical 
certificate. I have over 8,000 hours as a pilot in command, the greater portion 
on multiengine aircraft. 

Married, with seven children, the oldest son has been a pilot in the Navy since 
1950, serving in combat in Korea with an attack bomber squadron and is now a 
graduate aeronautical engineer just beginning an engineering and test pilot 
career with Northrop Aircraft Corp. in California. 

Sincerely yours, 
WIL11AM B. Davis, 
Director, Office of Aviation Safety. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AVIA- 
TION SAFETY, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Davis. Back in the early and middle 1920’s, civil aviation was 
experiencing its first mushrooming growth period. There were few, 
if any, standards governing the manufacture of aircraft, aircraft 
engines, and their components, the pilots that flew them, or the me- 
chanics that maintained them. Accidents were too frequent, and in 
general, conditions were pointing toward the chaotic. 

Fortunately, for aviation and the country itself, a group of far- 
seeing men in industry, Government, and the Congress had the wisdom 
to formulate and then vote into Federal law the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926—thus insuring the infant industry a future of orderly growth. 

The act of 1926 made the first provision for the establishment of a 
Federal inspection system to aid industry in devising safety proce- 
dures and maintaining the various standards prescribed by the rules 
and regulations. Thus, the Federal aviation safety inspector came 
into being. 

Today these several general aviation safety inspectors have been 
augmented by engineers, test pilots, factory inspectors, and air car- 
rier inspectors in the flight operations, maintenance, and electrical 
specialies, and doctors to make up the 852-man technical complement 
of the Office of Aviation Safety. 

When the American public boards an aircraft in these United 
States—whether airline, executive, or privately owned—they can be 
sure that these technicians of the Office of Aviation Safety have done 
their best to double- and triple-check the safety of that particular 
flight for months and even years. 

ngineers, test pilots, and factory inspectors have worked with the 
manufacturer from the drawing board to the end of the production 
line and have attached their approval to the design evaluation, the 
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structural integrity, the performance, and the final production air- 
worthiness of the aircraft, the aircraft engine, and all of their com- 
ponent equipment making up the completed product. 

Flight inspectors have tested, or supervised the testing, and ap- 
proved the pilots, the navigators, and dispatchers, and the schools they 
were trained in. Maintenance inspectors have likewise approved the 
flight engineers and the mechanics who maintain and repair the air- 
craft, and engines and components, and the schools they are trained in 
and the repair stations they work in. 

Other flight and maintenance inspectors have worked with each 
airline toward devising the very best operating and maintenance tech- 
niques and procedures adapted to the particular routes and terrain 
served by the airline. 

Then to triple-check on the “proof of the pudding,” thousands of 
airline flights each year are accompanied by aviation safety inspectors 
riding in the cockpit observing pilot, company, and equipment per- 
formance. 

Each airport has been inspected and approved for suitability for use 
for each different type and model of aircraft used by the airlines. 

This same air-carrier-flight inspector has also devised and approved 
the instrument approach procedures used for bad-weather letdowns 
to that airport under close cooperation with air-traffic-control per- 
sonnel. Every airman who is required by law to possess an appro- 
priate Federal medical certificate is examined by a medical doctor who 
is supervised and guided by doctors of the Medical Division in the 
Office of Aviation Safety. 

When a violation of the Civil Air Regulations is reported or ob- 
served, an aviation-safety inspector makes a full investigation and, 
where appropriate, takes on the spot educational preventive action 
with the violator. When the seriousness of the violation demands dis- 
ciplinary action, he prepares formal charges for final handling by 
the CAA General Counsel or the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Another important function of the aviation-safety inspector is 
the careful investigation of all accidents that occur to aircraft weigh- 
ing less than 12,500 pounds. 

n addition to this category, they also assist the Civil Aeronautics 
Board personnel in the investigation of accidents occurring to large 
aircraft, such as those flown by the airlines and business corporations. 

The purpose of these investigations is to determine the cause so 
that preventive action of appropriate nature can be taken to avoid a 
recurrence. 

There are many other duties for which the engineers and inspectors 
are responsible—too numerous to discuss in this presentation. How- 
ever, one of these responsibilities is so very much in the public eye 
at the present that I believe it should be discussed at this time. This 
has to do with the very important safety problem of near misses which 
indicate a growing hazard of midair collision caused by our increas- 
ing traffic over the Nation’s skyways. 

any factors bear on this problem, such as altimetry errors, high 
closure rates, cockpit visibility, aircraft conspicuity, present traffic- 
control-area limitations, and the revision of what we believe are 
antiquated VFR weather minimums. These areas are being given 
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special emphasis in studies by various industry and/or Government 
committees. 

It is to be expected that there will be recommendations and advances 
made in these areas which will be most beneficial to alleviate the over- 
all midair-collision problem. However, the fact remains that we 
believe that the present VFR minimums setforth in part 60 of the 
Civil Air Regulations are obsolete and should be amended. 

To illustrate this point, the head-on cockpit-to-cockpit closure rate 
of 2 DC-6-type aircraft at cruising airspeed is 600 miles per hour. 
This closure speed is faster than the speed of a .45-caliber bullet, which 
travels at 552 miles per hour. At a 600-closure rate it takes 18 seconds 
to _ 3 miles, 12 seconds to close 2 miles, and 6 seconds to close 
1 mile. 

The USAF Medical Safety Division conducted tests on pilot and 
— reaction times and the following data were obtained from 
these tests: 


Eye image to brain 
Recognition time of brain 
Time for pilot to make decision 
Decision time to muscle 


aie he for pilot to see object, react, and change aircraft flight 
pa 

By referring to the foregoing factual information, it follows then 
that 2 modern-type propeller-driven aircraft approaching head-on 
with VFR visibility of 3 miles have a noncollision safety factor of only 
6.1 seconds, provided that the pilots see the other aircraft immediately 
when they are within the visibility range. 

At 2 miles this margin becomes only one-tenth of a second, while at 
1 mile the pilots would not have sufficient time to make a decision prior 
to the time a collision occurs. 

With the introduction of military jet aircraft, followed by com- 
mercial jet aircraft, the midair collision exposure factor becomes more 
acute and causes concern to everyone associated with aviation. 

The smaller- and slower-type aircraft and the high-performance 
propeller or jet-propelled aircraft are equally exposed to this midair- 
collision hazard as long as they utilize the same airspace. 

In November 1955 the CAA sponsored a 2-day symposium at Indian- 
apolis to further discuss the midair-collision problem. 

This meeting had 150 airline, Government, and military officials in 
attendance. Mr. Wayne D. Howell of CAA’s Technical Development 
Center reported on tests made by pilots who flew planned collision 
courses with other aircraft. 

The results of these tests showed that in cases where pilots had been 
previously informed that they would encounter other aircraft but were 
not told time or direction, the pilots detected head-on aircraft at 5 
miles, 30° course interceptions at 4.5 miles, 60° interceptions at 4.5 
miles, and 100° interceptions at 4.75 miles. ; : 

When these tests were conducted with the pilots not being given 
advance warning that they would encounter other aircraft on a col- 
lision course, the respective results were 3.5 miles head-on, 5 miles 
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at 30° interceptions, 4.5 miles at 60° interceptions, and 3.5 miles at 
100° interceptions. 

When studying this midair-collision problem in connection with the 
VFR visibility requirements in effect today, consideration must also be 
given to the inaccuracies of weather reports and pilot judgment on 
estimating visibility. Accordingly, on many occasions, an estimated 
or reported visibility of 3 miles will, at times, be less than that value. 

The following recommended amendments to the Civil Air Regula- 
tions are endorsed by experienced professional pilots, many segments 
of the industry, and field personnel of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration who have experience in complex and high-speed aircraft: 

Section 60.30 a) (2): Increase ceiling from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. 

Section 60.31 (a) : Increase visibility from 3 miles to 5 miles. 

Section 60.31 (b) : Increase visibility from 3 miles to 5 miles. 

Section 60.31 (c): Increase visibility from 3 miles to 5 miles. 

If the VFR minimums are increased in accordance with the fore- 
going suggested regulatory changes, we are certain that the midair- 
collision problem will be alleviated, since our recommendations will 
insure improved visibility during VFR operations and also will re- 
quire a greater number of operations to be conducted under IFR flight 
pans which will assure positive traffic control and separation of air- 
crait. 

It is recognized that our foregoing recommendations might unduly 
penalize the operations of small aircraft and pilots who are not pres- 
ently capable of conducting IFR operations due to limited aircraft 
equipment or insufficient pilot technique or experience. 

In consideration of these operators of smaller, slower-type aircraft, 
we would recommend a revision of the present definition of a control 
area to provide a higher “floor” than the 700 feet above the surface as 
now contained in this defintion in Civil Air Regulations part 60. 

The amount of increase for extending this present control area 
“floor” of 700 feet has been a most controversial subject and many 
diverse opinions have been expressed on this matter. 

Some believe that the control area should be increased from the 
present 700 feet to 3,000 feet above the surface, while other interested 
groups argue that the control area “floor” should not be increased to 
a value higher than 1,500 feet. 

It may be well to use a compromise “floor” of 2,000 feet. 

The foregoing discussion on VFR minimums has been prepared by 
us in final form as our recommendation to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for changes in the Civil Air Regulations. It has not gone forward as 

et. 
With regard to other studies which are contributing to lessening 
the danger of midair collisions, we have taken action as follows: 

1. Reviewed and reduced the amount of paperwork which must be 
acomplished in the cockpit by the pilots, thus reducing the amount of 
crew concentration within the cockpit to a minimum. 

2. We have publicized and directed the attention of pilots to the 
risk of collision due to inattention by the use of posters and cartoons on 
the cover of the Airman’s Guide which is in daily use. 

I have a sample here of what I am talking about here which has 
been posted at all airports. It is just a cartoon which calls to the 
attention of pilots the risk of collision when they are not looking, and 
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is a sample of what we have done for the last couple of years in trying 
to call attention of the pilots to keep it ever in front of them. 

In addition to that at the end of every sequence of the weather 
reported the observer tells the pilots to observe the other aircraft 
and be careful, so it is constantly in front of them. 

3. We have been active in the establishment of the requirement for 
anticollision lights on aircraft. By regulation, effective May 31, 
1956, all large civil aircraft (over 12,500 pounds) are required to be 
equipped with such lights. 

That is the red flashing light that you see on the aircraft. 

4. We have been active for a number of years in establishing 
minimum criteria for cockpit visibility as a guide to manufacturers 
in assuring that the pilots will have adequate vision outside of the 
airplane. 

These requirements have been under discussion and have been well 
coordinated with the aircraft industry groups and should be finalized 
in manual form in the next 30 days. 

5. We have attempted in the past to reduce the number of air 
carrier off-airways routes approved for instrument flight operations. 
A regulation by the Civil Aeronautics Board (40.32), effective April 
1, 1954, makes it virtually impossible for the CAA to disapprove such 
routes unless we can establish that the traffic density warrants such 
action. 

Since there is no complete record kept by air traffic control of off-air- 
ways instrument flight traffic, this is impossible to determine and con- 
stitutes a calculated risk of unknown magnitude. 

We feel that such traffic should have more positive control, and 
urge that Federal airways facilities and manpower be extended as 
quickly as possible in order to establish appropriate civil airways and 
positive traffic control for this portion of the overall traffic. 

6. We have submitted to the Civil Aeronautics Board a proposed 
amendment to the Civil Air Regulations requiring the establishment of 
air navigation facilities and safety standards for instrument opera- 
tions at airports not having a control tower. We believe these re- 
visions will improve safety by reducing the risk of collision since the 
present itinerant traffic making approaches on these facilities mixes 
with local traffic, both of which are uncontrolled and have no knowl- 
edge of the other’s whereabouts. 

7. The CAA has made recommendations to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to amend the civil air regulations so as to require that air- 
craft adhere to traffic patterns when departing from, operating on, or 
arriving at an airport unless the deviation is permitted by a control 
tower operator on duty. 

At present the regulation requires only that aircraft operating from 
an airport will comply with the traffic pattern. Action on this item 
is still pending. 

8. We have published a safety bulletin highlighting the fact that a 
combination oF altimeter errors was the cause of a series of near col- 
lisions of two particular models of transport airplanes operating at 
high altitudes. 

his safety bulletin recommends the use of corrected altimeter read- 
ings. In addition, one of our supervising flight inspectors is Chair- 
man of the Air Coordinating Committee’s Subcommittee 70 which was 
established to study the entire subject of aircraft altimetry. 
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In conjunction with Federal airways engineers and traffic control- 
lers and industry experts, we have representatives on Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics’ Subcommittee 74 which has de- 
veloped general performance requirements for an aircorne collision 
avoidance radar system. 

Further action, of course, is dependent upon the development of 
Lage mg models by electronic manufacturers. 

9. For 7 months special visual flight rule procedures for added 
safety and efficiency of flight operations have been conducted at the 
Washington terminal area on a trial plan to attempt the development 
of special procedures in areas of high density air traffic. 

This experiment has been conducted under authority of special 
civil air regulation 408 and 408A. The rules are contained in part 
618 of the regulations of the Administrator. 

The Washington high density air traffic zone rules can be con- 
sidered to comprise four basic elements: (a) a speed limit, (0) com- 
munications requirements, (c) a minimum visibility requirement for 
VFR operations, and (d) the size and configuration of the airspace 
area within which the preceding elements of the rules apply. 

The following effects have been noted: 

(a) Speed limit: It is generally agreed that this element of the 
rules has definitely caniztnotea to improved safety of flight opera- 
tions in spite of reports that certain aircraft have either failed to 
comply or attempted to evade the intent. 

(6) Communications requirements: This element of the rules has 
contributed to improved safety of operations, the limitations of the 
existing communications system and procedures notwithstanding. 

(c) Minimum visibility requirement for VFR operations: Despite 
the low incidence of visibility below 1 mile at Washington, D. C., which 
in turn means that few aircraft would be affected, there is some benefit 
derived from the fact that air traffic controllers are relieved of the 
special handling of VFR operations in conditions of less than 1 mile 
visibility (which conditions are regarded from an air traffic control 
separation standpoint as requiring IFR separation of all traffic, VFR 
and IFR, although the VFR aircraft and/or pilots are not required 
to be equipped for or capable of IFR operation). 

It is recognized, however, that the same conditions exist in a control 
zone whenever visibility is less than 3 miles. 

The Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel of the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee has conducted ‘a study to evaluate the effects of this 
trial period and have made the following recommendations: 

(a) Appropriate rules be promulgated empowering the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, after study of local conditions with the 
users involved, to— 

(1) Designate areas of high-density traffic and the size and 
configuration of such areas. 

(2) Impose a speed limit for VFR traffic in such areas. 

(3) Establish appropriate communications requirements for 
VFR traffic, the least of which shall require that arriving and 
departing flights have two-way radio communications with the 
pertinent air traffic control functions serving such areas. 

_ (4) Establish a minimum visibility (and/or weather) condi- 
tion for VFR flight, whether with or without an ATC clearance, 


within such areas. 
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(6) Action on recommendation (a) be taken at the earliest possible 
moment to avoid the public confusion that might result from a discon- 
tinuance of the procedures at Washington. 

(c) The CAA continue its efforts to improve the air traffic control 
system such that positive control of all air traffic, regardless of weather, 
might become a practical possibility, and, in the meantime, take such 
action as might be necessary with least possible delay to alleviate 
both ATC and aircraft operators’ problems, which became Rppavent 
during the Washington trial, to the extent that safety and efficiency 
of operation will allow. 

orE.—Positive control as used in this paper presented by the 
ATC means that method of air traffic control wherein the responsi- 
bility for the application of established separation standards between 
all aircraft, regardless of the weather,.rests with the air traffic control 
ncy without reliance upon direct visual observation of traffic by 
either the controller or the pilot.) 

10. The ultimate answer to the problem may be: (1) the operation 
of aircraft by exercising ositive control of all traffic with stratifica- 
tion of airspace, cou ~ with (2) the development of airborne 
peasimity fatienting evices which will give flight crews accurate in- 

ight guidance information relative to other aircraft in all conditions 
of weather and visibility. 

Mr. Mouzonan. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Herbert H. Howell, Director of the Office of Airports. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT H. HOWELL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
ATRPORTS, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Howerty, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Airports were almost nonexistent prior to World War I. The 
first airmail system in 1918 encouraged local communities to provide 
airports, and as aviation continued to grow as a transportation medi- 
um in the 1920’s many more municipal airports were established. 

Airport development was further stimulated through the work re- 
lief programs that were undertaken in the 1930’s, under the Civil 
Works Administration, the FERA, the WPA, and the Public Works 
Administration. 

Under these 4 work-relief programs, $393,306,703 in Federal funds 
were spent on airport development. 

In an airport survey made in 1938, at the direction of Congress, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority (our predecessor agency) made an esti- 
mate of national airport needs, a recommended a program of Fed- 
eral assistance. 

World War II delayed consideration of that recommendation. 
However, during the war, funds were made available to the CAA for 
the development or improvement of civil airports which had a mili- 
tary significance or were required for defense purposes; and the 
Bureau of Public Roads built several flight strips for defense pur- 


poses. : 

In all, $402,873,870 in Federal funds went into these defense facili- 
ties, most of which became available for civil use at the conclusion 
of World War II. They did not provide a national system, inasmuch 
as they were concentrated in Southern and Coastal States where there 
was a defense need. 
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In addition, many other airports either taken over by the military 
or developed by them during World War II were declared surplus 
and were transferred to civil ownership and civil use. 

In 1946, Congress passed the Federal Airport Act which author- 
ized the appropriation of $520 million for Federal grants-in-aid to 
local oe airports. The act provided that 75 percent of appropri- 
ated funds would be apportioned among the States on an area- 
population formula, ah that the remaining 25 percent of appro- 

waisd funds would constitute a discretionary fund to be used in 
States where apportioned funds were inadequate to accomplish all 
of the work requested. 

In the period from 1947 to 1953, a total of $194,058,851 was ap - 
priated or authorized for projects. The amounts ap riate 
authorized varied from year to year, from a high of B19. 750, 000 in 
1947 to a low of $10,270, 150 i in 1953, as shown on this chart. 
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In 1954, there was no appropriation for new projects. During 
this year, a study of the proper role of the Federal Government 
in airport development was undertaken by the Department of Com- 
merce, assisted by an airport panel composed of industry represent- 
atives. 

The study concluded that the Federal Government had a respon- 
sibility to assist local communities in the development of a national 
airport system. 

As a result of this study, the: Federal-aid airport program was 
reactivated in 1955 with a project appropriation of $20,750,000. For 
1956, $20 million was appropriated to continue the program at about 
the 1955 level. 

Last year, in addition, Congress passed Public Law 211 which 
amended the Federal Airport Act to put the program on a continuing 
basis with obligation authority of $42,500,000 in 1956 in addition to 
the $20 million cash appropriation, and obligation authority of $63 
million per year for 1957-59. 

We are now well along with this new arene The advantages 
of a continuing program with assurance of specified amounts for 
future fiscal years are already obvious. 

With the knowledge that it is certain to continue over a 4-year 
period, local communities have been able to doa better job of advance 
planning and in arranging necessary financing. 

The Federal-aid airport program has provided, in a manner of 
speaking, the “system” approach in the field of airport development. 
without which we might have had merely a hodgepodge collection of 
individual local airports. 

A study of airport activity indicates the need for planning on a 
national basis. The interdependence of all airports in the national 
system can be shown by a series of charts. 

The first chart shows, for 1955, where more than 9 million domestic 
airline passengers using New York’s airports came from and went to. 
The circles are shown in size and color to indicate the volume of pas- 
sengers exchanged. spawns were exchanged with all parts of the 
country—nearly 800,000 with Chicago; over 700,000 with Howton; over 
600,000 with Washington; nearly half a million with Miami; and 
more than 300,000 with Los Angeles. Altogether there was traflic be- 
tween New York and 442 communities. New Yorkers are con- 
cerned with adequate airports in those outlying communities, just as 
the people of the other towns are concerned ith the adequacy of New 
York’s airport facilities, 

Los Angeles shown on this chart is the largest hub on the west coast. 
The chart shows where nearly 314 million domestic airline passengers 
came from and left for in 1955, using Los Angeles airports. The pat- 
tern is about the same as New York’s. There were more than 100,000 
passengers exchanged with 6 cities—more than 25,000 with 17 other 
cities. Los Angeles had traffic with 427 communities. 

To pick one specific location common toi both charts—Riverton, 
Wyo., exchanged more than 200 passengers each with New York and 
Los Angeles. There is mutual interest that Riverton, as well as New 
York and Los Angeles, have adequate airport facilities if there is to be 
air commerce between them. And Riverton is only one of 550 cities 
and towns which are served by scheduled carriers, in which there is a 
similar interrelationship and interdependence. Similar charts could 
be developed for any community receiving scheduled service. 
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The growth of civil aviation has been rapid and sustained. In 1948, 
the airlines carried 13 million domestic passengers. In 1955, nearly 38 
million passengers were carried—almost three times as many as 1948. 
At the same time, general aviation has enjoyed a similar growth, par- 
ticularly in the area of business and executive flying. Actually, last 
year the business aircraft fleet of more than 20,000 planes accounted 
for more hours in the air than did the scheduled air carriers. All over 
the country, industry is using the airplane as a business tool. In- 
dustry is decentralizing and is using the airplane as a means of knit- 
ting together the home office, branch plants, warehouses, and area 
headquarters. Expanding industries tend to look for an adequate 
airport just as they are interested in other utilities, and the availability 
of labor and raw materials, when seeking new sites. New industry 
has passed up some towns because of inadequate airport facilities. 

Time magazine of February 20, 1956, states that: 

Flying businessmen continue to bring the light-plane industry record sales. 
In 1955, 4,484 single and twin-engined planes worth $91 million were delivered, 
almost 60 percent more than in 1954. s 

To go on with the charts, we can see how our airport system serves 
nonair carrier flying. J. I. Case, a farm equipment manufacturer, 
has‘a fleet of three aircraft—a small fleet compared to some companies. 
Two planes are twin-engine Beechcrafts, the third is a single-engine 
Cessna. This chart shows the location of nearly 400 airports in al- 
most every State used by the J. I. Case Co. in the conduct of its busi- 
ness in 1954. The red circles are air carrier airports, the blue circles 
nonair carrier. 

The next chart shows the airports used by two smaller firms. A firm 
of architects in Bryan, Tex.—Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Associates— 
has two planes, a Piper Pacer and a small Cessna which they refer 
to as being in the Ford or Chevrolet class. Last year, exclusive of 
refueling stops, they used 52 airports in 13 States from coast to coast, 
represented on this map by these red circles. Sangamo Electric Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ill., used 76 airports in 31 States last year, with 
a of 2 twin-engine Beechcrafts. These 76 airports are shown 
in blue. 

The next two charts show that nonairline airports also serve a useful 
function of more than local interest. They show the results of a 
survey of only 1 week’s transient activity. The transient flights from 
the last stop before landing and to the first stop after takeoff clearly 
show the farflung character of the traffic at small airports. The first 
chart shows itinerant traffic for 1 week at airports serving Columbia, 
Calif.; Ruidosa, N. Mex.; Sterling, Colo.; Worthington, Minn. ; Car- 
bondale, Ill.; and Red Bank, N. J. The next chart shows similar 
patterns for Sparks, Nev.; Glendive, Mont.; Kerrville, Tex.; Jack- 
sonville, Ill.; Americus, Ga; and Chatham, Mass. This shows that 
even at small airports there is a considerable volume of interstate 
traffic. These charts shows that our airports serve a national interest 
and comprise a national system. 

_ Planning a national system of airports involves, first, the identifica- 
tion of those communities where facilities are required to serve the 
national interest and second, the detailed planning of facilities within 
each community. 
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Airport planning in a specific community requires two basic deter- 
minations: How many airports are needed and of what size. Our 
planning techniques utilize measurements that are readily obtainable. 
For a nonair carrier airport, the basic measurement is the number of 
airworthy civil aircraft based at the airport or in the area. For a 
schaduled: air carrier airport, the basis measurement is the annual 
volume of — domestic airline passengers. 

Except in large cities, one well-located and well-planned airport 
will generally serve. We have criteria to indicate the need for more 
than one airport. For example, a community with 100,000 scheduled 
air carrier landings and takeoffs has reached a point where a special 
study is justified to determine whether its one air carrier airport can 
be developed to accommodate its forecast activity, or if a second air 
carrier airport is or will be required. The construction of a parallel 
runway or the bleeding off of light plane traffic to a smaller field, or 
both, might develop adequate capacity for the forecast volume of air 
carrier activity. 

Likewise, a community with more than 100,000 landings and take- 
offs of all types of aircraft at its single airport needs a special study 
to determine if additional airports will be required to serve general 
aviation. lf there are privately owned airports, their adequacy and 
the likelihood of their permanence must be considered before planning 
additional facilities. 

Our second basic consideration concerns the size of the airports. The 
CAA has established categories of airports, based on runway length, 
each category of airport intended to serve a specific type of activity. 
They are described in our Airport Design manual and in Technical 
Standard Order Né6a. 

A community without scheduled service, for example, can usually 
accommodate its general aviation requirements with a secondary air- 
port, indicating runways or landing strips up to 3,000 feet in length. 
If the community has a potential for a typically high traffic of the 
multiengine executive type, it might require a feeder airport, with 
runways up to 3,500 feet in length. An air carrier airport to serve 
a community with a low volume of activity would require a trunk 
airport, with runways up to 4,200 feet in length. Communities with 
greater activity would require larger airports—express, continental, 
intercontinental, or intercontinental express with the basic runway 
length increasing with each category, up to 8,400 feet for interconti- 
nental express. The lengths mentioned are for flat runways, at sea 
level and at standard temperature. This length is to be corrected at 
each location for altitude, temperature, and gradient. 

The category for a specific air carrier airport is determined from 
two factors—the number of domestic enplaned passengers at that loca- 
tion, translated into a percentage of total United States passengers, 
and the average distance that such passengers fly. This chart shows 
how these two indices are applied. The number of passengers, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of total United States passengers, together with 
average length of trip, expressed as short haul, medium haul, or long 
haul, are bracketed each bracket indicating a category of airport. 
Borderline cases which fall within the top or bottom 10 percent of 
any bracket, either passengers or mileage, shown here in color and 
hatches receive special study. The next five charts show specific 
applications. 
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These charts show volume of United States passengers from 1948 
to 1955; percentage of United States passengers from 1948 to 1955; 
and average Touibih of haul, from 1948 to 1955. 
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Lansing, Mich., has had a steady growth of passengers, from 8,640 
in 1948 to 36,195 in 1955. The passenger curve hovers between the 
0.05 percent line and the 0.10 percent line. The percentage curve is 
very uniform but increasing. The length of haul line is in the upper 
limits of the average haul range. The number of passenger places 
the airport in the shaded area Tetwoen trunk and express. In view 
of the ascending percentage curve, Lansing’s airport should, we feel, 
be planned as an express airport. 

Mr. Motionan. You say here the 8,400-foot runway is referred to 
as an intercontinental express. Would you identify the runway 
lengths of the express, continental, and the intercontinental ? 

Mr. Howe.t. The maximum length of a trunk airport, uncorrected 
for altitude, temperature, and gradient, is 4,200 feet. For an express 
airport it is 5,000 feet; for a continental airport 5,900 feet; for an 
intercontinental airport, 7,000 feet ; and for an intercontinental express 
airport, 8,400 feet. 
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Mr. Motxonan. Do you have a certain mean insofar as elevation is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Howe. As those standards are applied at each airport, cor- 
rections are made on the basis of the elevation of the airport, tempera- 
ture, and gradient. 

. Mottonan. That is what I mean. What would you consider 
to be, say, at 1,000-foot elevation, what would an express be? Would 
that be 5,000 feet or would that be at sea level, or what ? 

Mr. Howetu. These are sea level dimensions I am giving you. 

Mr. Motionan. I’msorry. 

Mr. Howe tu. Just as an average I should say for a hot day at 1,000 
feet elevation with slight runway gradient about 20 percent correction 
factor to the basic length for that typical airport. 

Mr. Motionan. These are sea-level figures; they must be corrected 
oneers on the altitude, the elevation of the airport ? 

. Howe. That is correct, and temperature and runway gradient, 
too. 
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, Grand Rapids, Mich., has a steady growth, Its. passengers are 
increasing, from 36,402 in 1948 to 85,824 in 1955. The percentage 
curve shows little variance from the 0.25 percent line. Its length of 
haul is in the medium of the medium-haul category. 

This places Grand Rapids in the shaded area between express and 
continental, and since it 1s a traditional average-haul airport, we feel 
that an express airport will accommodate its aviation needs. _ 
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Toledo, Ohio, for years, was served with an inadequate airport 
which could not accommodate aircraft larger than DC-3 type. Its 
new airport was opened in 1954. The number of passengers, a monge 
increasing, lagged behind the United States average as expressed by 
the 0.25 percent line. The volume increased in 1954 when the new 
airport was opened, and sharply increased in 1955 as better service 
was inaugurated. The percentage line indicates this sharp increase, 
particularly in 1955, from 0.19 percent in 1953 to 0.25 percent in 1955, 
or from 62,966 passengers to 93,108. We feel that it will continue to 
increase. Toledo is in the upper limits of the average haul. This 
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places it in the shaded area between express and continental on our 
chart but because it has substantial population, we expect traffic to 
increase, now that adequate airport facilities are available. We 
therefore feel that Toledo should plan for the larger or continental 
category. 
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Columbus, Ohio, has a passenger increase that is greater than the 
United States average—from 63,887 in 1948 to 239,791 in 1955. The 
percentage line shows this continuous increase. It has average haul— 
around 450 miles. The chart clearly indicates that a continental air- 


port is required for its ultimate needs. 
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CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Charlotte, N. C., shows an increase well above the United States 
average—from 52,790 passengers in 1948 to 280,331 in 1955. The per- 
centage line bears this out. It rose rapidly until 1952 and then sta- 
bilized at about 0.8 percent. Its length of haul is average, clearly 
indicating the need for a continental airport to serve its ultimate needs. 

Where there is no history of passenger activity, we estimate the air 
carrier airport requirements from a comparison of the community 
with other communities of similar size and the same economic 
character. 

Our criteria must be applied with judgment. Abnormal growth 
or distance trends, and the route structure of the air carriers serving 
a community, are factors that must be given special consideration. 

The need for and size of airports to serve general aviation cannot be 
determined from charts or by any absolute rule. The number of 
based civil aircraft is an indicator of airport requirements, but it is 
necessary to look at the community, its activity, and the basic require- 
ments for the type and size of aircraft which can be expected to use 
the airport in order to estimate airport needs. 
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The CAA’s estimate of the public airports required to form a na- 
tional system is expressed in the national airport plan. This plan 
is revised annually, to reflect, on a forecast basis, the airports which 
are necessary for a national system of civil airports, adequate to ac- 
commodate all types of civil aviation in the foreseeable future. 

The current national airport plan was published early in 1956. It 
is based on a forecast of 1965 traffic, following our published plannin, 
standards, and divided between airports required to serve the cnteaied 
airline system and those required to serve only general aviation. 

The 1956 plan reflects the need for 2,780 airports of all categories, in 
the United States, its territories and possessions, in order to provide 
an adequate national system. The plan indicates the number and size 
of-airport required for each community. It does not show the specific 
items of development that are necessary at each airport—only the 
overall designation of the size of airport ultimately required to serve 
the national needs of civil aviation at each specific location. This 
designation of size furnishes the community with a general guide for 
its future airport planning and with other planning ioe published by 
the CAA, it can develop detailed forecasts, analyses, and overall plans. 

Our planning activity also involves the maintenance of statistical 
data, making overall forecasts, and the development of airport plan- 
ning information. This information is published and is made avail- 
able to local agencies. It assists in measuring a community’s aeronau- 
tical potential, translating that potential into specific airport require- 
ments, and fitting those specific requirements into overall plans for 
community development and expansion. 

We also prepare and maintain engineering standards covering the 
location, design, and construction of airports. The purpose of these 
standards is to assist local communities to achieve properly designed 
re so laid out that they will handle the maximum amount of 
traffic economically and efficiently and permit these communities to 
develop the true airport capacity rate that can be provided with exist- 
ing or planned air navigation aids. It must be recognized, however, 
that economic factors will sometimes interfere with this ideal devel- 
opment. For example, at some airports, the concentration of traffic is 
for such a short period of time that it does not become economicall 
— to build the airport facilities that are needed to eliminate a. 

elays.. 

These standards are published in our airport design manual, in 
manuals on paving, drainage, turfing, and buildings, in our standard 
specifications for construction and lighting, in engineering bulletins, 
and in technical standard orders. In general, all of our standards 
are issued only after coordination with industry and consideration of 
the comments which result from this coordination. Our standards are 
not static; they cannot be considered as such in such a rapidly grow- 
ing and changing industry. They are constantly subject to review 
and refinement. Currently we are working on an overall review of 
our standards for any necessary adapation to accommodate the jet age. 
We are also working on the problem of heliport standards. Among 
our standards are these: 


_1. The configuration of runways: This can affect the capacity of the 
airport. Proper configuration will expedite traffic. 

2. The number of runways: This has been reduced from the former 

concept of runways in each cardinal compass direction. Studies by 
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the CAA showed that multidirectional runways did not increase air- 
port capacity, that they were not required for adequate wind coverage 
that considerable savings in construction costs could be effected, an 

that traffic control could be improved by a reduction in number of run- 
ways. Our current policy is to provide a second runway only when 
required by traffic volume or wind coverage, using a 15 miles per hour 
cross-wind component, with the runway alined so as to expedite traffic. 

3. High-speed taxiways: These permit quick exit from a runway, 
thus decreasing the length of time that an aircraft occupies a runway, 
minimizing delays and increasing the airport’s capacity. 

4. Warmup pads at ends of runways: These permit one aircraft, 
ready for takeoff, to bypass another aircraft which is at the end of the 
runway but not ready for takeoff. These are necessary for the flexi- 
bility of operation required for high airport capacity? 

5. Taxiway guidance signs: These serve to identify runway exit and 
entrance points, as well as to provide an expeditious flow of traffic on 
the airport. 

6. Runway marking and lighting: These furnish the pilot with 
necessary landing information—the touchdown point, his position on 
the runway and the remaining runway length available for maneuver- 


ing. 

7 Terminal area facilities: These include the number of gate posi- 
tions for efficient peak-hour use and the layout and space determina- 
tions within the terminal building. 

We have engineering standards for pavement design, for drainage, 
for pavement overlays to increase bearing capacity, and for lighting. 
All of our engineering data and standards are published and made 
available to those interested. We assist local airport owners and their 
engineers in the interpretation of the standards as they are applied to 
specific locations. 

Although our standards are advisory only, unless Federal assistance 
is coecliad, they have been generally accepted throughout the industry. 
The CAA is the single source of national edaal for civil airport 
development, and the single source of their interpretation. The ap- 

lication of national standards by local agencies insures that airport 

acilities will be uniformly, efficiently and economically developed 
and fully usable upon completion. 

We have no standards and perform no function in the area of airport 
management and operation. We do, however, encourage local com- 
munities to go as far as possible in the maintenance of good approaches 
to their airports by the enactment of positive zoning ordinances and by 
the acquisition of land at the ends of runways to provide clear zones 
and prevent obstructions. We have established standards for the size 
of these clear zones. We require them at new airports and, to the extent 
feasible and practical, at existing airports, constructed or improved 
under the Federal-aid airport program. 

In view of the existing stubidaae s for airport planning, layout and 
construction, the question naturally arises as to why any deficiencies 
exist in our national airport system and why our standards are not 
or immediately to all airports in the country. 

e must recognize the unique character of the system of airport 
ownership followed in the United States. This is virtually the onl 
country in the world that leaves solely up to the initiative of eac 
local community the provision of adequate airport facilities. Federal 
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funds are available for assistance, but only when a local public agency 
zoqueete Federal participation in specific items of development, after 
it has completed its basic planning, and has arranged for its share 
of the required financing. 

The need for airport improvement or development may be obvious, 
but until the local community is willing and able to proceed, the 
development cannot be accomplished. 

Airport development solely with private capital has not proved 
feasible because it does not offer an attractive return as a private 
financial venture. Thus, local governmental agencies have provided 
airports as a public service. Local ownership and operation, how- 
ever, puts the airport in competition with other municipal facilities 
and services such as streets, schools, water and sewers for the limited 
funds available at the local level. ‘Too often local debt or tax limita- 
tions preclude adequate airport financing. In spite of this or 
however, United States communities have done most creditable jobs 
in providing the airport facilities that have permitted the present 
heavy volume of ofvil: aviation to develop. 


e we do not advocate any change in the present system, the 
problems presented by it must be recognized. It was in recognition 
of these problems that the Congress authorized the Federal-aid airport 
program. 

Under that program, a public agency which owns and operates an 
airport may submit a project request for the airport development it 
oe to accomplish if Federal assistance is made available. 


is request estimates the cost of specific items of development which 
are Sepuped under the fiscal year that they are ardgeied for accom- 
plishment. 

Invariably, the requests for Federal assistance exceed the amount 
of funds available. In preparing its annual Federal]-aid airport pro- 

ams, the CAA must carefully evaluate each increment of proposed 

evelopment and include in the annual programs those items of work 
which it considers to be of the highest priority, with prime emphasis 
being given to items which affect or enhance the safety and efficiency 
of aircraft operations. 

Open the development of a program, each sponsor is advised of the 
funds which are tentatively allocated to its project and the specific 
items of development to which the funds may be applied. This is the 
signal for the sponsor to proceed with the preparation of plans and 

ifications. en the sponsor submits a formal project applica- 
tion, together with plans, specifications, etc., and upon approval of 
these documents by the CAA, a formal grant agreement is executed 
by the Government and the sponsor. The sponsor then proceeds to 
award its own contracts for accomplishment of the work. Pay- 
ment of Federal funds is made as the work proceeds. 

We have always had on hand more requests than could be programed 
within the limits of available funds, and at the start of the 4-year pro- 
_— authorized by Public Law 211 we received requests for more 

nds than have been authorized for the entire 4-year program. Some 
States, of course, do not have sufficient projects to utilize all of the 
funds allocated on the area-population formula. This is particularly 
true in some of the larger Western States which have tremendous 
area but low eae. The act, however, provides that unobligated 
balances of State apportionments be withdrawn after having been 
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available for 2 years and reapportioned among all the States follow- 
ing the same area-population formula. sed 

So far, I have not mentioned military aviation. It is, however, a 
factor in civil-airport planning. It affects it in two ways—first, the 
planning of separate civil and military airports so that each will offer 
the minimum of interference to the other; and second, planning for 
joint use by both civil and military activity at one airport. 
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This chart indicates the degree to which civil aim pente are used by 
military aviation. It is a graph showing total traflic at all airports 
with CAA towers from 1947 through 1955. 

Military traffic accounted for 9 percent of the total aircraft move- 
ments in 1947. This has increased to nearly 26 percent in 1955. While 
air carrier flying and itinerant flying have also increased, other local 
flying shows a considerable decrease in the 1947-52 period. This is 
due to stopping the GI veterans training program and transferrin 
some of the remaining activity from busy terminals to nearby s 
airports. It is significant, however, that on the average, 1 out of 4 air- 
craft movements at airports with CAA towers is by a military aircraft. 

The extent of military use of civil airports is further illustrated b 
the next chart which shows where the military services have aircra 
based on civil airports. A total of 304 installations of all types are 
located on 222 civil airports. 64 of these civil airports have military 
jets based on them. These are shown by arrows on the chart. More jet 
installations are planned. 

We maintain constant liaison with the military services, both direct 
and through the Airport Use Panel of the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee, to solve problems of the location and development of military air- 
ports and the use of civil airports by the military services. Essentially, 
our problems started with the expansion of military aviation, begin- 

ing with Korea, in 1950. 
e have, first, the problem of the location of wholly military air- 
pore: Here there is no problem of joint use and, unless the military 
as planned to use a civil airport exclusively for military purposes, 
the problem is solely one of airspace utilization. If, however, the mili- 
tary has selected an active civil airport, the problem of providing sub- 
stitute civil airport facilities must studied and solved. 

Second, is the problem of military occupancy of civil airports with 
the military as a tenant in common with others. This is usually the 
method followed in locating Air Reserve bases, Air National Guard 
— and, to some extent, interceptor aircraft of the Air Defense 

mmand. Here the problem is one of airport capacity, involving a 
study of both the forecast of civil activity and the planned volume of 
military activity. In the majority of cases studied, it has been evident 
that civil aviation will not be unduly hampered through the location 
of the military aviation on civil airports. 
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Third, is the problem of the military taking over the ownership or 
control of a civil airport, still permitting use by civil aircraft. In such 
cases, it is necessary to examine the conditions under which civil avi- 
ation will be permitted to use the airport. Frequently, civil use, other 
than by scheduled air carriers, has been substantially restricted by the 
military. The primary factor discouraging civil use of these airports 
is Air Force Regulation 87-7, which requires a headquarters approved 
permit, higher insurance coverage than the average civil user can pro- 
vide, and a hold-harmless clause. In general, civil aviation has not 
felt that joint use under these conditions has been satisfactory. For 
this reason, the CAA attempts to find a different solution where the 
acquisition or control of a civil airport is sought by the military with- 
out provision being made for a substituted airport to serve civil needs. 

Actually, negotiations for the use of civil airports are a matter 
between the military and the local agency which owns the airport. 
Some local agencies, anxious to obtain the economic benefits of a 
military installation, have been willing to allow control to pass to 
the military without regard to the civil aviation requirements of the 
area. In most of these cases, existing obligations of the local agency 
to the Government to maintain the facilities for use by civil avi- 
ation have been ignored by both parties. 

In the early stages of the current military air expansion, the CAA 
was not consulted in planning for the use of civil airport facilities 
by the military. This led to so many confusing situations that the 
Airport Use Panel was established within the framework of the 
Air Coordinating Committee. Since its establishment, much has 
beeen accomplished toward the elimination of this confusion and 
the proper solution of military and civil airport problems. 

In summary, we are now administering a program under an 
amended Federal Airport Act which provides grants-in-aid to local 
publicly owned airports. This program will involve an expenditure 
or obligation of $251,500,000 during the 4-year period from July 1, 
1955, to June 30, 1959. These Federal funds have been authorized 
by Congress in recognition of the Federal Government’s substantial 
interest in a national system of adequate airports. In administering 
this program, we have developed criteria for ailocating funds to 
those projects which will best serve the national interest. 

It is the local community which must, under our system of air- 
port ownership, take the initiative in airport development. : We pre- 
pare and make available to each community, statistical data and 
technical and engineering standards which assist it in gaging its 
local airport aes and in planning a safe and efficient airport. 

The expansion of military aviation has presented problems for 
some of our civil airports. We have worked and are working, with- 
= the existing governmental agencies, to find solutions to these prob- 

ems. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Mottonan. Thank you very much. We will adjourn until 
2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Motitonan. The quorum is present. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

This morning we heard statements from Mr. Thomas, Mr. Tippets, 
Mr. Davis, and Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Lowen, committee counsel, and we have certain questions we 
will ask you with the understanding, of course, that you can delegate 
the answers. 

Mr. Lowen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Piarincrr. Mr. Thomas, in his statement, talked about the 
finest air traffic control system known in the world today, and I am 
just wondering in view of the testimony that we have received on 
the obsolescence of the present air traffic control sysem, how this state- 
ment jibes with that previous testimony. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. LOWEN, ADMINISTRATOR, 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOSEPH BLATT, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM PLANNING; DAVID THOMAS, 


DIRECTOR, AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL; J. H. TIPPETS, DIRECTOR, 
AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES; WILLIAM DAVIS, DIRECTOR, 


AVIATION SAFETY; HERBERT H. HOWELL, DIRECTOR, AIR- 
PORTS; ROBERT P. BOYLE, GENERAL COUNSEL; PAUL MORRIS, 


OFFICE OF AIRPORTS, AND JACOB MEISEL, PERSONNEL OFFICER, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Lowen. I will hit it first a little bit and then pass the buck, Mr. 
Plapinger. 

Actually the system as it has developed is what has created its own 
obsolescence. The system has been able to allow more aircraft to 
fly and more people to fly than any other system yet devised, and 
we realize if it isn’t a forward evolutionary progressive program with 
this system, and we stay stalemated, certainly it is gong to become 
obsolete. 

But, with the 5-year program we propose, the initial $40 million 
with a total of $246 million being spent, we propose to keep the system 
alive and improve upon it. 

It is a type of thing that you can’t make a revolutionary change 
overnight. It is an evolutionary process, we believe. If somebody 
can come up with a new system that is revolutionary that we all feel 
could do the job, I am sure we certainly would entertain putting it 
into effect, but to date nobody has come up yet with any of those 
answers. 

Mr. Thomas, do you want to take it from there? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I have very little to add. I am of 
the opinion that the use of the word “obsolescence,” may not be quite 
appropriate. I think our problem is limited capacity. It is limited 
in area, it is limited in equipment, it is limited in personnel, but the 
system handles more traffic than any other system known. I think 
what is really meant rather than obsolescence of the system is the 
need for improvement and expansion of the existing system. 

Mr. Puiapincer. Mr. Thomas, you refer on page 2 to 100,000 miles 
of teletypewriter connections. What is that used for? 
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Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Plapinger, we use teletypewriter connections 
for two major services. One is a system of teletypewriter connections 
which are used for handling flight plans, flight progress reports, and 
other air traffic control information. The other is the larger service 
used for gathering and distribtution of meteorological information; 
that is, weather reports are distributed around the country over the 
latter service. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Mr. Lowen, there was some talk last year about the 
possible sale of teletypewriter system. What is the status of that 
project. at the present time? 

Mr. Lowen. The status right now, Mr. Plapinger, there is no con- 
templation of any sale of our network of telecommunications or tele- 
typewriter service. Occasionally various companies come around 
with a plan or a program and indicate to us that they can do it more 
cheaply, more economically, and give us more modern equipment if 
we were to do it under their system, and I think it is incumbent upon 
us at least to look and see what they have to offer when those situa- 
ae arise. But right now there is nothing of that nature in the 
mill. 

Mr. Puaprnorr. Mr. Thomas, in your speech you speak of operation 
of three radar approach-control facilities for the Air Force. Where 
are they located, sir? 

Let me put the question somewhat differently. When Mr. Lowen 
came aboard as Administrator, he mentioned the delegation of 
RAPCON control at Langley and Griffis Air Force Base, and ex- 
pressed concern about the CAA, “delegating away its heritage,” or 
some such remark. 

I just wondered whether in those two places CAA had taken back 
the radar facilities from the Air Force. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Plapinger, the locations—one is at Tinker Field 
at Oklahoma City. The other is at Tampa, and I believe the third 
now in operation is McChord. There are seven additional in various 
processes of being commissioned. 

With regard to Langley, there was an incident that occurred where- 
in the approach-control delegation was taken back by the Norfolk 
center and shortly after that time—— 

Mr. Prarrncer. Is that by the CAA Norfolk center ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, And since that time the CAA has placed super- 
visory personnel on duty at Langley. Griffis at the moment is still 
ee by the Air Force, and there has been some discussion over 
the delegation at that location. 

Mr. PuarrNnerr. Are there any other facilities that are operated by 
the Air Force other than Langley and Griffis? 

Mr. Tuomas. There is none at the moment that uses radar as a 
basic approach-control tool. However, I believe there are roughly 
35 locations where the Air Force is exercising approach control using 
radio and manual air traffic control methods. Many of those loca- 
tions handle essentially military traffic. Some have mixed traffic. 
Right now we are not equipped to operate those services and the mili- 
tary is continuing to operate them while we are working on a pro- 
gram to take over all those locations that handle civil traffic into a 
single air traffic control system. 
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Mr. Puaprncer. You mentioned on page 5 of your statement: 


At the present time restrictions are placed on flights 12 percent of the time; 
that is, the flow of traffic is restricted due to the capacity of the system. 

Will you elaborate on that, please, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. Mr. Plapinger, what is meant there is when 
the traffic flow reaches a point where it appears it will be beyond the 
capacity of the controllers to absorb it, or where the delays involved 
would be intolerable, traffic controllers then place into effect what we 
call flow control. That is, controllers will limit the volume to so 
many aircraft per hour from various airports or over various seg- 
ments of the airways, and thereby limit the traffic of flow to that whic. 
can be handled by the system. 2 

Mr. Puarincer. On page 6 you refer to low frequency ranges, citing 
that the— 
control is faced with air routes which are based on VOR/DMB, VOR alone, ADF, 
and low frequency ranges. 

I believe in Mr. Tippets’ statement he referred to the fact that the low- 
frequency ranges were being kept in operation due to military 
requirements. 

Could these requirements be met with VOR/DME as well as with 
low-frequency ranges? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Plapinger, yes. Navigation requirements could 
be met and are being met insofar as civilians are concerned with VOR/ 
DME. 

Mr. Puartneer. You mean that the low-frequency ranges could be 
replaced by the VOR/DME if the military used them? 

Mr. Tuomas. Not at the present time. The airplanes would have 
to be equipped with the airborne equipment. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Is it your understanding that the Air Force and 
other military services have VOR/DME sitting in warehouses? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir; that is not my understanding. As far as I 
know, the Air Force has very little DME. I think they have had some 
for experimental purposes and perhaps some in 1 or 2 special airplanes. 
They are equipping now with VOR, and their equipment situation is 
improving rapidly as more and more airplanes are becoming so 
equipped. I am not aware of any equipment in the warehouses, 
however. 

Mr. Puiarincer. Who. pays for the low-frequency ranges that are 
used by the military? Is that a CAA expenditure? Is it a military 
i, my rh 

r. THomas. No, sir; that is part of the CAA budget. 

Mr. Puarincer. What is the cost of operation of the low-frequency 
ranges at the present time? 

Mr. Tirerets. About $6,000 apiece for each one, annual maintenance 
cost. 

Mr. Piarincer. How many are there now, Mr. Tippets? 

Mr. Tirrers. There are 344 currently in service. 

Mr. Puaptncer. And the maintenance is $6,000 each ? 

Mr. Tiprers. Yes, sir. Roughly. I can give you a specific average 
figure that we have on that. It is around $6,000—$5,577—$6,000 is 
close enough; 344 of them. 

Mr. Praprncrr. Mr. Thomas, you mentioned on page 8 of your 
statement that you have been having problems in the personnel field. 
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Will you outline some of those problems, please, specifically with re- 
spect to inequities of grade structures? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Plapinger, speaking of grade structures first, we 
have a grade structure in our air traffic control system which is based 
on current civil service standard whereby the chief of an air route 
traffic control center, whatever location—are at the same grade. Ob- 
viously, we have different classes of facilities. 

Mr. Piarrncer. What is that grade? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is grade 12 for the chief controller. 

Mr. Puiapincer. Regardless of whether he is in New York or Great 
Falls, Mont., the chief has the same grade? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. I want to point out in Minneapolis 
he might have 35 or 40 people, or in Great Falls perhaps less, and in 
New York I believe our present complement is 217, and without regard 
to the traffic complexity or size of personnel complements, the grade 
is the same. The same is true for the controllers. The controller in 
New York and the controller in Great Falls are at the same grade, 
which is grade 10. 

We have been working with the Civil Service Commission to make an 
adjustment so that there would be a premium, or what we think is a 
more equitable pay for the high-density locations both in centers and 
towers. 

Mr. Piaprneer. How long have you been working with the Civil 
Service Commission, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. I wonder if I might ask Mr. Meisel, who is our per- 
sonnel officer—it is some period of time. 

Mr. Lowen. Mr. Meisel. 

(A biographical sketch of Jacob Meisel, personnel officer, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, is as follows:) 

Date of birth: May 15, 1917. Bachelor of science in history, 1988, Memphis 
State College (formerly West Tennessee Teachers), Memphis, Tenn., master of 
arts in history, 1940, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Following graduation from Columbia University, Mr. Meisel spent 6 months in 
research studies in the field of position classification for the Los Angeles city 
school system, 

After joining the Federal Government in 1941 and spending 6 years in the 
personnel and administrative fields for the Civil Service Commission and other 
Government agencies, Mr. Meisel was employed by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration in August 1947, as a position classifier. Since that time he has 
served as Chief of the Classification Division and deputy personnel officer. His 
present assignment as personnel officer was effective July 5, 1953. 

Mr. Metset. The negotiations with the Civil Service Commission on 
this particular set of standards started officially in the fall of 1953. 
Informal negotiations had been underway for some months prior to 
that time. 

yee PLAPINGER. You mean everybody was 12 at that time or are your 
chiefs 

Mr. Metset. The chiefs at the centers were all grade 12 at that time. 

Mr. Piapincer. What seems to be the stumbling block ? 

Mr. Metsex. The principal discussion with the Commission has been 
the manner of presentation of the standards. We have not really had 
any disagreement as to grade structure. The Commission has taken 
the position that the standards need to be expressed in words and 
formats which are consistent with normal Commission standards. 
We have tried to get the standards expressed in terms and based on 
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criteria that are tied in with the air traffic control operations and 
which would be meaningful to the traffic control personnel. 

In fairness to the Civil Service Commission here I should mention 
that we did not recommend 3 years ago when this thing got started 
higher grades for some of these denser traffic locations. The fact- 
finding on which our proposals were based was made 3 years ago dur- 
ing 1953, At that point the need for higher grades of heavy activity 
locations did not appear and no recommendations were made. 

We are now in the process of preparing justifications to the Civil 
Service Commission based on current information which would call 
for higher grades at the dense traffic centers. Those are scheduled to 
be submitted to the Commission about 10 days from now. What the 
Commission will do with them we don’t know yet, of course. 

Mr. Piapincer. Mr. Lowen, have you gotten into this hassle also? 

Mr. Lowen. Outside of knowing it was in the mill, that is all I 
have gotten into, Mr. Plapinger. 

Mr. Piartneer. You say you had the same trouble with controllers. 
Did I understand that control tower operators were given grade dif- 
ferentials based on traffic density or responsibility ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Plapinger, we have a different grade structure 
depending on classification of tower and whether or not it has an 
approach control system. That is, where they exercise control over 
the instrument traffic in addition to the VFR traffic. However, from 
an operating viewpoint we are not completely satisfied with that, and 
we think in a very busy tower such as Chicago, which is the busiest 
in the world, that we need to pay some premium there for the work 


involved. It is very difficult to obtain and retain people at the very 
a location when they can make as much money in a smaller town 


with less living expenses and much less worry and concern. 

Mr. Puarincer. Do you have any problem concerning loss of per- 
sonnel to the military ? 

Mr. 'THomas. Mit: Plapikigei: we do have some losses to the mili- 
tary in the form of air traflic control advisers to various command 
staffs and wings. We have lost some controllers to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and other agencies. I don’t believe those 
losses are running at any great rate now, although they have been 
considerable in the past. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Are you in a position where you can afford to lose 
experienced personnel in this category ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Actually we are not in a position to lose any per- 
sonnel to anyone. We do realize, however, that these trained experts, 
being associated with the military commands, do in many cases make 
our life easier by being on the staff of the commanding officers. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Thomas, do you have turnover figures? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, we do. Mr. Meisel. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have them with you? 

Mr. Metset. I have some figures with me. These are not actual 
turnover figures. These are separations for the period of January 
through the end of May of this calendar year. 

In the ¢ase of air traffic controllers, I can give you percentage of 
employment or give you the total numbers, whichever way you prefer. 

Mr. Mraper. Both. 


83506—57——_24 
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Mr. Metsex. Well, for air traffic controllers, in January we lost 
a total of 13 out of an employment population of 4,387. In February 
we lost 17; March, 27; April, 32; in May it dropped off to 21. 

These run around approximately half of 1 percent per month. 
That is what it averages out for this period of employment. That 
compares, to give you a reference point, with a CAA-wide average 
of 1.03 percent for the same period. That is about half the CAA 
average rate of loss and it is about a quarter of the Federal Govern- 
ment rate of loss for the same period. 

So, both numerically and percentagewise we are not losing any 
terrific numbers. It < ae hurt when an experienced man leaves be- 
cause of the fact that it takes a minimum of 21% to 3 years to train a 
replacement for him. Over the past few years we have not been train- 
ing replacements. So, every time a man leaves, it leaves a hole. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, is this rate of separations in this 6-month period 
or 5-month period essentially the same as it has been before? 

Mr. Metsex. Essentially the same. It has not varied much the last 
2 years. Prior to the last 2 years it was somewhat higher. 

Mr. Mraper. Do you have the figures there? How much higher? 

Mr. Metsex. I don’t have the figures broken down by traffic con- 
trollers. I know the general figure CAA-wide. Up until mid-1953 
it was running at a rate of 2 percent per month. Since then it mene 
off to around 1 percent and it has been staying consistently at about 
1 percent a month. That is the CAA total for all categories of em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Meaprr. Do you know where these separated controllers go to 
work ? 

Mr. Metsex. Yes. Various places. We have had a few go to the 
military, as has been mentioned. Some have gone off to private indus- 
try. There have been a handful—I don’t think as many as half a dozen 
in this group—that went to the Air Transport Association. By “pri- 
vate industry” I don’t necessarily mean the aviation business. <A lot 
of these fellows go off in business for themselves of various kinds. That 
is about as specific as I can be. We don’t have absolute information, of 
course, on where these individuals go. They don’t always tell us. 

i Mr. Mnsnne. You don’t have any evidence of pirating by the Air 
orce ? 

Mr. Metseu. No, sir. No evidence of that at all. 

Mr. Meaper. Assuming that they did leave CAA and go to the 
Air Force, if they are under civil service, how could they get a better 
job in the Air Force than they can in CAA? 

Mr. Metset. Comparatively speaking they don’t. The nature of 
the job the Air Force has is somewhat different from ours. The indi- 
vidual who would leave us and go to the Air Force has ty ically been 
the chief of one of our facilities or controller of one of the facilities. 
When he goes to the Air Force, he generally is occupying a position on 
the staff of some command and is serving as a staff adviser to it on air 
traffic control problems. He gets a bigger job than he had with us and 
he gets a higher grade. Many of them have left us at around 11 or 12 
and what the Air Force has done is give them a grade higher. They 


do:apply the same standards to traffic-control personnel that we do. 
They are the standards put out by the Civil Service Commission and 
they are binding on them as well as on us. 
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Mr. MinsHauu. I would like to ask, if I may, how are these men 
trained ? , 

Mr. Metsex. They get initial Raining after we hire them at the 
Aeronautical Center. Oriaksess City. That is a period of intensive 
indoctrination in techniques and procedures. Then they get extended 
training on the job in the actual field facility working under the super- 
vision of experienced controllers who give them instructions and close 
supervision. 

r. MinsHauu. How long does it take to train one of these men 
to be, for example, a chief control man? 

Mr. Meise. It is hard to answer you with respect to a chief because 
he doesn’t necessairily get to that level as soon as he has been trained 
sufficiently. I can answer it better in terms of experienced controllers, 
the man who is actually put in the control position, to issue instruc- 
tions to the pilots. That is a minimum of about 24 months from the 
time we first hire him. It often takes as much as 3 years for an indi- 
vidual to acquire the degree of proficiency necessary. 

Does that answer the point? 

Mr. Minsuatu. Yes. One more, if I may. One other question. 

How many of these men do you lose to the military by virtue of 
the fact that they might have been in a Reserve component of the 
military and then are called back in? 

Mr. MetseL. That depends on the status of national defense. In 
normal times we don’t lose many. 

Mr. MinsHatt. How many dia you lose, for example, during the 
Korean crisis ? 

Mr. Meise. I don’t have numbers here that I can give you. We 
did not lose too many in total. We lost groups that hurt. For exam- 
ple, we lost out of the Fort Worth Center one group which was suffi- 
ciently large to threaten the curtailment of services there. The net 
result was that the Air Force sent the men right back. They had 
been called up, they were in uniform, and they were detailed right 
back to the Fort Worth Center to provide the necessary service. 

Mr. Meaper. Did I understand that you are not able to train enough 
people to replace this half of 1 percent per month separation ? 

Mr. Metset. No, sir. We can train enough to replace them but 
because of the time intervals required in training, if we don’t have 
a group continuously being trained, when we lose a man we don’t 
have a replacement ready. For the past several years, because of 
the budgetary limitations, we have not been recruiting enough and 
have not. been training enough to meet replacement losses. 

Now, we are faced with not only meeting replacement losses but 
also trying to satisfy an expanded program. So, we have a shortage 
at the present time of experienced people. As soon as the people 
we are now recruiting get trained sufficiently so that they can start 
producing, this picture will start easing off. If we expand very rap- 
idly, and are not given sufficient time in which to recruit and train 
adequate numbers of controllers, we will continue to have difficulty 
until we have been able to go through the extended period of recruit- 
ment and training. We have to keep remembering this time lag. 


If we don’t have a controller today, we won’t have one for 2 or 3 
years. 
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Mr. Meaper. I appreciate that, but you say your rate of separations 
has been pretty constant. You aren’t charging any pirating by the 
Civil Defense or Air Force, as I understand it. 

Mr. Meise. That is right. 

Mr. Meaner. So this is a problem that you could very well have 
anticipated before the separation time occurred, because there had been 
no increase in the rate of separations. 

Mr. Mrtseu. The need, I believe I can say, was anticipated. The 
difficulty has been dollars and cents. We have not had sufficient ap- 
propriations in years gone by to maintain sufficient advance recruit- 
ment to keep this manpower supply line filled. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, who is to blame for that? Budget Bureau or 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Metset. I don’t know, sir. All I doisrecruiting. 

Mr. Mraper. I get so tired of having witnesses before our com- 
mittees blaming every deficiency on Congress for not giving them 
enough money. I would like to see the records of some of these charges 
made against Congress. I wonder whether Congress turned down the 
request for funds or whether it was done by Budget Bureau or by the 
Commerce Department. 

Mr. Motxonan. Mr. Lowen, would it be possible for you to submit 
to the Congress a schedule covering the last 5 years-—— 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MotionHan Seen Beginning with 1950 which would 
show the amount of the budget which you prepared or was prepared 
by CAA and submitted to the Bureau of the Budget or submitted to 
the Commerce Department and then the amount as it was submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget by the Department of Commerce, and 
then as it was finally submitted to Congress and finally approved by 
Congress. There are five steps in there we would like to see. I think 
that would give us a clear picture. 

Mr. Mraper. If you don’t mind, you might separate it between the 
House and Senate, too. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Grirrtrns. Mr. Chairman, I would like, on that point, to 
point out that Mr. Tippets in his statement said on page6: 

These facts all concern what aviation people have been saying with the re- 
sult that we could no longer postpone requesting funds for making a very sig- 
nificant increase in the capacity of our airway system. 

I would like to ask at that point, why did you ever postpone it ? 

Mr. Tirrets. Perhaps some of the answer, Mrs. Griffiths, will be 
indicated when the request of Mr. Meader is reviewed, that is, for the 
appropriations levels, at the different review levels of Government. 

hat will, in part, indicate that there were some efforts made through- 
out the years since 1950 for expansion of funds, and I think when 
that is prepared, it will probably answer your question. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. To re knowledge, did you ever ask for less than 
yon thought, you could reasonably use or was reasonably necessary ? 

id you pare these budget requests ? 

Mr. Trerets. Did I prepare—— 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Did you pare them? Did you ask for something 
‘Jess than you thought was essential ? 

Mr. Tiprets. This is a very complicated question. As you know, 
the executive department of the Government operates, and has for 
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many years operated, under a ceiling procedure wherein ceilings are 
imposed upon the departments. 

r. MotioHan. For how long? You say for a number of years. 
For how long has it operated under an allocation basis? I presume 
by ceiling you mean CAA can go so high and that is as far as they 
can go, or Comstienon can go so high. 

r. Tirerers. That has been a procedure in Government history— 
I am not sure of how long, but for many years. I have been in Wash- 
ington for 9 years and a ceiling procedure has been in use for all of 
these years. 

Mr. MotioHan. What you mean is that the CAA has allocated 
toward a ceiling above which they cannot go so far as making requests 
of the Commerce Department in their budget. 

Mr. Trerets. In years past that has been the case. 

Mr. Motitonan. Why do you say “in years past”? Is it not true 
now ¢ 

Mr. Tiperers. I think with the advent of our broad planning, and 
we have always followed a blueprint or plan, specifically there has 
been greater recognition in the past year or 2 years than ever before, 
and this ceiling has been less of an imposition on us. 

For example, the $40 million Mr. Lowen has referred to was a 
coordinated figure with all of the executive departments and the 
Bureau of the Budget on what the CAA planned to ask for in the 
way of fiscal and physical ability to accomplish. 

Mr. Piapincer. Did you ask for more than the $40 million? Didn’t 
you ask for $55 million? 

Mr. Tiprers. At one stage of the game there was a $55 million plan 
for 1957; yes, sir. But this was never formally presented to the Con- 

ress. As a matter of fact, it was never formally presented to the 
ureau of the Budget. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Was it ever formally presented to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Tiepets. The plan was coordinated in the Air Coordinating 
Committee ; however, it was an executive decision; that $40 million 
was all we could physically and fiscally handle. 

Mr. Mraper. Bia I understand that the budget of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has to pass through the Air Coordinating 
Committee? 

Mr. Trepets. No, sir; we coordinate the components of our systems 
plan with them so we have agreement, generally speaking, with the 
users, and this includes industry—agreement on priorities of kinds 
of items that can best be applied in the next year to follow. It is a 
very good process, Mr. Meader, in that it assures the users and the 
Government of coordinated action. And that is all that is done in 
the Coordinating Committee—coordination of kinds and priorities of 
items. But the budget itself has nothing to do, from the executive 
department point of view with the Air Coordinating Committee, only 
to coordinate the components of the request. 

In other words, if we were to include in our budget request a num- 
ber of items that the industry could not possibly use, that wouldn’t 
be a very wise plan, so we do coordinate through the ACC. 

Mr. Mzaper. Do you have to have the ACC to tell you whether or 
not those items can be used. 
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Mr. Trerets. No, sir; but it is a rather successful mechanism for 
being sexe that everybody knows what it is we plan to do, but it is 
our plan. 

. Meaper. I mean, this is the first time I have understood that 
the ACC had anything to do with the preparation of the CAA budget. 

Mr. Tierers. They do not, sir. 

Mr. Mzaper. You say they don’t put the figures in but they do have 
some responsibilities with respect to priorities of items in your budget 
and whether or not they would | be timely. 

Mr. Lowen. May I speak to that just a moment ? 

First of all, being new in Government, I was surprised at the pro- 
cedure that seems to have been prevalent, as Mr. Tippets said a good 
many years. The ceiling is initially placed on the CAA as to what 
they can spend up to, and many of their budgets have been planned 
on 4 basis of what was allowed by the ceiling rather than what was 
needed. 

We are now taking a different approach to this and applying the 
philosophy of what the Civil Aeronautics Administration needs, and 
then try to sell both the Commerce Department, the Bureau of the 
Rules and the Congress on what the ultimate need is for us to do 
the job. 

On the $40 million that was arrived at through many discussions. 
It was coordinated with the ACC. The whole 5-year plan of $246 
million was coordinated with it because of all of the interested agencies 
being in the ACC to see just as matter of coordination if they won’t 
agree with us, see that we have the right plan, are proceeding along 
the right line, see if there are any objections. As far as the budgetary 
limitations, one way or the other, that was not discussed with them, 
but it was brought out at that time and concurred in by the people in 
the CAA that $40 million was a good, round figure they would be 
able to spend and equitably handle the first year. 

Next year we are going to ask for $63 million, step up our program, 
if we maintain the 5-year program level. If we telescope that, we 
may even increase that again. 

ut the ACC does not dictate to the CAA in any way, shape, or 
form the amount that it requests in its budgets, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Just what does the Air Coordinating Committee co- 
ordinate with respect to your budget ? 

Mr. Lowen. I think maybe I am not making myself clear. We 
have come up with a 5-year plan. Now, it affects the military, who 
are substantial users of our airspace. it affects industry, et are 
substantial users of our airspace. The ACC is a vehicle by which 
we have the opportunity of spreading before them the plan of how 
we intend to put in radar, long-range radar, where we intend to put 
it in, and the whole procedure and process. 

We do that because we want their comments and criticism. We 
would rather do it and have it out there so we are not second-guessed 
later on after the program is underway. 

Mr. Mraver. You need their support. 

Mr. Lowen. We need their support, absolutely. 

Mr. Motionan. I think, Mr. Lowen, that one of our great concerns 
is adequacy in airports, not only in number but in design. 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Motionan. Mr. Howell said a few minutes ago that the amounts 
appropriated and authorized for airport construction varied from year 
to year from a high of $42,750,000 in 1947 to a low of $10,270,150 in 
1953, and in 1954 there was no appropriation for new projects at all. 

Now, as I understand the order of budget preparation and sub- 
mission, the CAA comes up with a budget. That is referred to 
Commerce. Commerce makes whatever adjustments it feels are justi- 
fied and necessary and submits it to budget. Budget goes over it 
and Commerce then submits it to the Congress. Is that the order? 

Mr. Lowen. That is about the order. 

Mr. Moiionan. Now, is Mr. Trippets or someone here who was 
interested in the budget preparation at that time here who can tell 
the committee what the figures were that were submitted by the CAA 
for airport construction ? 

Mr. Lowen. That would be Mr. Howell. What particular date 
do you have in mind, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Mottonan. For 1953. That.seems to be the low. 1954 there 
was no appropriation at all, and then in 1955 we come back with $20 
million, $30.7 50,000 program, and for 1956 we have $20 million ap- 


propriated under the old program and $42,500,000 under the new 
program, which makes $62,500,000 that we have currently available, 
with $63 million in the years 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

I am interested in 1953 and 1954. We would even be interested in 
1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Lowen. I have for fiscal year 1953 the Federal aid to airport 
program. The CAA request for $67.7 million—you correct me if I 


am wrong, Herb. 

Mr. Motitonan. That is in—— 

Mr. Lowen. 1953. The Secretary’s allowance was $61.4 million. 
The Bureau of the Budget allowance was $17.5 million and the amount 
va riated was $14.3 million. 

r. Mottonan. That is in 1953? 

Mr. Lowen. That is in 1953. 

Mr. Motxonan. Now, Mr. Howell stated in his statement—un- 
doubtedly there is some explanation of this conflict—that 
$10,270,150 —— 

Mr. Howett. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I can explain that figure 
for fiscal 1953. 

The appropriation was for $14,321,154. The figure of $10,270,150 
was the amount finally available for projects. For administrating 
the program, that $14 million included $2,571,154 for fiscal year 1953 
less a subsequent transfer from project funds to administration funds 
for 1954 in the amount of $1,289,971, and a transfer of $189,879 for 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Morronan. Actually in a category subject to whatever trans- 
fers might be necessary, the Congress appropriated $14.3 plus. 

Mr. Howett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Motionan. Now, what about 1954? 

Mr. Lowen. 1954—the program as I see here, the $29.9 million 
was the CAA request. e Federal-aid-to-airport program was 
$29.9 million as requested by the CAA. The Secretary’s allowance 
was just $2 million. The Budget. Bureau allowance was none, and 
te none. 

r. Mmaper. At least in that year you can’t blame Congress. 
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Mr. Lowen. No, sir. 

Mr. Motzanan. What about 1955? 

Mr. Lowen. In 1955 the CAA request was $33.4 million. The 
Secretary’s allowance was $33.4 million. The Budget Bureau allow- 
ance was $22 million, and the appropriation was $22 million. 

Mr. Mottonan. What about 1956? 

Mr. Lowen. In 1956 the CAA request was $41.5 million. The Secre- 
tary’s allowance was $31 million. The Budget Bureau allowance was 
$11 million, and the appropriation was $62.5 million. 

Mr. Prarincer. That consists of what? The $62 million consists 
of $20 million—— 

Mr. Lowen. $20 million for the new program and $42.5 of the Fed- 
eral aid, new contract authorization. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. You mean Secretary Weeks took a crack at it first 
and Humphrey second ? 

Mr. Lowen. Not Humphrey. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Not Humphrey? 

Mr. Lowen. Humphrey didn’t say anything on that thing. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But the Secretary of Commerce cut you off first, 
did he not? 

Mr. Lowen. They had the first crack at us. 

Bt Meaper. Well, we have got to get the ACC in there, too, Mr. 
wen. 

Mr. Lowen. Not on this one, Congressman. 

Mr. Moitionan. Mr. Lowen, what was the reason for the radical 
change in attitude or estimate between 1953 and 1954? CAA comes u 
in 1953 with a recommendation of the Secretary of $67.7 million, an 
that is adjusted downward. In 1954 you apparently feel that you only 
need $29.9. Was that the result. of the application of this ceiling 
ruler that controlled ? 

Mr. Lowen. No, sir. I don’t believe—I may be wrong. I will let 
Mr. Howell speak on it, but I don’t believe the Federal-aid-to-airport 
program was ever considered in or out of the ceiling. It was. separate 
program. Am I correct on that, Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe t. I can’t speak to that.. I wasn’t in on it at that time, 

Mr. Motionan. Leave that part out of it, then. Can you comment 
as to why it was scaled down from the $67.7 in 1953 to $29.9 in 1954, a 
reget of $29.9? ‘ 

Mr. Howe t. In essence because of the policy of the administration 
to take a look at all public-works programs, and study them. In the 
case of the Federal-aid-to-airports program there was no allowance by 
the Bureau of the Budget that year because of the intent of the De- 
partment to really study the whole airport picture and see if Federal 
assistance to airports was a proper role of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Motitonan. Hadn’t that been studied on innumerable occasions 
before and determined to be proper ? 

Mr. Howe. It was studied at the time the Federal Airport Act was 
passed. The appropriations had been on a somewhat descending scale 
over the past few years, and there was a question as to whether the pro- 
gram - been truly effective at the low level of appropriations, at 
was one of the reasons that the year’s study was made. 

Mr. Mo.tionan.. Well, could it be that possibly our airport con- 
struction program and the difficulties CAA has had in other budgetary 
fields had been affected somewhat adversely by the economy and the 
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desire of Mr. Dodge and Mr..-Humphrey to balance the budget in the 
years 1953 and 1954 before they became acquainted with Government 
and Government responsibilities in this field ? 

Mr. Howe. I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Motiouan. Well, the point, Mr. Howell, that I was really 
trying to make is here in preparing your budget for 1953, you were 
operating originally under the suggestions of a different Budget Di- 
rector and a different Secretary of Commerce, and you requested 
$67.7 million. But in 1954 you were operating under the suggestions 
of the present Secretary and another Director of the Budget, and 
you scaled it down more than 50 percent. That would suggest to 
me, at least, that that wasn’t necessarily a reevaluation of need for 
airport aid bs ym but rather a suggestion from a higher admin- 
istrative authority. 

Do you recollect in any of your conferences whether or not such a 
suggestion was not handed down to you by the Secretary of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Howex.. I wasn’t associated with the Federal-aid program at 
that particular time. 

Mr. Mraper. I wonder if we shouldn’t have Mr. Howell’s dates of 
employment on this program. 

Mr. Motionan. When, Mr. Howell, did you become associated 
with CAA? 

Mr. Howetz. Mr. Chairman, I was associated with the program at 
its inception. I was chief of a regional airports division in the 
Kansas City region involving seven Midwestern States, from 1944 
until 1951, when I was brought into Washington on other work. And 
I came back into the Office of Airports in June, I believe, of 1953— 
either late in May or early June of 1953, after the budget process had 
already started. 

. oe mere Now, that is in 1953 you were working on the 1954 
uaget ¢ 
r. Howrtn. No. I say the 1954 budget process was already com- 
pleted before I came back into the Office of Airports. I can’t give you 
ony of the background. 
r. MottoHan. You never had any discussions with any of your 


predecessors, or any of your associates, that would suggest to you 
whether or not there had been any administrative influence exerted 
as to the amount of the airport aid program request ? 

Mr. Howe... Not directly; no, sir. 

Mr. Moxtonan. Mr. Lowen, is there anyonis in the room who might 


be able to shed any light on that question? Could Mr. Tippets? 

Mr. Lowen. I don’t believe so. If Mr. Howell couldn’t there is 
nobody in the room that could shed light on that. 

Mr. Motiouan. Well, at least, Congressman Meader, we can satisfy 
ourselves that the Congress jumped into the breach and took CAA off 
the hook in 1956, can’t we? 

Mr. Meraper. Just like they did the Air Force—gave them more 
than they asked for. 

Mr. Puiapincer. Mr. Thomas, can we get back to you for a second? 

What is the entering grade of a controller? 

Mr. Tuomas. The entering grade of the trainee controller is GS-6. 
Mr. Piarincer. What salary does a GS-6 get? What is the salary 
range there, Mr. Meisel ? 
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Mr. Metsev. I will have to look it up. GS-6 begins at $4,080 per 
annum. I might mention the fact that we also employ some at grade 
7, at an entrance level which starts at $4,525. 

Mr. Piaprncer. What is the determining factor on this grade dif- 
ference ? 

Mr. Meiset. ‘The location at which they are employed. In towers 
they are generally employed at grade 6; in centers the entrance level is 

rade 7. 
: Mr. Puarincer. What is the source of your personnel? 

Mr. Metsen. The vast majority of the people we recruit are people 
who have received some kind of aviation training, either in the mili- 
tary service or commercially. They need to have a background as 
pilots or as dispatchers or as traffic controllers of military activities. 

he vast majority are actually fellows who have gotten aviation train- 
ing in the military and we hire them at the time they are being dis- 
charged from the military service. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Mr. Meisel, what is your prognosis as to when the 
difficulties concerning grades are going to be ironed out? 

Mr. Metseu. According to our present arrangement with the Civil 
Service Commission, we have been assured there will be a final answer 
by the Civil Service Commission on or before the end of September, 
this year. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Will you yield, please, Mr. Plapinger? 

For the record, we have been discussing some of these appropria- 
tions and requests of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and how 
much was allowed by the Commerce Department in various years. I 
think we have only covered the years primarily of the present admin- 
istration, and I think out of fairness it might be proper that we go 
back prior to 1952 and see what the pattern was then. 

Mr. Lowen, I would like to ask you specifically for the year 1949. 
Can you tell me, please, how much you requested for your air naviga- 
tion facilities in that year and break it down like you did before? 

Mr. Motzonan. Let me correct the gentleman. I asked for the 
years from 1950, did I not? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MrinsHatu. Mrs. Griffiths made some reference that it was all 
Secretary Weeks’ and Humphrey’s fault, and I just wanted to clear 
the record and go back a little further. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Just on that one, may I say. 

Mr. Minswatt. This is 1949, which is—— 

Mr. Motianan. I have no objection to going back another year. 

Mr. Minsnauu. Just for the record, I would like to put it in. It 
won’t take us but a minute. 

Mr. Lowen. In fiscal 1949, the CAA request for navigational facil- 
ities was $98.8 million. The Secretary’s allowance was $55.7 million. 
The Bureau of the Budget allowance was $29.9 million, and the appro- 
priation was $22.4 million. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. A Republican Congress, was it not? 

Mr. Lowen. 1949? I don’t recall. 

Mr. MinsHatu. But a Democratic Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. We upped it. 

Mr. MinsuHatu. That is all. I might add the other years take the 
same pattern prior to that time. 
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Mr. Prarrncer. Mr. Chairman, I am not clear, and I don’t know 
whether Mr. Lowen is, just exactly what information he is going to 

ve us. 
cade ou clear on that, Mr. Lowen ? 

Mr im I am clear up to the point of Mr. Meader’s last re- 
uest, and I don’t know whether we have the breakdown as to what 
on appropriated—what the Senate appropriated against what 

the House appropriated, I don’t know whether I have that break- 
down. 

Mr. Meaper. Skip that one. The Senate always ups it. 

Mr. Praprneer. Air navigation and airports and personnel. 

Mr. Lowen. The Federal airways system, the whole gamut of the 
CAA budget; is that all right ? 

Mr. Puaprncer. That is fine. 

Mr. Lowen. From 1949 up to 1956. 

Mr. Motxonman. Yes. 

Mr. Trerers. 1957. 

Mr. Lowen. Through 1957. 

(See exhibit 11, appendix, p. 1055.) 

Mr. Piaprncer. Mr. Meisel, do I understand correctly you hope to 
get a resolution of the matter of a grade by September? 

Mr. Metseu. That is right. 

Mr. Puarincer. Why so long? I mean, this thing has, according 
to your statements, been gathering dust since 1952—or not gathering 
dust, but gathering no resolution, at least, since 1952. 

Mr. Meisex. That is right. I mentioned, as you recall, the fact that 
we had not in our initial recommendations in 1953 recommended 
higher grades for high density traffic locations. That is something we 
started seriously thinking about relatively recently. We are in the 
process right now of developing specific recommendations for the 
Civil Service Commission. That is due to be submitted to the Com- 
mission by the 17th of this month. The Civil Service Commission 
has promised they will try to give us their final determination on that 
as soon as possible, but not later than the end of September. The 
only reason for that end September date that I know of is that that is 
the next. scheduled printing date for classification standards, and 
they will try to meet that deadline. 

Mr. Meaper. Just a minute. This has been going on since February 
of 1953, and you haven’t asked to have the positions upgraded ? 

Mr. Metsex. Not at the particular high density locations. 

Mr. Meaper. What has been going on for this 314 years? 

Mr. Metset. In the 3 years we have been trying to get some adjust- 
ment in grades at intermediate points which are badly needed. The 
present grade levels were set up in 1949, based on some studies that 
were made during the preceding year and a half. Those standards 
are now out of date. 

Also, they do not strictly conform to the requirements of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 in that those are not Civil Service Commisison 
approved standards. At that time, the standards were developed by 
the agency and issued by the agency. 

The Civil Service Commission has now said they want to issue 
those standards as Commission approved standards under the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act. 
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In the period of negotiations involved in our. making presentations 
to the Commission as to what we thought we ought to have, the Com- 
mission at one stage — with us and then changed signals, and 
insisted that we rework them, along lines they indicated. We have 


reworked these things, redone them three times now, and the Com- 
hem twice, and we still have not reached a 


mission has redone t. 

meeting of the minds. ; 
Mr. Mraper. You are rather optimistic that something is going to 

happen in September. 

Mr. MetseL. We are making this one last submission. The Civil 
Service Commission does have the final authority to decide what will 
be done. They have already made their decision short of this last 
submission of ours. As a matter of fact, the Commission standards 
have been published. All they are going to do between now and 
September is consider our last submission to see whether they will 
modify what they have already published. If they approve them, they 
will be available by then. If they disapprove them, the thing is still 
settled without those higher mans ty 

Mr. Puarrncer. Who in the Civil Service Commission is better 
qualified to set the standards than you, for instance? 

Mr. Metsex. The Standards Bureau of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has responsibility by law to make these determinations; I can an- 
swer you that way. 

Mr. Puarrncer. And you have been recommending standards they 
have disapproved up to date. 

Mr. Metseu. That is correct. 

Mr. Pxarrncer. What are these standards specifically ? 

Mr. Meise. These are narrative descriptions of the work—— 

Mr. Piaptncer. Job descriptions? 

Mr. Metset. No. They are more elaborate than that. 

Mr. Puaprneer. There is nothing that could be more elaborate than 
a job description. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Mertseu. They describe the kind of work and attempt to define 
the criteria which will determine the difference between grades. Then 
we in turn are required to take individual job descriptions, match 
them up against the criteria and determine whether an individual job 
will be placed at one grade or another grade. 

Mr. Praprncrr. Mr. Lowen states he hasn’t had too much to do 
with this problem, at least with respect to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, since his a began. Had any previous Administra- 
tors or any officials of the Department of Commerce given you any 
aid in this battle? 

Mr. Meise. Yes, sir. Representatives of the the Office of Person- 
nel Management of the Department of Commerce have been very active 
in this project since its inception. There has been one member of 
the staff there assigned continuously for the entire period of time. 

Mr. PLAPrncGeEr. at is his grade? 

Mr. Metszu. I believe it is a 13, although I am not certain. 

Mr. Puarrnerr. Talking before about leaving the CAA to accept a 
ponien with the military, a publication called Technical Talk For 

ilots, published by the Air Line Pilots Association, in March 5, 1956, 
edition, refers to the top controller of the Midway leaving for the 
same job as a civilian employee with the Air Force at an increase of 
$1,500 per annum. Are you familiar with that situation ? 
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Mr. Metsex. I am not familiar with the full details of this case. 
In February we lost our chief at Chicago-Midway. He transferred 
to the Air Force. I don’t have any information as to what position 
he:accepted. 

Do you know, Mr. Thomas? This was John Warral? Did you 
know of him? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. I am not familiar with the position but he 
did not, to my knowledge, go into a chief airport traffic controller 

osition. He went into one of the staff adviser jobs which are rated 
Sighes than a chief controller. 

Mr. Pxrartnerr. Mr. Thomas, this same publication in this same 
edition expressing its concern over the question of the loss of experi- 
enced personnel by the CAA states that approach times with experi- 
enced controller versus an inexperienced controller are conservativel 
6 to 1, the time being 1 every 30 seconds to 1 every 3 minutes. Is 
that accurate? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. I wouldn’t think so. I don’t know under 
what conditions. 

Now, Chicago-Midway year in and year out, day in and day out, 
last year—we averaged a takeoff or landing for every 82 seconds, 
which means during peak periods they are taking off and landing at 
about 30 second intervals under visual flight rule conditions on 2 
runways. Under instrument conditions our interval there is about 
2 minutes, or a little bit less, and I know of no circumstances where 
we run as high as 6 minutes under normal conditions. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Three minutes. One every thirty seconds to one 
every three minutes. “That is a disparity. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is quite a disparity. The idea is correct al- 
though I cannot verify the exact time intervals mentioned. 

Mr. Piarincer. You mentioned on page 9 of your statement that 
a relatively small investment in the past would have paid handsome 
dividends if it had been applied to air traffic control. Why wasn’t 
this done? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Plapinger, I had no intention assessing blame or 
fault or circumstance. The thought I was trying to express was that 
a relatively small additional amount of funds should have gone into 
improvement in air traffic control devices as many more improvements 
are needed today. We really shouldn’t wait until tomorrow for them. 
Andi needed improved devices simply are not available. 

-Mr. Piarincer. What is the function of the CAA Technical Devel- 
opment Center ? 

Mr. Tomas. Mr. Lowen, you might refer to Mr. Blatt for that. 

Mr. Lowen. Mr. Blatt. 

Mr. Brarr. The Technical Development Center at Indianapolis has 
two functions. It has a function of in-service improvement, that is, 
making the necessary modifications and improvement of existing 
equipment, that is, equipments that are in being and in use in the 
Federal airways system. 

And their second function is to do research and development work 
primarily in the past few years as an agent of or contractor of the 
Air Navigation Development Board. e have not had funds of our 
own to do research and development work in Indianapolis. We have 
been using Air Navigation Development Board funds for the research 
and development portion of the program. 
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Mr. Piarincer. How does the ANDB get its funds? 

Mr. Buatr. The ANDB gets its funds by ee made to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and to the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Prarrnecer. So that the funds that are appropriated to the 
ANDB come from the CAA and the ANDB-funneled funds that it so 
receives to the Technical Development Center ? 

Mr. Buatr. Not quite that simply, sir. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Nothing ever is. 

Mr. Buatr. The ANDB receives funds from Commerce and De- 
fense in general terms. It develops a fiscal program and assigns to 
the Government laboratories contractual responsibility for carrying 
out the ANDB program. In other words, it is a program of ANDB. 

We might receive back all of the moneys that CAA has appropriated 
or, as has been the case in the past, receive back more actually than has 
been directly appropriated to CAA. In other words, it is perfectly 

ssible for ANDB to arrange a transfer of funds to the Technical 
Develo ment Center from military services. 

Mr. Piaprneer. There has been some testimony recently before the 
subcommittee concerning the antiquated approach of the Technical 
Development Center. Chin you resuscitate the reputation of the cen- 
ter by itemizing some of its achievements? 

Mr. Buart. Sir, I have a presentation which I would like to make 
to the committee, with the chairman’s approval, following this order 
of business here, on both the long-range planning aspects of CAA 
and the systems approach of the Technical Dereloomones Center and 
let you us the judge as to the adequacy of their research and develop- 
ment job. 

Mr. Puapincer. Will this include past accomplishments as well ? 

Mr. Bratt. I can, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Blatt, have you presented to the committee the 
annual expenditures of the development center, or could you do that 
in tabular form, over the past 10 years, let’s say ? 

Mr. Buatr. The moneys appropriated to the Technical Center or 
to the Air Navigation Development Board ? 

Mr. Meaper. The Technical Development Center. 

Mr. Buatr. Yes, that can be done. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to have, of course, how much came from 
Defense and how much came from Commerce: ° 

Mr. Buatr. That can be done. 

Mr. Meaper. It isn’t necessarily in equal amounts? 

Mr. Bratt. No, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. And the Technical Development Center may be:en- 
gaged on a program of research that is of interest purely to the mili- 
tary; is that correct? 

Mr. Buatr. We have done work for the military utilizing the plant 
and facilities of the Technical Development Center that is. work 

urely for the benefit of the military, but this would not be on the 
asis of Air Navigation Development Board funds but direct transfer 
of the military. i 

We did a tremendous amount of work in fire detection and fire pre- 
vention in the nacelles of military aircraft and that was done by direct 
contract with the military. fe 
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Mr. Meaper. Well, if you include those figures that are directly for 
the military, would you separate them ? 
Mr. Buatrt. I will do that, sir. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Civi AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Amounts available to Technical Development and Evaluation Center, fiscal years 
1948-57 


Transfers from other sources 


Fiscal year— Appropri- 
ation EANF and ir naviga- 
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Mr. Motiowan. Mr. Plapinger. 

Mr. PuapinceEr. In which office was the 5-year plan prepared ? 

Mr. Trervets. In my office. 

Mr. Puiaprincer. How much time was spent in the preparation of 
this plan? 

Mr. Trierets. It is the result of much study and action on our part. 
We have always operated on a blueprint of what the needs of aviation 
are and what they need. 

About a year ago we were projecting our plans through 1965 or 
roughly 10 years, and we then telescoped that into what could be done 
to meet the operational needs in the next 5 years on a systems con- 
cept basis, primarily using the equipments and techniques which were 
readily available and could be adapted in the air traffic control situ- 
ation. 

So, it is difficult to say exactly how much time was spent on the plan 
itself because it results from long experience and a knowing of the 
need of what is required. 

Mr. Piarincer. In hearings on the 1957 appropriations before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Mr. Rothschild mentioned that the 
5-year plan came into being “with great haste.” 

Mr. Trrrets. The book and the plan that we have, the condensation 
of it was probably brought together in a period of several months, 
maybe 3 or 4 months, but it was an extraction from a longer-range 
thinking that we have on the books. 

Mr. PLarincer. Are you saying, then, that the condensation of the 
plan for publication was gotten together in 3 or 4 months, but the 
plan itself had very ane consideration ? 

Mr. Tippers. Yes, sir. The condensation was predicated upon, and 
again I emphasize this point, what we physically and fiscally knew 
= a accommodate to give early relief to the air traffic control 
situation. 
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Mr. Puarrneer. Incidentally, on the preceding page, on page 239 
of the transcript of those hearings it is indicated—is Mr. Basknight 
your budget officer ? 

Mr. Tiprets. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Piapincer. That the $15 million was eliminated by the Bureau 
of the Budget. And, it appears that it did get up that high. 

Mr. Trerets. I think my remark to that specific question was that 
it was an executive decision that had come about after we reviewed 
our fiscal ability to pet under way. 

Now, this plan, I think we should keep in context pretty well, that 
a plan will necessarily change year by year as new devices and new 
neods - made known, the plan will be advanced and further ex- 

anded. 
. Additionally, though, of most importance now is our ability to get 
engineers and to get contracts let, get the manufacturers in production 
and get these equipments going. 

And it was, as Mr. Lowen indicated a few moments ago, agreed 
that $40 million would give us the necessary stepping stone, and I can 
say that already we can see the opportunity for accelerating our pro- 
curement in certain major kinds of equipment. I think I mentioned 
that yesterday, certain kinds of long-range radar, additional track 
devices can be undertaken in greater numbers than we now have in 
the 1957 estimate. 

Mr, Puiaprincer. Incidentally, there has been, at least by implication, 
statements that CAA has been backward in the use of radar. Would 
you care to comment on that, Mr. Tippets ? 

Mr. Trerets. I would like Mr. Thomas to comment after I do. 

I think that is not a good statement. At the close of the war, when 
I was then Chief of the Communications and Engineering Division, 
we took over three of the military mobile-type radar, one at Washing- 
ton, one at Chicago, and one at New York, and these radars were in a 
sense the first civil radars available in our system. As soon as we had 
shaken down our experience, we let a contract for an improved 
ASR with the Gilfillan Corp. in Los Angeles, and I believe that was 
in 1948. 

We have been steadily procuring and installing since that time, and 
radar has been responsible for much of the ability that we now have 
to accommodate the almost unforecasted and certainly unprecedented 
increase in air travel. 

There was a time in the early days of radar, like any electronic de- 
vice, when the scientists and the researchers and the developers ques- 
tioned the utility of these kinds of devices. I think our record for use 
of radar speaks for itself. 

Mr. Piarrncer. You mentioned Gilfillan. I noticed an advertise- 
ment in the Washington Post last week concerning automatic GCA. 
Are you familiar with that? That is apparently now undergoing, 
according to the advertisement, official flight test evaluation at the 
USAF Rome Air Development Center in Rome, N. Y. 

Mr. Tierets. Yes, sir, l am familiar with the equipment. I saw the 
early prototype of that at Pomona, Calif., or somewhere near Los 
Angeles. I went out to witness its early demonstrations. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Is that another wrinkle in the VOR/DME-TACAN 
controversy or is this compatible equipment ? 
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Mr. Tierers. No, sir, I don’t think it is another wrinkle. It is an 
expanded use of radar. It may or may not have system application. 
I think it would be premature for me to say it did or did not. 

At the time I saw it, it had limitations. Pilot acceptance of that as 
a landing device in lieu of ILS monitored by radar was very much open 
to question at that time, but, as always, anything that can prove itself 
worthwhile, useful, and will advance our capacity or flexibility, we 
would be interested in it. , : 

Weare familiar with this particular device. 

Mr. a nenreee Where does your familiarity stem from, Mr. 
Tippets 

. Trerets. Well, as I say, I personally observed the prototype in 
tests, from 4 or 5 years ago. 

It was a breadboard unit that was installed for tests by the USAF 
on the west coast. 

Mr. Piarincer. There was some mention about the use of VOR/ 
DME by Mohawk Airlines. Is that a CAA project? 

Mr. Tirrers. The DME was a cooperative project, sponsored by 
the ANDB. 

Mr. Buatr. Originally. 

Mr. Trerets. Originally sponsored by the ANDB and primarily to 
get a small carrier familiar with the use of distance information in the 


compe. 
r. Puarprncer. Are the results of that test known? 

Mr. Trerets. Yes. Mohawk made a report on it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Piarineer. To ANDB? 

Mr, Trrrets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puarineer. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Trerets. Not in too much detail. It has been some time back. 

Mr. Puaprncer. When did this take place, Mr. Tippets? 

Mr. Trerets. About 2 years ago, 2 or 21% years ago. 

, Mr. ane As far as you know, was it satisfactory or unsatis- 
actory 

Mr. Trerers. I think they had operational satisfaction with it. 
They had a little equipment difficulty with their aircraft. Mohawk 
has rather a peculiar operation. It uses twin-engine aircraft, and 
when they stop, they shut off one engine and idle the other, and this 
has to do with the sufficiency of the power in the aircraft, and I am 
not sure that the entire test was completely satisfactory from the point 
of view of emphasis, as well as results, but I am not too familiar with 
the report. 

Mr. Pxartneer. You mentioned yesterday the Navy objected to 
TACAN., 

You mentioned carrier-based aircraft having difficulties with VOR/ 
DME. What about the Army and the Air Force, what is their ob- 
jection to adoption of VOR/DME as the common system ? 

Mr. Trepers. Mr. Plapinger, it isn’t necessarily an objection. It is 
their belief that the VOR does not lend itself to aircraft carrier adop- 
tion, that is, a modification to allow the antennas to remain stationary 
with the roll of the ship and still give adequate azimuth information 
to the carrier-based aircraft. 

With respect to the other services, the United States Air Force is 
using VOR quite widely. As a matter of fact, in connection with 

83506—57——-25 
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Mr. Thomas’ statement a little while ago, I think I should add that, as 
I understand it, they are retrofitting many aircraft to get VOR. 
Perhaps not their tactical fleet as such, but their MATS and some 
training command ships. > 

Mr. Piaprncer. What was that expression ? 

Mr. Trerers. Retrofitting. 

Mr. Prartneer. What does that mean? 

Mr. Trevers. When their aircraft come in for overhaul, those that 
fit the category that they have decided to implement, they put the 
VOR in them. They retrofit a ship that is already in commission, 
implement the aircraft as they come in for overhaul. 

rs. GrirrirHs. Were those two planes that collided over the 
Grand Canyon fitted with VOR/DME? 
Mr. Tierets. I am sure they both had VOR, but neither had DME. 
Mrs. Grirrirus. Were there ground stations quite close to them? 
\Mr. Trerers. There were some nearby but not right on the direct 
course. There is a Winslow Station to the south and Bryce Canyon 
to the north. 

As Mr. Thomas and Mr. Lowen indicated, these aircraft were, at 
this particular time, in an off-airway area. They were out of the 
direct bearing for information from any particular route structure. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If they had DME in them, would they have been 
able to get better information as to where they were in space, would 
you have known ? 

Mr. Tirrets. If they had had DME, they would have probably have 
known where they were from these two stations adjacent to the air- 
ways. But the coordination of that information with each other, 
what procedure would have been in use, I think is something I am 
not qualified to say, because since we do not have DME, obviously, we 
are not following practices or procedures which would be followed if 
we had DME. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Why is it not required that they have DME? 

Mr. Lowen. May I answer that? We went into that yesterday, 
Mrs. Griffiths, to a great extent, but the decision on DME, TACAN, 
VOR, is now in the ACC’s NAV-Panel, and an answer should be 
forthcoming by no later than August 20. The NAV-Panel has been 
directed to come up with 2 or 3 answers for the top ACC to make final 
determination. 

If it is in favor of VOR/DME then it would probably be manda- 
tory. If it is in favor of TACAN, then it would be a TACAN 
solution. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. We will not go into the fact that they already had 
made a decision once upon a time that VOR/DME was going to be 
the common system, or anything like that, but this is going to be a 
new decision ? 

Mr. Lowen. This is a new decision. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Lowen, is it possible, anywhere in one document, 
to list all of the decisions and problems that are now pending before 
the Air Coordinating Committee? 

Mr. Lowen. I think it would be, if you wanted such a document. I 
think I can have the secretary prepare one for you, the secretary of 
the ACC. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to see it. 
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Mr. Lowen. All right, I will see if I can’t get you it2 

Mr. Mraper. And all the panels, too, I mean. 

Mr. Lowen. All the subcommittees also. 

And, Mr. Plapinger, I don’t think your question has actually been 
answered as far as the United States Air Force is concerned, and the 
Army. 

Their feeling that they will express to you, I see that they are 
coming up, is very definitely that the DME is a siting problem for 
them in the case of tactical maneuvers. They have had trouble with 
it in Korea and they had trouble with it in Alaska, And, that is 
the phase of it that they will use. 

Mr. Puapincer. Is it CAA’s opinion that these siting problems can 
be overcome ? 

Mr. Lowen. CAA feels that they can be overcome, and the military 
feels that they can’t. 

Mr. Puaprieer. I notice that your Deputy Administrator signed 
the majority VORTAC report for the adoption of TACAN, Does 
his position as your deputy, has that won him over to your thinking? 

Mr. Lowen. Not necessarily. He has disqualified himself to dis- 
cuss the subject. 

Mr. Tierets. Mr. Plapinger, I was going to add to the statement 
I made a few moments ago that the people that have had the most 
experience with the civil-type DME are the National Business Air- 
craft Association. They have approximately 200 such units in their 
aircraft throughout the Nation, and probably they are the only op- 
erators who have really had any real practical operating experience 
with the DME as such. 

I think that we must not confuse the fact that the need for distance 
information in the cockpit, whether it be civil DME or TACAN 
DME, or any other DME, is of growing urgency. It is the need for 
distance information that concerns us. 

Mr. Puiarrnecer. The National Business Aircraft Association is 

oing to appear before our committee on July 19 at 10 o’clock, Mr. 
hairman. Mr. Cole Morlow, of that organization, will appear. 

Is TACAN still classified, incidentally, Mr. Lowen ? 

Mr. Lowen. No, sir. 

Mr. Piaprncer. When was it declassified ? 

Mr. Tiprets. Last fall, I think it was, Mr. Plapinger. 

Mr. Motiowan. Mr. Meader ? 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask Mr. Lowen a question. 
We have been kind of scattering around here. I would like to get 
back to the Harding committee report and their recommendation that 
a study is urgently needed of the organizations in the Federal Govern- 
ment having responsibilities in the field of aviation. 

Are you famiilar with that report, Mr. Lowen ? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And do you agree with its conclusions ? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Meaper. On June 25 the Secretary of Commerce sent down to 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Dawson, a report on H. R. 11065, 
which I introduced, which would create a commission to conduct a 
study, essentially as found necessary by the Harding committee. 


1This data supplied in connection with Mr, Rothschild’s testimony on July 12, 1956. 
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I presume you are familiar with that two-page report signed by 
Secretary Weeks? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. It may have been prepared, or, at least, your office 
may have participated in the preparation of that report. 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Essentially, the report says that Mr. Curtis, who was 
appointed as as adviser to the President on aviation matters, pursuant 
to the Harding committee recommendations, is engaged in the study, 
and they find no need for a commission. 

Am I stating, essentially, what the conclusion of the report is? 

Mr. Lowen. As I recall. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if you recall that passage of the Harding 
report which asserts that a study by an individual, an outstandin 
individual, is needed to provide a foundation for the legislative an 
fiscal programs of the Government. That is the purpose of Mr. 
Curtis’ study. 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mzaprr. I would like to ask you, Mr. Lowen, whether, in your 
view, it is inappropriate for the Congress to have a part in the study 
which would provide a foundation for legislative and fiscal programs? 

Mr. Lowen. No, sir, I don’t believe it is inappropriate. I do 
believe that we would be in a much better position tos on this after 
Mr. Curtis, who has already started his program, — completed it 


and makes a recommendation, and I would imagine that Congress 
would certainly be included in just what you are speaking of when he 


has completed his studies, and makes his recommendations to the 
President. 

Mr. Meaper. The only essential difference between the Harding 
committee recommendation that an individual make the study, and my 
bill is that in the case of H. R. 11065 a study would be conducted by a 
commission which would be composed of representatives of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, the Congress and private life, pre- 
sumably, the industry. 

If the Congress does have an appropriate function with respect to 
legislative and fiscal programs, could it not discharge that function 
more intelligently if it participated in the factfinding and prepara- 
tion of a foundation for fiscal and legislative programs? 

Mr. Lowen. It very probably could. 

Mr. Mraper. Some of the witnesses have suggested that this study 
is so urgently needed that time would be lost if a commission were 
created to conduct a study rather than continue with the individual, 
Mr. Curtis. f 

Do you see any reason why the President could not appoint Mr. 
Curtis as chairman of such a commission and all the work he has done 
be made available to such a commission without any loss or duplica- 
tion ? 

Mr. Lowen. Well, I don’t see why he could not, if he felt that was 
necessary. 

I do ‘feel, I do agree with the other witnesses from the standpoint 
that the Curtis committee is underway, is functioning, and I would 
hate to see time lost to now develop another committee or commis- 
sion to duplicate that oar 

Mr. Meaper. You say the Curtis committee? 
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Mr. Lowren. I don’t mean the Curtis committee, the Curtis study. 
I feel that he is well — and he is getting the very best ple 
in the Government and industry to assist him in his study, and I think 
Congress could very well take his recommendations when he makes 
them and determine, at that time, whether or not they desire to go into 
it more deeply or not. 

Mr. Meaper. One of the big problems in this area of executive agen- 
cies dealing in the aviation fe d is the conflict between military and 
civilian requirements. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Lowen. There is a conflict between military and civilian re- 
quirements, yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And, our answer to that problem in the past has been 
to create these committees, like the Air rdinating Committee and 
the Air Navigation Development Board, which require unanimity for 
action. Isn’t that essentially true? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, based on your experience in Government and in 
industry, do you have any views on the stature of an agency dealing 
with such conflicts as to whether a statutory commission would have 
greater stature and ability to cope with conflicts of that character than 
an individual might have? 

Mr. Lowen. Well, do you envision your commission would cover 
such scope as the entire military problem, as well as the civilian prob- 
lem of aviation and would more or less ride herd on both agencies in 
the matters of aviation ? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. The bill recites that there are existing conflicts, 
duplications, overlapping of functions and activities in both the mili- 
tary and civilian aviation activities and agencies, and to resolve those 
conflicts and minimize the overlapping and duplication would be the 
objective of this study. 

r. Lowen. Well, again, I think that with Mr. Curtis, who has 
the President of the United States behind him, is about as much 
stature as we can get for pulling these two agencies together and I 
still think we would be well advised to wait until his program is 
through and then determine where we want to go from there. 

Mr. Meaper. I don’t know whether you followed our record but I 
think ibly Mr. Harding, when he opened these hearings, suggested 
that the bill might have at least the merit of being a threat to the 
agencies that might be inclined to resist Mr. Curtis’ recommendations. 

Do you have any comment on that observation ? 

Mr. Lowen. May I say that it seems like we spend most of our time 
being threatened. 

But, I feel that both the military and the civil agencies and industry 
are so anxiously concerned to improve this picture that we are logk- 
ing for anyone who can come up with any of the answers and we will 
ee wholeheartedly. I don’t believe there is anybody in any 
of these agencies right at this point that would dispute that fact. 

And I must add that we have been at fault, as I see it, as well as 
the military in the past for not cooperating more closely in some of 

ese areas. 

They have got the money, they have got the ability, and it’s up to 
us to avail ourselves of their resources. 
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By the same token, they must realize our responsibilities to the 
ee and to the people for air-traffic control and help us accord- 
ingly. 

Red I think we are slowly getting around to mutual respect for 
each other in that regard. 

Now, with Mr. Curtis in there to develop this aviation facility pro- 
gram, if he comes up with an answer, which I am sure he will, 1 am 
just convinced that both agencies and industry will buy it. 

Mr. Meaper. I know you were not here, but you may have been 
familiar with the testimony of General Arnold of the ATA who said 
that what was required was not kind of a bargaining table between the 
Defense Department and the Commerce Department with no action 
being taken unless they could both agree, but some kind of an agency 
which could take action by a majority vote and not require unanimous 
consent. 

Do you have any comments on the type of setup we should have 
in the executive branch of the Government along the line of General 
Arnold’s recommendation so that we are not on dead center and, to 
use a word I heard earlier here today, stalemated in making progress 
in aviation. 

Mr. Lowen. Well, I think we have a vehicle at the present time in 
the CAA, and I believe that we can make this program work with 
ye ae management and cooperation of the other agencies, and that 
is what I was speaking to earlier when I said—— 

Mr. Meaper. Did you say CAA ? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes; I said CAA, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

I agree, I believe, with what General Arnold said, and some of the 
other witnesses, that there have been too many committees and too 
many decisions relegated to committee decision, and I think it is the 
responsibility of the CAA and the Administrator to resolve these 
differences. And, if he does not, he is the guy that should be fired 
for not getting the job done. And this is after proper coordination 
with the military and through the Air Coordinating Committee, if 
necessary to get the job done. 

Mr. Mxaper. Now, Mr. Sayen testified before the committee that 
not only should CAA be taken out of Commerce, but that it should 
be given clear, final authority over the use of the airspace, both 
military and civilian uses. 

Do you have any comment on that, Mr. Lowen? 

Mr. Lowen. Well, I am preparing tomorrow, as you requested 
yesterday, a statement on the separation of CAA. I would like to 
comment on the military version of it and our version. 

The military are very real users of the airspace. They use approxi- 
mately 51 percent of the airspace, so they would be considered our 
largest consumer, and I feel that they have got to be considered very 
seriously in any of the problems that they have. 

There is always going to be a conflict between civil aviation and 
military aviation because the missions are entirely different, and 
as long as this situation exists in the world, the contention, why, we 
have got this problem, and we are going to have to work together and 
cooperate together and be sympathetic to each other’s problems. 

It is not going to be resolved by one side or the other swinging the 
club hand and saying, “Now, this is the way it’s going to be,” because 
either the military will be hurt or the civilian side will be hurt. 
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So I believe that we have the vehicle and this is the way it can be 
handled. 

Of course, this is my own personal opinion. I don’t know whether 
everybody agrees with me or not. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, you tend to agree with Mr. Sayen 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administration should be the final author- 
ity on the use of airspace ? 

Mr. Lowen. I am not convinced that it isn’t, I would like to ask 
my General Counsel on that question. I am not. convinced that it 
isn’t. 

Mr. Meraper. Mr. Sayen said that under the law it had that 
authority. 

Mr. Boyte. I think the Administrator is correct, basically. 

Congress has already provided for, essentially, civilian control over 
the airspace. They have done it in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1988. Under that statute all aircraft operating in air commerce are 
required to adhere to the regulations governing air traffic issued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

In additon, under that statute, the Administrator is not only au- 
thorized, he is directed by Congress, to maintain and operate an air- 
navigation-facility system. Under a consistent policy of both the 
Congress and the executive branch, expressed in our organic acts, in 
several of the appropriation bills, and in executive policy statements 
this system that we operate is a common system. It is also our 
matniory. duty to regulate and protect—or, in other words, “control”— 
the traffic that moves along that system. Aircraft operating on the 
system, whether civil or military are required thus to operate in 
accordance with the rules and regulations issued by the Board and 
caer with air traffic control instructions that are issued by 

_ Now, in essence, that is control over the operation of aircraft in the 
airspace. 

r. Meaper. Mr. Boyle, let me interrupt at this point. That con- 
trol extends to the discretion, does it, where air bases might be located, 
where missile-firing ranges might be located ? 

I was interested in a new wrinkle in the paper this morning, I think, 
that, the Interior Department is concerned because the military want 
to use the Continental Shelf for firing ranges, which is going to prevent 
the development of the oil reserves there. 

Does the type of control that the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has under the 1938 act extend to the decision as to where military air 
bases can be located and where they can have firing and missile ranges? 

Mr. Bortz. No, sir; not directly. 

What I was referring to was the fact that the act provides for control 
by the civilian agencies of Government over the operation of aircraft 
in the air space. I was not referring to the associated problem—the 
location of air bases and the location of danger areas, restricted areas. 

Mr. Meaper. Radio towers, television towers ? 

Mr. Boyz. Radio and television towers constitute a little different 
problem. 

The Federal Communications Commission, through its authority 
to—well, let’s put it this way: No person can construct a radio antenna 
or television tower for broadcast purposes except with a permit from 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
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The Federal Communications Commission, in determining whether 
or not it will grant a permit, takes into account the views of the 
industry, the Government, and so forth, as to whether the location of 
this tower at. this point will or will not constitute an unacceptable 
hazard to aircraft navigation. 

If the FCC finds that it is unacceptable, they deny the permit for 
location at that point, and the applicant will have to find another lo- 
cation which is suitable. 

The problem on the airbase, as I said before, is not a matter on 
which the Federal civil agencies, CAB and CAA, have any control. 

We do, through the Air Space Utilization Committee of ACC, at- 
tempt, along with everyone else, to work out our mutual problems. 

The Air Force has to have airbases. The Navy has to have firing 
ranges. The air-carrier industry, general aviation, and the military, 
all have to have airspace to fly in. These conflicts are resolved through 
this ACC Committee device, essentially a coordinating mechanism. 

This is what has to be done whenever different agencies have things 
to do that can’t all be done at the same time and in the same place. 

Mr. Meaper. It operates somewhat like an international conference 
or convention, with no one having a final say unless there is unanimous 
agreement ; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Bortz, No, I wouldn’t say that, 

Mr. Lowen, You mean the ACC? 

Mr. Meaper, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lowen. The ACC is a necessary evil; let’s put it that way. It 
is the sort of thing that if we did not call it ACC, it would be called 
something else. In other FOr all these agencies have to be gotten 
together to discuss mutual problems. It is just one of those things 


that we have got to live with. I don’t know, we might give it another 
name. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, did you gather from the philosophy of the 
Harding committee report that just a meeting room to resolve differ- 
ences was not pasipete in view of our requirements for air commerce, 


that we needed to have an agency with Broenne and not just a con- 
vention to discuss and try to iron out difficulties 

Mr. Lowen. I couldn’t agree with you more. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, if I am not going too far, I would like 
to ask 1 or 2 questions about airports while Mr. Lowes is here. 

Mr. MotioHan. May I just ask Mr. Lowen one thing? 

Regardless of the need for this agency or for this committee with 
authority to act in these instances, you still don’t think that CAA 
should operate as an independent agency—you think it ought to be 
an adjunct of the Commerce Department? 

Mr. Lowen. While you were out, Mr. Chairman, I was telling Mr. 
Meader that I was preparing for the committee tomorrow morning a 
statement on separation, how I stand on the separation of the CAA, 
and I would like to wait until tomorrow, if I might. 

Mr. Mottonan, All right. 

Mr. Lowen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Howell, I listened to your statement on airports 
with a great deal of interest and I thought it was an excellent, com- 
prehensive picture of the considerations in developing the airport 
pattern for the United States, but in your 23-page statement I find 
only one word, on page 13, that refers to sites of airports. 
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You say, in the paragraph starting on that page: 


We also prepare and maintain engineering standards covering the location, 
design, and construction of airports. 

I believe there have been some official standards issued from time 
to time by CAA with reference to the site of an airport, either a new 
airport. or the.expansion of an existing airport, with reference to the 
traffic pattern ; is that correct ? 

Mr, Howe... That is correct, sir, 

Mr. Meapzr. Do you have any documents which you could submit 
to the committee which would not only five the regulations or the 
standards or criteria, or whatever you call them, but the reasons be- 
hind them for selecting sites for new airports? Or, for Federal assist- 
ance in the expansion of an existing airport? 

Mr. Howet. I do, sir. I can submit to the committee our basic 
Mrport Design Manual which contains the discussion on airport 

ocation. 

Mr. Meaper. Would you identify that passage in the manual? 

Mr, Howe. Yes, sir. In our Airport Design Manual, beginning 
at the bottom of page 11. The entire chapter, beginning on page 11, 
deals with the selection of a site, and at the bottom of page 11, ‘a 
specific item ad location with respect to airports and airways, 
in which we recite the criteria of traffic patterns around airports to pre- 
vent interference with adjacent airports. 

The minimum distance between airports for contact operations should be equal 
to the sum of the radii of their traffic patterns. The radii of airport-traffic pat- 
terns is as follows: Personal and secondary, 1 mile ; feeder, 2 miles; trunkline and 
express, 3 miles ; continental and larger, 4 miles. 

Greater separation probably will be required if instrument operations are to 
be conducted. A study should be made of the existing or potential instrument 
traffic patterns for airports in the area, and adequate separation-between the 
airports should be provided to avoid conflicts in instrument-approach patterns. 

Mr.. Meaper. Now, Mr. Howell, this document was issued in Jan- 
uary of 1949 ;is that correct ? 

r. Howetu.: That is correct. 

Mr. Meraper. Did those recommendations or standards take into 
account the use of military jet aircraft and commercial jet aircraft, 
which we are anticipating within the next 3 years? 

Mr. Howe... There is a difference, of course, between military and 
commercial jet aircraft in that your commercial jet will more nearly 
sapeeh the flight patterns of our present commercial aircraft. 

e actual establishment of flight patterns is a matter, in VFR 
weather, for the airport management and our operations and safety 
personnel to work out. 

I would say the standards are generally still valid. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you mean to say that the increased use of more 
rapid aircraft than that would require greater separation between air- 
ports and their traffic patterns than we have at the present time for 
slower aircraft ? 

Mr. Howe. I would have to defer that question, sir, to Mr. Thomas 
or someone more competent in traffic control than I am. 

Mr. Mxapsr. Well now, let me see, you are primarily responsible 
for the assistance program to airports; are you not? 

Mr. Howet,.. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Meaper. And in your granting of funds at the request of local 
airports do you or do you not take into account traffic patterns and 
airspace use? 

r. Howe. We would take that into account. : 

Mr. Meaper. Well, then, isn’t the question I asked you something 
that should be within your field ? ; 

Mr. Howety. That is done through coordination at our regional 
level. Each region has a planning committee which reviews eve 
project under the Federal-aid-to-airport program, just as virtually all 
matters that are of mutual concern of aviation safety and airways and 
aviation operations and airports are reviewed in that committee, that 
planning committee at the regional level. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Lowen. 

Mr. Lowen. Mr. Chairman, maybe I can answer that. Maybe I 
can throw a little more light on that. 

As I mentioned in my opening statement yesterday, Congressman 
Meader, we are now in the process of evaluating what the jet airplane 
is oing to do to commercial aviation. ; 

o, the answer to your initial question, whether they took that into 
account when that was written in 1949 is “No” because it wasn’t until 
the last 8 months that we realized how quickly jets were going to be 
coming into actual operation by the carriers. 

So, this program that we have, of getting the B-57 and the two 
B-47’s and the use of Boeing tankers, within the next several months, 
is one of the things that will help us to elaborate on this particular 
plan when we get the answers to it. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, Mr. Lowen, if we just.take the testimony that 
was given before this committee this morning, with the little pieces of 
board that we had, the size of the District of Columbia and the traffic 
pattern and the holding pattern for the Washington National Airport, 
and if we also take the figures that were prepared—and I can’t find 
them right here—about the rate of closure and the reaction time of 
a would not those figures which you have presented to us today 

sufficient to say that these criteria established in 1949 are certainly 
oe for the jet age? 

Mr. Lowzn. No, sir, I would not say that for the simple reason that 
those figures that you saw presented to you this morning were based 
on the application to jet aircraft of the same patterns and the same 
type of air traffic control that we use today, but the nature of the 
beast would not allow that. We have to develop a whole new type of 
traffic pattern, probably a straight-in type of approach. 

The military now use a tear-drop type of approach, which would 
lend itself to the type of facility that we are still recommending be 
built, but these are things that we can’t absolutely answer for you 
because we really don’t know the answers, 

But, we do know that we cannot use the old holding type of approach 
on instruments into the terminal control area and into an airport 
with the jet aircraft as we do with conventional aircraft. 

_ For example, a B-47, on a missed approach, in other words, where 
it comes down from altitude and misses its landing and then goes up to 
1,550 feet, will burn 620 pounds of fuel. This is something we can’t 
tolerate in commercial aviation, so the procedure for getting that air- 
plane in will have to be positive when the time comes, and we will not 
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be using the same type of air traffic control, as Mr. Thomas indicated, 
here, for jet aircraft. i Xie 

Mr. Meaper. Well, could we say this, Mr. Lowen, that if it is de- 
sirable, xs you have testified yesterday, to have two major airports 
as far apart as you could get them, that it would be even more desirable 
when we come to use jet transports and increase military jet flying, 
to have those airports farther apart? : 

Mr. Lowen. Well, if I answered that, I would be answering without 
really knowing until we run our experiments. Nobody really knows. 
It has never been applied, jet commercial application has never really 
been applied. We really don’t know the answers to that. . 

Mr. pER. You would not even say it was desirable that major 
airports be located at greater distances from each other in view of 
the increased rapidity of flight in the jet age? 

Mr. Lowen. I would not want to at this point, not from the stand- 

oint of traffic control, because we really don’t know what our problem 
is in that area. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, you are still operating on this 1949 standard? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir, which applies to the type of aircraft we are 
flying today and it is satisfactory. 

Mr. Meaper. You don’t anticipate that your study with these mili- 
tary jets that you are acquiring will cause you to shorten these dis- 
tances that you recommend ? 

Mr. Lowen. It might be a whole new type of standard. For exam- 

le, straight-in approaches, which we eliminate a pattern or eliminate 
ee to give 2, 3, or 4 holding patterns, 

You will have a different type of traffic pattern. You won't be 
coming down to a low altitude, then circling the field to come in for 
a landing. The pilot will be cleared and notified so that he will be 
jockeying inte position while he is still at high altitudes. 

These airplanes will descend about fifteen or twenty thousand feet 
a minute, so they will be allowed to come right on in. They will be 
coming down in an elevator rather than a pattern. 

Mr. Davis. Sir, I think I can clear up a point on that. 

A Boeing 707 is now being operated as an experiment, a prototype 
at Seattle. I was out there in February talking to the chief pilot, 
and their speeds for approach and circling are about the same as the 
DC-6 and DC-7 and Conanlindion at the moment, and they are using 
the same approach patterns at the moment that the other carriers are 
at Seattle. ; 

It works a hardship of some sort on them, but it can be done. 

If the slow speed at approach time is about the same as our present 
transports, the circling problem and the final approach are not the 
problems that we are facing. 

So, I think the airports could be placed at the same place they are 
today insofar as that part. of the approach. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder just when you think this study will be com- 
pleted, Mr. Lowen, so you will have some idea about these criteria? 

Mr. Lowen. As I said yesterday, we start next month training our 
crews. We should have a B-47 in operation within approximately 6 
weeks after we receive it, which should be this month, and then we 
have got to put in all of our radio gear and get it operational. 

And, as soon as we do that, have our problems worked out, we will 
bring in the B-47-type operation and I would assume that in 6 months 
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we will have many of the answers to the problems that are posed here 
today. 

Mr. Mraprr. Thank you. : 

Mrs. Grurrirus. I would like to ask Mr. Davis something, and if 
you do not have the answers, could you supply them? 

mw many air collisions have occurred in the last 5 years, do you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Well, the air collisions that we know of, I think at the 
moment, are three. 

Mrs. Grirrrras. In the last 5 years? 

Mr. Davis, That goes back even further than that. 

Mrs. Grirriras. And would that be between commercial carriers? 
Three between commercial carriers, or has there only been one between 
commercial carriers ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, counting the one that we had down here a week 
ago, there was one over Michigan City, and one more at Havre de 
Grace,Md. There were three. 

Mrs. Grirriras. What about collisions between privately owned 
planes; do you have a record of that ? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t have it available at the moment. 

Mrs. Grirriras. Would you supply it? 

Mr. Davis. I believe I could; yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And then how many collisions have there been 
between military planes, air collisions? 

Mr. Davis. That, I have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Lowen. We have to check that with the military. 


Mrs. Grirrirus. All right. Then I would like to ask you: Have 
these collisions occurred at levels below 1,500 feet; do you know? 

Mr. Davis. No, I think all of them were above that altitude. 

Mrs. Grirritus. So that if you put into effect the rules on page 4 
you are not:going to, at the present time, under the present experience, 
cause any less air collisions, because you never did have one? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I don’t think he can say that. I think what 


we are trying to do is decrease the hazard—— 

Mrs. Grirrirus. For jet planes coming in at this 20,000 feet at 1 
minute, really, is what you are trying to decrease the hazard for. 
Would that be it ? 

Mr. Davis. No, ma’am. We are talking about the traffic as we 
have it today. At the moment, a traffic zone, which is an area around 
the terminal airport, varies in size between 10 and 14 miles in diam- 
eter. At the present time, an aircraft, when entering that zone must 
have a ceiling of 1,000 feet and visibility at 8 miles or receive permis- 
sion from the control tower to enter. 

rainy GrirFiTHs. How many air collisions have you ever had in that 
zone 

Mr. Davis. Well, I can’t answer that at the moment. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. Will you supply that information ? 

Mr. Davis. There have been quite a few, I think. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. What were they? First you said there were only 
three of those. 

Mr. Davis. Wes. Speaking of air carrier aircraft only. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. None of those have been at an altitude of less than 
1,500 feet ; have they ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. So you have not had any ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Mrs. GrirFirHs. So the rules you set up on page 4 are not going to 
do anything to alleviate those accidents; is not that right? 

Mr. Davis. Well, if you want to take that approach, I suppose you 
can figure that way, but we are talking about the possibility. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Well, those are the facts; are they not 

Mr. Davis. Yes, those were the facts. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. As a matter of fact, how many collisions have 
ever occurred in or very close to an airfield ? 

Mr. Davis. Well the CAB has all of those figures. 

Mrs. GrirFirHs. Could you get those? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, ma’am I will be glad to get them for you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Because this sort of thing which is set up here is 
not going to stop an air crash over the Grand Canyon where, if you 
had been on foot, it would be a miracle to meet a person, let alone to 
meet a plane. 

Mr. Davis. The density area is what we are talking about. 

Mrs. Grirritus. I understand but I am interested in why you think 
these rules, with the experience you have, would in any way alleviate 
air crashes. 

Now, I understand that if you put these rules into effect, for in- 
stance, that in Detroit, that 50 percent of the time private planes 
could not fly which were not properly equipped, so that for 50 percent 
of all the days, you would just have fewer planes in the air because 
you would take them out, and you admit that. You do not perhaps 
admit those figures, but you admit that the result of this would be to 
take private planes out of the air. 

Mr. Davis. Well, around those density areas, that is correct. 

I think they should be out of the air in that type of traf_ic. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Well, perhaps you do, but the air belongs to every- 
body and I do not see how you are going to be able to say that only 
commercial liners can fly these planes. 

It seems to me that if the Government is going to control the air, 
that it should then control it so that everybody has a fair chance. 

Mr. Davis. Well, the point there, ma’am, is that they can enter those 
zones if they have permission of the traffic controller. So, what that 
does, is require them to have a radio, call the traffic controller, who can 
then say: “Yes, you may enter” or “No, you may not, wait outside for 
5 minutes.” 

So, it really does not restrict them from using that area. They 
have to be properly equipped with two-way radio. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Well, I think that would be a good idea. 

Mr. Davis. That is the main point. 

Mrs. Grirritus. But will you supply that information ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I will be very glad to.* 

Mrs. Grirritns. Thank you very much. 

Mr. MotitoHan. Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. MinsHatu. We had some testimony, Mr. Thomas, several! days 
ago to the effect that there had been in the last 7 or 8 years approxi- 
mately 70 air crashes. Do you have any information on that at all? 


1 This information was supplied by Mr. Ashmead of the CAB, p. 1847. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Sir, I believe that is information that will be fur- 
nished by Mr. Davis. ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Msinse ati: Maybe I should have directed that to Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis, do you have any information on that? ‘ 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. I didn’t make the statement, but I can furnish 
the information from our records and the Board’s records. 

Mr. Minsuatxi. You mentioned also that there had only been three 
midair collisions between commercial aircraft. nT 

Mr. Davis. That is true. I am talking about commercial airliners. 

Mr. Mrnsnau. In other words, the collisions between airliner and 
airliner ? 

Mr. Davis. Two airliners; yes, sir. 

Mr. MrinsHatu. How did those collisions occur? Were they head on 
or coming up from underneath or just how did it happen ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, the one in Michigan City, if I remember was a 
closure from behind and under. The one that happened the other day 
we don’t know. 

- a the one at Havre de Grace—do you remember that, Mr. 
akke 

Mr. Baxke (of the CAB). That was a combination of overtaking 
and conversions by a DC-4 and a DC-3. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. In other words, the history between these air- 
liners, then, has not been head on, it has been one aircraft overtaking 
the other ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Baxxe. The two concerning which we have definite knowl- 
edge, on completed investigations, that has been the case. 

Me. Mrnswaty. And did that happen in VFR weather? 

Mr. Baxxe. Yes. 

Mr. Minsnatu. Visibility was unrestricted ? 

Mr. Baxxe. With respect to Michigan City-——— 

Mr. Minsuatu. At least 3 miles? 

Mr. Baxxe. It was VFR weather; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnswatu. The cause of those accidents was just a case of 
pilot and copilot were not perhaps watching where they were going? 

Mr. Baxxe. In both cases it would have been expected that the 
pilots of the aircraft concerned should have seen that. 

Mr. Mrnswatu. In other words, it was pilot error or lack of at- 
tention ? 

Mr. Baxxr. The Board’s probable cause wasn’t labeled as such. 
It indicated that proper attention on the part of the pilots might have 
avoided the accident ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. How about that Bolivian plane that struck the airliner 
here in Washington, was that a case of overtaking—above, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Baxxe. Yes, sir, that was a descent from above. I under- 
stood the questions referred to two air-carrier aircraft, however. 

Mr. Meaper. At what altitude was that collision ? 

Mr. Baxxe. It was in the traffic pattern, as I recall. It was just 
after turning on final approach, and it was estimated to be some- 
where between 800 and 1,200 feet. 

Mr. Minsnatt. These three collisions were between commercial air- 
craft, but there have been other collisions between commercial-type 
—— such as DC-3, maybe in executive use, and other airliners, am 

“right ? 
Mr. Baxxe. That is right. 
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Mr. MrinsHau. And how did those crashes occur? How many do 
you know of that happened like that ? 

Mr, Baxxe. Sir, Tain not prepared to furnish any statistics. 

Mr. MinsHatt. Well, the best of your recollection. 

Mr. Baxxe. I have no recollection on it, sir. I was going to say 
that was in the past about a year and a half or 2 years the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board completed a major study of aircraft collisions, includ- 
ing the location in airspace, their distance from airports, their heights, 
the types of aircraft, time of day. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Have you read that report ? 

Mr. Baxxe. Yes, it has been some while ago, however. 

Mr. Mrnsuaut. Do you remember whether the majority of those 
crashes were caused by planes overtaking one another or what was 
the case ? 

Mr. Baxke. No, I am not able to say. The few recollections I have, 
by far the great majority of them, almost all of them were in VFR 
conditions. 

With respect to location and time of day, it is almost a random 
scatter. 

The same is true, as I recall, of height. 

But, typically, the collisions were in conditions of good visibility. 

Mr. MrnsHatt. But as to the direction of flight, were they head on 
or collateral or just how did they occur? How did the impact take 
place, in other words ? 

Mr. Baxxe. They were typically converging flight paths, sir. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Both pretty much going in the same direction? 

ed Bakke. No, sir, crossing flight paths, I think was the more typi- 
cal case. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. Mr. Davis, you mentioned here one other question 
along this midair crash thing. I noticed in the local papers here about 
a week ago that they reported many near misses in the Washington 
area. Do you have any knowledge as to whether those figures came 
from official sources ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I don’t know where they came from. 

Mr. MinsHatu. I believe somebody reported 27 or twenty-some near 
misses. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that came from the Board, didn’t it, Mr. Bakke? 

Mr. Baxxe. If I remember the newspaper article, it was from the 
NAV-panel working group that was studying it, studying the NC 
area rules. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Could you speak a little louder? 

Mr. Baxxe. I am speaking now from the recollection of the news- 
paper article itself. 

Mr. Minsuatu. You do maintain records, though, in the CAB with 
relation to the near misses, do you not, that are reported to you? 

Mr. Baxxe. We have recently instituted such a program, sir. How- 
ever, none of the near misses which were reported in the newspaper 
were received from Board sources. According to my understanding, 
they were collected by the group that was studying the high density 
area experiment which this month is to be completed in the Washing- 
tonarea. This is an interagency group that is attempting to determine 
whether certain regulations which have been in existence for about a 
year ian some months in the Washington area do in fact contribute to 
ur safety. 
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And my understanding is that these records were obtained by that 
roup. 
. Mr. MrnsHa4uu. Do you know whether or not these near misses in the 
Washington area, how they occurred, was that lateral air traflic, or 
do you have any way of knowing? 

Mr. Baxxe. I have no knowledge of any of that. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Do you have any knowledge of what has happened 
in other cities, such as Detroit, Cleveland, or other cities along the 
near-miss line? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I don’t have any statistics of it. 

Mr. MinsHati. Have you had any reported to your shop, near 
misses ¢ 

Mr. Davis. A few; yes, sir. 

Mr. MrinsHaty. How many in the Washington area in the past 6 
months? 

Mr. Davis. None that I know of, but we had 2 over—1 over Cleve- 
land and 1 over Pittsburgh. 

Mr. MinsHauu. What was the cause? How were the planes flying? 

Mr. Davis. Well, one incident was head-on. 

Mr. Minsuauy. Where was that? 

Mr. Davis. That was over Cleveland. 

Mr. MinsHauyi. What was the other one? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t recall the flight pattern, sir. I believe they were 
converging. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Mr. Davis, in your study of air-traffic safety, what 
reer does your department or your section give to cockpit visi- 

ility 

I noticed you had a brief statement in your report. 

Mr. Davis. Well, the cockpit visibility problem has been improving 
since the advent of the old Constellation. We have at the moment a 
new manual of procedures for guidance to the manufacturers which 
express cockpit visibility in terms of degrees, up and down and later- 
ally, which is about to be printed. 

The DC-7 and the 1049 Constellation are very much improved over 
the old Constellation. As a matter of fact, I have just by accident 
some pictures that we might view. 

This is the old Constellation, taken with the cameras at pilot eye 
level, and that is what you see from the cockpit seat. 

Mr. Minswatt. That is just about like having a porthole in the wind- 
shield of your car. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

That is the visibility from the captain’s side. 

Now, turning it around, if you could, the same visibility is there for 
the copilot. 

Now, if you compare with the 1049, which is the super G, you will 
see how it’s improved in its visibility. 

If you take that and compare that with the DC-7, it is just about the 
same as the Constellation. 

Mr. Minsuatt. Still, a pilot’s visibility, if he is maintaining a look- 
out, is limited to a narrow sector in the front. He is blind above, 
he is blind below, he is blind for all intents and purposes to both sides, 
and definitely blind to the rear. 

Mr. Davis. Well, no, sir, he is not blind to the rear or sides. It 
depends on his neck. If he swivels it—the requirement is for vision at 
170°—if he looks out the side window. 
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Mr. Minsuau. Does he have to stick his head out the window? 

Mr. Davis. No, he just has to look and turn his neck. Part of the 
new requirements would require visibility 20° up, and forward be- 
tween 20° left and 10° right. 

Mr. Minsuau. Why would not some kind of a periscope gadget or 
some kind of mirror suffice, at least one that could be lowered for use 
in high density areas? Have you ever investigated that? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. It would be too small an image, I believe. 

Mr. MinsHatz. It would be better than nothing, would it not? 

Mr. Davis. You cannot regulate all collisions by visibility. You 
have a structures problem also. You can’t build the front end of 
glass. The manufacturers have a very distinct problem in windshield 
reliability. At 550 miles an hour the present windshield is so heavy 
that you can’t pick it up. It has to be installed with a crane. It 
weighs about 300 pounds in one section, and it is about that thick 
(iadibeting!. 

We are testing with what we call bird guns, which fires chickens 
inside of a plastic bag at a rate of 600 miles an hour for the integrity 
of the strength of the windshield. 

So, when you talk about big windshields and high airspeed aircraft, 
you are getting in a lot of trouble insofar as structure is concerned. 

Mr. Mrnsuau. Couldn’t they have some kind of a bubble that they 
could elevate when they come into a high density area and station 
an observer in it and look around ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; that would be possible. 


_ Mrnsuati. And it would not ruin their speed at cruising alti- 
tudes. 

Mr. Davis. It is possible. 

Mr. Lowen. Let me add this one thing, though, that I think that 
the pilots are ae careful in a congested area. And, you have got 


8 men in a DC~7 or a DC-6, or a Constellation, and I have noticed in 
flying in the front end with those boys, you have got all 3 of them 
looking at the same time. 

And, also, in some of our more congested areas, you have got radar 
control outbound and inbound that has a monitorscope that they are 
taking advantage of. 

Mr. Minswatt. Is it not a fact that where these crashes have oc- 
curred, it is not that it was in a high density area where the pilots 
were watching but where the pilots have gone on automatic pilot and 
may be eating their dinner, or whatever, but at least they have relaxed 
for a moment and they were not a high-density area ? 

Mr. Lowen. It could be. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Mr. Davis, on the first page of your report you 
said you had check riders go along with the airlines on frequent 
occasions. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that is called en route inspection. 

Mr. Minsuatu. How often are these rides taken ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, there are no specific time periods. It depends on 
the carrier, it depends on the inspector’s judgment. 

_Mr. Minsuawt. Without going into any names, how often do you 
ride, for example, on one of the major eastern airlines, how many 
flights do you take out of here a day, for example, with some of the 
airlines operating out of Washington? 

83506—57——26 
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Mr. Davis. We have agents here at Washington, we have agents at 
New York, and we have agents at Miami, we te agents at Atlanta, 
that all fly on segments of the route. 

Mr. Mrinsuatt. How many agents do you have? What is the num- 
ber of them ? 

Mr. Davis. - We have 147 of those in the whole country. 

Mr. MinsHatzu. And how many are taking check rides at one time? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it’s hard to say. It would vary. There would be 
lots of them in the air one day and few the next day, possibly. 

Mr. MinsHatu. When they come in on a flight do they always an- 
nounce their arrival or do they sometimes just sit in like a passenger 
without identfying themselves? 

Mr. Davis. They go in with the crew and participate in the flight 
planning of the crew. Then they go on board with the crew and they 
ride in the cockpit between the two pilots and observe. 

Mr. Mrnsnau. Don’t you think that knowing that the man is from 
CAA is like having a policeman on a motorcycle riding in back of 
your car? You are bound to obey all the rules? Don’t you think it 
would be a good idea to sort of spot check these fellows? Don’t you 
think it would be a good idea to do it once in a while? 

Mr. Davis. We do on ticket riding occasionally. 

Mr. MinsHatt, How much of that do you do? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know how much is done. It’s rather expensive, 
and our travel funds are limited. 

Mr. Lowen. This is a recommendation that Mr. Davis has made to 
me to consider, and it is one of those things, again, that you have to 
start paying to ride on the airplanes and it gets expensive and becomes 
a budgetary problem. 

Mr. Minsuawu. Mr. Davis, and the CAB man, Mr. Bakke, I wonder 
if we could get those records for the committee of the midair collisions 
and how they occurred, not only for commercial aircraft, but all air- 
craft that have been involved in midair collisions, say, within the last 
7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Baxxe. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Minsuauu. And also, if you have any records on it, near misses. 

Mr. Baxxe. All right. 

Mr. Minswatt. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

(See exhibit 12, appendix, p. 1058.) 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Younger. Mr. Lowen, after listening to all this, it seems to me 
that one of the real problems is the tremendous development in avia- 
tion, isn’t that your greatest problem, the speed with which control and 
development of aviation and development of the whole process of 
flying in the air? 

Mr. Lowen. It is our greatest problem. The whole thing has just 
mushroomed out from under us. 

Mr. Youncer. Also, by the time you get one decision made, they 
have changed something else in regard to the airplane that makes that 
decision obsolete. 

Mr. Lowen. That is very true. They change on the drawing boards 
from day to day. 

Mr. Youncrr. It seems to me, I think, CAA has made a wonderful 
record despite the few accidents we have had as compared with the 
number of planes that are flying. It seems to me you have a prob- 
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lem here that is one of aerodynamics, which is progressing every day, 
and it is just hard to keep up with. 

Mr. Lowen. That is just about right. 

Mr. Youncer. One other question. Do you know whether the 
CAA recommended the Burke Airport? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes, sir; we recommended the Burke Airport. 

Mr. Youneer. In other words, you consider that that is far enough 
away from the other airports to be outside of the flight pattern of 
those airports? 

Mr. Lowen. The flight patterns of the Washington complex were 
taken into consideration and that was one of the reasons why Burke 
was selected, because it is outside. They do not conflict with the other 
airports in the area. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all I have. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Howell, I believe you were here when I read a 
passage of General Arnold’s testimony to Mr. Lowen yesterday morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. On page 449 of our hearings of July 2d, just the last 
part of what he said, is as follows: 

In other words, our feeling is the airport is the head of the air traffic control 
system and the facilities in the air channel, yet the air traffic control system 
is by far ahead of our airports, so the weakest link in this, I think, is the in- 
capacity of operations in the airport. 

Do you agree with General Arnold’s characterization of the in- 
adequacy of airport facilities? 

Mr. Howry. We are aware of deficiencies at some airports. We 
are also aware that the owners of those airports are planning im- 
provements. Virtually, every improvement that has been suggested 
Is now incorporated in the master plan of most of the airports. 

It is a matter of the local community, advised by the industry, and 
by ourselves, together with its own individual problems, ascertaining 
which item of development can be fitted into a budget, however lim- 
ited that budget might be. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I gather then that you don’t disagree with Gen- 
eral Arnold when he says that the airport is the weakest link in the 
whole aviation system, but you say the fault is with the local com- 
munities and owners of the airports? 

Mr. Howet. I am not assessing the fault with the local communi- 
ties. I am not entirely agreeing with him. We are aware of certain 
airports that are quite deficient in the accommodation of the traffic 
that they have been called upon to handle. We are also aware of the 
plans of those communities and that it will take time and money to 
carry out those and to alleviate the present situation that are causing 
those conditions to exist. 

Mr. Mraper. The other part of the question that I asked General 
Arnold was this: 

Do you, feel that the CAA is exerting its influence on the airport pattern and 
the character of airplanes has been looking ahead into the future of flying or 
_ meee simply gone along on the pattern of allocations that they have had in 
the past? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I think your last statement is correct, that they have gone along 
with the way the wind is blowing, and I don’t think they have done any considered 


development in airports. I think it is a factual statement that the airports 
today are farther behind in relationship. 
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_, Do you have any comment on that charge? I think it is a charge. 

Mr. Howe tu. The allocation of Federal funds, inasmuch as they 
are not sufficient to cover each request of each sponsor, involves a 
decision. It isn’t likely that all will concur with the decision we make 
in allocating those funds. We attempt to put them where they will 
do the most good for the most people, all factors considered. 

We allocate our funds on the basis of priority ratings for each 
increment of work. 

The community may present a project that has some high priority 
items that will be programed. It may include low priority items that 
will not be seme Each increment of each project is judged on 
the overall aeronautical necessity of the airport itself, plus the neces- 
sity for the type of work sm | 

Mr. Mraper. Has that been the system, not only now, but in the past 
10 years, let’s say ? 

Mr. Howetu. In general, we have attempted to use that as the sys- 
tem. We have more criteria now on which to judge these projects, 
rather than completely on individual judgment, but you still can’t 
eliminate individual judgment from the programing of limited funds. 

Mr. Meraper. Now, when you come to this 4-year program that Con- 
gress approved last year, was there any study before that program was 

resented to the Congress, which was essentially a new look at the needs 
for airports and their characteristics for the future, or did you simply 
go ahead on essentially the same basis that you have been allocating the 
airport-aid funds that have been granted in prior years ? 

Mr. Howetu. After the passage of that act, which is Public Law 211 
of the 84th Congress, we filed all of the previous applications that we 
had received and both required and gave each community an oppor- 
tunity to file with us a request for participation in the entire 4-year 
program. 

In programing funds for the first fiscal year, which was 1956, we 
looked at the overall plan of each airport, but we looked at the project 
request only from the standpoint of what had been requested for that 
fiscal year. We did not consider any work in fiscal 1956 which the 
sponsors stated they would not be able to undertake until fiscal year 
1958, for instance. 

As to any definite pattern, I think the pattern is different in that we 
look at each individual item of the request, look at it separately from 
each of the other items, so that what I am talking about is that if there 
are several items of development required, each item is looked at indi- 
vidually. The likelihood is that only the highest priority items would 
be included in the program. 

We just recently announced, for instance, a $63 million program 
in which we considered requests, if my memory is correct, of some 
$130 million for this fiscal year. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Howell, in deciding to grant or not grant requests 
of airports for Federal aid, do you take into account any decisions 
that may have been made with reference to that particular airport 
by the Air Coordinating Committee or any of its panels or subcom- 
mittees ¢ 

Mr. Howe. We do so. 

Mr. Meaper. And in the event there is a recommendation by the 
Air Coordinating Committee that a certain airport cannot be used 
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as a commercial terminal, would that foreclose your granting the 
uest from that airport for Federal aid funds? 

‘Mr. Howett. If the specific use for those funds was to provide a 
facility that was not compatible with the overall civil needs of that 
airport as viewed from that Airport Use Panel report. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, to that extent and in that specific 
example, the responsibility of the Secretary of Commerce for develop- 
ing an airport pattern in the United States pursuant to criteria con- 
tained in the act would have been assumed by the Air Coordinating 
Comunittee, am I correct? 

Mr. Howe... Not entirely, since the act requires the Secretary to 
consider the views of other governmental agencies. He utilizes the 
Airport Use Panel to obtain those views. 

Mr. Meaper. But the act clearly vests the final decision in the 
Secretary of Commerce, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Howe wu. That is correct. 

Mr. Mnaper. And when, therefore, the Secretary of Commerce fol- 
lows a decision of the Air Coordinating Committee, he, in effect, 
has transferred the authority to execute the act to the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

r. Howe. He is following a decision that he concurred in, sir. 
Unless there is unanimous consent, unless there is unanimity within 
aa unit of the Air Coordinating Committee, the decision is not a 

nal one. 

Mr. Meaper. But the decision is that of the Committee and not of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Howetn. No. The Secretary has a representative on that 
Committee. 

Mr. Meaper. The Air Coordinating Committee in its charter is not 
required to observe the standards Congress set up in the act for the 
allocation of aid funds, is it? 

Mr. Howett. The Air Coordinating Committee has not, to my re- 
collection, gotten into that area, to usurp the prerogatives of any one 
of the member agencies. 

Am I correct, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Motionan. We will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 


at 10 a. m., Wednesday, uly 11, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LecaL AND Monerary Arrarrs, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:40 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office palling, Hon. Robert H. Mollohan (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Mollohan, Griffiths, Meader, Younger, and 
Minshall. 

Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel. 

0 Mottonan. A quorum is present. The committee will come to 
order. 

Mr. Plapinger, please. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Mr. Meisel, we were talking about your difficulties 
on standards yesterday, and I don’t think we ever pinpointed the 
specific difficulty. 

Will you elaborate on that a bit, please? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH BLATT, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM PLANNING; 
ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM DAVIS, DIRECTOR, AVIATION 
SAFETY; HERBERT H. HOWELL, DIRECTOR, AIRPORTS; ROBERT 
P. BOYLE, GENERAL COUNSEL; PAUL MORRIS, OFFICE OF AIR- 
PORTS; JACOB MEISEL, PERSONNEL OFFICER; WARD MASDEN, 
CHIEF, AIR CARRIER SAFETY DIVISION; AND CLARKE HARPER, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET OFFICE, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Metseu. Yes; I will be glad to. 

One of the areas that we have had difficulty in is the criteria to be 
a in determining the grade of the controller at an individual 

acility. 

The agency proposal related the grade of the controller to the pat- 
tern of activity at the individual facility. In other words, essentially 
what we are saying is that at the higher activity towers, we should 
have higher grades for controllers because of the complexities of the 
total traffic pattern which create greater difficulties for the individual 
controller. 

The Civil Service Commission, after initially agreeing with that 
proposal, later changed its position and said that we had to use criteria 
which relate the work directly to the individual on the job. 
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The way the Commission’s approach to the criteria worked out in 
semifinal form was to relate the grade of the controller to the average 
number of traffic control operations per man. 

Mr. Puapincer. Without regard to the complexity ? 

Mr. Meise. Without regard to the complexity ; that is right. 

The net result has been that by applying such standards at the 
heavy traffic locations where we have a larger number of controllers 
assigned because of the workload, the average number of operations 
per man tends to fall off. 

That is more than compensated for, we believe, by the fact that 
at the busy locations the traffic patterns are complex. It is harder 
for each of 5 controllers to control their share of 100 aircraft than 
for 1 controller to control 20. The volume of traffic creates control 
problems which don’t exist at low-activity places. That is one kind 
of problem. 

Rnother point of issue is whether a supervisor ought to get more 
take-home pay than the men he supervises. In one of the areas we 
came up with a criteria for grade 8 for the working level. The in- 
dividuals work around the clock. They rotate shifts. They get a 
10 percent night differential for the period of time they are working 


at night. The base pay, plus the differential, gives them more take- 
home pay than a grade 9 with no night differential. 

We propose grade 10, therefore, for the chief of that kind of facility 
in order to be sure he does get.a pay differential. 

The Civil Service Commission took the position that we could not 
use that type of criteria. We had to use a different type of factor, 


which meant that in some cases we might come out with grade 8 work- 
ers and a grade 9 supervisor, the supervisor getting less take-home 
pay than the men he was su rrMeng 
ose are the kinds of problems. There have been a great number 
of them throughout the total period of negotiation, I don’t think 
there is too much a in going through all of them. I doubt if 
I could go through all of them at this stage. 
Mr. Motitonan. At what level do you talk with the Civil Service 
Commission on a question such as this? 
Mr. Meisex. The initial negotiations were with an individual 
worker below the section chief level—I don’t know what his grade is. 
Negotiations on this particular set of standards have gotten as 
high as Mr. Macy. We had one meeting with Mr. Macy on the subject. 
r. Ptaprncer. Who is Mr. Macy? 
Mr. Metsex. Mr. Macy is the Executive Director of the Civil Service 
Commission. He reports to the three Commissioners. 
Following that meeting, we wound up with some discussions with 
the Chief of the Standards Division of the Civil Service Commission. 
Actually, the work by the Commission is done at a lower level than 
ae It is done at the individual worker level, pretty far down the 
ine. 
Mr. Motiouan. The purpose of the conference with Mr. Macy and— 
who was that last person you mentioned ? 
_Mr. Muisex. Mr. Leich. Ibelieve he is Chief of the Standards Divi- 
sion. 
Mr. Moitionan. What was the purpose of that; to try to reconcile 
the differences in evaluation ? 
Mr. Metsex. That is correct? 
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We had come to an impasse at the working level, and we were try- 
ing to get that impasse resolved. A letter was written from the De- 
partment to the Commissioners, I believe it was to the Commissioners, 
calling attention to the problem. As a result of that, Mr. Macy called 
a meeting. We had quite a nice session in his office in which mutual 
cooperation was promised, and that is the basis on which we are work- 


now. 
Phat is the reason I mentioned yesterday that we expect to have 
this thing resolved within the next 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Motionan. Did it take you 3 years to get to that level, to get 
this matter before the executive—— 

Mr. Metsex. It took the better part of 2 years to get to that level; 

es, sir. 
s Mr. Puarryasr. I don’t have anything further for Mr. Meisel. 

Mr. Motronan. Thank you, Mr. Meisel. 

We will go to Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Puiapineer. Mr. Davis, in your discussion of safety matters, 
there was reference made to delegation of authority in the field of 
safety outside the CAA. Can you tell us something about that? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

At the present time we have delegated authority to give flight tests, 
examinations, of one sort and another, to inspect aircraft after repair. 

We have delegated authority to manufacturers in various elements 
of their work, where we don’t have personnel to take care of the load. 

At the moment, we have about 6,000 examiners, as we call them, 
that have been delegated the authority to give various examinations 
and tests, and pass on materials and engineering designs of some sort. 

Also, at the moment, we are planning to reduce that number of 
examiners. 

The secret of controlling that is the supervision and monitoring 
of those examiners on a day-to-day standpoint. We fi nd ourselves 
in a position at the moment where the paperwork that the examiners 
are turning over to us is taking us more time than doing the work 
ourselves. So, we are beginning a period of retrenchment, let’s call 
it, where we plan to reduce, in an orderly fashion, the number of 
examiners that we have at the present to the best of the group, so 
that we can properly monitor them—well, it also will require an 
Increase in the number of inspectors that we have to do that, but we 
feel that the efficiency and the standards that are being maintained 
will inpreve, if we do that. 

Mr. Piarincer. What responsibilities have been delegated to man- 
ufacturers ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, we have flight test examiners who give flight 
tests for us. The company test pilots, for instance, have been dele- 
gated the authority to run parts of the flight test performance for us. 

Mr. Prartncer. For their own company’s product ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

And, the engineering part of it—I mean, we have delegated the 
authority to engineers of the manufacturers to pass on the parts of the 
work and the type certification process of the aircraft itself. 

Mr. Piarrncer. When you refer to type certification, what exactly 
does that mean? 
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Mr. Davis. That is the examination of the design evaluation, the 
performance of the aircraft, the structural integrity of the aircraft, 
and the performance through the flight test. 

Mr. Puarrneer. Is this an inspection in the first instance? Do you 
still not pass on the airworthiness of the aircraft, for instance? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; we do, because our inspectors are supervising 
the examiners and are there at the factories. 

We have factory inspectors as well as engineers and test pilots, but 
we don’t have enough of them to do all of the work so we have dele- 
gated parts of it to the manufacturer himself with his own specialists. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Well, for instance, if you certify a 707, let’s say, 
would that mean that the company’s chief test pilot would be active 
in that certification as well as in abengeand models of the same plane? 

Mr. Davis. Well, the two are separate. The production testing, 
after the type certification has been approved, is a different process. 
It is just a flight test of the production aircraft as it comes off the line 
to see that it runs all right, let’s say. 

ary Piapincer. That is done by whom; I’m still not clear on that 

oint 
. Mr. pure Well, the production test flight is done by the company 
test pilot. 

Mr. Piarincer. Was that ever done by CAA ? 

Mr. Davis. The performance test flight, which is the proof of the 
aircraft before it is certificated in the first phase, is done by our test 
pilots in conjunction with the company test pilots. 

Mr. Puapincer. Did CAA ever perform this entire function itself? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; not in the production test flight. 

Mr. Piaprnger. I am interested in what.CAA used to perform and 
which has since been delegated outside of the agency. 

Mr. Davis. Well, the type certification part of the phase of the de- 
velopment of the new aircraft takes it from the drawing board to the 
time it is considered by everyone to have met the regulations re- 
quired—for the structural integrity, for the design, for the perform- 
ance of the aircraft. 

Now, when the first aircraft in the experimental] stage has been 
completed and tests flown and everyone says it meets the requirements 
of part 4-B of the regulations, then it is issued a type certificate, 
clea says that it does meet all the requirements for those particular 
things. 

Then the company puts into production the aircraft on the pro- 
duction line and we have factory inspectors there to observe that 
process. 

Mr. Piaprincer. These are CAA employed inspectors? Are they 
Government employees? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Is there any reservation about the program in that 
a company employee might approve his own company’s product? 
What checks do you have on that ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, sir, that is a problem that we have considered, 
of course, all along in the appointment of the designees. We have 
little trouble with the large companies. Of course, the large com- 
panies are well equipped in experience. The trouble we do have 
primarily is with the small companies that are starting or have 
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started to manufacture parts, for instance, that are not too experi- 
enced, and there we have to supervise them more carefully. 

But, the large companies with the experience and the know-how, 
we don’t have very much of a problem there. 

a How long has this program been in effect, Mr. 
avis? 

Mr. Davis. That program started in 1940, but it did not accelerate 
until about 1945, after the war, when the mushrooming took effect. 

In the engineering phase, we have started that only about 1949 in 
any capacity at all. 

But the problem that we face with regard to manpower in the engi- 
neering phase is a critical one. Well, for instance, the DC-4, when 
it was type certificated, took us about 5,000 man-hours of work of 
inspection. 

The modern aircraft, speaking of the jet, we estimate will take be- 
tween 5,000 and 20,000 man-hours of our own time. And, we don’t 
have that kind of manpower. So, we have to delegate that authority— 
well, in all areas of that type of work. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Was there any further change in this program 
sometime during the latter part of last year? It seems to me that 
I saw something in the Federal Register, or was there merely a 
formalizing of this arrangement? 

Mr. Davis. I think that is correct. There has been no change in 
the philosophy at all. 

Mr. Puarrncer. What has been the cost of this program to the 
Agency during all these years? Are those figures available? 

Mr. Davis. Well, the cost of—— 

Mr. Prapincer. Of using other that CAA employees on this. 

Mr. Davtis.. There is no cost to us. The designee in some areas is 
receiving pay from the applicant, not from us. 

Mr. Puaprneer. This has cost the Government nothing? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Except in going over the reports in the manner that 
you referred to oreviodsty? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it costs us some in standards and that is why we 
are retreating in the area. For instance, in the pilot examiner area 
we find, through careful statistics that the examiners that are testing 
the pilots—and this is particularly true in the general field, in the 
putt-putt type of aircraft—they disapprove only about 4 percent of 
the applicants that come up to them for flight test. In the same area, 
our inspectors disapproved about 18 percent. 

And, we feel that the differential there may be the root of so many 
accidents in that field. 

r We feel we can increase the standards of the pilot competency by 
oing so. 

Mr. Piarincer. When you talk about flight tests, is this somebody 
who hes gone through pilot training and now is applying for certifi- 
cation ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Puarrnerer. Who does that? Do you permit the school that 
does the training ? 

_ Mr. Davis. No, sir; we designate the flight instructor. The flight 
instructor is the one who is eligible for the a an as examiner. 
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We flight-test him, we have followed his experience and know that 
he is a good instructor, then he is approved as an examiner for either 
giving private pilots, or commercia oe or ATR pilots, a test. 

Mr. Puarrncer. You mentioned a disparity in what CAA approves 
and what these designees approve. I gather CAA is carrying on at 
the same time in the field of flight test 

Mr. Davis. Yes; our inspectors give about 50 percent of the flight 
tests. 

Mr. Piarincer. How long has this disparity been present ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it became apparent 2 years ago in that amount. It 
has always been a problem with us. 

I think the main reason is that the examiner who is an instructor 
also is permitted to flight test his own students. 

The military will not allow that. 

I think it is wrong, because it is just against human nature to dis- 
approve your student if you can possibly get him by. It is hard to 
control, let’s put it that way. 

Mr. Puarinerr. I would think so. What is being done in this area, 
Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. We are reducing that type of examiner by 75 percent 
and taking on the test workload, the ight test workload ourselves. 
That will be done during the next 3 years. 

Mr. Piarincer. On page 4 of your statement you make VFR recom- 
mendations of increasing the ceiling from 1,000 to 1,500 feet, visibility 
from 3 miles to 5 miles. 

With the imminence of the commercial jet and certainly the pres- 
ence of the military jet, under. VFR conditions, this is not very much 
of an increase, is it ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, we feel that it will help. If you get it any higher 
than that, I am sure it will not help any further. 

_All that does is require the VFR traffic, whether it be commercial 
airline or privately owned traffic, to be properly equipped with radio 
so that it can contact the control tower before it enters the control zone 
and receive permission to enter the control zone. 

The control zone, as I explained yesterday, is an area around a ter- 
minal airport. 

So it does require that pilot to contact the control tower and then 
be under positive air-traffic control before he comes into that high- 
density area. 

Mr. Piapincer. This material on page 4 refers only to controlled 
areas? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Mr. Puapincer. I was under the impression that you were raising 
the VFR standards generally. 

Mr. Davis. The paragraph that is below the first one on page 4 does 
refer to your floor of VFR along an airway, but not off airways. 

Mr. PLapincer. Well, along the airways, but not necessarily within 
the controlled area ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, yes, sir; a control zone is around an airport. A 
contro] area is an airway. 
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Mr, Piarincer. You refer, on page 5, to publication of a safety 
bulletin— 
highlighting the fact that a combination of altimeter errors was the cause of a 
series of near collisions of two particular models of transport airplanes operat- 
ing at high altitudes. 

What were the altitudes these planes were operating at? 

Mr. Davis. They were above 16,000 feet, if I remember, but I am 
not sure. 

Mr. Prarrneer. What type of planes were they ? 

Mr. Davis. I am not prepared to answer that either. I am not sure. 

Mr. Prarrncer. Can you find out for the committee, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Sir, I am told that it was a Constellation and a 
Douglas-6. 

Mr. Piarincrer. DC-6 and a Constellation ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puaprncer. You also refer to the fact that you have submitted 
items indicated in Nos. 6 and 7 on that same page, one concerning the 
establishment of air navigation facilities and safety standards for 
instrument operations at airports not having a control tower. 

When was that done, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I am afraid I can’t tell you offhand. If you would like 
to know, I can get it. 

Mr. Puiarrncer. And in item 7, the same question as to requiring 
aircraft adherence to traffic patterns when departing from, operating 
on. or arriving at an airport. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, we turned that over to the Board in January 
of this year. 

Mr. PInGcER. How long does it usually take for the Board to act 
on your recommendations, or can you give us any average time in which 
you do get definitive action on your recommendations? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it varies, sir. We, for instance, have now been in 
meetings with the Board in trying to raise the standards for the flight 
testing of pilots since 1949 with no results. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Since 1949? 

Mr. Davis. Part 20 of of Civil Aeronautics Regulations, which 
deals with pilot testing. We have been trying to get those standards 
raised since 1949 and have not been successful. 

Mr. Praprrncer. Does CAB prescribe the standards and CAA en- 
forces the standards? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Piarrncer. What seems to be the difficulty ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is a difference of opinion evidently between 
the technicians of the two outfits. 

You see, we take recommendations for changes to regulations from 
the industry and from our own inspectors out on the scene, and make 
recommendations to the Board to change and modernize the regula- 
tions, and then we get into discussions with the Board technicians, 
and quite often we get fast service and quite often we don’t. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Do you consider these changes fairly basic? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, I consider them of very great importance in the 
standards of pilot testing. 

Mr. Piaprncer. What are some of the more important ones? Can 
you itemize those? 
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Mr. Davis. Well, in the flight testing of pilots, the present regula- 
tions prescribe a specific flight test, and we cannot go beyond that 
flight test in determining whether or not an applicant is approvable 
or not. If he passes these particular maneuvers, he has to pass the 
test. 

And, we consider that the maneuvers are not adequate to determine 
a man’s ability. 

We also feel that a flight instructor should have a certificate that 
expires and is renewed every once in a while by flight test or by exami- 
nation from the inspector. We feel that is very important because 
the flight instructor is the most important cog in the training of a 

ilot. 
. Mr. Prarrncer. Do I gather from that that once certificated, he 
is never reexamined under the present regulations ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Piarincer. Does this also apply to pilots? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, that applies to pilots except ATR pilots. 

Mr. Puaprncer. What are ATR pilots? 

Mr. Davis. Captains and transport pilots on the airlines. They 
take a test every 6 months. 

Mr. Puartncer. And you are proposing that a time standard be 
applied to other pilots and to flight instructors ? 

Mr. Davis. For flight instructors we have proposed that they. be 
reexamined every year. For commercial pilots we feel they should 
be reexamined every 2 years, I believe. I am not sure of that date. 

Novy Pxarincer. What is the substance of the CAB objection to 
this ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I haven’t heard any reasons, except that they don’t 
think it is necessary at the moment. 

We feel also that the instrument rating that gives a man the privi- 
lege of flying on airways in cloud conditions should be renewable every 
year. I think that is very important because if you have an instru- 
ment rating and don’t use it very often, you get rusty, and then you 
get os on the airways in instrument traffic and you get it all con- 

used. 

Mr. Praprrncer. You also speak of speed limits in high-density 
areas. Are there any civil air regulations bearing on speed limits 
within airports ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; that is not true at the moment. That is what 
we are trying to experiment with because it is a traffic control prob- 
lem when you have—well, aircraft of different speeds approaching 
the control. 

So, we have experimented with a standard speed here at the 
National Airport to see if it would help the control of traffic. 

Mr. Prarincer. Was that just in high-density areas or would that 
be in all approach zones? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; just approach to terminal areas. 

Mr. Praprncer. Wouldn’t it be desirable to limit speeds in all ap- 
proach zones? 

Mr. Davis. Well, this is approach zones in the terminal areas. 

Mr. Praprncer. But you say you would only limit this to high- 
density areas. In view of the fact, as I gather from the substance 
of your testimony, that the high speed of aircraft is contributing to 
the possibilities of midair collisions, wouldn’t it be just as salutary 
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to limit approach speeds in all landing areas rather than just to limit 
the speed in high-density zones? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I am not sure of the answer to that, but I think 
our traffic controllers have had no trouble where they have more time 
to control the traffic. 

Mr. Piarineer. You would think that that would be obvious, but 
my question is, Why not limit it in all areas, in all approach zones? 

Mr. Davis. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Piarrncer. When was your study commenced in the Washing- 
ton area? 

Mr. Davis. That was 7 months ago. 

Mr. Piarincer. How long is it going to continue? 

Mr. Davis. It will end July 31. 

Mr. Piarrncer. What are the indications at the present time? 

Mr. Davis. I need some help from Mr. Thomas on that, and he is 
not here. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Are you familiar with the experience under these 
tules ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I came in in January myself and I am not too 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Do you know whether the incidence of near misses 
has been diminished ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Blatt, do you know the answer to that? 

Mr. Buatt. I do not; no, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Sir, I think you will find the answer to that question 
on page 6, in A, B, and C; on page 6 of my statement, A, B, and C. 

For the particulars, I think Mr. Thomas can give that answer. 

Mr. Mortxonan. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Minswaty. Mr. Davis, yesterday we requested that you bring 
in some information in the way of statistics regarding midair colli- 
sions and near misses. Do you have that with you today ? 

Mr. Davis. I have a partial record of midair collisions that we were 
able to compile in a short time. 

Would you care to hear it? 

Mr. Minsuauu. Yes; I would like to hear it, please. 

Mr. Davis. It shows that from 1948 through 1955 the air carrier 
to carrier collisions amounted to two. 

Of course, the Grand Canyon one is the third one. 

The air carrier to general or privately owned aircraft in that period 
are 11. 

The air carrier to military during that period is two. 

Which totals 15. 

Now, in the privately owned field of aviation, general to general, 
that is private to private, there were 96 midair collisions. 

Between privately owned aircraft and military there were 16 
collisions. 

Which is a total of 112. 

_ Now, the grand total is 127 midair collisions between 1948 and 1955, 
Inclusive. 

If you are interested in the altitude—— 

Mr. Mrinsnatu. May I interrupt just one moment there? You had 
2 air collisions up until this last one, between 2 air carriers? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MrnsHatu. What percentage of the total air traffic was rep- 
resented by the air carriers and the private planes and the military ? 
Does the ratio follow out there ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, those statistics were given here the other day. 
I am not familiar with them at the moment, but it is about 49 percent, 
as I remember. 

Mr. Buarr. I will answer that one. On a general usage basis you 
can assume the following percentages: 50 percent of your airway 
usage—now, I am generalizing under all conditions, meterological 
conditions—50 percent of your air space—— 

Mr. Minsuatt. I am just referring to VFR flight now because none 
of these crashes occurred under instrument conditions. 

Mr. Buatr. These are totals that I am giving under all conditions. 

Mr. Minsuauy. But that does not reflect back properly to this 
accident rate which just occurred in clear weather. 

Mr. Buarr. Well, under VFR only, on point-to-point operations, 
this is exclusive of local operations where you have touch and go at an 
airport, I would estimate, and these are merely estimates at the mo- 
ment, that your percentages are 40 percent air carrier, 35 percent 
general aviation, and 25 percent military. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis, would you please continue with the other statistics 
regarding the height and the manner of collision, please ? 

Mr. Davis. The question was asked yesterday how many of these 
occurred at 1,500 feet or below, and the answer to that is that 93 of the 
127 occurred below 1,500 feet. Twenty-nine are over 1,500, and 5 are 
unknown. 

Mrs. GrirriruHs. Which 93 occurred below 1,500? Was that a 
carrier hitting a private plane or what that private planes hitting 
each other ? 

Mr. Davis. I believe that the record will show that the 93 are all 
general aviation aircraft. 

The two are in the statistics of air carriers are above that altitude. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And were the 93 in clear weather ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. Do you have any other figures there regarding the 
method of collision, how they collided ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; we are getting that information. It takes 
quite a bit of doing, and we will have it for you. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Do you have it for the two airliners, the commercial 
operations ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatz. Could you tell us, please, what that is? 

Mr. Davis. Excuse me, I misunderstood the question. I don’t have 
those at the moment. 

Mr. Minsuwatu. I believe you stated yesterday that the Michigan 
City, or wherever it was, that that was an overtaking ? 

_ Mr. Davis. It was a converging overtaking course, as I understand 
1t. 

Mr. MinsHatu. How about the other one? 

Mr. Davis. The other one I am not sure, sir. I will have to furnish 
that to you when I get it. 

Mr. Mrinswatu. Is Mr. Bakke here today from the CAB? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir, I don’t see him present. 
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‘Mr. Puarineer. Mr. Minshall, I received a call from Mr. Jaycox 
of the CAB this morning, who told me that they had statistical infor- 
mation up to 1952, but with respect to after that they would have to 
collate that information and will submit it to the committee. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs, Do you happen to know how many people were 
killed in the 93 crashes under 1,500 feet ? 

Mr. Davis. No, ma’am, I don’t know the number of people, but I 
de, know the number of fatal accidents in this group. There were 60 
fatal accidents of the 127. 

», But, I don’t know the number of people involved. 

’ mre GrirritHs, Does the 127 include the crash of the 2 liners last 
wee 

‘Mr. Davis.. No, ma’am, that would be 128. 

You see, I don’t have statistics on 1956 at the moment. 

Mrs. Grirrirus, I see. This is through 1955. 

But there were 60? 

Mr. Davis. Sixty of the 127 accidents involved a fatality. 

I don’t know how many people it involved, 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So that 2 airliners crashing out in Colorado killed 
more people in 1 accident—— 

Mr. Davis. No, ma’am, I didn’t say that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is right, though; isn’t it? 

Mr. Davis. No,.ma’am, I don’t know whether it’s right or not. 

Mrs. Grirrirus.. Well, there were 60 fatalities in 93 accidents. 

Mr. Davis. No, ma’am. You see, we had 127 accidents and 60 of 
those resulted in one fatality or more. 

Mrs. GrirFiTHs. But you don’t know how many? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know how many people were involved. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Mr. Davis, am I wrong in making the deduction 
that, based on the incidents of airliner to airliner collision, based on 
the records that we have to date, they all occurred in VFR weather, 
in unlimited visibility ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I don’t know about the unlimited; they occurred 
in VFR, though. That is 3 miles. 

Mr. Minsuwatu. The limit was at least 3 miles of visibility? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. MrnsHauu. And the absence of any other information that we 
have here today, all these flights, as far as can be determined, or might 
even be ‘ine have been flights overtaking one another; have 
they not 

Mr. Davis. Well, of the 2 or 3 that we know of, I can’t answer that 
question. I don’t think anyone else can, either. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Well, in the Michigan City that was definitely de- 
termined. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that one was. 

_ Mr. Mrinsmax. And it might reasonably be presumed that that 
is what happened in Arizona? 

Mr. Davis. I am not sure of that at all. 


_ Mr. Minsnatt. Nobody is sure but it would be a reasonable deduc- 
tion, would it not ? 
Mr. Davis. No, sir, I don’t think so. 
Mr. Minsuaty. What would be a reasonable deduction ? 
Mr. Davis. I don’t know. I don’t know the answer to that. I don’t 
think anyone else does either. 
83506—57——-27 
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Mr. Minsuatu. Well, based on the facts that we have, they were both 
flying in the same general direction when they were last heard from, 
and one was flying faster than the other, and they both arrived at ap- 
proximately the same altitude, and then they collided. 

There is no doubt about the fact they collided ; is there ? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know that either. 

Mr. Minsuaty. Well, I am just wondering if all the stress on regula- 
tions and all, as fine as it is, should be changed. In my humble opinion 
it is something like a man driving down the street and not watching 
where he is going and then blaming his collision on the fact that the 
traffic regulations, if they had been passed by the council, might have 
prevented it. 

Mr. Davis. We feel that off-airways traffic is an unknown hazard. 
He does not know what the air traffic is. The controller does not know 
what it is. That is why we think it should be changed insofar as 
strengthening that regulation. 

We did have the authority prior to 1954 to disapprove an off-airways 
course that an air carrier a lied for, but that was taken away from us 
by the regulation change that the Board made in section 40.32, which 


tells us that we cannot disapprove an off-airways course request unless 
we can prove that the density of traffic constitutes a hazard. And, there 
is no way of counting that traffic. In some cases we can, but in many 
cases we cannot count that traffic. We do not know what it is, so we 
cannot disapprove the course as requested by the carrier. 

All we can do is ride and determine that they have adequate com- 
munications and navigation aids to fly that course, but the traffic con- 


trol is not there. 
Mr. Minsuatu. Mr. Bakke testified yesterday regarding the Michi- 
gan-Indiana collision, and referring to that he said, the— 


Board’s probable cause wasn’t labeled as such— 
meaning it was not pilot error— 


it indicated that proper attention on the part of the pilot might have avoided 
the accident. 

Now, what other causes could have contributed to that: Michigan- 
Indiana accident ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, sir, there are a lot of blind spots on the aircraft so 
that no pilot in the world could see that he was coming up on another 
aircraft or colliding with it on a collision course. 

Mr. Minsuatu. From the results of that specific collision, since they 
both landed safely after the accident, you don’t know any more than 
that about it ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I would rather have him answer that because it 
was a Board investigation. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Didn’t you see the Board investigation ? 

Mr. Davis. I didn’t personally ; no, sir. 

Mr. Minsuauu. That is all Ihave, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Piapincer. Mr. Davis, does the ACC have any part in passing 
on the airworthiness of aircraft ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

= Piarincer. Do you pass on the airworthiness of all civil air- 
crait ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Not military ? 
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Mr. Davis. No, but a lot of military craft are procured under our 
regulations, off the shelf, they call it. They are manufactured 
under our regulations, particularly transport military aircraft. 

Mr. Prarrncer. You don’t pass on the airworthiness of transport 
military aircraft? ; 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; the Air Force has their own inspectors in 
there, in the factories, and they are manufactured to our standards 
and specifications. ‘ 

Mr. Puarrncer. Is there anything you could do if they weren’t 
manufactured to your own standards and specifications? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Davis, you say you joined the staff in January ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I came in in my present position in January; yes, sir. 
I have been employed since 1938 by the agency as an inspector in 
various categories. 

Mr. Youneer. Since 1938 ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youncrr. Were you a flier prior to that? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, I took flight training. I was a Navy pilot 
from 1929 until 1938. 

Mr. Youncer. In the Navy? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Younger. Have you ever been a transport pilot? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, for TWA. 

Mr. Younger. How long? 

Mr. Davis. Well, that was a period when copilots had a very 
precarious job, so 1 was with them for about 6 months. I decided 
to go back to the Navy. It was a little bit too precarious in those 
days. It was a little bit too precarious for a family man. 

Mr. Younger. But you have been with the CAA since 1938? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I had some time off during the war. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all. 

Mr. Minsuwatt. Mr. Davis, in view of your limited experience, 
then, with the CAA’s Safety Department—— 

Mr. Davis. Well, sir, that is not correct. 

Mr. Mrinsuatut. How much experience have you had over there? 

Mr. Davis. I have had experience as an inspector with the Safety 
Department since 1938. 

Mr. Minswatu. You don’t have any knowledge of hew a lot of 
these accidents occurred, do you? 

Mr. Davis. A lot of these accidents—— 

Mr. Minswatt. Isn’t that part of your job, to know how accidents 
occurred, to prevent other ones happening in the same manner? 

Mr. Davis. We have technicians taking care of that every day. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Don’t they report to you? 

Mr. Davis. Not all these details; no, sir. We have an Air Carrier 
Division and a Safety Division and an Engineering Division and 
a Medical Division. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. Wouldn’t it be normal to report to you whether it 
ies pig error? Wouldn’t you have access to that information quite 
readily ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, I have access to it, but I also have technicians 
that carry on the work. They know what to do and are under guidance 
and program direction all the time. 
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Mr. MrnsHa... I have talked to many private pilots, Mr. Davis, and 
pilots of executive aircraft, and I think you have heard the same 
statement among them, that as far as they are concerned, when you 
first start to get your flight training, one of the rules, unwritten as it 
is, is that if you see an airliner nearby, watch out, because they are 
probably on automatic pilot and not watching where they are going. 

Haven’t you heard that? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t think that is correct, no, sir. The pilots are 
watching where they are going all the time. 

Mr. MinsHatu. We have had testimony from the Air Line Pilots 
president here last week that said they couldn’t watch where they were 
going all the time. 

Mr. Davis. They couldn’t all the time, if they have paperwork to do. 

Mr. MrinsHauty. How much time does the suniatnallp require? How 
much time does it require while they are in flight ? 

Mr. Davis. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Well, you just said a moment ago they watched 
where they were going all the time. Now you say they can’t watch 
where they are going all the time. I would like to know which one 
we can believe. 

Mr. Davis. I was wrong when I said all the time. That is too much 
of an inclusion. Of course, they can’t all the time. They have work 
to do, but between the 2 of them, I think 1 of them is watching 
most of the time. 

Mr. Youncer. Am I correct that one of them is supposed to be 
watching all the time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. You see, in the modern 4-engine transport, 
there are 3 men, the flight engineer, the copilot, and the pilot. 

Mr. Younger. Isn’t it true that there is supposed to be one of them 
watching all the time? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I don’t know of a regulation that requires it, but 
of course it is commonsense, if you can. 

Mr. MinsHatu. You don’t know of a regulation that requires that ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir, there is no regulation that I know of. 

Mr. MinsuHatu. No airlines regulations that require that ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Boyle, can you answer that ? 

Mr. MrnswHatu. Here is a man in the Air Safety Department who 
is supposed to know these answers, and if he doesn’t know, I would 
like to find out. 

Mr. Davis. I said there is no regulation that specifically says that 
he shall look out the window all the time. 

Mr. MinsHau. What does the regulation say with regard to that ? 

Mr. Davis. The regulation says it is the pilot’s responsibility to 
avoid other aircraft. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Have you ever seen any of the regulations of TWA, 
for example, that you flew for? Did they have any regulations re- 
quiring you to observe where you are going ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I don’t think it was worded that way ; no. 

Mr. MrinsHaty. No wonder you considered it hazardous, for some 
of the airlines today, maybe they didn’t then but many airlines do 
require that one pilot maintain a lookout at all times. 

fr. Davis. Well, I think all of them do that insofar as the training 
of the pilots. 
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Mr. Minswatt. In the Air Safety Branch of the CAA what se 
gestions do you have. Most pilots do a good job; they are highly 
trained men, and it is only human for them not to watch out all the 
time, but in view of these crashes and near misses, have you any sug: 
gestions in CAA that might make them look out the window a little 
more, even if it is only for their own safety? Have you got any pro- 
grams, aside from these a you put up 3 

Mr. Davis. Well, we have the Le. mg of cockpit visibility, which, 
of course, involves a structural problem insofar as affects the design 
of the aircraft. 

The pilots themselves have been talked to by the companies and by 
our own inspectors, and they are alert to the problem. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Do you take any flights or anybody in your depart- 
ment take any check flights on a ticket basis and make sure of their 
maintenance of a lookout at all times? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I have done that frequently. 

Mr. MinsHatt. Did you ever notice any violations of that ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. MinsHau. And you were traveling as a private passenger ? 

Mr. Davis. I was traveling as a passenger with a ticket. 

Mr. MinsHauu. How many times have you done that ? 

Mr. Davis. I have done that 25 or 30 times since January. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. That is all. 

Mr Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some questions of 
Mr. Howell. 


Mr. Howell, I wonder if first, for our record, you would give us a 
brief description of your division, the Office of Airports, and not take 
the time now but later submit the names and responsibilities of your 
principal subordinates. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


PRIMARY OFFICIALS OF THE OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Position 


Director, Office of Airports. 


Incumbent 
Herbert H. Howell. 


Duties 


The Director of the Office of Airports is responsible for the planning, direction, 
and coordination of the activities of the Office of Airports, which is one of the 
key operating program offices of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. The 
Director plans, supervises, and directs the work of a subordinate staff engaged in— 

(a) administration of a large grants-in-aid program for the construction 
and improvement of a national system of airports necessary to meet the needs 
of civil aviation ; 

(0) fostering airport development in all its phases, including the develop- 
ment of planning and engineering standards for the location, design, and 
construction of airports, disseminating these standards to airport owners 
— oa engineers, and interpreting them as they are applied to specific 

ocations ; 

(c) developing policies, programs, and standards in connection with CAA’s 
participation in international airport activities ; 

(d) preparation of a national airport plan indicating development neces- 
sary to form a national system of airports ; 

(e) establishment of policies, programs, and standards to insure com- 
pliance by local airport owners when Federal agreements entered into is a 
consideration precedent to the transfer of Federal airport property or the 
granting of Federal funds for airport development ; and 
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(f) maintain liaison with military agencies necessary to the solution of 
problems arising out of the use of civil airport facilities by military agencies. 


Eaperience of incumbent 

Mr. Herbert H. Howell was born in Oklahoma and educated in the public 
schools of Oklahoma City. He attended college at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. He is registered as a professional engineer in the States of Oklahoma 
and Missouri. 

From 1930 to 1933, Mr. Howell was engaged in airport engineering in Oklahoma 
City. In 1933, he joined the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, a predecessor agency of the CAA. He then transferred to various work 
relief programs concerned with airport development, returning to CAA in 1940, 
where he has been continuously employed since that time. 

Mr. Howell has served as CAA district airport engineer in Denver, Colo., and 
Columbus, Ohio, and as Chief of the Airports Division in the Kansas City regional 
office of CAA. He was transferred to Washington, D. C., in 1951 as Director of 
the Washington Supplemental Airport, and was appointed to his present position 
as Director of the Office of Airports in 1953. 

Mr. Howell has had 26 years of experience in the planning, design, and con- 
struction of airports. 


Position 
Deputy Director, Office of Airports. 


Incumbent 
Merle W. Hemphill. 


Duties 

Under the general direction of the Director of the Office of Airports, partici- 
pates with and assists the Director in the planning, direction, coordination, and 
supervision of the staff of the Office of Airports. The Deputy Director is respon- 
sible to the Director for the conduct of the day-to-day operations of the Office 
of Airports. 

In addition, the Deputy Director serves as Director of the Office of Airports 
when the Director is otherwise occupied. 


Eeperience of incumbent 

Mr. Hemphill was born in Oklahoma and educated in the public schools of 
Little Rock, Ark. He attended the University of Arkansas and graduated with 
a degree in civil engineering. Mr. Hemphill is a professional engineer registered 
in the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. Hemphill was employed in the bridge division of the Arkansas State High- 
way Department in the location, construction, and design of bridges. From 
1942 to 1946, he was employed in the Navy Department’s Bureau of Yards and 
Docks Construction Department as project manager for the construction and 
maintenance of Navy airfields in the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

In 1946, Mr. Hemphill transferred to the CAA and has been with the organiza- 
tion since that time. During his employment with CAA, he served as Deputy 
Chief and Chief of the Airports Division in the Chicago regional office. He was 
ns to his present position as Deputy Director of the Office of Airports in 
Mr. Hemphill has had 14 years of experience in the planning, design, and 
construction of airports. 


Position 
Assistant Director, Office of Airports. 


Incumbent 
Paul Morris. 


Duties 

The Assistant Director serves as a high-level staff arm of the Director and 
Deputy Director in giving intensive consideration to the critical problems in- 
volved in the joint CAA/military use of airports. The Assistant Director repre- 
sents the Office of Airports in liaison activities with the military concerning the 
various aspects of the airports programs of CAA and is authorized to speak for 
the Office of Airports on such matters. 
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Eaperience of incumbent 

Mr. Morris was born in Maryland, educated in the public schools of that State 
and graduated from the University of Maryland with a degree in civil engineering. 

He has worked in the engineering department of the city of Miami, and with 
the Rivers and Harbors Division of the United States Corps of Engineers. Mr. 
Morris joined the Lighthouse Service, a predecessor agency of CAA in 1930, and 
has been employed continuously with CAA since that time. 

During his employment with CAA, he has served as an engineer on Federal 
airways facilities, Airports Division Chief of the regional office in Seattle, regional 
administrator in Seattle, Wash., Chief of the Operations Division in the Office 
of Airports, and was appointed to his present position in 1955. 

Mr. Morris has had 26 years of experience in the planning, design and con- 
struction of airports. 


Position 

Chief, Airport Engineering Division. 
Incumbent 

Philip A. Hahn. 


Duties 


The Chief of the Airport Engineering Division is directly responsible for the for- 
mulation of engineering standards, policies, and procedures to be followed in 
the administration of the engineering aspects of the Federal-aid airport program 
of the Office of Airports and for directing, coordinating, and controlling admin- 
istration of the engineering aspects of this program. In addition, he is 
responsible for the development of planning and engineering standards for the 
location, design, and construction of airports, and for the dissemination and 
interpretation of these standards to various airport owners and their engineers. 


Experience of the incumbent 


Mr. Hahn was born in New Jersey, educated in the public schools of Passaic, 
N. J., and graduated from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute with a degree in 
engineering. 

Mr. Hahn has worked for the New York State Highway Commission, Shell Oil 
Co., Barrett Co., and the Texas Co. on research, planning, and construction of 
pavements. He served 2 years as technical director of Colprovia Roads, Inc. 

Mr. Hahn, joined the CAA in 1942 and has served as paving engineer, Chief of 
the Engineering Branch of the CAA regional office in Los Angeles, and was 
appointed to his present position in 1949. 

He is a profesisonal engineer registered in the State of California. 

Mr. Hahn has had 29 years of professional experience relative to research, 
planning, designing, and construction of highways and airports. 


Position 

Chief, Airport Operations Division (acting). 
Incumbent 

Chester G. Bowers. 
Duties 


The Chief of the Airport Operations Division is directly responsible for the 
formulation of operational policies, standards, regulations, and procedures 
to be followed in the administration of the Federal-aid airport program and for 
the direction, coordination, and control of the administration of the operational 
regulatory and nonengineering aspects of the program. 

The Chief of the Airport Operations Division is also responsible for the 
formulation of policies, standards, regulations, and procedures to be followed in 
the surplus airport program and the compliance program of the Office of Airports. 


Eezperience of incumbent 


Mr. Bowers was born in Virginia and educated in the public schools of 
Virginia and Maryland. He attended American University, Washington, D. C., 
and graduated from George Washington University, Washington, D. C., with 
and LL. B. degree. 

Mr. Bowers was engaged in general law practice in Washington, D. C., for 
approximately 2 years, and then served in the United States Army for 5 years. 

Mr. Bowers joined the CAA in 1946 and has served as a program administrative 
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officer, and as Chief of the Airport Operations Branch in the New York regional 
office of CAA. He was appointed to his present position in 1955. 

Could you tell us now, roughly, how many people are in your shop 
handling this distribution of airport-aid funds? 

Mr. Hots. Yes, sir. I will be glad to. ; 

The airports functions of the Civil Aeronautics Administration are 
centered in the Office of Airports. These functions are generally as 
follows—— : 

Mr. Meaper. First, before you get into that detail, what is your 
relation, the Office of Airports, to the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tor? Are you his direct subordinate? 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir; I am Director of the Office of Airports, di- 
rectly responsible to the Office of the Administrator. 

The airports functions of the Office of Airports and those of the 
CAA can generally be summarized as follows: 

First, the preparation of planning and engineering standards for 
the location and design of airports, the dissemination of these stand- 
ards to airport owners and their engineers and architects, and to other 
interested individuals; and interpreting the standards as they are 
applied to specific locations. 

econd, the maintenance of airport facility records which form a 
rpetual inventory of our airport system throughout the United 
tates. These records serve throughout the CAA for planning pur- 
poses and for the dissemination of airport information through our 
notices to airmen and our airmen’s manuals. They are used by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in the Department of Commerce in the 
reparation of aeronautical charts and are used by the military in 
its airport planning activities, 

Mr. Meaper. At that point, do you maintain any statistics on mili- 
tary airbases? 

Mr. Howe tt. No, sir; only civil. 

_ Third is the annual preparation of a national airport plan, which 
is prepared on a forecast basis to show the number, size, and types 
of airports required to form a national system to serve all types of 
civil aviation. 

Fourth, recommendations with regard to the disposal of surplus 
Government airport facilities (but not acting as the disposal agency 
in that regard) and the transfer of federally owned lands which are 
determined to be required for civil airport purposes, which is pro- 
vided for under section 16 of the Federal Airport Act. 

Fifth, is the administration of the Federal-aid airport program, 
a grant-in-aid program, giving assistance to local communities in the 
development of public airports. 

Sixth, is the insuring of compliance by local airport owners with 
the obligation they have assumed to the Government as a condition 
precedent to the receipt of either Federal land for airport purposes 
or Federal funds for airport development. 

Seventh, is the maintenance of liaison with military agencies neces- 
sary to the solution of problems that arise out of the joint use of air- 
port facilities by civil and military aviation. 

_That is a general summary of the functions of the CAA in the 
airports field. 


Mr. Meaper. Are airports required to be certified for use by com- 
mon air carriers? 
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» Mr. Howsti, I think Mr. Davis can best answer that. The ap- 
proyal of CAA is required for operation of scheduled air carriers. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. Before an airplane is certificated to use an 
airport, the safety agent inspects the airport for its usability by the 
type of aircraft—— 

r. Meaper. This safety agent is a CAA employee or CAB? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; an aircraft safety agent. 

Mr. Meaper. An employee of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; of the Office of Aviation Safety. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, the certification of a carrier, of course, comes 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board, but the authority to use a particu- 
lar airport is determined by the Civil Aeronautics Administration ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meraper. Mr. Howell, your office has nothing to do with that 
certification ? 

Mr. Howetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, would you briefly describe the number of your 
personnel, and whether they are located in Washington or distributed 
throughout the country ? 

Mr. Howey. The authorized staffing for the Office of Airports is 
374 positions, of which 75 are authorized for Washington, an average 
of 72 for each of our 4 continental regions, and an authorization of 6 
for our Alaskan region, an authorization of 4 for our Hawaiian region, 
making a total of 374 authorizations. 

Our current staffing, using May 31, 1956, is 262 filled positions 
leaving a total as of that date of 112 vacancies, of which 74 are in 
the technical area, 38 are in the nontechnical area. 

Mr. Meaper. How many do you have in Washington ? 

Mr. Howe... We have an authorization of 75. Our staffing, as of 
May 31, was 55. 

Mr. Meaper. What percentage are you short, then? 

Mr. Howe tt. In total, approximately 30 percent. 

Mr. Mraper. Has that condition existed very long, Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howetu. Since the reactivation of the program, we have nat- 
urally had increased workloads, and it has been necessary to expand 
our staff. And we share with other segments of CAA the difficulty of 
finding available competent technical personnel. 

Mr. Meaper. Would you say that undermanning of your office has 
had any effect upon the speed and efficiency with which you perform 
your functions? 

Mr. Howe1t. It obviously has, sir; yes, sir. "We have been attempt- 
ing to do the best we can with the manpower and resources available. 

Mr. Meraprr. And, now, in this function of planning, how many 
people do you have—engineering, design, and planning? 

Mr. Howetu. Our engineering staff at the moment consists of ap- 
proximately, I should say, 12 in Washington, who are working on the 
day-to-day problems of ge igh standards. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to go back to Mr. Davis on this matter 
of certification of airports. 
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_ Are you familiar with recommendation No. 9 of the Doolittle report 
issued May 16, 1952, entitled, “The Airport and Its Neighbors,” which 
reads as follows: 

Extend Civil Aeronautics Act to certificate airports: The Civil Aeronautics 
Act should be amended to require certification of airports necessary for inter- 
state commerce, and to specify the terms and conditions under which airports 
so certified shall be operated. Certificates should be revoked if minimum stand- 
ards for safety are not maintained. Closing or abandonment of an airport 
should be ordered or allowed only if clearly in the public interest. 


Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Was that recommendation adopted ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I believe that has been. 

Mr. Mraper. That is now in the act; is it? 

Mr. Davis. Excuse me. It is not in the act; no, sir. 

Mr. Howe. May I inquire, sir, as to the number of that recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. Mraper. No. 9 on page 18. 

Mr. Howey. May I submit, sir, in that regard, a publication, Air- 
port Safety, which contains the coordinated Government programs to 
carry out the recommendations of the President’s Airport Commission. 
The pornon of the Department of Commerce and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in this regard was that they do not concur in the recom- 
mendation. With regard to the comment on that recommendation, I 
quote from the report: 


There were two purposes behind this recommendation: first, to make certain 
that all major airports would conform to defined minimum standards; and, 
second, to prevent major airports from being arbitrarily closed or abandoned. 
With regard to the first point, there now exists an adequate control over air- 
port use in the CAA operating authorization to scheduled and large regular air 
carriers. With regard to the second point, the assuance is made by sponsors 
of projects under the Federal Airport Act, which includes virutally every major 
airport, require continued operation of those airports improved with Federal 
funds. Since most of the objectives sought by the recommendation regarding air- 
port certification can be achieved under existing authority, no extension of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act is considered necessary. 


Mr. Meaper. I wonder if you could provide the committee with a 
copy of that document? ; 

Mr. Howe... Yes, sir. That contains the programs to implement all 
of the recommendations of that report. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Howell, yesterday you provided the committee 
with onpien of a document entitled, “Airport Design,” dated January 
1949. Then I believe you read into our record two paragraphs on 
page 11 of that report headed, “Location With Respect to Other Air- 
ports and Airways.” 

I would like to ask you whether there are additional documents, 
regulations, or statements of position, or any other documentary 
evidence of the position of the Civil Aeronautics Administration with 
respect to the sites of airports with reference to air traffic. 

Mr. Howetz. We have in adidtion to the Airport Design Manual, 
another publication specifically for small airports which contains es- 
sentially the same thing, but which I would be glad to submit. We 
have a technical standard order for the establishment of traffic patterns 
around airports which I can submit. Other than that, I believe there 
are no published standards except those that I have mentioned, and 
which point out that those are patterns for visual flight rules, and 
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that special study is required for the integration of instrument flight 
rules on airports. 

Mr. Meaper. I believe the committee would like to have those docu- 
ments for the files. I don’t know that they need to go into our record. 
But I wanted to direct your attention to another publication entitled, 
“The Federal Aid Airport Program, Policies and Procedures,” of Octo- 
ber 1, 1955. I assume that that document is widely distributed to those 
who might seek Federal airport aid, is that correct? 

Mr. Howett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraprr. I have glanced through that document, Mr. Howell, 
and I find no discussion on the location of sites of airports with refer- 
ence to other airports and air-traffic density, generally. Do you not 
think that it would have been appropriate to advise people seeking 
airport-aid money that the site of a new airport, or a site of an airport 
which they desire to expand, was an important factor in your consider- 
ation of their request for aid ? 

Mr. Howetx. With regard to the first part of your question, may I 
submit for the Committee’s appraisal, our publication on, Small Air- 
ports dated 1951. 

May I submit for the committe our technical standard order N-14, 
which deals with airport traffic and taxi patterns. 

See appendix, exhibit 13, p. 1068.) 

Mr. Hower. And may I submit additional copies of our, Federal 
Aid Airport Program, Policies and Procedures, which contains basic 
information for the administration of the airport, and how funds will 
be allocated, rather than detailed information on the planning of 
airports. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, the second part of my question was whether fail- 
ure to mention in this general statement of policies and procedures of 
October 1, 1955, the importance of site location with reference to other 
airports and other traffic was an important oversight, since it is in 
other CAA publications. And as I tried to point out, that is an ex- 
pression of the basic policies and procedures to be used in administer- 
Ing a specific program, and it’s silence in that area doesn’t minimize 
the importance. 

Would it be fair to deduce from the fact that it isn’t mentioned in 
this document that CAA doesn’t care very much whether one airport 
is located right next to another? 

_ Mr. Howetx. That would not be, in my opinion, a fair assumption, 
sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, I would like to draw your attention to page 10 of 
the October 1, 1955, document, under item IV: 


Two or more airports in a community: (A) With regard to airports for air 
commerce, it is recognized that the peak hour air carrier operations of airports 
(more than 30 on single runway or more than 40 on dual runways) tends to put 
them into a saturated category during IFR conditions, With present technical 
know-how, an airport with 100,000 or more aircraft carrier opeatins annually has 
reached, or is approaching, the limit of efficient IFR operational full capacity. 

A community, therefore, has a potential need for 2 airports for air commerce 
when it has 100,000 or more air carrier operations. “Operations” rather than 
“departures” are used as a measure in this instance because peak hour operations 
(both departures and landings) are a better measure of capacity than are peak 
hour departures alone. The relationship between traffic and aircraft operations 
growth must be studied individually for each of these few large hubs to determine 
the likelihood of the possible potential becoming an actual need. 
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Then, I want to skip the next paragraph B and I will read from V: 


Replacement airports: Some airports in need of further development cannot 
economically be improved or, if relocated, would better serve a greater number 
of people. These locations, if the community’s aeronautical necessity is suffi- 
cient, warrant the planning and construction of new replacement airports. 

Those passages which I read are today the policy of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration ? 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, with respect to two airports in a community, 
would you or would you not regard it as important that they be 
separated from each other as far as possible for purposes of flight 
safety and the capacity and efficiency of the operation of the airport? 

Mr. Howetxt. You have to approach that, sir, from two angles: 
(a) If you are talking about existing airports; (>) if you are talking 
about planning one or more new airports. With regard to existing 
airports, the traffic patterns are studied and, particularly, in the air 
carrier field the IFR patterns are studied to insure that traffic can 
be reasonably and safely accommodated. 

Mr. Meaper. Where you have two airports sufficiently close to- 
gether that under instrument flying rules the landings and takeoffs 
on both airports are controlled from a single tower, would you regard 
that as being a single traffic pattern ? 

Mr. Howetn. Mr. Thomas can discuss that better than I. 

Mr. THomas. May I answer, sir? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. From the air traffic control viewpoint, it is our desire 
that the airports be so situated that the instrument operations do not 
conflict one with the other, that is located so that each may operate 
completely independently so far as landings and takeoffs are con- 
cerned. Locally, Andrews and the Washington National operate in- 
dependently. 

However, Washington National and Bolling and Anacostia operate 
essentially as one airport under intrument flight conditions. So the 
criteria is to get complete independence of instrument operation. 

Mr. Meaper. That is the desirable thing where you have two air- 
ports serving a single community, to have them sufficiently far apart 
so that under instrument flight rules each airport can operate inde- 

endently without having the landing and takeoffs on one controlled 

y the tower on the other. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir; that is correct. Now, it is very difficult to 
put a mileage on that, because it depends on runway configuration, ap- 
proach aids, and other activities. If the extended paths to and from 
the major runways cross each other, there is, of course, wider separa- 
tion required than if they are parallel to each other. It is a matter 
of studying the holding patterns, the arrival routes, the departure 
routes, the whole anata of an airport in any given community or 
situation to determine whether or not they do conflict with each 
other, and whether they can be operated independently. 

Mr. Meaper. Where the runways are parallel on two airports lo- 
cated quite near each other, it isn’t essentially different from having 
dual parallel runways on the same airport? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir; Mr. Meader, it is different in this respect. 
In VFR operations it is about the same. But under instrument con- 
ditions we now have no technique of landing airplanes independently 
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on ae runways on thesame airport. Our radar separation stand- 
ard at the moment is 3 miles. And of course, obviously if the run- 
ways are 3 miles apart they are separate airports. We are hoping 
that that can be reduced in the future to something on the order of 
three to five thousand feet. But we have nothing that can do it now 
commercially. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, referring back to this standard of 100,000 or 
more air-carrier operations annually during IFR conditions, where 
both airports, because of their proximity, are controlled by a single 
tower, that capacity of a hundred thousand would apply to the oper- 
ations on both of the 2 airports; would it not? 

Mr. Tuomas. It would, sir. But I know of no situation offhand 
where we have activity of that level where there is a single tower. 
Now, we do have a single-approach control handling the activity of 
several airports, as is the case here with the three airports, Washing- 
ton, Bolling, and Anacostia, which under instrument conditions are 
controlled by Washington National. So it effectively is one airport 


ee 

r. Meaper. And, in a sense, for comparison for the volume of 
traffic handled in an airport situation of that kind, where 2 or more 
airports are so close together that under instrument rules they must 
be controlled from a single point, wouldn’t it be fair to say that the 
operations of those should be regarded as 1 operation—that is, for 
example, I think Midway had over 350,000 operations in 1 year, and 
it was regarded as the busiest airport in the world. Now, in the De- 
troit area you have Wayne Major and Willow Run, both with about 
140,000 operations a year, and being so close together that under in- 
strument-flight rules takeoffs and landings at Wayne Major are con- 
trolled from the Willow Run tower, would it be fair to add the capac- 
ity of a airports together to compare them with Midway, for 
example 

Mar Tekchiche. It depends, sir, on whether the landings and takeoffs 
can be conducted in ependently of each other. The source of con- 
trol‘is not nearly as important as whether the operations conflict with 
each other on landings and takeoffs. 

Mr. Meraper. In other words, what I am trying to get at is whether 
or not, in considering the location of the second airport for a com- 
unity, Mr. Howell and his associates ought not to take into account 
the saturation of the airspace in a particular area of existing airports. 

Mr. Howe t. In reply to that, I would say that we do definitely 
take that into consideration, that I referred yesterday to our plan- 
ning committees in each regional office that reflect the views of air- 
ports, aviation safety, and Federal airways with regard to the loca- 
tion of airports, even with regard to the individual projects submitted 
by sponsors under the Federal-aid airport programs. 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. I would like to ask a — at this point. 

Do you have the right to say that no further scheduled flights can 
come into a given airport because it is too heavily crowded? I pre- 
sume it has never been said. 

Mr. Howewn. Mr. Davis can answer that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Davis, have you the right to say that no fur- 
ther scheduled flights can come into an airport because it is too 
crowded, if you felt that to be so? 
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Mr. Davis. Well, it is a question that is divided in responsibility, 
I believe. If we find that there are unsafe conditions due to satura- 
tion, I think it would be our responsibility to talk with the air car- 
riers, and tell the airport management and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, too. I think that would be worked out like our present con- 
dition at Chicago, where they have a saturation on the runways and 
the parking spaces, but the saturation from a traffic control stand- 
point from our field is a matter of delay. I think you will find that 
the controller can control traffic into an airport safely regardless of 
the volume of traffic, but it will mean a delay. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you pass that information on, then, when re- 
quest for a scheduled flight is made? 

Mr. Davis. To whom? 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Well, to whoever makes the decision that a sched- 
uled flight can be granted. 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know of any case where a scheduled flight 
has been turned down so far as the addition of schedules into an airport 
is concerned. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you know of any case where you have ever sug- 
gested that there would be long delay ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes, ma’am. We have had considerable discussion with 
the airlines and with the airport management concerning that. And 
that is a distinct problem today, of delay. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Thank you. 

ee Mr. Thomas, you didn’t bring your little boards up 
toda, 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, they are here. 

May I comment a little bit further on the last question. The Air 
Transport Association has at its various locations a group called the 
scheduling committee. That has been in effect in New York for many 
years. For example, in the past the capacity of LaGuardia Field was 
about 22 operations an hour, and then we have increased it to 30, and 
so on. That is known to the scheduling committee, as to what the 
effective capacity is. They in turn distribute their schedules in ac- 
cordance with these factors given to them. But it is not handled or 
controlled by the CAA, this is something the airlines worked out based 
on the known capacity of the airports. 

Mr. Meaper. Your answer to Mrs. Griffiths’ question, then, is that 
no one in the Government has the right to say to the air carriers, “You 
cannot schedule additional arrivals and departures” ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The Civil Aeronautics Administration does not. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you know whether the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has that authority ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Ido not know, sir. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. One of the mysteries of flight to me is why you 
can’t go neither north nor south nor east nor west without making a 
few minutes stop in Chicago — maybe the railroads have to, but I 
don’t see why the airlines have to. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Thomas, if you have your little exhibits that dem- 
onstrate the traffic pattern of a jet holding, I would like to have you 
bring them out. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And I would like to read the second paragraph, the 
discussion on the location with respect to other airports in the docu- 
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ment entitled “Airport Design,” on page 12 — first, I had better read 
the last sentence of the preceding paragraph : 


The minimum distance between airports for contact operations— 
I understand “contact operations” means visual flight rules— 


should be equal to the sum of the radii of their traffie patterns. The radii of air- 
port traffic patterns is as follows: Personal and secondary, 1 mile; feeder, 2 
miles ; trunkline and express, 3 miles ; continental and larger, 4 miles. 

For the latter class, continental and larger, 4 miles, that would mean 
that the airport should be separated by 8 miles, is that correct? 
Mr. Toomas. Yes, sir; that is a minimum distance. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, what does that mean, from center to center, or 
border to border, or end of runway to end of runway, or what does 
that 8 miles mean ? 

Mr. Tuomas. From center to center. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, I will read the second paragraph: 

Greater separation probably will be required if instrument operations are to 
be conducted. A study should be made of the existing or potential instrument 
traffic patterns for airports in the area, and adequate separation between the 
airports should be provided to avoid conflicts in instrument approach patterns. 

Now, “greater separation” is a rather flexible’ phrase. Could you 
provide the committee with any greater detail on what additional sep- 
aration beyond the 8 miles should be required under instrument flight 
regulation ? 

r. Tomas. Yes, sir, and I will with the use of these blocks that 
you suggested. 


This block eaten the neue pattern that is what is used today, 
1 


a scale size, with this other block being a 10-mile square representing 
Wasinidee and Arlington, or any 10-mile square of geography. The 
holding block represents the standard size of a holding pattern used 
below 20,000 feet by aircraft operating at 180 miles per hour, or rough- 
ly 157 knots, which is about the speed used today in piston aircraft. 

-Mr. Meaper. Incidentally, I believe you used the word “knot” with 
180 yesterday. 

r. Tuomas. If I did, I was in error, sir. 

This block is the radar separation, but let us use it as an airport. 
The block scale size is 3 miles square, and it is larger than an airport, 
but we will use it. The holding pattern for the airport is located some 
5 to 15 miles away from the airport and traffic flows from the holding 
pattern to the runway. The next closest airport that we could operate 
would be one where we could put an identical holding pattern and 
approach path in the airspace without conflict with the first. The 
airspace used in the holding pattern in width is 5 miles on the turn- 
ing side and 8 miles on the nonmaneuvering side as a buffer space. We 
use up 8 miles of airspace in width for holding patterns. 

Mr. Meaper. And how many in length? 

Mr. Tuomas. There are 4 miles on the near side of the radio fix to 
— the airplane to turn around. And we use 15 miles in length be- 

ind the radio fix to permit them to fly up a 2-minute course away from 
the radio fix holding point and turn around in buffer space. The total 
size is 8 miles by 19 miles for the piston-driven aircraft. In studying 
the location of airports from a traffic-control viewpoint we deter- 
mine where we want our facilities, or where they are, where we want 
our holding patterns, and how we will arrange those. 
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Now, if we can get aircraft into the holding patterns and then down 
to the runway sad get departures out without conflicting with other 
traffic patterns, that determines the distance between airports. Ob- 
viously, if the flight paths conflict or overlap, then both airports have 
the capacity of one airport, regardless of the separation between them. 
We have to have our holding patterns separately arranged, our instru- 
ment handling system meparnvely arranged, and our departure patterns 
separately arranged. This requires consideral individual study. 

Mie: Grirrirus (presiding). I am sorry to interrupt, but the full 
committee is pushing for this room. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock, 
when we will meet in the room across the hall. There will be an ex- 
ecutive full committee meeting in this room at 1: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:25 p. m. in: room. 1587.) «| 
Mr. Motionan. The subcommittee will come to order. nat ott 
Mr. Minshall? 
Mr. Minsuaww. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to insert 

in the record at this point, if I may—— 

Mr. Morxonan. Without objection, it may be done. 

Mr. Mrinsnatx. And this is from the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
ort dated August 31, 1953. It is entitled “Midair Collisions in 
Jnited States Civil Flying from 1948-August 31, 1953.” 09: 

On table 6, which is entitled “Factors in Midair Collisions”— 
won't go into the detail of this table, but I would like to point out the 
following statistics: In accidents involving air carrier and,air earrier 
during that period, they reported two such midair collisions. . In both 
cases the weather was clear, the visibility was reported as over'3 miles: 

Under the heading of “Probable cause” for these accidents, undér 
the column headed “Failure to observe,’ they were. bothi in- that 
column. st aytoesy Uo! 

The “Careless-reckless” column is blank. a7 

The “Improper operation of airport facilities” is blank... 

1 should also like to point out, going further down on this table, 
that it shows that the incidence of accidents is approximately the same 
for failure to observe, which could only be the pilot, or the lack of 
proper cockpit visibility. 

Coming on down to private flying aircraft, of course you have a 
much higher incidence in the “Careless-reckless,” “Misjudged dis- 
tance,” and “Operation of airport facilities.” But for the only two 
air carrier and air carrier collision that did happen up until that time, 
they both are classified as the probable cause of failure to observe. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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TABLE 6.—Factors in midair collisions, Jan. 1, 1948, to Aug. 31, 1953—Continued 
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Mr. Motiowan, Thank you, Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I think when we adjourned this noon, 
Mr. Thomas was explaining the air-traffic pattern with relation to the 
location of airports in proximity to each other. And he used certain 
visual aids. And I think the record may not be too clear because of 
his referring to “this” and “that,” and “this direction” and “that 
direction,” as to just what point he was making with reference to the 
air-traffic pattern as it affected airports in close proximity to each 
other. And I would like to request that Mr. Thomas, when he reviews 
the transcript of the record, use such language, or such charts, or 
other means that he may have to make the record clear. 

Mr. Tuomas. I will be happy to do so, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. As I recall it, you described this holding pattern as 
being approximately 8 miles in width and 19 miles in length. I would 
like to ask you, Mr. Thomas, whether you or anyone in the CAA has 
made any ady of how that holding pattern will be affected by the 
introduction of commercial jet transports? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Meader, there has been substantial study made 
in the CAA, and quite a substantial number of studies made by the 
Air Force with the present-day military jets. This present pattern 
as described this morning is too small to accommodate jet aircraft, 
because of the increased speed at higher altitudes and the increased 
turning radius. The patterns described were those for piston-driven 
aircraft below 20,000 feet. ‘The pattern is essentially doubled in size 
above 20,000 feet, and I believe it has increased in size again above 
30,000 feet, because as altitude goes up and the speed goes up, it is 
necessary to increase it. 

Mr. Meaper. I think you used the term “tripled” in your statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; I believe that is correct, above 30,000 feet. 

What we are hoping to work out is a minimum amount of holding 
for the jet aircraft, although we recognize there probably will be 
some. Jet approaches from high altitudes should be straight into the 
airport, although this holding will be at high altitude at some distance 
from the airport, if necessary to hold at all, and then they will make 
a straight-in approach. The present military approach from high 
altitude most generally is what we term a “teardrop” approach. Mili- 
tary jets may hold in the vicinity of the airport, depart away from 
the airport until about midway in their descent, and a turn around 
and come back into the airport on a straight-in approach. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, of course, your jet-traffic pattern and your pis- 
ton-driven traffic pattern will probably have to be worked in conjune- 
tion with each other in the foreseeable future; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Tuomas. That has been true for some years, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. And it is likely to continue to be true in the next dec- 
ade or two; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; as long as we have a mixture of the two types 
of traffic, we will have to work them together. 

Mr. Meaper. You will have the piston-driven aircraft holding at 
lower altitudes in the pattern that you have described, and the jets in 
a pattern at higher altitudes with the so-called elevator-type of descent 
that Mr. Lowen mentioned yesterday, you will have the jet penetra- 
tions; is that correct? 
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Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir; that is correct. The patterns are separated, 
however, that is, the jet-—— 

Mr. Meaper. The holding patterns are separated ? 

Mr. THomas. Yes; the aircraft are separated from each other on 
descent. 

Mr. Meapver. But when the jets start their elevator descent, they 
will penetrate the holding patterns of the piston-driven aircraft? 

Mr. Tuomas. Not through the altitudes; no, sir. We have been 
operating with mixed civil piston-driven and military piston-driven 
and military jets for quite a number of years now, and the penetration 
patterns are so arranged that the jets do not go through the altitude 
of any aircraft holding in a conventional pattern. 

The controller does not permit, if the patterns do conflict, only one 
pattern or the other to be used at any given time. 

Mr. Maerprr. Would you explain that just a little more so the lay- 
man could understand it. I mean, it seems to me that when you have 
got something coming down from above, it has got to penetrate the 

evel at which other aircraft fly. 

Mr. Tuomas. We would not permit a jet penetration to go through 
a conventional holding pattern when there are conventional airplanes 
within that pattern. Tf there are no aircraft within the pattern, then 
we would permit it. But generally the patterns are worked out so 
that they do not conflict, and the penetration pattern is not through 
the conventional holding pattern. It obviously would be very unsafe if 
= _ aircraft descended down through the altitudes of other aircraft 

olding. 


Mr. Meaper. As I understand it, when a jet has to land, it doesn’t 
have very much holding capacity ? 

Mr. Tuomas. They are more limited in fuel duration, yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. So what do you do with a piston-driven aircraft in 
the lower altitudes that are holding, trying to get in, when a jet comes 
in and has no fuel and can’t hold ? 

Mr. TxHomas. In the case of an neers of that sort—and that 


would be an emergency situation—we would move the piston-driven 
aircraft out of the way, if there were a conflicting pattern. But 
usually there is not. The jet has its own approach path, which is 
separate and distinct from that used by the piston-driven aircraft. 
The final phases to the runway—— 

Mr. Meaper. They are going to land on the same runway ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Sure. the nal phases are identical, the final few 
miles. But there are many variations. For example, the jets can be 
held and are held in many locations out in line with the runway. The 
piston patterns—and there are usually two of them for each runway— 
are held at either side. The piston-driven aircraft are fed in from those 
two patterns on a curved path into the final landing path, and the jets 
fed in straight, in that particular situation. It may be reversed, as 
in the case of many of the Air Force penetrations where the jets are 
fed in from the side, or both are fed in from the side. And their final 
approach, of course, is coincidental, but the aircraft are separated 
when they are on the final approach path. 

Mr. Meanper. I believe this morning that you testified that in gen- 
eral—disregarding jet flying—that with a conventional aircraft, if 
there were two airports serving the same community, the further they 
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were apart the safer and more efficient the airports would be; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. What I intended to say is that they should 
be sufficiently far apart so that their instrument approach patterns, 
holding patterns and departures, paths, are independent and opera- 
tions from each airport can be conducted independently of each other. 
That is our criterion on distance. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, wouldn’t those patterns be more independent if 
the airports were located at a greater distance from each other? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, once you reach this distance, so that you get 
independent operations, then additional distance doesn’t necessarily 
add anything to it. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, based upon your knowledge of these patterns, 
and how far they should be separated, how far apart could airports 
be and operate safely and efficiently and in full capacity ? 

Mr. THomas. We have quite a number at various distances at many 
locations in the United States. I am not sure there is a minimum dis- 
tance. The minimum distance specified in the Airports Manual is 8 
miles, and we are operating quite satisfactorily with that distance, if 
the runways are properly alined, and if the radio facilities are prop- 
erly alined. We have some others that are probably 10 or 12 miles 
that give some conflicts. It depends a great deal on the layout of the 
runway facilities and whether or not the approach patterns to the 
runways or the departure paths conflict. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, if you assume those other factors, that is, the 
direction of the runways and the fixing locations, are constant as be- 
tween airports, would you not say that the airport which was 12 miles 
apart from its neighboring airport was in a better location and safer 
and more efficient to utilize its capacity than one that was 8 miles from 
another airport? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. If we can get independent operations—— 

Mr. Meaper. I am assuming all of these other factors, except dis- 
tance, are identical. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Meader, I would have no basis for that statement, 
except it would be like two roads. If there is a divided-lane strip on 
a highway, the question is, If it is a hundred feet, is that better than 50 
feet? Our basis has been, if they are separated, they are separated. 
And there would be no greater conflict, assuming all factors are equal, 
between 2 at 8 miles, then there would be 2 at 12 miles. 

Mr. Meaper. Wait a minute. I am not going to buy that two-lane 
highway argument. You don’t go off of that two-lane highway with- 
out getting into trouble, but you can go off of your airplane pattern 
without noticing it. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Tuomas. We are talking about instrument flight rule condi- 
tions, sir, and if we are off that much from these holding patterns, it 
would not be a very safe operation. We have got to hit a runway 200 
feet wide. So it wouldn’t be off some several miles. 

Mr. Meaper. I am talking about in the holding pattern. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the holding pattern that we have—the holding pat- 
tern that we have was carefully studied to take into account—and 
why it is as large as it is, it was to take into account the wind, either 
tailwind or sidewind, accuracy of navigation, accuracy of the watch 
in timing the distance out, and then an appreciable safety buffer 
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zone built into that. So we have allowed considerable room for 
error within the holding pattern. 

Mr. Mrmaper. So your separation of a four-lane highway with a 
dividing strip in the middle isn’t quite apropos, is it Mr. Thomas? 

I mean, you yourself have taken into account variations in wind 
and what not ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, similar to the highway, sir, providing perhaps 
11 or 12 feet for a single lane, where actually a car is 6 feet, 7 feet, 
wide—I mean, we have done, I thought, almost similar things. 

Mr. Meaper. It has some resemblance, but you don’t have the conse- 
quences of going off of your traffic pattern that you do if you go 
off the pavement or go across into the other lane of the pavement, that 
keeps you on your correct path—you, yourself, have allowed for this 
margin, haven’t you ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, to avoid the collision. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, can you say that it is no safer, all factors, except 
distance, being identical when an airport is a mile or 2 miles or 5 miles 
more distant from its neighboring airport ? 

Mr. THomas. Well, I would presume that what we are getting at is, 
that the farther apart you have any two objects the less conflict there 
would be between them. But our position has been the minimum, 
that once we have reached the point where we built all the safety 
factors into it, that additional separation is not required. 

Mr. Meaprer. Now, we have been talking about piston-driven air- 
craft, with respect to your visual aid, and I would like to ask you 
whether or not the introduction of jets, military and commercial in 
number, would require even greater separation between traffic patterns 
than is true in the case of piston-driven craft. 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t think we know at the moment what the re- 
quirements, full requirements, will be, and that is why we are under- 
taking our study. We have had several years of experience with mili- 
tary aircraft, and the military have had millions of hours of experience 
with them. We have found no difficulty in handling the military jet 
aircraft. And we have two considerations. One is the circling of the 
airport under visual flight rule conditions and what the turning radius 
will be. If the speeds at low altitude are about the same as the 
present DC-7—which we will assume they will be, in that vicinity— 
then, it would have little effect on the visual patterns. It will have an 
effect, and we know it now, on the high-altitude holding patterns, but 
they will be spaced some miles from the airport, perhaps 50, 60, or 70 
miles out, in order to make the descent, and holding patterns can be 
arranged around the community as necessary. You see, the circling 
radius around an airport is a function of speed, and speed at the low 
altitude. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, I was a little disturbed when Mr. Lowen testi- 
fied yesterday that you are now undertaking this study, requiring, I 
guess, 2 B-47’s and 1 B-57, to experiment with the traffic pattern in 
the handling of jet aircraft. Why hasn’t that study been com- 
menced a long time ago? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Meader, Congress did authorize some few years 
ago—and I don’t recall when—at least 3 years ago there was a bill 
passed authorizing CAA to do just that. We have never been able to 
carry out the objectives of that bill. Our experience to date has been 
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limited essentially to military experience. The military has been 
very gracious to us. Quite a number of us have been through the 
military jet training courses forces. And we have quite a number of 
pilots in our organizations who are reservists who are experienced jet 

ilots. Also we have the manufacturer’s information as to what the 
characteristics are expected to be. But we need, and we would like 
to have, some firsthand experience ourselves, which we really have 
not had. 

Mr. Mraper. I was very happy to hear you say that Congress had 
authorized this study 3 years ago. I suppose I should ask, Did you 
get the money to do the study, too? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir, we have never had such funds. 

Mr. Meaper. Did you ask for them? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am not sure of our appropriations’ history on that 
particular subject. 

May I ask Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Mraper. Well, we would like to have it in the record, whether 
it gives Congress a black eye, the Budget Bureau a black eye, or the 
COXA a black eye, whoever it is, if Congress took the lead in authoriz- 
ing the program 3 years ago and didn’t support its own program, I 
would like to know about it. 

Mr. Moutionan. Can you answer that, Mr. Pyle? 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Harper will answer it. 

(Biographical sketch of Clarke H. Harper presented in reference to the chair- 
man’s request.) 

My name is Clarke H. Harper. I am a native Washingtonian and attended 
Ben Franklin University in Washington. 

I have been with the Government since 1934 in administrative work. I was 
with Home Owners’ Loan Corporation for 8 years and have been with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration since 1942, with the exception of 2 years in the Army 
Air Force. My military service was with the Office of Flying Safety in an 
administrative capacity. 

My service with CAA has been in the areas of budget and finance and supply. 
I have been deputy budget and finance officer for approximately 4 years. 

Mr. Harper. In 1950, when we got that authorization, we did ask 
af ae How much, I am not prepared to say. But they were 

enied. 

Mr. Meapver. And can you find out how much you asked for and 
who denied the funds? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir; I can find you that information. 

Mrs. Grirriras. Have you ever asked for it again? 

Mr. Harper. No. 

Mr. MottonaNn. Do you mean that you asked in your budget re- 
= , the Commerce Department the inclusion of a request for 

S 

Mr. Harper. We went to the Commerce Department through the 
Bureau and to the Congress on 2 successive years. 

Mr. Motzonan. In other words, the budget as submitted to the Con- 
gress contained a request ? 

_ Mr. Harper. That is correst, in 2 successive years. Then we de- 
cided that it was about time to quit, I think. 

Mr. Meaper. This was a program authorized by Congress? 

Mr. Harper. That is Hight. by legislation. 

Mr. Pyxz. We will get you this information in final form. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
CrviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Budget requests for transport aircraft development 


Fiscal year 1952: 


Estimate to Bureau of the Budget-_.._..__----..-_..-_--.--.. $1, 750, 000 
RI 0S occa cae irae eae ear eases epmebelaanonmiiaaibe 600, 

ROMMEL OWNINIO 3 sos to od ei ak i Lt ee teh ee 
CR i Ne a i ic darepin Sk iid cetaceans 597, 500 
MI osc binitts css ide phase la ta a SSN ect ae thst ces Sts | fesow ec alecehicce 

Fiscal year 1953: 

Estimate to Bureau of the Budget.__.___-_--___-_----------.-- 1, 534, 000 
Metimate to ‘Congress... a ee Se 1, 400, 000 
Dene ra NO os ie cpr. erick mcmcceecddae citi adematinneiay, pp inemn fence 
NN RIN a 1, 383, 074 
A CRIINEE: * 02. 0s castedcstensaihuansenatidehademmtniots aeiiaicataliiiciadtadiingaam cae ambos tes” tase laheeek es 


Fiscal year 1954: 
Estimate to Bureau of the Budget (accepted for consideration at 
Center MORE) s pst a th ks loa lel. pe siuaree 1, 500, 000 
No further action. 


Mr. Motionan. Thank you, Mr. Pyle. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, Mr. Thomas, I would like to ask you just how 
your Office of Traffic Control coordinates with Mr. Howell’s Office 
of Airports—I mean, does Mr. Howell have full information on future 
traffic patterns and characteristics of aircraft, so that he can build 
airports that will accommodate the traffic we anticipate in the future? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, there is very close coordination on the policy 
matters and programing and trend and changes that will be handled 
here in Washington, there is close coordination between the Offices. 

Mr. Meaper. How is that handled? Is it just a kind of operating 
arrangement or is there some structural setup, or are there some 
regulations that require the exchange of information ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I know of no regulations. But it is a day-to-day 
coordination, in fact, it would be a necessity in our operations to do so, 
and we have a day-to-day running relationship between our planning 
staffs. In the regions we are divided, as you probably know, into 
four domestic regions, and other arrangements outside the United 
States. We usually have a facilities planning committee, or some 
other formalized structure where all of the offices are represented 
and individual changes relating to airways or airports or other 
problems affecting the administration are brought together before that 
committee. 

Mr. Mraprer. Now, are these committee members from your office 
and from Mr. Howell’s office exclusively ? 

é ae Tuomas. They also include aviation safety. They are internal 

Mr. Meaper. You don’t get the other people in on this? 

Mr. Tuomas. No. The changes in navigational aids do go into the 
regional airspace. 

Mr. Mraper. You mean the Air Force and the Airline Pilots Asso- 
ciation, they don’t get into these committees you are talking about? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, this is just an internal body, we could have a 
committee or not, it is just a day-to-day relationship. 

Mr. Meaper. So you would like the committee’s record to show 
that there is a complete, unrestricted, flow of information from the 
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Traffic Control Office of the CAA and the Airport Office of CAA, 
both at the Washington level, and in all the regional offices? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir; that is to the best of my knowledge. And 
if it isn’t, Mr. Howell and I will assure you—— 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask Mr. Howell that same question, 
whether he is satisfied that there is a complete flow of information 
between the two offices, both at the Washington and regional levels. 

Mr. Howe. Yes, I think there is. 

Mr. Meaper. So, if there are any deficiencies in airport plannin 
in your office, Mr. Howell, it is not because there is any lack o 
information from the Air Traffic Control Office? 

Mr. Howe tu. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, Mr. Howell, on the selection of sites I wonder 
if you could enumerate briefly the essential elements that should be 
considered in selecting these sites for a new airport or for the expan- 
sn, 9 a small airport that would be supported with Federal-aid 
funds. 

Mr. Howett. I could not expect from memory to cover all of the 
points, but I shall try to. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to have you enumerate them in the order 
of their importance, as you view them. 

Mr. Howexu. I would request time to do that. In other words, 
in trying to recall at the moment some of the many points—I don’t 
hope to give you a complete list. 

r. Meaper. I have a list of seven; maybe I could read some of 
them to you and ask you to say which are the most important. 

Mr. Howe. Well, I would be glad to have you do it. 

Mr. Meaper. I would start out—and you can disagree with me— 
by saying that the site of a new airport or an expanded airport should 
take into account, first, existing airports and air traffic patterns. 
Would you agree that that is of primary importance? 

Mr. Howetu. I would say that is a major consideration. 

Mr. Mmaper. I would say, another thing would be that the site of 
an airport should be located with reference to a population area that 
is to be served, passengers, that want to use air traffic. 

_ Mr. Howe. Obviously, if the airport isn’t near enough to serve, 
it is not well located ; that is correct. 

Mr. Mxaper. I would say that the approaches to the runways with 
possible obstructions in the neighborhood, is a matter of importance 
1n the selection of a site. : 

Mr. Howe. Itis. 

Mr. Meraper. And that visibility, weather conditions, industrial 
haze, and what not, would be a matter of importance. 

Mr. Howeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. I would say that weather conditions, generally—days 
of visibility during the year, and wind, and wind velocities—may have 
a bearing upon the location of an airport? 

Mr. Howetu. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. I would say you might want to take into account the 
convenience to the community as to noise and, particularly, with the 
jets coming on, you should not try to put an airport right in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a highly developed residential district; is that a 
fact that you take into account ? 

Mr. Howetu. It would be a factor; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Meaper. I would say that blocked out zones of airspace for 
military operations and possibly some other operations would be 
a factor you would take into account—in other words, you wouldn’t 
put an airport right next to a restricted area if you could avoid it? 

Mr. Howet. No. 

Mr. Meaper. Are there any others you can think of? 

Mr. Howe tt. First of all—and nathan this assumes some con- 
clusions that you would already have hypothetically made—Is the 
airport nasil ? What use is it going to serve? at traffic is it 
going to have to serve? These are basic considerations. 

Mr. Meaper. You might even mention existing highways, whether 
or not you would have to build a very expensive road to get to it. 

Mr. Howe x. Well, that would come into your second point with 
reference to population, the nearness from an accessibility standpoint 
would certainly be a factor. The facts you have raised, I think, are 
generally some of the points listed in our design manual which I gave 
you yesterday. 

Mr. Mraper. Visibility is mentioned and the radius of the air 
traffic patterns. 

Mr. Howe x. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Mranver. I say, visibility was mentioned in your manual, and 
the radius of the air traffic pattern was mentioned. 

Mr. Howett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if it wouldn’t be helpful to develop these 
criteria for the location of sites of airports in some detail, and make 
them available to the communities in somewhat greater detail than 
you have in the manuals that you have given to the committee, because 
we have mentioned some items in these seven that I have listed that 
are not contained in your manual. 

Mr. Howe t. I think virtually all of those are contained in either 
that manual or other CAA publications—some of our planning data 
that go into more detail as to the location of the airport so that it will 
fit in with the comprehensive plan of the city, so that the airport can 
exist without interfering with the city’s growth pattern, so that it 
will be a good neighbor to the community—I think that is 
generally—— 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if you could bring those together in a brief 
list, with a description, and perhaps even the reasons for the criteria 
= mene them to the committee so we would have them all in one 
place ? 

Mr. Howe... I would be glad to submit a complete set of all of our 
publications for the committee, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I am talking about just listing these features of air- 
port sites which ought to be considered, and the reason why they 
ought to be considered, briefly, in a 1- or 2-page memorandum for the 
committee’s record. 

Mr. Howe tt. I would be glad to do that, sir. 

_ Mr. Meaper. And in that list, if it is affected by the prospect of 
increased jet operations, I wish you would bear anything in mind 
that might result in affecting that site from the extensive prospective 
use of jets, both military and civilian. 

Mr. Howett. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Factors To Be CoNSIDERED IN AIRPORT SITE SELECTION 


1. Feasibility of site development 


The site to be developed must lend itself to the ultimate airport development 
necessary to accommodate the aeronautical needs of the area, both as to type 
of aircraft and volume of traffic. 


2. Relationship to other airports 


The relationship of the airport to other existing or proposed airports is im- 
portant from an air traffic standpoint. There must be no conflict between the 
traffic patterns of airports and safe operations must be assured under instrument 
flight rules as well as under visual flight rules. Unnecessary conflicts in traffic 
patterns tend to reduce airport capacity. 


$. Availability of adequate approaches 
It is essential that adequate approaches be available and permanently assured. 


Obstructions in the approach areas, hazardous to normal operations, tend to 
increase the weather minimums and can seriously affect airport operations. 


4. Atmospheric conditions 
The site should be selected to minimize the presence of fog, such as is en- 


countered in low lying areas, and the presence of smoke as may be found in 
industrial areas. 


5. Accessibility of the airport 

The site chosen should reduce to a minimum the time and cost required of 
users in ground travel to and from the airport. In this connection, adequate 
highways, and in some instances the availability of public transportation facili- 
ties, are important considerations. 


6. Cost of development 


The site should be such that the topography and land cost will permit a proper 
balance between the cost of the land and the cost of construction. In this con- 
nection, the availability of existing utilities, or the cost of providing them, must 
be considered. 


7. Relationship to built-up areas 


The airport should be so located that its negative impact on a community will 
be minimized and its positive impact is greatest. In this connection, the com- 
fort and safety of people on the ground must be considered and there should be 
a minimum of disruption of the social and economic activities in the area. The 
selection of the site should be made with a view of stabilizing the use of sur- 
rounding land and enhancing its value, as is frequently possible. 


8. Relationship to other area land uses 


The airport should be so located that its presence will not clash with or disturb 
the present or planned uses of surrounding or nearby areas. 

The factors to be considered in airport site selection have, in general, been 
ranked in order of their importance. However, all of these factors tend to be of 
equal importance in the initial consideration of a site. It must be recognized that 
very few airport sites will meet the ideal requirement under any one of these 
factors. Therefore, the degree of variance with the ideal requirements must 
be weighed against the importance of other factors. Consideration must also 
be given to the contemplated use of the airport; that is, airline, military, execu- 
tive or business, or a combination of these various uses. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Plapinger. 

Mr. Piarincer. Mr. Howell, in your statement on page 2, referrin 
to the fact that there were no appropriations for Federal airport ai 
in 1954, you say that during that year a study of the proper role 
of the Federal Government in airport development was undertaken 
by the Department of Commerce, assisted by an airport panel com- 

osed of industry representatives. Is it not true, sir, that only a year 

fore that report the Doolittle Commission had recommended, and, 
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in the course of their recommendations, had stated that the program 
should be extended, and that the Federal Government should give 
more adequate support to it? 

Mr. Howe. Yes. 

Mr. Prarrncer. The conclusions of the panel that prepared this 
report, were not very startling, inasmuch as it was composed of air- 
port executives and State aviation officials, and airline officials. And 
in that report there is a reference to the level of airport aid. Has 
CAA undertaken any studies in that regard ? 

You presently have a $250 million program that will expire in 1960, 
am I correct? 

Mr. Howe x. That is correct. 

Mr. Puaptnerr. What beyond that is contemplated? Is there any 
study being undertaken in that regard ? 

Mr. Howey. Not at the moment, sir. No, sir. 

Mr. Puarrneer. There is no study at all being undertaken with 
respect to future airport-aid programs ? 

Mr. Howett. No, sir. 

Mr. Pxiartncer. Do you have any idea of how long this program will 
last? Has any nner been given to that? I mean, is this some- 
thing that is going to last in perpetuity, or do you see any end to Fed- 
eral aid in airport construction t 

Mr. Howett. The authorization contained in Public Law 211 ex- 
mee only through fiscal year 1959. I am not in a position to speak 
about 

Mr. Puiarrncer. Do you foresee the need beyond 1959 for Federal 
aid in this field? 

Mr. Howe. There will be further need for airport improve- 
ment, whether it will be accomplished with Federal assistance is a 
matter that I can’t forecast. 

Mr. Pxapincer. Do you foresee that there will be expansions of 
runway and alterations on runway strength as a result of the intro- 
duction of the commercial jet, for stance ? 

Mr. Howet. To a degree, yes. The information currently avail- 
able from manufacturers indicates that, first with regard to runway 
strength, the aircraft will be larger, they will be heavier, but that 
weight will be distributed on multi-wheel landing gears so that the 


net effect of a stress can be accommodated within our cur- 


rent runway desigus—I don’t say that all of our runways are capable 

of holding the load that will be impressed on them, but that if 

properly designed for today’s use they will have no serious problem in 

seopmenenaling the heavy jet aircraft, because of the landing gear 
esign. 

Mr. Praprincer. Has any thought ever been given of saying to the 
airplane manufacturers or the airframe people, “These are our run- 
ways, this is our airport, we are not going to extend any runways, you 
build your aircraft to fit our runways” ? 

Mr. Howet1t. The CAA has a standard, Technical Standard Order 
N6A, which is effective only insofar as the expenditure of Federal 
funds is concerned, which categorizes airports, and which establishes 
maximum limits to which the use of Federal funds can be applied. 

Mr. Prarrincer. Well, that is, I assume, with respect to piston- 
driven aircraft. 
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Mr. Howe. That standard will be reviewed in our jet studies; it 
is currently under study right now. The only apparent limitation is 
with regard to the extreme long-range flight of aircraft, where they 
will take off heavily loaded with large quantities of fuel aboard. 

Mr. Piapincer. You mean intercontinental flights ? 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir; transoceanic. 

Mr. Puarrincer. Transoceanic. 

Mr. Howe. Based on available information—and bear in mind 
that this is just a very broad generalization—if we take information 
available from manufacturers to date, we find that except for the 
very long ranges, your short-haul aircraft—the Convair, the Martin— 
the indication is that the jet Convair and the turboprop, Lockheed, 
will pretty well fit into those patterns of runway length requirements, 
that with regard to other than extremely long hauls on the heavier 
jet aircraft, some additional runway length will be required for the 
J-57 aircraft, as opposed to today’s Super G Constellation and DC-7 
aircraft, but that runway requirements fall back to about the same 
lengths with J-57, roughly the same aircraft equipped with a more 
powerful engine. 

Mr. Puaprincer. Has there been a history in the past of increased 
length of runways because of larger planes? 

Mr. Howstu. Oh, yes—you mean a series-type development, I 
assume. 

Mr. Puaprncer. That is right. 

Mr. Howe. I can’t give it to you from memory, but let us say the 
DC-7 takes more runway than the DC-6. But it is of that same series. 


And your Super G Constellation takes more ene ee let’s say, 


the original model, I believe the 749—there has 
development. 

Mr. Prarrnaer. At our session with the representatives of the air- 
craft manufacturers we read into the record a statement from the 
mayor of Atlanta, to the effect that “Here we have gone extending 
runways for years, please, why don’t you build planes to fit existing 
areas?” I am just wondering whether CAA has any thoughts along 
these lines. 

Mr. Howe. That was one of the reasons that our Technical Stand- 
ard Order N6A was adopted. It was adopted back in, I believe, 1947. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Was this the regulation that aroused such vehement 
protest from the aircraft industry itself? 

Mr. Howe tu. It was; yes, sir. - 

Mr. Puapineer. Since 1947, has there been progressive extension of 
a a eh to ? 

Mr. Howey. Technical Standard Order N6A has not been modified. 
: Mr. Piaprncer. Has not been modified since 1947 ? 

Mr. Howe... It has been appraised from time to time and found 
valid. It again will be appraised in connection with our jet studies. 

Mr. Piarincer. You refer on page 7 of your statement to “airport 
planning.” When Mr. Harding was before the committee he men- 
tioned the fact that cities and local communities should be advised 
of requirements which their airports should be prepared to meet in 
1960 and 1965 and 1975. It was called to his attention, and he was 
asked whether the inference was that the cities were not being so 
advised now, and he said that that inference was correct; that the 
cities were not being so advised. Would you comment on that, please? 


en that series 
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Mr. Howext. I would only say to that that I attempted to point out 
in my prepared statement that we have information that can be made 
available to communities. I don’t think you can say that we take 
the communities by the hand and lead them, but certainly the basic 
information is available for them to do the planning. And I should 
like to point out that communities are doing planning. We do not 
program, for instance, a Federal-aid project until we have a master 
plan for the airport which shows the future development that is con- 
templated on that particular site. 

And at most of our airports, the communities on their own have 
taken this information, and have-very comprehensive master plans 
that incorporate virtually every feature that has been conceived for 
more efficient operation, Sisher capacity, et cetera. 

Mr. Prarrncer. If your master plan indicates that there will be 
more activity at a certain location than there is at present, is the 
community so advised, or do you wait until the community makes 
snplioniing to expand its airport facilities? 

r. Howrm. The community usually seeks that. information at 
the time it either prepares or periodically reviews its master plan. 

Mr. Puarrncer. So that the import of your statement now is to 
minimize the complaint that is contained in the Harding report; is 
that a fair inference? 

Mr. Howetz. I would minimize it; yes, sir. I would further say 
that a look at some of our airports mi it tend to emphasize his state- 
ment, but a look at the sasiag! plans that the individual communities 
have for further development would tend to minimize the effect of 
that statement. 

Mr. Piapincer. Could you conceive of any extension of the Federal- 
aid airport program to privately operated airports rather than, as 
confined by the present legislation, to public agencies? 

Mr. Howetx. I know of no contemplated extension of the act to 
cover that. It is not possible under the present act. It must be a 
publicly owned and operated airport. 

Mr. Prapincer. I understand that, but do you think it would be 
desirable to extend or amend the legislation to include privately 
one airports? Does that constitute any problem in the country 

ay ? 

Mr. Howe... The provision of adequate facilities is certainly a 
problem. We shart the concern of the industry over disappearing 
airports in metropolitan areas where private initiative has done a 
splendid job in: accommodating, almost entirely, general aviation. 

We have seen airports disappear from the map as the real property 
values of the sites have appreciated to the point that the owner can- 
not afford to turn down the offers. 

We have had a terrific expansion in our cities since the war, and 
that expansion has cost us a lot of airports that were privately owned 
and serving general aviation. 

Again, I attempted to cover that yesterday when I said that, as we 
plan these facilities for other than air carrier operations, in areas that 
can justify more than one airport, we have to take into consideration 
and do take into consideration, the existence of those privately owned 
airports, but also study the possibility of their continued operation. 
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Mr. Piarrncer. The Harding report also states—this also in Mr. 

Glass’s presentation on page 27 in the report— 
a consideration of no small concern from a national defense standpoint that 
would seem to require special note is the fact that although civil airports should 
and must provide a reserve for military use in time of emergency, to our knowl- 
edge no single civil airport in this country is capable, at the. present time, of 
handling the Air Force’s principal long-range bombers at full operational loads 
on a sustained basis. What this means to the military’s ability to disperse its 
forces in time of emergency is obvious. 

Is there any coordination with the military on the expenditure of 
Federal airport aid funds in this regard? 

‘ Mr. Howetx. Our program is coordinated with the military to pre- 
clude any interfering development. 

Mr. Piaptinecer. In traffic patterns, principally ? 

Mr. Howe.u. And future plans of the military. 

But, in general, our Federal-aid airport program’s objective is re- 
stricted to the civil need of a community. 

I cannot argue with Mr. Glass’ statement that no civil airport could 
take a B—-52, with some exceptions. 

Mr. Piapineer. He said “on a sustained basis.” 

Mr. Howe uz. But it is, I should say, speaking for the owners of these 
airports, not economically feasible to provide the added facilities that 
would be required, as evidenced by the fact that there are deficiencies 
of our system from a civilian stanpoint. 

Mr. Puapineer. Has the Air Force itself ever made any overtures 
to CAA in this respect that you know of? 

Mr. Howe... Not in this particular regard. 

I will say that where there is joint use, the facilities that the military 
require are provided with their own funds, but not in the provision of 
standby facilities. 

Mr. PINGER. Incidentally, what is the CAA position with re- 
spect to joint use ? 

Mr. Howe... The position, I believe, is quite clearly stated in the 
President’s air policy that was published some 2 years ago. 

* a | baton he Air Coordinating Committee’s Civil Air 
olicy 

Me Howe tu. That is correct. 

In summation, that says that where joint use is feasible, there should 
be that joint use. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Well, how does joint use come about as far as CAA 
is concerned? Does the Air Force approach you and ask you whether 
their traffic will interfere with existing traffic, or do they approach the 
sponsor? What are the mechanics of this thing? 

Mr. Howe... That question, if I may, I should like to refer to Mr. 
Morris, who is our representative on the Use Panel and our contact 
with the military. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Plapinger, the military makes physical surveys 
of the existing fields that they would be interested in, and makes a 
local contact at the local community. They invite representatives 
from the Civil Aeronautics Administration to go to that community 
atthe time. of the survey. They may survey 50 sites while developing 
a program. 
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At such time as they have selected sites, they then have a team 
which goes out as a negotiating team to contact the community relative 
to the actual terms of use of the field. 

We also go on those trips with them, the survey teams. So, we 
are in the program now, at this time, from the start through the com- 
pletion of the negotiations. 

That has not always been the case, but it is the case now. 

Mr. Piarrncer. There have been some rather anguished cries of 
complaint from a number of our witnesses that the Air Force has 
made secret overtures to communities. 

Mr. Morris. That is the reason I indicated it is not being done now, 
but had been done in the past. 

Mr. Puartrncer. Now, you are satisfied with the fact that the Air 
Force does advise you of what bases they want, and that this is a 
joint effort? 

Mr. Morris. There is an agreement that it will operate that way 
now. Usually it does. 

Mr. Puaptncer. Pardon. 

Mr. Morris. Usually it does operate that way, I say. Once in a 
while there is a slip-up. 

Mr. Piarincer. Mr. Howell, what has been your experience with the 
4-year airport aid program? Has the fact that you don’t have to 
a for an appropriation every year assisted you in your plan- 
nin 

Mr. Howe t. It has certainly assisted the local communities in, shall 
we say, the competition for the available Federal funds. With the 
assurance of a 4-year program instead of 1, instead of a community 
submitting a project for its 4-year plan in 1 particular year on the 
basis that there was no guaranty that the program would be continued. 
we now have the community only requesting in a fiscal year the work 
that it is prepared to undertake in that fiscal year. 

Mr. Puapincer. Do you make commitments with respect to future 
years where the construction will take longer than 1 fiscal year ? 

Mr. Howett. We can make no commitments for future fiscal years. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Why is that, Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe. The language of the act says that all work accom- 
plished must be accomplished subsequent to the execution of a grant 
agreement, and a grant agreement can be entered into only during the 
fiscal year that the funds become available. 

Mr. Puarineer. Would you think that an amendment to the 1955 act 
to permit you to make commitments with respect to future years would 
be a desirable one? 

Mr. Howe uz. There has been some consideration of that possi- 
bility, but no definite conclusion. 

Actually, we are in a position to advise a comunity, in a tentative 
fashion, shall we say, that in future fiscal years it will receive a stated 
allocation, but we are in no position to obligate the Government to a 
grant agreement stage until we reach that fiscal year. 

Mr. Puiaprnger. There has been some complaint made to the staff 
during its investigations by larger operators who say they have a 
3-year program and they don’t know really where they stand with- 
out commitment from CAA. They would like at least to get paid for 
work in place as the funds become available. 
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Mr. Howxtt. That is not possible under the act. They can’t under- 
take an item of development until it is provided for in a grant agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Puarrnerr. I am still not clear. Do you think that such an 
amendment would be desirable, that would permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make such commitments ? 

Mr. Howe t. I have no fixed opinion on it because there are some 
drawbacks on it. 4 : 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Plapinger, I might say there is some question 
about the 84th Congress binding the 85th Congress on making ap- 
propriations. 

r. PLaptncer. The CAA has enough trouble as it is. 

Mr. Meaper. I think they got quite a chunk when we gave them 
4 years and made the appropriations automatic. 

It is a question whether you would get Congress to go any further. 

Mr. Piarrnecer. Is there any limitation with respect to funds avail- 
able to any specific airport at any given time? 

Mr. Howe tt. In preparing our annual programs, we have arbi- 
trarily set up ceilings as to the maximum amount of funds that any 
one airport will receive. 

That is generally a trial-and-error proposition. 

Currently in our 1957 program, $1,250,000 was established as a 
ceiling for this particular year as to the maximum amount of funds 
that any one airport would receive. 

It was arrived at, as I say, by trial and error. By increasing that 
amount $50,000, for each of some 12 airports that received that maxi- 
mum amount, a sufficient number of additional airports were knocked 
out of the program to the point that our considered optimum amount 
was $1,250,000. 

That, of course, can and will vary from year to year, depending 
on the type of work reo by the individual communities and the 
priorities assigned to that work. 

Mr. Meaper. That ceiling in 1956 was $1 million; was it not? 

Mr. Howe... That is correct. In 1956 it was $1 million and in 
1957, $1,250,000. 

Mr. Piarrneer. Do you think that the introduction of the com- 
mercial jet into the transportation scheme will mean the construction 
of additional alternate airports, because of some of the factors that 
have been indicated here, the inability to hold for any length of time, 
or is that something that you seek-to solve by air traffic control? 

Mr. Howetu. That we would look to air traffic control for, but the 
ability to place those holding patterns some distance would, I should 
say, minimize the requirement for alternate facilities. 

Mr. PiapincEr. What coordination is there between the military 
and the CAA, for instance, in the planning of bases as opposed to 
— use? Are you advised where the military is going to locate a 

ase 

Mr. Howett. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Yes; we are given those locations and the locations are 
seaeated through the Air Coordinating Committee, the Air Space 

anél, 

Mr. Prarrncer. Do you have a chance to object or is this a fait 
accompli ? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir; we do have a change to comment and object. 
Mr. Piarincer. There are also some criticism—— 
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Mr. Meaper. Suppose you object and they don’t agree with you? 

Mr. Morris. Then there is a discussion of the problem. 

Mr. Meaper. Then the Air Force goes ahead and builds its bases 
whereiit wants to? 

Mr. Morris. I wouldn’t say that, sir. Usually there is a com- 
promise, and, if it is possible to develop satisfactory traffic patterns, 
it is built where they want it, or they realine the runways or relocate 
the airport itself. 

Mr. Mottonan. Do these differences of opinion arise very often? 

Mr. Morris. Well, there have been several instances. I wouldn’t 
say very often, when you consider the number of facilities that have 
been located. 

Mr. Motionan. Has there ever been one instance in which the mili- 
tary did not get what it wanted ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. The Navy at Annapolis. 

Mr. Morris. They haven’t gotten it yet. The Air Force attempted 
to put a unit in Galveston and they did not put it there. 

There have been several of them. 

Mr. Prapinoer. If there were disagreements on the air space, 
wouldn’t this go to the next higher edhielow-is it the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee at that point? 

r. Morris. If there is a disagreement in the Air Space Panel, it 
goes up to the top ACC. 

Very seldom do they go up there. There is usually a compromise 
arrangement or a delay before a final location is made. 

Mr. Prapincer. Well, if there is this disagreement, can the military 
agency go ahead and construct, if any event? 

Mr. Morris. Legally, they could, but by agreement between the 
Federal agencies, they have not done that with few exceptions. 

Mr. Praprnerr. Are there any instances in which civil aircraft 
are using mililtary bases? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Praprnezr. What type of civil aircraft? 

Mr. Morrts. All types at various places. We have a list of those 
fields which do permit joint use by civil aircraft to different degrees, 
of strictly military bases. 

In ‘some instances there is almost unrestricted use. There are a 
couple of those. 

Normally it is limited to air-carrier operations, and in some in- 
stances they do permit private aircraft to land under Air Force 
Regulation 87-7, which governs their use. 
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Mr. Puarincer. That.is the Air Force regulation? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puarrincer. Is'that the one that requires a man to hold the Air 
Force harmless if he runs into a B-47? 

Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

Mr. Piarincer. There was some complaint by the AOPA, in which 
I believe at West Palm Beach where it was said that civil aircraft 
were allowed to use the base but only two-engine craft or better. 

Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

The limitation at West Palm Beach was put on to keep the number 
of civil aircraft down. The military desired to keep the nee 
down because of the type of operation they had, but they would permit 
use of the base by special permission. 

And the difficulties in obtaining the permission prevented a lot of 
itinerant aircraft from using the field. 

You have to get a permit in advance and you have to carry a certain 
ammount of insurance, and it makes it rather difficult to plan your trips 
that far ahead. 

It takes from 10 to 30 days to get the permit. 

Mr. Prapincer. Actually, doesn’t the Air Force regulation pretty 
well inhibit the use or effectively stop the use of civil aircraft at mili- 
tary bases? 

Mr. Morris. For itinerant aircraft; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. Mr. Chairman, I heard too that you had to carry 
enough insurance, I mean if a private pilot came in there, to protect 
you if you bump into a $10-million aircraft. 

Mr. Morris. No, sir; the insurance isn’t that heavy, but it is 
extremely heavy. . 

But you do have to sign a hold-harmless agreement for any damage 
that you might cause or any damage that the Government might cause 
to you. 

Mr. MinsHa.. I would like to ask a question of Mr. Howell. In 
your 1949 design pamphlet that we have discussed here you have, on 

age 2, airport-design standards as to widths, length, and pavement 
oading. 

I would like to inquire, will those standards be adequate for the jet 
aircraft of 10 years from now? 

at Howe... I can give you some specific information in that 
regard. 

May I submit a survey which our office ran on the length and 
strength of the dominant runway at selected airports, where, in the 
last four columns, there is a pavement evaluation ? 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Length and strength of dominant runway at principal airports 


Effec- TSO-Né6a correction factor 
tive Mean 
gradi- | Eleva- | temper- 
Name of airport ent tion ature |Atstand-| Mean 
(per- | (feet) (°F.) | | ard tem- | temper- At 
cent) perature | ature 90° F. 
(°F.) (°F.)} 


New York International (Idlewild) - 
Chicago O’ Hare International 
Los Angeles International 

San Francisco International 
Seattle-Tacoma International 
Dallas, Love Field 
Lambert-St. Louis Municipal. 
Denver, Stapleton Airfield -._. 
Boston, Gen. Edward L. Log: 
Miami International 

Puerto Rico International 
Honolulu International __- 


SRRESRES 


00 
09 
09 
02 
21 
07 
ll 
57 
01 
00 
00 
00 


eh et fe et ett pet ft et tt 
Bem pet et fh pet at Pelt fet ett 





Gross load capacity when aircraft 
Equivalent sea level length are equipped with gear indicated 
(1,000 pounds) 


|At stand-| Mean Dual 
ard tem- | temper- At Single | Dual?| tan- 
perature ature 90° F. dem 2 


F.) (°F.)} 


Name of airport 


New York International (Idlewild) -- 
Chicago O’Hare International | 


SEE8 


8, 724 
6, 838 
7, 317 
8, 612 
6, 855 
6, 352 
8, 142 
5, 991 
9, 185 
8, 392 
7, 027 
11, 913 


Los Angeles International 

San Francisco International_-- 
Seattle-Tacoma International 
Dallas, Love Field 

Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Denver, Stapleton Airfield 
Boston, Gen. Edward L. Logan 
Miami International 

Puerto Rico International 
Honolulu International 


eseserssa’ , 
C303 SES 


BAGOMONNMOAINS 


-_ 





1 Hottest month. 

2 Single wheel load conversion factors—Dual: Flexible, 1.35; rigid, 1.35. Dual tandem: Flexible, 2.1 
(based on Fs subgrade); rigid, 2.5. 

3 Based on the dimensions of one known experimental quad-wheel gear. 


Taking the first airport, New York International Airport, the pave- 
ment has a bearing capacity of 200,00 pounds if that load is imposed 
on a landing gear with single wheels. 

On an aircraft equipped with dual wheels, the weight distribution 
is such that the payment can stand a 270,000-pound gross load. 

And, with dual-tandem gear, planned for installation on the larger 
jets, the DC-8 and the 707, with that type of weight distribution that 
airport could stand up under 500,000 pound aircraft. 

Mr. Minsuatt. Is that enough for the jets, though, the intercon- 
tinental jets? Will that be heavy enough? 

Mr. Howet. Yes, the intercontinental jet is something under 300,- 
000 pounds gross load. 

Now, you will see, as you go down the list, there are deficiencies. 

Mr. Minsuaui. What are those deficiencies? Will you point them 
out ? 

Mr. Howe. Let’s look at Denver. Its single-wheel-load capacity 
is 120,000 pounds. That is our evaluation. 
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On the basis of dual-tandem wheels, it would hold 252,000 pounds. 

That quite likely would be within the range of the weight of air- 
craft—or the weight of the aircraft of the 7 07 or DC-8 type that use 
that airport would probably 

Mr. MrinsxHau. How about as to the length of the runways required ; 
will they be basically the same as the present-day operation such as 
the DC-7 or 6-B? 

Mr. Hower. The length required might be increased in the final 
analysis for the long-distance flights. 

Mr. Minsuatt, Are our runways the correct length now to handle 
jet aircraft? 

Mr. Howe1u. In some cases yes, in some cases no. 

Mr. MinsHatn. What is the minimum length of runway at sea level, 
for example—I realize that it lengthens the higher altitude you get— 
but at sea level what do you consider a minimum length for jet opera- 
tion, transport operation, continental and transoceanic of the future? 

Mr. Howrtu.. May I answer that after making a couple of prefaces? 

First of all, the length of runway required for a transport category 
airport, and I should like Mr. Davis to check me on this, is the length 
required for an aircraft to start at the end of the runway, accelerate 
to one and two-tenths of its stall speed, have one engine become in- 
operative, and take off with one engine inoperative, and reach an 
altitude of 50 feet over the end of the runway. 

Mr. Davis. That is basically correct. It is 105 percent of minimum 
control speed or 115 percent of the power-off stalling speed. 

Mr. Howe tu. The second test is for the aircraft to reach that same 
point, that same speed which has been mentioned, and instead of 
takeoff, have the pilot elect to stop within the remaining length of the 
runway. 

The third test for landing length is to come in over the end of the 
runway at an altitude of 50 feet, execute a normal landing, stopping 
within 60 percent of the available runway length. 

Mr. Davis. Right. 

Mr. Howexn. Those are the civil air regulation requirements for 
transport category aircraft. 

The basic information is available for level runways, no gradient, 
at sea level, at standard air, that is, 59° F. 

For each individual airport, its ability to accommodate a specific 
type of aircraft is determined on the correction of those sea-level 
standard air flat gradient requirements for the elevation of the air- 
port above sea level, the air temperature, and the gradient of the run- 
way. In other words, higher elevations require a longer runway. 
And, obviously, an uphill takeoff, or a downhill landing is going to 
require an additional length, as compared with a level runway. And, 
the outside air temperature, since the air becomes less dense as the 
temperature increases, is a factor. 

The second consideration that has to be given to runway length 
is the length of the flight from that particular runway, which of 
course would govern the fuel load and become particularly significant 
in jet aircraft, where additional fuel is required, particularly for 
your long trips. 

We have, strictly on the basis of manufacturers’ data, made a quick 
summary of the large hub airports. We find, for instance, that 
Atlanta, if we take this very first airport listed on this tabulation, 
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Atlanta’s longest runway is 7,860 feet. Its elevation, that is, the 
elevation of the airport, is 1,024 feet, its average temperature for the 
hottest month is 78°, the effective gradient of the runway is fifty-six 
one-hundredth of 1 percent, which ives that airport an effective 
runway length at standard air sea saa of 5,866 feet. 

The national airport plan shows Atlanta as requiring for its ulti- 
mate needs an intercontinental airport, and our technical standard 
order N 6—A, with the correction factors for that site, would indicate 
an ultimate runway length of 9,400 feet. 

Now, the last four columns of this tabulation give the range for 
existing runways for the 707 and the DC-8. And, on the basis of 
the manufacturers’ data, and that data is not sufficiently correct to 
include all of the factors, but it would indicate that the Boeing 707 
could undertake a 2,300-mile nonstop trip from the existing runway 
at Atlanta. 

If we can examine Atlanta’s present transportation pattern, we find 
that the air carriers are operating well within that 2,300-mile limit 
in piston aircraft. 

n general, the long hauls from jet aircraft will be undertaken from 
those airports which produce sufficient traffic for them to be economi- 
cally operated. 

For this reason, we have restricted the airports in this tabulation 
to those airports serving large hub cities. 

Mr. Mrinsuatu. Thank you, Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that we put this in the record! I 


think it is a very interesting chart. 
Mr. Mot1onan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


(The document referred to, is as follows :) 
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Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask Mr, Howell why Willow Run isn’t on that chart? 

Mr. Howey. We used the longest runway, I believe, in the Detroit 
area. 

M’r. Meaver. Well, would you mind supplying me, if the committee 
doesn’t want it, with the similar data for Willow Run? 

Mr. Howe t. I will be very glad to, sir. 

Mr. Mortonan. You understand the request ? 

Mr. Howe ut. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 
Indicated jet aircraft performance at Detroit (Willow Run Airport) : 
. Longest runway (feet) 
. Blevation (feet) 
; ereraee Gere OR eo Se 5 a = a 
. Effective gradient (percent) 
. Correction factor 
. Effective runway length (feet) 
. NAP service type 
. Maximum TSO length (feet) 
Range for existing runways (statute miles) : 
9. 707-120 (J-57) 
10. 707-320 (J-75) 
11. DC-8 (J-57) 
12. DC-8 (J-75) 

Notes applicable to the chart (p. 443) Indicated Jet Aircraft Performance at Large Hub 
Airports, also apply to this tabulation. 

Mr. Davis. May I make an observation ? 

Mr. Motionan. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. We are talking about gross weight, the maximum weight 
allowed to the aircraft by structural integrity. So, that when an air 
carrier gets to an airport where a runway is too short to take off at 
gross weight, he can offload. In other words, he does not have to have 
a full fuel capacity, full baggage, or full passenger load. That means 
they can still operate at that airport, but not at gross. 

I think that 1s important to know. 

Mr. Mottonan. Anything further, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. Nothing at all, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncrr. Yes. I want to ask Mr. Howell two things in order 
to complete the record. 

How long have you been with the CAA? 

Mr. Howe tt. I have been with the CAA since 1940. 

I might say that since I got out of school in 1930, I have, in essence, 
done nothing but airport work. In 1933 I joined the old Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department, a precedessor agency of CAA. 

From there, I was transferred to the relief agencies, which undertook 
airport work, 

n that period, I was in my native State of Oklahoma. I joined the 
CAA again in 1940 and have been with them ever since. 

Mr. Youncer. You are an engineer ? 

Mr. Howett. I am, sir. 

Mr. Younger. Can you briefly give the steps through which an 
application passes, an application for a new airport? It comes to you; 
then what happens to it? 


Mr. Howey. Are you speaking of an application under the Fed- 
eral-aid-airport program ? 
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Mr. Youncer. That is right. It is a new airport. 

Mr. Howe. We have a relatively simple form on which a potential 
sponsor can indicate its desires . 

Mr. Youncer. You have all of that, all of the forms are filled out 
that ym require. What happens to all those forms after they get 
to you 

Mr. Howe... There is only one form that they need to use to request 
Federal assistance. 

And, in the development of our annual programs, all those requests 
are considered. 

Inasmuch as our requests always exceed the amount of funds availa- 
ble, have always exceeded the amount available in the history of our 
program, it is necessary to evaluate each request and include in the 
final program, in other words, within the funds available, that work 
which we consider will best accomplish the purposes of the program, 
which is to provide a national system of airports. 

Mr. Youncer. Well, I take it, then, that the flow of an application 
never passes outside of your Department, which is Airports, it never 
goes to Aviation Safety for review, it never goes to Air Navigation 
Facilities for review, it never goes to Air Traffic Control for review, 
or Program Planning for review, it stays solely within your Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Howe.u. Up until the time that my Department makes a rec- 
ommendation for a full program to the Administrator, there is, of 
course, day-to-day coordination with all of the—— 

Mr. Younger. Day-to-day coordination doesn’t mean anything. 
Does the Department of Air Navigation Facilities ever get an applica- 
tion to review and pass on ? 

Mr. Howe tt. No, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. Nor does the Director of Air Traffic Control ever get 
to pass on and give his O. K. on a specific application ? 

r. Howeiu. No, sir. 

Mr. Youneer. That is all. 

(A supplemental statement, supplied by CAA after the hearings, 
indicated the following :) 

To clarify the foregoing statements, it should be pointed out that project re- 
quests are submitted by a sponsor to a CAA district airport engineer and are first 
evaluated at that level. The recommendations of the district airport engineer 
are reviewed in the Airports Division in the regional office and thoroughly 
coordinated with the Aviation Safety, Air Traffic Control, and Facilities Divisions, 
to insure full compatibility with the programs of those Divisions. After this 
review, the regional administrator submits a recommended program for his 
region reflecting the views of all divisions to the Washington Office. In Wash- 
ington, the regional comments are evaluated. A final national program is devel- 
oped within the Office of Airports, with such coordination as is necessary, and 
recommended to the Administrator. 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Howell, in this chart you have the length and 
strength of dominant runways at airports listed. 

Do you make recommendations as to the type of surfacing to be 
used on these airports? 

_ Mr. Howet. We have design standards, yes, sir, that are covered 
In our paving manual. 

Mr. Motzonan. There has been quite a bit of controversy lately 

about the use of bituminous or asphaltic concrete and cement concrete. 
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Mr. Howe. May I say in that regard that in the operation of our 
program the final selection of whether it is to be asphaltic concrete or 
portland cement concrete is left to the airport owner. 

Mr. MotioHan. Do you have any preference, insofar as you are 
concerned, in making a basic recommendation ? ! ail 

If they would come to you and ask for a recommendation as to which 
would, in your opinion, be the more desirable, are you prepared to 
make such a recommendation on the basis of your findings and 
ea ESE OLS 

r. Howew. No, sir. There is one qualification in that, and that 
is our continuing study on jet performance, and we may be in a posi- 
tion after that to say one or the other type. 

Mr. Moitionan. Up to this point, so far as you are concerned, you 
found them equally desirable and serviceable and effective ? 

Mr. Howe. In general, yes, sir. 

Mr. Motionan. But you think there is a possibility, in view of the 
study that you are conducting now that’ it might be determined that 
one or the other would be the more désirable under jet conditions? 

Mr. Howetu. We are concerned with the spillage at the ends of the 
runway of jet fuels, which are low volatile fuels and possibly detri- 
mental to the bituminous types of pavements, also detrimental to the 
bituminous types of joint fillers in portland-cement pavements. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, then, the only question in your mind now is 
to a limited area or to a limited part of the runway, and that is the 
end or the warmup section ? 

Mr. Howe. No, sir; there is also 4 concern’of the effect of loose 
material on turbine engines. 

Mr. Moaonax. What do you mean by loose materials on turbine 
engines é 

r. Howetu. The surfacing material used on bituminous pavements 
to achieve surface texture, after a seal coat has been applied. We have 
some information from the military with regard to the damaging 
effect of loose material on turbine on 

Mr. Motionan. Well, you mean where there is‘a fine chip gravel, 
or something of that sort spread over the top of the surface ? 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mottonan. And is left loose and is not. bound tightly into the 
asphaltic concrete ? 

. Howext. It is usually bound into the seal coat, but some trouble 
~_ been experienced with that coming loose and causing jet engine 
amage. 

Mr. Morxonan. Isn’t that more involved with faulty construction 
methods rather than the basic material itself? 

Mr. Howexy. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Motionayn, I can see very easily where a faulty application or 
an application which was improperly applied of asphaltic concrete 
could result in inadequate adhesive qualities or cohesive qualities of 
the concrete itself, the component parts of the concrete, but it seems 
to me if it is properly applied, that it gives you a very firm surface. 

Mr. Howe. Well, your basic pavement in bituminous material is 
most usually plant mix, where you do get a dense graded mixture, 
but that presents a dark smooth surface, and in order—— 

Mr. Motionan. That is what I consider to be a proper application. 
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Mr. Howett. But in order to get color and texture and final sealing, 
usually in those pavements there is an application of liquid asphalt, 
followed by a cover coat. of light chips. ; 

Those are rolled into that thin film of asphaltic material on top of the 
dense graded pavement, from which the strength is obtained. 

Mr. Mottonan. Do you mean the site-mix technique is used even 
though the bulk of the pavement, that is, the underneath parts of the 
pavement, other than this surface coat that we are talking about, have 
been applied by plant-mix methods, or a plant-mix material, I should 


sa 

Mr. Howe. I am speaking of the seal coat, itself, which is not a 
plant mix, it is the application of a sealing coat on top of the plant- 
mix material. 

Mr. Motionan. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Howetu. While it is still tacky, still uncured, stone chips are 
placed on top of that, not to any great thickness, but those are rolled 
in and the excess material then removed. They are bound to the 
pavement by the bituminous material. 

Mr. Motionan. I understand exactly what you mean, but the ques- 
tion in my mind is, Is such an operation necessary ? 

I know that we have two kinds of asphaltic concrete, that is, two 
methods of preparation and laying. One is the use of the plant-mix 
material, which, to me, gives you a much firmer structure and a pave- 
ee which has none of these undesirable features that you are talking 
about. 

Then, we have the site mix which is the application of the concrete 
and the chip material and the rolling-in process. 

Now, is this last process necessary where you have had a thorough- 
going and proper plant-mix treatment ? 

Mr. Howe... It is: necessary, usually, for texture, the nonskid 
characteristic that you desire in a pavement and also the right color 
that you desire in a pavement, since bituminous materials invariably 
result in dark pavement. It doesn’t have the reflective qualities of a 
lighter material. 

Mr. Motxtonan. Then, as far as you are concerned, up to this point 
based on past experience, the one is equally desirable with the other, 
but there is a possibility with the coming of the jet engine, the asphaltic 
concrete might not be. as desirable ? 

Mr. Howe... That is something we will study. 

Mr. Motion. That is under study at the present time? 

Mr. Howetn. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Morttonan. Do you have any target date insofar as the releas- 
meer the report or the forming of an opinion? ; 
r. Howe. I don’t believe we have a target date as vet. 

Mr. Motion. This is one:of those things that has been referred 
to, or is in the hands of the Air Coordinating Committee? 

Mr. Howe. No, sir. 

Mr. Motion, Nostudies.at all on that level ? 

Mr. Howewt. No,sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I have just 1 or 2 questions, Mr. Howell. 

_ Do you have charge of the aid Program for all facilities for airports, 
including air-navigation equipment 

Mr. Howe No, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Traffic-control equipment ? 
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Mr. Howe tt. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. That is handled separately ? 

Mr. Howe. Yes, indeed, that is handled under our establishment 
of air navigation facilities program.- 

Mr. Mraper. That is not under Public Law 211? 

Mr. Howe t. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And that is not handled on a matching basis? 

Mr. Howe... No, sir, wholly with Federal funds. 

Mr. Meaper. It is directly a Federal expenditure ? 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir, federally installed and operated. 

Mr. Meaper. So that your aid program relates only to physical im- 
crema of the airport, land acquisition, runways, taxiways and 

ighting of runways, and so on, and has nothing to do with traflic con- 
trol or air navigation ? 

Mr. Howett. That is correct. 

Mr. Mraper. And that is the reason why you don’t clear your ap- 
provals with the other divisions within the CAA ? 

Mr. Howe... Well, certain clearance is obtained on an informal 
basis within CAA. 

We would not program a control tower structure, for instance, unless 
it was in a CAA program to operate the tower, or the municipality or 
local agency on its own had made arrangements for the operation of 
that tower. 

Mr. Meaper. And all the funds under your control are matched or 
matching funds; is that correct ? 

Mr. Howet.. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, one other question. Could you make a compu- 
tation similar to that on the chart you just submitted which, I under- 
stand, has gone in the record dated July 2, 1956, showing the length 
of runway that would be required at Detroit to accommodate flights 
to Europe? 

I notice the corrected Wayne Major runway which is 7,900 feet, 
would permit the DC-8 to fly only 3,500 miles with a pay load. 

What I am trying to get at is nae long would you have to have a 


renege Detroit to fly to London ? 


Mr. Howe... Nonstop ? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

(Information supplied by CAA after the hearings indicated the 
following :) 


RUNWAY LENGTH REQUIRED, DETROIT-LONDON NONSTOP 


Based upon information received from one manufacturer, runway requirements 
for Detroit to permit takeoff for nonstop flight to London would be 8,900 feet to 
9,300 feet for temperatures up to 80° F. and zero wind condition. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. I have one question here regarding Cleveland, right 
across the lake. If we added 1,000 feet to the longest runway at 
Cleveland, how much, just in round figures, would that increase the 
range in columns 9, 10, 11 and 12, for the various jets? 

Mr. Howey. We can compute that, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Can you give me just a rough estimate of what it 
might be now? It doesn’t have to be exact. 

I notice your minimum range there for the Cleveland area for the 
707 and the DC-8 will be 1,400 miles. What would another 1,000 
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feet of runway at Cleveland, how much additional range would that 
give that over and above the 1,400? 

Mri Howrut, I think you could get a very quick comparison by 
looking at Pittsburgh, which has slightly more than 1,000 feet, where 
that distance increases to 2,100. 

Mr. MinsHatu. It would add substantially to it; would it not? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, indeed, 

Mr. Minsuaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Hower. Just to finish that one item, Cleveland’s longest run- 
way at present is 6,242 feet. It is in our national airport plan, as 
estimated, ultimately meeting an intercontinental airport, which 
would require or justify a runway of 8,300 feet as shown there. 

Mr. Meaner. Mr. Howell, does this Public Law 211 have sufficient 
funds for the lengthening of runways, as you have just indicated that 
the Cleveland runway would have to be lengthened, or would that be 
something beyond and after the quarter of a billion we had authorized 
last year # 

Mr. Howetz. I am not prepared to answer that question, Mr. 
Meader. I am not prepared to give an estimate for the cost of 
lengthening any of these runways to the degrees shown here that we 
consider desirable. 

We have not had the abilities to include in our annual national 
airport plans, since 1953, the estimate of the cost of the facilities 
which we believe are needed at all of the airports. That is something 
that, as our staff increases, we hope to get back into. 

Mr. Mraper. Have you made any studies to find out which air- 
ports—or communities, rather—in the United States would possibly 
generate sufficient international or intercontinental traffic to justify 
the establishment of an intercontinental airport ? 

Mr. Howey. Our only estimate of that is currently in our plan for 
the few coastal communities that now have nonstop service of any 
terrific length. 

We would, quite frankly, look for such an ability to forecast, to 
Mr. Blatt’s office. 

We have splendid data on which to forecast domestic passengers but 
we have no history on which to base forecasts for transoceanic travel 
from, shall we say, an inland point such as Cleveland or Detroit or 
St. Louis, Chicago, because, traditionally, that has all gone, from 
such history as we have, from the cities that now have the service, 
you see. 

Mr. Mraver. Well, of course, that, I suppose, is based upon the fact 
that the only way of getting across the ocean, until recently, was by a 
boat and they had to go to a seaport to do that; but with the air 
age you can fly a lot of different ways and land anywhere and the 
possibility for developing international ports is almost unlimited, 
depending only upon the demand for the service. 

Mr. Howetu. The demands and the economics; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. It might very well be possible that the Middle West— 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Columbus, Indianapolis, and so on— 
would generate sufficient international traffic to justify at least one air- 
port in the Middle West that could fly directly to Europe. 

Mr. Howet. One of our bibles of airport planning is our air com- 
merce traffic pattern which I would be glad to submit for the review 
of the committee. 
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Mr. Meapver. By the way, do you have any other accumulations of 
data there that we ought to have ? 

Mr. Hower. Mr. Meader, in reply to that I may say that I have 
two briefcases full. 

Airport planning is certainly not a simple matter and the CAA has 
not approached it li a ‘ 

The enplaned traffic data, as reflected in this publication, which we 
get out semiannually, is a good and generally valid indicator of all 
aviation activity in a specific community. 

We like the figures because we don’t have to develop them. These 
are obtained from the submissions of the scheduled air carriers to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. We merely assemble them and publish 
them for wide distribution. 

Mr. Mraper. Do these figures show the origination of the passenger 
even er he may have made his international flight from a seacoast 
airport 

Mr. Howe... No, sir. I would say, for instance, a Detroit passenger 
going to Europe via New York would be counted as.a domestic pas- 
senger from Detroit to New York, except for those that emplane at 
Detroit on an overseas flight. 

And, on page 25 of this publication you will see the overseas em- 
laned traffic, and find that the bulk of it goes from New York, Miami, 
an Francisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle. 

For instance, in calendar year 1955, there were 598 scheduled over- 

seas aircraft departures from Detroit that carried 2,955 passengers. 

From Chicago, there were 300 departures, carrying 4,712 passengers. 

Mr. Meaper. Where is Cleveland 4 

Mr. Howe... There were no overseas flights from Cleveland. 

Mr. Meraper. In other words, both Chicago and Detroit do have 
international air carrier service, Pan American services, both-of those 
communities, I believe? 

Mr. Howe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. While I think that some of the other carriers have 
international flights departing from Chicago and Detroit. 

Mr. Howett. This would reflect only domestic United States-flag 
carriers that are required to submit reports to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. ‘The foreign carriers I believe are not. 

Mr. Buarr. If I may interrupt, I would agree with you, Congress- 
man Meader, on your statement that'a new vehicle may very well 
change our transportation patterns. 

There is no doubt about that being a very great potential. We don’t 
know at the present time whether there will be requirements for 
Denver-Lima direct, Detroit-Mexico City direct flights. 

We don’t always have to think of transoceanic. We can think of 
international travel and long-range flights north and south, as well 
as east and west, which would make many of our midwestern cities 
international ports of embarkation. 

But, that is one of the things that we are trying to forecast and 
study now in our long-range planning. 

We cannot give you a’ positive answer at the present time, but the 
potential certainly does’ exist. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, to get back to the question, Mr. Howell, about 
Public Law 211, the jet transport intercontinental flight was not taken 
into account, as I take it, in setting up your requirement of a quarter 
of a billion dollars for expansion of airport facilities? 
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Mr. Howett. I should say “no;” that it was partially taken into 
consideration because during the hearings on the bill that became Pub- 
lic Law 211, frequent reference was made to the introduction of jet 
transport into our air carrier system. 

Mr. Mraprr. The amount of a quarter of a billion dollars was not 
built up on the basis of a figure for lengthening the runway, or other 
improvements for airport facilities, to accommodate intercontinental 
jet traffic ? 

Mr. Howe. Well, Mr. Meader, the amount set up in Public Law 
211 was set by the Congress since that legislation did not originate 
in the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I have heard different versions of how that 
law originated, but in arriving at the figure of $252 million, about a 
quarter of a billion, was there an item in there which specifically was 
founded upon a study of the improvement of airport facilities to 
accommodate intercontinental jet traffic? By the way, how was the 
figure of a quarter of a billion dollars arrived at? 

Mr. Howe tt. I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Meaper. You didn’t participate in that? 

Mr. Howe tt, No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Is there anyone here from the CAA that has any 
idea about how that quarter of a billion dollar figure was arrived at? 

Mr. Howe tu. There is some speculation that it was obtained by sub- 
tracting from the original $520 million authorization in the original 
Federal Airport Act, the amount previously appropriated by the 
Congress, appropriated or authorized, and that the difference came 
out approximately this $231 million, which was authorized by Public 
Law 211. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Thomas, I asked Mr. Howell to give the commit- 
tee a brief picture of his office and asked him to submit later a list of 
his key personnel and their responsibilities and their length of service 
with the CAA. 


I wonder if you would be willing to do the same for your traffic con- 
trol activity ? 
‘Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The Office of Air Traffic Control is that major component of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration which provides for the safe, orderly, and expeditious 
movement of air traffic . In accomplishing this major objective the Office plans, 
directs, coordinates, and controls the activities of 31 air route traffic control 
centers, 182 airport traffic control towers, and 357 communications stations sit- 
uated in the United States and its Territories. 

The air route traffic control centers provide separation between all aircraft 
operations which are conducted within controlled airspace under instrument 
flight rules (IFR), that is, under conditions of restricted visibility. 

The control towers control the landing and takeoff of aircraft at the major 
terminals in the United States. 

The communications stations provide air and ground communications services 
to aircraft and collect and disseminate weather and other aeronautical informa- 
tion throughout the United States. These facilities are tied together with 
75,000 miles of full-time telephone lines and 100,000 miles of teletype lines. 

The organization chart of the Office of Air Traffic Control and the key people 
serving in that office are shown on the attached tables. In general, all of the 
personnel in key positions have had 15 to 25 years’ experience in air traffic control 

83506—57—_— 30 
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and communications with substantial aeronautical backgrounds prior to be- 
coming associated with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. A brief outline 
of the experience of the director and division chiefs follows: 


Dawid D. Thomas, Director 


Twenty-four years’ experience in aviation with 18 years’ experience in air 
traffic control. Was employed by the CAA in 1938 as an assistant airway traffic 
controller and has progressed through various field, regional and Washington 
positions to Director, Office of Air Traffic Control. He is a commercial pilot with 
multiengine and instrument ratings. 


Henry 8. Chandler, Deputy Director 


Mr. Chandler learned to fly in Boston in 1926 and attended CAA multiengine 
and instrument school at Houston in 1945. Started air traffic control career 
in 1938 at the Boston tower and served at the Buffalo Municipal and Phila- 
delpphia Municipal towers before joining CAA in 1942. He has served in various 
air traffic control capacities in field, regional and Washington offices since that 
time. He was Deputy Chief, Airways Operations Division, prior to his appoint- 
ment as Deputy Director, Office of Air Traffic Control. 


B. R. Moore, Chief, Planning Division 
Mr. Moore was employed by the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 1940 
and since that time has been associated with air traffic control in the capacities 


of airway traffic control operator, airway traffic control inspector and planning 
officer. 


R. E. Sturtevant, Chief, Operations Division. 


Mr. Sturtevant obtained his first commercial pilot certificate in 1929 and flew 
as a pilot with a major airline from 1931 to 1936, at which time he became asso- 
ciated with the Government in air traffic control. He has been continuously 
associated with the Civil Aeronautics Administration except for a period of 
service in the Air Force in World War II. For the past year he has served 
as an alternate to the United States representative of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization Council and as United States member of the ICAO 
Air Navigation Commission in Montreal. 


Procedures Division 


At the present time Mr. Wayne Hendershot, Deputy Chief, is acting as the 
Chief of the Procedures Division. Mr. Hendershot has over 20 years’ experience 
in communications and air traffic control work. 


Office of Air Traffic Control 
Reference 
number 
Director, D. D. Thomas 
Deputy, H. S. Chandler 
Program control staff, A. D. Harvey 
Budget analyst, M. R. McAlister 
Planning Division: 
Chief, B. R. Moore 
Deputy, J. H. Hilton 
Current programs branch, R. I. Gale 
Future requirements branch, L. H. Ditzler 
Operations Division : 
Chief, R. E. Sturtevant 
Deputy, G. C. Pearson 
Facility Operation Branch, J. B. Watson 
Operations Inspection Branch, D. H. Long 
Operations Management Branch, R. A. Taylor 
Airspace Use Branch, E. R. Mehrling 
Procedures Division : 
Chief, 
Deputy, W. Hendershot 
Assistant Chief (International), E. V. Shores 
Military Liaison Branch, F. L. Smith 
ATC Procedures Branch, J. W. Gross. 
Communications Procedures Branch, F. E. Shivers 


NotTg.—The above personnel are designated to serve in an acting capacity pending 
permanent selections. 
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OFFICE OF 
AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 


Operations Procedures 
Division Division 


Facility Military 
Operation Liaison 
Branch Branch 


Future Operations ATC 
Requirements Inspection Procedures 
Branch Branch Branch 


Operations C anmunicati ons 
Management Procedures 
Branch Branch 


Airspace 
Use 
Branch 


Mr. Meaper. I mean later submit the list of names and their posi- 
tions, but if you could just state briefly for the record now the number 
of people you have in Washington and in the field and a general de- 
scription of your setup. 

r. THomas. Mr. Meader, the Office of Air Traffic Control as such 


a been in existence since July 1 of this year. This is a brandnew 
office. 

Prior to that time it was within the former Office of Federal Air- 
ways. The Director was Mr. Tippets, and I was the Deputy Director 
of that office. 


In view of our qpening program and in recognition of the in- 


creasing problems of air traffic control, the CAA has established the 
Office of Air Traffic Control. 

I was on the west coast last week, and all the details of the office are 
not completed, but essentially at the present time there are about 60 
people in the Washington office involved with air traffic control. At 
the present time there are roughly 167 people in the various regional 
offices in supervisory capacity, and something around 8,000 people in 
the operating capacities in the various regions and outside the United 

States. 

_ The function of the Office of Air Traffic Control, is, of course, to 
insure the orderly and expeditious movement of air traffic. That is 
our primary purpose. 
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To do that we operate 31 air traffic control centers. 

Mr. Mexaper. I believe you have some of that in your general state- 
ment. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is in the general statement and perhaps you 
would not care for me to repeat it now. 

Mr. Meaper. I was thinking peLeaeny of having a little memoran- 
dum submitting a list of your key personnel and the length of their 
service, but in general what you have just now given us. 

Mr. Tuomas. The key personnel in the new office are still in the 
process of selection. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have the responsibility for the expenditure of 
funds for equipment for traffic ooateal | 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir; I have the responsibility for all operating 
expenses, that is, personnel, leased services, such as the teletypewriter 
network we talked about, and telephone networks, and the day-to-day 
operating costs. 

Mr. Tippets has the responsibility for the procurement, installation, 
and maintenance of all the equipment. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Motzonan. Mr. Pyle, I think it would be helpful to the com- 
mittee if we had to include for the record, immediately preceding the 
statement of the various representatives and your associates from CAA, 
a short biographical sketch, and it need be and should be very short, 
leaving out nothing important, of course, but it need not be at all 
elaborate, a short biographical sketch which will be incorporated into 
the record linanedintaly preceding the statement of the individual. It 
would be helpful. 

Mr. Pytz. All right, sir. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Pyle, also there has been some suggestion that 
it would be helpful to the committee if we could observe, possibly, 
some of the aircraft using these new navigational equipment and con- 
trol procedures, and, secondly, a traffic control center controlling air- 
craft, both at the present and the prospective equipment that you might 
have under study or development stage. 

Can such a thing as that be arranged ? 

Mr. Pytz. We would be delighted to do that. 

With whom would you like me to work ? 

: er SP OREE With Mr. Plapinger. I think that would be very 
elpful, 
ncidentally, when we adjourn our hearing, our next hearing will 
be room 1501 at 10 o’clock, with Mr. Rothschild, the Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation, and I understand he-will be accom- 
pened by Mr. Lowen, if Mr. Lowen improves enough today. Mr. 
lapinger ? 

Mr. Piarrncer. Mr. Howell, are the airport aid program projects 
ri di or submitted to the Air Coordinating Committee before the 
check is sent out or before final approval ? 

Mr. Howe... With the request that Mr. Morris check me on this, 
prior to submitting individual locations to the Bureau of the Budget, 
the military requests a review, using the Airport Use Panel as a mecha- 
nism to coordinate. 

Since our program is not submitted to. the Bureau of the Budget 
as a place-name program, we periodically submit to the members of 
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the Airport Use Panel, in other words, using the Use Panel as a coor- 
dinating agency, the lists of project requests submitted by sponsors, 
from wihticlt our programs are developed, and request those agencies to 
advise of any conflict. ‘ L 

To date, if my memory is correct, we have not received any indication 
of conflict from the development of a civil airport with any military 
program. ; 

Mr. Morris advises we have had some adjustments. 

Mr. Piaprtnctr. You have had some adjustments? 

Mr. Howet. Yes. 

Mr. PiAvincer. Do you recall offhand what they were, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. There were some indications that there might be pos- 
sible conflict if runways were developed. T have to look at the record, 
but there have been some indications. 

Mr. Piapincer. Have there been few or many ? 

Mr. Morris. Very few. 

Mr. Praprncer. In a staff report on Federal aid to airports, which 
was submitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations in 
June of 1955, there is a statement on page 47 that the act—and I assume 
they are referring to the Federal Airport Aid Act— 
does require the Administrator to consider the needs of both air commrrce and 
private flying, but the act provides little clue as priorities. 

The present criteria admittedly subordinates the needs of private flying to those 
of commerce carriers, 

Whether this accords with the intent of the Federal Airport Act is questionable. 
Can = enlighten us on that intent? 

Mr. Howett. Yes, Mr. Plapinger. That report antedated the pass- 
age of Public Law 211. 

In the administration of the program, when it was reactivated in 
fiscal year 1955, to insure that not only the national interest was served 
but that airports which served a high degree of that national interest 
would receive the limited funds, arbitrary criteria were set up for an 
airport to be eligible to receive Federal aid. It had to have an existing 
and not a forecast, degree of activity, reflected either by an annual 
volume of airline passengers of at least 3,000 or more or a fixed base 
aircraft population of 30 or more, or an equivalent combination of 
those two factors. 

However, Public Law 211 contained rather definite instructions 
to include all types of airports; and another major change was to direct 
that airport terminal buildings be. included. 

Mr. Puarincer. In the report of the Commission itself, in June of 
1955, the Commission stated, at page 175 of its report: 

The Commission also believes that the entire airport aid program would be 
strengthened by increased participation of State and local officials. While State 
approval of projects would not be made a condition precedent to either the 
national plan or the annual program, consultation by Federal officials with the 
appropriate officials of each State should be an invariable practice in shaping 
the plan and program. 


This kind of consultation has been the practice of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
Ihninistration in some States. 


It continues: 


In addition to soliciting the views of States, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion should inform the States of reasons for rejecting State recommendations in 
cases where they have been found unacceptable. 
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Do I gather from that, that last part, that you haven’t been 
telling the States why their program was unacceptable? 

Mr. Howe. If so, we would be subject to criticism because if we 
solicit their comments, obviously we should inform them of why we 
did not carry out their recommendations. 

Mr. Puarincer. I would think so. I just wondered about the im- 
port of the statement. ; 

Mr. Howe tt. The degree of coordination with State agencies de- 
pends on the degree to which the State agency gets into the airport 

icture. 
Mr. Puarrncer. You mean the aggressiveness of the State agency 
involved ? 

Mr. Hower. Not so much the apereestvenees but some State 
agencies are not particularly interested in airport development. 

Not all States have active State aviation agencies. 

Then you go to the other extreme, where some States have very 
active agencies, where your pattern of airport financing is roughly 
25 percent State, 25 percent local, and 50 percent Federal. 

2 In such case we, of course, consider very carefully the views of the 
tates. 

Mr. Prarincer. Do all States have some appropriate official that 
is charged with airport development, or is this confined to only some 
of them? 

Mr. Howe.u. Some States have, shall we say, paper setups, with- 
out any fiscal backup to provide staffs to perform the functions. 

Mr. Ptarrncer. In one of the trade publications in early 1955, it 
stated that— 
as of December 31 CAA had received five rejections of grant offers under its 
fiscal 1955 Federal aid program, representing a total of $1,089,000. 

What are some of the circumstances under which the grant offers 
are rejected 

Mr. Howe... I know of no cases where a grant offer has been re- 
jected, but I should say that that article might refer to our tentative 
allocation. 

Now, when you program approximately 350 projects, the law of 
averages catches up with you and regardless of. how carefully you 
might program, some community might not be able to raise its funds. 
I should say offhand that is about the only reason that a tentative 
allocation would be rejected by a sponsor, that for one reason or 
another it would not be able to proceed with the project. 

Mr. Praprncer. There is a rather curious statement in here that— 
three projects, representing Federal expenditures of $303,000 were completed 
and 3 were contracted for under a total allocation of $1,066,000. 

Does that make any sense ? 

Mr. Howetu. It doesn’t ring a bell with me; no, sir. Is that a State 
publication ? 

Mr. PuarrneeEr. No, this is one of the trade papers, Airports Weekly 
Newsletter, published by American Aviation Publications. It is an 
excerpt from an article in the February 18, 1955, issue. 

Mr. Howe.u. We subscribe to that. I don’t recall the specific ref- 
erence there, but as I say, yes, after we make tentative allocations, 
some communities may be so certain of their financial ability to under- 
take a project that they do submit a request and indicate that they 
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are ready and willing and able to proceed with that request. Maybe 
the citizens of the community reject the bond issue or some emergency 
might come up. 

We had, for instance, one project, it is my recollection in the New 
England area, where the repair of that flood damage last year took 
all of their fiscal resources and they backed out of their request, be- 
cause the money was needed for more critical items. : 

(A supplemental statement, supplied by CAA, after the hearing, 
indicated the following :) 

The statement in Airports in the February 18, 1955, issue was corrected by 
the following statement in the February 25, 1955, issue: 

“Correction: A misinterpretation of terminology resulted in an erroneous 
report that five sponsors had rejected CAA offers of grant agreements for the 
Iscal 1955 program as of December 31 (Airports, February 18). Actually, offers 
had not yet been accepted, and are just pending sponsors signatures. 

Mr. Puaprncer. There was some discussion during the early part 
of the year as to modifying your runway width requirement to 150 
feet rather than—is it 200, the present requirement ? 

Mr. Howe tt. In the larger categories, we have had a maximum 
width of 200 feet, and we are currently giving serious study to a change 
of that standard. 

But, in the meantime, our programing with Federal expenditures is 
only 150 feet, unless of course it is the extension of a runway that is 
already 200 feet in width. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Mr. Morris, I want to ask you whether the recap- 
ture - surplus airports also receives the scrutiny of the Airport Use 
Panel ? 

Mr. Morris. If it affects the civil use of the field; yes, sir. 

Mr. Puaprneer. I mean, where the military wants to come in and 
recapture or repossess an airport built with military funds. 

Mr. Morris, That is eave through the CAA, sir. 

Mr. Puapincer. You referred to a shortage of personnel. Are you 
faced with the same administrative scramble that Mr. Thomas is con- 
fronted with ? 

Mr. Howe tt. No, sir; our shortage comes about just through a cur- 
rent overall shortage of technical personnel, in industry and in Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Meaver. And partly from an expanded program, is it not? 

Mr. Howe... Well, our need for it is related to an expanded pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Meaper. I mean to say, as I recall, you had over 100 vacancies. 

_ Mr. Howe tu. I believe the figures was 74 technical vacanies; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Meaper. But your staffing pattern was increased when Public 
Law 211 was passed, was it not? 

Mr. Howe tt. No, sir, our staffing pattern was increased when the 
Federal-aid airport program was reactivated in 1955. 

It was further increased by approximately 50 positions when Pub- 
lic Law 211 was passed, which expanded the program. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, your shortage of personnel arose from 
the fact that you were increasing the number of people, the number 
of oo in your office, rather than people separating from the 
service 
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Mr. Howett. Yes, sir; our shortage is not caused by separations 
from the service. 

Mr. Meaper. And not caused by any civil-service requirements or 
getting their approval for higher grade positions, as was mentioned ? 

Mr. Howet. No, sir; all of those technical positions fall right into 
the civil-service pattern. It has been in existence for some time. 

Mr. Piaptncer. There was also an item in the same publication I 
referred to before, that stated that a CAA committee recommended 
that responsibility for determining the adequacy of airports used by 
air carriers be transferred to industry, and this applies to airports 
used by carriers operating under part 40 or part 41 certificates. 

Mr. Davis. The answer to that question is, It was‘referred to in- 
dustry for consideration about a year ago, and they advised us that 
they did not want any part of that responsibility, that they thought 
the Federal Government should keep that responsibility. 

Mr. Puarineer. Do I understand then that the Federal Govern- 
ment determines the adequacy of airports? 

Mr. Davis. For air carrier use, that is correct. 

Mr. Praprneer. For air carrier use. 

What does part 40 and part 41 mean? 

Mr. Davis. Part 40 are the rules for the operation of domestic air- 
pa, and part 41 are the rules for the operation of the international 
airlines. 

Mr. Puarrncer. There has been some talk, I don’t recall in whose 
statement it was, either Mr. Thomas or Mr. Tippets, concerning con- 
trolled airspace. 

What is your feeling about the future or the time when we will 
have completely controlled airspace ? 

You mentioned something about the present plan, I believe, calling 
for 24,000 feet during 1957, and a gradual lowering. What is the 
plan along those lines? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Plapinger, if we accelerate our 5-year plan, as 
we have discussed here in the last 2 or 3 days, and would like to do, 
then we will accelerate the time when we will have wider areas of 
control. 

Initially we will exercise the control of all the airspace above 24,000 
feet. Our next step will be at about 15,000 feet, since that will en- 
compass virtually all the pressurized off-airway operations today. 

And that is the next most urgent requirement that we have to face. 
And, initially we will do this under our present manual] system be- 
cause we can get the communications to do this faster than we can 
get the radar in to do it. 

As we can get communication coverage and radar coverage, then 
we can start the control of all aircraft in the high altitude airspace 
regardless of weather. 

I am not sure at this time what that minimum altitude will be, 
because we will need to leave free a for those airplanes which 
cannot be equipped to operate in a fully controlled situation. That 
is, those aircraft not operated by instrument pilots, perhaps, so that 
they could fly in the clouds. Also those that would not have the com- 
«munications capability. 

Mr. Praptncer. This would be in general aviation? 

Mr. Tuomas. In general aviation, 
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So, we have to keep them in mind in doing this. I think perhaps 
the limit may be what we call the nonpressurized space, where aircraft 
can fly without oxygen or special equipment. Everything above that 
would be controlled. 

Then, as to other areas, routes, and zones, we are still developing our 
policy. I would suspect that it will be some years yet before we get 
into that, although very shortly, and by very shortly I mean a year 
orso. I think we will be controlling all aircraft which operate in cloud 
conditions above 15,000 feet. 

Mr. Piartncer. How far are we from automatic reporting ? 

Mr. Tuomas. We are some ways from automatic reporting. There 
is considerable work going on in that field. 

In order to get automatic reporting, however, we need several things. 
We need, first, better navigation in the airplane. That is, azimuth 
and distance information so that there will be something to report. 

We can tie automatic reporting into the altimeter, perhaps, for 
height, the compass for direction, and airspeed, if we needed that much. 

There is no agreed-upon available development at the moment that 
we could put in the airplane which would transmit information auto- 
matically to the ground. Having transmitted information to the 
ground, then we need to tie it into a display, which is not yet developed, 
and tie it in with computers to predict flight paths and conflictions for 
the controller. 

I don’t think the computers would ever exercise judgment, or nto 
for many years, but they could do some of the other work. That is, 
certainly after the completion of the 5-year plan. 

Mr. Piarrncrr. Mr. Thomas, the Harding committee referred to the 
SAGE system as a possible means of air traffic control. Can you tell 
the committee what has been done along those lines by the CAA ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. We have resident people in the Boston area who are 
now studying SAGE;; our technical and evaluation center at Indian- 
apolis is following SAGE very closely, as we are here in Washington. 

Right now, I think it would be too early to speculate as to what part, 
if any or all, that SAGE might apply to the air-traffic-control system. 

It certainly has radar information gathering capabilities; it has 
some display capabilities, but as it is programed now, it is not particu- 
larly useful in air-traffic control. 

This is a matter that has to be studied to work out; perhaps SAGE 
might be modified, although it is my understanding that air defense is 
the most urgent requirement for SAGE, and the desire is to continue 
SAGE as it is now, which probably means that we would utilize some 
elements of SAGE or have some parallel equipment or some other 
arrangement that we are in the process of studying. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Does the military make any payment to the CAA 
for the use of its navigational facilities? 

Mr. THomas. No. On the question of user charge, in general, there 
is no direct payment made to the CAA by anyone. 

Mr. Prarincer. Has that question ever been broached to the mili- 
tary ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Not directly. All the user charge studies, and there 
have been many of them, generally consider that the military use of 
the airways is a charge of the Federal Government and would be in- 
corporated in the CAA budget, and not as a transfer of funds. 
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However, the military do this: Last year, we received approximately 
$10 million in transfer of funds from the military so that we could 
expand our services to take care of their needs where we did not have 
the funds to do so. 

In that sense, they are making payment but they do not pay us 
per airplane in terms of any other conventional accounting method. 

Mr. Motronan. Mr. Meader has a question. 

Mr. Meaprr. Mr. Thomas to get back to the study of the extent to 
which SAGE might be useful in traffic control, is that study being 
conducted solely within the CAA or within your division of CAA 
or is this another subject which is being treated by some interde- 
partmental committee or some division of the Air Coordinating 
Committee ? 

Mr. Tuomas. This is being treated, at the moment, by the Air 
Navigation Development Board and that Board is the one that is 
furnishing the funds for this study. 

However, regardless of committees or boards or anything else, we 
are carrying on the study with our fullest force. 

Mr. Mraper. When you say “we are” who do you mean? 

Mr. Toomas. I mean CAA. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean several divisions within CAA? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; the development and evaluation center at Indi- 
anapolis, Mr. Tippets in Air Navigation, myself in Air Traffic Con- 
trol; it cuts across the board. 

Mr. Meaper. And you are getting complete accessibility to infor- 
mation from the military on their progress of development of SAGE? 

Mr. Tromas. Oh, yes, we have resident people there. 

Mr. Mraper. And would you say, from your contact with the mili- 
tary people, that there is an attitude of cooperation and desire on 
their parts to work out some joint use of SAGE? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it is complete with the one reservation that 
I mentioned, that the major mission or primary mission of SAGE, 
in fact the mission of SAGE, is for an air defense, as an element of 
our air defense. They do not want that position compromised under 
any condition. 

If we recognize that, and we do, then there is complete coopera- 
tion and complete desire. 

In fact, SAGE is a rather elaborate but still only a part of the 
total effort between the Air Defense Command and the CAA. We 
are working with the Air Defense Command and have been for 
quite some time on studying their radars, which radars can we pro- 
cure, which radars of theirs can be use. We have liaison with the 
Air Defense Command. We have joint studies now where we are 
utilizing one of their radars to do anything we want to to just see how 
we can match the two missions. This is outside of SAGE but just 
basically radar. We want to see how we can match the two missions 
of Air Defense and CAA. 

We are using—I am not sure whether it’s just been commissioned 
or shortly will be at one of their Air Defense installations—for traffic 
control. The radar that we are now using is a result of the military 
making them available to us, that is, the long-range radar. 

Our procurement will be CAA financed procurement but it will be 
on military production lines. 

So, we couldn’t ask for better cooperation. 
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Mr. Meaper. Of course, the military will be a customer of your 
traffic-control service. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are one of our biggest customers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Piaprincrr. Customers usually pay for service. Do you think 
they ought to pay ? 

Mr. Tomas. Mr. Plapinger, I have no feeling on that. I feel that 
the Federal Government pays one way or the other, and, as far as 1 am 
‘concerned, it is immaterial whether they transfer the funds or it is 
appropriated directly to us. 

r. Mraprr. Well, they have been much more successful in getting 
money out of Congress than you have. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that I must admit. 

As a personal observation, though, I think perhaps if we had the 
funds directly, there might be some more flexibility in planning than 
there is on arranging for a transfer. 

Mr. Puiarrincer. Do you provide any weather service to the Air 
Forces at the present time? 

Mr. Tuomas. Our communications’ network is, of course, connected 
in with the military services and there is an exchange of weather in- 
formation between such weather as the military may have and the 
general weather as obtained from the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Let me ask you something concerning the common 
“ogi Is there any danger if TACAN is adopted, that because of 
the dynamics of military research, that you might be faced with a new 
system at the end of 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Tomas. I couldn’t answer that directly. I could only specu- 
late, and I would hope that the military always and CAA, as a matter 
of fact, would always have some new improvement or new system un- 
der development so that we could make progress. 

I know very little—we are getting in classified lines—but I am sure 
that they are working on other systems, and I don’t know what the 
target dates would be. 

Mr. Puaprncer. In view of that general question—and my general 
feeling is confirmed by your inferences concerning classified ma- 
terial, at least—might it not be more to the benefit of CAA, which 
apparently feels so strongly about VOR/DME, to say to the mili- 
tary: “Let’s have two systems rather than VOR/DME” low fre- 
‘quency ranges, ADF, and the several that you have mentioned in your 
statement but confine them to two systems, so that the CAA would be 
enabled to go forward with, according to your lights, with a reliable 
azimuth distance measuring system. 

What would be the objections to a bipartisan, if you will, uncom- 
mon system, such as that ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Tippets, I think, will have some additional in- 
formation. 

I might say this, that we have now agreed, and have agreed for 
some time, in effect, to two systems. There has been agreement for 
the interim military tactical system of TACAN to work jointly with 
the VOR, VOR/DME system, until this is resolved. 

Mr. Tippets might want to add to that. 

Mr. Trprets. I can’t particularly, Mr. Plapinger, except the refer- 
ence I made yesterday and the day before, that the Air Coordinating 
Committee has assigned to it the best qualified persons in Government 
and in industry, as a matter of fact, Te these 2 studies that are now 
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being made that will be concluded early in August, and these two 
studies could well develop—the outgrowth of these 2 studies could 
develop along these lines. 

One study was to find out how to get about implementing TACAN 
as such on the airways as fast as possible, taking into account either 
a crash-type temporary program, and ultimately being replaced with 
a more permanent program. 

The second study was for a compromise system that would give, in 
effect, at least, two sets of azimuth indication devices on the airways, 
with a common distance information device. 

And, these groups are putting full time on this at the moment, and 
early in August we will have some facts and figures to go by. 

I would like to say this, that the CAA is as anxious as the military 
to resolve this very complex situation, and it has been complex and 
we have for the past several months devoted all of our efforts, so to 
speak, on the economic, the operational, the technical facets of this 
program, in trying to bring it to an orderly and acceptable conclusion 
to all concerned. 

Mr. Puarincer. You didn’t think it would be feasible to have two. 
systems ? 

Mr. Tiprets. Yes, sir; it may be feasible. It may be necessary. 
There may be some tactical requirements that the military feel cannot 
be met any other way but to have two, and it may be one of the answers. 
I rather say it will not be the answer, but it may well be. 

Somewhere along the line we have to come to a decision as to what 
everyone can live with, and live with that until we come up with a 


new common system of navigation, or have to live with it indefinitely. 

Mr. Praprncer. It just seems to me, and this is really a very un- 
tutored opinion, that because of the dynamics of military aviation, 
let alone the field of civil aviation, that it might be well for the CAA 
to let the military go on its own way and have two systems rather than 
be hung on this impasse or get stuck with the military system and, in 
a few years, have another system | ae as the common system. 


Mr. Trerets. The complexities of both navigation and traffic con- 
trol, with the great volume of aircraft now using the airspace, requires 
a maximum amount of coordination in such a two-system arrange- 
ment, if it were to come to pass. 

I mentioned, I think, previously, the other day, the possibility of 
two actual locations, or at least adjacent to such an extent as to mini- 
mize the conflicts of interactions and other facets that have to be taken 
into account in the traffic-control situation. 

Mr. Meaper. I thought you testified earlier there was an incom- 
patibility between the military and the VOR/DME? 

Mr. Tievets. The incompatibility occurs in the frequency of the 
measuring part of the VOR/DME and the distance information diffi- 
culties on TACAN. 

What I am saying is if a compromise comes to pass, one DME or 
the other will have to be discontinued because of that incompatibility. 
You may end up with 2 azimuth systems, but 1 distance system. 

All of this is under extremely sincere and dedicated study to this 
very day on the part of our — best people. 

Mr. Mraper. I would also like to ask an untutored question. 
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As I understood it, the military’s objection to the civilian distance 
measuring system was that it was not adaptable to aircraft carrier 
use. 

Mr. Tirrers. That is a little out of context, sir. Actually, it is 
the VOR that they feel is not compatible to the aircraft carrier and 
to the beachhead-type landing or such operation as that, and such 
other things that have been brought up in the past, most of which 
have been resolved. 

Actually the DME is not a problem on the aircraft carrier, it is 
the VOR. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, I assume the Navy would like to have a navy- 
wide system, but couldn’t they make a different type of installation 
for their aircraft carrier operations and go along with the Air Force 
and the civilian on non-aircraft-carrier operations? 

Mr. Tirerets. Well, for the same reason you were discussing the 
airport situation transcontinentally a few moments ago, their feel- 
ing is they have so many land bases from which they conduct train- 
ing and certain tactical operations, the Navy as well as the Air Force, 
they want ae so their ships can fly to shore. 

This is one of the problems. 


There may be ways of solving it along that direction, but their 
point is, and it is quite a valid one on the Navy’s part, is that they 
fly inland from the west coast 75 or 100 miles, sel 
as clear far west as Cleveland and Columbus. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, they are trying to cut the weight 
on these planes, anyway, and if they had one that they could use 


they usually fly 


on an air carrier and another one on a land facility, it would add 
a lot of weight. and expense. 

Mr. Trerets. It revolves on both. The question revolves on how 
to have them on both, and, if so, to compromise and get a minimum 
number of each in a compatible investment through the zone of the 
interior, throughout the United States, at least, both in NATO and 
in the international civil aviation, as I discussed the other day. 

But, and I repeat this, that we are working very hard to find a 
good answer and get busy with getting that answer on the way. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, there has certainly been developed quite a 
Ps volume of opinion in Government and in the public generally, 

think, which might generate some incentive for a decision on this 
question. 

Mr. Tiprets. Yes, sir. It is very complicated. It is not a sim- 
ple yes or no.answer. There are a lot of technical questions that have 
to be resolved, and they are all valid questions. They are good 
technical questions, and it will take work. 

We have outside consultants employed of the best caliber in this 
country to try. to bring into focus the real issues and put the unim- 
portant issues aside, and I feel that we are coming to a position 
very shortly where a decision one way or the other will have to be 
made, either one or.the other or a compromise arrangement. 

Mr. Motion. Mr. Blatt, I understood that you had a presen- 
tation you would like to make at this time. 

Mr. Buarr. If I may. 

Mr. Chairman, recognizing the lateness of the hour, I will try to 
make this as brief as possible. 
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The CAA recognizes the need for valid information pertaining to: 
aeronautical activity and growth factors in the aeronautical industry 
in order to plan an orderly program of facilities and services. 

The CAA also realizes that it is essential that we proceed imme- 
diately with the organization and implementation of a research and 
development plan for air traffic control. In other words, we must 
forecast aviation requirements and develop the necessary systems to 
meet these requirements. 

_ Let me describe two major projects that are underway at the present 
time. 

The first project might well be called the long-range requirement 
study. In 1955, in addition to preparing the Federal airways 5-year 
plan, and the current edition of the National Airport plan, it became 
apparent to us that it was necessary to take a longer look into the 
future and lay the groundwork for long-range planning and activities. 

A comprehensive project was therefore initiated to develop infor- 
mation and forecasts in some detail with respect to United States 
requirements in the period between now and in 1970. 

Mr. Motnonan. Let me interrupt you for a moment, if I may. 

That was the rollcall bell, which would require Mr. Meader and 
me to vote. 

In order not to require you to come back for this presentation, would 
it be feasible for you to brief it into the record, that is, brief it to 
us and then put the entire statement into the record, or what would 
you prefer ? 

Mr. Buarr. I would prefer at this time, if I may, to just read one 
answer to a question raised by Mr. Plapinger at yesterday’s session, 
and then to present the entire presentation to you in writing, with 
the necessary charts that go along with it. 

(See appendix exhibit 14, p. 1072.) 

Mr. Buarr. Mr. Plapinger’s question was with reference to the 
Technical Development Center. In essence, Mr. Plapinger wanted 
to know if in the face of previous testimony, anyone wanted to come 
to the defense of the center. 

I do not believe that our Technical Development Center requires 
any defense. The record of the accomplishments of the center truly 
speaks for itself. 

Research and development activities have been performed in the 
CAA and its predecessor agencies since 1939. In 1939 the function 
became an identifiable entity within the CAA. 

The CAA Technical Development Center has participated in the 
development and evaluation of every type of airborne air-navigation 
equipment in common use today. 

Mr. Plapinger asked for a listing of some of the major accomplish- 
ments of the center. I will give you a list of those major accomplish- 
ments in the fields of air navigation and traffic control. 

1. To combat the static interference inherent in low- and medium- 
frequency communications, interference that made the communica- 
tions unreliable and therefore potentially hazardous, the Technical 
Development Center pioneered the development of very high fre- 
quency communications for aviation, both ground to air and air to 
ground. 
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2. Anticipating a requirement for a beam-type low-approach sys- 
tem, the center developed the instrument landing system. This sys- 
tem consists of a localizer that gives the pilot lateral guidance, a guide 
path that provides vertical guidance, and marker beacons which pro- 
vide information with respect to distance from touchdown. The in- 
strument-landing system, the ILS, has been accepted worldwide as 
the international standard for instrument approaches. 

3. Recognizing that air navigation could not continue to grow as 
long as its major navigation device, the low-medium frequency for 
tower range was dependent upon a pilot’s hearing acuity, the 'Tech- 
nical Development Center developed the first very high frequency 
visual range, the VAR. 

4, As an outgrowth of the VAR, the center developed an improved 
range that was omnidirectional in nature and provided static-free 
intelligence to the pilot, the VOR 

5. The basic concepts of 1,000-megacycle distance-measuring devices 
were developed at the center. 

6. The Technical Development Center has developed a data-trans- 
fer device for transferring control data for an air-route-traflic-control 
center to nppraeth control tower. This equipment is being placed in 
service in the Pittsburgh area at the present time. 


7. Through the utilization of dynamic simulator installed at the 
center, the Technical Development Center has developed the air-traf- 
fic-control procedures now in use at the major terminals in the United 
States. 

A total list of components developed at the center, I am sure, would 


not be of interest to the committee. 

It might be interesting, however, to note that in 1954 the National 
Business Aircraft Association presented to the Director of the CAA 
Technical Development Center a special award in recognition of the 
substantial contributions made by the center to the development of air- 
navigation aids, equipment, and procedures. 

My recitation of major accomplishments of the Technical Develop- 
ment Center might lead you to believe that I am rather proud of the 
establishment. That is true. I am proud of the resources we have 
at the center, resources of personnel, plant, and know-how. 

However, do not get the impression that we in CAA are totally 
satisfied with our research and development effort. As Administra- 
tor Lowen indicated in his opening remarks, we hope to accelerate our 
efforts in the research and development area through administrative 
emphasis and increased fiscal support. 

Mr. Motitonan. Thank you very much, Mr. Blatt. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make it clear, as did 
Mr. Blatt, that this was criticism received from a previous witness 
and was not my own. Asa matter of fact, I would like to acknowledge 
the very generous cooperation and the assistance that we have received 
from the staff of CAA in preparing for these hearings. We met with 
Mr. Pyle, Mr. Howell, Mr. Morris, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Thomas who, 
on what undoubtedly was a very busy afternoon, prior to his going 
to Italy, talked with us. We are very much appreciative of all of 
that aid and also, during these hearings, of Mr. Siegel’s, who has made 
a number of exhibits and information available to us. 
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Mr. Mottonan. I am sorry it is not going to be possible for us to 
receive the remainder of the statement, other than in the record, but 
it will certainly be considered. 

And, to all of you people, we appreciate very much your coming in. 

We will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., July 11, 1956, the subcommittee re- 
cessed to reconvene at 10a. m., July 12, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1956 


HovuseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEF on Lega AND Monetary AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 


Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:25 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Robert H. Mollohan (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Mollohan, Griffiths, Meader, Minshall, and 
Chudoff. 

Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel. 

Mr. Motionan. A quorum is present. The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

We have with us this morning the Honorable Louis Rothschild, 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Morzonan. Mr. Rothschild, would you be good enough to give 
us a very brief biographical sketch of yourself prior to your prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Roruscutip. I will be very happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

In 1853 a couple of young men left Ohio and went west by river 
boat to find their fortunes in the West. When they ran out of money, 
which wasn’t too long, they disembarked at Leavenworth, Kans. 

One of those young men was my grandfather. He started a trading 
post out there. He traded first for articles manufactured of fur, prin- 
cipally men’s hats and women’s coats. And my father was born there, 
as was I 

That trading post developed into a store eventually, then into a 
group of stores. And throughout my father’s life and my own we 
attempted to make the business grow larger, and we did. And when 
I got out of it a few months ago it was a group of seven stores. 

I was educated in the public schools of Kansas City. And when 
it came time to go to the university, I went east to school and graduated 
from the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University in 1920. 

I went immediately into the family business. And we had some 
other interests of one kind or another, as most folks do, one of which 
was a cattle ranch. For many years T owned and operated a sizable 
cattle ranch out in western Kansas. I was also interested in com- 
munity activities of various kinds, and served the city government of 
Kansas City on a noncompensated basis for 17 years, and came down 
here in 1953 on a temporary job—and I am still here. 
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My first job was one which I explained to you gentlemen some time 
ago, in connection with the operation and sale of the Federal Barge 
Line. I went from that to the job of Maritime Administrator and 
Chairman of the Maritime Board, where your distinguished colleague 
served as General Counsel, and was in that job for 20 months, when I 
became Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 

Mr. Mraper. When did you become Under Secretary ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. February 1955. 

Mr. Minsuatut. Mr. Rothschild, as an Administrator, what was the 
maximum number of employees you had? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. In my own business? 

Mr. MinsHatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roruscuivp. We had about a thousand people. 

Mr. Mraper. Whom did you succeed as Under Secretary of Com- 
merce 4 

Mr. Rotuscuitp. Robert B. Murray, Jr. 

Mr. Cuuporr (now presiding). Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Cuuporr. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Roruscuizp. | appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
your subcommittee once again. The topics which your counsel out- 
lined in his letter to me describing the scope of these proceedings are 
of tremendous importance to all of us. The many difficulties to be 
faced if we are to continue our progress in aviation have already been 
the object of serious study by various other committees of Congress as 
well as within the executive branch. We have been aware for some 
time that this subject is of sufficient importance to justify the tre- 
mendous interest which has been shown. 

Witnesses who have preceded me have discussed some of the serious 
problems which have resulted from the rapid development of our 
aviation. Your interest in these problems has served to highlight the 
many things which are being done to overcome these difficulties. 

The CAA’s 5-year plan to spend $246 million to expand our air 
navigation and traffic control facilities and the steps already taken to 
implement this tremendous undertaking have been described for you. 
The report of the Aviation Facilities Study Group appointed by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget was taken by your sub- 
committee as the basic framework for this i inquiry. The able Chair- 
man of this group, Mr. William B. Harding, has already described 
for you the task of planning for our long-range future needs which 
has been undertaken by Mr. Edward P. Curtis who was appointed 
for this purpose by President Eisenhower. I mention these things 
to emphasize again the extent to which the executive branch has al- 
ready expanded its efforts to assure that everything possible will be 
done so that our aviation may continue its tremendous progress. 

You have already heard from many qualified technicans concerning 
the complex processes and machinery involved in the development 
and movement of our military and civil aircraft. One of my pri- 
mary responsibilities is the administration and supervision of some 
of the important agencies of the executive branch concerned with 
aviation—the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee. I am also a member of the Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board. Each of these agencies has already been dis- 
cussed to some extent—each has important functions with respect to 
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the immediate problem of keeping our aircraft flying and our flight 
operations expanding. : 

At the outset, we must recognize that the executive branch cannot 
limit its interest to the needs of any one group which uses the air. 
We must do our utmost to assure that, to the maximum consistent with 
same operations, all who need to use the air may be permitted to do so. 
This must include the military as well as the civil—private as well as 
commercial transports. In doing our task we must give full con- 
sideration to the needs of our national defense, the availability of 
funds, and the attainability of technological tools adequate to meet 
the demands of our ever speedier and increasingly diverse aircraft. 

Our progress in the air during the past 10 years has been at a faster 
rate than any of our most optimistic forecasters have been willing to 
expect. The number of people who fly and the number of aircraft 
which are flown in this country is so great as to leave us no reasonable 
basis for comparison with the experience of any other nation in the 
world. In this progress we have had many difficulties to overcome. 
Our record in overcoming so many of these obstacles is a clear testa- 
ment to the technical skill and devotion to duty of those who build, 
fiy, and direct the movement of our aircraft. 

In spite of occasional tragic setbacks, we have compiled a truly 
remarkable record of safety in the air. But, we all know that we can- 
not relax our continuous effort to improve and expand the methods 
and facilities which must keep our civil planes flying safely and our 
military aircraft free to move the instant such need should arise. 

With these factors in mind, let us discuss some of the organizations 
in the executive branch which are working to meet our aviation needs. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration: The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is the agency of the executive branch primarily re- 
sponsible for the promotion and development of our air commerce 
and the enforcement of regulations to insure its safety. The regula- 
tions which the CAA must enforce are promulgated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which is an independent regulatory agency. The spe- 
cific functions and organization of the CAA have already been 
described in detail by the Administrator and his aids. 

The CAA has been an agency within the Department of Commerce 
since 1940. Prior to that time, for about 2 years, the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics was an independent official of the executive 
branch. However, during this short period the scope of his func- 
tions was very limited mainly because of the primitive state of avia- 
tion at that time. Since 1940, when the CAA became a part of the 
pmpenantns of Commerce, this agency has grown as the result of 
additional legislative responsibilities and the great progress made by 
the aviation industry until today it employs about 16,000 people; it 
is accountable for the annual expenditure of about $250 million; and 
it is entrusted with the maintenance and operation of air facilities 
valued at millions of dollars more. 

The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics is responsible to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce through the Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation—the office which I hold. All of the responsibilities 
and functions of the Administrator are derived by delegation to him 
of functions and responsibilities which the law imposes upon the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. These delegations have been purposely made 
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broad so as to assure the Administrator adequate freedom to conduct 
his operations. The ultimate responsibility for the purper pene ene 
of this agency must and does, however, remain with the Secretary o 
Commerce who is a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

The proper fulfillment of the responsibilities delegated to the Ad- 
ministrator requires of him the utmost in efficient management, effec- 
tive coordination, attention to air safety, and sound and imaginative 
planning. To achieve this, the Administrator must have top-level 
support from various segments of the executive branch as well as con- 
siderable funds from the Congress. The Department of Commerce 
must provide the essential support to assure the cooperation of other 
departments of the executive branch and adequate appropriations 
from Congress. 

We in the Department of Commerce have long been aware of our 
responsibilities in regard to the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Both Secretary Weeks and I have actively recommended to Congress, 
through its appropriations committees, the support of CAA with 
funds to assure fulfillment of its vital functions. We have supported 
the CAA within the executive branch to procure the widest possible 
acceptance of its programs. We have also been keenly conscious of the 
fact that in years gone by Congress has been critical of extravagances 
in the operation of the CAA and the failure to justify substantial 
financial requests with adequately planned programs. As a result, 
Congress has, on occasion, been reluctant to advance funds in the 
amounts sought for various facilities and operations. Money is just 
not to be had from Congress merely for the asking. I know—I have 
been before too many Appropriations Committees ever to try to get 
funds without first being able to justify fully the need and assure com- 
pletely the prudent expenditure of every penny sought. We have, 
are he been compelled to evaluate constantly the operations of the 
CAA and demand corrective action whenever such need has arisen. 
Faced with the conflicting requirements which the Government must 
meet in these turbulent times, we know how important it is that civil 
aviation have a strong, responsible voice at the Cabinet table and be- 
fore the committees of Congress. That voice finds its greatest strength 
when it has back of it the assurance of effective administration and 
sound planning. Concrete results are already being realized as may be 
seen in the greatly increased appropriation for the establishment of 
expanded navigation facilities which Congress authorized this year. 

The 5-year plan has had wide acceptance by those who have ap- 
peared before you. That acceptance was no accident. The 5-year 
plan was fully coordinated with all who might have a contribution 
to make, both in Government and in industry. When we went be- 
fore Congress to obtain funds needed to effectuate the plan, we were 
prepared, and so Congress appropriated the money. 

Some of those who have appeared before you have suggested a 
panacea for our aviation problems—an independent Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics with supreme authority over all users of the 
airspace—civil and military; aviation and nonaviation. I think Con- 
gressman Meader put this proposal in its proper perspective when 
he pointed up the impracticality of an independent agency for each 
function of government or expecting our military defense require- 
ments to be made subordinate to our civil aviation, or that civil avia- 
tion needs should exclude the demands of our other technological re- 
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quirements. There are problems in providing for all our aviation 
needs. These are problems which must. be solved if it is within the 
range of human possibility todo so. We in the Department of Com- 
merce will continue to insist that there be no relaxation in the effort to 
solve these problems, and we will continue to provide whatever assist- 
ance is necessary in the executive branch and with the Congress to 
assure the achievement of these results. 

Air Coordinating Committee: The Air Coordinating Committee is 
an interdepartmental agency originally and voluntarily established in 
1945 by the Departments of Commerce, War, Navy, and State as a 
result of a serious need for interagency coordination evidenced dur- 
ing World War II. On September 17, 1946, President Truman es- 
tablished ACC as a permanent coordinating agency by Executive 
Order 9781. Its organization was most recently formalized by Ex- 
ecutive Order 10655 issued January 28, 1956, by President Eisen- 
hower. I have here a copy of that Executive order which I would ap- 
preciate having inserted in the record. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Without objection, it may be placed in the record. 

(The Executive order is as follows:) 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
EXECUTIVE OrDER 10655 
AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United States, and 
in order to provide for the fullest development and coordination of the aviation 
policies and activities of Federal agencies, it is ordered as follows: 

1 (a) The Air Coordinating Committee (hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mittee), established by Executive Order No. 9781 of September 19, 1946, as 
amended by Executive Order No. 10360 of June 11, 1952, shall have as members 
one representative from each of the following-named agencies (hereinafter 
referred to as member agencies) : the executive Departments of State, Treasury, 
Post Office, and Commerce, the military departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The members of the Committee shall be designated by the respective 
heads of the member agencies. The President shall name one of the members 
as Chairman of the Committee. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization shall each designate one rep- 
resentative of his agency as a nonvoting member of the Committee. 

(b) Each officer or body authorized under subparagraph 1 (a) hereof to de- 
signate a member of the Committee shall also designate one or more alternate 
members, as may be necessary. 

(ec) The Committee shall establish procedures to provide for participation, 
including participation in voting, by a representative of any agency not named 
in paragraph 1 (a) hereof in connection with such aviation matters as are of 
substantial interest to that agency. 

2. The Committee shall examine aviation problems and developments affect- 
ing more than one member agency; develop and recommend integrated policies 
to be carried out and actions to be taken by the member agencies or by any other 
Government agency charged with responsibility in the aviation field; and, to the 
extent permitted by law, coordinate the aviation activities of such agencies except 
activities relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial functions. 

3. The Committee shall consult with Federal interagency boards and commit- 
tees concerning in any manner with aviation activities; shall consult with the 
representatives of the United States to the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion; and, where appropriate, shall consult with other international bodies con- 
cerned with civil aviation and recommend to the Department of State general 
policy directives and instructions for the guidance of the said representatives. 

4. The Committee, after obtaining the views of the head of each agency con- 
cerned, shall submit to the President, together with the said views, (a) such of 
the Committee’s recommendations on aviation policies as require the attention of 
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the President by reason of their character or importance, (b) those important 
aviation questions the disposition of which is prevented by the inability of the 
agencies concerned to agree, and (¢c) an annual report of the Committee’s activi- 
ties during each calendar year, to be submitted not later than January 31 of the 
next succeeding year. 

5. The heads of the member agencies shall cause their respective agencies to 
use the facilities of the Committee in all appropriate circumstances, and, con- 
sonant with law, to provide the Committee with such personnel assistance as 
may be necessary. 

6. This order supersedes Executive Order No. 9781 of September 19, 1946, and 
Executive Order No. 10360 of June 11, 1952. 

7. This order shall not be construed as necessitating the redesignation of mem- 
bers of the Committee, or the renaming of the Chairman of the Committee, serving 
on the date hereof. 

DwicHt D, EISENHOWER. 

THE WHitE Hovss, January 28, 1956. 

Mr. Rornscuitp. The Committee itself consists of sub-Cabinet offi- 
cers representing the Departments of State, Treasury, Post Office, 
Commerce, Army, Navy, Air Force, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
the Federal Communications Commission, The Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 

zation are also represented as nonvoting members. A major portion 
of the Committee’s work is carried on by technical, economic, and legal 
divisions and a number of highly specialized subcommittees and panels 
which effectively coor dinate on a day-by-day basis numerous policies, 
working agreements, and standardization of such related matters as 
W eather, navigation and traffic control, visual aviation ground facili- 
ties, aeronautical charts, airspace utilization, and others. Industry 
representatives appear before the Committee from time to time and 
participate as members on most of its technical divisions, panels and 
subcommittees. 

[I have been designated by the President to serve as Chairman of the 
Air Coordinating Committee. I also represent the Department of 
Commerce. The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics is my alternate. 
In addition, the Administrator and many other officials of the CAA 
serve as chairmen and members of the many technical groups which 
do much of the work of the ACC. 

The ACC serves as the focal point for Government agencies to meet 
vith each other on the many and diverse problems of the air age. If it 
did not exist, there would have to be some agency like it. As in all 
areas of government, many apparent conflicts can be settled if the 
parties are afforded the opportunity to explore their reasonable needs 
with each other. This is the function of the ACC, and it is the reason 
that its membership includes both aviation and nonaviation agencies. 

{ believe one witness recommended that the ACC be abolished. Vir- 
tually all of the other witnesses showed an awareness of its extensive 
work because they have served on many of its wor king groups and have 
participated in the resolution of some of the very important matters 
which were referred to the ACC for coordination. It is only natural 
to lose sight of important accomplishments when the few exceptionally 
controversial cases receive so much public notice. However, in the 
great majority of cases, matters referred to the ACC are successfully 
coordinated and a solution acceptable to all interested parties is found. 
Since I have been Chairman, the ACC has successfully handled such 
important matters as the C AA’s5- -year plan, the long distance air navi- 

gation program, the determination of the United States position for 
numerous international aviation conferences, and others. I have 
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found, in my experience as Chairman, that the ACC properly used can 
be most effective in bringing about unified policy and implementing 
action. 

Air Navigation Development Board: The Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board was established by the Secretaries of Defense and Com- 
merce for the purpose of guiding the research and development lead- 
ing to an advanced common sy stem of air nav igation and traffic con- 
trol for the futre. I have a copy of its charter which I would ap- 
preciate having in the record. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Without objection, let it be admitted in the record. 

Mr. Roruscutiwp. The Chairmain of ANDB is Dr. Clifford C. 
Furnas, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment. I am the Commerce Department member. The Department 
of Defense and the Department of Commerce have equal responsi- 
bility and authority on the Board. In the event of failure of these 
members to reach agreement on any matter before the Board, such 
matter is referred to the Secretaries of Defense and Commerce for 
determination. It has been possible up until now to arrive at agree- 
ments on the technical, research, and development matters which the 
Board handles. 

(ANDB charter, see appendix, exhibit 15, p. 1086.) 

The ANDB has many research and dev elopment projects of the 
common system. I am providing for the record the Board’s most 
recent project status report which lists the current ANDB projects 
as apportioned and financed among the cooperating agencies. And 
this is a copy of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Rothschild, it is quite lengthy. I wonder if 
you want the entire report in the record. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I am just offering it for the committee’s use, Mr. 
Chairman. If you want it in the record, all right, and if not, that 
is all right, too. 

Mr, Cuvporr. It is the Semiannual Project Status Report, report- 
ing period July 1, 1955, through January 31, 1956. 

T will turn this over to counsel for the committee and let him go 
through it, and if he finds anything that he feels should be in the 
record in this report, he will bring it back to the subcommittee and 
offer it to the chairman for the committee to decide whether or not 
to include it. 

Mr. Mzaper. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Cuvporr. Surely. 

Mr. Meaper. Does this pr oject status report which you just handed 
the chairman contain anywhere therein a list of those subjects upon 
which the Air Navigation Development Board has not been able to 
reach agreement ? 

Mr. Roruscun. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Meader, there 
are no such projects on which there has been failure to reach agree- 
ment. As my statement points out here at the bottom of page 12, it 
has been possible up to now to arrive at agreement on the technical 
research and development matters which the Board has had. 

Mr. Meaper. I am just thinking that the TACAN-VOR/DME con- 
troversy was one on which the Air Navigation Board was not able 
to reach agreement. Is that right? 
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Mr. Roruscuixp. I don’t think that is right. I think they reached 
agreement on their phase of the undertaking and passed it on to the 
ACC, who now have it under study. 

Mr. Meaper. You haven’t completed your work, you have pending 
matters on which 

Mr. Rornscuitp. Not at the ANDB level. The ANDB level was 
asked to report on the technical aspect of it. 

Mr. Meaper. I am not referring solely to the TACAN-VOR/DME 
controversy, but aren’t there other subjects pending ? 

Mr. Rornscriip. You will find a list of those projects in the report 
T just rendered, and they are all under study, or were under study 
at the time that the report was rendered. 

Mr. Meapver. Was that just this one page? 

Mr. Puarrncer. I assume it is divided into sections, and that the 
third section is project status. 

(See appendix, exhibit 16, p. 1087.) 

Mr. Mraner. I guess counsel had better go through it to see whether 
there is some list that should be in the record. 

The reason I asked the question was that I noticed you said you 
arrived at agreement on everything, and some of the witnesses before 
have indicated that one of the difficulties with these interagency com- 
mittees is that they arrive at a stalemate sometimes when they can’t 
agree, and nothing happens. And I was—— 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Were they members of another body, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Mraper. I think one was General Arnold, and I think even 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Halaby were disappointed that these agencies 
seemed to be able only to resolve disputes, and they thought some- 
thing more was needed where leadership could be exercised rather 
than merely a conference for ironing out difficulties. And I believe 
General Arnold suggested, if you read his testimony, that these inter- 
agency committees should be able to come to a solution of their dif- 
ficulties by a majority vote rather than to have equal representation 
or require unanimous consent. That is why I was a little bit con- 
cerned that you might have had difficulty in ANDB and arrived at 
stalemates. 

Mr. Rornscuitp. These matters frequently take a lot of time. For 
instance, IT have been a member of ANDB—-since I have been a mem- 
ber of ANDB there has been no matter on which there has not been 
agreement. 

Now, in the total history of the ACC there has never been a matter 
which has had to be referred to higher authority for failure to reach 
agreement, since its inception. 

Mr. Mraper. Haven’t there been things that have been pending for 
quite a long period of time before both the ACC and the ANDB, 
that have just never been referred up to the President? 

Mr. Roruscuip. There was no occasion to refer them to the Pres- 
ident until such a point had been reached at which agreement was 
ae And that situation has never risen in the history of the 
ACC. 

Mr. Mrapver. You have quite a number of things where you haven't 
reached the point where you say you can agree, but you keep on, 
trying to agree—you haven’t arrived at a disagreement, you haven’t 
arrived at anything. 
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Mr. Roruscutrp. Mr. Meader, I am Chairman of the ACC, and 
we don’t operate that way under my chairmanship. There were a 
number of matters that were hanging fire when I became Chairman, 
but I think you will find that the workload of the ACC is on a totally 
current basis. 

Mr. Mraper. I am certainly glad to hear that. And if you have 
a similar status report for the Air Coordinating Committee similar 
to the one for the Air Navigation Development Board, I think 
it would be helpful for the committee to have it, if it doesn’t already 
have it. 

Mr. Roruscump. I would be happy to furnish it. 

(See appendix, exhibit 17, p. 1139.) 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Rothschild, would you complete your state- 

ment, and then of course counsel may have some questions to ask 
you. 
* Mr. Roruscurp. The ANDB also has the task of sifting through 
the large volume of highly classified military development projects 
and arranging for application of those which are suitable for the 
common system. In addition, it is responsible for initiating develop- 
ment projects for the common system by allocating the development 
work to the member agencies under a shared money arrangement. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on H. R. 11065. 

H. R. 11065 proposes the creation of a 16-member commisison to be 
known as the Teamninelen on Reorganization of Aviation Agencies. 
This Commisison is to make a complete study of the agencies of the 
Government which deal with aviation and related matters. Its pur- 
pose would be to find ways to simplify the structure of Government as 
it relates to aviation matters and to eliminate existing conflicts, dupli- 
cations, and overlapping functions and activities. The Commission 
would be authorized to appoint a staff, hold hearings, subpena wit- 
nesses and documents, take testimony from agencies of the Federal 
Government. The Commission is directed, after a full and complete 
investigation, to formulate and present to the President for trans- 
mittal to Congress specific programs and policies to improve the func- 
tions and activities of the Government in the field of aviation. 

We have, in the field of aviation, many pressing problems which must 
be attended to immediately. We know that others are sure to arise 
in the future. In this state of things we can certainly use all pos- 
sible help. We also need all possible cooperation so that programs 
already initiated or about to be initiated are not caught in delay 
and uncertainty from too many groups seeking answers where an- 
swers already have been found or trying to assess blame for faults 
already corrected. We realize all too well that there is no per- 
fection in any system. We know the need for constant evaluation and 
reevaluation of practices, procedures, and facilities as well as the 
need for sound planning for the future if we are to have continued 
progress in the air. 

What the Government is already doing with the cooperation of Con- 
gress has been described for you in terms of the organizational reforms 
being made in the CAA and the additional facilities being obtained to 
implement the 5-year Federal airways plan. The Congress has al- 
ready given much sympathetic consideration for the financial needs 
of aviation. Expanded appropriations are now being used to obtain 
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more and better facilities just as quickly as the moneys can be trans- 
lated into delivered equipment and trained personnel. It is vital 
that those concerned with this work be permitted to go ahead with- 
out undue interruption. 

Just a few months ago, as the result of recommendations made to 
the Bureau of the Budget by the group working with Mr. William B. 
Harding, the President appointed Mr. Edward P. Curtis as his special 
assistant to undertake the development of plans to meet our long-range 
aviation needs. Mr. Curtis is already on the job and working to per- 
form the task set out for him. He has, in his work, the fullest support 
of all levels of the executive branch, including the President himself. 
We believe that the best course to take at this time would be to permit 
Mr. Curtis to continue his work without interruption and without the 
inevitable duplication and confusion which would result if another 
group were to be appointed to deal with the very same matters. We 
are sure that once Mr. Curtis has made his recommendations, both the 
Congress and the executive branch will be in the best possible position 
to make the evaluations contemplated by H. R. 11065 and to take such 
action as may be shown to be desirable and necessary. We believe that 
the organization contemplated by H. R. 11065 is unnecessary, and we, 
therefore, urge against enactment of this bill. 

LT appreciate the patience and interest. with which you have heard me. 
You a indicated you have questions, and I will be glad to try to 
answer them. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Mr. Meader, I think you had questions. 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it would be appropriate at this point 
in the record to insert the official report of the Department of Com- 
merce on H. R. 11065, and possibly all of the other reports from agen- 
cies who have reports to put in our record. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have the reports ? 

Mr. Piarrncer. We have. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Without objection, let them be admitted in the record. 

(See appendix, exhibit 18, p. 1154.) 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Rothschild, first I would like to ask you about the 
legislation which you referred to most recently. I take it you agree 
with the Harding committee conclusion that the study of the agencies 
dealing with aviation problems in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment ought to be made. 

Mr. Rorucump. Mr. Meader, the Department of Commerce coop- 
erated very diligently with the Harding committee in their undertak- 
ings here, and were part and party of their findings. Their findings 
indicate that there are areas which are not adequate, and their princi- 
pat concern, as I read their report, was over the fact that we seem to 

e developing our aviation facilities and other aviation matters on too 
short a term basis, and that we should be taking a look at what we are 
going to need for years ahead, so that as we go along, fit to the longer 
pattern those things which will be available and useful for that longer 
period, 

Mr. Meaper. As I recall it, the Harding committee pointed out 
that there were some 75 agencies and committees in the field of aviation, 
and it didn’t criticize necessarily the number of them, but felt there 
was an absence of top-level systems, which was the language I believe 
they used—I am not sure just what they meant by that—but I 
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gathered from their comment on the Government agencies dealing 
with aviation that there was a kind of a patchwork of agencies and 
committees not very well brought together with some top direction. 
Do I misinterpret the meaning of the Harding committee report as 
its deals with the organizational structure of agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. RoruscuiLp. Let me comment first of all about the number of 
agencies that appear to be concerned with aviation matters. And let 
me say only this, if you are referring to that chart—and I suppose 
you are—with all the many lines running in all directions 

Mr. Meaper. It was called the 

Mr. Prapincer. Simplified Research and Development Structure 
and Coordinating Organizations Involved in Common System of 
Air Navigation and Traffic Control. (See p. 477.) 

Mr. Roruscuizp. Let me point first that many of the agencies in- 
dicated thereon as having connections are nongovernmental agencies, 
this is not a picture of the committees in Government. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean industry advisory committees ? 

Mr. Rornscurmp. Yes; and committees of a similar sort are also 
on that chart. 

The line would indicate that also every piece of paper—or might 
indicate that every piece of paper having to do with everything under 
consideration by any one of the elements on that chart would have 
to be routed over every one of these lines. Actually that is not so, 
Mr. Meader. I think it would be well and interesting and informa- 
tive for the members of this committee if they could arrange in person 
to come down and spend a few hours or a few days with some of these 
committees to see exactly what they do do. I think it would be 
revealing and important. 

Now, T have no personal interest in the continuation or noncontin- 
uation of anything which is less than good. But I do know, as I 
said in my statement, that if, for instance, we do not have an Air 
Coordinating Committee, and if it were to be stopped this afternoon, 
we should have to have another vehicle tomorrow, because the opera- 
tion could not continue without some place for the functions of the 
Air Coordinating Committee to be handled. 

Mr. Meaper. Just so the record is clear, rather than depending 
upon my recollection, I would like to read this paragraph, Mr. Chair- 
man, and it is from page 30 of the Harding report, which is under 
section 5, Government Organization. And it is the work of J. Gordon 
Bennett, Jr., who I understand is now Mr. Curtis’ right-hand man. 

Mr. Roruscuity. Y es, Sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And this is the quote: 

There are now 75 subcommittees and special working groups addressing them- 
Selves to aviation facility matters. The existence of so many groups is not in 
itself an evil, but it is increasingly apparent that the process of coordination is 
becoming more and more time consuming, and that preoccupation with current 
issues tends to obscure forward vision. 

Mr. Roruscui.p. I thought I spoke to that part of that paragraph 
afew momentsago. And that to me is the most significant part of the 
comment, the “preoccupation with current issues tends to obscure for- 
ward vision.” As I indicated, we have in the operating agencies been 
so concerned with what we are going to do today that there is a weak- 
ness in our long-range planning. And that i is, as 1 pointed out in this 
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paragraph, the function I understand Mr. Curtis to be charged with 
at the present time. 

Mr. Mraper. The Harding committee report is in some ways an 
alarming report, which indicates that if we don’t do something pretty 
soon about the setup in the executive branch of the Government in avia- 
tion matters that technical progress and the industry are going to be so 
far ahead of the Government that we may have a very disastrous situa- 
tion. And it was on that basis that they recommended this study to be 
made by Mr. Curtis. And I understand in general that you share the 
Harding committee’s views and conclusions on that matter of Govern- 
ment organizations. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I should like to say further that we are cooperating 
most closely with General Curtis, and offering him every facility at our 
command. 

Mr. Meaver. Now, H. R. 11065 is not in disagreement with the 
Harding committee’s conclusion that a study needs to be made—it 
varies from their recommendation only as to whether a study should 
be made by one individual in the executive branch of the Government, 
or by a commission, on which both Congress and industry as well as 
the executive branch of the Government can have representation and 
can participate in the fact finding which will provide the foundation 
for any policies and legislative and fiscal programs which may result 
from the study. That is essentially correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. That is the way I understand it, yes, sir.. 

Mr. Meaper. And I take it that comments in your statement and in 
the official report of the Commerce Department—and I think it is 
similar to other reports from the Government agencies—don’t see any 
need for Congress to have a hand in this study. 

Mr. Roruscmp. I don’t get that impression at all, Mr. Meader. 
Whatever the result of Mr. Curtis’ investigation, whatever he turned 
up will be fully available to the Congress. The executive position is 
that this study is underway, and it has proceeded a considerable dis- 
tance, and if a study were to be started by a commission now there 
would first of all be the necessity of getting a commission organized, 
then finding staffs to work with the commission, and then arranging 
for funds for that commission to operate, and then they would be plow- 
ing exactly the same ground that Mr. Curtis is already working and 
that they would be doing it perhaps 18 months or 2 years behind Mr. 
Curtis, and to some extent, some substantial extent, they would be 
slowing up Mr. Curtis’ present operation, because there would be a 
nataral paleataiie on his part, perhaps, to do certain things if they 
knew this commission were in being. But the Congress has a whole- 
hearted part in the Curtis process right now. 

Mr. Meaper. On this point of interfering with Mr. Curtis’ work, 
do you see any reason why the President couldn’t name Mr. Curtis 
as chairman of the commission, and the commission could take ad- 
vantage of everything Mr. Curtis has done, including the staff that 
he has assembled—in fact, wouldn’t it be quite unusual if Congress 
did pass this law and the President didn’t veto it, to name somebody 
else as the chairman of the commission ? 

Mr. Roruscutxp. Surely I wouldn’t want to speak for the Presi- 
dent, I have no authority to do so. 

Mr. Meaprer. There is nothing to prevent his appointing Mr. Curtis 
as chairman, and it would be, in view of the fact that he has made 
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some progress, natural to take advantage of that progress by naming 
him as chairman of the commission, and transferring all the func- 
tions of the staff he has acquired to the commission. Wouldn’t that 
be the normal thing to do? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I think so. But I am a member of a Government 
commission—it has nothing to do with aviation—and if there is a 
slower and more ponderous way to get anything done than through 
a commission, I haven’t seen it. Birk yh 

Mr. Mraver. Do you think that is slower than the Air Coordinating 
Committee ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I want to say in comment that I don’t know whether 
it is slower than the Air Coordinating Committee, but I know that 
as long as I have been in legislative bodies, a good way to hamstring 
anything you want to get done is to appoint a commission to get it 
done. 

Mr. Mraper. Of course, General Arnold, of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, said in commenting on this bill that he was familiar with 
the Hoover Commission, the Randall Commission and the Kestnbaum 
Commission, and so forth, and I was rather shocked to hear him say 
that he didn’t think the Hoover Commission had accomplished any- 
thing. I don’t know whether you agree. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I want to say that the Hoover Commission cer- 
tainly gave us a lot of words, if nothing else. 

Mr. Mrinsuaryu. If the Democrats would just put it in operation 
it would save us a lot of money. 

Mr. Cxuporr. I am not so sure about that, Mr. Minshall. I think 
some of the Republicans certainly agree that some of the recommenda- 
tions are a step backward and not a step forward. 

Mr. MinsHat, At least it would be a step. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Well, these commissions sound good, but they 
don’t get anything done. 

Mr. MinsHau. It points up the need for a Republican Congress. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. This is a noncontroversial committee, would you 
save your comments for the Chudoff subcommitee ? 

Mr. MinsHauu. You can’t get a word in edgewise in that commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You can always say anything you wish, and you 
usually get an answer that you do not like. 

Mr. Mraper. I won’t press my comment about the commission. 

But I do have another statement made by General Arnold to which 
I want to call your attention. It is on page 388 of our hearings of 
July 2. I believe this was part of his prepared statement rather than 
oral testimony : 

In regard to the Air Navigation Development Board, gentlemen, the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board is dead. We need merely to have the formal funeral. 

Mr. Rorucuitp. My comment on tha, Mr. Meader, would be that 
General Arnold is entitled to his opinion. And I would say 
again to you, as I said in connection with the ACC, that if there 
were not an Air Navigation Development Board—and I hold no brief 
for the Board—there would still be the necessity of some manner and 
means of coordinating research and development toward the creation 
of a common navigational system. 
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And that coordination would have to take place between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department of Commerce, no matter 
what you called the organization, or what form it took. 

Mr. Meaper. I propably should read the rest of it—not that it 
changes the statement, but he does say this: 

This is no way implies the lack of capabilities on the part of the staff of the 
Air Navigation Development Board, but lies in a basic deficiency of its organiza- 
tion. The few things that have been accomplished by the Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board have been due to the integrity, devotion, and abilities of the 
Board’s staff, in spite of the inherent organizational defects. To be specific, 
can you imagine the Congress of the United States accomplishing anything if 
all of the Democrats were allowed collectively to have one vote and all of the 
Republicans likewise were allowed one vote? This, gentlemen, is the situation 
in the Air Navigation Development Board. Unless we can have agreement 
between the two voting members, Commerce and Defense, we have no decision, 
and thus relatively little progress. 

And that testimony of General Arnold, I think, is what prompted 
me, perhaps with some other evidence in our record, to express sur- 
prise that you didn’t have any unfinished business before the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board, and the progress by which you say you 
have been able to arrive at an agreement wih the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Roruscnuivp. That was the reason for my question as to whether 
or not the criticism had come from members of the Board. 

Mr. Meaper. I might say that I have had some contact with people 
who have served on the Board, who have developed a feeling of frus- 
tration, because of this requirement of two sovereign independent 


agencies of the United States Government, like the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Commerce Department, must, through their negotiations, 
arrive at a treaty before anything can be decided. 

Mr. Roruscuivp. Well, I would not say that an odd number of mem- 
bers might not be preferable to an even number of members. 

Mr. Meaper. That is a specific recommendation that General Arnold 
made: 


We recommend one of the two actions: First, the addition of a third member to 
the Air Navigation Development Board to serve as its Chairman. This indi- 
vidual should be recommended by the President and approved by the Senate. 
The other two members, the Secretaries of Commerce and Defense, or their rep- 
resentatives, with the new third member, would then constitute the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board, which could then make decisions on a majority basis 
of the three voting members. 


And his alternative was to disband the ANDB. I think you just 
said that perhaps a vote by a majority rather than by unanimous agree- 
ment would bring about a more preferable situation. 

Mr. Rorxuscuitp. I would see no handicap to operations of the 
ANDB if it had a third member. 

Mr. Meaper. Would you have the same feeling toward the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee, which requires unanimous agreement, or else 
the problem is bucked up to a higher level ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. I think the problems are very different, Mr. 
Meader. The ANDB has this function, too; the determination of the 
technical capabilities and development of certain pieces of equip- 
ment. It is not in the same sort of activity as the Air Coordinating 
Committee. The Air Coordinating Committee is asked to coordinate 
among all agencies, all interested agencies of the executive branch of 
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the Government, those things which go to make up an overall United 
States position in these various matters. 

Now, as I see it, there is a great difference between passing upon a 
piece of equipment and passing upon a policy. A policy can only be a 

licy if there is general acceptance, complete acceptance. And I 
fel lieve that the pr esent setup of the Air Coordinating Committee is a 
competent one. 

r. Mraper. Of course, in Congress, where we theoretically have 
something to do with policies, we pass laws very often by unanimous 
consent. But we also have a majority vote, or we don’t get very much 
done in the way of passing laws. 

Mr. Roruscuip. Well, I could only say to you again that the Air 
Coordinating Committee’s activities are on a current basis. 

Mr. Meaper. I read the Executive order which we now have in our 
record and there does not seem to be very much of any definition of 
the scope of the jurisdiction of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
From such contact as I have personally had with it I have had some 
question raised in my mind just how far its authority does go and how 
it acquires jurisdiction over a subject. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I presume you have reference to paragraph 2 of 
the order; shall I read it? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Roruscutp (reading) : 

The Committee shall examine aviation problems and developments affecting 
more than one agency; develop and recommend integrated policies to be carried 
out and actions to be taken by the member agencies or by any other Govern- 
ment agency charged with the responsibility in the aviation field; and to the 
extent permitted by law, coordinate the aviation activities of such agencies, 
except activities relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial functions. 

Mr. Mraper. That would seem to imply that the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee, on its own motion, without any request on the part 
of any constituent member or any other department of the Govern- 
ment, could go into any problem that involved more than one agency 
of the Government. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. As a matter of practice, it can do it on its own 
motion, or it can do it at the request of a major agency. Most fre- 
quently, this comes about by reason of a request of a member agency. 
But, its own motion would have to be made, of course, by a member 
agency. 

This is not something way up in the air unattached to the rest of 
the Government. 

Mr. Meaper. I have the impression, however, that the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee acts, as a matter of practice, only when there 
is a dispute between two agencies and they can’t agree by negotia- 
tions between them and they request the Air Coordinating ‘Com- 
mittee to take over the problem. 

Mr. Roruscui.p. It does act in those instances, but it acts in many, 
many instances when there is no dispute, when there is only a neces- 
sity for coordination when 1 or 2 member agencies, which have de- 
veloped a plan or program of some kind, find it convenient or neces- 
sary to coordinate that plan, or program with those others, which 
are affected. 

And, the Air Coordinating Committee becomes the facility that is 
used to accomplish that coordination just as its name would imply. 
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Mr. Meaper. And you don’t believe it to be feasible to change the 
method of arriving at conclusions from unanimous consent to some 
kind of a majority vote? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, I think the present method, which is set 
out also in the Executive order which indicates that where failure 
to reach unanimous agreement is concerned, then the heads of the 
various departments shall have the matter referred to them and then, 
of course, if there is failure to get agreement at that level, as in all 
other matters where there is failure to agree in the executive branch, 
the determination is finally made at the White House. 

I think that works well. 

Mr. Meaper. I believe you testified that not only had no contro- 
versies handled by the Air Coordinating Committee ever reached the 
President but it had never even reached the Cabinet level. 

Mr. Roruscuixp. That is correct, sir. There has never been an 
instance of a failure to agree. 

Mr. Meraper. One of our witnesses as I recall it, at least one, indi- 
cated that there were considerable pressures to arrive at a unanimous 
agreement in the Air Coordinating Committee, that it was perfectly 
vossible for any one member, by dissenting, to block agreement at his 
evel, but it did not happen very often because there was considerable 
impetus to conform with the wishes of the majority of the members. 

Do you think, from your experience with the Air Coordinating 
Committee, there is any validity to that observation ? 

Mr. Roruscuivp. I am not aware of any pressure as I understand 
pressure to have been used in any of the deliberations of the Air 
Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Meaper. On the Air Navigation Development Board you think 
that a third member, so the majority could take action, might be an 
improvement ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I would see no objection to it. 

Mr. Mraper. Would you have any suggestion as to whether that 
third member should be someone already in the Government or whether 
it should be an outside individual appointed solely, as perhaps the 
Chairman of the Air Navigation Development Board ? 

Mr. Roruscnirp. I think it would have to be someone from Govern- 
ment, although I haven’t given it any consideration. 

Mr. Mraper. The third member would not presumably come from 
either Commerce or Defense ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. No; I don’t think that would add anything to it. 

Mr. Mraper. Have you given any thought to any other agency in 
the Government which might appropriately furnish the third member ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. No, I haven’t, but I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Mraper. The National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics or 
the Secretary of Treasury, maybe ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. Let me think about it for a little bit. 

Mr. Meaper. I should not probably have brought this up with you 
here and should have done it yesterday when Mr. Howell was testi- 
fying, but my attention has been called this morning to a statement 
that the CAA recommended that instrument-landing airports be built 
a minimum of 16 miles apart, and the reference is CAA Airport Design, 
June 15, 1948. 

I might say that Mr. Howell furnished us with quite a number of 
documents yesterday but that was not included, and I wonder if it 
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would be possible, through your office, to see that the committee had 
the reference. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Would it be all right to ask Mr. Howell to com- 
ment on that ? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Howell is not here; is he ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. No, but for the record. 

Mr. Meaper. I suppose you are familiar with the testimony of 
the CAA representatives with reference to airport design, in general, 
anyway ; you know what their position is 

Mr. Roruscuim. Mr. Meader, I was out of the country all last week 
and I do not know in detail what their testimony was. 

Mr. Mraprer. Do you have any views yourself on the sites or loca- 
tion of airports with reference to each other to minimize possible inter- 
ference of traffic, particularly under instrument flying? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. I don’t consider myself technically competent in 
that field, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, by and large your position would be 
determined by the studies made by the experts in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the position of the Administrator ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuip. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Mr. Rothschild, most of the witnesses that we have 
had before the committee have indicated that the 5-year plan is a step 
in the right direction. 

The president of the Air Lines Pilots Association said it is fine, but 
“We need it now.” 

We questioned Mr. Lowen whether it would be possible to step it 
up to 3 years. He indicated that it might, after a short period, be 
advisable to step it up to 3 years. 

Would you favor such a proposal, sir ? 

Mr. Roruscuiw. Mr. Plapinger, we have that under study at the 
present time and my general opinion would be that it is always possible 
to increase the tempo of any of these things if manpower, skills, money, 
and so on are available. 

Mr. Puarincer. You think it is necessary, sir? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That is what we are studying now, sir. 

Mr. MotitonHan. Your answer is not quite clear to me. You said 
you are studying the necessity for it. I thought you were interested 
more in your ability to do it. I thought the need for it had already 
been established. 

Mr. Roruscuip. Mr. Moliohan, I suppose it might be said that the 
need for what we can create 20 years from now is here today. It isa 
question of degree of need, and that is what we are studying right now. 

There are several ways to bring these into being in sequential order. 

We have a broad 5-year plan. We are now pinpointing these ele- 
ments of that plan which could be developed at a faster rate. 

Mr. Mo.tionan. That would not say to me, Mr. Rothschild, that 
necessity is what you are studying. That would say to me that ability 
is what you are studying, whether you have the ability to reduce it to 
a 3-year program. 

Mr. Roruscuirp. I think I would say that we are studying both 
phases of it, both necessity and ability. 


83506—57 32 
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Mr. Moutiouan. It seems to me that we already accepted that there 
was a necessity for such a program, and the earliest practicable date 
was when we hoped to accomplish it, and the reason for establishment 
of your 5-year program was the original thinking that it would take 
that long to implement and to get it accomplished. 

But now I gather from the discussions that we have had for the 
last 2 or 3 days with CAA officials that they felt there was a possi- 
bility of stepping that program up from 5 to 3 years, and they thought 
it would probably be just a dollars-and-cents proposition. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Beyond the dollars and cents there is the time 
necessary for the procurement of equipment, for its installation, for 
its testing, and, most of all, for the training of people to operate it 
and the acceptance of that facility by the people who would use it. 

Mr. Motxonan. I am just trying to clarify the one word “necessity” 
so the committee will be sure we understand what you mean by the 
word. 

Then you mean—when you say “necessity,” you mean also to in- 
clude in that the ability, your ability, dollarwise, and trainingwise, 
personnelwise, to accomplish it within a lesser period of time? You 
mean that as well as the need ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Mottonan. Certainly. 

Mr. Meaper. You might say that you are not convinced of the 
wisdom of a crash program in the aeronautical field ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. I don’t like any crash programs in any field, 
Mr. Meader. 

And “crash,” of course, is always subject to definition, too. 

Mr. Meraper. It is probably poor nomenclature to use in the field 
of aviation. 

Mr. Mottonan. Well, I don’t believe that we can clarify a reduc- 
mm from a 5-year program to a 3-year program as a crash program, 

o you’ 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, I surely would never refer to it as that, 
Mr. Mollohan. 

Mr. Motionan. I am talking about it in the sense that Mr. Meader 
meant. 

Mr Plapinger ? 

Mr. Prarincer. Mr. Rothschild, aren’t most of the facilities en- 
compassed by the 5-year program, radar facilities in the proven field ? 
Isn’t this an expansion of existing radar facilities ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Radar and communications equipment. 

Mr. Puiaprincer. You mentioned something about some doubt about 
the acceptance of these things. 

Mr. Roruscuip. You know, of course, Mr. Plapinger, that with 
much of this equipment the installation by the Government of ground 
facilities is only one part of the operation. 

The other part of the operation is the necessity for having the air- 
craft oqupEed with airborne complements of the ground equipment. 

Mr. Praprncer. That is what I am addressing myself to. 

Is there any doubt in your mind, or has there been any doubt ex- 
sar on the part of the users, as to the acceptability of this equip- 
ment ? 
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Mr. Roruscuip. Oh, no; none whatever. It is a question of getting 
it produced and getting their people trained, too. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, the question of which equipment you are going 
to have is the first bottleneck? 

Mr. Rornscuiwo. There is no argument on that score. 

Mr. Mraper. I mean, the VOR/DME. 

Mr. Rornscuip. That is not in this program, The DME is not 
in this program. VOR is, but DME is not. 

Mr. Puapineer. In the plan as contained on page 65 of the Federal 
Airway Plan of the Department of Commerce, it states that there are 
498 VOR/DME “through 1956,” and “in plan” 383 for a total ex- 
penditure of $44 million. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. There is no argument as to the VOR part of the 
equipment, and that will go in as planned. 

The plan envisages the addition of distance equipment, not specified 
as to what type of distance equipment, at this moment. 

Mr. Puarrncer. What I read from does specify VOR/DME. Has 
that been changed ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Motxonan. If I am following you, the new equipment in the 
Federal airway plan, as suggested in the statement of Mr. Tippets 
yesterday, has an item of omniranged DME, 498, with an estimated 
expenditure of $44,820,000. 

And that is spelled out in Mr. Tippets’ statement of yesterday or the 
day before. 

Do you mean there has been some change in it, the DME as such is 
not in this program / 

Mr. Roruscuinp. No, sir; I mean to say that the letters DME do 
not refer necessarily to VOR/DME as it has been talked about for 
these many years. 

If you will read the last paragraph on page 30 of the Federal 
airway plan, which I belive you have before you there 

Mr. Motionan. Of course we were accepting as being more cur- 
rent than that plan the statements of Mr. Tippets, who is the Di- 
rector of Air Navigation Facilities, the statement which he made 
tous on July 10. We were accepting that as being more current than 
what you have before you. 

Now, we are to understand that DME as such is not necessarily in 
this program ? 

Mr. Roruscuivp. A type of distance-measuring equipment to give 
distance-measuring service is in the plan. Which particular piece 
of equipment will be installed has not as yet been determined. 

Mr. Mottonan. You are still in the experimental field insofar as 
that is concerned ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. This is one of the matters which the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee has under consideration at the moment and 
on which a report is due and will be rendered by August 20. 

Mr. Motzonan. We are going to have to recess for about 15 
minutes. That was a second rolleall. 

(Short recess.) 

Mr. Motitonan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Rothschild, I would like to go back to you and my discussion 
and exchange with reference to the stepping up of the 5-year pro- 
gram to a 3-year program. And to the conflict between my inter- 
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pretation or our possible interpretation of your usage of the word 
“necessity” and to your own. 

In testimony on Monday, Mr. Lowen, on Monday, July 9, Mr. 
Plapinger asked Mr. Lowen this question : 


Mr. Lowen, you mentioned that the 5-year plan would put this Nation in a 
state of readiness for the first stage of the jet age, but you also mentioned that 
the first jets will be with us in 3 years. How prepared will we be with the 
5-year plan? 

Mr. Lowen. We are starting immediately to implement the first stages of the 
5-year plan. Mr. Tippets can go into that in more detail. He is beginning to 
buy the hardware now. It is a matter of getting the order in and getting the 
manufacturers to build it and getting it installed, and this is underway now. 

Mr. PLAPINGER. We also have had testimony before the subcommittee on 
previous occasions that the 5-year plan may be a step in the right direction but 
it should be installed now. Is there any way we can accelerate the pace of the 
program? 

Mr. Lowen. We can accelerate the program. It is just a matter of dollars 
and cents. We can buy it today; yes, sir. 

Mr. Prapincer. Is this a fair statement that was given to us about the ne- 
cessity for the immediate installation of what is contemplated under the 5- 
year plan? 

Mr. Lowen. You mean immediately, in a year’s time? 

Mr. PLAPINGER. A year to 2 years. 

Mr. Lowen. The program could be stepped up, yes, sir. 

Mr. PLapineer. Do you think there is a need to step it up? 

Mr. Lowen. I defer that to Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Chairman, I think there is little question we need more of 
the type of things we have today as early as we can get them, and I think the 
answer would be “yes.” 

Mr. PLAPINGER. If that is the answer, Why not? 

Mr. Lowen. I concur in Mr. Thomas’ answer, it is a matter of dollars and 
cents, getting Congress to go along with us in additional appropriations. We 
also have to develop our manpower. There is so much we can spend the first 
year. That is why we asked $40 million the first year instead of $63 million 
because it will take us a little time to get tooled up manpower-wise. The en- 
gineers and people we need are highly technical and it takes some time to get 
the program underway. That is why next year it will be $63 million. I think 
consideration should be given to stepping it up, maybe doubling it next year, 
but to get the show on the road I think we would be unable to double it this 
year, and do it properly. My people may not agree with me on that. 

Mr. PLApPINGER, I think all of us would understand that the first year is when 
you are getting your group and it might be difficult to step it up this year, but 
after this formative period is passed, you would be in a much better position to 
move into a 3-year plan, perhaps. 

Mr. Lowen. Yes. 


Mr. Roruscuitp. Mr. Chairman, I don’t see much conflict between 
that and what I thought I said. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, the conflict, as I see it, was in Mr. Lowen’s 
feeling that it is just a matter of dollars and cents, we can buy it today, 
which I took to mean, possibly I inferred too much from what he 
said, but I took it to mean that the equipment was available, that it 
was a matter of dollars and cents to pay for it and to install it. 

And as I gather from what you say, there is a question about—well, 
the necessity in relation to possibly other matters; and I took it to 
mean that you were saying that a 5-year program would be more 
orderly and would be better in the long run. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Well, I didn’t intend to give that impression, Mr. 
Chairman. There is no program laid out over any period of time 
which could not be stepped up, given ideal conditions, and that would 
apply to this one as well as to any other that I can think of. 
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Mr. Motzonan. Well, I think this whole thing reduced itself down 
to this: In the past there might have been some reluctance in Con- 
gress, as there has been apparently i in the Commerce Department, to 
go along with the recommendations of the CAA, but I personally feel, 
and I think it is the consensus of opinion of this committee, that Con- 
gress would be receptive to suggestions of stepping up the program, 
from a 5- to 3-year program, and would be willing to furnish whatever 
additional moneys are necessary earlier than originally anticipated 
in order to do that. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I quite agree with you that there is a different 
feeling in the Congress today than there was in years past. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, isn’t there a different feeling in the Commerce 
Department, too? 

Mr. Rotuscuitp. Yes; there is. 

One of the differences in the Department, Mr. Chairman, is based 
on the fact that for a long time the CAA had no real solid plan. They 
were proceeding on a day- to-day basis and trying to catch up with 
vesterday’s demands rather than looking ahead as we felt they should 
have been doing. 

And, it was only with the development of the 5-year plan that a 
plan of any term at all had ever been offered. When that was offered, 
both Mr. Weeks and I immediately supported it, to the best of our 
abilities, and the Congress accepted our support and gave us the $40 
million for 1957 that we requested. 

Mr. Mortonan. Well, you mean, then, that this 5-year plan was 
something that was developed in CAA and has been a long time in 
developing? You don’t mean that; do you ? 

Mr. Roruscurip. I mean that they were totally without plans on 
any long-term basis until the creation of this 5-year plan. 

Mr. Morroman. Well, now, was that 5-year plan—undoubtedly, 
there must have been preparation for the developing of the 5-year 
plan—was that something that was put together immediately ? 

Mr. Roruscutip. Oh, no; it had mature consideration. 

Mr. MotroHan. The reason I ask you that question, Mr. Rothschild, 
is that here on page 240 of the hearings before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations in the House, you stated, in response 
to a question about the 5-year plan, you stated: 


This 5-year plan came into being with great haste. 


I just wonder how it came into being. You say here, “in great 
haste.” 

Mr. Roruscuiip. I was referring to another offering of a 5-year 
plan, Mr. Chairman, at that hearing. 

Mr. Motnonan. That was not this 5-year plan at all ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. No, sir. 

Mr. Motitonan. What did that deal with, Mr. Rothschild? Was 
that in air navigation ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes; it was, but it was very broad and undetailed 
plan. It was not acceptable and was sent back for the mature con- 
sideration which the present plan received. 

Mr. Motironan. Then, out of that first 5-year plan came this one 
that we are presently operating under ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Puarincer. Mr. Rothschild, the appropriations hearings were 
in March 1956 and the Federal airway plan is dated December 1955. 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. Yes, sir; but I had reference at that point, Mr. 
Plapinger, to a plan which I think was referred to—to a previous, 
let’s say, exposition of a 5-year plan. 

Mr. Piarrneer. Did that 5-year plan go to the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, the first one? 

Mr. Rornscuiip. No, sir. 

Mr. Piarincer. That seems to be what they are talking about here, 
sir. 
Would you like to look at the testimony to refresh your recollec- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuim». I think I had better. 

I think the questioning at this point, Mr. Plapinger, had to do with 
the CAA’s first estimate of their needs for 1957, and Mr. Yates was 
questioning me about that amount of money, which was $50 mil- 
lion. 

I mentioned at that time that that plan had come into being with 
great haste and that the way they had arrived at the $50 million was 
to take $250 million and divide it by 5, and say, “we need a fifth of 
it each year on a 5-year plan.” 

At that point there had been no coordination with the industry or 
with other departments of the Government, and when that coordina- 
tion was accomplished, and it was accomplished through the ACC, by 
the way, it was determined that a lesser amount of money could be 
spent in the first year. 

Mr. Piarineer. Is this with respect to the cutting out of the appro- 
poem request, the high intensity approach lights; is that what you 
have reference to? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. This, as I recollect, had to do with the cutting 
of the request from about $50 million, down to $40 million, which 
was the amount asked for and appropriated. 

Mr. Priaprincer. Was the item involved high intensity approach 
lights? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I don’t remember. I would have to check the 
record. 

Mr. Prarincer. Are you reading from page 240? 

Mr. Rornscutitp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiapineer. I think on 239, the middle of the page, there is a 
reference to high intensity approach lights, and I think that that 
probably accounts for the difference in the figure requested by the 
Bureau. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Mr. Basnight’s answer to Mr. Yates’ question, and 
I think that is the one I have reference to, says: “Air surveillance 
radar and approach lights at airports” in the amount of approximately 
$14 million, of which the lights were approximately $4 million. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Mr. Rothschild, you mentioned in your statement 
that if the ACC were not in existence, some agency like it would have 
to be in existence. 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Could you conceive of an agency with decision- 
making responsibility in the field occupied by the ACC ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. I don’t know that the ACC does not now have 
decision-making responsibilities as far as its charter permits it to go. 
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Mr. Prarrnerr. In what fields does it have decision-making respon- 
sibility ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I refer you again to paragraph 2 of the Executive 
order, Executive Order 10655. 

Mr. PLaprncer (reading) : 


It develops and recommends integrated policies to be carried out 


Mr. Roruscuiip. And actions to be taken. 
Mr. Puaprncer. But still that refers to “develops and recom- 
mends”— 


Develops and recommends integrated policies and actions to be taken. 


Mr. Rornsciim. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puapineer. Is it your understanding, sir once the ACC makes 
a decision, that it is binding upon the participating agencies? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. It is my understanding, Mr. Plapinger, that the 
executive functions of the Government are vested solely with the Presi- 
dent and not the ACC, like any other element of the executive branch 
is advisory to the President, and that the decisions are made for the 
whole Government at that level. 

Mr. Piapincer. And that when the Executive order states “de- 
velops and recommends” you think that is binding on the participating 
agencies ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, I would say to you that in practice, obvi- 
ously, the President cannot do every bit of the functions assigned to 
him and, therefore, there are very many creatures of Government 
which do the deciding, subject to review and modification by the 
President. 

Mr. Piarincer. Well, as I understand it, since your assumption of 
the chairmanship of the ACC, there has been no occasion to go to the 
President. 

Mr. Rornuscuiwp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Pxiarincer. Has there ever been any instance in which the 
ACC has taken recommending action in which the constituent agencies 
have not followed the recommendation of the ACC? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I would have to examine the record more carefully 
to answer that, but my impression is that there was one indication 
involving O’Hare Airport, in Chicago, in which they may have gone 
to the President, although I am not sure that the record would show 
that decision was made by the President. The record might show 
that just because the matter was on its way to the President, that the 
decision was possible at the ACC level. 

And, I say I would have to examine the record, to bring myself up 
to date on that. I know of no other instance than that, and that is a 
problematical one. 

Mr. Praprrineoer. Sir, do you think that where the Congress states, 
for instance, that the CAA has the responsibility over the Federal air- 
ways, that by Executive order the CAA’s statutory responsibility can 
be cut down or diminished as a result of ACC authority ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. Surely not. 

Mr. Praptncer. One of the reservations that has been expressed 
about the ACC is that the effect of its existence has been to whittle 
away at the statutory responsibilities of the CAA. And, you, ap- 
parently, are confirming this by stating that the ACC has decision- 
making authority. 
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Mr. Roruscuip. It has decision-making authority in those fields 
requiring coordination between more than one part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Praprncrr. Of course, there is very little that the CAA does 
that doesn’t have impact upon some other agency in the policymaking 
field, that doesn’t have impact upon the military 

Mr. Roruscuip. I wouldn’t say that the CAA would be whittling 
away at any one agency, any more than it would at each member 
agency. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean CAA, or ACC? 

Mr. Puarrncer. The ACC would be whittling away at the statutory 
responsibilities of any of the participating agencies, if that is so. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. If that is the proper word. 

Certainly, the ACC is not directing its efforts to whittling away at 
any one agency. 

Mr. Meaper. Would the gentleman yield for a specific example on 
that point? 

In the Federal Airport Aid Act the Congress vested in the Secretary 
of Commerce the duty of allocating airport-air funds in accordance 
with certain criteria established by Congress. When the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee took jurisdiction over the use of airports in the 
Detroit area, the airport use panel made a unanimuos finding, sup- 
ported by the Air Coordinating Committee—I think it actually came 
out in the name of the Air Coordinating Committee—that the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport was to be the civilian passenger air terminal 
for the city of Detroit and the Willow Run Airport, which is cur- 
rently serving in that capacity, be converted to, primarily, a military 
airport although it was to be retained as a public airport. 

In the allocation under the new Public Law 211, Willow Run had 
made a request for Federal airport aid funds which was denied, in 
part on the grounds that the Air Coordinating Committee had ruled 
that Willow Run was not to be developed as a civilian passenger 
terminal, and that therefore Willow Run was not eligible for Federal 
airport aid and did not get any. 

Now, in line with this question of ACC whittling away at the au- 
thority of other agencies, is that not an example of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee not being bound in its charter to observe the criteria 
set forth in the act and not being vested with any authority by Con- 
gress to pass upon the allocation of airport-aid funds, but indirectly 
has not their decision had the effect of transferring the responsibility 
for the allocation of airport-aid funds from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, where Congress vested it, subject to standards, into the Air 
Coordinating Committee? 

Mr. Roruscuiup. Mr. Meader, the Congress has said that airport- 
aid funds shall be allocated 75 percent on a formula basis and 25 per- 
cent on a discretionary basis, and that all applications shall come 
through regular constituted elements of Government at State and 
local levels. 

In every instance there is a request, in almost every instance there is 
a request for more funds than are available, and at some point an 
evaluation of the necessity of the allocation of funds to all applying 
airports has to be made. Now, at that point every factor is taken into 
consideration. I do not know of my own knowledge that, in the case 
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which you cite, that the determining factor was a finding by ACC. 
There may have been very many other factors. 

Mr. Meapver. Well, I think I can find the testimony of Mr. Howell. 
I believe it was yesterday. I think the effect of his testimony was that 
the decision of the Air Coordinating Committee and its Airport Use 
Panel in the Detroit case was the basis upon which Willow Run was 
denied aid funds. 

I am trying to find the reference so we can have it accurately, but if 
that were the case, would you regard that as an instance in which the 
Air Coordinating Committee had assumed the function of distributing 
aid funds by indirection, which Congress had vested in the Secretary 
of Commerce? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I don’t believe I would, sir, because the Secretary 
of Commerce is required, under the act, to make the determinations 
according to the law and also to consult with other agencies of the 
Government, and it is through the means of the ACC that he consults 
the other agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Meaper. I am sorry. I can’t find it yet. I will try to locate it 
so that I can call your attention to the passage. 

The Air Coordinating Committee, however, has no statutory status. 
It is not recognized by the Congress in any statute; is that correct? 
It issimply an executive agency created by Executive order ? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Meaver. And under the Executive order, it is only where more 
than one agency is involved that the matters are referred to the Air 
Coordinating Committee. 

Do I understand that your interpretation of the Airport Aid Act is 
that some agency other than the Secretary of Commerce has responsi- 
bility for executing the allocation of funds in accordance with the 
standards and other provisions set up in the act ? 

Mr. Roruscnizp. I think the language of the act requires that the 
Secretary of Commerce consult with other interested agencies of 
Government. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, it is one thing to consult and another thing 
to let some other agency exercise a power which Congress has clearly 
vested in a particular agency, with the implication of accountability 
on that agency. 

I mean, consultation is one thing. Sometimes you can consult with 
somebody and not pay any attention to what they say. 

Mr. Roruscutip. You don’t get along very well that way, do you? 
But, if I may get back for just a moment to this whittling-away oper- 
ation that was referred to awhile ago, I am the Commerce member on 
this ACC, and if ever I felt that we were being whittled all I would 
have to do is vote no, one single vote and the whittling stops. 

Mr. Piarrneer. Mr. Meader’s point, I think, is that you don’t have 

to submit it in the first place because you have the statutory responsi- 
bility; and that the decision making rests with the CAA, rather than 
the ACC. 
_ Mr. Roruscuip. I am sure that is his point, but I think an equally 
important point is that the statute requires the Secretary to consult 
with other interested agencies of Government, and the place of con- 
sultation in many matters is the ACC. 
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Mr. Puarincer. I am sure that is correct, but again, getting back to 
Mr. Meader’s point, you can consult, but the decision still rests with 
the CAA. But, apparently, the decision rests here with the ACC, 

Mr. Rorusciip. I don’t think I would say that. I think I would 
say that the CAA, acting under the powers delegated to it by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, made the decisions after consulting, as the statute 
requires, 

Mr. Priaprncer. You said before, sir, that the ACC was a decision- 
making body. 

Mr. Rornscnuw. Yes, I think I did. And, I still think its decisions 
are based on paragraph 2. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Right now there happens to be a coincidence in that 
the Under Secretary of Commerce is also Chairman of the Air Coor- 
dinating Committee, but supposing it was somebody from the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. He would still be a member, and his vote as a mem- 
ber is just as valid as his vote as Chairman. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Rothschild, on this matter of disagreement, your 
power as a member of the ACC to disagree and thereby block the 
decision of the ACC, we have touched on this before, but I would like 
to read you certain passages from the testimony of one of the trade 
association representatives who was critical of the ACC. 

I am quoting from the testimony of Max Karant, of AOPA, on 
June 26, 1956, before this subcommittee, on page 195: 

We have had some rather bizarre things happen as a result of the ACC type 
of operation. Yet, in principle, it is a good idea. It is an attempt to arrive 
at some sort of a commission where everybody gets together and makes up 
their minds and don’t go their separate ways, but I have the personal feel- 
ing, and it is based only on years of experience with the ACC, that it is almost 
completely dominated by the military, and that is a very difficult thing to over- 
come. 

Would you care to comment on his charge that ACC is, or has been, 
military dominated ? 

I don’t know how much you want to comment on the military’s 
participation in it. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, I would just say that doesn’t seem to me to 
be a possible situation. The membership of the ACC is composed of 
officers representing State, Treasury, Post Office, Commerce, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, CAB, and Federal Communications Commission. 

So, out of 10 seats, the military hold 3. There are 7 civil members 
against the 3 military. 

Mr. Meraper. But is it not true that quite frequently those other 
Cabinet members, or their representatives, don’t participate in panels? 
For instance, the one I referred to, the Airport Use Panel. At the 
Detroit Airport situation, there were 4 representatives from the mili- 
tary, Army, Navy, Air Force, and Defense, and only 2 from civilian, 
CAA and CAB. 

I understood that quite frequently the Post Office and Treasury and 
State might not participate in some of these problems. 

Mr. Roruscrip. I think we have furnished for you, or if we haven't 
we will furnish a list of the memberships of all the committees and 
panels and working groups of the ACC, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Meaper. I think we should have it for our files. Even though 
the membership might include somebody from Post Office or Treasury, 
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is it not true that if they did not have a direct interest in a particular 
subject matter, that their participation would be of a minor nature, 
such as observers ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I suppose you would find the same situation in 
any body of that kind. You may find it in the Congress, Mr. Meader. 
I notice that certain Congressmen have deep and abiding interest in 
certain bills, and none in others. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, then, that would have a bearing upon the ex- 
tent to which military representatives exerted an influence upon the 
decisions in ACC; would it not ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. It could have. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, Mr. Karant, I think, used some colorful language 
in this. 

Mr. Minswatu. Would the Congressman yield for just a minute? 

Why wouldn’t it be good to put in the record just how well these 
meetings are attended ? 

There has been some mention that there has not been good attend- 
ance at some of these meetings, and consequently the military would 
prevail. 

Mr. Meaper. Would that information be available, Mr. Rothschild, 
the actual attendance? 

Mr. Roruscurip. May I ask the Secretary, do we keep attendance 
records on all of the panels and working groups and so on? 

He says, “Yes; we have them, and if you want them you may have 
them.” 

Mr. MinsHatt. From your personal knowledge, are these meetings 
well attended or poorly attended. 

Mr. Roruscuirp. I don’t believe that since I have been Chairman 
there has been 1 or 2 instances when every department which has a 
seat was not represented at the ACC meetings. 

Mr. Piaptncer. Would that indicate that there had been disagree- 
ment below? How many such meetings have there been ? 

Mr. Rornuscuitp. I would have to go to the record for that, too. 

You mean how many have there been at the top level, or how many 
in total ? 

Mr. Piaprncer. How many have there been at the top level since 
you have assumed the chairmanship ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. I would be glad to furnish that information. 

Mr. Praprrncer. I assume that at such meeting there would be dis- 
cussed disputes from panels? 

Mr. Roruscui. If there had been any. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Could we have that information also? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. Surely. 

Mr. MinsnHaru. For the sake of the record, Mr. Rothschild an- 
swered that with only 1 or 2 exceptions these meetings have been at- 
tended 100 percent, on a 100 percent basis. 

Mr. Puapincer. But the point that I am trying to make, Mr. Min- 


shall, is that the working level of the ACC is at the panel level. 
Is that so? 


Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piarincer. The Airport Use Panel, for instance, and the Air 
Space Panel. 

There, I think, in line with Mr. Meader’s question, probably the 
interested agencies would be the CAA and the three service agencies. 
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Mr. Roruscuiwp. Well, I attended a meeting of one of the working 
groups a couple of weeks ago, Mr. Plapinger, which was held over 
at the CAA, and I would estimate, from memory, that there were 
50 or 60 people in attendance at that meeting. 

Mr. Piaprncer. What do you attribute that to, sir? Who were 
they representing ? 5 

Mr. RoruscuiLp. They were representing every agency which has 
a membership, and the industry. 

Mr. Piartncer. What was the panel? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. It was the panel that is now working on the in- 
structions given it by the ACC at its last meeting. 

I would like to save that for a little while, if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Prarrncer. Would you please identify the panel at that time, 
also? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puaptncer. I think Mr. Meader’s point was: for instance, under 
the Airport Use Panel that the interested agencies would be CAA and 
possibly the three military agencies, and I don’t know who else. ; 

Mr. Roruscutmp. Well, the record would show the attendance in 
each of those cases, and we will furnish that for you. 

Mr. Meaper. Further on this point of Mr. Karant’s testimony, that 
the Air Coordinating Committee was military dominated, he said this 
on page 207 of the same record : 


If the military decide they want a certain thing—let’s take airports. They 
will get inside ACC and they will say to the Air Force, “what do you think?” 
and to the Navy, “what do you think?’ and so on. 

An excellent example is TACAN, the same kind of a deal. They sit there and 
vote and you have had it. 

Now if the CAA and the CAB, for example, were—-what’s the word—the only 
word I can think of is “guts”—if the CAA and CAB were only concerned with 
that, and had the courage of their convictions so they would stand up to the 
pressure they are subjected to—and it is very real—either one or both of them, 
but just one of them—all they need to do is say “we object and we are not going 
to do this.” That is exactly what the CAA did in the case of TACAN. “We are 
not going to have a unanimous vote” they said, and they didn’t have a unanimous 
vote, and that is why this all hit the fan. 


Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, Mr. Meader, I would say to you, without 
criticism of the language involved ——— 

Mr. Mraprer. Well, that language was not mine. 

Mr. Roruscuizp. That Mr. Karant, in my memory, was not at any 
of the meetings which he was discussing. 

Mr. Meaper. He objected to that, too. He thought the industry 
ought to have a little more say in what went on, and not be excluded 
from participation in some of these decisions. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. He is a member who does not attend. 

(A letter from Mr. Karant reads as follows :) 


ATRCRAFT OWNERS & PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1956. 
Mr. JEROME S. PLAPINGER, 
Counsel, Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Onerations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR JERRY : I’ve just seen the transcript of Mr. Rothschild’s July 12 remarks, 
concerning my participation in ACC meetings. I believe he said something to 
the effect that I am one of those ‘members who never attends meetings.” 

Well, first I’m not a member; only Government agency personnel can be mem- 
bers, and have a vote. I’ve never been more than an interested spectator. Mr. 
Rothschild should know that. After all, he’s Chairman of the ACC. 
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Secondly, I’ll match my attendance record at ACC with that of Mr. Rothschild 
any time, even though none of us outside Government has a vote. As a matter 
of fact, I’ve participated in quite a lot of ACC groups these last few years, and 
I’ve yet to attend one at which Mr. Rothschild was present. 

Cordially, 


Max Karant, Vice President. 


_Mr. Meaper. I realize that probably has some weight on his criti- 
cism. 
I would like to read just a little more because he mentions three 
specific decisions. 
One of the examples he gave is this, and I quote from page 205: 


In the ACC, every Government agency has a vote. If an issue comes up involv- 
ing—let’s take an issue. This is cne you may have heard publicized. I am sure 
everybody in aviation is thoroughly familiar with it. It is called the nautical 
mile. We are the proud users of the nautical mile today. We fly our airplanes 
by nautical miles, in knots. 

Now, this seems logical to me, but, after all, Iam only a layman. We opposed 
this thing. We opposed it in the ACC, but when we went in to the ACC, to plead 
our case, and to ask consideration and to get the CAA to stand back of us, you 
see—the only agencies in the ACC that are obligated to look out for our interests 
are the CAA and the CAB. 

When we went in there and pleaded our case, both of these agencies, for reasons 
that perhaps you had better ask them—this is a gentle way of getting out from 
under the answer—voted with the military, but, essentially, what happened was 
that when we got into a voting situation, there was a vote from United States 
Navy, and need I ask you what you think about the nautical mile so far as the 
United States Navy is concerned—and another vote was in there from the 
Treasury Department, the Treasury Department being represented by the Coast 
Guard and need I say any more? 

The Air Force, the United States Air Force, were the only proponents of this 
hassle, so there they were. They wanted the nautical mile because they fly 
long-range missions overseas, and this is the way our charts are drawn up, and 
so on. 

So, the Air Force favored the nautical mile. Before anybody opened their 
mouths, there were 3 votes out of the total of 5 or 6 perhaps, that we could 
expect at best. 

Mr. PLAPINGER. We are told that the ACC works on unanimous-vote propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. Karant. They sure do, and this vote was unanimous. I would prefer 
that you ask our civilian agencies why they voted that way. 


Mr. Roruscump. My comment on that, Mr. Meader, would be that 
I think the future of aviation will sink or swim on whether or not we 
use the nautical mile. 

Mr. Meaper. Then he referred to the O’Hare Airport situation. 
I asked him: 


Outside of the TACAN controversy, can you think of any other cases where 
there has been a dissenting vote in ACC decisions? 

Mr. Karant. I think there is one. It had to do with the airport in Chicago, 
a very memorable situation. I think it went to the White House. 

If there is no unanimity in one of the lower echelons then it goes up to the 
top ACC, and if top ACC can’t get it whittled out or if the pressures are not 
good enough in there, one dissenting vote will send it to the White House, and 
this they will fight against at all costs, of course. 

This case was an airport in Chicago and it went to the White House, and I 
think the military lost. O’Hare Field, if I remember the case. ‘That is the 
only one I can remember in a long, long time. 


Mr. Roruscuip. I think I made some reference to that a few min- 
utes ago. 
_ Mr. Meaper. Well, in general, I have read this testimony, so that 
if you wanted to say anything in addition as to the charge that ACC 
is military-dominated, I would like to have it for our record. 
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Mr. Rornuscuip. I simply say they can’t be by the weight of num- 
bers. They have only 3 of the 10 seats on ACC and they simply can’t 
dominate. 

Nor do I have any feeling that they want to dominate the ACC. 

Mr. Mraper. You gathered from Mr. Karant’s testimony, and I 
think that perhaps it was supported somewhat by other industry rep- 
resentatives who appeared before this committee, that the views of 
the industry advisory committees were not given a great deal of 
weight in the considerations of ACC and the subordinate panels. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I presume you again have reference to the Air- 
port Use Panel. 

The industry participates in nearly every panel and working group 
inthe ACC. Their participation in this particular case may not have 
been substantial, and I am sure the record will disclose whether or 
not it was. 

Mr. Meaper. Which particular case do you mean? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The Detroit Wayne Major case. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, the letter of transmittal expressly disavowed 
that the industry committee had approved the report of the Airport 
Use Panel. I think it was referred to the industry advisory commit- 
tee, but never followed through on it. 

But I was not speaking about that case, but the charge of the repre- 
sentatives of the trade associations that their views and their repre- 
sentations were given very little consideration by the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee and its subordinate panels, that that is the criticism 
they have made. 

I wonder if you have any comment on that. 

Mr. Rornscuiww. Well, I don’t think that that is a valid criticism, 
as I have seen the working of the ACC. 

At its last meeting we had industry representatives there, and they 
were not only given every opportunity to say what they wanted to 
say, but they were asked to stand by, and they did for an hour or 
more, while the discussion déveloped, and they were called back into 
the proceedings again. I use that only as one example. 

Mr. Mraver. Now, fundamentally, isn’t the difficulty in arriving at 
a solution to some of these aviation problems the natural conflict be- 
tween military requirements for airspace and aviation facilities with 
the civilian requirements ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. There are many conflicts and they can’t be divided 
just on a military-civil basis. 

There are conflicts within the civil system itself. 

Certainly the requirement of a high-performance multiengine many- 
passenger aircraft is vastly different from those of a single-engine 
single-seated aircraft. 

And as you develop the different kinds of aircraft in between those 
two extreme examples there are different requirements for each class 
of aircraft. They fly at different altitudes, they fly at different speeds, 
they fly for different distances, and so their requirements must neces- 
sarily be different. 

a Meaper. Well, let’s take one conflict that is not a flying con- 
ict. 

The military wants to set aside a block of airspace for guided-missile 
range or other firing. That may interfere with airways. I mean all 
aircraft have to keep out of there. 
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Or, one that kind of intrigued me the other day, where the mili- 
tary wanted to set out a chunk of the Continental Shelf for missile 
firing and other weapons testing, and, as I understood it, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior had some problem about being able to develop 
the oil reserves on the Continental Shelf. 

It might turn out to be a very expensive piece of chunk of air that 
the military had requested, in terms of developing natural resources 
belonging to the States and the Federal Government. 

Now, if conflicts of that character arise, isn’t there a requirement 
that there be some top agency in the Government close enough to the 
national-security picture so that civilians will not take action which 
would jeopardize defense to resolve such conflicts ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, Mr. Meader, as I understand it, the Presi- 
dent is just that person, and surely we could not find a man better 
equipped from the military aspect to know the requirements for our 
defense, and I am sure that the determinations which are made on 
the basis of the necessity for protecting this Nation as it should be 
protected. 

Mr. Meaper. I am trying to get at your position on whether in 
these conflicts, realizing that there are other conflicts, like with the 
Federal Communications Commission on the height of television 
towers, and so on, the greatest area of problem is where military 
requirements and civilian requirements overlap in the use of the 
airspace and air facilities. 

Mr. Roruscuivp. There are very great areas in which problems are 
being generated; there is no doubt of it, and it will probably increase 
as civil aircraft tend to invade the airspace now almost solely oceupied 
by military aircraft. That will happen when the civil jets are flying. 

Mr. Meaper. From the rather rosy picture you paint of the opera- 
tions of the ACC and the ANDB, I am wondering if there is any need, 
as the Harding Committee suggests, for a study of the Government 
agencies and their reorganization of them? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. There is a need for the study. 

The development of air facilities has taken place pretty much on an 
immediate basis. We have been trying to catch up, and we haven't 
been able to stay abreast, much less to be ahead. 

The studies now being undertaken by Mr. Curtis at the suggestion 
of the Harding Committee, with which we fully concur, is to develop 
a plan, looking ahead 15 or 20 years. Into that plan it is proposed 
to fit all of the elements that are coming along on a day-by-day basis, 
so that they will have a long and useful life and so that we will be 
getting maximum utilization out of them for the money invested for 
the time for which they are expected to serve. 

This should result in a lessening of anything done on a temporary 
basis and a furtherance of the type of equipment which will produce 
a good long-range result. 

_Mr. Meaper. One other matter that has come up is whether or not 
civil aviation is receiving the recognition that it deserves because of 
its importance to the economy. 

Since it is a subdivision under yourself as Under Secretary in charge 
of transportation for the Commerce Department, I would just like to 
have you state for the record, so that that can be put in its proper 
perspective, just how much of your time is devoted to aviation and 
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what are your other responsibilities which might water down the 
effort and support you could give to aviation. 

Mr. Roruscutp. Well, the responsibility is that of the Secretary 
of Commerce, and, as an Under Secretary, I am the person esa 
whom these five agencies which I supervise report. 

The five agencies are the Maritime Administration, the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Weather Bureau, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, and the Defense Air Transport Administration. 

Two of the five agencies are air agencies. 

Mr. Meaper. And the weather has a good deal to do with it, too, I 


—— 
Mr. Roruscuitp. Indeed it does. 

Do you want me to brag a litile? 

Mr. Meaper. I would be glad to have you. 

You didn’t mention railroads. Do you concern yourself with the 
railroad transportation? Do you concern yourself with rail trans- 
portation as well as shipping and highways? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The Department of Commerce has no direct fune- 
tions with regard to railroads or trucking or bus transportation. Our 
only connection with that is in developing an overall transport policy 
for the Nation. Those matters are handled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

As to how much of my time is spent on each segment of my respon- 
sibilities, that varies from time to time, depending on what is under 
consideration. 

But I would say that my principal time, since I have been on this 
job, has been spent with aviation interests and with highway interests. 

T have had to devote a minimum amount of time with the Maritime 
Administration because I was the Administrator there and I have a 
considerable familiarity with that situation, and Mr. Clarence Morse, 
who succeeded me, was the General Counsel before he was the Admin- 
istrator, so that his familiarity is extensive, too. 

The Weather Bureau, by nature of its size, would require less time 
than one of the larger agencies, and has taken up not too much of my 
time. 

We have spent a lot of time, and to rather a good end, in helping the 
Congress with the enactment and signing of the new highway bill. 

The balance of my time, which I would estimate at maybe 50 to 60 
percent, has been spent on aviation matters. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. I can report from firsthand observation that the 
reason Mr. Rothschild has had to spend so little time with the Mari- 
time Administration since he has been Under Secretary is that during 
the time he was Administrator he got the department running so 
smoothly that it has now little or very few problems. 

Mr. Mraver. Mr. Rothschild, I take it that you don’t agree with 
those who want to elevate the stature of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. Some have even gone as far as to suggest a Cabinet post 
asa Department of Aviation. 

Do you think its position in the rank and structure of the Commerce 
Department where it is now is satisfactory ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, I would comment on that in this way, Mr. 
Meader : The aviation interests of the country are so large and so sub- 
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stantial and so important that they must have Cabinet representation. 

Now, as an independent agency they would not have that Cabinet 
representation unless a Department of Aviation were created. 

Now, while it is a very large and substantial and important activity, 
there are others in the Government of equivalent size and importance. 

So if it would be reasonable to create a Department of Aviation, it 
seems to me it would also be reasonable to create many, many depart- 
ments which are not now represented in the Cabinet, and that would 
eventually lead to a point where you had an unwieldy Cabinet because 
of its great size, and you would have to have, as some other countries 
do, perhaps, a supercabinet, and you would be back where you are 


ay. 

Me. Meaper. That is all I have. 

Mr. Mot1onan. Mr. Rothschild, by reason of the position you oc- 
cupy, I am sure that if any management survey was made of CAA, you 
would be familiar with it? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Do you have reference to the Cresap, McCormick 
& Paget survey, Mr. Chairman, that was done prior to my incumbency ? 
Ihave some familiarity with it. 

Mr. MoLionan. en was that started, or when was the study 
authorized ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The study was obtained under authority contained 
in title ITT, section 303 of Public Law 195, the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce Appropriation Acts, 1954. 

Mr. Motxonan. I don’t mean the authority from the Congress for 
it. I mean when was it authorized by the Department? In other 
words, when was it initiated ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I am told that it was early in 1953. 

Mr. Motionan. Early in 1953. 

oon was the report filed and submitted to the Commerce Depart- 
ment 

Mr. Roruscump. Sometime later that year, without giving you a 
definite date. 

Mr. MotioHan. Has that report ever been released ? 

Mr. Roruscutrp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MottoHan. Does it touch on the question of independent status 
for CAA? Does it make any recommendations or reference to that? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I don’t believe it does. 

Mr. Morxonan. It does not touch on that at all? 

Mr. Roruscuip. No. 

Mr. Mortonan. It is strictly a management study of the CAA with 
no recommendations as to future course of CAA as an independent 
agency ? 

Mr. Roruscutii. I don’t recall that it does, no, sir. 

Mr. Motitonan. Could you make a copy of that available to the 
committee, Mr. Rothschild ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Yes, sir; I am sure we could. 

Mr. Mraper. I assume the additional documents that you might 
want to submit with such a report would refer to what recommen<la- 
tions you took action on and which ones you disagreed with and did 
not take action on, something of that character? 

Mr. Roruscurip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mortxonan. Mr. Rothschild, you suggested that the CAA, by 
reason of the nature of its responsibilities, merited and required 
83506—57——33 
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Cabinet representation or representation on Cabinet level. What is 
there about CAA that is so peculiar as to require Cabinet representa- 
tion in the sense that you speak of it ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. There is nothing which is peculiar about it, any 
more than there is about many other important functions of govern- 
ment, but it has been my observation that those functions which are 
handled by independent agencies do not have the same opportunity 
of telling their story within the executive branch as those which are 
parts of the departments which are supervised by Cabinet officers, 

Mr. Motxonan. I was going to say that we have ICC, which does 
not have Cabinet representation. We have FCC, and I am wondering 
whether the responsibilities of CAA are not comparable to them ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. Those are both regulatory agencies and the CAA 
has administrative functions, and to this extent they are very different 
agencies. 

ae Meaper. Like the CAB and the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Those are all regulatory agencies. 

Mr. Meaper. Semijudicial or quasi-judicial activities. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moitxonan. What sort of matters would be, or could be, dis- 
cussed and come up in a Cabinet meeting which would concern CAA ? 

Mr. Roruscump. Mr, Chairman, I don’t go to Cabinet meetings, so 
T couldn’t answer that question. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, I was thinking that you undoubtedly must 
have some very definite matters, or problems, in mind which should 
be discussed at the Cabinet meetings, because you seem to have a very 
firm opinion that they need Cabinet representation. You don’t just 
pick out an opinion like that out of the clouds. You must have some- 
thing very firm. 

Mr. Roruscuip. No, but it seems to me that every administrative 
agency that has huge administrative responsibilities needs to get its 
story to the highest levels of government as expeditiously as possible, 
and as often as is necessary. This would not be true of regulatory 
agencies because their functions are totally different. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, so far as you know, can you recall any in- 
stances where CAA’s affairs have been discussed at the Cabinet level? 

Mr. Roruscuizp. I have no knowledge of what goes on at the 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, recognizing that you represent the CAA, so 
far as the Commerce Department is concerned, it seems to me that if 
there had been Cabinet level discussion, you would have been informed 
of that discussion and the nature of it. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, I would answer your question this way, by 
saying that I report everything which appears to warrant reporting to 
Mr. Weeks, and what he has to say about it at the Cabinet is unknown 
to me. 

Mr. Motronan. Would it not follow that some more or less report 
of what occurred at the Cabinet meeting on a subject which you had 
reported to him about would come back to you in some form or 
another ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We have frequent staff meetings at which those 
matters which Mr. Weeks thinks are of moment to those of us who are 
in his shop are discussed. 
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Mr. Moxitonan. Have you ever recommended to him a certain mat- 


ter dealing with and involving the CAA, that should be taken up at 
the Cabinet meeting? 


Mr. Roruscuiip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MorioHan. Have any of those been reported back to you, any 
actions that have ever been taken or discussions that have occurred on 
any of those problems at Cabinet level? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Discussions have taken place. I think perhaps the 
most recent one was the 5-year plan, which was exposed to the Cabinet, 

es, sir. 

. Mr. Mottonan. Well, then, Secretary Weeks must have reported 
back to you some of the discussion that occurred on that in the final 
determinations of the opinion of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I think the report was to the effect that he had 
discussed it at the Cabinet. 

Mr. Motionan. But no elaboration ? 

Mr. Roruscuip, That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, it resulted in the administration’s support of 
the 5-year plan. 

Mr. Roruscuip. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, there is a channel for CAA, and any 
views that it has that it regards of top importance are presented to 
you, and you in turn present them to Secretary Weeks who in turn 
presents them to the Cabinet or to the White House and enlists the 
support of the White House behind the program that the CAA wants. 

And, that is what you mean by saying that that is an avenue to the 
top of the executive branch of the Government which you feel is useful 
for an administrative agency to have. 

Mr. Roruscumwyw. Which I feel is absolutely necessary for the im- 
portant agencies. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Rothschild, I think we are all agreed that the 
scope and magnitude of the Federal Government’s responsibilities in 
the field of aviation is constantly growing. 

I gathered from what you have said that you do not feel that we 
should recognize that fact and remove CAA from Commerce and es- 
tablish it as an independent agency. You are firmly of the opinion 
that this should not occur ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I am firmly of the opinion that that would con- 
stitute a backward step in aviation progress. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Rothschild, the Department of Commerce, by 
its very makeup, is primarily concerned with the welfare of the United 
States business in general, is it not? That is its function ? 

Mr. Roruscump. I don’t believe you could quite say that, Mr. Chair- 


man. I would like to detail the breakdown in the Department, if you 
have the time to listen to it. 


Mr. Motionan. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Roruscuip. There are about some 40,000 employees in the 
Department of Commerce. Thirty-seven-some thousand of those are 
under my direction. 

The Department’s total budget for the year just closed was $1,170 
million, and of that money, $1,108 million was in transportation. 


Mr. Mraper. In other words, there were only $62 million for the 
rest of the Department to spend ? 
Mr. Roruscuin. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mraper. Now, when you get the highway program, that ratio 
will go up even higher, won’t it? 

Mr. Roruscuip. It will go up a few more percentage points but it 
already is 95 percent. 

Mr. Meaper. You are the only Under Secretary, are you not? 

Mr. Roruscutp. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. How many other Under Secretaries are there? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Mr. Walter Williams is the Under Secretary. I 
am the Under Secretary for Transportation. 

Mr. Weeks appeared before a committee of the Congress yesterday 
to ask that there be an Assistant Secretary for Transportation to 
serve under me to help carry the load which I am presently attempting 
to carry. 

Mr; Misine: What do you have now, a deputy ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I have a deputy ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. You don’t have any intermediate level between your- 
self and Mr. Lowen, the Administrator of CAA? He reports directly 
to you; does he not? 

r. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Motxionan. I think we are all interested in just as an effective 
regulatory body with reference to aviation as we can possibly get, 
and it has just seemed to me that by eliminating the Commerce De- 
partment from it, placing the full responsibility on CAA independ- 
ently of supervision of any of the departments, that we could accom- 
plish it much more Sera 

It seemed to me that we have an extra step in there. The CAA 
makes certain determinations and is responsible for certain functions, 
but they have to clear their judgments and their opinions and plans 
and programs through you as the Under Secretary, and then you, in 
turn, must, on some of the occasions at least, with some of the more 
serious roblems, must clear with Mr. Weeks. 

Mr. soup. On a table of organization, it would appear that 
way. 
ta ractice, however, because of the wide delegation of powers which 
have been given to the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, he runs 
his shop. 

The Maritime Administrator runs his shop and the Commissioner of 
Public Roads runs his shop. 

And, all the way through the Department, that is the way the thing 
operates. 

There is frequent coordination on the transportation side, to which 
I will speak now for a moment, on those items which affect more than 
one field of transportation. And, an amazing number of them do. 
There is constant interchange of passengers and cargo between all 
kinds of transportation. 

Mr. Weeks has statutory responsibility for all of these things, and 
when anyone who is operating an agency has anything he wants to say 
to Mr. Weeks, he doesn’t have to come to me, Mr. Chairman, if he 
wants to talk to Mr. Weeks, he goes and talks to him, 

Mr. Weeks uses me as a hand to help him in the administration of 
the Department. 

But, there is no stepping—I mean to say that every piece of paper, 
every thought, every action, does not have to come through the system 
in the way that it would appear on the chart. 
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Mr. MotioHan, One of the items that I had in mind in asking that 
question and bringing up the matter of clearance of plans and pro- 
a the statement by General Arnold the other day that 
among the other needs in aviation, one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est, was in the airports field. 

Mr. Meaper. He said that airports were the weakest link in the 
chain. 

Mr. Motionan. The weakest link in the chain. 

And, I was associating that with a statement by Mr. Lowen, in 
response to a question yesterday or the day before yesterday, about 
the changes or reductions that have been made in CAA’s recom- 
mendations for airport construction by Commerce, by Budget, and 
Iam sorry I don’t have that—— 

Mr. Meaper. Also by Congress. 

Mr. Motion an. I started to say that, but that is not quite true. In 
oe ederal aid to airport program in 1954, CAA requested $29.9 
million, 

In 1953, in the airport program, the CAA requested $67.7 million. 
The Secretary cut it very modestly to $61.4. The Bureau of the Budget 
cut it to $17.5, and the Congress that year cut it further to $14.3 
million. 

Mr, Roruscutp. I don’t believe you can charge that year’s respon- 
sibility to us, Mr. Chairman. I think that was a previous admuinis- 
tration. 

Mr. Motiowan. Mr. Rothschild, we have no desire, no interest, in 
charging it to anybody. I am trying to point up what I have in mind. 

Sy 1954, the Federal aid airport program was recommended at $29.9 
million. 

Mr. Meaper. This is fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Motzonan. Yes; fiscal year 1954, 

It was recommended at $29.9 million by the CAA, and the Secre- 
tary cut that to $2 million. The Budget Bureau, in turn, cut it com- 
pletely out and the Congress made no appropriation in response to the 

udget Director’s request for none. 

In fiscal year 1955, the CAA requested $33.4 million, the Secretary 
allowed the $33.4, the Budget Bureau requested Congress for $22 mil- 
lion, and the Congress appropriated $22 million. 

And in 1956 the CAA requested $41.5 million, the Secretary recom- 
mended $31 million, the Budget Bureau cut that to $11 million, and 
then the Congress appropriated $62 million. 

So the point that I was trying to make is, I am just wonderin 
whether or not the best interests of the aviation programs can be serve 
by having this intermediate step in here. 

I am particularly interested, since very definitely the attitude of 
the Secretary of Commerce, as reflected in the requests that are sub- 
mitted, must be reflected in the requests that are submitted by the CAA. 
I notice that in 1953 they requested $67.7 million, but in 1954 they re- 
quested only $29.9 million, and in 1955 we go back to $33.4 million and 
in 1956 go up to $41.5 million. 

So, undoubtedly, there must be some conferences between the Secre- 
tary and the CAA as to ceiling. 

. Roruscuitp. Mr. Chairman, it is my recollection that a good 
deal of what you are quoting happened before I was connected with 
these programs, but my recollection is that the Congress was most crit- 
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ical of the airport-aid program in the early 1950’s, and that the criti- 
cism was probably well directed because there had been some loose 
handling of Federal moneys. 

The reason, I believe, when this administration came in, that no 
funds were asked, was to stop long enough to take an inventory of the 
needs and accomplishments. 

And once the inventory was taken to proceed along the lines that 
would not be subject to criticism by the Congress. 

Now, on the matter of having appropriations reduced by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the fact that an agency is part of 1 of the 10 de- 
ma would not, in any way, influence that situation because the 

ureau of the Budget makes its determinations with regard to all 
agencies, whether they be part of the 10 departments or not. An inde- 
pendent CAA would still have to justify its requirements to the Bu- 
reau. 

Mr. Moriowan. Well, your feeling is, then, that the reason for 
the failure of the Congress to appropriate in 1953 and 1954, and the 
failure of the Secretary to recommend was because he wanted a re- 
evaluation of the airport program ? 

Mr. Roruscuizp. That is correct. 

Mr. Motxtonan. I recall very well, and I am sure you do, also, the 
very vigorous efforts of the administration and of Budget Director 
Dodge, to cutrail appropriations in all departments. 

How much of this came from a desire to curtail the expenditures 
in Government, and from a desire to reevaluate the Federal airport aid 
program ? 

r. RoruscuHip. Well, as I said to you before, sir, I was not in on 
those deliberations at that time, and I would be unable to answer that 
question, but surely, if you will take a look at the criticism on the 
part of Congress, I believe you would agree that a reevaluation was 
necessary. 

Mr. Mottonan. Well, by reason of that reevaluation, what changes 
have taken place, Mr. Rothschild, in the Federal airport aid program? 

Mr. Roruscuiw. We have a whole new set of regulations for spon- 
sors, Mr. Chairman, and if you don’t have a copy of them, we would be 
very happy to furnish you one. 

Mr. Motiowan. Are they radical departures insofar as the previous 
regulations were concerned ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. There are departures that would make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to have a continuation of the practices which were 
criticized. 

Mr. MottoHan. What were some of those practices, Mr. Rothschild? 

Mr. Roruscui. I don’t recall from memory, but I would be glad 
to document them for you, if you like. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, it seems to me that they would be important. 
If they are important enough to wipe out a program entirely, they 
would be important enough for us to be able to document. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 


Washington, August 9, 1956. 
JEROME S. PLAPINGER, Esq., 


Counsel, Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. PLaPIncer: During his appearance before the Legal and Monetary 
Affairs Subcommittee on July 12, 1956, Under Secretary of Commerce Rothschild 
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was questioned by Chairman Mollohan concerning aspects of the Federal-aid 
airport program. Mr. Rothschild stated that one of the reasons the Department 
of Commerce decided to reevaluate this program in 1953 was that Congress had 
been critical of the operation and administration of Federal grants made in this 
area during the years prior to 1953. You have asked that we provide you with 
documentation of these congressional criticisms. Examples of congressional 
criticism of practices under the airport aid program are found in the following: 
1, Hearings, Department of Commerce appropriations for 1952, House of 
Representatives (pp. 120-132). 
2. State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary appropriation bill, fiscal year 
1952, House Report No. 685, 82d Congress, 1st session (p. 15). 
3. Hearings, Department of Commerce appropriations for 1954, House of 
Representatives (pp. 188-211). 
4. State, Justice, and Commerce appropriation bill, fiscal year 1954, House 
Report No. 341, 83d Congress, 1st session (p. 13). 
5. Palmer, Alaska, Airport Project, Interim Report, Committee on Expendi- 


tures in the Executive Departments, Senate Report No. 357, 82d Congress, 1st 
session. 

If we can supply you with any other material, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ALLEN OVERTON, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the General Counsel, 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I'll be glad to have something prepared for you, 
sir. 

Mr. Motionan. Do any of your aides that you have with you this 
morning, would any of them be able to shed any light on this? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I can find one reference here, Mr. Chairman, that 
might have some value. bie 

In the Department’s appropriations hearings for fiscal year 1952, 
Mr. Rooney said to Mr. Nyrop, the then Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics;: 

Mr. Nyrop, you are familiar with the fact, at least since you have been with 
CAA, that this committee has always looked with suspicion upon the administra- 
tion of Federal Airport Act. 


Mr. Nyrop answered: 
Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney then goes on to say : 


Time after time we have had bouts on this very subject. As far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I do not need anything more than this investigative report, 
every bit of which I believe. 


Mr. Motionan. And that dealt with the airport construction pro- 
gram of the CAA ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. It dealt with the Federal Airport Act; yes, sir. 

Mr. Motionan. Now, the study that you are referring to, is that 
the report of the Airport Panel of the Transportation Council of the 
Department of Commerce on the growth of the United States airports 
system ? 

"That report was prepared in 1954 and it was composed of panel 
members and their affiliations; it was chairmaned by Jennings Ran- 
dolph, assistant to the president of Capital Airlines, panel chairman; 
is that the one to which you have reference ? 

Mr. Roruscum. I am told that that was prepared subsequent to 
the 1954 fiscal year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Was the appropriation recommendation withheld 
waiting the approval of this report? 

Mr. Roruscump. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Mot1oHan. Was there another study, other than this one that 
we are talking about? I am trying to find out about the reevaluation 
that you spoke of a moment ago, “Who made it? Who made the re- 
evaluation ? 

Mr. Roruscump. I would have to check that, too, sir. 

Mr. Motionan. You don’t know whether or not it was this com- 
mittee that I have reference to here, the airport panel of the Trans- 
portation Council of the Department of Commerce? You don’t know 
whether or not that is the one we are referring to? 

Mr. Roruscuip. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. MotioHan. And you do not know then who made up the panel 
that did the reevaluation work? 

Mr. Roruscuip. No, sir. 

Mr. Piaptncer. Mr. Rothschild, following hearings before the Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee of the House Government Operations 
Committee last year, a report by that subcommittee was published 
which states at page 30 that— 
throughout the VOR/DME and TACAN, ANDB was the principal active coordi- 


nating agency of the Government; that during the period from 1950 to April 
1955 ACC did not appear on the scene. 


It further states: 


The subcommittee is not sure whether the ACC had intended to delegate to 
ANDB the responsibility for the resolution of such a perplexing issue or whether 
ANDB had the responsibility in the first instance for implementing the common 
system. In any case, it is not clear from a Government operations point of 
view why the Air Coordinating Committee decided to reenter the policy coordi- 
nating task. While the reappearance on the scene by the Air Coordinating 
Committee, with its policy pronouncement of the implementation of the common 
system, is commendable, it appeared to be fairly late in the controversy and 
added to the confusion, 

Would you care to comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, I don’t like to ever critize any of the find- 
ings of the Congress, Mr. Plapinger, but as I reconstruct some of this 
from the time of my entry into it, I am of the opinion that TACAN 
in the period to which you refer was development, and was not ready 
for adoption as an element of the common system. 

And during that development period it was all classified material, 
not available for judgment on the part of some people out of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Puaprtncer. You mean the TACAN aspect? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piarrncer. In connection with that controversy, we have been 
told that civil TACAN is not available and won’t be available for 
some time, while VOR/DME is available and has been espoused by 
the CAA. 

General Arnold, in his appearance before the committee, made avail- 
able a chart indicating various stages of development through crash 
program with TACAN and an orderly program with civil TACAN 
and VOR/DME, which seems to indicate that it will be at least 6 
years on a crash basis before TACAN will be available to civil users 
and virtually 10 years before it would be available to civil users if 
it were produced under an orderly program. 

Will you comment on that, sir? 
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Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, Mr. Plapinger. This is the matter now 
under study and evaluation by the navigation panel of the Air Coor- 
dinating Committee, and as instructed by the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee at its last meeting. 

The instructions to the navigation panel called on them to develop 
plans for implementing the Federal Airways System with a TACAN 
compatible distance-measuring system. 

They also call on the same navigation panel, in the same period 
of time, to furnish top ACC with a complete study of a so-called third 
alternate rho theta system, which would encompass elements of both 
VOR/DME and TACAN. 

I don’t believe that anyone’s opinion as of today can be as solid 
as it will be once this work has been done by the navigation panel. 

Mr. Piarrncer. But the fact is that VOR/DME is available right 
now for civil users and in use, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Roruscun1. It is available. We have several hundred ground 
stations of VOR and several hundred, but not so many, ground sta- 
tions of DME installed today, and two hundred and some ground 
stations of DME operating today. 

The balance of them could be operating in a very short time if we 
had the money. 

Mr. Puiaptneer. As the person responsible for CAA operations, 
are you in support of the CAA position? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I am in support of what I hope will be the right 
— Mr. Plapinger. I am carrying no torch for the CAA, nor 

or the military, nor for any ideas of my own. 

Mr. | epraeee ree Well, is there an immediate need for a rho theta 
system 

Mr. Roruscui. We, Mr. Lowen and General Curtis and myself 
and several of the staff, met with the operating heads of all the air- 
lines in Colorado Springs about the first of May, and they indicated 
at that time that there was need for distance-measuring service on the 
airways by the time that civil jets will be flying. 

Mr. Piartncer. What about at the present time, sir? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. They did not indicate that there was any abso- 
lute need for it at the present time. 

Mr. Piapincer. You are aware, sir, that the airlines have drafted 
specifications for DME, apparently representing somewhat of a de- 
parture of their position on the VORTAC Committee. 

Mr. Roruscump. Yes; we know they have people at work drafting 
specifications. 

Mr. Prartnerr. Do you think that the immediate installation of 
rho theta systems or immediate apes of a rho theta system right 
now would be a substantial contribution to the safety factors on the 
airways? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. Surely if a pilot can know with precision where 
he is and how far he is from where he is, it would make some con- 
tribution to safety. 

_Mr. Puarrnesr. Wouldn’t that indicate that there was a present de- 
sirability of adopting VOR/DME, since it is a system in being at 
the present time? 

r. Roruscump. That gets into a broad philosophical aspect. 

Mr. Puapincer. Can we avoid the philosophical approach and just 
concentrate on the practicalities ? 
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Mr. Roruscuiwp. Well, I will attempt it. 

The very existence of a common system seems to mean that there 
shall be elements of that common system which can serve all the users 
who require the service that these particular equipments are capable 

of giving. 

VOR is the azimuth element of the VOR/DME. It operates in the 
hundred-megacycle band. 

DME is the distance-measuring element of that same piece of equip- 
ment and operates in the thousand-megacycle band. 

TACAN is a combination of the VOR and DME, giving both 
azimuth and distance information, operating also in the thousand- 
megacycle band. 

There is a limit to size of the thousand-megacycle band. Channels 
are required to serve either DME or TACAN. There are not enough 
channels in the band to serve both. 

Now, getting back to the service requirements, the military evalua- 
tion of VOR/DME is that it is not adequate enough for their pur- 
poses. Therefore, something better than the present VOR/DME 
system is necessary. 

The civil evaluation of the present TACAN is that it is not suit- 
able for their purposes. 

One is on a performance basis, so far as information able to be 
ae and received is concerned, the other is on the basis of re- 
liability. 

The sail air users maintain that the current TACAN does not 
have reliability qualities suitable for their use. If we need a com- 
mon system of short-range navigation, and that is what both of these 
are, and I think we do, and if one element is not satisfactory for one 
unit, and if another element is not presently satisfactory for another 
user, we must find either one which is totally satisfactory, or make 
such compromises in service even and received as are possible with 
all the ingenuity, all the skills, and all the money, and all the time, 
and all the effort that can be devoted to an equipment of this kind. 

Mr. Puarrncer. You are referring to a conflict between the mili- 
tary and the civil users of the rho theta system. Do I understand 
that this is going to be resolved by August 20 or just a plan of pro- 
cedure will be resolved around August 20? 

Mr. Roruscump. Well, I am hopeful that it will be coming to ACC 
for resolution with enough factual material, unarguable factual ma- 
terial, accompanying it, so that a determination and a proper de- 
termination can be made at that time. 

You must bear in mind that up until now many, many statements 
have been made by the people who have become enamored of one piece 
of equipment or another that are of doubtful authenticity, and I 
include everyone who has anything to say on this controversy from 
its very beginning in that charge. 

r. Puaprneer. Is the ACC considering any lack of a common sys- 
tem? In other words, there has been some suggestion, for instance, 
that TACAN may be extremely valuable to the military, but because 
of the dynamics of military technology, TACAN, if it is decided upon 
as the common system, may soon be outmoded by advanced technology 
in the military aviation field. Has there been any consideration as 
to abandonment of the common-system concept ? 
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Mr. Roruscump. Well, that gets around to the question of how 
common is the system, I think. Within the so-called common system 
today, and in another part of it, not this particular _— of it, but in 
the communications side of it, we have many pieces of equipment today, 
all of which are designed to serve and do serve a certain part of the 
aviation user field. 

Each aircraft operator makes his choice as to what kind of commu- 
nications equipment he wants, based on his need, and therefore we have 
within the communication system today a variety of equipment, all 
of which together constitute a common system. 

Now, I would point out to you that a common system is not solely 
and wholly dependent on a common use of equipment. An equally 
important, if not, perhaps, more important element is that there is a 
common system of procedures. And however the information is trans- 
mitted and whatever the information that one gets or gives, so long 
as the information is accurate and so long as once having gotten the 
information the procedure that develops as a result of having that 
information is the same as the other fellow is going to do, then we 
have a condition which makes it possible for all of these folks to use 
the airspace, and with a safety record that is an outstanding one. 

Mr. Puiapinerr. I was trying to elicit yesterday from Mr. Thomas 
information on the necessity for a common system, and he starte 
to explain about the difficulties inherent in using more than one system, 
and he’ referred to tracks crossing. I let the matter drop because 1 
didn’t get as far as the Sheffield Scientific School. 

I thought you might be able to help me. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Well, it seems to me, if this is an answer to what 
you are asking, it seems to me that if you had more than one equip- 
ment which was capable of operating in consonance with another piece 
of equipment, and if a user had his choice of using one or the other, 
first of all, the dials which give the information are indistinguishable, 
one from the other, and the pilot in his plane could not care less 
whether it comes from one system or another to him, just so he gets 
the information. 

an Piapincer. That was the point of my question, as a matter 
of fact. 

Mr. Motxionan. Mr. Rothschild, are we to understand that this 
question is to be resolved on August 20 one way or the other unques- 
tionably and unqualifiedly ? 

Mr. Ranuedarhl Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe I could make that 
flatfooted statement for a variety of reasons. Reason No. 1 is the 
report is due on August 20. It will undoubtedly have to be studied 
very carefully by top ACC when it is received. 

Mr. MotitoHan. Well, aren’t there much less areas of disagreement 
now than there have been in the past ? 

Mr. Roruscump. Surely. Great progress has been made, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

_ Mr. Mottonan. In other words, hasn’t it resolved itself down now— 
1s not now the question whether or not DME can be used on carriers? 

Mr. Roruscuip. That is one of the problems. There are other 
problems besides that. 

Mr. Mor1onan. But that is the key problem; is it not? 

Mr. Roruscuip. There are general siting problems with DME. 

Mr. Puarincer. Siting problems with VOR, rather than DME? 
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Mr. Roruscuiip. Yes; excuse me. 

Mr. Morzonan. Had there not been general acceptance of VOR by 
the military ¢ 

Mr. Roruscui. The siting problem is with VOR. DME occu- 

ies the same band as TACAN and is not capable of being used with 

ACAN or a full implementation basis for either one of them. There 
just aren’t that many channels. The VOR is very extensively used 
by thie military today. 

. MoLLoHAN. But by reason of their report, which is to be sub- 
mitted on August 20, you confidently expect that this thing will be 
resolved on the basis of this report ? 

Mr. Roruscump. My present feeling is if we don’t get this resolved 
on the basis of this report, Mr. Chairman, I had better — 

Mr. Meaper. If the gentleman will yield, as I understand, August 
20 was the date that something was to be filed with the ACC and then 
they would have to study it and deliberate on it. Now, how many 
days or weeks or months do you now anticipate will be required before 
the ACC can come to a determination ¢ 

Mr. Rorusouiip. As Chairman, I expect to get it done with the 
least possible delay ; at the same time giving it enough time to get the 
consideration which it must have. 

Mr. Meaber. It will probably be at least a month; will it not, Mr. 
Rothschild ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, if I read the calendar correctly, that first 
week beginning with August 20 is going to be a difficult week to get 


ye tr arc 

Mr. eR. Well, could you say it would be a reasonable prospect 
of hoping that before the first of the year, that ACC could either re- 
solve the problem or decide that they could not do it? 

Mr. Roruscump. I once before said, Mr. Meader, that given the 
roper answers, I thouglit ACO should be able to resolve it in 30 to 40 
ays. 

Mr. Mottonan. If we could move that target date for a report up to 
ce my that would give you one week in which no one would be in- 
volved. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. You would be amazed how many Democrats there 
are in these panels, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mottonan. I am not going to ask to have any of them named. 
Out of this all, you do a confidently expect positive action to 
come, and within 30 to 60 days or some reasonable amount of time, 
after the submission of the report, you expect this question to be fully 
and finally resolved ? 

Mr. Roruscuxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Motxonan. And then move forward positively, unitedly. 

Mr. Roruscuip. That is my hope; yes, sir. 

Mr. Puarrnesr. Just two last questions, Mr. Rothschild. 

How many employees does the ACC have? 

Mr. Rorusoniiw. Twenty-six. 

Mr. Puaptnaer. And those are people assigned full-time to the ACO, 
rather than from the delegate agencies? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prarrnesr. Are there any people assigned from the delegate 
agencies to ACC, or the participating agencies? 
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Mr. Roruscump. All the working group and panel members are 
made up from the delegate agencies and the industry. ! 

Mr. PINGER. But you talk about 26 full-time people on ACC, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Are they on ACC payroll or are they on Defense and 
Commerce and other payrolls? 

Mr. Roruscump. They are on ACC payrolls, 

Mr. Mzaper. Then there are 26 on the ACC payroll? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. This will all be in the record, we will give you that 
information, 

Mr. Puaringer. These will be on the panels? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prarrezr. But the 26 people are full-time ACC? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piaprncer. How are they paid? 

Mr. Roruscuup. They are paid from a contribution of the panels. 

Mr. Prarrncer. There was a Bureau study on the ACC last year. 

Could that be made available to the committee? 

Mr. Roruscump. I will check to see on it. I don’t know why it 
could not. 

(See appendix, exhibit 19, p. 1161.) 

Mr. Motiouan. But all of those who would be involved in studying 
the report, will they have been represented in this study group? 

ign Mocaneaetn Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mottonan. They will have prior knowledge of everything that 
has gone on in the processing of the study and the compiling of the 
report ¢ 

Mtr. Roruscuiwp. Certainly it would be available to them, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Mottonan. Some representative of the agency or the depart- 
ment, will have participated, will he not, on this study panel? 

Mr. Roruscump. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Motxonan. So they will not only have the information which 
-is contained in the formal report itself, but they will have all of the 
background material that might have been accumulating, step-by-step, 
* ae process of the analyzing and studying, as well as the preparing 
of it 

Mr. Roruscuip. Correct, sir. 

For example, Mr. Lowen, who is my alternate, is the chairman of 
this panel. 

Mr. Mottonan. Then that would suggest to me that it would take 
a considerable lesser amount of time to reach a decision than it would 
otherwise have taken. 
ee Roruscuip. That is why I have very optimistically said 30 to 

ays. 

Te bese Leaving out the one week ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuiyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puarincer. Will this report go directly to the ACC or the air 
navigation panel, Mr. Rothschild ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. It comes from the air navigation panel to ACC. 

‘Mr. Piarrncer. That is the study panel ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman, I have found the passage in the record 
where I asked Mr. Howell about basing this granting of allocation 
funds on ACC decisions. 

I don’t think it is essentially different from what I said but, for the 
sake of accuracy, I would like to read it. 

On page 860, on July 10, 1956, and I quote: 

Mr. MEapeER. Mr. Howell, in deciding to grant or not grant requests of airports 
for Federal aid, do you take into account any decisions that may have been 
made with reference to that particular airport by the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee or any of its panels, or subcommittees? 

Mr. Howe... We do so. 

Mr. Meaper. And in the event there is a recommendation by the Air Coordina- 
ting Committee that certain airports cannot be used as a commercial terminal, 


would that foreclose your granting the request from that airport for Federal 
aid funds? 


Mr. Howe tt. If the specific use for those funds was to provide a facility 


that was not compatible with the overall needs of that airport as viewed from 
that airport use panel report. 


Mr. Meaper. In other words, to that extent, and that specific example, the 
responsibility of the Secretary of Commerce for developing an airport pattern in 
the United States pursuant to criteria contained in the act, would have 
been assumed by the Air Coordinating Committee, am I correct? 

Mr. Howe tt. Not entirely, since the act requires the Secretary to consider the 
views of other governmental agencies. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I don’t find any conflict between that and what I 
said a little while ago, do you? 

Mr. Meaper. No, I think it is essentially the same position that 
you took, but I just wanted, since I made reference to Mr. Howell’s 
statement, in the light of that and your earlier testimony on this 
point, I am not quite clear as to your understanding as to whether or 
not the Air Coordinating Committee has actually assumed a func- 
tion which Congress vested in the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I don’t believe it has. As I stated before, the 
ACC is the means by which the Secretary of Commerce can resolve 
his statutory requirements to consult with other agencies. 

As to whether you want my opinion, as to whether or not this is a 
function of ACC, I have some doubt. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean you have doubt that ACC ought to render 
decisions which govern the allocation of airport aid funds? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. No, I have some doubt as to whether ACC is the 
point at which to determine local airport problems of any kind. 

I see the ACC as an agency which should be considering things of 
greater and wider and more national or regional import than local 
airport problems, 

Mr. Meaper. I am sure you see what I am concerned with here. 
Congress says to this agency you do such and such and all of a sudden 
we find it is being done over here. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Congress says to the Secretary of Commerce: 
“You will allocate these funds, but before you do it, you check with 
ai ag else to see what they think about it.’ 

r. Mraver. Well, it is all right to consult and advise, but where a 
decision is made by an agency not obliged to observe the criteria of 
Congress which, in turn, comes back and binds the agency Congress 
designated to make that decision, it seems to me we are getting a dif- 
fusion and confusion of responsibility which is not intended by 


Congress. 
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Mr. Roruscuip. Didn’t the Congress intend, when it said to the 
Secretary of Commerce: “You shall consult with other agencies” that 
he should pay some attention to what they said when they were 
consulted ¢ 

Mr. Meaver. Well, I assume that Congress meant, in consulting 
with agencies, that might have some information on the subject, that 
you should take advantage of the information arriving at your de- 
termination, but it seems to me clear that the responsibility for the 
making of the decision was vested clearly in just one agency, the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Roruscump. Well, I think that the determination is made by 
the Secretary of Commerce through his delegated representatives and 
that anything which any other part of Government has to say about 
the situation is given. whatever weight it deserves in those 
determinations. 

Mr. Meaoner. [ have tried to refrain in these hearings from getting 
in this little Willow Run, Major, situation, because that is going to be 
the subject of the committee’s hearing again. But the thing that dis- 
turbed me in the Airplane Use Panel report was that the covering 
letter said that this report should not indicate that any airspace prob- 
lems have been resolved, and, second, that it is not to be interpreted 
as having been approved by the Industry Advisory Committee. And 
in the body of the report, it was quite obvious that the Airport Use 
Panel had not received any estimates of construction costs and building 
that might require some Federal airport allocations in accomplishing 
the move that they recommended. 

Now, that is why I wonder whether the Airport Use Panel—which 
has no statutory recommendations—was obliged to take into account, 
not only airspace problems but other criteria that are contained in 
the Federal Airport Aid Act—and, eventually the money has to come 
from Congress—or whether they went ahead and made a decision with- 
out considering those factors, and yet the Secretary of Commerce says: 
“I am bound to observe this decision.” 


Mr. Roruscuip. Well, I interpret the reference to the airspace 
problem as indicating that that was a matter to be considered if it 
needed to be considered by the Air Space Panel. And the Airport 
Use Panel only indicated that that was without their purview. 

Mr. Mraper. From a commonsense standpoint, the Secretary of 
Commerce, who has the responsibility for influencing the patterns of 
mete in the United States through the granting or refusal of Fed- 


eral aid, since he has that responsibility, wouldn’t it seem that con- 

gestion of airspace, traffic density in an area and the cost of a pro- 

- would be two factors that just on a commonsense basis would 
ave to be considered ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Surely, the cost is considered, Mr. Meader, when 
the allocations are made. 

Mr. Mraper. Here you decide upon a program, you are going to use 
this airport or that, an area, or a commercial terminal, and in making 
that decision—which the Airport Use Panel did make—just on a 
commonsense basis, wouldn’t anybody responsible for making that 
decision want to know what its effect would be upon increasing the 


— of traffic, and also what the cost of the program was going 
to 
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Mr. Roruscuip. Well, I think their covering letter indicated that 
those matters had not been considered by them because they had not 
been referred to. 

Mr. Mraper. And yet the Secretary of Commerce is bound in all 
future allocations of aid money by that decision of the Air Coor- 
dinating Committee ? 

Mr. scuitp. He is not bound by that at all, sir. That was a 
recommendation to him which he chose to accept. 

Mr. Meaper. Then the Air Coordinating Committee—to get back 
to Mr. Plapinger’s question—just makes recommendations, it doesn’t 
make decisions and take action ? 

Mr. Roruscump. It makes decisions and makes recommendations 
based on those decisions and it uses its influence to see that those things 
which it has recommended are carried out. No member agency 1s 
obliged to accept those, because he always has a “no” vote, one “no.’ 

r. Mzaper. But, here, you see, the question does not show airport 
aid to be allocated to Wayne—Major and Willow Run, then, that was 
not the question referred to the Airport Use Panel, it was another 
question, the use of airports in this project in the Detroit area, and 
military-civilian utilization. They came out with a decision which 
wasn’t directly for granting or not granting airport aid, and yet the 
indirect effect of it governs the use of airport-aid money. I am 
stating it correctly ; am I not? 

Mr. Roruscump. It seems to happen in this case, according to Mr. 
Howell’s testimony. 

Mr. Meaper. It is hard for me to see how that isn’t a whittling down 
by the ACC of the individual responsibility vested by Congress in 
the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I guess we just don’t agree on that. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Moxtioman. Mr. Rothschild, thank you very much for bein, 
with us and being so patient. We know we exceeded by 2 hours an 
12 minutes the ordinary luncheon period. We apologize to you for 
that. It has been necessary for us to try to push along. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Roruscump. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Motxonan. We will recess until 2:30 p. m. or shortly there- 
after as we can get back. 

(Whereupon, at 2:10 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Mraper (presiding). A quorum is present. The committee will 
come to order. 

The chairman, Mr. Mollohan, is detained and he asked me to open 
this hearing. I believe, General Bergquist, you have a prepared 
statement, 

General Bercquisr. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. You may proceed, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. KENNETH P. BERGQUIST ; ACCOMPANIED 
BY COL. HOWARD E. CONKLIN; COL. JOHN E. FRIZEN; COL. CLIF- 
FORD A. DOUGHERTY ; COL. CONVERSE B. KELLY ; COL. LAWRENCE 
S. LIGHTNER, UNITED STATES ARMY AIR FORCE; ELMO CECONI, 
REAL ESTATE DIVISION, UNITED STATES ARMY AIR FORCE; AND 
DONALD BLACK, REAL ESTATE DIVISION, UNITED STATES ARMY 
AIR FORCE 


General Brerequist. Gentlemen, I have been invited to present 
testimony. 

I have been invited to present testimony to your committee con- 
cerning— 
problems involved in joint civil-military use of airports, the failure to establish 
a common system including particularly the VOR/DME TACAN controversy, the 
near-collision problem, and the effect of the present organizational structure in 
the executive branch upon the resolution of civil aviation matters which may also 
affect military aviation. 

It was indicated that I should cover other pertinent matters of Air 
Force selection as well. 

I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity to appear and 
present testimony. The testimony which I shall give represents the 
views of the Air Force. 

By way of introduction to those of you whom I have not met, as 
Director of Operations in Air Force Headquarters, I must insure that 
the Air Force is operationally prepared to fulfill its mission. Prior 
to my assignment here, which was a year ago, I had the same respon- 
sibility for the Air Defense Command. In time of unstable peace, a 
ready Air Force means constant vigilance and continuous training. 
This training is essential if maximum effectiveness is to be maintained. 
The matters which I have been asked to cover in this testimony are 
particularly significant in their effect on the operational ability of the 
Air Force to fulfill its mission. ' 

Airport and airspace use are the primary problems facing the Air 
Force today where civil aviation is concerned. I shall cover airport 
use in detail later as well as the TACAN and near-collision aspects of 
airspace use. At this juncture, I would like to offer general views 
concerning the airspace situation. 

Air-traffic control and rules of the air governing airspace use have 
not kept pace with the rapid expansion of military and civil aviation; 
perimagucntly, our use of the airspace is extravagant. Either safety 
must be jeopardized or operational and economic penalties accepted 
by various segments of aviation. 

The needs of the military are extreme and complex when viewed 
from the traffic control or airspace use side. Those military aircraft 
which constitute the combat force on which the country depends for 
its security must enjoy maximum route flexibility, operating over a 
wide range of speeds and altitudes. Air Defense Command Aircraft 
must be scrambled on a moment’s notice under all weather conditions 
on the most direct route to intercept possible enemy aircraft. Aircraft 
of the Strategic and Tactical Air Commands must maintain a constant 
state of readiness to perform their wartime missions. This requires 
extensive, continuous training in methods of operation which greatly 
tax the capabilities of present air-traffic control systems. 

83506—57——34 
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There are problems of restricted airspace. By restricted airspace, I 
mean those portions of airspace set aside for specialized use after 
approval by the Airspace Panel of the President’s Air Coordinating 

ommittee. The preponderance of these areas are reserved for mili- 
tary use. They are necessary to provide for the safety and protection 
of all concerned. They have grown to be more extensive generally 
because of expanded requirements and the increased demands of 
advanced weapons. The military services are making increased joint 
use of these areas where possible in order to keep their volume to the 
minimum. 

Unless the capacity of the air traffic control system is expanded and 
the rules of the air are improved, basic conflicts in the use of the air- 
space will continue. Simply stated, either the military must accept 
increased operational penalties or some other segment of aviation 
must suffer. Each segment of aviation has similar problems. Each 
naturally feels his problem is the most important. Each feels he can- 
not wait for a time-consuming, compromise solution to be worked out. 
The answer obviously must be to modernize the present traffic-control 
system and rules of the air to meet the demands of all aviation and to 
have a program established which will continuously keep the capacity 
of system abreast of the requirements of its users. 

These problems and the approach to their solution are not new. 
Many studies and plans have been made. Generally, each reiterates 
the views of the preceding one. The recent report of the Aviation Fa- 
cilities Study Group reached conclusions and made definite proposals 
which are generally supported by the Air Force. Mr. Curtis, who 


was ee by the President to follow through on these eons 


has and will continue to receive the fullest support of the Air Force. 

The Bureau of the Budget, in its recent survey of the Air Coor- 
dinating Committee, recommended continued retention of that organ- 
ization as an interagency committee. This recommendation was based 
on the finding that— 


the ACC provides valuable assistance to the President and to the agencies of the 
executive branch in the coordination of aviation policies, programs, and techni- 
cal standards and procedures. 

The Air Force supports this finding and recommendation. We feel 
that the service provided by this organization is essential in the demo- 
cratic processes of our Government. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 provides that : 

The Board is empowered, and it shall be its duty to promote safety of flight 
in air commerce by prescribing and revising from time to time * * *. (7) Air 
traffic rules governing the flight of, navigation, protection, and identification of, 
aircraft * * *. 
and so forth. In addition, by this act, the Administrator of the Civil 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is required to give full consideration 
to the requirements of national defense when providing necessary facil- 
ities and personnel for the regulation and protection of air traffic. 
Since military air traffic falls within the definition of air commerce, as 
used in this act, it would appear that all segments of aviation are 
equally provided for in this act. The CAA has published its 5-year 
plan in an attempt to catch up in the fulfillment of its responsibilities 
to aviation as assigned by this act. The Air Force has never felt that 
this 5-year plan goes far enough. We have supported the plan because 
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it at least represents some improvement, and timely action is imper- 
ative, 

From the above, the conclusion may be properly drawn that the 
Air Force has no quarrel with the present organizational structure. 

Like Mr. Harding in his testimony before your committee on the 
25th of June, the Air Force suggests consideration of withholding ac- 
titon on H, R. 11065 until a later date in view of the task assigned to 
Mr. Curtis. It is the opinion of the military services that the provi- 
sions of H. R. 11065 might well detract from the effectiveness of Mr. 
Curtis’ work. 

We are encouraged by the attention your committee is giving to 
this critical problem. We feel that only through serious and con- 
eerted application throughout all governmental levels, with similar 
effort: by nongovernmental interests, will this problem be solved. We 
do not advocate organizational change and feel that the effort and 
money required to effect such a change could be more productively 
applied elsewhere. Pending developments of Mr. Curtis’ study, we 
must all renew our effort to provide interim relief, realizing the CAA 
5-year plan is but one step in the right direction. 

Now, I would like to cover the specific items you have requested. 
First is the problem of joint use of airports. 

The subject of joint civil-military use of airports has precipitated 
considerable controversial comment before this committee and other 
agencies which have considered its varied aspects. When the Korean 
problem arose it was impossible to construct new airbases in time to ac- 
commodate an expanded Air Force. Civil airports had to be used and 
it was only natural that cnoflicts of interest have developed and have 
endured until today. With the increasing air traffic, noise, and safety 
problems, the Air Force would prefer to have its units on separate, 
isolated installations; but unfortunately economic and other con- 
siderations often preclude this. Each joint-use airport involves a 
different set of circumstances and presents a separate problem. Some 
of these problems are solvable and some are not, but there is no one 
answer which can be applied across the board. 

The joint civil-military use of airports can be divided into two sep- 
arate categories. The first is the use of civil-owned airports by 
Air Force units, and the second, the use of Air Force bases by civil air- 
craft. Difficulties, however, have arisen within both of these areas. 

The Air Force requirement for use of civil airports stems in general, 
from the desirability of locating squadrons of our Air Reserve and Air 
National Guard forces in the proximity of population centers. In 
addition, it has in some instances been tactically expedient to station 
air defense squadrons on civil airports to provide proper area defense 
coverage. When there is no aes airbase capable of accepting 
such units in a particular locale, it is generally most economical to 
place them as tenants on civil airports. This is in accordance with 
the approved policy on joint use included in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s ACC entitled “Civil Air Policy,” May 1954. 

In many locations, this joint use is satisfactory and beneficial to 
civil aviation as military defense funds are spent to improve and 
maintain the airfields; and the flying operations are not of such magni- 
.tude-as to create unacceptable risk or insurmountable air-traffic prob- 
lems. At some. metropolitan airports, however, where civil aviation 
has expanded, increasing pressure is being applied by civil interests for 
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the removal of the military squadrons. There is some justification 
for this action based on the nondesirability of mixing high-speed 
military aircraft with the greatly increased commercial air carrier 
traffic. However, in a few instances the true cause for the pressure to 
remove the Air Force units lies in the economics of the particular air- 
port. The airports were meant primarily for civil use and the mili- 
tary units occupy space which prevents achieving maximum service 
to civil aviation. 

The second major joint-use category concerns the use of Air Force 
installations by civil aircraft. Air Force bases are established to 
support the operation of aircraft of the USAF. Air Force facilities, 
personnel, and materiel are maintained only to the extent required 
for use by the Air Force. The Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress have consistently reminded us of this and look with disfavor 
on the expenditure of appropriated Air Force funds for any purpose 
not essential for our operations. In some instances this has meant 
accepting joint use rather than obtaining the more desirable separation 
of military and civil airfields. 

The Air Force policy on joint use of Air Force owned and operated 
bases is in sntrel tensa upon the amount and type of Air Force utili- 


zation of the airfield. Each airbase presents different problems and 
the Air Force position in each case will be the result of careful study 
of the various factors. In general, we don’t desire joint use of these 
bases which are, or are to be, designated permanent Air Force bases, 
for the simple reason that it restricts the tactical utilization of the 
base. This is particularly true at our SAC bases where security must 


be of the highest order. However, in instances where civil airports 
have been reactivated as major Air Force bases and when it is obvious 
that civil aviation has no other facility available, the Air Force has 
recognized this fact and taken every possible action within the limi- 
tations set by the Congress to assist in the development of an adequate 
civil airport at another location. In the interim period, essential civil 
operation is permitted by agreement. 

The majority of our Air Force bases are now equipped with large 
numbers of high-speed, jet-propelled tactical aircraft. The Air Force 
feels that the operation of civil aircraft at these large military bases 
creates a definite risk. Our position on minimizing Joint use of bases 
where large numbers of these aircraft are stationed is based on public 
safety, economical aspects, and the security factor mentioned pre- 
viously. 

We feel it is more economical and satisfactory to build additional 
airports now to care for civil traffic rather than risk the loss of lives, 
trained crews, and interference with essentia] military operations. 

Within this same category of joint use, however, I would like to point 
out that liberal joint-use agreements have been granted to civil aviation 
when the military mission of the base is compatible with civil flying. 
An example of such an agreement, exists at Charleston, S. C., where 
the military utilization is primarily the operation of transport-type 
aircraft. 

Certain elements of civil aviation have charged the Air Force with 
ae a policy in the establishment of airbases which has been 

etrimental to the growth of civil aviation. Nothing could be further 
from the desires of the Air Force as we recognize all types of civil 
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aviation contribute to the Nation’s total airpower, and we wish to foster 
civil aviation’s growth. 

In summation, joint civil/military use of airports has in some in- 
stances proved workable and economically sound. In others, par- 
ticularly at major air-transportation centers and heavily utilized 
military bases, it has either retarded the natural growth of civil avia- 
tion or compromised the effective accomplishment of the Air Force’s 
mission. is is substantiated by the record of cases considered in 
the past 4 years by the Airport Use Panel of the Air Coordinating 
Committee. Within this coordinating agency, and only subject to 
the military construction funds made available to use, we are attempt- 
ing to resolve the problem areas as reasonably and rapidly as possible. 

Next, I would like to review briefly the TACAN-VOR/DME ques- 
tion and its relationship to the common system. 

In the early postwar period many new developments were underway 
to obtain improved short-range navigational aids. These develop- 
ments resulted in two systems which gave distance and bearing (rho- 
theta) information: VOR/DME to serve civil and nontactical mili- 
tary Requirements according to the then accepted pensents of the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics Special Committee 31 
Pi and TACAN to serve military tactical needs on a classified 

asis. 

As more and more high-performance aircraft were introduced into 
the air-traflic control system, particularly military jets with a premium 
on space and weight, sovenl taalies became evident : 


(a) The latter type aircraft could carry only one navigation system 


for both common system and tactical application. 

(6) The continental United States was a possible theater of opera- 
tions in case of armed conflict, giving hckean to military require- 
ments in the common system. 

(c) TACAN satisfied military requirements and VOR/DME did 


not. 

(d) TACAN had been adopted as the joint United States military 
and combined NATO standard for military short-range air naviga- 
tion. 

¢) Civil DME and the distance element of TACAN were and are 
technically incompatible. Both systems operate in the 960-1215 
megacycle band, but using different techniques. It was originally 
hoped that both systems could live together serving their separate 
functions; however, noninterfering channels were insufficient to es- 
tablish the number of facilities required to satisfy all requirements 
within the United States Common Civil-Military System of Naviga- 
tion and Air Traffic Control. 

In July 1953, 3 years ago this month, recognizing the increasing 
seriousness of incompatible civil-military systems, the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense wrote to the Secretary of Commerce stating that 
preliminary investigation indicated that it was feasible technically 
to modify civil DME to work with TACAN, and that such a program 
would be an important first step toward full compatibility and achieve- 
ment of a “common” system. He proposed that an ad hoc group 
comprised of representatives of the Departments of Commerce and 
Defense, be established for the purpose of expending this proposal 
into an agreed upon plan of implementation. The Secretary of Com- 
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merce’s wey agreed that every effort should be made to attain such 
a goal and that the proposed study group should be formed. 

A Defense-Commerce Committee on Compatibility of DME was 
formed the same month. Its report of September 1953 stated that 
compatibility could be achieved only. by redesign of one system or the 
other. A course of action was recommended (see tab A) which, in 
essence, proposed that TACAN be further developed and that a single 
common system be provided which would not obsolete TACAN. This 
recommendation did not receive unanimous concurrence. 

In January 1954, the Air Navigation Development Board, a joint 
Commerce-Defense agency charged with the development aspects of 
the common system, undertook a study to make recommendations 
concerning the relative merits of VOR/DME and TACAN for com- 
mon-system application. Advisory Committee No. 1 (VORTAC) was 
formed to do this job and in December 1954, a split report with ma- 
jority and minority positions was submitted to ANDB. The majority 
position, supported by the military services and the Air Transport 
Association, was similar to the course of action submitted earlier by 
the Committee on Compatibility. (See tab B.) The minority posi- 
tion, supported by the AOPA, NBAA, and CAA, was to continue 
with VOR/DME expansion as necessary and examine TACAN again 
later if further development of that system warranted. 

The ANDB, on February 8, 1955, announced its plan of action for 
resolution of the VOR/DME-TACAN problem which was to prepare 
TACAN for common-system usage and clear the way for its adoption. 
(See tab C.) This report was made available to the President’s Air 
Coordinating Committee, which on April 20, 1955, announced the 
United States National Program on Electronic Short Distance Navi- 
gation System. This program was consistent’ with the ANDB course 
of action except that it was estimated therein that civil DME would 
be continued until 1960. (See tab D.) . 

Between April 1955 and March 1956, and ANDB pursued its work 
with TACAN. After close and careful investigation by ANDB, and 
with the assistance of the best qualified advisers that could be ob- 
tained, the ANDB found that TACAN was capable of meeting the 
estimated civil and military requirements projected for the 1965-70 
period. Therefore, on the 26th of March, this year, the ANDB an- 
nounced to the Air Coordinating Committee that certain specified 
unknowns of the system had been satisfactorily resolved and stated 
that TACAN was suitable for adoption within the United States 
common system. In the meantime (August 1955) TACAN was de- 
classified. 

Previously congressional interest in the controversy resulted in sev- 
eral committees conducting hearings on the subject during the spring 
of 1955. Details of this activity, including further evidence of the 
military position, is contained in the following hearing records: 

(a) House Committee on Government Operations, 84th Congress, 
1st session, March 8, 1955. 

(6) House Committee on Appropriations, 84th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, March 24, 1955. 

(c) House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 84th 
Congress, 1st session, May 16, 1955. 

TACAN has been tested, evaluated, modified, analyzed, and rede- 
signed to meet the diverse requirements. After thorough evaluation 


at 
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ANDB has concluded that TACAN is “technically suitable for com- 
mon-system use,” and can meet the requirements as expressed by the 
CAA for 1965—VOR/DME ground-airborne equipment modification 
and/or replacement costs to meet the 1965 common-system require- 
ments. 

United States policy was set forth in the statement of civil air policy 
by the President’s Air Coordinating Committee in May 1954. This 
document states in part: 

It shall be the continuing policy of the United States to— 

1. Provide fof a single national common civil-military system of air naviga- 
tion and air traffic control. The national integrated system shall satisfy the 
air navigation and air traffic control requirements of all civil and military air 
operations, except for those special military requirements peculiar to air warfare. 

e common system shall be capable of immediate integration with the 
air defense system of the United States and will constitute an auxiliary to the 
air defense network. 

The record clearly shows that the USAF is a stanch supporter of 
the common system concept. This is evidenced by its continuing co- 
ordination with civil agencies in such programs as use of air defense 
radars for weather advisory service and air traffic control, joint civil- 
military application of USAF radar approach control facilities, pro- 
vision of air navigation facilities for common use, and so forth. 

en Air Force position in the current controversy can be simply 
stated : 

1. The Air Force, as well as the Navy, has an urgent and valid re- 
quirement for TACAN in support of national defense missions, has 
invested heavily in the system, and is engaged in expediting its 
implementation. 

2. The common system concept, as outlined above, is sound. 

3. TACAN meets military requirements and VOR/DME does not. 
Further, the ANDB has stated that TACAN meets common system 
requirements. 

4, Basic incompatibility of civil DME and TACAN precludes use 
of both techniques to the degree required for full-scale common system 
implementation. 

5. Therefore, the Air Force takes the position that the decision to 
adopt TACAN as the common system short-range navigation element 
must be made now and implementation accomplished at the earliest 
practicable date. 

We further believe that the decision for TACAN now is not only 
the best course of action to arrive at the sorely needed common system 
of short-range navigation aids, but is by far the most.economical both 
for the Government and the civil aircraft operators. TACAN is now 
being produced on a broad industrial basis, has been thoroughly tested, 
and can be produced in civilian configuration in time to meet their 
high-performance aircraft requirements. Failure to face up to the 
decision means encouraging civilian purchase of equipment which will 
have to be modified or retired as soon as current VOR/DME fails to 
meet system channel requirements. Failure to face up to the decision 
means encouraging civilian purchase of equipment which will have 
to be modified or retired as soon as current VOR/DME fails to meet 
system channel requirements. It further means abandoning or 
greatly delaying the common system objective with attendant inade- 
quate safe and expeditious air traffic control for both civil and military 
operations. 


ass 
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I would now like to speak to the point of near collisions. The prob- 
lem of near collisions is a grave one indeed. The numbers of aircraft, 
both civilian and military, in the air at any given time have increased 
substantially in recent years. As indicated by the Harding Committee 
these numbers will continue to increase in the years to come. 

The possibility of midair collisions has increased due to a combina- 
tion of factors. These are increased speed differential, increased air 
traffic, lack of positive control of air traffic, and the human limitations 
of our pilots to observe, make a decision, and react properly in time to 
avoid a collision. Although our technological advances have been 
great and can be expected to improve in the future, the human with 
his inherent limitations will remain essentially unchanged. 

As you undoubtedly know, there are two types of flight that a pilot 
can make depending on the weather situation. One is in accordance 
with instrument flight rules, and the other is visual flight rules. Air- 
craft operating under instrument flight rules, with certain exceptions, 
are separated by air-traffic control. 

For visual flights, the basic premise has been that a pilot will be able 
to see other aircraft in the air as well as be seen. In other words, it is 
the pilot’s responsibility to avoid collision. This “see and be seen” 
principle is fast becoming obsolete, particularly at high altitudes; that 
is 25,000 feet and higher. Paneneh and experience have shown that 
the human eye is our primary limiting factor at these altitudes. Solu- 
tions to the problem lie in the area of what can be done to relieve the 
pilot of responsibility for avoidance of midair collisions, and to sup- 
plement the pilot’s visual limitations with equipment which will dis- 


play in the cockpit the necessary information to avoid collision. 

The ultimate goal for which we should strive is some form of control 
other than visual which will provide adequate flight separation for all 
aircraft. This is partially Snemarent at the present time when air- 


craft are flown in accordance with instrument-flight rules. However, 
there is no control over aircraft flying in accordance with visual flight 
rules. Under our present flight rules and in good weather, it is en- 
tirely possible for two acta one flying in accordance with instru- 
ment flight rules and the other visual flight rules to be on collision 
courses with each other. This is true at all altitudes, but if these two 
aircraft were flying at a high altitude, the possibility of the pilots see- 
ing each other would be even more remote. I firmly believe that the 
ultimate solution for providing safe flight lies in the area of positive 
control for all aircraft. 

Until such an ideal system can be placed into operation, there are 
several other actions that can be taken to alleviate the immediate prob- 
lem. First, some type of midair collision warning device is needed to 
assist the pilot in identifying other aircraft that may be on a collision 
course. In the case of the pilot flying at high altitude the lack of 
objects in the surrounding airspace will tend to make him focus his 
eyes within the cockpit itself. In addition, modern aircraft, by their 
complexity, require increased attention inside the cockpit. Conse- 
quently, his ability to see another aircraft is reduced. Our Air Re- 
search and Development Command has been directed to perform a 
feasibility study on an anticollision device. The low priority given 
to the development of a midair collision warning device in past years 
was based upon the fact that nonassociated midair collisions comprised 
a relatively small percentage of the overall accident rate of the Air 
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Force. In other words, we have had to spend our money on safety 
measures which would provide the greatest returns in our accident- 
prevention program (runway barriers, ejection seats, and so forth.) 

A second requirement concerns an inflight weather advisory service. 
A need exists for United States Air Force aircraft while in flight to be 
advised of any weather conditions which may constitute a hazard 
(severe weather warnings, deteriorating weather at terminal airfields, 
and so forth). Although the weather information itself is available 
through the United States Weather Bureau, it is understood that the 
CAA is unable to furnish the service due to lack of funds to augment 
their overloaded system. This problem I understand has been under 
a study by a Subcommittee on Aviation Meteorology of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. Although the United States Air Force would 
like to have its own weather advisory service, it is realized it would 
be uneconomical for each service to have its own system. Therefore, 
the Air Force has concurred with the proposal that the United States 
Westhet Bureau, through the CAA, provide this service as soon as 

ossible, 

. Lastly, the “inherent” error of the barometric altimeter in use today 
poses a major problem. The reliability of the instrument decreases 
with increase in altitude. The Air Force has recently developed a new 
altimeter (MA-1) which partially solves this problem. It has an 
error of approximately plus or minus 0.5 percent versus plus or minus 
2.0 percent for instruments presently in use. United States Air Force 
aircraft that operate above 30,000 feet are being equipped with the 
MA-1, which is the designation of the new altimeter. In addition 
the United States Air Force recommended to the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics that all aircraft use standard pressure 
altimeter settings—that is, 29.92 inches of mercury—at altitudes of 
25,000 feet and above. This would reduce “induced altimeter error” 
and permit establishment of more valid separation standards for high 
altitude operations. The problem of “induced” errors is particularly 
significant at high altitudes. The speeds of high-performance air- 
craft make pandntee frequent resetting of the altimeter when cor- 
rected pressure (QNH) altimeter settings are use. The use of standard 
pressure (29.92 Hq) altimeter settings would eliminate this “induced” 
error. I have been informed that the CAA is taking the necessary 
action to place this procedure in effect at 29,000 feet and above. 

The question of organizational structure in the executive branch is 
the last specific item mentioned in your invitation. I have covered 
this item in my general comments above. 

I thank you gentlemen for your time. With the help of my backup 
team, I will be more than glad to attempt to answer any questions you 
might have. 

(The following were appended to General Bergquist’s statement :) 


September 2, 1953 

The Defense/Commerce Committee on Compatibility of VOR/DME and TACAN 
proposed the following course of action : 

1. TACAN should be declassified immediately. 

2. Tests of the TACAN system should continue with CAA and ANDB 
participation. 
j . TACAN ground equipment should be installed coincident with CAA VOR 

acilities. 

4, Eliminate VOR receivers from military aircraft during transition period 
except as required. 

5. If the desirability of adopting a single system is reconfirmed: 
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(a) Initiate a vigorous development program to provide a common civil/ 
military system which would not obsolete TACAN, 

(b) After development is completed and equipment available, proceed with 
implementation looking toward discontinuance of the VOR/DME system. 


January 5, 1955 

The Air Navigation Development Board, Advisory Committee No. 1 (VORTAC 
Committee) rendered a split report. Air Transport Association, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force versus Civil Aeronautics Administration, Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots’ Association and National Business Aircraft Association. The Committee 
as a whole: 

1. Agreed to continue VOR until 1965. 

2. Recommended that TACAN be declassified. 

8. Did not unanimously agree to adopt TACAN. 

The majority position was as follows: 

1. Adopt TACAN for complete transition by 1965. 

. Discontinue DME immediately. 

. Declassify TACAN. 

. Continue VOR until 1965. 

. Develop TACAN for civil use. 

. Modify ground DME to work with TACAN by 1957. 

In line with these findings and pending resolution of the uncertainties, the 
Board has adopted the following course of action : 

Finish the development of TACAN to make it suitable for common-system 
use at the earliest practicable date. 

Continue VOR as a common-system-navigation aid at least until 1965. 

Limit the use of civil DME facilities to experimental purposes, with 
the understanding that DME service is not guaranteed beyond June 30, 
1955 (cleared to 1960). (This is to assure that DME frequencies would not 
stand in the way of TACAN if it later is standardized.) 

Permit military agencies to implement TACAN facilities to meet their 
minimum interim requirements, for the present, on a basis which will be 
noninterfering with channels assigned to the civil DME and the common- 
system radar beacon. 

As a backup for the TACAN program, in case it should later prove unac- 
ceptable or inadequate for any reason, develop a CW omnirange facility 
in a higher-frequency band. Present civil DME would provide distance in 
the “backup” system. The DME ground equipment will be held in readiness 
for this eventuality. 

In clearing the way for the standardization of TACAN, the Board is taking 
only such actions at this time as will best bring TACAN to a state of readiness 
for standardization and as will insure a clear road for its standardization if 
and when it is phased in, meanwhile providing for essential military require- 
ments. In adopting this course, the Board has sought the maximum convenience 
of the users of the airspace, both civil and military, at the minimum expense 
to the taxpayer, looking toward the implementation of a common military/civil 
navigation system at the earliest practicable date. 

April 20, 1955 

The Air Coordinating Committee announced the United States national pro- 
gram on electronic short-distance-navigation systems. 

1. The military services will proceed to implement the minimum amount of 
TACAN to meet tactical requirements on a noninterference basis with DME 
and the safety beacon. 

2. The CAA will continue the VOR/DME during the period of transition to 
the succeeding system. 

3. It is estimated that on this basis VOR would continue until 1965 and DMB 
will be continued until 1960. 


4. Further investigation was directed to those unknown factors of TACAN 
concerned with system requirements and capacities. 


Mr. Mraper. Thank you, General neers 


Would the committee members like to defer questioning until coun- 


sel has questioned the witness? 

Mr. Plapinger? 

Mr. Praprncer. General, Mr. Harding, when he appeared before 
the subcommittee, stated that the Department of Defense had endorsed 
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the proposals and recommendations of its committee group, of the 
report of that group. Do I gather that there is some reservation on 
the part of the Air Force? ou say in your statement that they are 
generally supported by the Air Force? 

General Brrequist. Yes, sir. I think that was meant to cover the 
point that maybe some of the detailed figures and analyses, every part 
of which are not fully agreed with—and I have no knowledge at the 
moment of what those specific items are. 

Mr. Puiapincer. But the proposal and the recommendations in the 
first part of the report are supported by the Air Force? 

General Brrequist. Yes. 

Mr. Puartncer. You state that you feel that the 5-year plan doesn’t 

o far enough. We have had testimony from the president of the Air 
Fite Pilots Association, for instance, to the effect that it is in the 
right direction, but we need it now. The CAA has told us as recently 
as Monday, I believe, that they are going to take another look at it. 

Mr. Rothschild this morning advised us that they were looking to 
possibly accelerating it to 3 years. Is your comment directed to the 
scope of the program or the length of the program? Will you elabo- 
rate on that statement ? 

General Brraqust. I think two things: One is we certainly ee 
with this acceleration of the program, which we would very much like 
to see, just like everyone else, we feel we need it now; and, secondly, we 
would like to emphasize that this is only a step in the right direction, 
and we must go further. 

Mr. Piapnger. What are the other steps? You mean a further ex- 
tension ? 

General Brraquist. A further extension—— 

Mr. Puapneer. A further extension of the same type of equipment 
covered presently in the plan? 

General Berequsr. Yes, sir; and more toward automaticity of 
action. 

Mr. Piarrncer. You mentioned that in some instances it has been 
tactically expedient to station air-defense squadrons on civil airports 
to provide proper area defense coverage. What do you mean by that, 
sir? 

General Brrequist. Well, for example, a case that comes to mind at 
the moment is this: Up in the north central part of the United States, 
where we have a squadron at Duluth and a squadron at Minneapolis, 
in our general scheme of working out where we needed fighter squad- 
rons, we found we needed them in our plan in those areas. Then we 
looked around for an Air Force field to put them on. But there aren’t 
any. So we said, “Duluth has an airport,” and we put it on there. 
And we said, “Minneapolis has an airport,” and we put it on there. 

We have some future — for airports up there. We are building 
one at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and one at Minot. But in working out 
your scheme of air defense, you come out with where your weapons 
a be based, and that is where you try to find an airport to put 
them. 

Mr. Puaptnerr. In the Minneapolis area are there any other airports 
nearby in less congested areas, for instance ? 

General Berequist. Not that meet the qualifications that we have to 
have for our operations. 
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Mr, Puarrncer. Sir, addressing ourselves to that point, Mr, Glass, 
in the Harding report, refers to the fact that there is not a single air- 
port in the United States that would be capable of carrying on opera- 
tions for heavy bombers on a sustained basis. Are you familiar with 
that statement, sir ? 

General Breraguist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piarincer. We questioned the CAA with respect to some kind 
of coordination of the civil airport program with the military in this 
respect, but they said that their program was pointed toward civil 
development principally. Would it not be to the interest of the mili- 
tary to possibly contract with the civil airport program in order to 
obtain longer runway lengths and other facilities in the event that a 
dispersion of military aircraft were indicated in an emergency. 

General Berequist. We would like to see civil airports improved 
along those lines. But when you come to the specific question of our 
contributing money, you would have to line it up with the priority— 
with where the money has to go, and see where it comes, line that up 
against the money you get. 

Mr. Puaprneer, Is there any request for an appropriation along 
these lines, or any consideration of this problem ? 

General Berequisr. We have, for instance—in Minneapolis again, 
we have taken action to get money to extend the runway there for our 
fighter group operation. And we have put money into several other 
civil airdromes to extend the runway and improve the runways, and in 
some cases widen them and resurface them with Federal money, in 
order to meet our requirements, and in turn helping out the civil 
requirement. 

Mr. Piarrncer. This would be in respect to fighter craft also? 

General Brrequist. This is with respect to fighter craft also. 

Mr. Pxiartncer. Then the statement in the Harding report still 
holds true ? 

General Berequist. The requirement, for instance, to handle a B-52, 
yes, when you are getting into those types of requirement, you are 
talking about an 11,000-foot runway, 300 feet wide, and stressed to the 
greatest strength and thickness you have to have constant operation 
of that large an airplane. And that takes a great deal of money, as 
you well know. 

Mr. Puiarinczr. There have been some deep, dark, charges made 
about clandestine arrangements by the Air Force with communities 
for the use of their airports, concerning secret meetings and “bait” 
held out by way of walneal and so forth. 

General Berequist. The Air Force does not indulge in that type of 
operation, sir. 

Mr. Prarincrr. Also we were told that there was a list of airports 
which the military was seeking to recapture that had been submitted 
to the Air Coordinating Committee. Are you familiar with the exist- 
ence of any such list? 

General Brrequist. No; I am not. 

Mr. Prarrneer. Is there a policy of recapturing surplus airports— 
in other words, the airbases that were sviginalty build with military 
funds which after the war were deeded to civilian aviation or civilian 
airport authorities? 

eneral Breraquist. Yes, sir; there are regulations and policies. 
Who wants to take that one? 
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Mr. Cecon1. My name is Elmo Ceconi, of the Real Estate Division, 

Deputy Chief of Staff, Installations. ie 
here is the right to use airports in the performance of existing 
laws, which is referred to sometimes as the recapture provision. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean these are the surplus airports? 

Mr. Crcont. These are bases that the Government invested—that 
the Government built originally, or else expanded, which were dis- 
posed of by War Assets, or GSA, as airport property. And the Gov- 
ernment retains the right to use those fields in the event of an emer- 

ncy. 
roan we don’t like to exercise this recapture itself—in other words, 
we have only one instance in which we have invoked the recapture 
clause. Generally, we go to the city, in case we want to use an airport 
in the area, and where we have a right to use it, and enter into an 
agreement. 

Mr. Prarrneer. Where is that? 

General Berequist. The one exception ? 

Mr. Prartnaer. The one exception. 

Mr. Cecont. The one exception is Texas, Eagle Pass Air Force 
Auxiliary Field, on which we exercised the right of recapture. And 
that is the only instance in which we have invoked that provision, be- 
cause normally we are able to reach amicable agreement with cities or 
counties to use such airfields. 

Mr. Prarrncer. You mean jointly ? 

Mr. Crcont. Jointly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mmaper. Mr. Ceconi, did I understand that this Eagle Pass Air- 
port is one of the surplus airports that have been turned over to a 
municipality ? 

Mr. Crcont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. And the recapture that you exercised was under a 
reservation in the deed ? 

Mr. Croont. In the deed, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Which provides for taking possession ? 

Mr. Crecont. The right to use in event of an emergency ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. The right to take possession of all or any part of the 
facilities ? 

Mr. Crcont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. During the existence of an emergency declared by 
the President. And in this instance at Eagle Pass, is that a joint use, 
or did you ee exclusive possession of the facilities? 

Mr. Cxcont. In that case I am not sure, but I think in that case it 
was recaptured as an auxiliary field, for use by one of our main bases, 
And I don’t know whether the—— 

General Beraquist. Someone else has the answer. 

_Colonel Krtuy. The field is presently listed as inactive and no fa- 
cilities on the field. So it was recaptured as an auxiliary field for 
Laughlin Airbase. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, is the field used by civil aircraft? 

Colonel Ketuy. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Crcont. If there were no facilities on the field I doubt whether 
there is any requirement for it. Many of these auxiliary fields which 
were disposed of, the building facilities generally were disposed by 
the city through some arrangement with CAA, and apparently in 
this case there were no building facilities on the field. On an auxiliary 
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field all you need is just your landing facilities for touch and go oper- 
ations, or just for landings and takeoffs. But in this case, according 
to the record there, there are no facilities on the field. 

General Bercquist. I don’t believe that this—we can find out this 
exactly for you, Mr. Chairman—but if I remember that field correctly, 
it is just an emergency field, and I don’t believe it has any—I believe 
it is inactive and no facilities—it is just an emergency field. And 
we had perhaps given it up, but it still functions as an emergency field 
if anyone wants to use it. But we exercise the right to use it as an 
auxiliary training field to one of our bases—in other words, in setting 
our training flights, they go out and practice landing. 

Mr. Meaper. Frankly, I am quite interested in this case, because it 
is the only example in which emergency power to recapture possession 
has been exercised, apparently. And I would like it if you could pre- 
pare a memorandum giving the dates and procedure by which the 
recapture power was exercised, whether it was done by the Air Force or 
by sare Services Administration, and so on. 

General Berequist. Yes, sir; we will furnish the committee a memo- 
randum on that giving all the facts. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows :) 


EAGLE Pass Atr Force AUXILIARY FIELD, TEx. 


The former Eagle Pass Army Airfield, consisting of approximately 1,620 
acres of land, was originally acquired by lease from the county of Maverick, Tex., 
on April 23, 1942, and was surrendered by terms of an agreement dated April 13, 
1949. In this agreement, the then War Assets Administration transferred cer- 
tain Government-owned buildings and improvements located on this leased land 
to the county of Maverick. The agreement contained the usual recapture pro- 
visions: Namely, that the Government retained the right to exclusive or non- 
exclusive use of the airfield land and facilities upon the declaration of any 
national emergency by the President of the United States or the Congress. 

(b) Upon establishment of a requirement for Eagle Pass Airfield as an auxil- 
iary to Laredo Air Force Base in November 1951, the county of Maverick refused 
to lease this facility to the Government for the intended use; instead, it offered 
to deed the property to the Government if the Air Force agreed to establish a 
permanent Air Force base at that location. The apparent reasoning of local 
officials was that if they agreed to a lease for the airfield as an auxiliary field, it 
might prejudice the possible establishment of a permanent installation at Eagle 
Pass. Since the Air Force had no requirement for a permanent base at this 
site and as the county of Maverick would not negotiate a lease for the airfield, 
the Air Force was obliged to exercise the right of recapture under provisions of 
the transfer agreement. The airfield was reactivated as Eagle Pass Air Force 
Auxiliary Field on April 15, 1953. At present, this field is in active use as an 
auxiliary to Laughlin Air Force Base. 


Mr. Meaper. Mr. Ceconi, you say this is the only case where recap- 
ture authority has been exercised. Are there any plans afoot to re- 
capture some additional airports? 

fr. Ceconi. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Puiaprncer. Are there any instances, Mr. Ceconi, in which the 
various services have gotten together to recapture—in other words, I 
gather that Eagle Pass is confined to Air Force operation. 

Mr. Crcont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puaprincer. Are there any airports that have been recaptured 
by joint effort of the services ? 

Mr. Cecont. No, sir. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Meaper. To get back to this list, perhaps it hadn’t veen ade- 
quately identified, but weren’t there a number of airports arou.d the 
country where the Air Force had a program of establishing reserve 
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squadrons on civilian airports? Wasn’t there such a list prepared 
at one time ? 

General Brraquist. Yes, sir; we have a program for the establish- 
ment of reserve facilities at many airports throughout the country, 
and we have implemented part of that, most of it, in fact. There are 
some that have not been implemented as yet. 

Mr. Meaper. Is that document a classified document, General? 

General Brrequist. No, it is not. We can give you a list of those 
places where we have reserve facilities, and those which in our pro- 
gram will be reserve facilities. 

Mr. Meaper. I think that is what we have been talking about. 

Does the committee presently have such a list ? 

Mr. Prapincer. No. As a matter of fact, we asked the Office of 
Legislative Liaison—the question was put with respect to a list which 
was submitted to the Air Coordinating Committee—and I was told 
that there was no such list in existence. 

General Berequist. I don’t know that list, but we can furnish you 
a list of all those bases upon which have reserve flying activities, and 
those which are in the program now. 

Mr. Youncer. I have one question before you pass that. 

General, how many airports built by the Air Force were originally 
so built as to accommodate the B-52 on a sustained basis ? 

General Berequist. How many were originally built ? 

Mr. Youncer. Yes, sir. 

General Brercquist. We now have in our program 11 bases which 
have been or are being built to accommodate B-52’s. We also have—— 

Mr. Younger. General, that isn’t the question. How many air- 
fields or runways and equipment originally built by Air Force were 
so built that when the B-52 came along that it could accommodate the 
B-52 on a sustained basis? Or were those airfields—or did you have 
to reconstruct those airfields to accommodate the B-52? 

General BereQquist. Originally built? And how far back do you 
want to go? 

Mr. Youncer. As far as you want to go. Frankly, what I am trying 
to get at is that there has been some criticism of the CAA and the 
specifications that they made that the airfields that Government money 
was put into are not now capable of accommodating the 707 or the 
jet planes, 

General Berequist. That is right. 

Mr. Younger. Now, did the Air Force make the same mistake in 
planning its airfields, or were all of your airfields capable of accom- 
modating the B-52’s when your B-52 was ready ? 

General Brerequtst. No, sir; they weren’t. 

Mr. Youneer. O. K., that is all. 

Mr. Prarrincer. There was a strengthening of runways and length- 
ening of them, I assume. 

Mr. Mraper. While we are on the B-52 question, I think we ought 
to perhaps read this paragraph in Mr. Glass’ statement on airports 
so that it is accurately in the record. And then I would like to clear 
up whether the Air Force took the position that its funds should 
be utilized to equip civilian airports so that they might handle B-52’s 
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in event of an emergency requiring dispersal. This is Mr. Glass’ 
statement : 

A consideration of no small concern from the national-defense standpoint 
which seems to require special note is the fact that all those civil airports should 
and must provide a reserve for military use in time of emergency, to our knowl- 
edge no single airport in the country is capable at the present time of handling 
the Air Force’s principal long-range bomber at full operational loads on a sus- 
tained basis. What this means to the military, the ability to disperse its forces 
in time of emergency, is obvious. 

I think you have already answered Mr. Plapinger’s statement, that 
Mr. Glass’ statement which I just read is a correct statement. 

General Brerequist. Yes; as far as I know. 

Mr. Meaprr. Now, the question is, since civilian traffic would not 
require the additional expenditures to equip a civilian airport to 
accommodate bombers, does the Air Force believe that its funds should 
be devoted to the improvement of civilian airports so that they might 
be used for bombers in the event of an emergency requiring dispersal ? 

General Brraquist. No, sir. With the limited funds that we must 
always operate under in the most economical way, we must devote our 
funds to the building of airports and facilities that have to go along 
with it to operate our B-25’s on a sustaining basis in the most economi- 
cal places we can. And the requirements for B—52 facilities and all 
those things which go into selecting a base and building a base indicate 
to us that we must build our own. And we do not have the funds left 
over to build a runway just for the possible use of the B-52 later on. 
We are engaged in a program for ts ersal of SAC, but it requires 
building the Facilities to operate a unit of SAC. And the funds we 
devote to that is all we think we can afford at this time. 

Mr. Meaper. Has any study been made of what it would cost: to 
correct the situation to which Mr. Glass has called attention? 

General Brerequist. As I understand your question, Has any study 
been made of Federal expenditure for improving civilian airport 
runways in order to make them capable of taking the B-52 2 

Mr. Meaper. Right. 

General Brerequist. No, sir. 

Mr. Mnaper. You could say without much study that it would cost 
an awful lot of money, wouldn’t it ? 

General Brrequist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here in my hand a list of civil airfields pro- 
posed for use by the Air Reserve, which is the list we were talking 
about, if you want it. And I could read it off and thereby get it 
into the record for you, if you would like. 

a MoLLouan (again presiding). Will you just read it, Gen- 
eral ¢ 

General Brraquist. These are civil airfields proposed for use b 
the Air Reserve: Akron, Canton, Ohio; Albany, N. Y.; Bates Field, 
Ala.; Bishop Field, Mich.; Bradley Field, Conn.; Chattanooga area, 
Tennessee; Chico, Calif.; Davenport, Iowa; Dry Memorial, Ind.; 
Greater Cincinnati, Kentucky; Kent County, Mich.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Ontario, Calif.; Rock County, Wis.; South Bend, Ind.; Toledo Ex- 
press, Ohio; Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Civil airfields being used by Air Reserve: Byrd Field, Va.; Davis 
Field, Okla.; General Billy Mitchell Field, Wis.; Greater Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Hanscom Field, Mass.; Long Beach, Calif.; Memphis, 
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Tenn.; Miami International Airport, Fla.; Minneapolis-St, Paul, 
Minn. ; New Castle, Del.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; O’Hare, Chicago, Il. ; 
Pinellas County, Fla.; Portland, Oreg.; Orlando, Fla.; Willow Run, 
Mich.; and Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr, Puapincer. General, is it the position of the Air Force that a 
common system of navigation is something desirable ? 

General Bercquist. Yes, sir; we think a common system of naviga- 
tion is essential for adequate air navigation control, inasmuch as we 
are all using the same airspace. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. I would like to ask a couple of questions at this 

oint. 
. Do you propose building any fields for the Air Reserve? 

General Bercquist. Not that I know of, sir—you mean building 
from scratch ? 

Mr. MinsHatlL. Yes. 

General Brrequisr. No, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatt. I asked that question because there was some talk 
in the last few months about building a field in northern Ohio. Have 
they abandoned that idea? Or what is the situation there? 

eneral Brercquist. I know of no field that is to be built for the 
Air Reserve. 

Colonel Krtuy. Sir, there are plans—there was discussion of a field 
to be built in northern Ohio, not only for the Air Reserve, but for the 
Navy Air Reserve as well, the two services going in and building the 
one airfield. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Has that plan been abandoned ? 

Colonel Ketiy. No; it is still under study. 

Mr. Meaper. Just to get this Reserve picture, some of your Re- 
serve squadrons do use Navy bases ? 

General Brerequisr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And you do use your own bases where you can, and 
it is only where you don’t have your own facilities close enough to 
where the Reserve members live that you seek this joint use or re- 
capture ? 

General Bercquist. That is correct. 

Mr. Puapineer. Are there any instances in which you provide a 
shuttle service from a congested area to a less congested area in order 
to conduct Air Reserve operations ? 

General Beraquist. Not that you could identify as such, what you 
are thinking of. There are cases where some of our isolated people do 
fly in to the other area. 

Mr, Prarineer. Not the other way? 

General Berequist. But not a shuttle service. 

Mr. Minsuatu. General, we also have had some complaint from 
some of the witnesses who appeared here during the last several weeks, 
about the use of the field at West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Are you acquainted with that operation, and do you plan to continue 
that operation ? 

General Berequist. Yes, sir; we do. 

Does anybody want to cover those complaints? 

Colonel Ketuy. I will try to, if you will tell me of the nature of the 
complaints, 

Mr. MinsHautt. One was from my colleague, the distinguished 
Congresswoman from Ohio, Frances Bolton. Her district adjoins 

83506—57——-35 
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mine in Ohio, but she is the owner of property in West Palm Beach, 
and she has acquainted me with the problem. 

Also, we have had many people come here and give testimony con- 
cerning it—specifically, allowing only two-engine aircraft to land 
there, charging them, and having unusually high insurance require- 
ments on the aircraft that land. 

Colonel Ketiy. West Palm Beach is one of the stations where Air 
Force regulations are applicable to joint use, in the joint-use agree- 
ment that was made with the city there. And traffic is a problem 
in Palm Beach during the winter months. 

The insurance requirements you speak of are high, but they are 
adjudged to be fair and what a financially responsible aircraft operator 
would generally carry. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Are they not high to the point of being practically 
prohibitive? What are the requirements? We have had a lot of 
estimates. No one has yet come up with the actual requirements. 

Colonel Krtiy. We have the information here. 

Do you have the particulars? 

Mr. Crcont. The requirement is AFR 87-7. This requirement sets 
out insurance requirements, and the public bodily injury liability 
with a minimum limit of $50,000 for one person in any one accident; 
and, subject to that limit for each person, a minimum of $500,000 
in any one accident. 

And public property damage liability with the minimum limit of 
$500,000 for each accident. 

Mr. Mrinsuauu. Do you know what that type of insurance costs or 
how they sell it, or 

Mr. Crcont. Sir, I don’t know what the rates are, the current rates, 
but this is—these rates are considered reasonable in connection with 
the use of our facilities. 

It might be high for the operator of a small aircraft, one-engine 
aircraft, but insofar as airlines are concerned, there is no complaint 
from them and, as a matter of fact, generally we have no complaints 
about this insurance provision. And the few complaints that have 
been mentioned are by private owners, individual owners. 

Mr. Minsuatt. The itinerant, single-engine craft, then, do not have 
the privilege of landing at the West Palm Beach field ? 

Mr. Cecont. No, sir. 

Colonel Ketiy. That is probably in the joint-use agreement by 
which the Air Force went into Palm Beach to start with, single-engine 
aircraft were excluded. 

Mr. Minsuaty. Twin-engine aircraft, if they have adequate insur- 
ance, can land ? 

Colonel Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. Minswatt. Is there any specific requirement for having clear- 
ance before you come in for each flight, or is there a standing license 
that each craft has? 

Mr. Crcont. Well, sir, the agreement provides for joint use by civil 
aircraft, multiengine aircraft, with two-way functioning radio. 

Mr. Minsuau. But you do not have to get any clearance prior to 
your approaching the field other than to get radio clearance ? 
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Mr. Cecont. No, sir. : 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if you would check that, because some wit- 
nesses have testified you had to apply 30 days ahead of time. 

Mr. Cecont. In Palm Beach, AFR 87-7 is invoked there. 

Mr. MinsHatt. What is that? : 

Mr. Cecont. And you have to have prior permission—well, a permit 
toland. AFR 87-7 is the regulation which provides we have to obtain 
a permit to land at an airfield, Air Force base. 

Mr. MinsHaty. What do you have to do to get that permit? What 
are the mechanics of getting that? 

Mr. Crcont. The mechanics are, they submit an application, and 
they have insurance; and, of course, the application has to be ap- 
proved by the Air Force, and they have to have insurance provision, 
also. 

They have to hold the Government harmless in the event an accident 
may occur, liability. 

Mr. MinsHat. This is all done in writing, in other words? 

Mr. Crcont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. How long does it usually take to process these appli- 
cations ? 

Mr. Crcont. Well, sir, it all depends. I have known applications 
to process in several days. 

r. Minsuatu. What happens tothe application? Do you generally 
act favorably, or do you generally disapprove those applications? 

Mr. Cecont. It all Seis on the—if there is a civport in the area, 
a civil airport in the area. 

Mr. MinsHauu. That is not my question. Do you generally ap- 
prove them if they have adequate insurance coverage ? 

Mr. Crcont. Sir, if it is a legitimate request ; yes, sir. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. Well, how many requests like that did you have 
to land at West Palm Beach that required a written permit ? 

Mr. Crcont. Sir, I have no way—— 

Mr. Minswatt. Is there any way of estimating it? Is it 50, a hun- 
dred, or a thousand, or just 5 or 10? 

Mr. Cecont. We would have to check it. 

Mr. Minsnaty. Could you get those figures for the committee, 
please, and let us know what the rate of refusal or approval is? 

Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Patm BeacH Arr Force Base, FLA. 


During fiscal year 1956 a total of 129 applications to land at Palm Beach Air 
Force Base were received in Air Force Headquarters. Of the total, 110 applica- 
tions were approved. Highteen were denied because they did not meet the 
requirements of AFR 87-7 and one was disapproved because it did not meet 


me sme-wer radio and twin-engine requirement set forth in the joint use agree- 
ent. 


Mr. Prartneer. Could we also have f the Air F c 
lation 87-7? a copy of the Air Force Regu 


Mr. Cecont. Yes, sir. I have one here I could furnish, sir. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


*AFR 87-7 
i 


AIR FORCE ee eerie DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
NO. 87-7 WASHINGTON, 27 JULY 1953 


REAL ESTATE 
Use of Air Force Installations by Other Than Air Force Aircraft 


icy 
Authority 
Definition 


Applications 

Insurance 

Conditions Governing Use 

Customs, Tinmsigration, and Health Clearance 
Agreement and Permit 

Landing and Parking a soodemyenepqnemqneep quiasiogs —_ 
Supplies and Services 

Disposition and Funds. 

Supply of Forms. 


1. Purpose and Scope. This Regulation fixes responsibility and prescribes 
een for the use of Air Force installations by other than Air Force air- 
craft. 

2. Policy: 

. a Air Force installations are established to support the operation of air- 
craft of the United States Air Force. Air Force facilities, personnel, and ma- 
teriel are maintained only to the extent required for use by the Air Force. 

b. Civil aircraft may be permitted to use Air Force installations provided 
that: 

(1). There is no significant interference with Air Force operations. 

(2) The security of Air Force operations, facilities, or equipment is not 
compromised. 

(3) No adequate civil airport is available. 

ce, Aircraft listed in paragraph 12a may be permitted to use Air Force in- 

stallations provided that: 
(1) There is no significant interference with Air Force operations. 
(2) The security of Air Force operations, facilities, or equipment is not 
compromised. 

d. Supplies and services may be furnished to other than Air Force aircraft 
under the provisions of this Regulation. 

e. Air Force installations and facilities will not be made available for the 
use of civil aircraft in competition with private enterprise. 

f. Nothing in this Regulation will be construed to prohibit any aircraft from 
landing at any Air Force installation in case of emergency. 

g. Exceptions to this Regulation will be made only by the Chief of Staff, 
USAF. 

3. Authority. Air Commerce Act of 1926, approved 20 May 1926 (44 Stat. 571; 
49 U.S. C. 175). 

a. Section 5 (¢) provides that: “Air navigation facilities owned or operated 
by the United States may be available for public use under such conditions and 
to such extent as the head of the department or other independent establishment 
having jurisdiction thereof deems advisable and may by regulation prescribe.” 

b. Section 5 (d) provides, in part, that: “The head of any Government 
department or other independent establishment having jurisdiction over any 
airport or emergency landing field owned or operated by the United States may 
provide for the sale to any aircraft of fuel, oil, equipment, and supplies, and the 
furnishing to it of mechanical service, temporary shelter, and other assistance 
under such regulations as the head of the department or establishment may pre- 
scribe, but only if such action is by reason of an emergency necessary to the 


*This Regulation supersedes AFR’s 55-20, 17 May 1950, including Chan; we fee. 28 July 
1950; and 87-7, 1 July 1949, including Changes 87-7A, 23 November 1949, and i'37-7B, 2 February 
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continuance of such aircraft on its course to the nearest airport operated by 

private enterprise.” 
4. Definitions: 

‘ a. Installation—A separately located and defined area of real property in 
which the Air Force exercises a real property interest and which has been desig- 
nated as an Air Force installation by Headquarters USAF; or where the Air 
Force has jurisdiction over real property by agreement, expressed or implied 
with foreign governments, or by rights of occupation. 

b. Air Navigation Facilities—Any airport, emergency landing area, light or 
other signal structure, radio directional finding facility or other communication 
facility, and any other structure or facility used as an aid to air navigation, 

ec, Airport—Any area of land or water which is used, or intended to be used, 
for the landing and takeoff of aircraft and which provides facilities for their 
shelter, supply, and repair; a place used regularly for receiving or discharging 
passengers or cargo by air. 

d. Civil Airport—A nonmilitary airport, the operation of which is not under 
exclusive operational control of the Air Force. 

e. Regular Airport—An airport used as a regularly scheduled stop by certi- 
fied air carriers. 

f. Provisional Airport—An airport approved for the purpose of providing 
adequate service to a community when the regular airport serving that com- 
munity is not available for an extended period, because of repair, construction, 
or the performance of other work. (Planes may be dispatched.) 

g. Alternate Airport—An airport, specified in the flight plan, to which an 
aircraft may proceed when a landing at the point of first intended landing be- 
comes impractical. (Planes may not be dispatched.) 

h. Civil Aircraft—Aircraft (domestic or foreign) operated by private in- 
dividuals or corporations of any national registry, including foreign government- 
owned commercial aircraft, in other than military or governmental operations. 

i. Foreign Aircraft—Civil aircraft owned by a foreign national or a foreign 
corporation and registered with a foreign nation. 

j. Military Aircraft—Aircraft operated by the militay agencies of any govern- 
ment. 

k. Contract Carrier—Civil aircraft, the operations of which are controlled 
under terms of a contract administered by any Department of the United States 
Government. 

l. Charter Carrier—(Single or multiple-trip charter carrier.) Civil air- 
craft operating under contract to the Air Force but not under operational con- 
trol of the Air Force. 

m. Production Aircrafi—Aircraft produced by private corporations or in- 
dividuals under contract to the United States Government. 

n. Government Aircraft—Aircraft owned or operated by any government, as 
distinguished from commercial or private aircraft. 

0. AF Form 180, “Hold Harmless Agreement”—An instrument designed to 
relieve the United States Government from liabilities and claims for damages 
arising out of the use of Air Force installations by civil aircraft. 

p. AF Form 181, “Aircraft Permit’”—An instrument issued subsequent to the 

- execution of AF Form 180, authorizing the use of an Air Force installation with- 
out conveyance of interest in real property. 

q. Exclusive Use—The term refers to an installation, or portions thereof, 
over which the Air Force has complete jurisdiction and operational control. 


5. Diplomatic Agreements and Clearances (Overseas): 

a. The provisions of this Regulation are subject to the provisions of dipiv- 
matic agreements or service-to-service arrangements, In case of a conflict these 
agreements and arranagements will govern. This Regulation will be used as a 
guide in negotiating technical agreements, at the local level, with representatives 
of a foreign military service concerning the use of Air Force installations by 
other than Air Force aircraft. Approval will be obtained from Headquarters 
USAF for proposed terms which are in conflict with this Regulation. 

b. Operators of civil aircraft will obtain approval for each flight from the 
government exercising sovereignty over any territory on the route to the Air 
Force installation including the territory in which the installation is located. 
Concurrence of the United States Department of State, or the appropriate United 
States diplomatic representative in the country or countries concerned will be 
at by the operator before requests to use Air Force installations are ap- 
proved. 
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6. Procedure: 

a, Headquarters USAF. Except as otherwise provided-in this Regulation, 
requests to use Air Force installations, facilities, and services will be submitted 
to Headquarters USAF for approval. Requests may be submitted to use an Air 
Force installation as a regular, provisional, or alternate airport. If a request is 
approved, the applicant will execute AF Form 180 before AF Form 181 will be 
issued to him. When requests are made to commanders of Air Force installa- 
tions no commitments will be made and the requests will be forwarded through 
channels, with comments and recommendations, to the Director of Installations, 
Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

b. Oversea Installations: 

(1) Major air commands having jurisdiction over Air Force installations 
in any foreign country may approve requests from operators of civil 
aircraft for use of these installations for one-time landings only. Per- 
mission for extended use will be governed by a above. 

(2) Air attachés may issue permits (AF Form 181) to the operators of 
civil aircraft for one-time landings at oversea installations, upon pres- 
entation of a current AF Form 180, or a certified photostatic copy 
thereof. Upon issuance of a permit, the air attaché will notify the 
base commander of the details of the proposed flight and send an 
information copy of the notification to the appropriate Air Force com- 
mand Headquarters USAF. 

ce. Active Installations. Commanders of active Air Force installations: 

(1) May permit one-time landings by those aircraft listed in paragraph 12a 
(1), (2), (3), (4), (5), and (6), approve AF Form 180, and execute 
AF Form 181 without reference to higher authority, provided that 
these aircraft are not hangared or based at the installation. 

(2) May issue permits to operators of civil aircraft for one-time landings 
upon presentation of an executed current AF Form 180 or a certified 
or photostatic copy thereof. Copies of AF Forms 180 and 181 will be 
retained at the installation. 

(3) Will maintain at the installation appropriate records which will not 
be transmitted to Headquarters USAF. 

d. Inactive Installations. Requests to use inactive Air Force installations 
will be submitted to Headquarters USAF. 

e. Concurrent Use. Concurrent use of an installation by commercial aircraft 
or other flying interests will be governed by this Regulation except as otherwise 
specified in the instrument by which the Government acquired the installation 
for Air Force use. 

f. Provisional Airport. Requests to use an Air Force installation as a pro- 
visional airport, with complete justification for such use, will be submitted to 
Headquarters USAF for approval. 

g. Alternate Airports. Requests to designate Air Force installations as alter- 
nate airports will be submitted to Headquarters USAF. The approval for alter- 
nate designation will be subject to the following provisions : 

(1) An aircraft may not be dispatched to an alternate airport in advance 
of takeoff from a previous point of departure. If conditions warrant 
use of an alternate airport after takeoff, radio clearance will be 
obtained from the installation as soon as a decision is made to use 
it as the alternate airport. The installation will be notified imme- 
diately of the estimated time of arrival. 

(2) If passengers and/or cargo are to be discharged at the alternate 
airport, prior authority will be obtained from the commander of the 
installation and a flight plan filed with him prior to departure. 

(3) Emergency landings may be made without prior clearance. The pilot 
will submit a written report to the commander describing the emer- 
gency conditions and explaining why clearance could not be obtained 
in advance. 

(4) Pilots of aircraft that may land at alternate airports will be instructed 
as to the communication facilities, procedures, and the traffic regula- 
tions - - rg ig 

h. Aircraft of Foreign Registry: 

(1) Requests will be submitted to Headquarters USAF when foreign civil 
aircraft desire to use Air Force installations within the continental 
United States. Except when otherwise permitted by Headquarters 
USAF, AF Forms 180 and 181 will be executed prior to takeoff. 
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(2) Headquarters USAF, may permit foreign-government aircraft, if not 
used for commercial purposes, to use Air Force installations within 
the continental United States. If appropriate, United State Depart- 
ment of State clearance will be obtained. AF Forms 180 and 181 are 
not required. 

i. Production Aircraft. Aircraft being produced for the Air Force under con- 
tract may be permitted to use Air Force installations for testing and experimental 
purposes as provided in the contract. 

j. Use of Ground-Controlled Approach Equipment. Air Force ground-con- 
trolled approach equipment may be used for training commercial operators sub- 
ject to the following conditions. 

(1) Major air commands may take final action on applications. In gen- 
eral, training programs will be permitted only at installations at 
which the major activity is similar to commercial carrier operations. 

(2) Schedules and other details of training programs will be subject to 
the control of the commander of the installation. 

(3) Servicing commercial aircraft, extended layovers, or use for other 
than approved training will not be permitted. 

k. Contract and Charter Carriers. These aircraft may be permitted to use 
Air Force installations when identified by certificate issued by the contracting 
agency, subject to the following conditions. 

(1) When a contract is executed on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment with a contract carrier for an airlift of cargo or passengers, the 
office negotiating the contract will request the Director of Installa- 
tions, Headquarters USAF, to issue the necessary authorization for 
landings at Air Force installations under the provisions of this Regu- 
lation. Landing fees will not be charged. 

(2) When the services of a charter carrier are utilized by the United 
States Government, the office issuing the charter will request the Di- 
rector of Installations, Headquarters USAF, to issue the necessary 
authorization for landings at Air Force installations under the pro- 
visions of this Regulation. Landing fees will not be charged. 

(3) Petroleum products may be furnished to contract and charter carriers 
in accordance with AFR 67-53. 

7. Applications. Requests for the use of Air Force facilities may be made, in 
letter form (original and two copies), either to the commander of the installa- 
tion or direct to the Director of Installations, Headquarters USAF, Washington 
25, D. C. Applications for the use of oversea installations may be made either 
to the appropriate United States diplomatic representative or to the commander 
of the installation. Each application will be accompanied by AF Forms 180 and 
181 in quadruplicate executed by the applicant. One copy of each application 
and the executed AF Forms 180 and 181 will be retained by the base commander. 
One copy of AF Form 181 will be carried on the aircraft. Each application will 
contain information, including that set forth on AF Form 181, as follows: 

a. Name and location of Air Force installation and facilities to be used. 

b. Type of operation (tourist, survey, charter, revenue, nonrevenue, or 
poanoe and whether the facility is to be used as a regular, provisional, or alternate 
airport. 

ec. Details of proposed flights including: dates, purpose, route to be followed. 

d. Number and frequency of proposed flights. 

e. Name and address of financial sponsor of flight. 

f. Name and address of registered owner of aircraft. 

g. Country in which aircraft is registered. Name of manufacturer of air- 
craft, type, model, serial number, registry number, and identification mark. 

h. Date of each CAA aircraft airworthiness certificate, basic maximum 
passenger capacity and basic maximum takeoff gross weight permitted by the 
een aeronautical authority of the country of manufacture (kilos or 
pounds). 

i. Authorized supplier (applicable to oversea bases only). In order to avoid 
cash payments for the purchase of petroleum products from the Air Force, the 
applicant will designate a commercial petroleum company regularly conducting 
business in the United States or Territories as his “authorized supplier.” An 
authorized supplier is a commercial petroleum company that has executed an 
agreement to guarantee payment for all petroleum products furnished the appli- 
cant. Three executed copies of this agreement will be submitted with the 
application. The office approving the application will retain one copy and 
transmit one copy to Headquarters USAF and one copy to Headquarters, Middle- 
town Air Materiel Area, Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pennsylvania. 
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j. Name of individual or company representative authorized to sign the 
attached agreement (AF Form 180) and permit (AF Form 181). 

k. List of civil airports in the area which the applicant might use and justi- 
fication for use of the Air Force installation. 

1. Type and number of any operating authorization issued to the applicant 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

m. A signed statement or verified copy from the company with which insur- 
ance is carried, attesting that the applicant is covered by aviation insurance 
in the amounts specified in this Regulation and that the policy conforms to the 
requirements of this Regulation. 

n. If an applicant desires, in conjunction with the above, to lease real estate 
and/or real property facilities, a separate request will be made and the following 
information will be furnished : 

(1) A description and layout map of the area desired by the applicant 
showing space required for the erection or use of buildings, installa- 
tion of gasoline storage and servicing pits, parking aircraft, and any 
other maintenance and operating facilities. 

(2) A plan or diagram of space in an existing building desired for office 
space, ticket sales, and so forth. 

(8) The application will be processed for approval, and use granted, in 
accordance with the provisions of AFR 87-3. 

8. Insurance. All aircraft owners or operators using Air Force installations, 
except those listed in paragraph 12a(1), (2), and (8), will be required to keep 
in force, at their own cost and expense, aircraft liability insurance as follows: 

a. Aircraft used for cargo carrying only, and aircraft being ferried, will be 
insured for: 

(1) Public bodily injury liability with a minimum limit of $50,000 for 
one person in any one accident, and subject to that limit for each 
person, a minimum of $500,000 in any one accident; 

(2) Public property damage liability with a minimum limit of $500,000 
for each accident. 

b. Aireraft used for both cargo and passenger carrying or for passenger 
carrying only, in addition to the amounts required in a above, will be insured 
for passenger bodily injury liability with a minimum limit of $50,000 for each 
passenger and, subject to that limit for each passenger, a minimum limit for 
each accident in any one aircraft equal to the total amount produced by multi- 
plying the $50,000 limit stipulated for each passenger by a full number not less 
than 75 percent of the total number of seats in the aircraft or 75 percent of the 
total number of passengers carried, whichever is greater. 

ec. Privately owned noncommercial operated aircraft, will be insured as 
required by a and b above, except that for aircraft of less than 12,500 pounds 
certified maximum gross takeoff weight, the minimum limit for: 

(1) Public bodily injury liability will be $200,000. 

(2) ae egene: damage liability will be at least $150,000 for each 
acciden 

(8) Passenger bodily injury liability for each accident, in any one such 
aircraft, minimum amount equal to the total produced by multiplying 
the $50,000 limit for each person by the number of persons on board. 

d. All policies will provide specifically, by indorsement or otherwise: 

(1) Waiver of any right of subrogation the insurance company may have 
against the United States by reason of any payment under the policy 
on account of damage or injury in connection with the insured’s use 
of any Air Force installation or the insured’s purchase of services 
or supplies from the Air Force. 

(2) That the provisions thereof will be in full force and effect within 
the country or countries in which the Air Force bases, to be used by 
the insured, are located. 

e. Insurance policies will be carried with an insurance company or com- 
panies duly authorized by law to write the required insurance coverage. 

f. Proof of qualification as a self-insurer may be submitted for approval 
instead of the policies described above. 

9. Conditions Governing Use. The use of Air Force installations by other 
than Air Force aircraft will be subject to the following conditions: 

a. Such use will not interfere with military requirement. 

b. No adequate civil airport is available. Exception to this provision may 
be made when the aircraft is operated under Government contract or charter. 

ce. Operators will comply with the regulations promulgated by Headquarters 
USAF or the commander of the installation. 
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a4. Hach operator will carry AF Form 181 and will present it to the appro- 
priate Air Force official upon landing. 

e. Priority for use of air navigation facilities will be determined by the 
commander of the installation. If civil traffic causes interference with military 
operation at the installation, a report will be made through channels to the 
Director of Installations, Headquarters USAF. 

f. The use of Air Force installations by operators of other than Air Force 
aircraft will be at the risk of the operators. 

g. Any violation of this Regulation will be made the subject of a report 
through official channels to the Director of Installations, Headquarters USAF. 

10. Customs, Immigration, and Health Clearance. Commanders of Air Force 
installations will cooperate with local customs, immigration, public health, and 
other public authorities in connection with the arrival and departure of aircraft, 
The aircraft commander will comply with laws and regulations administered by 
these public authorities. Clearance for takeoff will not be issued until the 
requirements of applicable laws and regulations issued by these authorities 
have been met. Procedures mutually acceptable to the installation commander 
and local officials will be made standard procedure at the installation concerned, 
Fees, charges for overtime services, and other costs, arising out of the adminis- 
tration of the laws relating to health, customs, and immigration are the obliga- 
tion of the operator of the aircraft. 

11. Agreement and Permit: 

a. AF Form 180. “Hold Harmless Agreement.” 

(1) Operators of civil aircraft will be required to execute AF Form 180, 
“Hold Harmless Agreement,” in quadruplicate, prior to using an Air 
Force installation. 

(2) If an operator lands without authorization, the commander of the 
installation will obtain an executed AF Form 180 from the operator. 
The original will be transmitted to the Director of Installations, Head- 
quarters USAF; two copies will be given to the operator and one copy 
retained by the commander. 

b. AF Form 181, “Aircraft Permit”: 

(1) AF Form 181 is executed in quadruplicate and issued only after com- 
pletion of AF Form 180. 

(2) Bach operator of a civil aircraft or a Government-owned commercial 
aircraft using an Air Force installation will insure that an executed 
AF Form 181 or a certified or photostatic copy thereof is carried at 
all times in the custody of the commander of the aircraft. This per- 
mit will be presented to the appropriate base official upon arrival of 
the aircraft. 

(3) If an operator lands without authorization, the commander of the 
installation will obtain AF Form 181 signed by the operator. The com- 
mander is authorized to execute this form on behalf of the Air Force. 
In this case a statement will be incorporated in the form setting forth 
the circumstances requiring a landing without authorization. The 
original will be transmitted to the Director of Installations, Head- 
quarters, USAF. 

(4) When the Air Force does not have exclusive control of the landing 
area, permission to land will be obtained from the appropriate civilian 
authority. In such cases-AF Forms 180 and 181 are not required. 

c. Retention of Forms, Current executed AF Forms 32, 33, 34, 180, and 
181 remain in effect until the date of termination. 

d. Disposition of Forms. The disposition of retained organizational copies 
of AF Forms 180 and 181 is governed by the provisions of paragraph 199j, AFM 
181-5, June 1950. 

12. Landing and Parking Fees: 

a. Fees as hereinafter enumerated will be charged and collected by the 
commander of the installation for all aircraft except the following: 

(1) Military aircraft of the United States or forign egovernments. 

(2) Aircraft (noncommercial) owned and operated by agencies of the 
Federal Government or forign geovernments, except in those cases 
where foreign governments charge such fees for use by United States 
Government aircraft. (See paragraph 5.) 

(3) Aircraft (noncommercial) owned and operated by States, counties, or 
municipalities of the United States. 

(4) Aircraft owned and operated by military and auxiliary personnel 
(CAP, R/F, ANG, Air Force ROTC) on active duty if such aircraft 
are not used for commercial purposes. 
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(5) Contract carriers and charter carriers as defined in paragraphs 4k 
andl. 

(6) Private or excutive aircraft operated in connection with official busi- 
ness related to Government activities in the immediate vicinity of the 
installation. 

(7) Aircraft used for training operators in the use of ground controlled 
approach equipment. 

b. Landing fees and parking fees are based upon aircraft weights and fre- 
quency of operations. The weight to be used in calculating fees is the maximum 
gross takeoff weight authorized, by the appropriate government authority, for 
the aircraft at the installation involved. The maximum gross takeoff weights 
will be obtained from the gross weight takeoff tables approved by the CAA which 
are shown in the current aircraft operators’ manual and on the air worthiness 
certificate issued by CAA. If this weight data is not available, an estimate of 
the maximum gross weight based upon the best information available may be used 
to determine the fees. Calculation of fees will be based on weights computed 
to the nearest one thousand pounds, considering five hundred pounds and above 
to increase the weight to the next higher one thousand pound bracket. 

e. Except as provided in a above, the following fees will be charged at’ active 
and inactive Air Force installations : 

(1) Landing Fees Within Continental United States: 

(a) First 90 landings per month per individual user: 
Amount per 


Landing 
Up to and including 25,000 pounds__....___-----_--_ $2.50 
Over 25 OOS: SOCKS etme cawandenrdilidicdebeins 2.50 plus 3%¢ 
per 1000 


pounds in ex- 
cess of 25,000 
pounds. 


(b) Next 90 landings per month per individual user: 
Amount per 


Landing 
Up to and including 25,000 pounds___.---_--_----_- $1.66 
I EL LAE LL RE 1.66% plus 


844¢ per 1000 
pounds in ex- 
cess of 25,000 
pounds 


(c) All landings in excess of 180 per month per individual user: 
Amount per 


Landing 


Up to and including 25,000 pounds__-____-____--_-_-. $.88 
Cie OE OO BOCES. crite Sis citi Sdiserinenedts .83144 plus 
3144¢ per 1000 


pounds in ex- 
cess of 25,000 
pounds. 

(2) Landing Fees Outside Continental United States. Fees will be 
charged at the same rates and on the same basis as landing fees 
are computed at the nearest suitable cjvil airport within the geo- 
graphical limits of the same country, or at the rates set forth below, 
whichever is the greater. 

(a) First 90 landings per month per individual user : 


Amount per 


Landing 
menue mmr Ves 2k Ss en Sh Ae $3.00 
Ue 2. SIE OE SN an onus cusipshcunlabsiaeiaaseaiestn ons 5.00 
Over Baj008 newness. nk ce cmpabiaennaies 5.00 plus 15¢ 
per 1000 


pounds in ex- 
cess of 25,000 
pounds. 


(b) Next 90 landings per month per individual user: 
Amount per 


Landing 
Up to and including 25,000 pounds___.._.._._________. $4.00 
SR BE OD: I cticget dae ss ec ean ensin ens iste 4.00 plus 12¢ 
per 1000 


pounds in ex- 
cess of 25,000 
pounds. 
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(c) All landings in excess of 180 per month per individual user: 
Amount per 
Landing 


U and including 25,000 pounds__-_......-.-._... $3.00 

Over 25-000 pounds ~ B00 an 10¢ 
per 1000 
pounds in ex- 
cess of 25,000 
pounds. 

(3) Hangar Parking Fees. Twenty cents per thousand pounds, minimum 
$3 per aircraft, for each 24-hour period or fraction thereof when 
parking is on an emergency, temporary, or intermittent and non- 
exclusive basis. 

(4) Outside Parking Fees. Ten cents per thousand pounds, minimum $1 
per aircraft for each 24-hour period or fraction thereof; the charge 
to start six hours after the plane lands. 

(5) Free Storage. The free storage of airplanes owned and operated, 
not for profit, by military personnel on active duty may be _per- 
mitted when facilities are available and storage can be accomplished 
without interference with military operations. 

(6) Fees for Protracted Use. Fees for protracted use by lease of real 
property, building space, and so forth will be as determined by 
negotiation under the provisions of AFR 87-3. 


13. Supplies and Services. 

a. Commanders of Air Force installations may sell supplies and services: 

(1) To the operator of civil aircraft providing services to the United States 
Government, for cash in ZI and for cash or credit overseas. 

(2) To the operators of aircraft (unless used for commercial purposes) 
owned or operated by agencies of the United States Government, 
States, Territories, of foreign governments, for cash in ZI and for 
cash or credit overseas. 

(3) In an emergency, to the operators of any civil aircraft for cash. 
Emergency services and supplies will be furnished only to the extent 
required for the aircraft to reach the nearest commercial airport. 

b. Commanders will establish rates to be charged for services furnished at 
Air Force installations in accordance with current directives. These rates will 
not be lower than local rates for similar services. 

ce. Petroleum products will be sold in accordance with AFR 67-53. 

d. Emergency supplies will be sold at the local fair market price or at a 
price computed as follows, whichever is higher : 

(1) Determine basic cost including cost of transportation to the installa- 
tion. 

(2) Add 15 percent of (1) above for handling charges. 

(3) Add 3 percent of total of (1) and (2) above for administrative charges. 
Subject to the provisions of this Regulation the sale of supplies 
Overseas will be in accordance with AF'M 67-1. 

a sae Engines may be loaned or sold at oversea installations in accordance with 
67-1. 

f. Aircraft damaged to such an extent that major repairs are required may 
be stored temporarily in damaged condition at the rates establised in paragraph 
12. The commander wili assume no responsibility for the aircraft and the 
operator will be required to remove the aircraft from the installation as soon as 
possible. 

g. Emergency medical services may be furnished. Charges will be made in 
accordance with AFR 160-73. 

h. A record of sales of supplies and services will be maintained at each in- 
stallation. 

14. Disposition of Funds: 

a. Funds received from the sale of supplies and services will be scheduled 
to the disbursing officer under the provisions of AFM 173-10. 

b. So much of the funds received from the sale of petroleum products, equip- 
ment, and supplies as is the equivalent to the cost thereof to the United States 
Government and so much of the funds received for services of civilian employees 
as represents the wages or salaries of those civilian employees for the time 
engaged in emergency repairs will be credited to the applicable appropriation 
reimbursement account classification as published in AFM 172-1. 
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c. Receipts for the services of enlisted presonnel, landing and parking fees, 
and the balance of receipts referred to in b above will be credited to “Miscel- 
laneous receipts." 

15. Supply of Forms. AF Forms 180 and 181 will be available on or about 24 
September 1953 and will be requisitioned through normal supply channels. 
By ORDER OF THE SEORETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL: N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
K. BE. THIBBAUD 


Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 
DISTRIBUTION : 


CHANGE AFR bra 


AIR FORCE ESTER DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
NO. 87-74 WASHINGTON, 4 MAY 1954 


REAL ESTATE 
Use of Air Force Installations by Other Than Air Force Aircraft 


AFR 87-7, 27 aa 1953, is changed as follows: 


Note: Where the term “Director of Installations” appears it will be changed to read 
“Assistant Chict Of Staff, Installations.” 


® % a + & * 
4. Definitions: 
a + > * * * e 
n. Government Aircraft—Aircraft owned or operated by any government, 


as distinguished from military, commercial, or private aircraft and which do 
not come under h above as civil aircraft. 


+ + * * * cf * 
6. Procedure: 
a. General: 


(1) Requests for the use of active Air Force installations both ZI and 
overseas as a regular, provisional, or alternate airport on a scheduled 
or extended use basis (except as otherwise provided in b below), 
and all requests to use inactive installations, will be forwarded 
through channels to the Assistant Chief of Staff, Installations, Head- 
quarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., with the comments and recom- 
mendations of the commanders concerned. 

(2) AF Forms 180 and 181 are required of all applicants except for gov- 
ernment and military aircraft. The applicant will provide evidence 
of current insurance coverage and an executed AF Form 180, or 
will execute AF Form 180, before AF Form 181 is approved and issued. 

b. ZI Installations. Subject to the provisions of a(2) above, commanders 
at active installations will permit landings by military and government aircraft 
and may approve: all one-time landings by civil aircraft, or more than one-time 
landings by private or executive aircraft operated in connection with official 
business related to Government activities at or in the immediate vicinity of the 
installation. Appropriate records will be maintained at the installation includ- 
ing executed copies of AF Forms 180 and 181 processed at the installation, 
together with insurance certificates provided by the user. When permits are 
issued for more than one-time landings, copies of these documents will be 
forwarded to the Assistant Chief of Staff, Installations, Headquarters USAF. 

ce. Oversea Installations: 

(1) Subject to the provisions of a(2) above, commanders at active Air 
Force installations will permit landings by military and Government 
aircraft and may approve one-time landings by civil aircraft. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of a(2) above, air attachés may permit 
one-time landings to operators of civil, government, or military air- 
craft upon approval of the installation commander or the headquarters 
of the major air command concerned. Upon issuance of a permit, the 
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air attaché will notify the commander of the installation(s) con- 
cerned of the details of the approved proposed flight and will send 
an information copy of the notification to the appropriate Air Force 
command and to Headquarters USAF. 

d. Delete. 

* * * * 

f. Delete. 

g. Delete. 

h. Delete. 

* * « * w s « 

8. Insurance. All aircraft owners or operators using Air Force installations, 
except those listed in paragraph 12a(1), (2), and (3), will be required to keep 
in force, at their own cost and expense, aircraft liability insurance as follows: 

& am * * « * e 

d. All policies will provide specifically, by indorsement or otherwise: 

* + ~*~ * = * * 

(3) That in the event of cancellation or material change in policy cover- 
age, 30 days prior written notice will be given to the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Installations, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

s of * + * © 6 

9. Conditions Governing Use. The use of Air Force installations by civil 
eenapat will be et to ” following oeneientc 

* & 

é No oo civil A is ippata Exception to this provision ae be 
made when the aircraft is operated under Government contract or charter, or 
in connection with official Government business. 

s * * * 2 + s 

da. Each civil operator will carry AF Form 181 and will present it to the ap- 
propriate Air Force official upon landing. 

* * * & * * * 


13. Supplies and Services: 
+ * 


ae & ik ® ra 


b. Commanders will establish rates to be charged for services furnished at 
Air Force installations. 

(1) International organizations or foreign governments will be governed 
by AFR 177-2. 

(2) United States agencies will be governed by interdepartmental rates 
where established in current directives or by the basic policies and 
principles established under AFR 177-2. 

(3) Civil aircraft, both foreign and domestic, as well as commercially op- 

erated aircraft of foreign governments will be governed by rates estab- 
lished locally but in no case lower than local rates for similar services. 
ce. Petroleum products will be sold as follows: 

(1) Aviation POL at rates established under the POL Stock Fund; AFM 

67-4 (tentative). 

(2) Ground POL as covered by AFR 67-94 plus accessorial or other 
charges prescribed.in AFR 177-2. 

d. Other materiel will be invoiced as follows: : 

(1) International organizations, foreign governments, and United States 
agencies will be invoiced at cost including accessorial charges (pack- 
ing, handling, crating, and transportation) as prescribed in AFR 177-2. 

(2) Civil aircraft, both foreign and domestic, including commercially op- 
erated foreign government aircraft will be charged same as (1) above 
except that in no case will the charges be less than local prices for the 
same materiel. 

s * a e * * a 
14. Documentation. Records of sales of supplies and/or services and proceeds 
received by the operating staffs will be turned over to the comptroller staff in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 29i1(1), section 4, volume II, AFM 67-1. 
a. Funds received from cash sales will be scheduled to the finance officer in 
accordance with AFM 173-10. 
b. Accounting will be accomplished for: 

(1) ZI transactions in accordance with AFM 177-1. 

(2) Oversea cash transactions in accordance with AFM 177-1. 

(3) Oversea charge sales in accordance with AFR 177-22. 
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ec. Receipts, either cash or charge, will be credited to the applicable appro- 
priation, stock funds, or other appropriate fund as prescribed in AFM 172-1. 
15. Supply of Forms. AF Forms 180 and 181 will be requisitioned through 
supply channels. 


By OrbER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL : N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
K. BE. THIEBAUD 


Colonel, USAF 

Air Adjutant General 
DISERIBUTION : 

Mr. Puiaprincer. General, getting back to the common system, is 
there any fear on the part of the Air Force that possibly the adoption 
of a common system would inhibit the Air Force from placing into use 
a radically different system in a relatively short time, taking into con- 
sideration the quick pace of technological development in the field of 
military aviation ? 

General Brerequist. Well, there is a danger if we go to a system 
which we know will be outmoded in a relatively few number of years. 
In other words, its capacity is such that it might well be limited, 
which is one of the arguments on VOR/DME versus TACAN. 

Mr. Puarincer. Do you think the adoption of this common system 
and the subsequent discovery of a revolutionary system would inhibit 
the adoption of that revolutionary system because of the huge amount 
of funds invested by civil users, for instance ? 

General Brercquist. Well, in making a decision for going to a new 
system, you always have to take into account the economy factor, and 
weigh that against the factors of meeting your requirements, and how 
well they meet the requirements. So I cannot say, offhand, that you 
would do it. You have to examine the system first. 

Mr. Puiapincer. How much has the Air Force spent on TACAN 
to date, sir ? 

General Brereouist. Colonel Frizen will answer that. 

Colonel Frizzen. I have some total figures for USAF, United States 
Navy, and military defense assistance program. 

Mr. Piarrnger. Yes; that is what I want. 

Colonel Frizen. To date, for ground equipment, $77.4 million. For 
airborne, $113.6 million. 

Mr. Piaprncrr. What is that, total figures for the three? 

Colonel Frizen. For the three, for Air Force, Navy, and military 
defense assistance ——- 

Mr. Piarincer. How about VOR/DME, Colonel ? 

Colonel Frizen. I don’t have any cost figures on that, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Colonel, those figures did not include research and 
development costs ? 

Colonel Frizen. Those are actual equipment costs. It does not 
mean cost of installation or real estate, and the like. This is TACAN 
equipment. 

Mr. Meraper. And do you have any similar figures for the develop- 
ment and research costs on the military system ¢ 

Colonel Frizzen. No, sir; I do not. This was developed largely by 
the Navy, and I am sure those figures could be made available. 
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Mr. Puaprncer. Figures furnished the Holifield subcommittee last 
year total: funded by appropriations, 1951-55, $259,821,000; and esti- 
mated future appropriations would be $223,324,000; total ultimate 
cost of the TACAN system would be $483,444,000. 

This is from page 16 of the report of the Subcommittee on Military 
Operations of the Committee on Government Operations, 1955. 

Mr. Meaper. Might I ask a question on a different subject at this 
time. 

On page 2 of your statement, General Bergquist, you are talking 
about restricted airspace. I vaguely recall some witness just recently 
saying that about 51 percent of the airspace had been preempted for 
military use. 

Does that sound right to you? 

General Berequisr. I don’t know the accuracy of that figure, sir, but 
there is a large volume of airspace that is labeled restricted in order 
to meet our various training and testing requirements in the military 
service. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if it would be possible, without too much dif- 
ficulty, to get an accurate figure on that, because I do not believe 
whatever testimony I recall was too specific. 

Am I right about the 51 percent figure? 

Mr. Piapincer. That is my recollection. 

General Brerequist. You want the airspace within the continental 
United States / 

Mr. Meaprer. Yes; I would assume so. 

General Berequist. Because when you start getting over ocean 
ranges, particularly if you measure the area all the way down to 
Ascension Island, you get an astronomical figure. But the airspace 
within the boundaries of continental United States, you would like 
to ape the percentage of that space which is restricted for military 
use 

Mr. Meaper. Right. I would like, if it is not too difficult, to have 
some accurate information on the account that I noticed in the paper 
by Mr. D’Ewart, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, about a proposal 
to set up a missile range on the Continental Shelf which might, he in- 
dicated, interfere with the development of the oil reserves there. 

Are you familiar at all with that? 

General Brrequist. Well, I know of our range requirements off of 
Eglin Field in the Gulf of Mexico, but as to its details, with reference 
to the restrictions of oil, I do not know. 

Does anybody know ? 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if we could have a memorandum on that. 

General Berequisr. We will get it for you. 

(See appendix exhibit 20, p. 1196.) 

Mr. Meaper. General Bergquist 

General Beraquist. Mr. Meader, in connection with this gulf thing, 
the Navy is also in on that, too. We can make an attempt to co- 
ordinate with the Navy and see if we can get a statement on it. 

That also applies to the restricted areas, in which we will attempt 
to coordinate with the Navy on getting information. 

Mr. Meaper. On that 51 percent figure, I assume it goes into that 
because the Air Force and Atomic Energy, and what not, have blocked 
out any restricted area, and I assume that if it is for military use—— 
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General Brerequist. I would like permission to furnish you the Air 
Force figures; and if you wanted figures of the other departments, that 
a request be made to them. 

Mr. Meaper. General Bergquist, I noticed that you stated that you 
underwrote or agreed with the recent report of the Aviation Facilities 
Study Group, and you said the conclusions, definite proposals, were 
generally supported by the Air Force. 

And yet, I think somewhere later in your statement, you indicated 
that you did not see any necessity for any governmental reorganization 
of agencies dealing with aviation problems. 

Now, one of the recommendations of the Harding committee was 
that there be such a study made, and I understood that was under the 
responsibility of Mr. Curtis. 

I wonder if there was any reconciliation of those statements. 

General Berequist. I think—wasn’t my statement that we do not 
recommend any organization change at this time, and that the present 
organization is functioning to our satisfaction, but also, that we do 
support the recommendation that a study be made, a more detailed 
analysis. 

Mr. Meaper. I see. You just simply say that there should not be 
any reorganization until a study had been completed. 

General Bercaquist. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. I might think you were satisfied with reference to 
the Bureau of the Budget survey of the Air Coordinating Committee, 
which recommended continued retention of that organization as an 
interagency committee, and you say the Air Force supports this 
finding—— 

General Berequist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper (continuing). And recommendation. 

General Berequist. Yes, sir; as far as we see now, the organization 
that we have is satisfactory, it is operating satierectorily. 

However, as in all organizations, I think it is always worthwhile to 
study to see if it cannot be improved upon. 

Mr. Meaper. Another reference which I thought might possibly be 
in conflict with your support of the Harding committee recommenda- 
tion is this: 

The conclusion may be properly drawn that the Air Force has no quarrel with 
the present organizational structure in the executive branch. 

General Berequist. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. You simply mean that until the study is completed, 
you have no recommendations for any governmental reorganization. 

General Berequist. Yes, sir. 

Wasn’t the Harding committee a recommendation that the organi- 
zation be studied ? 

Mr. Meaper. That is right. 

General Berequist. Yes. We concur with that, that it be studied; 
but at present we have no quarrel with the organization. 

Mr. Meaper. I was also interested in your statement on page 7 
concerning the use of military bases by civilian aircraft. 

Toward the end of the paragraph commencing on that page, about 
two-thirds of the way down, it says: 

The Air Force has recognized this fact and taken every possible action within 


the limitations set by Congress to assist in the development of an adequate airport 
in another location. 
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Now, I gathered from some of that discussion, then, that there was 
actual language in some act passed by Congress which indicated that 
you were not to permit civil aircraft to use military bases. 

General Bercquist. No. I think what we were getting at there, 
sir, is the limitations set by Congress as to the expenditures of funds 
to provide those facilities. 

you want to expand on that? 

Colonel Ketxy. I think that is it, sir. It is merely a matter of 
money, and the congressional committees have consistently advised us 
that the money that was appropriated for national defense was not 
to be spent for moving civil airports. 

Mr. eR. That is all. 

Mr. Mottonan. Justamoment. Mr. Minshall? 

Mr. Minswau. Not now. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Plapinger ? 

Mr. Puiapineer. Previous testimony before the subcommittee has 
indicated that no civil TACAN is now available. 

I am wondering about those statements, in view of your statement 
on page 3 that TACAN is now being produced on a broad industrial 
basis, has been thoroughly tested, and can be produced in civilian con- 
figuration in time to meet their high-performance aircraft require- 
ments. 

General Berequist. Colonel Frizen, will you answer that one? 

Colonel Frizen. We have had statements from two reputable manu- 
facturers that this equipment could be produced to airline specifica- 
tions from 18 to 20 months from the time they get specifications. 


Mr. Puaritncer. We have a chart which was even to us by the 
n 


vice president of the Air Transport Association, indicating that under 
an ey civil TACAN program, we wouldn’t have any TACAN 
units until 1962, and then only 80. 

Colonel Frizen. You are speaking of TACAN on the ground, sir? 

Mr. Prapincer. Orderly civil TACAN, ground program, right. 

Colonel Frizen. Those figures, I believe, were presented to the Air 
Transport Association by members of the Department of Commerce. 
They are uncoordinated figures, so far as we are concerned; and I 
think, as was indicated in earlier testimony today, this is the type 
of thing that the avigation panel of the Air Coordinating Committee 
has under consideration right now. 

I believe even its chairman has no particular brief for those figures. 

Mr, Puiarincer. Then it is your understanding that civil TACAN 
will be available, provided the specifications for civil TACAN are 
furnished, within 18 to 20 months from the date of furnishing it such 
specifications ? 

Colonel Frizen. Yes, sir. I think perhaps we are confusing ground 
equipment with air equipment. My previous reference to 18 to 20 
months was on airborne equipment. On the ground equipment, I 
believe the Civil Aeronautics has the responsibility, and is the one 
that should comment on this. 

Mr. Puarrncer. That is the one I just read from, those are the CAA 
figures, and they say it won’t be ready until 1962 on a crash basis. 

Colonel Frizzen. Well, we have the equipment for the military in 
existence now, and performing well. 


83506—57——-36 
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Mr. Piapincer. Is there a marked difference between the military 
equipment and the civil equipment ? 

Colonel Frizen. They are built for different purposes, obviously. 
The present TACAN equipment was built in small configuration, 
fairly cramped, to fit on aircraft carriers and other vessels. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, I feel certain, would want 
equipment that is probably larger and probably easier to get at, easier 
to maintain. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Minsuauu. Mr. Chairman, we have had much discussion here in 
the past few days about cockpit visibility and mid-air crashes and 
near-miss air crashes. 

General, do you have anybody here who can speak on that generally ? 

General Berequist. Specifically, what? 

Mr. MinsHat. Specifically, is the Air Force doing away with “see 
and be seen,” or are they attempting to improve cockpit visibility ? 

General Brerequist. No. We, in all our aircraft, are careful of 
cockpit visibility, and try to make the best possible compromise with 
that at all times. 

Mr. MinsHauu. How will the cockpit visibility in the Air Force. in 
a ship like the B-52, compare to the cockpit visibility in a present-day 
Constellation? Is it better or worse? 

General Brerequist. I don’t know. 

Colonel Conxurn. I would say it is much better. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Are you able to put plastic noses or any kind of a 
plastic hood on a B-52, or is the pressure too much or the impact with 
objects too much to do that? 

General Berequist. The windows are braced. 

Colonel Conxkuin. Yes; I would think so. 

Mr. Minsuatu. That is all. 

General Brrequist. The visibility is relatively good. 

Mr. Meaper. General Bergquist, perhaps there is no time to answer 
it now, but perhaps someone could give us a memorandum on the pos- 
sibility of using radar to detect aircraft in the vicinity, aboard air- 
craft. We have had some conflicting testimony on that as a possibility 
of avoiding collisions. 

General Brereaquisr. Yes, sir; we can give you a memorandum on 
how we feel, unless you can answer right now. 

Colonel Conxx1n. I believe we can say here about what we feel, 
namely, the Research and Development Command has been directed 
to conduct a feasibility study on such an instrument, an airborne 
instrument. 

Beyond that, we have no information. : . 

General Bercquist. I think the other part, answering your question, 
really is that present type airborne radars are not designed to give you 
the type of answer you need on the avoidance of collisions. : 

Mr. Minsnatu. Do you have any regulations that require your air- 
craft on routine missions to slow down in congested areas? 

General Berquist. Well, our operations are always in accordance 
with the CAA rules, and if we are going into Washington National, 
we operate in accordance with their rules, which require you to slow 
down. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Have you, on a voluntary basis, taken on any speed- 
reduction programs in congested areas? 
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General Berquist. No, sir; we have not, that I know of. I think 
when you get into speed reduction, you have got to remember what 
type of airplanes you are talking about. We have some fighters which 
are very critical on speed reduction, and if you try to fly them too 
slow you are getting into a very dangerous situation. 

Mr. Minsuauyu. What was the slowest on some of the fighters, the 
highest critical speed on the slow flight—I mean on the critical—— 

eneral Berquist. For a jet fighter? 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Yes. 

General Berquist. Well, for instance in the T-33, we don’t like to 
fly the traffic pattern at less than 150 knots. 

You can fly it on our approaches—usually, on our straight-in 
approaches, we can use 140 knots. And when you are getting into 
the landing configuration, you try to come over the fence at 120 or 
115 knots. 

Mr. MinsHatu. But most of the Air Force ships can fly at a mini- 
mum speed of 115 knots? 

General Berquist. No, sir. 

— MinsHatu. What ones cannot, and what are their minimum 
speeds ? 

" ciate Berquist. For instance, the F—100, if I am not mistaken, is 
220 knots. 

Colonel Conxu1n. For traffic pattern airspeed, that is, entering the 
traffic pattern, the F-100 uses about 350 knots; and its slowest speed 
is around 180. 

Mr. Mrinsuatu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Motitonan. The committee is adjourned. 

General Berquist, we thank you very much for coming; and, gen- 
tlemen, we thank you, also. 

Our haste is necessitated by our being in the middle of the second 
rollcall. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, July 13, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1956 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Suscommrrres on Lega AND Monetary AFFAIRS 
oF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
Washington, D. 0. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Robert H. Mollohan (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Mollohan, Chudoff, Griffiths, Meader, and 
Younger. 

Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel. 

Mr. Motionan. There is a quorum present. We will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Hon. Edward P. Curtis, Special 
Assistant to the President for Aviation Facilities. Mr. Curtis is ac- 
a by Mr. J. Gordon Bennett, Jr. 

. Bennett, for the record, will you please identify yourself with 

with reference to title and poaition¥ 

Mr. Bennett. You have my name correct and I am executive assist- 
ant to Mr. Curtis. 

Mr, Morzronan. Mr. Curtis, do you have a prepared statement this 
morn 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Motxonan. Will you proceed in your own order? 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD P. CURTIS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE PRESIDENT ON AVIATION FACILITIES; ACCOMPANIED BY 
J. GORDON BENNETT, JR., EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO EDWARD P. 
CURTIS 


Mr. Curtis. I will appreciate reading it to the committee, if I may. 

My name is Edward P. Curtis. I am Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Aviation Facilities Planning. 

Mr. Motztonan. Do you have in your statement a short biographical 
sketch with reference to your experience? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; I do. It is quite short. 

Mr. Morionan. Thank you. 

Mr. Curtis. It is a real privilege to appear before this committee to 
tell you something of the work I am doing as Special Assistant to the 
President for Aviation Facilities Planning. 

Since I am a comparative newcomer to the Washington scene, I 
should like to give the committee a brief summary of my background. 
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I am, and have been for some years, a vice president of the Eastman 
Kodak Co. in Rochester, N. Y., at present on leave of absence from the 
company while I am on this job. : b 

My responsibilities at Kodak included the direction of their motion- 
picture interests, in the United States and throughout the world, and 
also the sales, advertising, and distribution of all of the company’s 
products outside of the United States. _ : 

As such, I travel extensively on the airlines, both domestic and 
foreign, so that I have had the opportunity of seeing firsthand some 
of their operating problems and their amazing growth. 

During World War I, I was a fighter pilot in France, and after- 
wards served for a year with the State Department in the then Baltic 
Provinces of Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia. 

In 1920, I began my business career with Kodak. In the fall of 
1940, I returned to the Air Force to assist in the expansion program 
which started after the fall of France. I served as one of the Secre- 
taries of the Air Staff before going overseas in 1942, where I was 
Chief of Staff to General Carl Spaatz in England, Africa, and on the 
Continent. 

During this period, I was closely associated with all types of air 
problems, including combat, transport, and logistical until my return 
to civilian life in 1945. 

Following World War I, I was a private pilot for many years, own- 
ing and flying several planes. Since 1956, the operation and main- 
tenance of the Kodak Co.’s business aircraft has been under my direct 
supervision, so that I am quite familiar with the current problems of 
this type of civilian flying. 

Last January the Aviation Facilities Study Group submitted its 
report to the nts of the Budget. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations together with the reasons leading to their recommendations 
have been very ably covered by Mr. William Barclay Harding, who 
was your first witness. 

The Bureau of the Budget concurred with the recommendations of 
the Aviation Facilities Study Group, and the President established 
the position of Special Assistant to the President for Aviation Facili- 
ties Planning. Upon accepting this assignment, the President gave 
me these responsibilities : 

1. The direction and coordination of a long-range study of the Na- 
tion’s requirements for aviation facilities. 

2. The development of a comprehensive plan for meeting in the 
most effective and economical manner the needs disclosed by the study. 

3. The formulation of legislative, organizational, administrative, and 
budgetary recommendations to implement the comprehensive plan. 

I officially took office on March 1 and immediately began a series of 
briefings to provide me with current background knowledge of the 
situation relating to aviation facilities commonly used by the civil and 
military operators. 

Very early I established working arrangements with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the De- 
ane of Defense, the Air Coordinating Committee, and the Air 

avigation and Development Board. I must say that so far I have 
received the utmost cooperation from each of these agencies. 

As you may know, the Secretary of Defense has designated Dr. C. C. 
Furnas, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and De- 
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velopment, and the Secretary of Commerce has designated Mr. Louis 
S. Rothschild, Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, to 
help me in obtaining the necessary assistance from these two Depart- 
ments. 

Since coming to Washington I have also received much valuable 
assistance and information and up-to-date understanding of our 
present and potential aviation facilities problems by meeting with 
representatives of many important aviation groups, both in and out 
of Government. 

All of this has served to make me acutely aware of the many varied 
and dynamic forces affecting aviation which are at work within the 
Government and industry which somehow must be unified if aviation 

rogress is to be orderly, swift, and in the best interest of the United 
tates. 

I am most sincerely encouraged by the genuine interest and the 
frank desire of all segments of United States aviation to cooperate 
and to contribute to the success of the project which I have under- 
taken for the President. 

Since March 1, I have acquired a small staff of three full-time men. 
They have been, and they will in the future be, augmented temporarily 
from time to time by additional people brought in to perform specific 
technical or scientific jobs. 

Generally speaking, however, I am as directed by the President, 
relying heavily upon the Departments of Commerce and Defense as 
my principal resource in carrying out my assignment. 

y first task has been to nanan the first part of my directive 
from the President, namely, the direction of a long-range study of the 
Nation’s requirements for aviation facilities. 

We have defined aviation facilities as meaning those airways, air- 
ports, navigation aids, and the communications systems which link 
them together, and which are used commonly by civil and military 
operators. ‘ i 

Although much useful information is already available a precise 
documented statement of the Nation’s long-range requirements for 
aviation facilities does not exist. 

Therefore, in order to know what we had to plan, budget and organ- 
ize for, we immediately set about to ascertain by the best possible 
scientific methods what these long-range requirements actually are. 

With the support and assistance of the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Defense, we have obtained the services of the 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory, the Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, and the Aeronautical Research Foundation, whose combined 
job it is to determine the long-range requirements for aviation 
facilities. : 

We found it necessary to utilize the services of three organizations 
because of the highly specialized areas requiring specific attention. 
We have to find out, for example, what type of aircraft will be flying 
anne the next 20 years; and, what their characteristics are likely to 

e. 

Factors such as takeoff and landing capabilities, taxi speeds, gross 
weight and maneuverability will obviously affect future airport 
design. The probable increased use of vertical and short takeoff and 
landing aircraft must be determined. This job is being conducted by 
the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. 
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The Aeronautical Research Foundation has the job of 2 
the extent of civil and military demand for air facilities for the next 
20 years. How many private, business, and airline aircraft will be 
operating to meet the demands of our mobile population and industry. 

he number of military aircraft planned to meet the national defense 
needs will also have to be estimated. 

On the basis of performance characteristics and the volume of air- 
craft in the air now and anticipated during the next 20 years, the 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory will determine the loads to be 
placed on our aviation facilities. 

They will obtain by motion pictures of radarscopes gathered in 
conjunction with the Civil Aeronautics Administration the Air De- 
fense Command and others, exactly how many aircraft are now flyin 
over certain routes in the United States under VFR as well as IF 
conditions. 

Complete statistics in these areas do not now exist. The Airborne 
Instruments Laboratory has the additional task of coordinating the 
activities of the three organizations to assure complete unduplicated 
coverage and to prepare the requirements in such a way that they can 
be understood and used by the scientists, engineers, and practical oper- 
ation people who will address themselves to the snendl phase of my 
assignment, the development of a comprehensive plan. 

One of the cornerstones of such a plan is the development of an 
air-traffic-control system capable of phasing in with the system we 
now have, but, at the same time, to have the dynamic potential to 
expand to meet growing requirements. 

e are thinking here of air-traffic control in its broadest sense to 
include the most efficient use of our airspace, an adequate airport sys- 
tem, as well as en route, approach, and landing control. 

In anticipation of some broad brush but usable requirements data 
within the next 3 months, we have organized a systems engineering 
team whose job it will be to prepare a master plan for such a traffic- 
control system. 

The plan will include recommendations for such testing and devel- 
opment facilities as may be necessary to implement it. e systems 
oe team of about eight includes some of the best scientific 
and practical talent available in the country today—and they have 
already begun work. 

As they analyze the data and possible systems concepts and as they 
progress in the step-by-step development of the comprehensive plan 
we will hold regular seminars with the users of the Nation’s aviation 
facilities to be sure that the plan is developing in a practical and 
realistic manner. 

The third phase of my assignment is the formulation of legislative, 
organizational, administrative, and budgetary recommendations to 
ae the comprehensive plan. 

f course, before making any definitive recommendations in such 
broad and important areas as legislation, organization, and budgeting, 
we must determine what it is we are organizing and recommending 
legislation for, in terms of our aviation facilities. 

n this third phase we have also taken action by starting to trace 
the evolution of our present Government organizations and commit- 
tees, both civil and military, which are concerned with common avia- 
tion facilities. 
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We want to know why they were formed, what they have accom- 
plished, and if they have tailed, to analyze the reasons why. The rela- 
tionships of these groups concerned with aviation facilities to each 
other and the delineation of responsibility is important to understand. 

We also expect to learn much from a careful examination of the 
legislative history leading to the applicable present statutes. 

rom your own knowledge of the situation and the testimony already 
given before this committee, I am sure you realize fully the complex 
problem we are facing. Much further work is necessary before we 
can be in any position to begin to formulate recommendations for 
organizational changes or any legislation which might be necessary 
to implement them. 

Certainly any comprehensive plan for the use of our aviation facili- 
ties which we may develop, if it aoe reasonable and practical, will 
need the most vigorous support of both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government if we are to get ae 

Your committee has expressed an interest in knowing something 
about the probable time schedule for this work. For the preparation 
of the plan itself, I am thinking in terms of a year to 18 months from 
March 1, 1956. 

Some, at least, of the elements covered in the plan, particularly any 
air traffic-control system will, if generally acceptable, require a con- 
siderable amount of further testing before its adopting could be 
assured. 

One final and important point is the fact that when I have com- 
pleted my assignment for the President, and assuming that the plan 
is generally acceptable to the various users of our airspace and to the 

ngress, some continuing organization must carry it forward. 

I expect before I leave to have achieved agreement in principle as 
to the size, scope, and functions of that organization. Aviation and 
its associated technology is a dynamic changing world. It will require 
continuing forceful efforts if our aviation facilities are to keep pace 
with constantly growing demands. 

Mr. Motxonan. Thank you, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Plapinger. 

Mr. Puarincer. Mr. Curtis, in the press release of the White House 
of May 14, 1956, announcing the first contract with Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratory and Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory and Aero- 
nautic Didsharch: Poundutien, the cost which is estimated at $300,000. 

It is stated that this cost is being borne jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Cortis. That is correct. 

Mr. Puarrncer. What about the source of money for yourself and 
your staff for the remainder of the studies ? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, the money for my staff and the operation I am 
conducting, outside of the contract organizations such as this, comes 
from the President’s s ecial-projects budget. 

Mr. Piarrnerr. Is there any limitation on that ? 

Mr. Curtis. $150,000 at the present moment. 

Mr. Prarinogr. Is that for the duration of your stay here or is that 
for the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Curtis. The balance of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Prarrncer. Balance of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Curtis. We spent about $19,000 in fiscal year 1956. 
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Mr. Puarrncer. Are there any plans to expand that during the 
forthcoming fiscal year ? 

Mr. Curtis. Not at present. 

Mr. Piarrncer. So the remainder of the $150,000 will be available 
to you next year ; is that correct, sir? 

r. Curtis. You mean during the present fiscal year ? 

Mr. Puarrncer. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. It is just beginning. 

Mr. Piarincer. You mentioned in your prepared statement that 
you have a full-time staff of three people at the present time. Who 
are those people, in addition to Mr. Bennett, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Gordon Bennett, Mr. James L. Anast, and Mr. 
James N. Davis. 

Mr. Piarincer. Are Mr. Anast and Mr. Davis permanently assigned 
to your staff, sir? 

Mr. Curtis. That is correct. 

Mr. Piartnorr. Are they on the payroll of any other agency ? 

Mr. Curtis. No. 

Mr. Piarincer. They are paid out of this fund ? 

Mr. Curtis. They are paid out of this $150,000. 

Mr. Puaprncer. You mentioned that after this first phase has-been 
completed, that there will be a team of scientists and engineers. Is it 
contemplated that the next phase will also be by contract, or will that 
be within the executive office ? 

Mr. Curtis. Those gentlemen are being paid as consultants out of 
this budget figure that I mentioned. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Is there any fear on your part, sir, that if you 
draw from the executive branch that you might become saddled with 
some of the inbred concepts that have developed in the executive branch 
on aviation matters? 

Mr. Curtis. I do not think so. The people on the systems engineer- 
ing team, of course, are not Government people. Most of them are 
Fm outside of the Government who will be able to take a fresh look 
at this. 

Mr. Piarrncer. In connection with your legislative or executive re- 
organization plans, if those should be indicated, whom would you ex- 
pect to use in that phase of the program ? 

d Mr. Curtis. Well, at the present time, Mr. Davis is making studies 
or me. 

Mr. Puapincer. Mr. Davis? What is Mr. Davis’ background ? 

Mr. Curtis. He has been in Government for a great many years; 
mostly in the Defense Department; recently has been a consultant to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Puapincer. Mr. Anast, I believe, is from the Air Navigation 
Development Board ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is correct; formerly of the Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board. 

Mr. Praprncer. One of the things that might concern the lay person 
is that in a field as dynamic as aviation, technologically, that there 
may be a possibility of straitjacketing through planning. In other 
words, if the Curtis group comes up with a plan, the danger is that 
future developments in aviation, which are not in accordance with that 
plan, may not be absorbed into the plan. 
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How do you go about insuring flexibility in such a long-range plan 
as yours? 

r. Curtis. In the present plan, we would hope and expect to take 
advantage of the best in existing technology today. 

Of course, this is not to say that our technology won’t change over a 
period of years. It will. That is why I have emphasized that one of 
the important parts in my recommendation is that we need a type of 
organization to carry this thing forward, because obviously you can’t 
stay completely static from now to 1975. 

. Piapineer. Well, then, you contemplate some agency super- 
imposed, at least, on the present structure that would be charged 
with planning and definite decision making in this field, or am I putting 
words in your mouth ? 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Plapinger, I am not prepared to say that yet because 
this is part of the job I am studying. I am not in position, at the 
present time, to say what my recommendation will be in that respect. 

_ Mr. Puaprneer. I gather that your timetable is someplace between 
March 1, 1957, and August or September of that year. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. I would hope it can be completed by 
March 1, 1957. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. General Curtis, I think you have made an excellent 
statement. 

This committee, of course, is one concerned with the organization 
of the executive branch of the Government and economy and efficiency 
of operations of the executive branch of the Government. 

As you know, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 11065, which would 
create a Commission with representation from both the executive 
branch and the legislative branch of the Government, and also private 
industry, to conduct a study of the organizations and agencies in the 
executive branch of the Government dealing with aviation problems, 
which essentially is the same type of study that I believe you are 
undertaking. 

Your statement did not make any comment on the bill, and perhaps 
you would rather not, but if you would, I would like to have your views, 
particularly on a question that has been raised in connection with it, 
namely, that if such a Commission were created, it would hamper 
and interfere with the study that you are now conducting. 

It would seem to me that it would be perfectly feasible and natural 
if there were such a Commission created, that the President would 
name you as the Chairman of that Commission to be known as the 
Curtis Commission, and that all of the work you have done, and the 
organization that you have assembled, to assist you in the study, could 
very well be transferred to such a Commission without any inter- 
ference. 

I would like your comment on that, if you care to comment. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I will be glad to comment, Mr. Meader. 

Of course, this job could be done by a commission. Many important 
jobs in the Government have been done that way before. 

I would have two specific comments, I think, about it at the present 
time, the most important one being that I think time is of the essence 
in this problem and I think it will take longer, just on the basis of 

ast experience to do the job by the commission route than it would 

y the route of an individual, leaving myself out of it for the moment. 
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A commission, it seems to me, would have to do exactly the same 
thing that an individual will have to do. They will have to consult 
= the same type of people. They would have to get the same expert 
advice. 

It seems to me the advantage of doing it by an individual rather 
than a commission, is that the chances of its being done more expedi- 
tiously, I think, are better than it would be under a commission. 

Mr. Meaper. With respect to taking edtantage of what work you 
have done and the organization you have assembled, if you were to be 
named the chairman of such a commission, do you think that there 
would be any particular loss, if that were to be done? 

Mr. Curtis. There would be a definite loss of time, I think, Mr. 
Meader. 

You would have to organize the commission, you would have to get 
the funds to operate the commission, you certainly would have to 
brief the commission on what has been done up to date. 

All this can be done, but all of this takes time. 

Mr. Mraper. Of course, my point of view on the commission study 
as opposed to an individual study in this field, is that you are dealin. 
with problems of great magnitude and great importance and top leve 

olicy, and it seems to me that it is of an advantage to the legislative 

ranch of the Government to be educated as completely as possible 
through the fact-finding study being made, so that when it comes to 
enacting legislation, the legislation will be founded upon knowledge 
in the Congress itself and upon a basis on which the Congress par- 
ticipated, rather than to have the srady boing handled completely with- 
‘out congressional participation, and bei. resented to Congress as a 
kind of a final report in which Congress A not have a “4 

Mr. Curtis. Well, T would assume, Mr. Meader, that when the plan 
is presented, that the Congress will have every opportunity to study 
it in all of its phases, to ask any questions they want to, and conduct 
any hearings. Of course, obviously, this will be done anyhow. 
Whether or not it would contribute to the understanding of Congress 
to sit on this thing from the beginning, I am not quite sure. 

Perhaps it would. 

Mr. Mezaper. I presume that as far as the Government organization 
aspect, which you have as item 3 of your task, some of the reorgani- 
zations could be accomplished, undoubtedly, by presidential action 
without either legislation or the sending up to Congress of a reorgani- 
zation plan. 

I mean, for instance, the Air Coordinating Committee, which is one 
of the most important of the executive agencies dealing in the field 
of high level aviation policy, was created by Executive order and could 
be abolished or modified by Executive order. 

But, as to those programs of reorganization which could not be 
accomplished wholly within the executive branch and would require 
either legislation or the presentation of a reorganization plan, in Con- 
gress’ consideration of such legislative proposals or reorganization 
plans, familiarity with the details would be of great benefit. 

I might say that I would not want to put any obstacles in your way, 
because you have a terrific task but I have not been convinced that the 
creation of a commission, if you were made the chairman of it, would 
involve the obstruction and io that some of the witnesses claimed. 
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Mr. Curtis. Well, Mr. Meader, in some ways it would take a lot of 
py trong off my shoulders if a commission were formed. To 
that extent, I probably should be for it. : 

I still believe, however, as I said before, that as an expeditious 
mechanism of getting this job done, that re responsibility for 
it in the hands of an individual seems to me to be better than putting 
in a commission. 

Mr. Meaper. I may say that it is perfectly clear that it is probably 
easier for you to agree with yourself than it would be with 15 other 
individuals. : 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; but what I —_ with myself on has got to be 
ao by the airspace users and by the Congress before it becomes 
implemented. 

do not have the authority, of course, in my position to say, “This 
is the plan, boys, and you will take it.” 

Mr. Mraper. I think one of the primary problems, I wonder if you 
agree with me, is the conflict in requirements for military and civil 
aviation and it seems to me it is in that area where the greatest frictions 
and ate have developed. 

Would you agree with that statement ? 


Mr. Curtis. Yes; I think that is a fair statement. Of course, there 
are drastic differences in the missions that are performed by military 
and civil aviation. 

There is a certain amount of conflict now in research and develop- 
ment programs. This is one of the most difficult organization prob- 
lems that we will have to solve, that is, what is the best type of organ- 


ization for bringing the civil and military experts together. 

Mr. Meaper. I believe, when Mr. Harding and Mr. Halaby were 
here, they indicated the mission of the aviation facilities study grou 
was to identify the problem and not to solve it, yours was the tas 
of solving it, but they did say that whatever top-level organization 
there was, it would have jurisdiction over both military and civilian 
requirements for airspace and aviation facilities. It was not simply 
enough to have an agency which could resolve conflicts as they might 
arise, but that it would need to have the capacity to exercise leadership 
and planning in addition to that. 

Do you understand that to be the position of the Harding committee, 
and do you subscribe to that view ? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I would subscribe to that view insofar as it in- 
volves the common use of aviation facilities. I don’t think that Mr. 
Harding intended to indicate, nor would I agree, that you could set 
up a civilian organization which would exercise control over the tac- 
tical functions of the military. So far as the common use of air 
facilities is concerned, yes. 

Mr. Meraper. One other aspect of this problem that is of specific 
interest to me is the matter of airports. t wedeatle that is one of 
your contract operations. 

Could you give a little more detail on just how that problem is 
going to be handled ? 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, the airport system in the United States is 
an important factor in our aviation facilities system. 

My organization will not consider specific airport situations as such, 
but what we would hope to do with this ceuprehedaive plan is to give 
the airport people and, particularly, the designers of new airports, or 
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those improving existing airports, some kind of guidance about the 
volume of traffic they are going to have to expect to handle, somethin 
about airport design itself, insofar as it involves, perhaps, the use of | 
parallel runways, high-speed turnoffs, etc. 

These would be, I assume, in the form of general recommendations 
which would be useful to various classes of airport operators. We 
would not expect to make any specific recommendations about indi- 
vidual airports as such. 

Mr. Mraper. You come up with, perhaps, a set of standards in re- 
spect, as you say, to the length oF runways, strength of runways, 
turnoffs, possible location of sites of airports with respect to traffic 
anticipated to prevent overcrowding of traffic patterns in metropoli- 
tan areas? 

Mr. Curtis. And laying down some principles; yes. 

Mr. Mraper. Which organization is conducting that airport study? 

Mr. Curtis. This is part of the whole operation—this study is 
under the general direction of the Airborne Instruments Laboratory. 

Mr. Meaper. I see. 

Mr. Curtis. They are not, I might say, charged with the responsi- 
bility for making these recommendations about types.of airport con- 
struction. That will be a job for the systems engineering team. 

Mr. Meaper. Does one of your assistants have the job of following 
this airport design ? 

Mr. Curtis. We have a gentleman who is extremely familiar with 
airport construction and operation, who will become a member of the 
systems engineering team. Actually, he is not definitely committed 
yet so I would rather not mention his name, but I think he is one of the 
outstanding men in the country. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Motsonan. Mr. Chudoft ? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Younger ? 

Mr. Younger. I have only one question, and I think this is one of 
the finest statements we have had during the entire hearing. 

On page 6 you mention there that— 
the plan will include recommendations for such testing in the development facili- 
ties as may be necessary to implement it— 
in relationship to the traffic contro] system. 

That seems to be one of the great problems now existing between the 
civilian and the military in regard to the traffic control system. 

One recommends one system, and one the other. It was anticipated 
that your group will resolve that problem and make a definite recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Younger, are you referring to the present contro- 
versy between TACAN and VOR/DME? 

Mr. Younger. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, we have to distinguish between a traffic- 
control system and that which is a navigational aid. Neither VOR/ 
DME nor TACAN is a system as such; they are navigational aids 
which could be part of the total traffic-control system. The present 
decision, of course, is supposed to be made by the Air Coordinating 
Committee, and I hope will be made by it. But, actually, so far as 
phasing that type of aid into the master system we are talking about, 
I think it will probably make very little difference whether it is VOR/ 
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DME or whether it is TACAN, because each is a navigational aid 
rather than a system. 

Mr. Youncer. Well, your traffic-control systems certainly would 
not be the most efficient if it had a weak link in it; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Curtis. That is true. 

Mr. Youncer. So that I don’t see how you can avoid making your 
determination, if what has been given to the committee is true, on the 
part of the military, that TACAN is the only aid that will meet the 
requirements of future aviation. I think they have made that state- 
ment very definitely yesterday, that in their opinion TACAN was the 
only aid that would meet the future needs of aviation. 

ow, if that is true, certainly your committee will have to make a 
determination, as one part of the traffic control, as to whether that is 
true or not. 

Mr. Curtis. Except, Mr. Younger, that I would hope and expect 
that before we can possibly produce this master plan that that decision 
will have been made by the Air Coordinating Committee. 

And, as I say, so far as the future of a system is concerned, it prob- 
ably does not make very much difference which one you adopt, as 
long as you have got an adequate navigational aid. 

Mr. Younger. I think your idea that it may be solved prior to that 
may be a consummation devoutly to be wished, but I doubt if it is 
going to be, if the evidence that has been presented to the committee 
is true. 

In other words, what it looks like to me, you have a problem, but they 
are complicating the problem by becoming a part of the problem 
rather than the solution to the problem. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, it is my present understanding that as a result 
of these reports, they hope to get on the 20th of August, that a decision 
> going to be made by the Air Coordinating Committee shortly there- 
aiter. 

Mr. Youncerr. I hope that is true. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Motionan. Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. In that connection, Mr. Mahon of Texas, during 
the supplemental appropriations bill yesterday, in debate on the floor, 
pointed out, I believe, that he anticipated TACAN would be the com- 
mon system. 

I was quite interested in how he came to make this assumption. 

I did. not ask him then, but do you know if that is to be the decision, 
or if that is the opinion of the people now? 

How did he happen to have such information? Or do you know? 

Mr. Curtis. I have no idea, Mrs. Griffiths. 

_ Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you know anything about the information that 
Is now to be supplied on the 20th of August on that? 

Mr. Courris. Well, I know something about the tests that are now 
being conducted by NAV-Panel of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
I know something about those tests. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. What do the tests show to date? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, they just started these last: tests. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What have they shown? 

Mr. Curtis. That I don’t know. 
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I am sorry, I perhaps misunderstood you. I don’t know what the 
results of the tests are; I just know that tests are being conducted on 
both the adaptation of TACAN and another alternate system. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is all. 

Mr. Youncer. I was wondering, because of the connection there 
of the Congressman with the Military Appropriations Subcommittee, 
and he may have been persuaded a little bit. 

Mr. Curtis. Certainly, so far as I know, that decision has not been 
made. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Or, if made, it is not announced ? 

Mr. Curtis. I am quite sure it has not been made. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is all. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Curtis, after the submission of your report 
and the determinations that you expect.or are expected to make, what 
sort of a department do you envision as being necessary to implement, 
to carry forward and regulate, the aviation program in the United 
States? 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Mollohan, I don’t think I am in any position to 
answer that question now because this is part of the job 1 have under- 
taken. 

I honestly don’t know what form of organization I am going to 
recommend and I don’t think I can know until I have gone consider- 
ably further. 

Mr. Motionan. Could you give us an opinion to this extent: There 
has been a considerable amount of discussion as to the merit of an 
independent agency which would be free and independent of any 
influence from any of the established departments or other agencies 
and would be answerable alone to the President, directly to the Presi- 
dent. What would be your opinion on such a suggestion? 

Mr. Curtis. Are you speaking specifically of the proposal to sepa- 
rate CAA from the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Motxonan. Yes, that or any agency which might supplant or 
replace CAA in the capacity that we are thinking. 

Mr. Curtis. The only comment I can make on that is, in principle, 
I think, in a Government organization such as we have, it is a mistake 
to have too many individual agencies reporting directly to the 
President. 

Mr. Motxiouan. Do you think, in view of the responsibilities and 
scope of the aviation industry in this country, that it would be better 
to maintain it as a part of an established department such as it is now 
or do you think it would be better to have it directly under an 
responsible to the President ? 

Mr. Cortis. Again, are we talking about CAA specifically ? 

Mr. Mortonan. Not necessarily. I am thinking about what might 
follow and the position CAA presently occupies. 

Certainly, I cannot think you would recommend a continuation 
of CAA, as such, and then the establishment of another agency to 
do what you visualize as being necessary. 

Mr. Curtis. No, I am quite sure not, but again, if I may say it, I 
don’t think I am in any position to make a real authoritative state- 
ment in that respect. I just don’t know. 

Mr. Mottowan. You just have no opinions, at the moment? 

Mr. Curtis. I have no preconceived ideas about what form this 
organization ought to take. 
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Mr. Morxonan. One of the important’ steps, aswe see it here, in 
the ‘aviation industry and field that ‘has been’ taken “in‘the last few 
years is the 5-year plan. ) 

All of’ us are very pleased with it, all of-us recognize the im- 
portance of it and the necessity for it, and I think all of'us accept that 
we wish we had all the facilities that it offers available now. 

So, there is a great deal of interest, of course, in making it:avail- 
able as soon as possible. 

Have you had any discussions or, in your studies, made any de- 
terminations as to the feasibility of stepping that program ‘up. from 
a 5- to possibly a 3-year program ? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I have not specifically studied that problem 
myself, Mr. Mollohan. The-CAA has studied it and, I under- 
stand, they consider it feasible to do that. 

I might point out, in that connection, that any immediate improve 
ment in this situation is going to have to, come from..the. imple; 
mentation of the CAA plan as rapidly as possible, 

The type of approach that my organization is: making, is longer 
range than that. It is probable that very little that we would rec- 
ommend would actually become implemented within that 5-year pe- 
riod. So, whatever immediate improvement, we are going to make 
in this situation has got to come from the rapid implementation of 
the CAA 5-year plan. 

Mr. Motionan. Do you accept the services rendered by the DME 
part of this service as being perfect enough to incorporate into and 
continue to have incorporated into a 5-year plan? In other words, 
is the DME service, as we understand it, does it render the sort of 
service that you think is necessary in that field ? 

Mr. Curtis. I think DME is capable of rendering very. effective 
distance-measuring service. 

Mr. Moxiionan. Yesterday, Mr. Rothschild made some reference 
to the possibility of changing from DME to some other measuring 
device but, in the testimon that we had received from Mr. Tippets 
we gathered that DME had been received and, under the 5-year plan, 
we were moving forward, considering that. that, would be the device 
or method used, 

ann Curtis. That is right. That is considered in the CAA 5-year 
an. 
é Mr. MoutoHan. Mr. Rothschild testified yesterday, we understood, 
rather positively, that he was not at all convinced that it was the de- 
vice that would be used. 7 

Mr. Curtis. I have not read Mr. Rothschild’s testimony, but I think, 
by that, he means that.he is not sure it will be used. until the TACAN- 
VOR/DME dispute is finally resolved. : 

And it is, for that reason that the CAA stopped the further imple- 
mentation of the DME ground stations, pending the decision, as to 
which system is to be car ' 

Mr, Motion. I think the particular confusion ,in my mind, and 
possibly other members of the committee, was the fact that Mr, Tip- 
pets had submitted. the plan to us|and detailed it out.and incorporated 
into jit, was, the DME, with a total estimated installation cost, of ap- 
proximately $44 million and that represents, of course, about 20 per- 
cent ofthe entire 5-year plan. 

83506-—57-——37 
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That was. spelled out very possibly as though the determinations 
had been made and any differences that mabe have existed with 
different users had been resolved. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, so far as I know, they have not been resolved as 
between civilian and military. 

The TACAN system, as you know, also gives distance-measuring 
service. 

Mr. Mortonan, Yes, I understood that. 

Mr. Plapinger, do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Puapineer, I was interested in Mr. Curtis’ statement that the 
immediate needs of aviation must be looked for in the implementation 
of the 5-year plan and I wondered whether you had opportunity to see 
the report in the Washington Post this morning which quoted from a 
press conference with Secretary Weeks yesterday, in which he said 
that the program, referring to the 5-year plan— 
could be speeded considerably when Edward P. Curtis, named last February as 
Special Assistant to the President for Aviation Facilities and Planning, reports 
on the studies now underway. 

I gathered from your statement before that there apparently was 
not too much continuity between your study and the immediacy of the 
facilities needed under the 5-year plan. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, Mr. Plapinger, what I meant to indicate was that 
any substantial overall change in the traffic control system would take 
a very considerable time to implement. 

I would hope and expect that some of the work that will come out of 
our systems engineering team, for instance, could be made available 
to the CAA within that 5-year period, and perhaps have some impact 
on what they are doing. 

The complete implementation of any traffic control system, which 
is considerably different from what we are doing today, and which 
may be necessary, will take a long period of time, just because it takes 
a long time to engineer it and install the facilities and do everything 
connected with the testing and implementation of a complicated system 
of that magnitude. 

Mr. Puapincer. Do you think that with a time schedule such as you 
have, if anything radically different is recommended in your study, 
that, presumably, will affect portions of the 5-year plan now underway, 
or is your plan looking beyond the 5-year period ¢ 

Mr, Curtis. It might or it might not. It is looking considerably 
beyond the 5-year plan. 

Our problem is to develop the type of —_ which is flexible 
enough to grow and meet expanding demand and, at the same time, 
has to phase in with whatever system we may be using at the time 
this plan starts to get implemented, assuming it does. 

You can’t turn everything off on December 31 and take something 
else on on January 1. 

Mr. Motitonan. Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. General Curtis, when General Arnold of the Air 
Transport Association was before the committee on July 2, on page 
403 of his testimony he said that he had been given a schedule of 
the delivery of the various types of navigation equipment, and this 
is part of his testimony : 


I was assured that these figures were also the same figures obtained from the 
Inilitary. We met with them on Monday, and I think in 2 seconds you can look 
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at. this piece of paper and examine this and you come out with the decision 
that you need distance measuring by 1959. There isn’t any other way to get it 
except the first way: namely, VOR/DME. The second way gives you very little 
coverage and goes to 1963 before you get it. 


I think that is the crash civilian TACAN program. 
It costs twice as much. The third way, you don’t get it until 1969. 


That is the end of the quotes. He said that they were expecting 
delivery of their jet transports in 1959, and that they would have 
to be able to place the orders with the manufacturers for the equip- 
ment, I think, in 18 months if they were to have the navigation 
equipment incorporated into the airplane. 

Now; yesterday, we had before us the representatives of the Air 
Force, including General Bergquist, and as I recall General Berg- 
quist’s testimony, he indicated that civilian TACAN would be avail- 
able in time to be incorporated in these jet transports the airlines have 
already ordered. 

That seems to be a conflict in our testimony and I just wondered if, 
in your study, you could shed any light or reconcile that apparent 
conflict about the possible delivery date of civilian TACAN. 

Mr. Curtis. No, I am sorry I can’t, Mr. Meader. I have not 
studied those schedules sufficiently carefully to know exactly how 
accurate they are. 

I know both the military and the civil side are clearly convinced, I 
believe, of the validity of schedules they were given, but as to one 
being more valid than the other, I would not be able to say. 

Mr. Meapver. With respect to the first phase of your study entitled 
“The Direction and Coordination of a Long-Range Study of the 
Nation’s Requirements for Aviation Facilities,” I wonder whether 
you encompass in that study conflicting requirements for airspace, 
some of which are not of an aviation nature at all. 

I am thinking, particularly, of the recent story I saw in the paper— 
and I wish I could get some more detail on it—that the military 
planned to set up a firing range, or guided missile range, over the 
Continental Shelf which interferes with the Interior Department’s 
exploitation of the oil reserves in the Continental Shelf. I am also 
thinking of the requirements for airspace for television antenna and 
various other uses, nonaviation uses of airspace which might con- 
flict. with aviation requirements, as well as conflict between military 
and civilian requirements for airspace. 

Does your study contemplate including that kind of competition 
for airspace use and dealing with it through suggestion of some gov- 
ernmental organization to pass final decision in these conflicts? 

Mr. Curris. The study would certainly include very serious consid- 
eration of the type of organization that we ought to have to resolve 
these kinds of conflicts. 

The study itself will not resolve the conflict, I am sure. 

Mr. Meaper. I understand at the moment there is not, short of the 
President or perhaps the Air Coordinating Committee, any agency 
which can rule upon these demands for airspace. 

I mean, if the military wants to block out a chunk of airspace for 
firing or some other of their military operations, they pretty well éan 
go ahead and do it. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, this is a responsibility at the present time of the 
Airspace Use Panel of the Air Coordinating Committee. This is 
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where these questions are discussed and, up to date, at least, have 
been resolved. 

Mr. Meaper. As I recall it, the Interior Department is not a member 
of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. So that if they want to give out some oil leases on the 
Continental Shelf or maybe had already leased some of the oil reserves 
on the Continental Shelf, they would not have a voice in the Air Coor-. 
dinating Committee if it passed upon the military’s desire to set up a 
firing range. 

Mr. Younger. Will the gentleman yield on that? 

We had a case in California recently that I think is in point. 

The Navy asked for a certain assignment out over the ocean that 
conflicted with the fishing grounds, and the fishing people protested 
to the Army engineers. That protest went on through to the Nayy 
and the Navy has changed their requirements now and asked for a 
different assignment. 

So that I doubt if the military or the Navy are just willy-nilly going 
ahead and asking, or forcing, their views on, regardless of the uses 
that that space may be put to. 

Mr. Curtis. I am sure the Department of the Interior, Mr. Meader, 
would have a chance to present their views fully to the Airspace Use 
Panel of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

I am not sure whether they would be able to vote in a situation of 
that kind or not, but they certainly would have every opportunity to 


present their views. 


Mr. Meaper. Of course, some of these demands over the air- 
space get into the international picture and involve international 
gas ener) 


I happened to have been one of the group that witnessed a demon- 
stration of the Terrier on Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

I have forgotten the dimensions of the block of airspace and the 
ocean that had been set aside for the Navy, and I suppose everybody 
had to keep out of their way, fishermen and airplanes and everybody 
else, but it was a huge block of space on the high seas, and I presume 
that those conflicts of the airspace, outside of the sovereign Jurisdic- 
tion of any one country would have to be settled by some international 
body. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, that particular instance you are talking about 
was probably a temporary allocation; was it not? It was not a perma- 
nent allocation of airspace, 

Mr. Mzaper. You mean with the Navy in Guantanamo Bay? [have 
no-idea-whether it was temporary, but. that is where they conducted 
their air earrier operations and their guided-missile tests and so on. _ , 

But, I am just wondering if, in your study, these problems of con- 
flicting demands. for airspace, both internal as far as the United States 
alone is concerned, and also international, on the seas, you regard as 
being within the scope,of your study and your recommendations of 
some governmental method of handling the problems that arise from 
those conflicts. 

Mr. Curtis. So far as I know, we have not considered the problems 
involved in international use of airspace. Our consideration so far 
has been confined to this country. 
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Mr. Meraper. With reference to the navigational problem, ‘there 
again you have intercontinental flights, other airlines of other eoun- 
tries, and perhaps even military planes of other countries, entering the 
United States or in areas adjacent to the United States. What voice do 
they have in such a thing as the TACAN-VOR/DME controversy? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, the foreign nations don’t have any specific voice 
in a controversy of that kind, of course. The mechanism of getting 
together on problems of international air traffic control is the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, and they are kept informed 
with what is being done in this country. The specific ICAO Commit- 
tee which is concerned with air traffic control problems knows every- 
thing that goes on over here. : ‘ ; 

But, of course, this is a consideration which has to be kept very 
much in mind all the time. It is one reason why, regardless of how 
the TACAN-VOR/DME controversy is resolved, it is proposed, as 
you know, to continue with the VOR facilities, at least 1965, and 
perhaps longer. And, part of the reason for that is the international 
requirements. 

Mr. Motionan. Mrs. Griffiths? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No questions. 

Mr: Motzonan. Mr. Younger ? 

Mr. Youncer. Nothing further. 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Minsuatu. Mr. Curtis, I realize that much of your work with 
the White House has to do with a long-range program, what we are 
going to do in the future. 

Have you any suggestions, however, for what we might do in the 
very immediate future, within the next few months or even a year to 
make our airlines safer in an effort to avoid the midair collisions? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, as I mentioned before Mr. Minshall, it seems to 
me that for any immediate improvement in the situation, particularly, 
as far as air traffic control is concerned, we must look to the imple- 
mentation of the CAA 5-year plan, which contains a great many things 
which will definitely improve the situation, and the sooner they ean 
be put into operation, the better. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Isn’t there anything we can do, in addition to that 
program, as. stopgap and temporary as it might be, to alleviate the 
situation ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. Well, unless you put in what might be really very 
restricted practices in air traffic control, which I] think would be a 
great mistake, there isn’t anything very immediate you can do except 
the type of. thing that is envisaged in the CAA 5-year plan, increased 
radar coverage, increased lighting, better communications, all those 


things would help. i 
Mr. MinsHatu. We had some testimony from the CAB that was 
put, in the record several days ago to the effect that since this last air 
crash in Arizona, there were only two air crashes between airliner and 
airliner prior to that. time, and beth of those, according to the CAB 
report, the blame or the fault was said to be failure to observe; which 
meant ‘either the pilot was inattentive or the, cockpit. visibility was 
bad,.:, And, I am just wondering if you have any suggestions along 
éhospe anes to improve the ceckpit. visibility or some strict requirement 
+e have an observer aboard these ships. e something could be worked 
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‘out along that line, or something to avoid the cause of what caused the 
other two crashes. In other words, failure to observe. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, of course, yeu can’t improve -coekpit visibility 
except by redesigning aircraft, which is a long and expensive job. 

So far as a pilot’s failure to observe is concerned, my general ebser- 
vation on airline flying is that the pilots are usually pretty attentive. 

I am quite sure they will continue to be extremely attentive. 

Mr. MrnsHaww. Don’t you think that some of their cockpit activity, 
such as making out reports in flight, and some of that could be lessened 
so they just would not turn on their automatic pilot and both of them 
working down in the cockpit on their gages and one thingand anotilier? 
In other words, we should have some implementation that would re- 
quire one of them to maintain lookout or a watch. 

Mr. Curtis. I think you will find under present regulations, both 
pilots are not to be engaged in paperwork; at least one of them is to 
be observing. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. We have had testimony to the contrary, that many 
times they are talking together or talking to the hostess or maybe one 
of them has gone back to the cabin to do a little good will with the 
passengers, which is all right, but it seems to me we should have some- 
thing to require them to maintain a vigilant lookout, either that or 
we should get some proximity warning device that would warn of 
another nearby aircraft and make them doubly vigilant at that time. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, as you know, there is a lot of work being done on 
so-called anticollision devices. So far as I know, there is nothing in 
existence that is operationally useful right now. 

Mr. Minsuauu. They have thrown up the defense, the pilots have, 
that it does not do any good to look out because they cannot see where 
they are going, and they said they need more regulations. 

To me, that is like saying that a man driving down a two-lane street 
is not watching where he is going and hits a car going the other way 
and says, “Well, if it had been a one-way street, it wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

t mean that is, in effect, what they are saying here. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, of course, if you conceive of a traffic control 
system that keeps all airplanes all the time under constant surveillance 
and a positive type of ground control that kept them apart, that would 
be true. They wouldn’t have any problems but this is a very difficult 
thing to do. 

Mr. MinsHaw. But, there is nothing that we can do in the immedi- 
ate future that we can lessen that hazard ? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I think one of the immediate things that can 
be done, and I assume is being done, is to make sure that the pilots 
observe the present rules. If they do, I think that is about as good 
a guaranty as you can get. 

Mr. Minswauw. I have a high regard for the pilots, don’t misunder- 
stand me, but we have had much testimony in here that says they are not 
watching where they are going, in so many words. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Youneer. I think also, Mr. Chairman, that both the CAB and 
the CAA have given testimony that there are no oe requiring 
either the pilot or the copilot to be observing at all times, there is no 
such regulation, and neither is there a regulation on the part of any 
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of the transport lines that require the pilot or the copilot to be observ- 
ing at all times. 

r. Puaprncer.’ Mr. Younger, the first part, I think, is correct, but 
I think that General Arnold quoted to Mr. Minshall excerpts on that 
subject from airline regulations—am I correct on this? 

Mr. Minsua.u. On airline regulation, yes, they did, some of them, 
but they vary from airline to airline. 

Mr. Youncer. That may be, but the other is true, that there is no 
regulation, neither CAB nor CAA requires it. 

r. Puarrncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Minswatu. I was shown by the General Counsel of the CAA 
yesterday, or the day before, not the main part of the CAA regula- 
tion, but it was marked that pilots should maintain a vigilant outlook. 

Mr. Motuanan. Mr. Curtis, in the process of your study you are 
farming out certain factors to independent foundations and labora- 
tories, such as the Airborne Instruments Laboratory, the Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory, and the Aeronautical Research Foundation. 

Has the one with reference to the future airport. design been dele- 
gated to the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory ? 

Mr. Curtis. No, that is not quite correct, Mr. Mollahan, not the 
question of airport design. The Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory is 
primarily concerned with future design in aerodynamic characteristics 
of aircraft. 

The question of airports requirements, as part of the common system, 
is going to be considered by the systems engineering team, which is 

er my direct control, and will not be farmed out. 

Mr. Motionan. Well, I must have misunderstood, I see here you 
say: 

We have to find out, for example, what type of aircraft will be flying during 
the next 20 years, and what their characteristics are likely to be. Factors, such 
as takeoff and landing capabilities, taxi speeds, gross weight and maneuverability, 
will obviously affect future airport design. This job is being conducted— 

I see, I understand. 

1 s. That is insofar as the airport characteristics affect 
future airport design. 

Mr. Mo.LLonan. EN I misunderstood the position of the 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. They are going to come up with 
the determination as to what sort of aircraft will be flying, and the 
other related services that will be required of airports. 

Mr. Curtis. That is correct. 

Mr. Mou1onan. Now, in the course of these studies, obviously you 
are going to make some positive recommendations, are you not, with 
reference to airport design? What sort of airports are going to be 
needed ? 

Mr. Curtis. Definitely. 

Mr. Motxo0nan. In that, are you going to go into siepres structure, 
engineering structure, insofar as strengths are concerned of the airport 
base, and so forth ? 

The reason I asked that, Mr. Curtis, there has been quite a bit of 
running controversy, particularly with the military, with reference to 
surfacing treatments whether it should be cement concrete or asphaltic 
concrete. 
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Presently, I think the military will accept either, but it.is my under- 
standing they are about to state a preference with reference to. the 
uselof cement concrete, i " 

Now, incorporated into any of these studies that are being made 
by you or for you, will there by any phase which will devote itself to 
thisproblem?. |. ; 

Mr. Curtis. No; there won’t Mr, Mollohan. 

At the present time, I would not expect, that we would concern 
ourselves with that type of airport specification, any more than we 
would recommend terminal building made out of brick or glass. 

Mr. Moitionan. I see, 

Now; in the third phase of your assignments, you state it as being— 
the formulation of legislative, organizational, administrative, and budgetary ree- 
ommendations te implement: the comprehensive plan. 

The organizational one is the one I touched on a while ago, and 
T only want to belabor it for 1'second. 

You will come‘up with a positive recommendation as to the organi- 
zation, or the type of organization, that should administer our avia- 
tion program ; is that true? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mortonan. You will come up with a very positive, firm 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Curtis. I would certainly hope to do so. 

“Mr. Mottonan. I just want to be sure that out’ of this is going to 
come a very firm recommendation as to just exactly the type we should 
have, whether or not what we have is what we should follow through 
with, or whether we need a change. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about it. 

Mr. Meaprer. General Curtis, I would like to express the hope, along 
the line of the chairman’s questions to you now, that in your consid- 
eration of airport design, you give intensive attention to the site 
location of airports with respect to each other, with the idea of mini- 
mizing bottlenecks and high traffic density areas around metropolitan 
centers. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I think all of the members of the 
committee received from General Arnold this morning a letter askin, 
the committee to supplement his testimony given on July 2, and i 
should like to see that incorporated in our record of that date. 

_ Mr. Motxonman. T have’ my’ copy of that and I intended to bring 


it up. : 
a Mi Mraper. TI would like, if I pe to read a littlé bit of informa- 


fionwith’ référence to sité location of airports. | 

“OWe always’ séem ‘to! bé coming up with some new CA‘Avstatements 

on distance of design between major airports, and this would’ be, T 

think, something we should have in our record ‘and! séméthing ‘we 

should haye'had in our record before. aay Sa a 
‘General Arnold ‘says: 


CAA criteria on physical separation of airports, due;to;traffic-control considera- 
tions. We quoted this distance fromi memory a8 15 miles. Actually, it was stated 
as 20 miles by the Departnient ‘of Commerce member of the Air Coordinating 
See Airspace Panel in meeting 486, case: No: 7920, December 6, 1955, as 

‘ollows : 

“The Commerce member further stated that airports must be spaced at least 
20 miles or more apart to have unrestricted operation, and any reduction in 
spacing below this figure would bring about a compromise of the capability of 
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any two airports. This, of course, recognized that local conditions sometimes 
do not permit optimum spacing.” 


I should like to request that counsel obtain, if possible, a copy of 
case No. 7920 of December 6, 1955, for the committee’s files, at least, 
and possibly for incorporation of any additional comments on this 
subject in the committee’s record. 

Mr. Motxiowan. Counsel will do that and, without objection, the 
letter from General Arnold will be incorporated and be made a part 
of the committee record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

JuLy 5, 1956. 
Mr. JEROME PLAPINGER, 


House Government Operations Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DearR Mr. PLAPINGER: During the presentation of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion testimony before the Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations on H. R. 11065, given Monday, July 2, 1956, 
the committee requested certain clarifying or supplemental data. This data is 


furnished herewith. 
1.* * * 


2. CAA criteria on physical separation of airports, due to traffic-control consid- 
erations. We quoted this distance from memory as 15 miles. Actually, it was 
stated as 20 miles by the Department of Commerce member of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee, Airspace Panel, in meeting 436, case No. 7920, December 6, 
1955, as follows: 

“The Commerce member further stated that airports must be spaced at least 
20 miles or more apart to have unrestricted operation, and any reduction in 
spacing below this figure would bring about compromise of the capability of any 
two airports. This, of course, recognized that local conditions sometimes do not 
permit optimum spacing.” 

3.% * 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Chudoff, do you have anything? 

Mr. Cuuporr. No. 

Mr. Motxionan. Mrs. Griffiths? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask General Curtis if he would care 
to make any comment on this passage I have just read from the pro- 
ceedings of the Airspace Panel about the spacing of airports? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, I will be glad to comment on that, Mr. Meader. 

I think, unquestionably, that is going to have to have a very good 
look taken at it in the light of the new developments in aviation; for 
instance, with the introduction of jet transports, it is quite possible 
that our present separation of airports may not be sufficient. 

So, that is one specific thing I am sure we will bring in some recom- 
mendations on. 

Mr. Motxionan. Mr. Curtis, we certainly appreciate your coming, 
and I join with the comments of Mr. Younger, Mr. Meader, and others 
of the comprehensiveness of your statement. It is an excellent state- 
ment and, from our standpoint, very helpful to us. 

We appreciate your coming and we are quite optimistic on your 
recommendations. 

We will adjourn until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., July 13, 1956, the subcommittee re- 
cessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, July 16, 1956.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 16, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMITTEE ON Lecat AND Monetary AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 1501, New House Office 
Building, Hon. Joe M. Kilgore (acting chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Kircors. There being a quorum present for the purpose of tak- 
ing testimony the subcommittee will come to order. 

uring the past 3 weeks, in connection with its study of the Fed- 
eral. role in civil aviation matters, this subcommittee has heard testi- 
mony from the chairman and vice chairman of the Harding com- 
mittee and leading aviation industry trade and labor groups. 

In the past week we have heard from officials of the Department 
of Commerce, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Air Force, 
and as well from the President’s special assistant for aviation facilities 
planning. 

One of our principal areas of interest is the Federal-aid airport 
program and its administration. In prior hearings we have received 
testimony as to its general operation. Now we are to learn about the 
operation of the program as it affects a specific community. 

Willow Run would be supplanted by Detroit-Wayne Major as De- 
troit’s principal civil airport if a late 1955 recommendation of the 
Airport Use Panel of the Air Coordinating Committee is implemented. 
This recommendation would have a marked effect upon the receipt of 
Federal airport aid program funds in the Detroit area. Willow Run 
proponents have vigorously protested the recommendation, and the 
supporters of Wayne Major have been as ardent in its defense. 

In a letter dated February 22, 1956, from Hon. George Meader, of 
Michigan, ranking minority member of this subcommittee, to Hon. 
Robert H. Mollohan, subcommittee chairman, Congressman Meader 
suggested that the subcommittee explore the administration of the 
airport-aid program in its entirety, taking as an example the present 
and prospective expenditure of Federal funds at Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport with a view to determining whether or not those moneys are 
being expended efficiently and economically in the interest of civil 
aviation and in its development in the United States. 

Invitations have been extended to adherents of each airport to 
express their views before the subcommittee. Representatives of the 
Saas Use Panel and the CAA will present their position on 
Wednesday. 

Our first witness is Mr. Robert J. Wilson, spokesman for the airline 
users of Willow Run. 
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Mr. Meraper. Before you call the first witness, I wonder if in read- 
ing the statement you referred to a letter I wrote to the chairman, Mr. 
Mollohan ¢ 

Mr. Kureore. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Would it not be in order for the entire text of that 
letter to be of record at this point? 

Mr. Kircorr. Without objection, the letter referred to by Mr. 
Meader, his letter to the chairman of this subcommittee of February 
22, 1956, will be admitted into the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 


Hovsr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 1956. 
Hon. Rosert H. MoLioHan, 
Chairman, Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, 
‘ Government Operations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CoLLEaAcue: As you know, Public Law 211 of the 84th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, vested vast authority in the Secretary of Commerce, to be exercised through 
the Civil Aeronautics Administrator, over the future pattern of airport construc- 
tion in the United States. 

That measure was an unusual departure from traditional procedure because it 
provided authorization for a period of 4 years rather than 1, and committed a 
total of a quarter of a billion dollars of Federal funds for airport aid, to be 
matched, of course, by an equal amount of State and local funds. 

Another unusual feature of that act is that for all practical purposes the Con- 
gress, for that 4-year period, divested itself of any power over the airport-aid 
a The law, in effect, bound the Appropriations Committees, and the 

Congress itself, to appropriate such funds as may be necessary to discharge; the 
obligations of the Federal Government arising from grant agreements made by. 
the Civil Aeronautics Administrator. 

The rules of the House of Representatives impose on the Government Opera- 
tions Committee “the duty of studying the operation of Government activities 
at all levels with a view to determining its economy and efficiency.” The House 
Government Operations Committee in its rules delegated that authority with 
respect to the Commerce Department to the Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, of which you are the chairman. 

I urge the subcommittee to undertake immediately a broad and comprehensive 
investigation of the Federal airport-aid program. 

In support of this request I cite what appears to be an unconscionable waste 
of public funds in the grants heretofore made and those projected for the future 
to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, located near Romulus, Mich. 

Until the end of World War II the scheduled commercial airlines used the 
Detroit City Airport at Gratiot and Six Mile Roads in the city of Detroit as their 
terminal. When commercial aviation in its big postwar growth began to use 
four-engine aircraft Detroit City Airport became inadequate and an alternate 

terminal for the scheduled airlines was needed immediately. 

They turned to Willow Run Airport, located near Ypsilanti, Mich., built during 
World War II in connection with the Ford Motor Co. bomber plant and used to 
fly off thousands of B—24 bombers, After the war the airport was declared sur- 
plus and an arrangement was worked out whereby Willow Run Airport was 
deeded to the University of Michigan with the proviso that it be maintained as a 
publie airport. The university utilized a portion of the property for important 
research work, mostly for the Department of Defense, and leased to a corpora- 
tion formed by the airlines the space needed for scheduled commercial flight 
operations. 

For 10 years Willow Run has satisfactorily served as the air terminal for the 
Detroit metropolitan area at almost no public expense. It is the sixth busiest 
airport in the country and has never had an accident. 

Meanwhile, the Wayne County Road Commission and its engineer, Leroy GC. 
Smith, undertook a gigantic expansion program at Detroit-Wayne Major. Air- 
port. Additional land was purchased or condemned. Roads were closed. 
Runways and other necessary aviation facilities were constructed. ‘A 
total of $13 million of Wayne County and State of Michigan funds were poured 
into the project, and $4,035,858 of Federal airport-aid money, 52 percent of the 
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tétal received by the State of Michigan, was spent on this expansion program 
between 1946 and 1956. 

The Wayne County Road Commission, its engineer, Leroy C, Smith, and its 
lobbyist; John P.’ McElroy, have conducted a relentless campaign to coerce the 
scheduled commercial airlines to transfer their operations from Willow Run Air- 
port:to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, They obtained resolutions from the 
Detroit City Council, Wayne County Board of Supervisors, Wayne County Road 
Commission, and the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, of which lobbyist Me- 
Elroy is a member, approving Detroit-Wayne Major Airpert as the commercial 
air terminal for the Detroit area. Thus armed, they secured the approval of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration as represented by the allocation of Federal 
airport-aid funds. In 1955 they urged the Department of Defense to locate iuili- 
tary jet-training operations of the Navy, the Air Force, and the Michigan Air 
National Guard at Willow Run Airport after refusing a request by the Navy 
Department to locate Navy Reserve jet-training operations at Detroit-Wayne 
Major “Airport. 

They did this with the purpose and intent of making the airlines so uncom- 
fortable at.Willow Run that they would be forced to move to Detroit-Wayne 
Major; ‘As a result of those efforts the Air Coordinating Committee ordered its 
Airxnort se Panel to hold public hearings and make. recommendations concern- 
ing “* * * the best interests of the public, the most feasible civ il/military utili- 
zation of the airports, existing and proposed, in the Detroit area.’ 

‘Juhé 22-23, 1955, the Airport Use Panel held public hearings in the city of 
Detroit and November 4, 1955, issued a report recommending in substance that 
Willow. Run be used for military purposes and that Detroit-Wayne Major be used 
as the commercial air terminal for the Detroit area. Curiously, the report 
of the Airport Use Panel completely disregarded questions of cost and expressly 
ignored the problem of airspace congestion, the two most important factors in 
determining the proper use of airports in the area. 

Subsequently, the airlines in discussion with officials of Wayne Major Mioport 
learned that. it would cost from $28 to $32 million more to complete the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport so as to accommodate present air traffic. 

Detroit-Wayne Major and Willow Run Airports are only 6 air- miles apart 
from border to border and 8 air-miles apart from center to center. They have 
a common air-traffic pattern. In instrument-flying weather, takeoffs and land- 
ings at Detroit-Wayne Major are controlled from the Willow Run tower. Jean 
Pearson, the Detroit Free Press aviation writer, who has written a very illumi- 
nating series of articles on Detroit’s airport problems, very aptly stated: 

“On the ground you have two large airports: Willow Run and Detroit-Wayne 
Major. 

“In the air you have only one.” 

It does not require technical or expert knowledge to conclude that someone 
blundered badly in attempting to develop a major airport right next to an 
already existing major airport, both of which would necessarily use the same 
traffic pattern. 

December 28, 1955, 6 of the 7 major airlines now using the Willow Run Airport 
as their terminal for the Detroit metropolitan area announced “onee and for all” 
that they had no intention of removing operations from Willow Run and trans- 
ferring them to Detroit-Wayne Major. They indicated that they believed another 
airport would be needed for the Detroit metropolitan area but that it should be 
located in a different traffic pattern from Willow Run, and they condemned 
the Detroit-Wayne Major expansion program as a waste of money, a substantial 
part 6f which the airlines themselves would be expected to provide. 

February 9, 1956, the Civil Aeronautics Administration announced the alloca- 
tion of Federal airport aid funds for fiscal year 1956, and $975,000 was allocated 
to: Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. The request of Willow Run Airport for 
$86,500 was denied in its entirety. 

It is my suggestion that the Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee explore: 
the administration of the airport-aid pregram by the Civil Aeronautics Admin. 
istration in its entirety, taking as an example the present and prospective expendi- 
ture of Federal funds at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, with a view to deter- 
mining whether or not those moneys are being expended efficiently ° and 
economiéally in the interest of civil aviation and its future development in the 
‘United States. 

Because of my intense interest in this subject over the past year, I haye 
‘accumfilated an immense amount of material, all of. which is placed at the 
disposhl of the subcommittee to facilitate its inquiry. 
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::-Because of the importance of civil aviation to our national economy, I hope 
the subcommittee will give top priority to this inquiry. 
Sincerely, 


Greorce Mraper. 


Mr. Krreore. Mr. Wilson, will you come forward, please? 
.. Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Wison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixcore. If you will just proceed in your own way, Mr. Wilson, 
we will be glad to hear what you have to say. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT J. WILSON, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 
OF REAL ESTATE AND FACILITIES, CAPITAL AIRLINES 


Mr. Wizson. For the record I should perhaps make my position 
clear in this matter. I am vice president of Capital Airlines, which 
is one of the carriers serving Detroit and operating at the Willow Run 
Airport. 

In making the statement which I am about to make I am acting as 
spokesman for the following airlines using Willow Run. Airport: 

lta Airlines, Eastern Airlines, Northwest Airlines, TWA; United, 
and Capital Airlines. 

I would like to make it clear I am speaking only as spokesman in 
behalf of those carriers and not Capital Airline alone. 

Mr. Kizeore. Very well. 

Mr. Witson. At the end of the war, the city of Detroit did not have 
an airport capable of handling four-engine aircraft which the airlines 
were acquiring. The city airport was too small and Wayne County 
Airport had no facilities and insufficient runways. The Federal Gov- 
ernment had no further use for Willow Run Airport and was most 
anxious that the airport be preserved rather than grow into weeds 
and deteriorate beyond repair, so that in the event of another war it 
would be ready for use by the military. The United States Govern- 
ment, in order to cotamaik this, offered Willow Run Airport to the 
city of Detroit and the various surrounding municipalities, with the 
stipulation that it be operated as a public airport and be maintained 
in as good repair as when it was delivered. No municipality wanted 
to undertake the obligation, and as a consequence no bid for the prop- 
erty was made. The University of Michigan, which had secondary 
right to bid, with considerable foresight, saw the opportunity to 
acquire a research center, and spinel the airlines with the purpose 
in mind of working out a contract for the airlines to use Willow Run. 

The airlines, with no field from which to operate four-engine air- 
craft, were interested in leasing the field from the University of 
Michigan. Accordingly, Willow Run Airport was deeded to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with the condition that the university would main- 
tain and operate the airport as a public —— and keep all buildings, 
facilities, and runways in good repair. The university then leased 
the field to the airlines, who agreed to take over the obligation of 
operating and maintaining the airport, and, in addition, pay to the 
university a percentage of gross revenue from the concessions. Fur- 
ther, the university meted the buildings which it felt necessary for 
the research work and set up a research center. The airlines, since 
that time, have faithfully fulfilled their part of the bargain and have 
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operated the airport under the terms of this lease. Through this 
agreement, certain things were accomplished : 

1. In 1946 Detroit, which had no airport capable of handling four- 
engine aircraft, secured an airport. 

2., Detroit, through all these years, has had the use of an airport at 
no cost to the taxpayers. ; 

3. The University of Michigan has had a research center which has 
furnilshed valuable research for the United States Government. 

4. The State of Michigan, through the university, has had the use 
of the facilities for a research center which would have cost the State 
a considerable sum to duplicate. 

5. Willow Run Airport has been preserved and is in a fine state of 
repair and ready for immediate use in the event of another war. 

hrough all these years the airport has been operated and main- 
tained by the airlines in accordance with this agreement. 

Prior to the time that the airlines entered into the agreement with 
the University of Michigan, Wayne County officials attempted to get 
the airlines to use Wayne County Airport instead of Willow Run. 
The airlines, after careful consideration, decided that it did not make 

sense for the county, State, city and Federal governments, and 

e airlines, to expend large sums of money to duplicate the Wayne 
County Airport, the already existing facilities at Willow Run Air- 
port, This was especially true since the United States Government 
was most desirous of preserving the Willow Run facilities without any 
expense to the Government and the University of Michigan was desir- 
ous of securing a research center. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Wayne County Airport is only a 
little over 8 miles from Willow Run Airport, and the United States 
Government wanted Willow Run Airport operated and maintained as 
a public airport to prevent its deterioration; that the runways, hang- 
ars, and other facilities at Willow Run were more than adequate for 
commercial use; that the airlines had made the decision and publicly 
stated that they did not intend then or in the future to move to Wayne 
County Airport; the county, State and Federal governments have 
expended some $17 million on the Wayne County Airport. Even 
with that large expenditure, Wayne County Airport is far from being 
complete and ready for commercial operation. From the plans pre- 
sented to the airlines recently by the county officials, it is our opinion 
that to make Wayne County Airport suitable for commercial use, it 
will cost the taxpayers and the airlines an additional amount in the 
neighborhood of $30 million to complete the airport project. 

ever during the period that the approximately $17 million has 
been spent on Wayne County ye eo did the airlines request the 
county to improve the erport or tell the county they ever intended to 
move to Wayne County Airport. Under the circumstances, the air- 
lines have never been a to understand why money in large amounts 
continued to be expended on Wayne County Airport. 

The airlines have always felt that both Willow Run and Wayne 
County Airports are too far from the center of the city of Detroit and 
have strongly urged that the city acquire a site nearer the center of 
traffic and construct another airport upon that site. 

Early last. year, the airlines were again requested by the city and 
county: officials to. give consideration to a move to Wayne County 
Airport from Willow Run Airport. 
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A meeting was held with the city and county officials and the plan 
for further expansion of Wayne County Airport, to make it usable for 
the commercial airlines, was presented to the carriers. It was 
that the cost would be at least $28 million. The county officials sub- 
mitted a proposed schedule of rates for the use of the field by the car- 
riers and the plans for the improvements to the airport. The schedule 
of rates was very low in comparison to other major airports. From 
the plans given to the carriers, it is estimated by our engineers and 
airport people that the added cost of completing the airport will be 
between 30 and 32 million dollars. 

The airlines again went over the whole proposal,’ and even though 
the rates offered were reasonable, came to the conclusion that it did not 
make any sense’to duplicate the Willow Run Airport facilities at 
Wayne ‘County Airport, cick rege 8 miles away and at an ex- 

ense of between 28 and 32 million dollars of the taxpayers’ and air- 
ines’ money. The only benefit from the duplication that we would 
determine was the savings of approximately 12 minutes’ time to the 
passenger. We do not believe that this benefit is sufficient to warrant 
the expenditure of such a large sum of money. Neither Willow Run 
nor yne County is‘a satisfactory airport because they are both 
too far from the ceriter of airlines traffic. However, the expenditure 
of huge sums of money on Wayne County Airport adjoining Willow 
Run Airport will not solve that problem. Detroit, which ranks fifth 
in the country in air traffic, is in need of a second airport on the other 
side of the city, and if the Federal Government, State, county and the 
airlines are to expend funds it should be in the development and con- 


striction of that 8 9h which can do so much more for the public. 


During the period that the airlines were giving consideration to the 
roposal that they move, the Airport Use Panel called a hearing in 
troit for the purpose of looking into the Detroit situation. Testi- 
mony was taken and the Airport Use Panel brought out a recommen- 
dation that the airlines move to Wayne County and the military be 
based at Willow Run. This recommendation, in the opinion of the 
airlines, was in serious error in two very glaring respects: First, the 
recommendation gave no weight to the cost of the move: second. the 
recommendation gave no consideration to the air traffic problems 
which might be involved with the airports situated but 8 miles apart. 
At the hearing, the Navy, which is in need of a new base in the 
Detroit area, testified that it preferred Wayne County to Willow Run. 
Further, that it could set up its operation in a period of between 3 and 
6 months and at a cost of $3 million. They also stated that they were 
in immediate need of the field. If the Navy had to wait until Wayne 
County Airport was ready for commercial use, so that the military 
could use Willow Run, it would take over 2 years before it would be 
in’ operation. 

e Air National Guard testified at the same Airport Use Panel 
hearing that it was now operating at Wayne Major; that it had ex- 
ese several million dollars for facilities; that it wanted to stay at 

ayne County and Would fight to'stay, if necessary. 

The Air Foree is now operating at Willow Run very satisfactorily, 
and there is no problem in that respect. 

Since the Air National Guard and the Navy both want to use Wayne 
County Airport and the airlines desire to stay at Willow Run, it 
doesn’t make any sense at all to move the airlmes to Wayne County, 
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where they don’t want to be, and the Air National Guard and the Navy 
to Willow Run, where they don’t want to be, copecielty when it would 
cost many millions of dollars to effect the switch, Further, the Navy, 
which is in urgent need of a base and can set: up-its-eperation at Wayne 
County Airport in a short period of time, would be delayed at least 
2 years if the transfer were made and it had to wait until Wayne 
County Airport was ready for commercial use. 

It seems to us that it is not good business to expend funds on dupli- 
cating Willow Run’s facilities at Wayne County and that if expendi- 
tures are made, they should be made on a second airport which Detroit 
will badly need by the time it is completed. 

That completes ‘my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kireore. Mr. Blatnik, have you any questions! 

Mr. Buatnix. A very, very interesting situation. 

Mr. Wilson, first of all, is it rather unusual for @ university to be 
operating, if it does operate, a large airport for the prime purpose of 
the university to maintain and run a research center? 

- Mr. Wirson. Well, in answering you that, you see, the university 
saw these buildings and the opportunity to acquire the buildings 
because the Government was anxious not to have them go all to pieces. 
There was a big commitment in connection with it which would mean 
that the University of Michigan would have to operate and maintain 
it. That'was the only way it could be preserved, left intact, and be an 
operating airport in the event of war. The university didn’t want to 
take on that commitment so they were willing to lease it to us, which we 
agreed to, and in return for which they kept the buildings they wanted, 
set up their research center, got a certain amount of revenue from us, 
and their obligation to maintain the airport was performed by the 
airlines. The university did not enter into the operations. We take 
the full burden of the operation. 

You see, the reason that the university got it was that during that 
time, as I recall it, there was war surplus—the municipalities had 
first crack at it, then the university, which is part of a municipality in 
some way, was second, and then they would sell it to private concerns 
if they didn’t sell it to a municipality. 

Mr. Meaper. If I may say, Mr. Chairman, the University of 
Michigan is a constitutional corporate body under the Michigan con- 
stitution. The board of regents are constitutionally provided for so 
they would be a subdivision of the State government. 

Mr. Wuson. That is right, the State government. 

Mr. Buatnix. And they are entitled to undertake public facilities ? 

Mr. Meaper. They would be eligible for the preferential treatment 
which municipalities, States, and subdivisions of the States were given 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944. 

Mr. Wirson. The only interest now, Mr. Blatnik, is that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has their research center there and gets their 
buildings and everything without added expense. They have no 
obligation whatsoever under the commitment in the least except pri- 
mary obligation which we have guaranteed. 

Mr. Buarnix. What legal authority appointed the Airport Use 
Panel and gave them certain responsibilities and authority to make 
recommendations for the use of these two airports ? 

Mr. Wirson. I would rather somebody else answer that because it 
gets pretty complicated. There is an arm of the Air Corps, and then 

83506—57-—38 
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you go around in a circle, I don’t know where they come from, ‘They 
came in the middle of this controversy somewhere. 

Mr. Buatnix. Who is the chairman of the Airport Use Panel? 

Mr. Wiurson. I don’t know. All I know is that in the middle of our 
controversy they showed up and threw a club at us. 

Mr. Buatnix. That is all for the time being. 

Mr. Kireore. Mr. Meader ? 

Mr. Meaper. Mr, Wilson, who has the responsibility or the author- 
ity to decide which airport in a given area should be used by the 
scheduled air carriers for their terminal ? 

Mr. Wiutson. As I understand it, the airlines themselves have been 
certificated in Detroit and have been serving Willow Run for years. 
I think the Civil Aeronautics Board has some rights there, but the 
airlines as a whole also have the right to designate the airport. 

I don’t know the workings of that, frankly. 

Mr. Meaper. You believe, then, that the air carriers themselves 
can utilize any airport in a community to which they are certificated 
without any Federal Government official having the right to say, 
for example, Capital Airlines you use Detroit City Airport, or you 
use Wayne Major, or Willow Run? 

Mr. Wuson. If you are talking about the Airport Use Panel, I 
don’t believe they have any. rights whatsoever. It is just a recom- 
mending body, and, frankly, if you want my honest opinion I think 
they took the easiest way out. CAB has certain rights, but what they 
are I do not know. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if either your counsel or maybe the legal 
department of the Air Transport Association could provide clear 
and authentic statements for the committee’s record on the person or 
persons or agency or agencies who have the authority to say which 
particular airport should be used by an air carrier certificated to serve 
a community ¢ 

I am frank to say that during this entire controversy that is a 
question which never has been clear in my mind. I have the impres- 
sion that discretion may remain in the air carrier itself. As a matter 
of fact, one of the carriers serving Detroit, American Airlines, has 
announced that it intends to move its operations to Wayne Major 
while the other air carriers for whom you speak have decided not to 
make that move, so there would seem to be some discretion in the 
carriers themselves on the selection of airports. 

Mr. Wizson. I think we can furnish that. I would think the CAB 
who is our regulatory body has some jurisdiction over us, as I recall it. 

I know in some cases where two cities like Winston-Salem and 
Greensboro get together, they want two airports, get into a fight as 
to which one you will serve, and then you serve them both, somebody 
tells us to do it. I think they have some rights. But usually and 
normally the airlines have a right to choose unless there is some good 
reason. 

Mr. Meraper. I wonder if you could develop in greater detail for 
our record the character of Willow Run Airport from a flying stand- 
point, not now with reference to its distance from the center of the 
city of Detroit, but whether or not it has been a safe airport, whether 
it is pre designed and adequate for the operations of air carriers ? 

Mr. Wuzson. I can best answer you by saying that we feel it is 
one of the finest airports in the country from a facilities standpoint; 
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it was then and it has continued to be. That was why the Govern- 
ment was particularly anxious not to have it go to waste. 

An airport can be just exactly, with all those huge. buildings, like 
a house which you might leave out in the country, and after a year 
zoe have nothing left ; it just deteriorates. The runway track and the 

uildings would go to pieces, and that was one of the best airports 
with the best facilities in the United States.. The Federal Govern- 
ment at that time was most anxious to have it continued in operation 
because it, was one of the best fields, and it-was. well built. 

We find from our engineering and construction work and the main- 
tenance work. we have to do that it is a well-constructed airport. all 
the way around. It was well done, and it is an adequate and complete 
airport. 

Mr. Meaper. How about its safety record ? 

Mr. Wuson. It has a very fine safety record. I don’t know of any 
accident at Willow Run, and right now I am a little leery about talking 
about anything. 

I know of no accidents at Willow Run. There have been none since 
xnane been there and I have been there since the beginning, since after 
the war. 

Mr. Meaper. The committee has had a good deal of testimony on 
the future of aviation and the time when the airlines. begin to use 
commercial jets. 

Have you any comment on the adequacy of either Willow Run or 
Wayne Major Airport as they now stand with respect to runways and 
so on for jet commercial transportation ? 

Mr. Witson. We looked into that very carefully from the Willow 
Run standpoint because if the six carriers who. decide to stay at 
Willow Run had that problem from our engineering studies and from 
the studies which we made in connection with that we feel that Willow 
Run-can-‘makea very adequate jet transport field. 

We have not gone into Wayne County ; at least I have not. However, 
we were particularly interested in whether we could adapt Willow 
Run into jet operation, and we feel we can. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Kixcorr. Mr. Younger ? 

Mr. Youncer. How long astrip do they have at: Willow Run ? 

Mr. Witson. I would rather have you direct. that question to Mr. 
Miller -who is in charge of the opetation and who can give you the 
runway lengths ahaa makes his statement. He can give you that 
more adequately and completely than I can. 

Mr. Youncer. Is the field capable of expansion if they need a longer 
runway ¢ 

Mr. Wuson. Yes, it is, as far as I know, and Mr. Miller can tell 
you that, too. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all. 

Mr. MinsHat.. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kixcore. You mentioned, Mr. Wilson, there was about 12 min- 
wane sanerenen in driving time, about 8 miles distance between the 

elds ? , 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kircore. What is the average driving time from downtown 
Detroit to Willow Run ? : 

Mr. Witson. You mean to Willow Run? 
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Mr. Kircors. Yes. 

Mr. Wison: I think it is about—depending on the time of day 
and various factors—about 40 to 45 minutes. In our opinion neither 
Willow Run, as I stated; nor Wayne County are satisfactory airports. 
The main point I was making is that if we are going to pour a jot of 
money in, and we need a good airport, let us give the public some 
benefit. We are interested in it because we have to pay a lot of the 
money. 

Mi. Kexsioune In connection with your description of the use of the 
2 facilities, you mentioned that Navy, the Air National Guard, the 
Air Force, and commercial airline operations at these 2 facilities are 
only 8 miles:apart. 

You also mentioned that Detroit had probably the fifth highest 
concentration of air use in the United States. 

Does that give you any major traffic problem over these two air- 
ports or are you physically able to handle it well now? 

Mr. Witson. We have no problem now. It may look like an in- 
consistency when I say the Navy should go there, but it is not really, 
because I said nobody has yet told us as to whether that can be ade- 
quately handled with jets running off Willow Run and jets running 
off Wayne County. Nobody has given us the answer yet. I don’t 
know the answer. We have tried to find out what the answer is 
to it, whether it can be worked out. 

I personally would doubt it. 

I personally think when you have two airports that close together 
and running a military operation and a commercial operation you are 
getting awfully close, especially when you get into the jet age. 

If you are going to build an airport it should be some place else. 

Mr. Kireorr. That is irrespective of who uses these 2 airports 
if these 2 airports continue to be the only facilities available? 

Mr. Wirson. That is correct. There is a danger you may end up 
with having no airport at all. 

I don’t know that because I am not an expert, and somebody else 
has to give the answer to it. That is one of the things I objected 
to in the Airport Use Panel document. On the face of it they have 
said they have not given consideration to those problems. 

Without giving consideration to that problem I don’t see how you 
can recommend anything. 

Mr. Youncrr. How far would that other site be from the other 
side of the city ? 

Mr. Witson. Somebody who lives in Detroit could answer better. 
IT would say it would be 40 miles, 45 or 50 miles. It is quite a dis- 
tance away. 

I am not the expert’ on it as far as the operational end of it is 
concerned. I have heard this discussed concerning the two air- 
ports but nobody has come up yet and said “We have the answer” 
and told me. 

Perhaps it can work out all right. I objected to the Airport Use 
Panel document because they flatly suggested moving and then said 
nobody has given any consideration to the air traffic problem, which 
is a very serious one. 

Mr. Kincore. Further questions of Mr. Wilson ? 
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Mr. Piarrincer. Mr. Wilson, do you know whether at. the time that 
the airlines moved into Willow Run that this would only be on an 
interim basis ¢ 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Was there any indication of that? 

Mr. Wuson. No, sir; it was entirely on the basis, and we took it 
in the diseussion, and I was in the regional discussion as I recall, 
that we would take over and operate and maintain the operation. 
The only time it would be taken away from us was in the event there 
was another war. 

Mr. Piaprncer. The reason I asked the question is because in a series 
of articles which appeared in the Detroit Free Press, reproduced in 
the February 23, 1956, edition of the Congressional Record at page 
2859, there is a quotation in one of these articles which states that 
Robert Averill, spokesman for the airlines, at that time—that is when 
the airlines first moved to Willow Run—said that Willow Run was 
considered only on an interim basis. 

Also in the Airport Use Panel’s decision there is a reference to a let- 
ter to the Secretary of Defense from the mayor of Detroit and Wayne 
County officials which states that in the initial planning and develop- 
ment of Detroit-Wayne Major all officials concerned, including th 
metropolitan airport authorities of Michigan, the Department of 
Aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, had agreed that 
this airport should be expanded and improved as a major commercial 
airport, and that it would be the civilian airport for the Detroit area. 

Mr. Witson. Well, I misunderstood. I thought you meant whether 
we were going to use it and develop Willow Run Airport as an airport 
or whether from an interim standpoint, 

Let me say this: As far as we had hoped at the time that we would 
use Willow Run Airport perhaps as an interim airport or for a length 
of time, it was a considerable length of time because we took a firm 
lease on it for a period of years, but——- 

Mr. Piaprncer. When does that lease expire? 

Mr. Wuson. I would rather you ask Mr. Miller that. He has all 
that data and pertinent facts which is in the operating end of it. 

At, that time we had hoped and had discussed various airports still 
in Detroit. Willow Run was too far out. Wayne Major was too far 
out. At one time in Detroit there was a northwestern. site which al- 
ready was semiacquired. Then there got to be several controversies 
and somehow that died. 

Then there was a site at Windsor we were looking at which the 
chamber of commerce and the community were interested in. We went 
to Ottawa trying to get the Canadian Government interested in it. Be- 
cause of certain factors that fell through. 

All the way through we have been trying to get an airport near the 
center of town to. better serve the public. Somehow it. always has 
fallen, and when you mention in this article on the basis of the various 
committees and so forth, you note that the businessmen, the chamber 
of commerce is not consulted in that; the airlines are not mentioned in 
it, those who operate and know the distances and know the operations 
and depend on passengers for their bread and butter. They never said 
Wayne County should be the major airport. 

Mr. Piapineer. You were not aware of this decision, in other words? 
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Mr. Witson: No. I don’t know what that is. When Mr. Averill 
talks about an interim ‘airport, at that time we were talking about the 
development of Windsor, a northwest airport site, and now it has 
become a northeast site. 

Mr. Piapncer. You never were aware of any decision that Detroit- 
Wayne Major would be the major civilian airport ? 

Mr. Wirson. I may have been aware of it but we never agreed or 
thought it should be. As far as from a public standpoint it is not that 
much better, and it is not that much better than Willow Run. These 
decisions were made by these various committees. I don’t know who 
made them. I never testified or never was called on that I know of. 
T never know where the airlines, and when I say airlines I speak for the 
six of us interested, were ever consulted. 

I made that statement before the Airport Use Panel. 

Mr. Prartncer. Incidentally, were you active in the negotiations for 
the use of Detroit-Wayne Major? 

Mr. Wison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Praptneer. In the same series of articles as quoted in the Con- 
gressional Record there is intimation there were no fixed charges in 
the contract offered to the airlines and that the airlines were fearful of 
the huge unstated costs which would result if they signed a contract. 

Mr. Wison. That is correct. When we first took that on it was a 
huge undertaking and we were considerably worried about it. There 
were not as many carriers then. 

Frankly, probably Mr. Miller will—— 

Mr. Puaprneer. 1 am talking about Detroit-Wayne Major. 

Mr. Witson. I see. 

Mr. Piapincer. Were you active in any recent negotiations ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. 

Mr. Piarincer. In that connection the article states that there were 
no fixed charges in the contracts that were offered to the airlines, and 
that the airlines were fearful of huge costs because their obligation 
was not fixed in the proposed contract. 

Mr. Wuson. I think that was a consideration. I think the con- 
sideration at the time was that they offered us what appeared to be 
very reasonable rates and at the time I believe there was a provision 
to the effect that if there were insufficient revenues that we would be 
called upon to'make it up. I would think it would be what you call 
an open-end contract. 

They were reasonable in its contents, but still the amount of money 
involved to move over was still the principal issue as far as we were 
concerned. 

Mr. Piartncer: What is that ? 

Mr. Wuson. There seems to be a dispute about it but I can put it 
this way: 

From our study of the plans that were given to us we figure it is 
about between $30 and $32 million. 

Mr. Prartneer. For the airlines to move over ? 

Mr. Wuson. To complete—— 

Mr. Puarrneer. Is this the cost to the airlines people? 

Mr. Wuson. No. We never figured the cost to the airlines. We 


know certain factors, on the basis, for example, of duplicating hangars. 
We know definitely we have a duplication of hangars there. 
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Then we have to pay indirectly over the period of years on a fee basis 
of so much. 

How American worked out their deal I don’t know. 

- Mr. Piarrneger. You have no fixed figure of what it would take 
Capital to move to Detroit-Wayne Major? 

Mr. Wizson. We didn’t get into it at the time we moved our facil- 
ities and all our equipment and our base, and built a hangar—it would 
be an expensive project, but just how much I have no figure before me. 

Mr. Puartncer. You mentioned something about the fact that the 
cost of moving to the airlines was not considered. 

Mr. Wuson. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Puaptncer. I mean by the Airport Use Panel. 

Mr. Wirson. I said I don’t think from reading the Airport Use 
recommendation that they considered the economic costs. I am talking 
not only about the airlines which I am interested in first of all but 
the economic factors involved in the Federal Government, which has 
to do with the CAA and the State government. 

Maybe somebody has to give a justification for something which 
already is done. Bart the CAA will back it, because the CAA has a 
lot of money in it if it is a white — The State of Michigan 
through the aeronautics commission has a lot of money in it. You 
don’t send good money after bad money. That is our stand. We 
believe we are right on it. We have had a lot of headaches over it. 
We have been criticized. I personnally feel this way about it: 

I said some time ago, acting as spokesman for Capital Airlines, I 
mean for the group, I am connected with Capital Airlines, and I feel 
sure if we have to move over to Wayne County that Capital Airlines 
will have the darkest spot way out there back of the men’s room some 
place where we get our ticket counter. 

Mr. Puarrneer. Incidentally, the Airport Use Panel in its report 
at page 17 stated that— 
in arriving at the exact cost of transferring the carriers to the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport, however, the possibility that certain profits may have been 
realized by Ansco in its operations of the Willow Run Airport should not be 
overlooked. 

Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Wuson. I have heard everything from the basis we make $1 
million a year and we have pocketed so much money we ought to 
quit operating the airline business. 

We didn’t want to go into the terminal building, into the terminal 
operation, but there was no place to go and we operated it. We have 
been successful. It has been a wonderful experiment. 

We have done a good operations job and we are operating it on a 
very fine basis, and Mr. Miller can answer it more fully. 

When we took this over I was on that committee and it was a huge 
project. If you saw Willow Run from an aviation standpoint, or as a 
man who was in aviation, and you said to him: “You take this over 
and operate it and maintain this”—because this was a large airport— 
and you saw the size of those structures, you knew you had to make 
a terminal building out of it, and you took on the risk, it was a 
major undertaking. 

What we did was this: We formed a corporation called the Willow 
Run Terminal Corp. We entered into leases with the Willow Run 
Terminal Corp., each individual airline, and at each individual air- 
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line we agreed to pay. a certain amount of rentals. ‘They were the 
same rentals as the Cleveland Airport. 

In other--words,:we charged ourselyes the same as.if the city was 
running it. We said “We will charge so much rental, so much more 
landing fees, you will have the concessions, and when it, all comes to 
the end if there is not sufficient rentals, not sufficient revenues, then 
each one in proportion to its use, number of trips, and number of 
passengers, will have to make up the deficiency.” 

I can say during the first 4 years we had huge deficiencies. Then 
through good operations—I say this without an apology, by getting 
concessions, by operating on a businesslike basis—we have the thing 
where we are now on a paying basis. We have no longer any de- 
ficiency. We have paid cn the deficiencies. However, we have now 
started again on the basis where we will have to make payments be- 
cause we are expanding over a half million dollars in the terminal 
building. We are going to make the terminal building, we think, 
one of the most attractive in the country and we can do it for close to a 
million dollars. We will spend approximately $500,000 now and an- 
other $400,000 or $500,000 which will make it a very fine terminal 
building, which was one of the objections to Willow Run. 

Outside of that there are no major expenses; we have kept it going. 
It is like anything else. When it was sour nobody wanted to look at 
it. When it was a white elephant and a lemon and going to pieces— 
we worked it out, over the years, with the risk, kept it maintained and 
repaired for 10 years. We do not apologize for a good job. It is a 
good operation and Mr. Miller can tell you the financial end, but. it 
is breaking even and I think paying its way. We have no deficiencies 
any more. We have low rentals. 

Mr. PLapIncer. How does the cost of operation of Capital Airlines 
compare to another city where you have the same volume of traffic? 

Mr. Witson. It is cheaper. 

Mr. Puarincer. How much? 

Mr. Wuson. It depends on the city. For example, in Chicago 
we had the same thing. We went into a long-term contract for Mid- 
way because Midway was a huge undertaking and we were going to 
bear a lot of expenses and, comparing Midway Airport at Chicago, 
which has another 8 or 9 years to run, it is somewhat comparable. 
Midway is a cheap operation because we had a long-term contract 
and set it up and took the risk. That, compared to New York, is 
cheap as all get-out. In comparison to some of the newer airports 
it is a cheap operation. I will tell you frankly we are interested in 
keeping Willow Run and do not apologize from the standpoint that it 
is cheaper to operate. I think it would cost our company probably 
a quarter of a million dollars more to operate over at Wayne Major 
and we do not get anything. 

Mr. Kireore. Per year? 

Mr. Wuson. Yes. We figured about $237,000 more a year to oper- 
ate over there. That does not include all the cost of moving. en 
you start moving your personnel with attendant costs of everything 
from helping them move their houses, even though it is 8 miles under 
some rules you will pay for some of the moving costs.. You move all 
your machinery and equipment and everything else. You have a con- 
siderable amount of money. 
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Mr. Minsuatu. What are the major factors for difference in cost? 

Mr. Wurson. Duplication of facilities. 

Mr. MrinsuHatu. Could you explain that? 

Mr. Wirson: For example, on the basis you already have a con- 
structed hangar. We, on the basis of construction, are paying a fee 
for operation which is‘a reasonable fee. We have to duplicate and 
build a complete hangar that may cost an additional $2 million which 
we have to pay in fees. We have a larger and bigger terminal build- 
ing to duplicate and our increase in rentals because we are moving 
into a newer and bigger terminal building. When you take all your 
rentals and charges and additional costs, it means a considerable 
amount of money and purely on a horsesense basis it is on the basis: 
Do the benefits to the passenger warrant expenditure of that much 
money? Weare in business and our first concern has to be our pas- 
senger. I know somebody has been kicked around; he says he doubts 
it, but our principal concern with the passengers comes first. If we 
cannot do that we cannot make a go of it. 

The first thing is we said “sure, that is very much of a consideration, 
12 minutes’ difference” but against it you have to consider how much 
is it going to cost and if it is going to cost you too much from the 
standpoint of the operation to give that much convenience, especially 
when you are going to be called upon perhaps to build another airport 
on the other side of the city because of trafhie congestion which means 
a considerable outlay again in hangar space and duplication—you 
— up with tree duplicates and it ends up you might as well stay in 

ed. 

Mr. Minsuatt. You tempt me on this passenger comfort proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Wisson. I was afraid of that. I thought I had better get that 
in first. 

' Mr. Minswatu, I said you tempted me. 

Mr. Wirson. You are very charitable. A man called me up at 3 
o'clock this morning at my house to complain... He was an hour on the 
phone. I may not. be wide awake, 

_ Mr. Kireorr. Any further questions? 

- Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson. 

., Mr. Wirson. Thank you. Thank you, especially, Mr. Minshall. 

- Mr. Kineors, Mr. William Joy. Do you swear the testimony you 
are about to give to this committee will c. the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Joy. T do. ; 

‘Mr. Kizeore.. Mr, Joy, please state..to the subcommittee your full 
name and affiliation and proceed in your own way. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM M. JOY, COMMISSIONER OF AVIATION FOR 
_ THE CITY OF DETROIT, MICH., AND MEMBER OF THE DETROIT 
BOARD OF COMMERCE, . sins 


Mr. Joy. I identify myself as William M. Joy, commissioner of 
aviation for the city of Detroit, 1 of 5 such members, and member of 
the aviation committee of the Detroit Board of Commerce, in which 
latter capacity I represent William A. Mara, the chairman of the 
aviation committee of the board of commerce. 
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In that regard Congressman Meader has asked whether I will read 
into the record Mr. Mara’s statement and I am in a position to repre- 
sent him:if the @hair so desires. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Mara cannot be here and he sent down a statement. 
I think it would be appropriate to have Mr. Joy present it. 

Mr. Kircore. Without objection it will be read. 

Mr. Joy. The letter is dated July 9, 1956, addresed to the Honorable 
George Meader. 


Dear ConGREssMAN: Please consider this letter and its attachments as my 
testimony before the Mollohan Committee which is investigating aviation prob- 
lems. In presenting this testimony I speak as chairman of the aviation commit- 
tee of the Detroit Board of Commerce, whose members represent the business in- 
terests of Detroit. 

Essentially it is our position that Detroit’s greatest airport need is for the 
development of the so-called Northeast Airport to balance our west side airports, 
Willow Run and Wayne County. 

Exhibit A is a statement which appeared on the cover of the July 9, 1956, issue 
of the Board of Commerce magazine the Detroiter. It shows a map drawn from 
figures compiled by the Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Commis- 
sion which clearly indicates that the Northeast Airport is more centrally located 
than Wayne Airport, and demonstrates that 2,204,920 people live within a 12%4- 
mile circle drawn around Northeast Airport, as compared to only 615,350 people 
living within the same distance from Wayne County Airport. 

For this reason, among many others, we believe it would be poor business to 
pour an additional $30 million ‘into construction at Wayne County Airport, and 
believe this money should be spent instead on the Northeast Airport, because it 
is closest to the majority of people in our metropolitan area by almost 4 to 1 as 
compared to Wayne County Airport. Figures are also shown indicating Detroit’s 
air-traffic increase together with a traffic forecast for 1960. 

Exhibit B is an editorial from the Detroit Free Press of July 3, 1956, showing 
that to all intents and purposes Willow Run and Wayne County Airports are 
“one” so far as airspace is concerned. It quotes also from the report of the 
Federal Airport Use Panel which last year held hearings in Detroit on the 
Detroit airport situation. 

Exhibit C is an actual transcript of my remarks before the Detroit Economic 
Club—an audience of about 500 of Detroit’s leading business and professional 
men—on April 9, 1956, when I publicly explained the board of commerce posi- 
tion with respect to airports in a debate with Glenn C. Richards, commissioner 
of public works for the city of Detroit. In this debate I pointed to previous 
lost opportunities to acquire suitable airports for Detroit because of inept 
political handling. 

Exhibit D is a reproduction of a series of articles by Jean Pearson which 
appeared in the Detroit Free Press earlier this year, and which clearly cite the 
facts in Detroit’s present airport muddle, and point out that our greatest present 
need is for the acquisition of land for the Northeast Airport to be followed by 
its actual construction. It is further stated—and correctly so, in our opinion— 
that “unless the Northeast Airport site is assured of top priority in financing, 
millions in public funds will be poured into Wayne County Airport and develop- 
ment of the northeast site will be delayed for many years.” 

I regret that prior engagements made it impossible to appear before the com- 
mittee, but my remarks would have been in the area embraced by the exhibits. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. A. Mara, 


Chairman, Aviation Committee, Detroit Board of Commerce. 


Mr. Meaper. I would like to.suggest that the exhibits attached be 
incorporated as part of Mr. Mara’s statement. 

Mr Krieore. Without objection, they will all be received into the 
record. 
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(Information referred to follows :) 


Exuisit A 
[From the Detroiter, July 9, 1956] 
WE HAVE THE AIRSPACE—LET’sS USE IT! 


Your board’s aviation committee, led by Bill Mara, has been in the forefront 
of the fight for a new airport. The committee is concerned, first, with Detroit 
travelers and shippers. 

Certain incontrovertible facts have been the basis for the committee’s position 
in the “which airport” controversy. These-facts-are-highlighted by the statistics 
you see below and the accompanying map. 

If further incentive were needed, the Detroit Free Press provided it by really 
“laying it on the line” July 3, in the editorial, Ghastly Tragedy Teaches the Mean- 
ing of Airspace. Its message was clear and unmistakable to all who read it. 

This is no time to set a politically oriented, arbitrary air-traffic limit on this 
area by “bulling through” the development of Wayne Major. Its development 
can come later. What Detroit needs first is an entirely new facility—the North- 
east Airport. 
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Since 1950, the number of passengers bearding planes at. WilHow. Rum has, in- 
creased by 114.2 percent, and the number of passengers deplaning at Willow Run 
has increased by 113 percent. 


Boarded Through Deplaned 
336, 648 
348, 191 
393, 506 
426, 916 
465, 844 
492, 180 


Projecting the rate of growth since 1950, 4 million air travelers will arrive and 
depart in the metropolitan area in 1960. That is well over a million more than 
we have today. We need two airports to do this job. 


ExuiBiT B 
{From the Detroit Free Press, July 3, 1956] 


Lesson FOR AIRPORT PLANNERS—GHASTLY TRAGEDY TEACHES THE MEANING OF 
AIRSPACE 


AIRSPACE PROBLEM UNSOLVED 


“Nothing in this report should be construed to mean that any airspace prob- 
lems involved in this matter have necessarily been resolved or that the recom- 
mendations contained herein have been endorsed by the members of the Airport 
Use Panel Advisory Committee.” 

That paragraph is from the preamble of the report which Detroit, Wayne 
County, and Michigan politicians insist gives expert Federal blessing to their 
Plan to operate Willow Run and Detroit-Wayne major airports side by side— 
—. overlapping traffic patterns—as full-scale civilian and military flying 

acilities. 

It is a paragraph which relates directly to that ghastly mishap of last Satur- 
day in which 2 airliners carried 128 persons to their deaths in the remote vast- 
ness of Grand Canyon. 

It is related because the political airport planners, as opposed to aeronautical 
planners, insist on driving ahead without even momentary regard for the fact 
that under their scheme adequate airspace would be impossible. 
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Hither too unlettered in aviation matters to understand what they are doing, 
or too enchanted with political monument building, they are bent on saddling 
Detroit with a situation which every hour of every day would deliberately invite 
repetitions of what happened when the two big ships apparently came together. 

The fact is thatthe entire afr traffic control system'is badly outmoded. It was 
devised for the conditions of 1935 and today constitutes a situation in which fear 
of collision is the airliner captain’s foremost misgiving. 
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Well it might be. There are now 90,000 civilian and military planes criss- 
crossing the Nation’s skies. Near-collisions are said to average four a day. 

The Federal Budget Bureau has urged overhaul of a system under which it 
says flying grows “ever more dangerous.” It refers to flight control as “lagging 
far behind” aircraft development and national needs. 

President Eisenhower has taken the situation out of routine handling by Gov- 
ernment agencies and appointed Edward P. Curtis, who served as chief of staff to 
Gen. Car] A. Spaatz in World War II, to make a special. study of the problem. 

How pressing it is, how the four-a-day misses can’t forever go on being nothing 
worse, has been brought home to the Nation by the scattered wreckage and bodies 
out there in Grand Canyon. 

Yet this region is confronted with a situation in which politicians are de- 
terminated to create a veritable throwback—something which aviation has not 
been safely able to countenance for many, many years. 

With all the ‘retognition of a faulty situation and the special efforts to better 
it, with all the new airspace problems which the advent of jet airliners will 
present, they go blandly ahead planning to get their hands on and to spend 
millions of tax dollars to push an airport program in which the term “airspace” 
is an unrecognized word. 

The facts of the case are as simple as this: 

Detroit needs a large expansion of its air terminal facilities. 

Willow Run is a paid-for, adequate and going concern. 

Wayne Major is a ridiculously designed affair incapable of handling volume 
traffic unless many millions of your dollars are spent there. 

If they are at this time, your dollars will have bought something well capable 
of producing a duplication of the horror which last Saturday brought. Great 
numbers of aircraft, even in good weather, to say nothing of marginal flying 
eonditions, can’t be operated in and out of fields as close together as Willow Run 
and Wayne Major except under highly unsafe conditions. 

The obvious solution is to build the much-needed additional facilities far 
enough from Willow Run to provide the airspace which modern flying needs, and 
will need still more with the advent of jets. 

The northeast site is, of course, the obvious choice and probably the best one— 
though perhaps others sufficiently suitable might be found. 

With such an airport built, but not before, the time will be ripe to develop 
Detroit-Wayne Major—which is, of course, much more convenient than Willow 
Run. For to do that we must have enough air terminal capacity to let Willow 
Run become a secondary, low-traffie field. 

We have said all this before. Now, a frightful thing illuminates what we have 
been talking about. To most people, we imagine, the airspace lesson has been 
brought home with a vividness which it never had before. 

Whether it will be grasped by the political monument builders may be another 
matter. They have shrugged off the danger signal in the paragraph of the report 
which we have quoted. Maybe they are even capable of shrugging off the mean- 
ing of that signal as it was so tragically presented over Arizona. 

If they are, the people who live here should not let them. It is not only our 
dollars they’re playing with. The important thing is that human lives are being 
blithely disregarded. 


Exutsir C 


Brig: Gen. Lester J. MAITLAND. The proposed Northeast Airport will be pre- 
sented by William A. Mara, chairman, aviation committee; Detroit Board of 
Commerce. Since 1920 I have known Bill Mara, and he is one of:the best-liked, 
one of the hardest workers for commercial aviation we have had in the flying 
fraternity. He has not only worked hard; he has worked hard and intelligently. 
Lam very happy to present Bill Mara. [Applause.] 

(WiLL1AM: A. Mara. Mr. Chairman, distinguished: guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
I notice that when our friend Mr. Richards talks about airport matters he is 
earried away on flights of fancy. I want.to try and give’ you the lowdown on 
some of those delightful flights that he just made. 

Now, I hadn’t intended to bring this up, but I want to qualify myself just a 
little bit because, as we talked to some of the boys from the junior achievement 
group before this meeting started, Mr. Richards was kind enough to call me an 
ebstructionist. He referred to my efforts in connection with airport matters. 
Well now, to straighten that record out, when John Smith was mayor many years 
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ago he made me the first aviation commissioner in this town. As a result we 
selected and there was: built the Detroit City Airport, which served us for many 
years. 

Later on, when the great planners that Mr. Richards spoke about had failed to 
produce an airport which four-engine. airplanes. could use, Don Kiskadden, who 
is in this room today; the late Jim’ Swinehart of the Detroit News, and I, went 
to the University of Michigan. We suggested to the board of regents that they 
take over Willow Run, and make it available to the airlines. So I submit to you 
gentlemen that the brand of planning about which Mr. Richards speaks was not 
very good. And I did, ladies.and gentlemen, have something directly to do with 
the only two airports which the airlines have ever used in this town. 

Now, if Detroit is to avoid becoming a whistle stop town in a jet age our public 
officials will have to do a sudden right about face and show a great deal more 
wisdom in their airport planning than they have shown so far. And if the tax- 
payer is to escape a terrible licking by having $30 million of his tax money spent 
foolishly, these same public officials will have to substitute reason for the brand 
of confusion which has been their trademark whenever they have dealt in airport 
matters. [Applause.] 

I want to make it clear at the outset that the Detroit Board of Commerce is 
concerned first with Detroit travelers and Detroit shippers and not necessarily 
with the airlines. In fact, it'is by design that there have never been any airline 
people on the board of commerce aviation committee. Therefore, if we seem to 
agree with the airlines’ viewpoint, it is because we believe that that viewpoint 
will result in better service for the public, and will make the most economical 
use of the taxpayer’s dollar. 

I think actually that the subject assigned to today’s talk is perhaps the best 
illustration of the confusion that surrounds the Detroit airport problem. Look 
at the subject on your anneuncement. It says, “Which should be Detroit's major 
airport?” Now, Mr. Richards, and some of our other thoughtless officials are 
again guilty of horse and buggy thinking when they call Wayne our major airport 
and relegate the northeast site to a subordinate role. They just aren’t facing 
the facts. The simple fact is that no one airport can properly serve the needs of 
the Detroit metropolitan area. No one airport can do it. To serve this whole 
metropolitan area we need at least two major airports, and most of all we need 
to acquire land for the construction of a northeast site before this land is built 
up and we are forced to move north to Pontiac, or farther north than that. The 
northeast airport for that reason is needed to balance our west side airport. 

To digress a minute, I see at this table today my old boss, Mr. Ernest Robert 
Breech, who served as chairman of the aviation committee of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce in 1945 and 1946. To show you how well these planners that Mr. 
Richards talks about plan, Mr. Breech proposed that business in this community 
contribute funds to condemn land and give that land to Detroit for airport pur- 
poses. Business in this town raised the money to do that. They raised more 
than $700,000. I know we had that much money because I was in charge of the 
money. Well, first of all, we were able to get options on the land. We had the 
money in the bank to buy the land. The land was in general area where Hudson’s 
has now located its great Northiand Shopping Center. Now, that should be an 
indication that we picked out some land that was pretty good; that was very 
well located. We offered to give that land to the city and the city declined. 
Now, if Mr. Richards wants‘to call that good planning, you take your pick. But 
I can tell you today that that land which we had under option at $400 an acre 
in 1946 is conservatively worth more than $4,000 an acre. So, if we fail to get 
the land for the northeast site soon, the price will be out of reason and we will 
have to move farther north. 

Everybody will agree, I am sure, that in order to save the traveler’s time an 
airport should be located as centrally as possible. If you have a store, you want 
to make it easy for people to come to your store. With central location in mind, 
I call your attention to the charts on your table drawn from information fur- 
nished by the Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Commission. On 
that chart you will find circles that range from 5 to 121%4 miles. They have been 
drawn around both Wayne County Airport and the northeast site. They show 
in simple arithmetic that nertheast is closer to almost four times as many 
people as’.Wayne. In others words, 2,200,000 to 600,000. Now, if our great 
planners want to locate a store that is hard to get to, they will locate it out at 
Wayne. 

Shown also is the fact that Willow Run and Wayne can serve the west and the 
southwest area of our metropolitan area, but by reason of off-center location they 
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can never properly serve the entire area. At the table you will. also find some 
extremely interesting and highly intelligent articles prepared by Mrs. Jean 
Pearson of the Detroit Free Press. I think you will find in them the answers 
to almost every question you could ask. I can’t get into the detail today but I 
recommend those articles to your ‘consideration. 

Now, I hesitate to get into personalities [laughter], but the issue is such that 
it cannot be separated from personalities. In spite of the fact that the council 
approved and ordered condemnation of the northeast site in 1954, there has been 
no determined drive to press this through to successful conclusion. Failing to 
sell the airlines, failing to sell them as businessmen on moving to Wayne, they 
have tried to force them there by threat of transferring the Navy and the National 
Guard and the Air Force operations to Willow Run, in spite of a military invest- 
ment at present of more than $7 million in Wayne Airport. The airlines fight 
this move, and Navy and National Guard officers have expressed their opposition. 

There are two reasons, [I think, for the illogical and apparently senseless 
position which our city and county officials are taking. One is that so much 
money has already been spent and is planned to be spent on Wayne County Air- 
port that they are willing to throw in another $30 million to rescue the white 
elephant. The other reason is where the personalities come in. It is a com- 
pelling one but it is more difficult to understand unless you have lived with this 
problem. 

Here it is. Wayne Airport is the brainchild of LeRoy Smith, our Wayne 
County highway engineer, and a man who is considered by many to be the most 
able politician in these parts, and I am one that thinks he is a very able politician. 
When LeRoy Smith began Wayne Airport years ago, some called it “Smith’s 
Folly” because of its offcenter location far southwest of the city at that time. 
This rankled the old gentleman and.made him more and more determined to 
force the adoption of this location as Detroit’s major airport. It has become an 
obsession with him, and I am sure that he views this airport as his monument. 
At any rate, he has been eminently successful in blocking all other attempts to 
solve our airport problem. 

He maintains John P. McElroy, who is in this room today, who is a registered 
lobbyist, and LeRoy Smith’s assistant, as a member of the State aviation com- 
mission at Lansing. It is Mr. McElroy’s job to get funds for Wayne Airport and 
to kill funds for any other airport which threatens Wayne. Mr. McElroy does 
not operate for the common good, but only for what Mr. Smith considers to be 
the common good. Mr. Smith is also the brains who plans all the present airport 
campaign moves. He thinks up the words which Mr. Richards uses, and Mr. 
Smith has used Mr. Richards in the past to block airport progress. Mr. Smith 
works effectively in the background, where he pulls the strings which move the 
actors about the stage. 

I have tried earnestly to work with Mr. Smith on various airport projects. I 
invited him to be present at meetings of the board of commerce aviation com- 
mittee. In one of my last conversations with him I asked him, in the presence 
of the committee, if he would support and work for the Northeast Airport. He 
replied definitely that he would not do so until such time as Wayne County Airport 
had been completed and the airlines had moved there. 

Mayor Cobo can straighten out the Detroit airport mess if he decides to do so. 
He can cope with Mr. LeRoy Smith successfully if he chooses. In my opinion, 
Mr. Cobo,has been our most able mayor: ‘ He is & dedicated’man andhis integrity 
is unquestioned. He has named a Detroit aviation commission with capable men 
like Packer, Reese, Boyer, Joy, Carroll, and Burnett, who understand our aviation 
problems. They want to see Northeast developed, and have so recommended, but 
the mayor, instead, seems to listen to LeRoy Smith, who wants another $30 
million to fully develop his Wayne County monument. 

We urge the mayor to listen to his aviation commission instead of to Mr. Smith. 
The mayor has the whip hand because Detroit pays the bulk of Wayne County’s 
taxes. He can force the successful completion of Northeast and save taxpayers 
$30 million if he will assume the leadership of which he is so capable. 

In 1960, 3,100,000 air travelers will arrive and depart in the Detroit metro- 
politan area. That is 1 million more than we have today. We need two air- 
ports to do this job. 

A determined mayor and a determined citizenry can take us out of the whistle- 
stop category and give.us the .jet-age airports te which our town is entitled 
[Applause. ] 

ALLEN B. Crow. We are deeply indebted to these men for making their presen- 
tations so comprehensive and yet concise. We hope they will do the same thing 
with the questions which we shall now direct to them. [Reading question :] 
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“Mr. Wilson, you are familiar with the President’s Air Use Panel. In, that, 
among many other comments, it says, in discussing the Willow Run contract 
with the airlines, ‘regardless of its redeeming features as a successsful business 
enterprise, the panel \has.been unable to ascertain that any substantial benefit 
has accrued to the public as a result of this arrangement.’ Will you comment 
on that?” 

Rosert J. Wiison. It is sort of a long-winded question, but I, expected it so I 
just hapen to be prepared. In the first place, it ought to be understood that the 
Air Use Panel decision is only a. recommendation. It has absolutely no binding 
authority whatsoever. And as far as.the airlines are concerned, we absolutely 
disagree with the Air Use Panel for these reasons. 

First of all, the Air Use Panel completely disregarded the economics and the 
cost factor in connection therewith, and what it is going to cost the tax- 
payer. Secondly, and I think a very, very dangerous thing that. we haven’t had an 
opportunity to go into, and I didn’t have to talk about—and can’t now—and that 
is the question of 2 airports within 8 miles with jets flying around and whether 
it is possible from a traffic standpoint to have it work out that way. That is one 
of the situations. . It has been said it can be done. But our answer to this is that 
we absolutely disagree with the Use Panel. We feel they took the easiest way 
out. [Applause.] 

ALLEN B. Crow (reading questions). “Mr. Richards, recently you and mayor 
Cobo have said that two other airlines now operating at Willow Run have made 
overtures to you to move over to Wayne Major. Will you please name these two 
airlines?” 

Gutenn C. RicHarps. No, I don’t propose to name the two airlines. I expect 
there will be several more before we get through because we have offered them 
a good proposition. I think maybe Capital will be the only one out there pretty 
soon if they insist on staying there. I don’t propose to call any names, although 
I have been called a few. I don’t think this is the place for name-calling. I 
rest on my record with the city of Detroit. As a public official I have learned 
that I am expected to take a certain amount of abuse without dishing it out, 
because I am working for all the people. [Applause.] 

ALLEN B. Crow (Reading question) : “Mr. Mara, can you tell us why you have 
located the Northeast Airport on your chart south of Royal Oak, giving the im- 
pression of its being in Ferndale?” [Laughter.] 

WiiiiaAm A. Mara. Ladies and gentlemen, I didn’t make up this chart. This 
chart was prepared by the Detroit Aviation Commission, so I think they will have 
to take the blame for that. 

ALLEN B. Crow (Reading question) : “Mr. Richards, the city of Detroit has 
been accused many times of lacking in foresight in its public projects. You have 
suggested that the city of Detroit will not need a northeast airport for perhaps 
10 years. Mr. Wilson has asserted that it takes at least 4 years to complete an 
airport. Don’t you believe that by waiting 10 years to build the Northeast, Air- 
port the city of Detroit will be subjecting itself to this same valid criticism?’ 

GLENN C. RicHarps. I certainly do and I have always been a proponent of the 
northeast airport. I feel that we ought to go ahead now and,get a northeast 
airport. The master plan which I. recommended includes a northeast. airport, 
so Mr. Mara and I are in agreement as to.a northeast airport for the future. The 
American Airlines, the largest national airline, told me it. would be at least 10 
years before they would want to split operations: I take their word for it, but 
we will get ready. Let’s get the land. Again let. me state, Mr. Mara and I are 
in 100 percent agreement on a northeast airport for the future. 

ALLEN B. Crow (Reading question): “Mr. Wilson, in view of your remarks, 
how can you explain American Airlines’ announced intention to move to Wayne 
Major?’ 

Rosert J. Witson. I could say something about this, and I might even get into 
personalities, but I am liable to come out second best, so I am going to. say this— 
that I don’t propose to.answer for American Airlines. American Airlines is a 
very fine airline... I.do say this, that in this rugged competitive group of ours if 
you can get 6 airlines to let 1 guy speak for them you're a Houdini, and, I think 
I’m doing pretty good speaking for 6—not.1 more. [Applause.] 

ALLEN B. Crow. Well, here is a three-barreled question. [Reading question :] 
“Mr. Mara, if they have to spend $30 million to. finish, Wayne Major, how much 
will it cost to build a Northeast.Airport?” 

WiriiaM A. Mara. I think that if you will look in the series of articles which 
you will find on your table, prepared by the Detroit Free Press, that you will 
find those figures there. I would expect that the same $30 million, however, 
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that is proposed for Wayne, would do a big job at Northeast Airport. We need 
two airports. 

ALLEN B. Crow (reading question) : “Mr. Mara, will the Northeast Airport be 
an executive type, or a commercial type?” 

Witiam A. Mara. It could be either. Wayne County Airport is used as an 
executive airport today. The City Airport is used as an executive airport. 
Certainly Northeast will have to be used as an executive airport because the use 
of executive planes is growing tremendously. There are a number of them in 
this town. 

ALLEN B. Crow (reading question) : “How do we know that the airlines will 
move to Northeast if it should be built? 

WittraM A. MAR. Well, again I refer you to the chart on your table. If you 
were running a business and if you had a location that would serve 2,200,000 
people versus 600,000 people, wouldn’t you locate your business where it was 
easiest for your customers to get to you? The airlines’ people are businessmen. 
They say they will spend their money there. I believe them. 

ALLEN B. Crow (reading question) : “Mr. Richards, if Willow Run is made into 
a secondary jet aircraft base, and Wayne becomes a major airport for Detroit, 
what ATC controls could or would be established to effect anything but delays in 
inbound and outbound traffic?” 

GLENN C. RicHAkgps. The Civil Aeronautics Authority and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board are responsible for the safe and eflicient operation of airlines. They rec- 
ommend the use of both Willow Run and the Wayne County Airport (Wayne 
County for the scheduled airlines and Willow Run for the military). The air- 
lines say they will move to the Northeast Airport when it is completed. I asked 
why they didn’t move to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport now. They have made 
a new agreement with the University of Michigan for almost 10 years’ continued 
use of the Willow Run Airport. 

ALLEN B. Crow (reading question) : “Mr. Mara, why is the Northeast Airport 
proposed with only north and south runways?” 

WiiiiaM A. Mara, The President of the United States set up a group headed by 
Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle to consider and recommend a plan for airports. The 
Northeast Airport follows the Doolittle plan. I know of no more capable man. 
And again I refer you to the articles on your table because the plan for the air- 
port is there. You will find that it follows the best known practice. 

ALLEN B. Crow (reading question) : “Mr. Wilson, would the airlines be favor- 
able to a change to Wayne County Airport if the management was placed in the 
hands of an authority entirely removed from political influence? Second, if 
Willow Run would be abandoned as the major airport, in order to clear the 
congestion in the air?” 

Rosert J. WILson. Well, I would like to say that regardless of whether we 
got it for nothing, really, to a certain extent there is a principle involved. That 
is, our objection to it is it is a duplication of facilities. I would be very imperti- 
nent to say as to what the management of a municipality should be. I don’t 
think we would move anyway. It wouldn’t make any difference. There are no 
personalities in this—this is a business judgment, as far as we are concerned. 
[At this point one individual laughed. ] 

That was a dirty laugh. [Laughter.] Oh, McElroy. Well, you being a regis- 
tered lobbyist, I can understand that. [Laughter.] 

I think I ought to—as Mr. Richards said—just say something, on account of 
I began to get a little nervous that they were going to ask Bill all the questions 
and Mr. Richards, and I began to get hurt. But I would like to just read to you 
what the Air Use Panel said about this traffic. This is on the first page of the 
report, and I think Mr. Richards placed it on the tables. It says, “Nothing in 
this report should be construed to mean that any airspace problems involved in 
this matter have necessarily been resolved, or that the recommendations con- 
tained in here shall have been endorsed by the members of the Airport Use Panel 
Advisory Committee.” In other words, they completely ignored the traffic prob- 
lem, and, believe me, gentlemen, it is a tough one. 

Brig. Gen. Lester J. MAITLAND. Well, ladies and gentlemen, I think we have 
had an able exposition by the proponents of the three sites. I am sure the 
speakers will be glad to remain after the meeting to answer any further ques- 


tions. Thank you very much. The meeting stands adjourned. [Applause.] 
Adjournment. 
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Exursit D 
{From the Detroit Free Press] 


Some months ago, when metropolitan Detroit’s airport controversy 
became a public concern, the Detroit Free Press undertook a compre- 
hensive study of the situation. Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation 
writer, was assigned to the project. 

Many weeks were spent looking into the past history of Detroit 
City Airport, Detroit-Wayne Major, and Willow Run Airport and 
their method of operation. 

Financing of these airports in the past and present, expenditures 
of public funds in their development, and efficiency of operation were 
considered. 

Many interviews with public officials, airports owners and man- 
agers, and airline representatives were held. 

Investigation of air-traffic conditions in the. area and future esti- 
mates of air carrier traffic as given by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration was made. 

In addition, metropolitan Detroit’s plans for meeting its future 
aviation needs were studied. 

When all the data had been gathered, a series of articles was 
written to present the facts to the people. 

As a public service, the Free Press herewith reprints the 13 
stories of the series. 

{February 3, 1956] 


Witt Are Ace Leave City BEHIND? 


TRAFFIC ALREADY CONGESTED IN WAYNE-WILLOW HUB 


By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


Detroit won a battle Thursday when a jury turned down Warren 
Township’s efforts to turn a proposed northeast airport site into a 

rk. 
a has it won the campaign for jet-age airport facilities? 

Progress is being made on the northeast site—but will efforts to 
give Wayne Major top priority for funds eventually stymie the 
northeast development? 

That could happen. 

For a complete review of the airport situation, the Free Press 
assigned Reporter Jean Pearson to the task weeks ago. Herewith is 
her first report on Detroit’s air-age problems. 

Metropolitan Detroit will have a population close to 4 million by July 1960. 

Today it’s estimated at 3,515,000. 

Among the 22 large hubs of air traffic, Detroit now rates sixth in the continental 
United States. 

At present there are 386 scheduled airline flight operations daily at Willow 
Run Airport. 

An estimated 3,100,000 air passengers will arrive or depart on planes in the 
area in 1960. 

This is well over 1 million more passengers than arrived or departed on planes 
here in 1955. 

By 1965, the number will be close to 4 million passengers. 

This is only the air-passenger picture. 

As one of the largest industrial centers in the world, Detroit has a heavy air- 
cargo business. 

Many industries have found it’s cheaper to hire a cargoliner to fly parts to 
an assembly plant in another part of the country than to close down the plant 
until. parts arrive by surface transportation. 

It is routine to air-ship parts manufactured at night in Detroit for use in the 
morning shift of assembly plants in the South and East. 

What does this all add up to? 

Trouble—trouble if Detroiters do not take a personal interest in what is being 
done to meet aviation’s future needs and how their money is being spent. 

For all intents and purposes—and the millions of public funds spent—Detroit 
is still just a one-airport town for airline service. 





os 
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‘Whether the airlines operate at Willow Run or Detroit-Wayne Major is beside 
the point. 

The reason is' dbvious. Wayne Major and Willow Run are only 8 air miles 
apart and the air traffic above them must be considered as one major air traffic 
hub. 

Yet the traffic generated by them already exceeds the amount the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration (CAA) considers congested for navigation aids now in 
operation. : 

By standards set up by the CAA (published in the Federal-Aid Airport Pro- 
gram, Policies and Procedures, in October 1955), Detroit should be headed 
straight for the construction of a second airport far removed from the Wayne 
Major-Willow Run air traffic hub. 

“With present technical know-how,” the report says, “an airport with 100,000 
or more air carrier operations annually has reached or is approaching the limit 
of efficient IFR (instrument flight rules) operational capacity. 

“A community, therefore, has a potential need for two airports for air com- 
merce when it has 100,000 or more air carrier operations.” 

Willow Run had over 141,000 operations annually. An operation is either a 
landing or takeoff. 

Add the more than 70,000 operations now recorded annually at Wayne Major 
and you have the answer. 

You also have the answer to two questions that frequently puzzle Detroiters: 

1. Why do the airlines insist the 28 million plus it would cost to make Wayne 
Major a commercial airport would be better spent developing an airport north 
of the city? 

2. Why is it claimed development of a northeast airport should be given No. 1 
priority over spending 28 millions to save the 12 to 15 minutes driving time 
between Wayne Major and Willow Run? 

Airport development time is a prime factor. 

Optimistically, if construction could begin immediately on the northeast site, 
it would 3 to 5 years before the airport would be ready to receive the airlines, 

Pessimistically, if the legal suits blocking expansion of the 74-acre site already 
owned by the city are dragged out, it would take a good deal longer. 

Recently, a spokesman for the airlines said they would begin dual operation at 
Willow Run and a northeast port as soon as it was ready. 

He urged development of a new airport as soon as possible to handle the rapidly 
developing air traffic. 

But even if the land condemnation suits for the northeast airport were settled 
today, construction with Federal, State, or county aid couldn’t begin until 1960. 

It couldn’t simply because backers of Wayne Major development are planning 
to use all available aid exclusively at Wayne Major until 1960. 

For 25 years, LeRoy Smith, county highway engineer, has been determined 
to develop Wayne Major as Detroit’s air terminal. 

When he began, the development was needed. 

But though millions were poured into it, development, for reasons beyond 
Smith’s control, did not keep up with the need. 

In 1946, when the airlines were looking for an airport capable of handling 
their new four-engine planes, they seriously considered Wayne Major. 

But it would have been 2 years before it could take on full airline operation. 

Nearby Willow Run, however, not only had four runways over a mile long, but 
the airlines could begin operations there almost immediately. 

When the airlines moved to Willow Run, they made it clear that they would not 
move again until some airport nearer to the population center of Detroit than 
either Willow Run or Wayne Major became available. 

Robert Averill, spokesman for the airlines at that time, said Willow Run 
was considered only on an interim basis. 

At that time the city was considering a northwest site. 

Despite the airline’s move and clear stand on the matter, nearly $10 million 
has been poured into Wayne Major since 1946. 

The airlines attempted to discourage what they considered unwise use of 
Federal funds at Wayne Major in 1949. 

At that time the city was trying for an international airport at Windsor. 

Milton W. Arnold, vice president of the Air Transport Association, told the 
CAA the airlines believed the international airport merited consideration. 

Was the public ever consulted? 

Yes, once. 

In 1946, the public was asked to approve a $5 million bond issue for Wayne 
Major. It was turned down. 
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Still, half a million dollars in county taxes are funneled annually to Wayne 
Major. The funds don’t have to be voted. 

Some people believe there has been mutual back scratching by the city and 
county. 

Twenty-five percent of the cost of expressways within the city is paid by the 
county. Thecity wants expressways. 

The city has backed development of Wayne Major, operated by the county road 
commission, and common council has designated it Detroit’s principal air 
terminal. 


Saturday : Whatever happened to the Windsor International Airport 
plan? 


{February 4, 1956] 
DREAM FAapED—WHAT HAPPENED TO WINDSOR SITE FOR AIRPORT? 


By 1960, an estimated 3,100,000 air passengers will arrive or depart 
on planes in the metropolitan Detroit area. 

The need for a second major airport, far removed from the increas- 
ingly congested air traffic hub over Willow Run and Detroit-Wayne 
Major, may be here before the airport is developed if public funds 


aren’t spent wisely. 

The northeast site probably is Detroit’s last chance to meet its 
future aviation needs. 

Will it become a reality or a faded dream—like the international 
site in Windsor? 


This is another in a series of articles reviewing Detroit’s jet-age 
position on airports. 


By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


“Whatever happened,” someone always asks when you are talking about 
Detroit’s aviation situation, “to that big airport they were going to build in 
Windsor?” 

Equally good questions would be: 

Whatever happened to the northwest sites? To the one at Eight Mile and 
Dequindre? To the one off St. Clair Shores? 

Detroit, apparently, has done more dickering than doing in getting a centrally 
located airport. 

Experts have been hired. And experts have given their services free. Study 
groups, committees, commissions, and authorities have been formed. 

Outsiders have been invited in to study the situation and make recommenda- 
tions. Insiders, with more knowledge of the local situation, have made studies 
and recommendations. 

Unfortunately, too few of the plans and suggestions offered are, or have been, 
free of political interests or pressures. 

More unfortunately, the ultimate users of the airport, the public and the 
airlines, too seldom have been consulted. 

For a while it looked as though the ideal answer had been found—the inter- 
national site in Windsor. 

Obstacles which would have taken some time to overcome (but which might 
have been cleared away long before now) and some opposition, both overt and 
subtle, defeated it. 

Approximately 10 years ago, an international site was suggested but received 
little consideration. Common council, eyeing several possibilities, turned it 
down. 

When the airlines moved to Willow Run as an “interim” airport until one 
more centrally located and nearer to the population center than either Willow 
Run or Wayne Major was available, they went on record as still preferring a 
northwest site. 

Several northwest sites had been considered. They were blocked by self- 
interested citizens in the area. 

So, about 1948, interest shifted back to the possiiblity of an international 
site. 

A Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority was formed and charged with 
developing a master airport plan for the metropolitan area. 

After a thorough study, the authority’s master plan finally came out in 
1949. 
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Twice the Wayne County Road Commission attempted to block publication 
of the report which recommended immediate action on obtaining the international 
site and relegated Wayne Major primarily to an air-cargo terminal. 

LeRoy Smith, county highway engineer who has never deviated from his 
desire to make Wayne Major the principal air passenger terminal in Detroit, 
contended the report would only.lead.to:public confusion. 

The authority’s staff, however, said : 

1. Development of Wayne Major would cost more than twice the estimated 
$7 million to make it into a major port. (Latest estimate is more than $28 
million.) 

2. Wayne Major was too far from Detroit and there was no indication that 
the airlines would move to Wayne Major if it was developed. 

Except for Smith and Glenn C. Richards, chairman of the authority and 
DPW commissioner, who has spearheaded the drive for development of Wayne 
Major, the authority’s report received wide acceptance. 

(Richards and Smith are now spearheading a drive for the establishment of 
anew Metropolitan Aviation Authority. ) 

Detroit’s Mayor Eugene I. Van Antwerp had backed the border port. Windsor 
pledged full cooperation. Common council supported it. Governor Williams en- 
dorsed it. The airlines were unanimous in their approval. 

Even the public seemed to like the idea. 

_ It was less than 5 miles from downtown. It was centrally located so it could 
serve both sides of metropolitan Detroit equally well. 

Finally, it was expected to be less than 15 minutes’ driving time from Detroit. 

Attorney General Stephen J. Roth ruled that establishment of an international 
airport would not require a Michigan constitutional amendment. 

Roth added, however, that the project would require approval of the United 
States and Canadian Governments. 

Then it was discovered that a Federal ruling would prevent financial aid. 

But after investigation it was determined that legislation could be put 
through Congress that would make financial aid possible. It would be, however, a 
matter of 2 or 3 years. 

In Washington, Paul Stafford, Assistant Administrator of the Office of Air- 
ports, Civil Aeronautics Administration, said the CAA favored the site and 
would support necessary legislation. 

Stafford warned, however : 

“If there is no major opposition to the project, the legislation for Federal aid 
and the agreement with Canada might be completed in 2 or 3 years. It would 
then require another 2 or 3 years for construction. 

“If some opposition develops locally it could cause delays before Congress and 
the project might take much longer.” 

Two politically powerful men were known to be opposed to the Windsor site. 
They wanted development of Wayne Major. 

Some efforts were made to sound out the Canadian Government. There seemed 
to be a lot of technical difficulties. 

Who, for example, would have the ultimate authority in policing the interna- 
tional airport area? 

Would Americans who were fiying from one place in the United States to 
another place in the United States be involuntarily placed under Canadian law if 
their plane landed in Windsor? 

Another complicating factor was that Trans-Canada Airlines, a Government- 
controlled airline, was happy to welcome the United States airlines—providing 
they would use and expand the Walkervilie Airport. 

F _ was not what the Americans had in mind. Slowly the bright dream 
aded. 

On January 26, 1951, it disappeared. 

Common council, expressing “complete disappointment” at lack of progress, or- 
-— that plans for a major airport in Warren Township be prepared immedi- 
ately. 

The plans were prepared. 

A 74-acre center for expansion was acquired. 

A $3 million bond issue for purchase of land has been authorized. 

The airlines have said they will not move to Wayne Major but will have 
— out of both Willow Run and the northeast site as soon as the latter is 
ready. 

Thursday, a jury turned down Warren Township’s move to reclaim the north- 
east site as a recreation area. But more legal steps remain. 
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Presumably, it’s full steam ahead now for the northeast site. 

But there are many past experiences to remember—and there’s also the fact 
that if Wayne: Major remains a No. 1 priority airport there may not be the 
funds needed to develop the northeast:site. 

Sunday : How many people will the Northeast Airport serve? 





P [February 4, 1956] 
WE CAN’t RISK BECOMING AN AIR COMMERCE WHISTLE STOP 


Detroit won the first battle Thursday in its campaign to provide this metro- 
politan area with modern aviation facilities. 

A Macomb County jury upheld the city’s right to develop a 74-acre tract in 
southern Macomb into a Northeast Airport. 

It was a battle which it should not have been necessary to fight in the first 
place. What Detroit was seeking, in this instance, was not the advancement of 
her own selfish municipal interests. Instead, this city was promoting a facility 
upon which the future economic and industrial progress of this whole area of 
southeastern Michigan—and to some extent the entire State of Michigan— 
depends. 

Progress cannot—must not—be denied. We are closer to the 21st century 
than we are to the 19th, and we must think in terms of the future or we face the 
serious danger of having no future. 

Our neighbors in the outlying areas, who are really as much a part of the 
Detroit industrial complex as the resident of the Woodward-Boulevard section, 
must accept the fact that upon their cooperation or opposition we will stand or 
fall together. 

We have seen how, within the short space of a dozen years, the air trans- 
port industry has grown to equal rank with surface transportation. 

We have seen how air transport means more than simply moving passengers 
across the country. Air freight movement has also become vitally important; 
industry relies on it today, and will rely on it increasingly as time goes by. 

Yet, Detroit for many reasons has lagged behind other cities in meeting the 
obligations of the present, and in preparing to meet the obligations of the 
future. 

To a great extent, those failures are directly traceable to purely parochial 
interests which have placed themselves ahead of the interests of the whole 
community. 

Unfortunately, we will probably see more of that obstructionism before the 
Northeast Airport is built and in operation. 

Those close to the picture predict a long series of lawsuits and appeals; of bitter 
aoe to prevent Detroit from acquiring the additional land it needs in Macomb 

unty. 

It may sound ruthless to say it so bluntly, but it is a fact that no home, 
no factory, no school building, or playground, singly or in combination, is as 
important as the necessity for this area to maintain its industrial leadership. 

People are going to be hurt in any program of expansion. The airport develop- 
ment will be no exception. But for the good of the greatest number, progress 
can’t be stopped or abandoned for that reason. 

The whole airport story is being reviewed in a series of articles by Jean 
Pearson currently appearing in the Free Press. Everyone should read them, 
peeceregaag future of every businessman, every wage-earner, every taxpayer, is 
involved, 

If we are going to ignore the advancement of the air age because of incon- 
venience, we are going to doom this whole area to industrial and economic 
stagnation. 

It is no exaggeration to say, in light of assured aviation progress, that develop- 
ment of adequate airport facilities to serve this area will be more important in the 
long run than development of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

We express these convictions, not because we have suddenly gone “science 
fiction,” but because we earnestly believe it would be fatal to stand by, quietly 
unprotesting, while narrow interests doom Detroit and Michigan to the status 
of whistle stop when air transport reaches its inevitable potential. 
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{February 5, 1956] 
It’s IN THE AIR—NEEDS OF MICHIGAN’S PILots BYPASSED BY STATE AGAIN 


By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


One of the perennial mysteries—like the Loch Ness monster—has appeared 
again. 

With 2,147 new airmarkers for pilots installed in the Nation last year, not 1 
was in Michigan. 

It’s not that pilots flying small planes—both business and personal—don’t find 
them a boon to navigation. 

Those big, yellow letters and numbers on rooftops and towers make perfect 
doublechecks in off-airways navigation. 

Almost willing to bet there isn’t a pilot with a couple hundred hours of cross- 
country. flying.in his logbook who wouldn’t admit that sometime in his flying 
career an airmarker would have been more welcome than a Christmas bonus. 

And -when you consider the tremendous number of private and business planes 
flying—compared to the relatively few on the airlines, you’re forced to realize 
their needs and safety rate a lot of consideration, 

But so far as airmarker help in Michigan is concerned, they seem to rate a zero. 

We tried to find out why from the Michigan Department of Aeronautics last 
year. Made no progress. Reason, probably, is that neither has the department 
for the last 10 years. 

One excuse was that such pilot aids are generally put up by civic and flying 
groups. Perhapsso. But that doesn’t mean it is the way it should, or has, to be. 

In announcing the additional airmarkers (bringing the Nation’s total to 10,050) 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration said the increase in number “was largely 
the result of air-marking programs by State aviation agencies” with assists from 
interested civic and flying groups. 

Capt. Robert B. Mueller recently was appointed assistant manager of flying 
in Detroit for Trans World Airlines. 

He’s replacing Capt. Floyd: Hall, who was promoted to manager of flying in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

During the past 12 years Mueller has been based in Los Angeles as a TWA pilot. 

Speaking of appointments and backgrounds, John Hammond’s recent appoint- 
ment as a corporation secretary and director of General Aircraft Supply Corp. 
at City Airport was. good news. 

John has 30 years of solid aviation experience. 

He learned to fly in 1926 at Riverside, Calif. Much of his early flying was in 
Curtis Jennys and Thomas Morse Scouts. 

John has maintained his pilot proficiency and is a rated instrument and com- 
mercial pilot. 

The Air Force has just graduated 600 dogs—German shepherds. 

Having completed 8 weeks of rigid training at Fort Carson, Colo., the canine 
graduates have been assigned to Strategic Air Command for defense of restricted 
areas on airbases. 

Going on sentry duty with the dogs are human teammates. The “buddies” 
went through the 8-week course together. 

If the airman becomes ill or goes.on leave, the dog is temporarily relieved of 
duty. 

If the airman leaves service, it is back to school for the four-footed defender. 
He then picks up a new teammate. 

The Air Force is still recruiting German shepherds. Pays $125 for an accept- 
able one. 


[Sunday, February 5, 1956] 


Your STAKE IN THE ArrRPporRT FiGHT—CHANCES 4 TO 1 NortH Site Wit BE To 
Your ADVANTAGE 


Metropolitan Detroit’s need for a second major airport far re- 
moved from the air traffic hub above Willow Run and Wayne Major 
is increasing rapidly. 

Whether a serious need will arrive before a Northeast Airport 
is completed to meet it depends largely upon how wisely public funds 
are spent. 

In addition to solving air-traffic congestion, the proposed North- 
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east Airport will give more convient service to a greater number 
of people, since the airlines have said they will operate flights both 
out of Willow Run and the Northeast site when it is ready. 

This is another in a series reviewing the airport situation, pre- 
pared by Jean Pearson who, herself, is a noted aviatrix. 


By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


Mayor Cobo never fails to stress the need for an airport to the north of the 
city when discussing future aviation needs of metropolitan Detroit. 

Anyone with a population density chart of the area and simple compass can 
tell why. 

Flint, which is the third largest city in the State, and one of the fastest growing, 
could be serviced by the Northeast Airport. So could Bay City and Saginaw. 

More important, so could the burgeoning industrial and residential areas of 
Macomb and Oakland Counties, which are expected to double in population 
by 1961. 

But for the most obvious reason, take your population density chart and 
compass and start drawing circles. 

With Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as a center, draw circles with a 5 mile, 
714, 10, and 12% radii. 

Do the same with the proposed Northeast Airport boundaries, Ryan, De- 
Quindre, 12 and 14 Mile Roads), as a center. 

What do you have? Graphically, the answer is printed in the chart that fol- 
— The source is the Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Com- 
mission. 

First of all, you find that no matter what radius you compare—the 5, 714, 10, 
or 1214%4—northeast airport would serve more than twice the population that 
Wayne Major could. 

It is because of this population “pull” that the airlines would consider sched- 
— flights at both airports, as they do now in New York, Chicago, and Los 

geles. 

Though they dislike “split” operations, because of the added cost and incon- 
venience to them, they know there is a big untapped customer potential on 
Detroit’s North Side. 

By operating at both airports, they say they would be giving more people 
service. 

Secondly, that by the time you get to the 12%4-mile radius, the ratio is almost 
4tol1. At the 1214-mile radius, northeast would serve a population of 2,204,020, 
compared to only 615,350 by Wayne Major. 

Thirdly, downtown Detroit is within 12% miles of the northeast site. Wayne 
Major is well beyond that limit. 

Well, you can say, all true. But there isn’t an expressway running to the 
northeast site. Couldn’t one be built? 

Not only has Mayor Cobo reiterated the importance of the northeast develop- 
ment, but the city already has cleared one legal barricade to expansion of the 
74-acre airport Detroit already owns there. 

If the city gets a legal green light, can it go ahead? 

Maio for a number of years, if more than $28 million is spent first at Wayne 
ajor. 

Not if all Federal- and State-aid funds available to the metropolitan Detroit 
area until 1960 go into Wayne Major, as its backers plan. 

Delays already have proved costly. 

When the city decided to go ahead with the northeast site, authorization for 
the issuance of $3 million in bonds for land purchase was made. The bonds 
were to be issued when the condemnation proceedings were completed. 

With the proceedings dragged out, cost of the land needed has risen an esti- 
mated one to two million more. 

Last fall, city officials admitted they deliberately had delayed legal proceedings 
for acquisition of more land at the northeast site during the spring and summer. 

They explained that attention drawn to the northeast site during the period the 
Willow Run-Wayne Major airline shift was being considered might confuse the 
issue. 

So now, unless within 6 months all condemnation suits being heard are com- 
pleted (and Supreme Court appeals heard), the period in which the bonds can 
be issued willrunout. Cutoff date is June 30. 

Planned delays, political bickering and behind-the-scene struggles for power 
have been extremely costly to Detroit’s aviation development. 
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One thing is certain. The rapid growth of air traffic will not stop. 

With only eight air-miles between Willow Run and Wayne Major, the air 
space above those airports in foul weather is one traffic control center. 

By Civil Aeronautics standards, that air traffic hub already is congested. 

Another airport, well removed from that hub, should be under construction now. 

By even conservative estimates, it will be needed before it is ready. 





City TAKES Port Suit OFfF THE IcE 


(By Charles Weber, Free Press staff writer ) 


City officials prepared Saturday to take out of cold storage a suit to acquire 
nearly two more square miles of land in Warren Township for Detroit’s major 
Northeast Airport. 

Mayor Cobo and the Detroit Aviation Commission said action would be taken 
as quickly as possible because of the city’s victory in a crucial Macomb County 
circuit court case. 

The city hopes to acquire 1,134 more acres in the area bounded by Dequindre, 
East 14 Mile, Ryan, and East 12 Mile. 

The city purchased the 74-acre Warren Airport in the same area 18 months ago 
and has operated it since as a private plane and flier training base. 

The door for expansion was opened Thursday when a 12-member condemna- 
tion jury ruled against the township’s suit to take over the airport from Detroit 
and establish a public park. 
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The decision was hailed by Cobo as “a positive step toward eventual develop- 
ment of a second commercial airport when business gets too heavy for the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport.” 

In the interim, he said, plans call for gradual transfer of private plane opera- 
tions to Warren from City Airport, Gratiot and Conner, so the latter can be sold 
and proceeds used to finance development of the new site. 

C. V. Burnett, director of the aviation commission, said his agency planned an 
early meeting with Cobo to review developments and to speed acquisition of land 
for the Northeast Airport. 

The city filed a notice of intent to condemn all two square miles in June 1954, 
but action was delayed by the township’s suit to establish a park. 

Also delayed was expenditure of $50,000 approved by common council for more 
hangars and runway improvements on the smaller airport site. 

Burnett said he would ask the Commission to authorize the improvements 
immediately for better operations and increase capacity. Thirty private planes 
are now at the airport. 

Singled out for praise by the mayor was Assistant Corporation Counsel Bert R. 
Sogge, who handles the city’s condemnation cases and represented the city in 
the township suit. 

Sogge estimated that it may take more than 2 years to prepare and complete 
proceedings in Macomb County Circuit Court on land acquisition for the entire 
Northeast site. 


[Monday, February 6, 1956] 
THEY DENY GETTING A “FREE RIDE”—AIRLINES Pay OFrr AT WILLOw RUN 


More than 2 million persons would be served within a 1214-mile 
radius of the proposed Northeast Airport compared to 600,000 
within a 12%-mile radius of Detroit Wayne Major. 

Yet unless development of the Northeast site is given top priority, 
millions of public funds will be spent first at Wayne Major, less than 
eight air miles from Willow Run. 

Six of the seven major airlines operating at Willow Run have re- 
fused to move to Wayne Major, but have said they would schedule 
flights out of the Northeast Airport as soon as it is ready. 

This is the fourth of a series reviewing the Detroit airport situa- 
tion, written by Jean Pearson, who is herself a well known aviatrix. 


By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


Are the airlines getting a “free ride” at Willow Run? 

Mayor Cobo says they are and that that’s the reason they won’t move to 
Detroit-Wayne Major. 

All seven of the major airlines operating at Willow Run have denied the 
charge. 

The truth? It’s probably that after losing money for 5 years at Willow Run in 
giving airline service to the public, the airlines are on.a good, sound financial 
basis. 

Seven airlines—American, Capital, Delta, Eastern, Northwest, Trans World 
and United—formed into the Airlines National Terminal Service Co., Inc. 
(ANTSCO), operate Willow Run under a lease from the Univeristy of Michigan, 
owners of the airport. 

The lease calls for an annual payment of $15,000 to the university plus 10 per- 
cent of all gross income above $250,000 on nonairline revenue. 

Last year the university received $44,000, of which $29,000 represented the 10 
percent on nonairline revenue. 

“There are some who would have you believe that the airlines have been riding 
some kind of a gravy train, at the expense of the taxpayer, in their operation of 
Willow Run,” Robert J. Wilson, vice president of Capital Airlines, said at the 
Airport Use Panel hearings last June in Detroit. 

“Such a belief,” said Wilson, who is official spokesman for 6 of the 7 major 
airlines, “is completely false.’ 

ANTSCO, he said, has set up a rate of rentals and other fees comparable to 
other airports and charges each airline fees based upon such rates. 

“In addition to such fees,” Wilson said, “each airline agreed to share propor- 
tionately any deficiencies resulting from the cost of meeting the university least 
requirements of maintaining the airport in as good condition as it was received. 
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“For several years, with rentals comparable to others in the United States, each 
airline has/made deficiency payments until, through good management and pro- 
motion‘of airport. activity, the airport is now on a paying basis. name but not 
all, deficiency payments have been returned to the carriers. 

“The eost.of mainténance and operation of the airport—at no cost to the tax- 
payers—amounts to about $977,661 a year. 

“In addition, the airlines have spent substantially over a million dollars on 
facilities and intend to spend considerable more to redo the terminal building.” 

This year, the airlines expect maintenance costs at Willow Run to exceed a 


n. 

There is little: doubt, however, that operation at Willow Run is financially 
attractive to the airlines. 

“We don’t intend for 1 minute, though, to apologize for being good business- 
men,” Wilson said. 

“If we couldn’t operate economically we’d soon be forced out of the business of 
providing public air transportation.” 

Actually, when it comes to airport operation costs, it is the taxpayers who are 
the ones fortunate enough to be getting a free ride. 

Willow Run is one of the biggest airport bargains a community ever had. 

As an airline terminal, it hasn’t cost Detroit or Wayne County citizens 1 cent 
in local taxes. 

Built as a B-24 bomber plant in World War II, with adjoining field for testing 
and fly-away operations, Willow served its purpose. 

It owed nothing to the public. But it was too good to let it go to weeds and 
eracked-up concrete—as many wartime airfields have. 

Offered as surplus property by the War Assets Administration, however, the 
$21 million property found few takers. 

Any person or group taking over the property not only had to agree to maintain 
both the landing field and airport in as good condition as it was received, but 

also to keep it open as a public airport. 

None of the local or county governments, who could have had it on the same 
terms as U.-M. took possession, showed any interest. 

Though it would have cost them only $1, Wayne County officials turned down 
the offer of Willow Run, an excellent field ready for operation, to pour millions 
into developing Wayne Major—only 8 air miles away. 

Since 1946 close to $10 million has been sunk into Wayne Major. 

It was spent despite the fact the airlines repeatedly have claimed they have 
no intention of moving except to an airport considerably nearer to the air traffic 
center of Detroit than either Willow Run or Wayne Major. 

What Detroit needs much more than duplication of facilities 8 air. miles apart, 
they claim, is a new airport north of the city to serve the eastern half of metro- 
politan Detroit. 

The airlines assert that they would move into the Northeast site just as soon 
as it is ready and have flights out of both Willow Run and Northeast. 

Tomorrow: Why did the airlines move to Willow Run in 1947? 





{February 7, 1956] 


Wy THE AIRLINES SHIFTED OPERATIONS TO WILLOW RuN—Was ONLy Spor THAT 
Coup HANDLE Four-ENGINE PLANES 


More than 2 million residents of Metropolitan Detroit live within 
a 1214-mile radius of the proposed Northeast Airport, compared with 
a little more than 600,000 within a 1214-mile radius of Detroit 
Wayne Major. 

Because there is so little to be gained by moving from Willow 
Run, 6 of the 7 airlines have refused to move to Wayne Major. 
They have said they would schedule flights out of Northeast Air- 
port as soon as it is ready. 

Yet unless the Northeast site is assured of top priority in financ- 
ing, millions in public funds will be poured into Wayne Major first 
and development of the Northeast site delayed many years. 

This is another in a series reviewing the airport situation in 
Detroit. 

By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


Why did the airlines settle permanently at Willow Run? 
They had little alternative. 
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Detroit City Airport, with short runways and a gas. tank in the middle, was 
too small for the four-engine planes put in operation after World War II. 

Detroit was being bypassed. Air service to the city was not expanding as 
rapidly as it was in other metropolitan areas. 

Wayne County Airport (since renamed Detroit-Wayne Major) was seriously 
considered. 

Even with all the breaks on time and agreement among principals, it -would 
have taken 2 to’ 5 years to make Wayne Airport suitable for use by commercial 
airlines serving Detroit. 

Willow Run, on.the other hand, had 2 runways over 7,000 feet long,.4 over 
6,000 feet, huge hangar space, and an excellent business proposition. 

Willow Run obviously was the best choice. 

There were three factors which resulted in Willow Run becoming Detroit’s 
major airline terminal in 1947. 

1. The airlines needed an airport which could accommodate four-engine air- 
liners. Only Willow Run was immediately available. 

2. The United States Government had no further use for its wartime $21 mil- 
lion bomber plant and airport. 

It was important that someone keep the airport intact so it could be reactivated 
at a moment’s notice in the event of another national emergency. 

8. The University of Michigan, faced with an increasing demand from the 
Government and industry for an expansion of aeronautical and other types re- 
seareh at a time when it was utilizing every building on its Ann Arbor campus 
to meet the rising student enrollment, saw Willow Run as a possible answer. 

All three problems were solved when the University of Michigan agreed to 
terms set by the War Assets Administration. 

Although University of Michigan was low on the purchaser priority list (be- 
low city and county bodies and war veterans), it was ahead of the airlines. 

If the university had not taken Willow Run, however, the airlines said they 
would have bid for the airport (paying much more than the nominal fee ar- 
ranged for a governmental agency such as the university). 

The university took over Willow Run on a quitclaim deed for $1 January 15, 
1947. 

The university had to promise to maintain Willow Run as an airport open to 
the public in the same good condition in which it was received. 

Terms set by the board of regents, governing body of University of Michigan, 
also had to be met. 

The regents agreed to the acquisition only on condition that it would not be 
supported by State funds appropriated for the university itself. 

The university leased the airport to the Airlines National Terminal Service 
Co., Inc., reserving certain buildings for use by the university for research pur- 
poses. In turn, the airlines were to maintain and operate the field. 

The lease calls for an annual payment of $15,000 to the university plus 10 per- 
cent of all nonairline revenue in excess of $250,000. Nonairline revenue includes 
all airport concessions. 

The cost of converting Willow Run from a bomber plant to an air terminal has 
been paid by the airlines since they moved there in 1947. 

Seven airlines maintain and operate Willow Run as the company, the Airlines 
National Terminal Service Co., Inc. 

Members of ANSTCO are American, Capital, Delta, Eastern, Northwest, Trans 
World, and United. 

None of these airlines receives any Federal subsidies for service within the 
United States. 

North Central Airlines also operates out of Willow Run. It receives a Federal 
mail-carrying subsidy. 

Two air-cargo lines, Riddle and Slick, also operate at Willow Run. 

ANTSCO already has spent approximately $114 million on improvements at 
Willow Run. 

Under the Federal-aid airport program, the university received $154,740 for 
improvement of the ramps, runways, and instrument-landing system, compared 
with $4 million spent by the Government at Wayne Major since 1946. 

What ANTSCO, leased from the university was the 1,986-acre airport proper, 
with 6 runways more than a mile long and 160 feet wide, plus the 18-bay hangar. 

In the main hangar is the terminal building with all its facilities, control tower 
and bays used by the airlines, the university and Great Lakes Airmotive. 
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A distributor of Cessna Aircraft, aviation products and aircraft services, 
Great Lakes Airmotive subleases one bay. 

Landing fees are charged fare-paying aircraft only, military, private, and 
executive aireraft land free. 

Originally, the fuel storage and pumping facilities cost approximately $200,000. 
In 1954, the airlines invested another $50,000 in the system, which now has a 
290,000-gallon capacity. 

‘In 1954, the airlines turned in from Willow Run to the State of Michigan 
$225,596 net in aviation gas taxes. In 1955, there was a 29-percent increase, due 
to bigger planes in service and an increase in the number of flights scheduled. 

There are now 386 scheduled airline operations daily at Willow Run. 

Within 5 to 10 yéars, the airlines believe an airport well removed from the 
present site (to avoid air-traffic congesion) will be needed. 

If it weren’t for the combination o. military, private, and commercial air 
traffic in the Willow Run-Wayne Major area, they contend that extension of 
runways and construction of additional hangars at Willow Run could see them 
through the next 20 or 25 years. 

Air traffic in that area already is very heavy, however, so they favor a move 
to another airport removed from either Willow Run or Wayne Major. 

They favor the immediate development of an airport north of the city to serve 
Detroiters east of Woodward, citizens of Macomb and Oakland Counties, and the 
many people requiring air travel in the tri-city area of Flint, Saginaw and Bay 
City. 

Wednesday: How airplanes plan to pay $1% million for expansion and im- 
‘provement of Willow Run. 


[February 8, 1956] 


WILLow Run Is DvuE To Get Facer Lirt1Inc—AIRLINES To Foor Cost or 114-M1mLI08N 
JOB 


_ More than 2 million residents of metropolitan Detroit live within 
a 12%4-mile radius of the proposed Northeast Airport, compared 
with a little more than 600,000 within a 12%4-mile radius of Detroit- 
Wayne Major. 

Because there is so little to be gained by moving from Willow 
Run, 6 of the 7 airlines have refused to move to Wayne Major. 
They have said they would schedule flights out of Northeast Air- 
port as soon as it is ready. 

Yet unless the northeast site is assured of top priority in financing, 
millions ‘in public funds will be poured into Wayne Major first and 
development of the northeast site delayed many years. 

This is another in a series reviewing the airport situation in 
Detroit. 

By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


. When Columnist Inez Robb was in Detroit recently, she blasted Willow Run 
Airpert by comparing the terminal to a “county carnival.” 

Robert EH. Miller, president of Airline National Terminal Service Co. 
(ANTSCO), admitted the terminal “left much to be desired.” 

But he also defended the colorful display and concessions. 

They are contributing to the maintenance and operation of one of the Nation’s 
largest commercial airports, he said, thus saving tax money. 

Since not a cent of local tax money has gone into the operation of Willow Run, 
Miller said, perhaps taxpayers can appreciate the concéssions” financial value 
as well as finding them entertaining and useful while--waiting for plane 
connections. 

But ‘Miller and the airlines realize much can be done to make the terminal 
more attractive and functional. And they intend to do something about it. » 

When 6 of the 7 major airlines decided ‘‘once, and for all” to remain at Willow 
Run, as they recently expressed it, the way was clear to go ahead with an im- 
provement and expansion program. 

_Approximately $114 million will be spent in the facelifting program. The 
airlines expect to pay for all of it. 

On February 16 the board of ANTSCO will meet at Willow Run. 

The airlines plan to take up two matters of major concern—extension of their 
airport lease with the University of Michigan, owner of Willow Run, and author- 
ization of the improvement program. 
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The current lease expires. in 1962. 

Both the airlines and the university have said they are interested in extend- 
ing it. 

As for the expansion and improvement program, Robert J. Wilson, vice presi- 
dent of Capital Airlines and spokesman for six of the airlines, says they are all 
behind it. 

Therefore, those ‘voting in favor of improving Willow. Run..terminal probably 
will be Capital, Delta, Eastern, Northwest, Trans-World and United. Doubt- 
ful vote will be American, which may move to Wayne Major alone. 

Where will the million and a half be spent? 

Miller says it will be spent in three stages of development. Completion of 
the project will take about 2 years. But 2 of the 3 major phases can be finished 
in the next year, Miller said. 

Priority goes to passenger comfort. 

Renovation and improvement .of the men’s and women’s public rest rooms 
have already started. An estimated $40,000 will be spent. 

Improvement of the terminal will include more comfortable seats, new floor- 
ing, an attractive new ceiling, renovation of the baggage area and installation of 
a self-service baggage system. 

‘Outside of the terminal at the entrance, a canopy will be installed so passengers 

‘can step out of cars and airline buses under the canopy. 

On the airline loading side of the terminal, the concourses will be improved 
and probably heated. 

All of these improvements are in the first stage of the 2-year program. - 

Scheduled for the second stage of development is improvement of the coffee 
shop. This, however, may be speeded up-to the first phase. 

The catering and food facilities also may be moved. This decision rests upon 
American Airlines’ final decision. If they make a “lone” switch to Wayne 
Major, they will relieve a bottleneck in this department. If they do not, the 
facility will be expanded. 

The third stage of the project is on the airfield proper. It will include ramp, 
runway, and taxiway development. 

When the bulk of the improvement project is completed, Landrum & Brown, 
nationally famous airport consultants, of Cincinnati, Ohio, estimate Willow 
Run Airport should prove adequate to meet the anticipated air needs for the 
next 10 years, or at least until the proposed Northeast Airport is in operation. 

Would the airlines be planning such extensive improvements if they had any 
intentions of moving to Wayne Major? 

Pr ane they are businessmen, the airlines representatives say, the answer is 
obvious, 

They intend, they claim, to remain at Willow Run. Then, when the Northeast 
Airport is ready, they plan to schedule flights there also. 

As Wilson has pointed out, the airlines expect to have a financial commitment 
at Northeast. But they believe the business generated by serving a new area 
in metropolitan Detroit will be worth the additional capital investment there. 

To pour millions into Wayne Major, only 8 air miles away, solves neither the 
problem of growing air traffic congestion in the Willow Run-Wayne Major area 
nor adds any passenger potential: 

Therefore, to the airlines, it doesn’t make good aviation or business sense, 
Wilson says. And he can’t see how it could to the taxpayer either. 

Thursday : What is the picture at Detroit Wayne-Major now? 


{February 8, 1956] 
NorTHEast Port Faces New SNAc—Macoms SEEKS CHANGE IN LAW 


(By Hub M. George, Free Press staff writer) 


LANBING.—Detroit‘’s ‘plans to develop a 20-million-dollar airport in Warren 
Township were threatened Tuesday with possible trouble in the legislature. 
‘<~Macomb County legislators want to change a law requiring approval of local 
governing bodies before the city could go ahead. 

Stephen J. Carey, legislative representative of the city of Detroit, is against 
the change. 


“Enactment of such a measure would set the city back right where we started. 


in planning to provide proper airport facilities,” he said. 
“Obstructionist tactics already have cost Detroit nearly 5 years in proceeding 
with the plan.” 
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Representatives William Romano, Warren Township Democrat, and John T. 
Bowman, Roseville Democrat, introduced the proposal to hamstring Detroit. 

Their action followed a recent decision in the Macomb County Cireuit Court 
which disallowed Warren Township’s bid to condemn for a park a 74-acre tract 
already owned by Detroit. 

In effect, the decision affirmed Detroit’s right to go ahead with the expansion. 

_ Plans are being made to get 2,000 more acres to expand the present small 
airport into a major airport. 





(Thursday, February 9, 1956] 


WayYNE Magor StTILu NEEps 19 Mitt1ion—Pinort Says “It Stinxs” Despite Funps 
Now Spent 


More than 2 million residents of Metropolitan Detroit live within a 
1214-mile radius of the proposed Northeast Airport, compared with a 
ae more than 600,000 within a 1244-mile radius of Detroit-Wayne 
Major. 

Because there is so little to be gained by moving from Willow Run, 
6 of the 7 airlines have refused to move to Wayne Major. They have 
said they would schedule flights out of Northeast Airport as soon as 
it is ready. 

Yet unless the northeast site is assured of top priority in financing, 
millions in public funds will be poured into Wayne Major first and 
development of the:northeast site delayed many years. 

This is another in a series reviewing the airport situation in De- 
troit. 

By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


It takes more than flatland and concrete to make a good airport. 

Detroit-Wayne. Major Airport is proof. 

It has 4 square miles of fenced flatland—some of it submerged in spring or 
during heavy rains—and miles of concrete. 

Yet it would take 2 to 5 years and a final investment of more than $28 million 
to make it ready for full commercial airline use. 

Why? 

To quote one Air National Guard pilot who flies there: 

“The concrete is a roadmaker’s masterpiece. But as an airport, it stinks. 

“When I’m in No. 1 position for. takeoff and a plane is coming in, I not only 
have to wait for him to land but I have to wait until he stops, turns around and 
taxis back up the runway. 

“Just burning up gallons of that JP-4 jet fuel because the lousy airport doesn’t 
even have taxi strips off its best runway.” 

Since 1946 more than 4 millions of Wayne County taxpayers’ money has been 
poured into the airport. The majority of all county taxes are paid by Detroiters. 

More than $4 million more has come from Federal funds and more than 1 mil- 
lion from State funds. 

This still leaves 19 million as a minimum estimate to complete the $28 million 
postwar expansion. 

What is there to show for it? 

_A jumble of buildings, the longest and widest runway of all civil airports in 
the Detroit area (but without proper taxiway), and an approach to the terminal 
and executive hangars that rates as high adventure. 

To use a favorite phrase of Airport Manager Henry Baker, the airport looks as 
though it were planned on a “‘we'll-cross-that-bridge-when-we-come-to-it” basis. 

Actually, there is not 1 airport but 2. 

One is the old Wayne County Airport in the northeast section. 

On it is the big hangar for small aircraft, flight schools, aircraft dealerships, 
repair shops, and small aviation businesses plus some sheds and miscellaneous 
buildings. 

In that corner, with an entrance from Middle Belt, are the old control tower and 
terminal building, a well-constructed brick and concrete building that’s virtually 
abandoned. 

Next to it are the seemingly permanent temporaries of the days when Wayne 
Major. was Romulus Army Air Force Base. These are used by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Farther down the line, on Middle Belt, is the old, abandoned officers’ club. 
Large, but not a permanent type building. 
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Next comes the new Air National Guard administration building, paid for com- 
pletely by Government funds. 

Around the bend, on Goddard going west off Middle Belt, there are on the 
north side the Air National Guard hangars, including the $700,000 one just com- 
pleted. It was designed for military operations. There are also miscellaneous 
sheds, loading docks, and supply depots built of temporary materials. 

This, basically, comprises the northern, eastern, and southern sides of the 
old, mile-square airport. In its center is a complete runway and taxiway 
of little, if any, use to the bigger one now being constructed in the middle of the 
field. 

In the new section, the terminal tower juts up in the middle, with an assort- 
ment of hangars and buildings scattered around it. 

Also on the airport are a salt mine, gas-oil drilling, and an Army Nike anti- 
aircraft missile installation. 

To reach the terminal you have to drive out on a runway. But cars only get 
half the runway. Down the middle is a snow fence. On the other side of the 
fence airplanes are taxiing. 

To get to the executive hangars, you have to cross the runway. Companies such 
as Ford Motor, Holley Carburetor, Wyandotte Chemical, and Great Lakes Steel 
keep their planes in these hangars. 

At this crucial point, there is a stop-and-go light. 

This of course, as Leroy Smith, in charge of the airport development and opera- 
tion, and Baker point out, will be changed if the airport is developed for full 
airline use. 

What they plan as a solution is an access road from the Willow Run Pxpress- 
way. 

To reach the terminal, the access road will have to be tunneled under the ex- 
pressway, the Wabash Railroad track, and, in time, under a runway and taxi 
strip. 

At other airports, these runway underpasses have cost $1 million each. They 
are not included in the estimated 28 million plus development program for Wayne 
Major. 

In February 1947, Smith said that close to 5 million would be spent on improv- 
ing Wayne Major and that it would be available for use by the airlines in October 
if they wished. 

Further improvements would continue, he said, for the next 3 years. By 1950, 
he said, the expansion program would be complete and Wayne Major would 
be one of the finest airports in the country. 

In August 1947, Smith said, “it is anticipated that by next July the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport will be equipped to handle all of the major airlines serving 
Detroit.” 

Nine years later, it would still take at least 2 years to develop Wayne Major 
for full commercial airline use. 

Yet more than 9 millions of county, State, and Federal funds have been 
sunk into the airport since 1946. 

Friday. One reason why the airlines refuse to sign a contract with 
Wayne County. 





{February 10, 1956] 


BLANK-CHECK DEAL SHUNNED BY AIRLINES—WOULD Have To MAKE UP WAYNE 
Masor DEFicitT 


More than 2 million residents of metropolitan Detroit live within 
a 1214-mile radius of the proposed Northeast Airport, compared with 
a little more than 600,000 within a 1214-mile radius of Detroit-Wayne 
Major. 

Because there is so little to be gained by moving from Willow Run, 
6 of the 7 airlines have refused to move to Wayne Major. They have 
said they would schedule flights out of Northeast Airport as soon as 
it is ready. 

Yet unless the northeast site is assured of top priority in financing, 
millions in public funds will be poured into Wayne Major first and 
development of the northeast site delayed many years. 

This is another in a series reviewing the airport situation in 
Detroit. 

By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


“Would you sign your name to a blank check?” 
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That’s the. answer you get when you ask the airlines why they object to the 
contract offered them for operation at Detroit-Wayne Major, 

Before discussing the contract, however, the airlines insist on making it clear 
that it was not the type of contract offered that caused 6 of the 7 to decide once 
and for all to remain at Willow Run. 

Their prime reason for refusing to move, they reiterate, is their sincere belief 
that the millions it would cost the airlines and taxpayers to develop Wayne 
Major would be spent best at the Northeast Airport. 

Nevertheless, they add, the type of contract offered them was unacceptable. 

Reason is a simple one. 

To issue revenue bonds to finance Wayne Major’s development, the Wayne 
County’ Road Commission must have signed contracts from the airlines. 

Retirement of the bonds, plus the interest rate, must come from operating 
revenue at the airport. 

If the road commission goes into the hole financially operating at the airport 
(and past record makes this probable) they have told the airlines they would 
expect them to make up the deficit. 

AS a result the road commission so far has refused to offer the airlines any 
contracts with fixed fees not subject to change. 

If they do give them such a contract, then the taxpayers would have to make 
up the difference. 

So the airlines not only couldn’t be certain about what it would cost them to 
operate at Wayne Major, but they would be expected to make up all of the 
deficits. 

Further, they point out, the deficits could easily come from poor management 
over which they would have no control. 

There is nothing in the history of the operation of Wayne Major Airport during 
the last 5 years that would give them any encouragement. 

During the last 5 years Wayne Major has operated at a loss of $222,194. 

In 1951, the loss was $91,614. In 1952, it made $689. In 1953, the loss was 
$68,536. In 1954, the loss was $62,733. In 1955, there was a profit—$6,240. 
Total loss: $222,194. 

Two years bear special mention. 

In 1952, the Government paid $46,979 for damages done during World War II. 

Airport officials say this gives them a profit of $689 for 1952. However, it 
hardly can be considered operating revenue from good management in 1952. 

If it were not classed as operating revenue for that year, the total loss for 
5 years would be over a quarter million dollars. 

The other year bearing special mention is 1955. It was a good year—the only 
truly profitable one. 

But how much of an annual return on an investment of over $9 million, the 
amount poured into Wayne Major since it was opened in 1930, is $6,240? 

It is pointed out by the road commission that “during the year 1955, an amount 
of $250,000 was received for salt and mineral rights, which would offset net deficits 
for the past 5 years.” 

That’s good, everyone agrees. But it is good luck, like finding a diamond. 

It’s true the road commission hopes to strike oil. 

But what assurance do the airlines have that they will continue to be: lucky? 
Or that nonaviation activities will continue to make up possible operating deficits? 

In contrast to the Wayne Major picture, at Detroit City Airport there has been 
an operating profit for every year during the same period. 

Total net operating profit at Detroit City Airport for the last 5 years has been 
close to one-half million dollars. 

The net operating profits by year were: 1951, $78,347; 1952, $74,544; 1953, 
Serhan 1954, $122,057; and 1955, $113,487—-for a net total operating profit of 

615. 

Further, less than $5 million has been put into City Airport as a capital invest- 
ment since it opened in 1928, compared to 9 million at Wayne Major. 

All profits from the City Airport must go back to the city, although anyone who 
has been out there recently can see easily where they could be spent for airport 
improvement. 

Requests for capital improvement, however, must be made to the city in the 
annual operating budget for the year. 

And when the tax situation is tight, as it is now, airport improvement requests 
are most likely to be lopped off. 

Only one airline, North Central, services City Airport, compared to Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways and several nonscheduled airlines servicing Wayne Major. 
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It was not until 1954, when Pan American started operation at: Wayne Major, 
that the airport’s annual operating revenue exceeded Detroit City Airport’s. 
It-exceeded it again in 1955. 

How. well was the operating revenue handled? A comparison: of figures for 
both airports is revealing. 

In 1954, Wayne Major had an operating revenue of $603,039 with a net operat- 
ing loss of $62,733.. Detroit: City Airport had an operating revenue of $588,135 
with a net operating profit of $122,057. 

In 1955, Wayne Major had an operating revenue of $852,757 with: a net operat- 
ing profit of $6,240. 

Detroit City Airport had an operating revenue of $570,912, with an operating 
profit of $113,487. 

Which may explain why the airlines claim signing an open-end contract, sub- 
ject to the operating efficiency or inefficiency of Wayne Major would be like 
signing a blank check. 


Saturday : Two military air services prefer Detroit-Wayne Major. 


Wayne Magor Is ALLocatep $975,614 


Detroit-Wayne Major Airport hasbeen ‘allocated: $975,614 from a $38,932,065 
fund for airport improvements established by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. 

The grant was announced Thursday by CAA Administrator Charles J. Lowen. 
The fund is to be distributed at the Administration’s discretion. 

No funds were earmarked for Willow Run Airport although that facility has 
benefited under grants from the CAA in the past. Observers blamed the squabble 
over whether Willow Run or the county airport is to get the lion’s share of 
commercial air traffic. A Government survey favored Wayne Major. 

Other Michigan airports to receive funds were: Municipal Airport, Ann 
Arbor, $55,000; Huron County Memorial Airport, Bad Axe, $28,000; W. K. 
Kellogg Airfield, Battle Creek, $100,000; Ross Field, Benton Harbor, $51,589. 

Branch County Airport, Coldwater, $40,000; Iron County Airport, Crystal 
Falls, $50,000; Bishop Field, Flint, $25,000; Memorial Airport, Grand Haven, 
$10,000 ; Greenville Airport, Greenville, $21,000; Municipal Airport, Kalamazoo, 
$44,500; Capital City Airport, Lansing, $250,000; Manistee-Blacker Airport, 
Manistee, $10,000. 

Custer Airport, Monroe, $6,000; Municipal Airport; Pontiac, $91,500; St. Clair 
County Airport, Port Huron, $10,000; Tri-City Airport, Saginaw, $55,000; and 
Mackinac County Airport, St. Ignace, $37,000. 


{February 11, 1956] 


Many Now Use Wayne Masor—Navy Wants To Move Tuere So Its Pinots 
Can Fry JETS 


For years, Detroit’s airport situation has been tangled and con- 
troversial. 

Now there is talk of shifting airline operations to Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport and of building a new Northeast Airport. 

This is another in a series of articles reviewing the situation. 


By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


Detroit-Wayne Major Airport isn’t quite so unpopular as the airlines: make 
it seem. 

Even though 6 of the 7 major airlines have decided to remain at Willow Run 
and put future investments in a northeast airport, the county field has its 
admirers. 

It’s serving well-as an air-cargo terminal. 

Businesses and industries on the West Side, such as Ford Motor Co. and 
Wyandotte Chemical, base their executive planes there. 

Pan American has one international flight daily and several nonscheduled 
airlines make it a stop. 

The Air. National Guard, which has called Wayne Major “home”’ for more than 
25 years and has leases there until 1980, wants to stay. 
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Approximately $2 million in Federal funds has been spent on buildings and 
other permanent improvements to serve the guard’s needs. eat 
Finally, the Navy, urgently in need of a field from which it can fly Jets, much 
prefers Wayne Major to Willow Run. ‘Wi 

Rear Adm. Benjamin A. Moore, Director of Aviation Plans for the Chief of 
Naval Operations, said last June that-Willow Run Airport was “unsuitable” 
as a place to: move the inadequate Grosse Ile Naval Air Station facilities. 

“The only existing site acceptable is Detroit-Wayne Major Airport,” he told 
the Detroit Navy League board of directors. ; 

In a letter to Representative Lesinski, Democrat, of Michigan, regarding the 
Navy’s needs, Rear Adm. James S. Russell, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
said last spring: 

“The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport with its fine runways and approaches 
and its accessible location is the preferred site.” 

Then why doesn’t the Navy move in? It asked to move there over ‘a year ago. 

But Leroy Smith, Wayne County highway engineer in charge of Wayne Major, 
refused to let it. 

It has been established that it would cost $3 million to set the Navy up at 
Wayne Major, compared to an investment of 6 to 10 times that amount to 
develop Wayne Major for commercial use. 

Further, as Robert J. Wilson, vice president of Capital Airlines and spokes- 
man for the six airlines, says, if the Navy’s need is urgent, Wayne Major would 
be its best bet. 

The Navy could start operations at Wayne Major within a few months. 

But at Willow Run, it would be at least 2 years and perhaps more before 
the airlines could move out and the Navy move in. And the six airlines say they 
have no intention of moving out. 

The reason they couldn’t share Willow Run is that all hangar and building 
space already is taken and air traffic would be further congested. 

The airlines had more than 141,000 air operations (either a landing or takeoff) 
last year and.the Air Force, which has established a new Reserve squadron. on 
the opposite side of Willow Run, expects to have 22,000 operations annually. 

Total.annual operations would then top 160,000. According to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, air traffic is considered “congested” when there are 
100,000 or more operations annually. 

Why does the Navy prefer Wayne Major? 

Capt. M. T. Martin, commander of the Grosse Ile Naval Air. Station, has 
mentioned several reasons. 

Included among them are: 

1. Wayne Major is closer to Lake Erie, over which the Navy conducts most 
of its combat training. 

2. It has clearer approaches for landings and takeoffs and one longer runway. 

3. Jet training could begin at Wayne Major within a few months as the 
airport would be used as a “satellite” field for Grosse Ile while buildings are 
being erected. 

4. Wayne Major is closer to Detroit and the downriver communities, where 
the majority of the Navy reservists live. 

Further, the Navy believes that additional training benefits could come from 
working with the Air National Guard on joint tactical problems. 

The Navy and Marines have some excellent radar and other electronic equip- 
ment not owned by the guard. It could be utilized for training by all three 
branches of air service. 

In addition, the Navy points out, operational savings might be made through 
combined use of crash, salvage, and fire equipment. 

If the Air National Guard stayed, if the Navy moved in, and air cargo and 
business flying increased, every cent spent at Wayne Major so far would be 
justified. 

With the ad@ition of some taxiways, perhaps the lengthening of one runway, 
and a new access road, it would be a good airport for such an operation, experts 
say. 
William A. Mara, chairman of the aviation committee of the Detroit .Board 
of Commerce, said last June at the Airport Use Panel hearings: 

“It’s a eredit to Leroy Smith that he dreamed-up Wayne Airport many years 
ago, because it makes a nice base for the military.” 

But Wayne Major authorities, who want no part of the military, say all 
services; should be at Willow Run since the Government could recapture it for 
exclusive use in a national emergency. 
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Others eounter : 

“Would county and city officials deny the Federal Government use of Wayne 
Major in a national emergency ?” 

Sunday: Where will the money come from for Wayne Major Airport develop- 
ment? : 





{February 11, 1956] 
TowNsHip Buys LAnp In Port Srre—$234,300 Pain To Block NorrHeast FIELD 


By Ray Courage, Free Press staff writer 


Another court battle between Detroit and Warren Township over the Northeast 
Airport was assured Friday when the township closed a $234,300 land purchase 
in the center of the proposed site. 

The township’s action was announced as a last-ditch stand to halt Detroit’s 
plan to condemn a 2-square-mile area around a 74-acre airport purchased by the 
city in June 1954. 

Last week, Detroit defeated a year-old suit by the township to condemn the 
small airport for a park. 

The township and Warren Consolidated School District paid $234,300 Friday 
afternoon to poultry farmer Frank B. Krause, 46, for 71 acres south of Chicago 
between Ryan and Dequindre. 

Township Supervisor Arthur. J: Miller announced that the 66-acre township 
share will be turned into a park “as soon as plans are off the drafting board.” 

The school district which bought the remaining 5 acres said it would use the 
land for a school site. 

Miller was blunt in outlining the township’s strategy. 

“We're not kidding anyone,” he said. ‘We bought the land for two reasons— 
the park, and to stop Detroit.” 

He explained that Detroit will now have a full court test of whether it has ‘a 
right to condemn land owned; by another governmental unit. 

Detroit Corporation Counsel Paul T. Dwyer said, however, he doesn’t think 
the township’s action will make any difference to the airport case. 

“These people are trying to do something through direct purchase that they 
couldn’t do by condemnation in the courts,” he said. 

Generally speaking a municipality cannot go into another municipality and 
condemn Jand already devoted to public use, but in this case the city was there 
first, he said. 

The new roadblock was developed secretly by township ‘board members and 
officials of the school district, whose boundaries encompassed the proposed 
airport site. 

Last week, the board said it would consider appealing the court decision. 
Instead, Krause was contacted and the land deal arranged Tuesday. 

The money paid Krause is from a $300,000 fund voted for recreational 
purposes. 

a money was voted by the people for developing recreational sites,’ Miller 
said. 

“The recreation department was well within its rights in purchasing the land.” 

The shool district, which has opposed the airport since it was proposed 4 
years ago, has 8 school buildings within a mile of the site. 


WHATEVER HAPPENS TO Port, Krause Is AHEAD 


Frank B. Krause, 46, a Warren Township poultry farmer, can afford to sit 
out the fight between the township and Detroit over the proposed Northeast 
Airport. 

No matter what happens, he will come out ahead—to the tune of $234,300. 

This was the amount paid him and his wife, Lucille, Friday afternoon by 
Warren Township and the Warren Consolidated School District for 71 acres of 
his land. 

The township and the school district joined to buy the land south of Chicago 
between Ryan and Dequindre, in a desperate effort to keep the airport out. 

Probably few real-estate deals ever were made so fast. 

“The first I knew about it was last Friday when I talked to Art. (Township 
Supervisor Arthur Miller),” said Krause. 
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“We dickered for a few days—there were a number of people involved—then 
we came toan agreement Tuesday,” he said. 

(The dickering was done at a private meeting of the township board at the 
home of Trustee John J. Dunn, Sr., who is bedridden as a result of an auto 
accident. ) 

Krause said the windfall would have little effect on the normal routine of his 
family. He retains about 7 acres around his modern home and barn at 2801 
Chicago. 

His children, Florence, 15; Suzanne, 12, and Charles, 10, will continue at St. 
Anne’s School in nearby Warren Village. 

“No,” he said, “we won’t take any trip or fling. If the city wins and we have 
= = (the rest of the property), we’ll just move into Warren and continue the 

usiness. 

“IT don’t make a lot of money but I enjoy it. It’s really my vacation all year 
round.” 

Making up his mind to sell was the hardest decision, Krause said : 

“We tried to see how we'd benefit and we didn’t want to hurt anybody’s feel- 
ings,” he added. 





Land purchased by Warren Township (in black) lies in center of proposed 
airport site bounded by 14 mile, 12 mile, Dequindre and Ryan. Seven acres 
(black line) is remainder of Krause farm. 





{Detroit Free Press, February 12, 1956] 
Witt Wayne Masor Be WortH THE Cost? 


For years, Detroit’s airport situation has been tangled and con- 
troversial. 

Now thereris talk of shifting-airline-operations.to Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport-and of building a new Northeast Airport. 

This is another in a series of articles reviewing the situation. 


By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


There isn’t any question about the attractiveness and functional quality of 
the proposed air terminal of Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

From all descriptions by Wayne Major planners, it certainly will be handsome. 

There isn’t any doubt that the runway system planned would be more than 
adequate to meet the demands of any commercial planes in production or on the 
drawing boards today. 

They would be long enough, heavily constructed, well lighted, and drained and 
coordinated with modern navigational aids. 

But the real questions businessmen and many aviation experts ask are: 

1. Is this trip to the public money trough necessary, or wise? 

2. Is the financing plan realistic? 

3. Does Wayne Major solve Detroit’s present and future air-traffic problem? 

A look at the first question brings up the matter of how much taxpayer money— 
from county, State, and Federal funds—is involved. 

This is the overall answer. 
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The master-plan calls for spending at least $28 million on Wayne’ Major. All 
but $5 million is from public funds. The rest would come ‘from ‘revenue ‘bonds 
for'a terminal ‘building. iT ‘ 

Will this include everything to make the airport complete? 

Not by any means. 

Not ineluded in the'$28 million estimate are: 

Hangars (probably about nine at $1 million each). 

Fuel tank farms and storage pits. 

An access road (probably about a mile long). 

Underpasses under Willow Run Expressway, under Wabash Railroad, and 
possibly under a future runway and taxiway. At other airports these have run 
up to. $1 million each). 

This is the financial background. 

Now let’s look at questions No. 1—Is the trip to the public money trough 
necessary ? 

Yes; plus many millions more, probably, if the taxpayers want’ to develop an 
airport the majority of the airlines say they have no intention of using. 

Is it necessary to solve the military flying needs? Realistically, no. 

The Air Force is settled at Willow Run, its prime choice. 

The Air National Guard is happy at Wayne Major, where it has been for 25 
years. 

The Navy wants to move into Wayne Major and could be accommodated there 
at the expense of only $3 million, compared to the cost of 6 to 10 times that 
amount to develop Wayne Major for full commercial airline use. 

Is it wise? 

Yes, if a handsome terminal building and saving 12 minutes driving time is 
worth $238 million to the taxpayer. 

The only catch here is what would you be saving 12 minutes for? 

Only one airline, American, has expressed any intention of moviag. 

Capital, Delta, Eastern, Northwest, United, Trans World, and North Central 
plan to remain at an expanded Willow Run. Then, just as soon as the Northeast 
Airport is developed, they say they plan to schedule flights out of there to serve 
the larger population area of metropolitan Detroit. 

Question 2: Is the financing plan realistic? 

Even Leroy Smith, Wayne County highway engineer, admitted at'a meéting 
of airline, county, and eity officials last November, “there are some :optimistic 
figures.” f ; 

It looks good on paper. 

But a great deal of it is based on hopes, expectations, and appropriations that 
are only made year by year in advance. 

For example, in the last 10 years, Michigan’s Legislature has appropriated 
only $2,811,727.31 for the entire State as matching funds to Federal and county 
money. 
ssaeetan” single State grant during this period- was te Wayne. Major for 

7.5 

Yet within the 1955-59 period, Wayne County expects to receive $3, 456,- 
178.70 in State appropriations for Wayne Major Airport alone., 

Since the metropolitan Detroit area can only receive 50 percent of all State 
appropriations, it will be necessary for legislature to double that amount for 
the State—or appropriate approximately $7 million. 

It is true that Wayne Major, operated by the Wayne County Road Commis- 
sion, has perhaps basis for its great expectations. 

John P. McElroy, personnel and public relations officer of the Wayne County 
Road Commission, not only is a registered lobbyist for the road commission 
in Lansing, but is vice chairman of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission. 

The aeronautics commission appoints the director of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, who makes recommendations for appropriations to the 
legislature. 

Backers of Wayne Major are planning on getting every bit of the Federal 
and State airport funds available to Detroit through June 30, 1959. 

This means not 1 cent of these funds would go to the development of the 
Northeast Airport until 1960. 

Mayor Cobo has said that the $3 million in bonds authorized for Northeast 
and the $5 million expected from the sale of Detroit City. Airport, “will give $8 
million that could be matched with Federal funds.” 

What funds? When? 
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Of. the estimated minimum $23 million in tax funds for the Wayne Major 
master development plan, $10,940,157.20 would. be Federal funds, $4,550,077.54 
State funds, and $7,766,848.48 from county taxpayers. Over-70 percent:of all 
Wayne County taxpayers live in Detroit. 

Question 3: Does Wayne Major solve Detroit’s present.-and future air 
traffic problem? ry 

With less than 8 air-miles between Willow Run and Wayne Major, the 
2 ports simply make 1 big air traffic hub in the sky. It is an air traffic hub that 
is already congested, by Civil Aeronautics Administration standards.. 

As. one pilot, pointed out: “Moving airline operations from one airport to an- 
other makes no difference in the total amount of air traffic in that hub. _ It’s 
no different than moving from one room to another room in a house. You're 
still inside the same house.” 

Perhaps the most revealing answer to this question, however, is in the last 
paragraph of the letter of transmittal for the November 4, 1955, airport use 
panel report which recommended the airline move to Wayne Major. 

It says: “Nothing in this report should be construed to mean that any _air- 
space problems involved in this matter have necessarily been resolved or that 
the recommendations contained herein have been endorsed by the members 
of the Airport Use Panel Advisory Committee.” 

Monday: What is the air traffic problem? 


(February 13, 1956] 


Arr “Crowpep” NEAR WILLOW, WAYNE MAsor—Two AIRPORTS ON GROUND BUT 
Onty ONE ABOVE 


For years, Detroit’s airport situation has been tangled and con- 
troversial. Now there is talk of shifting airline operations to 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and of building a new Northeast Air- 
port. This is another in a series of articles reviewing the situation. 


By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


On the ground you have two large airports—Willow Run and Detroit-Wayne 
Major. 

In the air you have only one. 

The reason is that the airports are less than 8 air-miles apare. Together they 
make one air traffic hub. 

The more you expand air traffic at either airport, the greater the congestion 
grows. . 

Even now, when the weather “socks in” and pilots are flying on instruments, 
Willow Run, with its superior navigational aids, takes over and controls traffic 
for both airports. 

Wayne Major becomes a “slave” to Willow Run. 

Both have instrument landing systems (ILS). 

But at Willow Run there is, in addition, the finest radar and communication 
equipment, 

In fact, Willow Run was recently designated by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration as 1 of 38 busy terminals in the United States to be given a second radar 
scope to speed aircraft safely in and out of the area. 

The electronic “eyes” of the radar at Willow Run show aircraft from 6 to 50 
miles around the airport. 

Though extremely valuable, the equipment and its installation is expensive. 

But so far, no mention has been made of the extra cost of moving or installing 
this equipment at Wayne Major if that airport is developed for full-scale com- 
mercial airline use: 

“Seeing” traffic 50 miles out might seem like a comfortable margin. 

It is for a DC-3. But a jet could cover that distance in 5 minutes and the 8 
miles between Wayne Major and Willow Run in 48 seconds. 

It takes an oval 19 miles long and 8 miles wide to provide a buffer of airspace 
around each plane. 

The planes are then “stacked” above each other at 1,000-foot intervals. 

Above 19,000 feet the oval must be 38 miles long and 16 miles wide. Above 
29,000 feet, the oval is 57 miles long and 24 miles wide. 

By present-day airlines standards, a holding pattern above 19,000 feet seems 
high. But jet airliners are coming and they are different. 
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Charles J. Lowen, new Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, noted this Febru- 
ary 4, when he talked on jet-age requirements at the jet-age conference of the 
Air Force Association in Washington. 

Lowen said: 

“The one feature, other than speed, that most sharply distinguishes the jet 
transport from current civil aircraft is that this new beast is an inhabitant of 
the higher altitudes. 

“It operates. most efficiently at about 30,000 to 40,000 feet. 

“When a B—47 makes a missed approach, for example, I understand it consumes 
some 2,700 pounds of fuel just in descending from and returning to the 1,000-foot 
level.” 

During instrument weather, “holding” patterns for aircraft waiting their turn 
to land are oval shapes in the sky. 

Considering these holding patterns, it can easily be seen why, even with the 
smallest oval, 2 airports less than 8 air-miles apart constitute one traffic hub in 
the sky. 

What aviation experts can’t understand is how two large airports were allowed 
to develop so near each other. They ask: 

“Will regional CAA officials ever be asked to explain why they approved expan- 
sion of Wayne Major (at the cost of many millions to the Federal Government) 
when it was practically on top of Willow Run?’ 

Millions were spent on Wayne Major development after Willow Run already 
was in operation as a major air terminal for all the airlines. The airlines’ group 
never encouraged development of Wayne Major. 

Another question asked by those who keep tabs on the local aviation picture is: 

“Why hasn’t the metropolitan Detroit area air traffic study, requested by the 
Airport Use Panel last June, been made public?” 

They are not as interested in the report sent from Kansas City (CAA regional 
headquarters) to Washington as the one sent from Detroit to Kansas City and 
the opinion or conclusion of the local people. 

Granted that Wayne Major and Willow Run are but one airport from the sky, 
what’s the answer? 

As mentioned in earlier stories, the CAA has said that when air traffic reaches 
100,000 operations (landing or takeoffs) annually at an airport, a potential need 
for a second airport exists. 

There are already more than 100,000 operations annually at Willow Run alone. 

Good sense dictates that the second airport be far enough removed to avoid 
further air-traffic congestion. 

The proposed Northeast site is not only far enough removed but it is also north 
of = east-west air traffic flow that passes directly over Willow Run and Wayne 
Major. 

Planes headed for Northeast Airport could be “peeled off the airway some 
distance away to relieve, rather than add, to the traffic coming into Wayne Major 
and Willow Run. 


Tuesday: What are the plans for development of Northeast Airport? 


[February 14, 1956] 
AREA WOULD SHARE BENEFITS—MacomsB CouLp Brac Asout NorTHEAST AIRPORT 


For years, Detroit’s airport situation has been tangled and con- 
troversial. Now there is talk of shifting airline operations to De- 
troit-Wayne Major Airport and of building a new Northeast Airport. 
This is another in a series of articles reviewing the situation. 


By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


Someday, Macomb County may boast about having one of the finest airports 
in Michigan. 

It could also boast that it was the most modern, designed and built from scratch. 

Not a make-do airport. Not a rehash of an airport begun in 1928. But an 
airport keyed to a new era in aviation transportation. 

It would be a modern airport in every respect—two 10,000-foot runways, a 
helecopter landing area, a handsome, functional terminal building, newest and 
speediest of baggage handling systems and ample parking space. 
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It would be an airport serving more than 2 million people of 3 counties in 
a 1214-mile radius (almost 4 times as many people as served by Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport in a 1244-mile radius). 

It would be within 13 miles of Cadillac Square, in the heart of Detroit. Ex- 
pressways, such as the proposed eight-lane Hastings superhighway, would 
speed. ground. transportation. 

All of this would not cost Macomb County 1 cent. 

Yet some emotionally aroused people in Warren Township, where the airport 
is planned, are fighting it with every legal maneuver in the books. 

From the time a Northeast Airport was suggested in the early 1950s, legal 
skirmishes have been carried on. 

Finally, in 1954, the 74-acre Warren Airport was purchased by the city of 
Detroit for $93,000 as a neucleus for the proposed Northeast Airport. 

Immediately, some Warren Township officials, who opposed what they con- 
sidered a big city pushing them around, protested. 

The township entered a suit to condemn Warren Airport for a park, despite 
its drainage disadvantages for a recreational area. 

They lost the suit, heard before a Maccomb County jury in Circuit Judge James 
BE. Spier’s courtroom this month. 

Now, the one hurdle remaining before the tri-county airport can become a 
reality is a condemnation suit filed by Detroit to acquire the land for expansion 
of Warren Airport. 

When completed, the airport boundaries would be Ryan, Dequindre, Twelve, 
and: Fourteen Mile Roads. 

The court case is expected to come up this spring. It will be one with sparks 
flying. And no matter which side wins, it is likely to be appealed to the Michigan 
Supreme Court. 

One of the first steps to blockade the condemnations was taken last Friday 
when Warren Township paid $234,300 to poultry farmer Frank B. Krause for 
his 71-acre farm. 

The $234,300 was taken from a $300,000 fund voted for recreation purposes in 
the township. A school district, which joined the purchase, wants a portion for 
a school site. 

Township Supervisor Arthur J. Miller said bluntly, after the deal had been 
made secretly : 

“We're not kidding anyone. We bought the land for two reasons—the park 
and to stop Detroit.” 

Detroit Corporation Counsel Paul T. Dwyer said, however, that he did not 
believe the township’s move will make any difference to the airport case. 

More emotions than facts seem to have been stirred up in Warren Township 
over the proposed airport. 

Some of the problems concern land values in condemnation, taxes obtainable 
from the area, school bonds, water, real-estate values, schools, and safety. 

Taking them one by one, these are the facts. 

Condemnation: It has been pointed out that more than a fair price is assured 
every property owner because the condemnation jury, composed entirely of 
Macomb residents, will decide the values. 

Taxes: At the present time, approximately $12,000 in taxes is levied in this 
area. A park and school will not increase them. 

By comparison, business establishments at Detroit City Airport are now pay- 
ing twice that amount. All of these establishments and many more would move 
to the Northeast Airport. 

School bonds: School bonds are now assessed against the 2 square miles that 
will be condemned. 

It has been pointed out that in previous condemnation cases, the city of De- 
troit has paid off such bonds so there would be no extra burden on taxpayers 
outside the area. 

Water: Warren Township is dependent upon Detroit for its water and some 
sewers. The township is short of water and cannot develop without it. 

It is costing Detroit more than $50 million for the improved facilities that will 
assure Warren Township and other suburbs enough water for fire protection and 
normal growth. 

Safety: A lot could be said to point up the fallacy of hysteria on this point. 

Suffice to say that records show a person is safer near an airport than on a 
railroad or highway. 

Safer, even than on a sidewalk. Bicycles kill more innocent bystanders an- 
nually than airplanes. 
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Schools: Concern for the safety and scholastic retardation of approximately 
15,000 pupils enrolled in schools in a 30-square-mile area surrounding the pro- 
posed Northeast Airport has been expressed by opponents. 

By. comparison, approximately 40,000 public and parochial school students are 
studying within a 2-mile radius of Detroit City Airport. 

And, as has been pointed out, “not once in the 25 years since that extremely 
busy airport has been operating has a schoolchild so much as lost his hat to a 
descending airplane.” 

Real estate: Impartial surveys show that municipal airports do not adversely 
affect the value of nearby real estate. 

Actually, an airport brings businesses, increases employment, and creates new 
demands for homes. 





[February 15, 1956] 


Witt MILLions BE WaAsTED ON WAYNE MAJOR?—NORTHEAST AIRPORT SEEN MORE 
SENSIBLE MOVE 


(By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer) 


For nearly 2 weeks the Free Press has been printing a series of articles on 
Detroit’s airport situation. 

What, in summary, are some of the important points that affect the taxpayer 
and the way his money is spent? 

In this concluding article, some of the highlights are reviewed. 

First, by way of background, metropolitan Detroit is expected to have a popu- 
lation close to 4 million by July 1960. 

An estimated 3,100,000 air passengers will arrive or depart in the Detroit 
area that year. 

a is well over a million more than arrived or departed on planes here in 
1955. 

By 1965, the number will be close to 4 million passengers. 

Detroit should be building another airport now. 

This does not mean Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

Whether the airlines operate at Willow Run Airport or Wayne Major is 
beside the point. 

They may be two airports on the ground but they are only one in the sky. 
Being only 8 air-miles apart, they form one air traffic hub. 

The two airports are so close together that in instrument flying weather the 
Willow Run tower, with superior navigational aids, takes over air traffic control 
for both fields. 

Already this air traffic hub is congested. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has stated: 

“With present technical know-how, an airport with 100,000 or more air-carrier 
operations has reached or is approaching the limit of efficient IFR (instrument- 
flight rules) operational capacity. ; 

“A community, therefore, has a potential need for 2 airports for air commerce 
when it has 100,000 or more air-carrier operations.” 

Willow Run now has more than 144,600 operations (either a landing or takeoff) 
annually. Of these, more than 120,000 are air-carrier operations. 

Add the more than 135,000 operations annually at Wayne Major to the single 
air-traffic bug and you have the reason why another airport, far removed from 
either, is needed. 

You also have the reason why the airlines insist the minimum of $19 million 
more needed to develop Wayne Major for full airline use would be better spent 
developing the northeast site. 

Further, this $19 million estimate (added to the $9 million poured into Wayne 
Major since 1946) would not complete the airport. 

It does not include hangers (about 9 at $1 million each will be needed), fuel 
storage, an access road about a mile long, and underpasses (which have cost 
about $1 million each at other airports), under Willow Run Expressway, Wabash 
Railroad and possibly under a future runway and taxiway. 

To finance this tremendous expenditure for an airport 6 of 7 major airlines 
say they have no intention of using, an exceedingly optimistic program has been 
set up. 

It was set up by the Wayne County Road Commission, sponsor of the airport 
under the direction of Leroy Smith, county highway engineer, for more than 27 
years. 
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--. Total estimated cost:for development of Wayne Major (without hangars, fuel 
storage, access road, and underpasses) is a minimum of $28 million, of which $23 
million is’tax*money.. 

More than $9 million of the total has already been spent since 1946 and still 
the airport is such a jumble it would take 2 years before it could be ready for full 
airline ‘use.’ ; 

Many have wondered how the regional CAA happened to approve development 
of one large airport practically on top of another large airport. 

Millions in Federal funds were poured into Wayne Major after all the airlines 
wére already: at Willow Run. Further, all but one had indicated they had no 
intention of moving to Wayne Major. 

..Now, with ‘the Federal millions already spent, aviation observers. wonder if 
millions more will be poured in “to chase it up.” 

They also: wondér if eventually the CAA, in a “facesaving” gesture might try, 
through direct ‘or indirect pressure, to force the airlines to move. 

Of the $23 million in tax money for the Wayne Major master development plan, 
$10,940,157.20 would be Federal funds, $4,555,077.54 State funds and $7,766,848.48 
from county taxpayers. 

-’ More than 70 percent of the county taxpayers live in Detroit. 

Though the legislature has appropriated only $2,811,727.31 for the entire 
State to match Federal funds for airport development in the last 10 years, Wayne 
County officials expect legislators to appropriate $3,456,177.70 for it alone during 
a 4-year period. 

Since Metropolitan Detroit may receive only 50 percent of all State funds 
appropriated, this means the State legislators would have to appropriate nearly 
7 million for airports during that period. 

The road commission expects to get what it asksfor. It usually does. 

Its personnel: and public relations officer, John P. McElroy, is a registered 
lobbyist ‘in Lansing and vice chairman of the Michigan Aeronautics Commis- 
sion. 

The Aeronautics Commission appoints the director (Brig. Gen. Lester J. Mait- 
land) and he makes the recommendations to the legislature. 

Further, though Willow Run, Wayne Major, Detroit City Airport and the pro- 
posed Northeast Airport’ are expected to share the State funds available to 
metropolitan Detroit, the:road commission expects to get every penny for Wayne 
Major through June 30, 1959. 

Not one cent would be available for the Northeast Airport until 1960. 

“Frota Wayne County taxpayers, the county expects to get $3,456,177.70 during 
the 4-year period. 

It already receives half a million dollars yearly to sink into Wayne Major. 

Ultimate responsibility for making up any airport operating deficiencies might 
eventually also fall upon the taxpayer. 

This would be the case if the county signed contracts with the airlines providing 
fixed charges not subject to revision or review, or tied to some sliding scale. 

Since the war, the public has been consulted only once about Wayne Major. 

In 1946, a $5 million airport development bond issue was presented to the peo- 
ple. They voted it down. 

The county hasn’t risked a vote on its airport activities since. 

Because this great expenditure is being used to duplicate a large, fully operative 
commercial airport only 8 air-miles away, the airlines say it doesn’t make good 
sense—for them or the public. 

The military air reserve program is an important part of Detroit’s airport 
situation. 

The Air National Guard, with a $2 million investment in facilities, has been at 
Wayne Major more than 25 years and holds leases until 1980. It wants to stay 
there. 

The Navy, desperately in need of a field from which it can fly jets (Grosse Ile 
Naval Air Station is too small for jet operations), always has expressed a pref- 
erence for Wayne Major. 

Not only could it start preliminary jet operations there within a few months, 
but its installations would cost only an estimated $3 million. This would be from 
the Federal and residential area of south Macomb County. 

For this reason, the airlines have said that investing in the Northeast site 
makes good business sense for them and, they believe, the public. 

Finally, the Air Force Reserve is already set up at Willow Run—where it pre- 
fers to be. 
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The airlines say the number of jet operations planned by the Air Force will 
not interfere with their operations. 

The airlines moved to Willow Run when they began using four-engine airplanes 
in 1946. 

City Airport was too small. 

They considered Wayne Major, but were told it would be 2 years before it 
would be readyfor full aiflitie use. 

Ten years-and about $10 million later, it still isn’t. 

At the time the airlines. moved, they said they had no intention of moving 
again until an airport more centrally located than either Willow Run or Wayne 
Major became available. 

Willow Run, built as a testing and flyaway field for the B—24 bomber plant, had 
served its wartime purpose and owed nothing to anyone. 

The fact that it has been put to use and maintained in good condition is a 
credit to both the University of Michigan, its owner, and the airlines, which lease 
it. 

Willow Run hasn’t est the citizens of metropolitan Detroit one cent in city or 
county taxes. 

The airlines pay rent to the university plus percentage of income from non- 
airline revenue. 

They operate the airport and maintain the field and buildings. 

For 5 years they operated at a loss. 

The airlines paid for the conversion of the bomber-plant.to’an air terminal. 

They also expect to foot the bill for the $14%4 million “face lifting’ and expan- 
sion already begun at Willow Run. 

Nevertheless, they see the future need for an airport north of the city. 

More than 4 times as many persons would be served within a 12%4-mile radius 
of Northeast Airport than would be served in a 1214-mile radius of Wayne Major. 

The figures are 2,204,920 within a 1214-mile circle around Northeast compared 
to 615,350 within 12% miles of Wayne Major. 

Northeast Airport’s area of service would extend in every direction: 

North, to the area of Flint, Saginaw, and Bay City. 

West, to Pontiac, Birmingham, and Royal Oak. 

East, to Mount Clemens, Roseville, and St. Clair Shores. 

South from Detroit and the rapidly expanding industrial for operation they 
will schedule flights there. 

Then, as they do in Chicago, New York and Los Angeles, they would operate 
at two or more fields to provide better air transportation to a greater number 
of people. 

One question remains. 

Will millions be spent needlessly (“utterly wastefully,” as the chairman of 
the aviation committee of the Detroit Board of Commerce has said) at Wayne 
Major or will the Northeast site be given No. 1 priority? 

Politicians may decide the answer—unless the public and legislators have a 
more powerful voice. 





[Detroit Free Press, February 23, 1956] 


NB Areport A “Must,” LEGISLATORS TOLD 


By Jean Pearson, Free Press aviation writer 


Two members of the Detroit Aviation Commission Wednesday attacked some 
official thinking on development of a northeast airport. 

William Packer, commission president, and William M. Joy, a member, told a 
legislative committee from Lansing that the attempt to move the airlines from 
Willow Run to Detroit-Wayne Major was being made to justify the amount of 
money poured into development of the latter facility. 

Five members of the House Aviation Committee, on a factfinding tour, heard 
Packer and Joy speak. 

They flew over Willow Run and Wayne Major and over the proposed northeast 
site in Warren Township. They landed at Wayne Major and later at city air- 
port for lunch and conferences that included a delegation from Warren Township. 

The committee serves in an advisory capacity to the House on bills affecting 
airport development and appropriations for such purposes. 

Joy told the group: 

“Tt’s very unusual for communities to build airports without prior commitment 
from the airlines to use the contemplated facilities. 
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“It puts some people in the somewhat embarrassing position of having spent 
about $10 million on an airport (Wayne Major) that now doesn’t have sufficient 
business to justify the expenditure. 

“An arbitrary attitude has been taken that funds for a northeast site will be 
withheld until the airport is fully used.” 

Packer contended there is no necessity to prove the need for a second airport. 
The necessity was established 8 years ago, he said. 

And he said he thought it would be a shame not to develop a northeast site be- 
cause of the silly squabble on whether the airlines are to use Willow Run or 
Wayne Major. 

Unless. Northeast, is developed, he warned, Detroit will arrive at 1962 or 1963 
still. with 4onetnmjor*air terminal, regardless of whether the airlines land 
at Wayne Major or at Willow Run. 

Representative Joseph I. Jackson, Highland Park Democrat and one of the 
committeemen, commented, “You certainly can see how close Willow Run and 
Wayne Major are together from the air—there was an airport on each wingtip 
on the flight down.” 

Glenn C. Richards, Detroit DPW commissioner, said the city does not object 
to development of a Northeast site and indicated it would probably be a general- 
purpose airfield, a feeder or auxiliary for Wayne Major. 

Leroy C. Smith, Wayne County road engineer who is in charge of Wayne Major, 
told the legislators it would cost about $344 million in public funds to ready the 
facility for the projected shift of American Airlines operations. 

He said it would probably require 20 millions for further development. 

“There is no begging the issue,” he said. “We are in competition with Willow 
Run.” 

City Controller. John H. Witherspoon and Council President Louis C. Miriani 
made pleas for.community cooperation in development of a Northeast. site. 

They cited cooperation in the torch drive and other facets of comm#«nity living, 
the interdependency of the people living in the metropolitan area and the need 
for a second major airport. 

A Warren Township group led by Supervisor Arthur J. Miller, told the legisla- 
tors that the city and county had not discussed the situation fully with town- 
ship officials. 

“All we ask is that they sit down and iron out such problems as policing, 
traffic and landing patterns,’ he said. 

“No big fellow is going to bully his way into a community without telling why 
and what the problems are and discussing the matter,” he insisted. 

Representative Charles A. Boyer, Manistee Republican and chairman of the 
legislative group, said delegations from Detroit and Warren Township would 
be invited to make 45-minute presentations next Tuesday in Lansing. 

He described his group as confused when it came down to inspect the situa- 
tion—and still confused. But it gained a better picture of the existing situation 
and perhaps a better understanding of some of the issues, he said. 

Besides Boyer and Jackson, the legislators making the trip were Representa- 
tive Clyde Cooper, White Cloud Republican; Representative Frank A. Mahoney, 


Detroit Democrat; and Representative John H. Kowman, St. Clair Shores 
Democrat. 


(Friday, February 24, 1956] 


MEADER ASKS PROBE OF WAYNE MaAson—Says Port Was Waste or Mongy— 
(‘ONGRESSMAN Eyes UNITED STATES Alp PROGRAM 


Washington Bureau Staff 


WASHINGTON.—Representative Meader (Republican, Michigan) called Thurs- 
day for a full congressional investigation of what he described as “an uncon- 
scionable waste of public funds” at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

The Ann Arbor Congressman charged it was a waste of time and money to 
develop Wayné Major sitice it is only 6 air-miles from Willow Run Airport. 

Willow Run, he said, “has satisfactorily served as the air terminal for the 
Detroit metropolitan area at almost no public expense.” 

Meader made his request in a letter to Representative Mollohan (Democrat, 


West Virginia), chairman of a House Government Operations subcommittee of 
which Meader is a member. 
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Meader. also urged that the entire Federal airport aid program. be looked igto. 

The demand for the investigation was sparked by a series of 13 articles by Jean 
Pearson, Free Press aviation writer. c : 

Meader had Miss Pearson‘s series placed in the Congressional. Record. 

Representative Griffiths (Democrat, Michigan) voiced her support of the probe, 

(In Detroit, Mayor Cobo and. Leroy C. Smith, highway engineer of the Wayne 
County Road Commission, which operates, Wayne Major, said sey would weloome 
an investigation, 

(Mayor Cobo said he would like to see Congress “get. eudieed to finding Be the 
financial status at Willow Run and have a look at those books, too.’”’), _. 

Saying that “for all practical purposes” Wayne Major and Willow Run “are but 
one airport.”. Meader added that if a new airport is to be built, it should not be 
next door to an existing port. 

Meader said it had been estimated a total of $28 to $32 million of local, State, 
Federal, and. airline funds would be needed to make Wayne Major suitable for 
full airline use. 

Meader also lashed out at the Federal Airport Use Panel, which. held hearings 
last June in Detroit. 

The panel, he said, knew what recommendations would be made before it came 
to Detroit. 

The panel suggested.that Willow Run be developed as a military ‘base and 
Wayne Major be used by commercial airlines. 

Meader said the panel’s report “completely ignored” the cost to the public of 
developing Wayne Major and the air congestion problems. 

The Federal Government, Meader said, has appropriated a quarter of a billion 
dollars over a 4-year period for airport aid. 

Allocation of the funds is through the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Despite the fact that all but one major airline have said “once and for all” that 
they have no intention of moving to Wayne Major, Meader said, the CAA Febru- 
ary 9 announced an allocation of $975,000 for Wayne Major but turned down an 
$86,500 request for Willow Run. 

“The Wayne County Road Commission, its engineer, Leroy ©. Smith, and its 
lobbyist, John P. McElroy, have conducted a relentless campaign to ‘coerce the 
scheduled commercial airlines to transfer their operations from Willow Run to 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport,’ Meader said. 





[February 25, 1956] 


Meraper’s WisH To Look At ArrportT SPENDING 


Since World War II, Willow Run has been Detroit’s commercial airport. 

Except from local politicians, there has been no pressure to move the airlines 
to Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. In the main the lines have rejected invitations 
to go there. 

While air travelers think gloomily of the miles and minutes they must travel 
after passing Wayne Major to reach Willow Run, there has been no ground swell 
of public effort toward moving commercial operations. We certainly have heard 
of no petitions urging it. 

Yet Federal money has continued to go into Wayne Major. What the county 
and State elect to do with their money is another matter. But when Federal 
money is spent for airport development it is supposed to be done in accordance 
with certain rules and to meet particular needs. 

For that reason we think that there is point to Representative Meader’s call 
for a congressional investigation of what he calls “an unconscionable waste of 
public funds.” Unless it can explain its actions on a basis of military desirabil- 
ity, we’re of the opinion that the Civil Aeronautics Authority may have some 
difficulty justifying its Wayne Major outlays. 

Fortifying this opinion are matters dealt with in the 13 airport articles by our 
aviation writer, Jean Pearson, which The Free Press published. These articles, 
indeed, sparked Meader’s request for investigation and were inserted by him in 
the Congressional Record. 

Mayor Cobo, while weighing Meader’s proposed inquiry, says he thinks Con- 
gress should have a look at Willow Run’s books, too. If there is any ground for 
thinking that the University of Michigan has indulged in chicanery in its 
handling of Willow Run, his recommendation certainly should be pursued. 
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From surface indications, however, we would say that there is more that is 
questionable to be discovered at Wayne Major than at Willow Run. We don’t 
believe it is good public policy for the CAA to have spent money on developing 
a field only a few miles from a going commercial airport when we so badly need 
an air terminal better situated than either Willow Run or Wayne Major to 
serve Detroit and a great many of the communities with which it is ringed about. 





[Friday, March 2, 1956] 


DPW Boss Faits 1n Bip ror AviIATION Boarp JOB 
By Jean Pearson, Free Press staff writer 


Efforts of Glenn C. Richards, DPW commissioner, to be legally appointed a 
member of the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority (DMAA) were side- 
tracked Thursday by common council. 

Richards had been ousted from serving as a member of the DMAA Wednesday 
when it was revealed he had never been “duly and legally appoilnted” by common 
council, as required by the authority. 

Richards resigned from the authority under pressure in 1949 when he opposed 
the Windsor site in favor of Detroit-Wayne Major. 

Without legal appointment, Richards was instrumental in the reactivation of 
the DMAA a year ago. 

In a letter to council, Richards pleaded: “If you desire that I continue to serve 
as a representative of my department, I would appreciate it if you would officially 
make the appointment.” 

Detroit may have two members on the present authority, a councilman and a 
representative from the DPW, both requiring legal appointment of the council. 

Council President Louis C. Miriani, in discussing Richards’ request, said, 
“Mayor Cobo is certainly going to have to sit down with the Detroit Aviation 
Commission, Richards, and Burnett (Col. C. V. Burnett, commission director) 
and work this out so all will pull together.” 

Miriani said the Detroit Aviation Commission is outstanding and that the 
commission should have a representative on the authority. 

When the DMAA was formed, Detroit City Airport was under DPW control, so 
a representative from that department was designated as an authority member. 

In 1949 the Detroit Aviation Commission was formed by a city ordinance and 
given management of City Airport. 

Though the aviation commission was charged to represent Detroit in all avia- 
tion matters, no change in the DMAA was made to eliminate the DPW member- 
ship and give the commission representation. 

Miriani said “there is a misunderstanding, and it is serious.” He added that 
Richards and Burnett “had decided to feud a little.” 

Councilman William Rogell called it basically a difference between city officials 
who advocate two different airports (Wayne Major and Northeast). 

The council took no action on the basis that the entire matter was an adminis- 
trative one to be worked out by the mayor. 

But they did ask for a legal review by Walter E. Vashak, assistant corporation 
counsel, of the city ordinance setting up the commission. 


Mr. Meaper. I wonder if, Mr. Joy, for the purpose of enabling the 
committee to appraise the weight and character of Mr. Mara’s state- 
ment, you would mind giving us a brief biographical sketch telling us a 
little more about Mr. Mara. I wonder if you would do the same for 
yourself when he makes his own statement. 

Mr. Joy. I will be happy to. Mr. Mara is an oldtime pilot. He 
formerly headed Stinson Aircraft Corp. when it was manufacturing 
at Wayne. He is really a pioneer in aviation, a man somwhere in his 
fifties, I believe, and has stayed with aviation. He is vice president 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Mr. Kireorr. He is currently vice president of Bendix Aviation 


Cap! 
_ Mr. Joy. Yes, sir; I believe he is vice president, but nonetheless he 
is an executive of Bendix Aviation and is perhaps as well qualified 
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as any man in Michigan, to my knowledge, to speak on technical aero- 
nautical matters. eS 

Mr. Meaper. Does he hold some governmental position at the pres- 
ent time or has he held such a position in the past in the field of 
aviation ? 

Mr. Joy. I am not sure of that. Mr. Hough might be able to tell 
you. 

* How do you wish me to proceed ? ; 

Mr. Kircore. If you would like to make a statement to the committee 
we will be glad to hear from you, and if you would respond to Mr. 
Meader’s request, the committee would be glad to hear any brief bio- 
graphical background in connection with your relationship with the 
aviation industry or field. 

Mr. Joy. Sir, I do not exactly know how to elucidate on that. I 
have been flying about 25 years, I guess, and have always been inter- 
ested and active in aviation matters, and in addition to my current 
position as commissioner for Detroit and member of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, I was formerly commissioner of aviation for the State 
of Michigan, 1949 and 1950, and was replaced by Mr. John McElroy, 
after which I went on a newly formed Detroit Aviation Commission. 
I believe I served two terms as president of the Aero Club of Michi- 
gan, which is quite an active group in Detroit and in the State, and am 
currently chairman of the board. 

Shall I now proceed with my remarks? 

Mr. Kireore. If you will, Mr. Joy. 

Mr. MinsHaty. What companies or organizations have you been con- 
nected with, aviation or automobile or anything like that ? 

Mr. Joy. I am presently a director of Helio Aircraft Corp., former 
vice president of Multi-Hydromatic Welder Co., general manager of 
the Blue Lakes Oil Co. 

I would like to say a word, if I may, about the Detroit Aviation 
Commission. I am a little bit puzzled exactly as to where it fits into 
the picture. I have here the ordinance from which I would like to 
quote in brief, if I can find it. The commission was set up by ordi- 
nance passed, I believe, in late 1949 and was activated in 1950, starting 
with threemembers. Here it is right under my nose. 

It was later amended in 1952 because it was essentially expanded to 
five members and among the sections within the ordinance it says that— 
The commission shall acquire and hold airports, seaplane bases, landing fields, 
and other aeronautical facilities in the name of the city of Detroit. It shall 
plan, construct, improve, and operate airports and seaplane bases, landing fields, 
and other aeronautical facilities either within the territorial limits of the city 
and within or without the State of Michigan. It shall represent the city in all 
aviation matters affecting the interests of the city. 

Here it appears that there is some conflict. Actually there was a 
body called the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority and that was 
deactivated in order to make way for the newly activated Detroit 
Aviation Commission. The authority has been in recent months 
reactivated. It isnow called the Detroit Regional Aviation Authority. 

To go back to the Detroit Aviation Commission, our job is to run 
the City Airport which is no longer essentially an airline terminal. 
We have one scheduled airline, North Central, operating from Detroit 
City. It shuttles people way out to Willow Run. We have a great 
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many industrial movements; total movements at Detroit City have 
been 130,000 a year and in June the number was 20,000, June 1956. 

So we are charged with the operation of that airport. We are also 
presumably charged with proceeding with the acquisition of land 
and development of the so-called Northeast Airport. We have no 
jurisdiction, whatever, legally, as I understand it, certainly not over 

illow Run, but none over the Wayne County Airport which is now 
called the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. Even so, the ordinance 
says that we shall represent the city in all aviation matters affecting 
the interests of the city. 

Now, I think it might be said that due to a conflict in thinking, 
perhaps in deference to the mayor himself, that at the time these hear- 
ings were held—— 

r. Meaper. You mean—— 

Mr. Joy. Airport Use Panel—that no commissioner of aviation for 
the city was invited nor made welcome to appear. I think if any 
commissioner had appeared, that there would be some conflict in the 
testimony here. 

Mr. Puarincer. Did you ask to appear ? 

Mr. Joy. Not directly before the committee. Let me see how I 
can put this. I think it was preferred at city hall that we do not 
— So at any rate we did not. 

o I am still a bit puzzled as to just how the Aviation Commission 
of the City of Detroit fits in when you read the ordinance that tells 
you one thing, but as a matter of operation it is quite another. 

I would like now, if I may, to spend a little time discussing the 
Wayne County Airport. Perhaps you might be interested in this 
aerial view, gentlemen. Those of you who are not familiar with it 
can have a pretty good idea of what it looks like. You will see in the 
upper right-hand corner there what was the original Wayne County 
Airport. Actually Wayne County represents two airports, one a new 
one, built around the old one. 

At this point I should like to go back to the beginning to about 
1930. In 1929 and 1930 both the Wayne County Airport and Detroit 
City Airport were built. The Detroit City Airport was built with the 
intention of using it as the municipal airport for the city of Detroit 
for the airlines and until after the war, with the advent of the four- 
engine surplus aircraft, the Constellation and C—54, the Detroit City 

irport was the municipal airport. I have no idea and I have never 
been able to find out in 25 years why the original portion, the original 
Wayne County Airport, was built. I do not think it can be refuted 
that it was not built as the airline terminal for the city of Detroit. 
People were not thinking in terms of four-engine aircraft. The Ford 
Tri-Motor, Curtis Condor, Boeing 247, DC-2, and finally DC-3 were 
all perfectly capable of operating at Detroit City and did even though 
it is in no sense a perfect airport. Wayne County Airport in those 
days used to be used by student pilots like myself as a cross-country 
exercise from the city of Detroit. It was way out in the middle of 
nowhere, 

You just could not understand perhaps, unless you had lived around 
Detroit, that many years ago the city was so much smaller that this 
airport was way out in the country and no indication that it was in- 
tended to be used as an airline terminal was ever given to anybody, 
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nor do I believe it was built in anticipation of war because I do not 
think in 1929 and 1930 that people were anticipating war. It is 
certainly true that Wayne County Airport was very useful to the 
Ferrying Command and Air Transport Command during the war and 
was used for purposes of military transportation. At the end of the 
war—anc this is in line with Mr. Wilson’s remarks—the city of De- 
troit had no airport capable of handling four-engine equipment. This 
airport could not be certificated for four-engine equipment under the 
airline type of loads. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean—— 

Mr. Joy. Wayne County. I missed one step. In 1938 a small ter- 
minal building was built on this airport which shows on the eastern 
perimeter of the field. It looks round here which it actually is not. 
The various airline signs were put up as a courtesy, maybe as a bait, 
TWA, American, Capital, and so on. But I believe it is correct to 
state that the amount of space in the lobby and airline offices and 
baggage handling and ticket counters was smaller in that building 
on its main floor than the present facilities at Detroit City and Detroit 
City was very crowded. That terminal building was never used for 
anything except CAA, occasional operators, and perhaps 1 or 2 other 
things, but it never did serve the purpose for which it was presum- 
ably built. That again was 1938 during which time the National 
Guard had expanded somewhat and had been there a long time. 

So then, at the end of the war, with the city having no airport 
that was suitable, we were faced with two choices. One was Willow 
Run, which was certainly born of war. The second was Flint, Bishop 
Airport at Flint, which was expanded at the time. Both of those 
airports would handle four-engine equipment. Where were you going 
to go? Flint is 60 miles or more from Detroit. That does not make 
— You could not do it. There was no choice but to go to Willow 

un. 

Again in line with Mr. Wilson’s remarks, I am sure everybody here 
remembers during the years of 1947 and 1948 things were awfully 
tough on the airlines and when they were forced to go into Willow 
Run to this enormous establishment and take over, every airline com- 
pany that was faced with that decision must have thought twice 
oefore it was answered affirmatively, because things were tough dur- 
ing those years in air travel. 

Then we come to the potential development of an airport for Detroit, 
and during the time I served as a member of the Michigan Aeronautics 
Commission I was also an alternate member of the Detroit Metro- 
politan Aviation Authority and we undertook to try to build an air- 

ort across the river in Windsor and we failed in our attempt to do so. 

o if Mr. Averill’s remarks were that Willow Run was a temporary 
airport, which we all hoped it would be because it really is not suitable, 
we were thinking in terms of the International Airport across the 
river in Canada. But that is dead and gone now and there is little 
hope that it will ever be revived. So we decided we had better come 
back to the United States and look around for a proper spot. Out of 
that evolved a site to the northeast side of the town known commonly 
as the Northeast Airport site. Meanwhile somehow or other millions 
and millions of dollars have been poured into the Wayne County Air- 
port. I had never heard of the airlines asking that this airport be 
developed for them. It is an aeronautical absurdity. They would not 
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think of doing it. People who are technically qualified on this 
subject would never take it. Willow Run which was there, born of 
war, not in the right place and nobody claims it is, but it is there. 
Wayne County was not there. Just the little one was there. 

If that were all that was there today, I do not know what you would 
do with it. It is fine for the use it could be put to without this addi- 
tional airport being built around it. The industrial companies which 
have: Douglases and Convairs and Lodestars, Twin Beeches and the 
single-engine airplanes, it is fine for that and having been built in 
1930 it is just nice to have it there. It would have been nice to have 
that little airport there, but it was not built for that reason because no- 
body ever thought that industry in general was going to wind up with 
the air fleet that we have today. It just was not envisioned. 

So now an entirely new airport has been built around the old air- 
port. The old airport scarcely exists any longer as an aeronautical 
facility. The runways are closed. The only place you can land is on 
the grass to the right of this long southwest runway and that is only 
done by small single-engine aircraft. There is still the big original 
hangar there built when the airport was built and some of the activity 
centers around there. But anything like a DC-3 or greater has to 
land on the new airport. 

Down the center of that southwest runway is a snow fence and on one 
side you will find airplanes taxiing and on the other side you will find 
automobiles. The jet approach here is in all sorts of conflict with 
ground activities, so it is virtually impossible for this old facility 


which cost I believe several million dollars, to have any aeronautica. 


use. 

The point I would like to establish is this: This land and its drainage 
and its concrete and everything else that went into it represents X 
millions of dollars. I submit to the committee that the X millions of 
dollars which are in all of this concrete and land could have been put 
anywhere. You could have put it anywhere in the State of Michigan 
or anywhere in the United States because it actually has no bear- 
ing on what was formerly the Wayne County Airport. The question 
is, How in the world did that ever come about? I do not have the 
answer for it but aeronautically speaking I believe it is technically 
wrong. 

‘ _ Biarin. Did Detroit City spend any money on that new 
acility ¢ 

Mir. Tot: The city of Detroit? 

Mr. BiatntK. Yes. 

Mr. Jor. City of Detroit pays, I believe, about 70 percent of the 
taxes in Wayne County and therefore made a substantiai contribution. 

Mr. Buatnrx. Was Wayne County the initiating governmental 
subdivision that provided for the construction of this new facility ? 

Mr. Joy. I think Mr. McElroy can answer that better than I can 
because there are several governmental bodies involved including the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Wayne in which the city of 
Detroit government is involved, the county of Wayne itself, and then 
the channeling entity of the Department of Aeronautics of the State 
of Michigan. The Detroit Aviation Commission, however, is not 
directly involved in it. . 

Mr. Mraper. Is not the Wayne County Road Commission ? 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Meaper. Have they not always operated the Wayne County 
Airport? 

r. Joy. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Mr. Meaprer. The old one as well as the new one? 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir; I think so. Mr. McElroy can clarify any errors 
I might offer. 

Therefore, the question is, Why was this airport built around the 
old one when it could have been put to so much better advantage some- 
where else? In Canada, on the northeast site, almost anywhere. 

I would like to read what the Airmen’s Guide, published by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and dated June 26, 1956, says in 
its Notices to Airmen. 


Detroit-Wayne Major Airport: Due to nonvisibality, tower unable to control 
traffic on ramp northside of old airport and eastern two-thirds of National Guard 
ramp on southeast side of old airport. Runways 5 and 23, 14 and 32, and old 
airport closed to all landings and takeoffs. Sod area northwest of runway 5 
and 23 and northeast of runway 14 and 32 available for light aircraft only, 
Runways 02 and 20 closed to large twin-engine aircraft 12,500 pounds gross and 
over. 

That writes the finis to this airport here, the old one. 

As a matter of record just in case it comes up, in case anybody should 
accuse me as a member of the State aeronautics commission of ever 
voting affirmatively for any funds to be expended on Wayne County 
Airport, I should like to say I did vote that way once, but I would like 
to qualify it because it is one of those nice little things that can be 
held against you. 

The question came up while Mr. Hough and I were members of 
the commission on giving approval of Wayne County Airport and it 
has been used in the ensuing years, and we did, in fact, give that 
but the question was not whether we thought that money should be 
expended—or I should speak for myself and not say “we”—on Wayne 
County aren because I certainly have never thought so and am 
on record all over the place opposing it. The question was one of 
technicality as to wheher this land was capable of being leveled, 
drained, whether runways could be built on it, whether its approaches 
were suitable, whether it was in a position in relation to the munici- 
pality and the surrounding towns so that it could be made into a 
proper airport. The department of aeronautics engineers came u 
with an affirmative answer. There was no choice but to say “Yes.” 
If I were faced with that same question, I think I would have to 
answer “yes” again, not because I wanted to see the airport there but 
because there is no question about it, it is technically all right, and 
the airport is there now to prove it and it is operating. 

I do not believe I have any further remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kireore. Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. Bratnix. No questions. 

Mr. Kixcore. Mr, Meader? 

_ Mr. Meaner. I believe you said you served on the Michigan Avia- 
tion Commission in the years 1949 and 1950? 

Mr. Jor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Can you recall any discussion or is there any record 
in the minutes of the Michigan Aviation Commission designating 
an “ie Airport as the passenger terminal for the city of 
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Mr. Joy. I do not believe there could be. I think it was too early. 
There was always the dream that it would be in the minds of some 
people but I recall no such items in the minutes or on the record of 
the department of aeronautics. 

Mr. Meaper. You would say at least up until 1950 or at least during 
the 2 years you served on the Michigan Aviation Commission there 
was no official action by the Michigan Aeronautics Commission desig- 
nating Wayne County Airport as the official passenger terminal for 
scheduled airplanes for service to Detroit ? 

Mr. Joy. No, sir, in my opinion there is no such thing in the record. 

Mr. Meaper. Would you be familiar with the action of the Michi- 
gan Aeronautics Commission prior to the time you served on it? 

Mr. Joy. I probably was at the time but my recollection would fail 
me now. 

Mr. Meaper. As far as you now recollect, was there any decision of 
that character made by the Michigan Aeronautics Commission prior to 
your service as a member of the commission ? 

Mr. Joy. I think no. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. Do you have a chart showing the relative position 
of the airports that the committee might have for their use? 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir, and you may have it. [Document was passed to 
Mr. Minshall. ] 

I could mark in the proposed northeast area if you would like to 
see it. 

Mr. Minsnwatu. I would. 

Mr. Joy. It is out in the clear approximately 15 miles from Self- 
ridge which, it is our understanding, is the desirable distance for in- 
strument work [marking map]. That is not exact. 

Mr. Meaper. Would it be possible to show on that chart the sites 
which had been in contemplation for the so-called Northwest Airport 
site and the International site at Windsor? 

Mr. Jor. Yes, sir, the Northwest is out around the 8 and 9 mile road 
out in here. I am not exactly certain how far west. May I ask Mr. 
Hough? He might be able to tell me. 

Mr. Hoven. ‘About Northwestern Highway about halfway going 
east from Middle Belt to Lahser Road, approximately where Lahser 
Road would intersect Northwestern Highway. 

Mr. Joy. Where in relation to Telegraph? Those other roads do not 
show. The International site was almost at the foot of the Ambas- 
sador Bridge. 

Mr. Mraper. I wonder if we could not ask Mr. Joy or Mr. Hough, 
either of you, if you would submit to the committee later on perhaps 
a chart showing the various sites which had been considered in the 
Detroit area. If you could, also indicate the air miles distance between 
the various sites. I imagine with a ruler you can figure it out pretty 
accurately. 

Mr. Joy. We will be glad to prepare it. 

Mr. Minswatt. I believe it would help if you put it on a map that 
would depict those distances rather than these air charts. These air 
charts get confusing. 

Mr. Joy. Would you rather have a road map or city map? 
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Mr. Minswauu. Just a chart showing the respective locations of 
these airports. 

Mr. Joy. We will be glad to have it drawn up and mail it to you. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Kizéore. Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Younger. I have only one question. I wonder whether or not 
Detroit in their aeronautical confusion took their pattern after the 
Federal pattern. 

Mr. Joy. It is entirely possible. 

Mr. Younger. I think that is where it originated. 

Mr; Kircorr, Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. MinsHatt. I have no questions. 

Mr. Meaper. I have one more question if I may. 

T asked you about the Michigan Aeronautics Commission adopting a 
resolution or in any other fashion officially designating Wayne County 
Airport as the passenger terminal for Detroit. 

Has the Detroit Aviation Commission taken an action on that 
subject during your service on it or prior thereto, if you know about it ? 

Mr. Joy. I was an original member of the Detroit Aviation Com- 
mission and I am positive that we have never gone on record as saying 
that the Wayne County Airport expansion should evolve into the 
mune airport for the city. 

Mr. Meaper. Have you taken any official position to the contrary ? 

Mr. Joy. No, sir; because it is not our bailiwick to get into that. 
Our job is to run the city airport and in spite of what the ordinance 
says, to try to build the Northeast site, but we have no official position 
with respect to Wayne County or Willow Run. 

Mr. Meaper. You have no connection with it but you have not taken 
any official position that Wayne Major or Wayne County Airport 
should not be the terminal for Detroit ? 

Mr. Joy. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Mmaper. You say there are five members of the commission ? 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. It is perfectly apparent your own position is Wayne 
Major should not be the terminal for Detroit. 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you happen to know the views of your colleagues 
on the Detroit Aviation Commission ? 

Mr. Joy. Yes. All my colleagues save one, who has not expressed 
himself, whom I suspect might be on the other side of the fence or let 
us say go along with what the mayor would prefer, are definitely of 
the opinion that the Northeast Airport should be the development and 
Willow Run should be the other. 

In other words, by the time we get the Northeast, if we ever do, the 
city will need both airports, Willow Run and Northeast. ‘ 

Mr. Mraver. Would it be in order to identify those members? 

Mr. Joy. I do not know whether it would be proper. I am happy 
to name them but I do not want to put myself in the position of speak- 
ing for them without their knowledge; although I think it is safe to 
say I am correct. 

Mr. Meraper. If you identify the one member that you thought 
might be on the other side, that would show it. 

Mr. Joy. Sure. The name of the other member who might be on 
the other side—I only said might, I would not want it to be construed 
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that I said he was against it—but the man who might be more in- 
clined to go along the other way is named Warren Carroll. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you happen to know how much money has been 
spent on the Wayne County site? 

Mr. Joy. The additional funds, new funds? 

Mr. Meaper. If you knew what the original was for the small air- 
port you mentioned, you knew that cost and the additional funds 
since the war, it would be helpful. If you do not have those figures 
we can get them somewhere else. ; 

Mr. Joy. I can probably find them as readily as I found that ordi- 
nance. 

Mr. Meaper. We can get it from the Wayne County officials. 

Mr. Joy. Their figures would be much more accurate than my guess. 

Mr. Meaper. Could you tell us the status of the site acquisition for 
the Northeast Airport? 

Mr. Joy. It is under condemnation now. There has been quite a 
lot of opposition from the political entities in that area to the site and 
it is subject to various kinds of lawsuits and is proceeding. When the 
main condemnation is going to start I do not know but it is in the hands 
of the corporation counsel of the city right now. 

Mr. Meaper. Can you give us any idea when the aviation commis- 
sion hopes that that Northeast Airport will be available to use? 

Mr. Joy. I think it would certainly take from the time that we got 
the go-ahead, if there were no more blocks in the way and the city 
had acquired all the property and the airlines had approved the type 
of airport, the runways, terminals and hangar layouts and all of that, 
it would certainly be from 3 to 5 years before it would be operable 
and might be flying off 1 runway, but I do not believe the airlines 
would move in in any full operational capacity until 3 to 5 years and 
perhaps Mr. Wilson can agree or amend my thinking. 

Mr. Kireore. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wuson. I would think Bill’s statement is about correct that it 
would be 3 to 5 years. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Kireore. Any further questions? 

Mr. Puaprncer. You are a member of the Michigan Aeronautics— 
is that the correct term ? 

Mr. Joy. The State entity is the Michigan Aeronautics Commis- 
sion, Department of Aeronautics. The city is the Detroit Aviation 
Commission. , 

_ Piaprncer. When were you a member of the State organization, 
sir? 

Mr. Joy. I was appointed by Gov. Kim Sigler to fill an unexpired 
term of another man who died and I served there I believe just alittle 
more than a year. 

Mr. Puarincer. When was that ? 

Mr. Joy. 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Does this body pass upon allocation of Federal aid 
to airport funds? 

Mr. Joy. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Puaprrneer. You mentioned before you had voted for some 
funds in connection with Detroit Wayne Major. 

Mr. Joy. It was not a case of voting for funds. It was a case of 
voting technical approval that the airport was suitable, that the land 
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there was suitable on which to build an airport. If that involved 
funds, which I am sure it did, this was something else again. 

Mr. Puiarincer. You did say that the State commission allocates the 
Federal aid to airport funds. 

Mr. Joy. Yes. 

Mr. Piapincer. Do you recall having voted for funds for Wayne 
Major during that period ? 

Mr. Joy. Not for funds as such, no. c 

Mr. Praprnorr. The chart on the allocation of funds for Wayne 
Major in 1949 and 1950, in 1949 was $1,030,000 and in 1950 was 
$1,407,810. 

You do not recall ever having approved allocation of Federal aid 
funds to Wayne Major during that period ? 

Mr. Joy. No. I think my tenure was about, I am not sure, but I 
think it was about from May to May, say May of 1949, mid-1949 to 
mid-1950. I would not have been on the commission, I think, all the 
time those funds were being voted. ! 

Mr. Piarrncer. Had you been aware that Federal aid funds had 
been allocated to Wayne Major prior to that time? 

Mr. Joy. Oh, yes; I think so. 

Mr. Puarincer. What was your understanding concerning the fu- 
ture use of Wayne Major when you were a member of the commission ? 

Mr. Joy. I had no understanding as to what the future use would be. 
I have already stated that it had been known to everyone connected 
with the aeronautical penetn involving the State and city that it is 
the dream of some, and has been for a long time, that Wayne County 
Airport would be made the municipal airport for the city. 

Mr. Pxartncer. You mentioned before at the time of the Airport 
Use Panel that city hall or the city administration preferred you not 
“— Has that inhibition been removed ? 

r. Joy. With respect to this testimony ? 

Mr. Piarrncer. Yes. 

Mr. Joy. Not to my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Piaprncer. The mayor has not changed his position either? 

Mr. Joy. I would think not. 

Mr. Puarincer. You referred to Detroit Wayne Major as an aero- 
nautical absurdity. This will apply as well, I assume, if the military 
use Wayne Major as the adherents of Willow Run would prefer. 

Mr. Joy. I do not think I quite follow you there. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Part of the— 

Mr. Joy. You mean if it is absurd for the airlines, it is absurd for 
the military ? 

Mr, Puarincer. I mean does that follow? 

Mr. Joy. I understand what you mean. 

Mr. Puarrineer. Yes. 

Mr. Joy. I could not say that because you have got it. My conten- 
tion is it was absurd to build it based on that picture there. Now that 
it is there, you cannot deny that. 

Mr. Piaprncer. What about the use of the airport now? 

Mr. Joy. It can be made into an operational airport. I have some 
information here from an Air National Guard jet pilot and his opin- 
ions on it. Would you like to hear them ? 

Mr. Puarincer. Yes. 
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Mr. Joy. Mr. Chairman, counsel has asked for some additional 
information. Am I at liberty to submit it? 

Mr. Kireore. Absolutely. 

Mr. Joy (reading) : 

Here is an aerial photo of Wayne County Airport showing some of the things 
which I think are wrong. 

I think at the moment I will not disclose hisname. He isa jet pilot. 

Mr. Piarrincer. I understood it was from the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Jor. Yes. 

Mr. Kricore. What yo are giving the committee is somebody else’s 
opinion in connection with the matter stated; is that right? 

Mr. Joy. This is the written opinion of a pilot who has been using 
this airport and his opinions of the operational limitations of it in its 
present configuration. 

Mr, Piarincer. This pilot is a member of the Air National Guard? 

Mr. Joy. Yes. 

Mr. Puarincer. This is not the official position of the Air National 
Guard ? 

Mr. Joy. No; and as a matter of fact I do not want to get him in any 
trouble. Maybe I better not answer. Maybe I just better not read 
these things. 

Mr. Mrnsuauy. Do you share these same views and opinions ex- 
pressed in the letter ? 

Mr. Joy. His thinking is sound. 

Mr. Mrinsuaxu. Just tell us your views then. 

Mr. Joy. I will give you my views based on this: The airport was 
built with no provisions for reaching the terminal by automobile. 
Entrance is now made off Middle Belt and cars come too close to ends 
of certain runways. Traffic is halted when planes are using runway 
15 and I have been on the road when landing planes came very close to 
automobiles while landing on 21 left. Proposed new east-west runway 
will further complicate entrance to the terminal area by automobiles. 
It will have to be by underpass at least under one runway in order 
to reach the terminal. Jet traffic is now operating in an unsafe manner 
because of insufficient taxi strips from na of 21 Toft. 

This one here is not only my opinion. It is the opinion of practically 
every jet pilot I have ta ked to there and I know quite a number of 
them. Jets are often held at the end of the runway while other jets 
take off and land toward them and anybody who has ever flown a jet 
knows that is not a nice position to be in. 

_ Even though taxiways are badly needed, money this year is going 
into the new terminal. 

That is about it for the criticisms. 

Mr. Meaper. I think you were answering counsel’s question about 
calling it a technical monstrosity. 

Mr. Joy. Aeronautical absurdity. 

Mr. Mraper. Did the proximity of Wayne Major to Willow Run 
and density of air traffic, mingling high-speed jet traffic with commer- 
cial and executive traffic, have a bearing upon your thinking to come 
to that conclusion ? 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir; very much so. We have been throwing out a 
ery for airspace for years and it has been largely ignored. In fact, I 
would say the airspace problem has been entirely ignored and it says 
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so here on the first page of this panel report. I believe everybody here 
must be familiar with what this says, are you not? You are familiar, 
Mr. Chairman, with what the Airport Use Panel memorandum dated 
November 4, 1955, says about airspace ? 

Mr. Kircore. It is contained in our files. 

Mr. Joy. That has been ignored completely. The airspace prob- 
lem with the advent of the jet-passenger transport is going to be more 
and more of a problem. It is a terrible problem wherever you go and 
I see nothing being done in the development of this new airport here 
to alleviate that. In fact, it does just the opposite. I think it makes 
it a very serious problem. 

Mr. Mraper. The location being so close to the existing airport is 
not, in your judgment, sound aeronautical engineering ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Joy. That is correct, sir. 

Mrs. Grirritus. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Kiucore. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How much of this money is going into a new termi- 
nal and from where is the money coming that is going into the new 
terminal ? 

Mr. Joy. I cannot tell you that. I think Mr. McElroy can answer 
that accurately. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Do you know how large the terminal is to be? 

Mr. Joy. No; Ido not. 

Mrs. Grirritus. If they are to build a new terminal, would you 
think it possible that money is being expended on a terminal to put 
Wayne Major in a better competitive position for public opinion? 

Mr. Joy. I would suspect there is an element of accuracy in that; yes. 

Mr. Kiraore. Any further questions of Mr. Joy? 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Joy. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Kircore. Mr. Hough, please. Do you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you are about to give to this committee will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hoven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kireore. Please identify yourself for the record. 


TESTIMONY OF CASS S. HOUGH, FORMER CHAIRMAN OF MICHIGAN 
AERONAUTICS COMMISSION 


Mr. Hoven. I appear principally as a taxpayer protesting what I 
think is squandering of public funds. 

Mr. Kixcorz. This committee is glad to hear from the taxpayers. 

Mr. Meaner. No further identification necessary. 

Mr. Hoven. I also appear as former chairman of the Michigan 
en Commission appointed in 1947 and not reappointed in 

51. 

During that time—much has been said about what the commission 
did during that time in the granting of funds or in the channeling of 
Federal funds to Wayne County Airport. I would like to make the 
position of the commission at that time a little bit clearer than the 
record indicates. 

The record shows nothing but money appropriated or Federal funds 
channeled. The original request for funds from the State as matching 
funds for Federal funds from the Board of Wayne County Road Com- 
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missioners was on the basis of the improvement of the existing airport, 
not to build a new airport. With the improvement of Wayne County 
Airport the commission certainly had no fight. It needed improve- 
ment in several regards and the commission not only authorized the 
channeling of Federal funds but matched with State funds to give it 
needed improvements. The commission woke up after a couple of 
years to find out the Wayne County Road Commission was not im- 
proving Wayne County exactly but were building a new airport and 
at that time the great battle on the commission began as to how much 
money the Wayne County Road Commission could squeeze out of the 
Federal Government and out of the State for construction of this new 
airport. It has been said in the papers—at least press releases from 
the Wayne County Road Commission and other proponents of pour- 
ing more millions into Wayne County Airport—that Wayne County 
has always been the choice of the various governmental bodies in 
Michigan for a major air terminal or the major air terminal. Those 
are not the facts. As I say, the moneys that were appropriated by the 
commission during the time I was its chairman were, the bulk of them 
at least, for improvement of the existing airport and not construction 
of a new airport. 

Just to tie that part of the record up, it is a matter of record which 
your counsel has, Mr. Meader, of several dissenting votes on my part 
at the time funds were requested for the building of a new airport. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have those excerpts here? If you have them it 
might be quicker to get them. 

Mr. Hoven. I can develop them in a couple of minutes as I go 
through. I havea very hazy outline of what I would like to do here. 

The judgment of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission in the early 
days of the Wayne County Road Commission trying to redevelop its 
pet project at Wayne County was based, and our opposition at that 
time to doing other than improve the existing facilities, was based in 
a large measure on two things: The fact that the airlines had moved 
to Willow Run and were satisfied with Willow Run as an air terminal 
at that time and, secondly, that they had said in no uncertain terms 
that the development of Wiyne County Airport was of no interest to 
them whatsoever. I quote from the minutes of the Michigan Aeronau- 
tics Commission of September 3, 1947. This is in the matter of sub- 
stantiating what I said about moneys to be used for improvement of 
Wayne County Airport and not development of a new airport. 

Wayne County Road Commission requested Aeronautics Commission to pass 


the resolution requesting additional Federal-aid moneys for the improvement of 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport— 


not to build a new airport. The airlines, as I said, helped the commis- 
sion in its feelings as to what had been done about an airport terminal 
for Detroit area in saying on January 27, 1948, as follows, in a letter 
written by O. M. Mosier, vice president of American Airlines, to the 
then director of the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority. 
Answering your question of January 21 relative to proposed improvement of 
Wayne County Airport, which you estimate to require approximately $10 million, 


I wish to express the opinion of American Airlines. We have no position to take 
on the specific details— 


and so forth. He goes on to say: 


It is our opinion that the development of Willow Run has provided scheduled 
air transport operation with adequate airport facilities southwest of the metro- 
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politan district of Detroit and we do not believe that the improvement of Wayne 
County should be considered as a suppelmental or additional air transport field 
due to its general direction and proximity to Willow Run. 


Mrs. Grirrirus. What is the date of the statement? 
ie Hoven. January 27, 1948. I am trying to trace the statement 
about— 


that all along funds have been made available to Wayne County Airport because 
everybody thought it should be the major air terminal— 


which is not so. 
Next paragraph: 


‘We have wanted for some time and still do want to encourage the city of 
Detroit to plan and develop a transport airport northeast or northwest of the 
metropolitan area conveniently located and of adequate facilities to accom- 
modate modern transport aircraft. Of course, we would be willing to negotiate 
contracts on such a basis. 


I would like to say this. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if it would not be appropriate for the min- 
utes he referred to and the letter to be incorporated in the record if 
you have copies. 

Mrs. Grurrtrus. Do you have copies? . 

Mr. Hoven. These are the only copies I have. The originals of these 
are in the files I gave to you. 

Mrs, Grurrrrus. Then we have them. 

‘Mr. Hovex. Are they identified properly ? 

Mr. Puaprncer. What is the date of the letter from Mr. Mosier ? 

Mr. Hove. January 27, 1948. 

Mr. Puapinerr. And the minutes? 

Mr. Hoven. September 3, 1947. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. Without objection, we will incorporate those two 
items in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, 
New York City, N. Y., January 27, 1948. 
Mr. EuGENE V. FryHorr., 
Director, Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority, 
Cadillac Square Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Fryrnorr: In answer to your inquiry of January 21 relative to the 
proposed improvement of Wayne County Airport, which you estimate to require 
approximately $10 million, I wish to express the position of American Airlines. 

We have no position to take on the specific design, planning, or improving of 
Wayne County Airport insofar as it has to do with airport contribution to avia- 
tion in general. However, it is our opinion that the development of Willow Run 
has provided scheduled air transport operation with adequate airport facilities 
southwest of the metropolitan district of Detroit, and we do not believe that the 
improvement of Wayne County should be considered as a supplemental or addi- 
tional air transport field due to its general direction and proximity to Willow Run. 

We have wanted for some time and still do want to encourage the city of Detroit 
to plan and develop a transport airport, north, northeast, or northwest of the 
metropolitan area, convenientiy located and of adequate facilities to accommodate 
modern transport aircraft. Of course, we would be willing to negotiate con- 
tracts on such an airport based on current fees and rental charges, as sug- 
gested in your recent letter. 

We will agree to cooperate with all public officials and other airlines serving the 
city of Detroit in the planning of the above airport or would consider again the 
basis of an international airport which was suggested on the Canadian side if 
the site was accessible to rapid transit to midtown Detroit, and if governmental 
restrictions and regulations could be modified in such a manner as not to impede 
ingress and egress of domestic passengers. 
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We want to reemphasize the importance of the development of this needed 
close-in additional airport, and we stand ready to join with any public or private 
group or groups in expediting the planning, design, and development of such @ 
project. 

Very truly yours, 
O. M. Mostrr, Vice President. 


Excerrts From MINUTES OF MICHIGAN AERONAUTICS COMMISSION, MEETING OF 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1947 
* * * * * OK Bd 


Some pertinent facts regarding the Federal airport program authorized by the 
Federal Airport Act of 1946 were given by the director. 

It was reported by the director that the Wayne County Road Commission had re- 
quested the aeronautics commission to pass a resolution requesting additional 
Federal-aid moneys for the improvement of the Detroit Wayne Majer Airport. 

It was moved by Commissioner Walsh and supported by Commissioner Hough 
that the Michigan Aeronautics Commission endorse Federal aid for the im- 
provement of the Detroit Wayne Major Airport and contact the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in an effort to secure approval of an increase in the Federal air- 
port aid allocation from $250,000 to $750,000 as originally requested. Motion 
carried. 


* * * * * * * 


It was moved by Commissioner Walsh and supported by Commissioner Hough 
that $70,000 be appropriated from the discretionary fund to Wayne County to sup- 
plement the formula amount available to them prior to the establishment of the 
discretionary fund. Motion carried. 

Ea * * * * * * 


[From Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, October 26, 1948] 


Roap Group Farts To Hatt Arrport ; Nore—AvIATION AUTHORITY RePort To Go 
OuT 


Wayne County Road Commissioner Leroy C. Smith tried unsuccessfully Mon- 
day to block the printing and distribution of a report by the staff of the Detroit 
Metropolitan Aviation Authority. 

Smith contended that publication of the report at this time would lead only 
to public confusion. 

The report recommended relegation of the Wayne County Airport, operated 
and being enlarged by the road commission, to a cargo airport and passenger 
terminal serving the western section of the Detroit area. 

The report also urged an immediate start on the international airport site 
near the. Windsor end of the Ambassador Bridge. 

The majority of the authority, led by Cass Hough; William Joy, of the Michigan 
Board of Aeronautics;.and Councilman Charles F. Edgecomb, favored printing 
and distribution of the report. 

A compromise agreement was reached by authorizing insertion of a letter 
explaining that the authority has taken no action on the report which includes 
recommendations by the authority’s staff. 

The battle opened when the authority’s director, Eugene V. Fryhoff, sought per- 
mission to print and distribute 2,000 copies of the report. 

It would be sent to organizations and individuals interested in the establish- 
rent of a suitable master plan of airports for the metropolitan district. 

Monday’s action was the second taken by the road commission to block distribu- 
tion of the report. 

Rarlier a letter and report by the road commission was distributed. It recom- 
mended that the authority staff’s report be placed on file. 

The letter charged that the cost of the international site had been underesti- 
mated by $6 million and that it was based on an overoptimistic estimate of pas- 
Senger traffic. 

The authority also was presented a countercharge that the Wayne County Air- 
port would cost more than twice the estimated $7 million expenditure in the next 
3 years to develop it into a major site. 
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It also pointed out that the Wayne County Airport was too far from Detroit and 
that there was no indication that the airlines would move to the Wayne County 
field even if it were developed. 

Mr. Hoveu. I would also like to make clear another reason why 
the-aeronautics commission in its position of being the department 
channeler for Federal funds as an as the division of State govern- 
ment authorizing expenditure of State funds, why moneys were allo- 
cated to Wayne County Airport for its improvement. 

During the nearly 5 years I served as chairman of the aeronautics 
commission the Wayne County Road Commission made any number of 
appearances before the Michigan Aeronautics Commission asking for 
funds, and in every single case the main thing they hung their case 
on was a request for money to improve the airport because the Air 
National Guard was at the airport. I think that is very significant. 
Here is a division of government which has a white elephant on its 
hands—and it would have been a much whiter elephant and bigger 
one if the Air National Guard was not operating out of the airport— 
coming to Michigan Aeronautics Commission asking for funds predi- 
cated mainly on the fact that the National Guard needed longer run- 
ways, better taxiways, and all things they needed because they were 
going to get jets, and so forth, and then at the same time practically 
refusing use of the airport to the military when the Navy indicated 
they wanted Wayne Major last year. 

It isa ridiculous position. 

I maintain that the aeronautics commission, at least on the occa- 
sions:I voted to channel some Federal] funds into Wayne County Air- 
port—and I am sure Mr. Joy will agree with me if he is here still that 
any of his votes that might have been cast the same way, were predi- 
cated, in a great measure, on the appeal for adequate defense facili- 
ties in the Detroit area because the Air National Guard was located 
there and had been ever since, I believe, 1933. 

Mr. Joy touched for a moment on the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation 
Authority set up perhaps in late 1947 or early 1948, I am not sure. 
It was the first attempt of the Detroit metropolitan area to solve its air- 
port: problem. We realized that both Wayne County and Willow 
Run were too far from the center of population or center of popula- 
tion so far as air travel was concerned. On the membership of the 
Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority the Michigan Aeronautics 
Commission was represented, the city of Detroit was represented, the 
county of Wayne was represented, the county of Macomb and the 
county of Oakland, two counties to the north of Detroit, because the 
airlines serve that entire metropolitan area. 

Had that group believed that the Wayne County Airport, either 
old: or new, was the right place for the airlines in the southeastern 
part of Michigan, that group would have taken the stand for the com- 
plete development of Wayne County Airport to the exclusion of 
everything else and do it as rapidly as possible. 

Quite to the contrary, the group felt that Wayne County Airport 
was not the site for the major air terminal for Detroit and made itself 
clear in a report which the Wayne County Road Commission did its 
best to suppress, and there are any number of newspaper articles ap- 
fearing during that time about the big line of cleavage in the Detroit 

fetropolitan Aviation Authority as to whether or not the report should 
be published. 
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Mr. Smith, the Wayne County road engineer, or whatever his title 
is, made one of his relatively rare appearances at the Detroit Metro- 
politan Aviation Authority meeting in an effort to suppress this re- 
port because the report relegated Detroit-Wayne Major Airport to a 
secondary role in the airport plan for Detroit. It indicated that it 
could play a secondary role so far as passengers were concerned and 
indicated it would be a fine military field along with Willow Run and 
that it would be a fine airfreight field. 

That is the reason Mr. Smith and his friends did their best to get 
the report suppressed. 

The report was finally printed, but in such innocuous form because 
of the votes he was able to muster among the political colleagues on 
the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority, that the report had 
little or no value. It was completely emasculated. The other mem- 
bers of the commission—speaking for myself and again for Mr. Joy 
who was on the metropolitan aviation authority—allowed the report 
to be printed in even its emasculated form. Moreover, because of 
the fact that at that time we still had hopes for the Windsor so-called 
International Airport in Windsor. 

We had a more or less verbal understanding, a tacit agreement, if 
you will, with Mr. Smith and the votes he was able to muster on the 
authority that if we would strike from the report the inference that 
Wayne County Airport would never amount to very much, he would 
be willing to go along and help us develop the International site. 

I maintain that was a reasonable trade for a group who were charged 
basically with trying to get a major airport for the city of Detroit 
conveniently located. 

I do not need to tell you on the committee that trades are made all 
the time. You could give me “cards and spades” on trades, but in 
this case it was a definite trade. Mr. Smith did not keep his word. 
Mr. Smith is even quoted in the paper—and I am sure the paper 
quoted him accurately (not more than 3 weeks after Mr. Smith prom- 
ised his support for helping get the International Airport at Windsor 
or another airport) he is quoted in the paper as saying “he scoffed at 
the probability of an international airport ever serving Detroit in 
Windsor”—to show you the way agreements are honored. 

The Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority wanted the Windsor 
site very badly. It is my personal opinion that had the authority 
been constituted on lines other than political that the authority would 
have been able to secure the international site and develop that air- 
port. Anyone who knows the Detroit area realizes that 8 minutes 
from downtown Detroit for a major airport is about as fine a thing 
as can be achieved. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Hough, while you are discussing the International 
Airport at Windsor, I wonder what were the problems and what was 
it that resulted in failure there? 

Mr. Hoveu. The problems were no more than you would find for 
the development of any major airport in my opinion. The Canadian 
Government, the Department of Transport wick regulates aviation 
affairs as the Department of Commerce does in this country, at first 
were not only. interested but were delighted with the idea of having 
plarge airport located to serve Windsor and Detroit as this one would 
do. 
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I was not part of the many international conferences; I attended 
a couple. I don’t know why the thing finally did not materialize. 
I don’t know why the Canadian Government began to cool off. I 
have my ideas. I suspect why it was done, but I have no proof of 


why. 

The problems were not manifold. The residents of West Sand- 
wick, Ontario, where the airport would have been located, aided and 
abetted by people in the United States who didn’t want the Interna- 
tional Airport, finally got themselves together and raised a hue and 
cry about the location of the airport in West Sandwick. But for the 
first 6 months of the plan, when they knew it would be located there, 
they had no objections whatsoever. It was only after they were urged 
on by groups who didn’t want the airport located there that these 
peop e finally petitioned the Canadian Government to refuse the 
ocation of the airport there. 

Mr. Meaper. How about the problem of immigration and customs ? 

Mr. Hoven. Relatively simple. The airport was located at the 
south end, substantially of the Ambassador Bridge. The plan called 
for an additional roadway directly to the airport, about a mile and 
a half, completely fenced, so people landing at the International Air- 
port coming into Detroit, for example, or any place in Michigan 
would come into the American terminal, go in buses, or go across the 
bridge without customs. The Canadian airplanes were to land on 
the same airport but use a different part of the terminal separated 
from the American terminal. It was a simple thing in essence. 

Mr. Meaper. The immigration and customs problems did not exist ? 

Mr. Hoveu. That is right. There were a few problems as to how 
the revenue from the field should be divided and how the costs of 
maintenance should be divided. It was finally decided that a fair 
way would be on the basis of air traffic movements, or proportionate 
pro rata share. Both revenues and costs of operations should be 
allocated in that way. 

It was a pretty straightforward kind of thing. Land was relatively 
cheap. It was flat. The approaches were good. It had everythin 
that an airport needed. I believe Mr. Wilson will bear that out, an 
the report of the airlines committee investigating this site indicated 
that, but it didn’t happen. 

I merely pointed out the international site as another example of 
how every time an airport has been proposed for the city of Detroit, 
other than Wayne County, it has met the same kind of difficulties. 

The northwest site, the international site, and now the northeast 
site, met that fate because somebody is bound and determined that 
the white elephant will be made bigger and better out at Wayne 
County Airport, and to pull their chestnuts out of the fire for a 
miserably and poorly planned expenditure made some twenty-odd 
years ago in that area. 

I would like to reemphasize the fact that all the time—I was on the 
aeronautics commission—with the exception of the last year that a 
request came from the county of Wayne through the Wayne County 
Road Commission for Federal funds channeled through the com- 
mission and for State funds for the development of the new airport, 
or even the improvement of the old airport, it was always emphasized 
that the Air National Guard had to have these facilities; and now 
they want to throw out the Air National Guard. 
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I would like to clear up one other thing. A question was asked, 
Madam Chairman, about the position of the State aeronautics com- 
mission as regards the channeling of Federal funds. 

The Federal Airport Aid Act allows the CAA to deal directly 
with a municipality if it chooses. It also permits the State, if the 
State has a body set up to do so, to act as the channeling agency for 
Federal funds in the State. 

The last two large appropriations, while I was on the aeronautics 
commission, made ‘by the commission of Federal funds were in its 
capacity as a channeling agency and not as an allocating agency. I 
want to make that clear. 

The Wayne County Road Commisison put the Michigan Aeronau- 
tics Commission in a very tough position, which they are adept at 
doing. They put us in the position that if we said “no” in the channel- 
ing of Federal funds into Wayne County Airport we were denying 
Federal funds to the State of Michigan. Funds would presumably 

0 to waste, and no use would be made of the funds, and they might 
just as well be in Michigan. 

Mr. Youncer. What year was that? 

Mr. Hoven. This was in 1949 and 1950, 1950-51. I am not abso- 
lutely sure but it was toward the end of my chairmanship of the 
commission. 

That is about all I have to say. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. In that year what kind of funds did Willow Run 
get from the Federal Government? Do you recall? 

Mr. Hoveu. I can say in general that Willow Run has gotten prac- 
tically no funds from the Federal Government compared to what 
Wayne County has gotten. Others who know more about this should 
testify on it. 

Take the year 1948, for example. Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
received $1,061,600 ; Willow Run got no funds. 

Mr. Piarrncer. When was that? 

Mr. Hoven. The Federal-aid 1949 program. The funds were al- 
located on July 2, 1948, but it was for the 1949 program. 

(See following chart for aid funds allocation for Michigan :) 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. Is that because the agencies in Detroit and Wayne 
County requested it only for Wayne Major ? 

Mr. Hoven. No. I would say not without knowing exactly, but 
Willow Run through its operating company has been kind to the 
taxpayers, and the only time they have asked for Federal funds is 
when the airport needed it badly. I think they have asked 3 times and 
have gotten funds once, or perhaps asked 4 times and gotten them 
twice. The last request for funds was turned down because of some 
legal technicality, despite the fact it was perfectly legal for Federal 
funds to be expended at Willow Run Airport. 

Getting back to the moneys expended question, again in 1950, which 
would be the funds for the 1951 fiscal program, there were $304,647.50 
appropriated for Detroit-Wayne Major Airport from the Michigan 
Legislature and nothing for Willow Run. 

Mr. Grirrirus. Do you happen to know on what they base their re- 
quests for funds from the Legislature? Is it on the theory of defense 
or to build up an airport for the city ? 

Mr. Hoven. I don’t believe I understand your question. 

Mrs. GrirFitHs. When Wayne Major requests funds from the Leg- 
islature, what is the basis of the request ? 

Mr. Hovex. I don’t know what the basis is now. During the time 
I was chairman of the commission, with the exception of the last year, 
every request was made on the basis of just improvements to the exist- 
ing airport and basically to take care of the Air National Guard. 

nat they have done since I left the commission I don’t know, except 
I know they have spent a lot of money. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Mr. Hough, you mentioned this matter about De- 
troit-Wayne Major obtaining money for improvement rather than 
building a new airport. Is there implicit in that statement that after 
they received these moneys presumably for improvement, they diverted 
the funds to be used for the construction of a new airport; or does 
the improvement coincide with the plans to build a new airport? Dol 
make myself clear ? 

sa Hoven. Yes, you do. I want to make sure I make myself 
clear. 
_ I don’t know that I can answer it quite as simply as you have asked 
it. 

It is my opinion that after certain “improvements,” and I put that 
in quotes, were made, then the plan for the enlargement or the new 
airport was sprung, and already so much money had been put in there 
that there was little difficulty in getting CAA funds, additional CAA 
funds, to go along. That probably doesn’t make sense to you. It 
makes sense to me but wecbably not to you. 

I wouldn’t say there is any thing implied, I did not imply that 
they deliberately set about to hoodwink anybody in the allocation 
of these funds. 

I will say in my own mind (and Mr. Joy brought it up) and in the 
minds of several others in the commission at that time, we were help- 
ing them get funds for the improvement of an existing airport rather 
than the building of a new airport. All of a sudden we woke up 
with what Mr. Joy referred to as an aeronautical monstrosity, or what- 
ever phrase he used. 

Of course, the bulk of this has been done since I was on the com- 
mission. 
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Mr. PuapiNcer. When were you on the commission ? 

Mr. Hoveu. I was appointed in May of 1947 and I served the bal- 
ance of that year, 1948, 1949, and 1950, and then I served for about 
another 6 months after that because nobody was appointed to take my 
place even though my term had expired. 

Mr. Piarincer. Does the commission audit or inspect to see what 
is going on, or are allocations based merely on allotments? 

xs oueH. There was such a cleavage on how these funds should 
be spent that the last two votes while I was on the commission merely 
channeled Federal funds (to point out the position of the commission) , 
which the State did not match. 

You will find in material submitted to you, and which you say you 
have, the records of the commission which will indicate that the motion 
was made clearly channeling Federal funds and which did not imply 
an approval by the commission as a body, of what was being done at 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

Mr. Meaper. First, Mr. Hough, I think your biographical sketch 
was altogether too brief, identifying yourself as a taxpayer and a 
former chairman of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission. 

Could you give us more detail, particularly your interest in avia- 
tion and your activities ? 

Mr. Hoven. I have been flying 30 years. I have a considerable 
amount of time, I don’t know how much, about fourteen and a half or 
fifteen thousand hours. I served during World War II in the Euro- 
pean theater. I still hold an ATR, one of the low numbered ones. 

Mr. Meaper. What is that? 

Mr. Hoveu. Air transport rating and instrument rating. 

I am not trying to set myself up as an expert because I am here 
asa taxpayer. I am mad as can be about the money going down the 
drain. ‘That is the understatement of the year, too. 

Mr. Meaper. I had the pleasure of meeting a friend of yours who 
served with you in England during World War II who told me you 
were the first pilot to go through the sound barrier and live to tell 
about it. Would you tell the committee about that? 

Mr. Hoven. That probably is not true. I am alive, but the first 
part of it is not true. 

I never claimed to, and the Air Force which released some publicity 
never claimed I went through the sound barrier. Some journalist got 
hold of that and said I did. I doubt very much if it was done because 
the airplane was going straight down and I just reported the indicated 
speed and somebody computed it was pretty fast. There were no 
claims made for it at all. 

But I have lived all my life in the Detroit area, I was born there as 
was my dad, his father and his father. 

Mr. Meaper. I don’t think you mentioned your business. 

Mr. Hovex. I make BB guns, air rifles. 

Mr. Meaper. I believe you fly your own plane now? 

Mr. Hoven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. In fact you flew down here for this hearing? 

Mr. Hoveu. That is right, from Willow Run. 

Mr. Meaper. Incidentally, what would you say about Willow Run 
as an airport, its adequacy from the point of view of approaches and 
traffic? Is it a good airport? 

Mr. Hoveu. f think it is the finest airport I have ever landed in. 
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Mr. Meaver. Do you know anything about the safety record at 
Willow Run? 

Mr. Hoven. Like Bob Wilson I am a little hesitant to quote safety 
records, but to my knowledge there never has been a fatal accident at 
Willow Run Airport. It is not only a fine airport but its approaches 
are good, it is well laid out, it has everything that a major commercial 
airport should have, and has had ever since it was built. 

True, the terminal building is not the most beautiful thing in the 
world, but as I am sure Colonel Miller will tell you, the airlines 
through Antsco are about to undertake some major improvements in it. 

Again as a taxpayer I am delighted when private corporations 
like Antsco, made up of the operating airlines, are willing to do these 
a at no expense to the taxpayers. I think that is the way it should 

e done. 

They, Antsco, have taken an airport, as Bob Wilson pointed out, that 
nobody wanted. The Federal Government was begging people to 
take it. They have taken it, kept it in excellent repair, and have spent 
their money wisely as they went along, not making any fancy terminals 
out of it yet, but they have done all the things that had to be done 
aeronautically. 

Now they are getting ready to improve the terminal building to the 
point where it will be adequate. 

It will not be plushy Tike San Francisco which is so often quoted 


in the press by the mastermind Richards. 
Mr. Youncer. You made a statement that Willow Run was the 
finest airport you ever landed in. Have you ever landed in the San 


Francisco Airport? 

Mr. Hoven. Yes. I like the approaches at Willow Run much 
better than I do San Francisco. The terminal is beautiful in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Youncer. You don’t like to come in over the water? 

Mr. Hoven. Not if you can help it, but you cannot come in any 
other way. I don’t like to take off to the west with its prevailing 
winds, and with that range of hills staring you right in the face. 

Mr. Younaer. Nobody has ever hit them. 

Mr. Hoven. Nobody ever hit a television antenna until Governor 
Sigler did about 3 years ago, either. He is pretty dead as a result of 
it now. Somebody will some day, as sure as God made little apples. 

It is a fine airport, Willow Run. As a taxpayer, I think we ought 
to encourage the sort of thing the airlines are doing there. The rail- 
road stations were a little dirty for a long time and it took a long 
time to clean them up, but they are doing it just as Antsco is doing it 
at the terminal at Willow Run. 

Instead of pouring millions and millions of dollars into Wayne 
County Airport, that nobody except the Wayne County Road Com- 
mission wants, this is the thing to spend money on, the improvement of 
Willow Run. 

_Mr. Youncer. We had that up before, whether it is possible for the 
airports to é $n on use charges to help defray the expenses and also 
for the CAA to put on use charges for the services that it renders to 
certain airlines to help pay and defray itsexpenses. We have had that 
in the hearings. 

Mr. Hovex. I am not well versed in economics of the operation 
even to comment on that. 
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Mr. Mraper. Would you care to give your views on the adequacy 
of Wayne Major Airport? What is wrong with it? If it is an areo- 
nautical absurdity, could you say why ? 

Mr. Hoveu. Certainly not as an expert, because I am not an expert 
on airports or anything, for that matter. 

It is an absurdity as far as I am concerned, and I think the way Bill 
(Mr. Joy) meant it—absurd that all those dollars should have been 
spent so close to Willow Run despite the fact that even now the airlines 
want to stay at Willow Run. 

It is interesting to note, in this letter I quoted from Mr. Mosier, 
saying that “we don’t want anything but Willow Run until we can 

t an airport on the other side of the city,” he is suddenly the one who 
had a great deal to do with the signing of the contract between Amer- 
ican and Wayne County Airport, all of a sudden—bingo. 

Nobody ever has been able to answer me why the fast shift. Maybe 
the committee will be able to find out why the fast shift. 

I think Madam Chairman asked about the allocation of funds to 
Willow Run. In 1951, at the time Detroit-Wayne Major Airport was 
allocated $250,000, I was not on the commission then, there was 
$160,000 allocated to Willow Run Airport, and I think at that time 
that was the first moneys that had been allocated to Willow Run Air- 
port in all the time since the war. 

Everything else the airlines have taken care of themselves. 

At the same time Wayne Major got $250,000, and Kent County got 
$200,000, and Capital City Airport in Lansing got $200,000. 

Mr. Meaper. You are talking about the way it was passed by the 
commission or how it was allocated by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration ? 

Mr. Hoveu. This comes from the minutes of the meeting of March 
22,1951, of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission. 

Mr. Mrapver. The CAA may have made some adjustment to those 
figures which may account for any discrepancy between your figures 
and the chart which the CAA got out? 

Mr. Hoven. Yes. When I ceased to be a member of the commission 
my files became pretty sketchy. What I got I got from papers. 

Mr. Meraper. Just to summarize your testimony on this matter of 
approval of public bodies of Detroit-Wayne Major as a terminal for 
Detroit, do I understand the Detroit Metropolitan Authority and the 
Michigan Aeronautics Commission, and the Detroit Aviation Com- 
mission all during the time that you had any connection with any of 
them were opposed to Wayne Major being the principal passenger air 
terminal for Detroit ? 

Mr. Hoven. During the time I was on the Michigan Aeronautics 
Commission as its chairman the Detroit Aviation Commission didn’t 
exist. 

Mr. Meaper. You never served as a member of that commission ? 

Mr. Hoveu. I don’t live in Detroit, and I couldn’t serve on it. 

Mr. Meaper. You were a member of the Michigan Aeronautics 
Commission—— 

Mr. Hoven. And an exofficio member of the metropolitan board. 
We had the chairman and the director of the department on the board, 
paid director of the department, and one alternate, Mr. Joy, during the 
time he was on the commission. He was the alternate on the DMAA. 
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Mr. Mrapver. During the time you served on those two commis- 
sions, and up until the end of your service, is it or is it not true that 
the position of those bodies was opposed to the establishment of Wayne 
Major as the commercial passenger terminal for Detroit? 

Mr. Hoveu. That is true. 

Mr. Mraper. And if there were any public bodies that were of the 
opposite opinion they were the Detroit City Council, Wayne County 
Board of Supervisors, and the Wayne County Road Commission ? 

Mr. Hoveu. I will point this out if I can lay my hands on it quickly : 

Speaking of the Detroit Common Council being opposed, rather 
you said the Detroit Common Council might have been in Wayne 
County’s corner, so to speak, as over and against the Michigan Aero- 
nautics Commission and the DMAA. 

Mr. Meaper. As I recall, in the hearings in Detroit it was repre- 
sented to the Airport Use Panel that all of the official bodies had desig- 
nated Wayne Major as the terminal for Detroit. 

This hearing has developed that the three bodies having something 
to do with aviation had only not approved it but were opposed to— 

Mr. Hoven. Two bodies, the Michigan Aeronautics Commission and 
the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority. The Detroit Aviation 
Commission, up until 1953 or 1954, didn’t exist. 

Mr. Joy. An ordinance was written in 1949 and made into law in 
1950. 

Mr. Mraper. Let us leave the aviation commission out of it. I be- 
lieve Mr. Joy covered that in his testimony. 

Didn’t you say that the Detroit Aviation Commission, Mr. Joy, was 
opposed to designating Wayne Major as the terminal for Detroit? 

Mr. Joy. I think what I said was that it doesn’t fall within our 
jurisdiction to oppose Wayne Major or Willow Run or any other 
airport. 

Mr. Meaper. On the other hand, then, you never approved it because 
you had no jurisdiction to approve it? 

Mr. Joy. I implied, at least by negative inference, inasmuch as we 
didn’t come out and say we would like to see Wayne County Airport 
designated as the municipal airport for the city and the area, that 
there would be perhaps a majority of members who would feel as I do. 

Mr. Hovex. a inferred that the common council might have been 
extremely pro-Wayne Major Airport at the time that the Michigan 
Aeronautics Commission was opposed to it as a major air terminal. 

As a matter of fact, and it 1s documented, the Detroit Common 
Council in 1949 O. K.’d the airport in Windsor. They were all pro 
the international site. 

By inference it was to be the main airline terminal for Detroit, 
not Wayne Major as the proponents of Wayne Major would lead you 
to believe, that all through the years that was planned to be the major 
terminal. 

You have this in your files, too, I believe. It is an article from 
the Detroit Free Press dated February 28, 1949. 

Mr. Meaper. Reporting on action by the Detroit Common Council? 

Mr. Hoven. Yes; in the matter of the International Airport. 

Mr. Mraper. Other than that did the Detroit Common Council to 
your knowledge ever take any position directly or by inference opposed 
to the establishment of Wayne Major as the Detroit terminal ? 
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Mr. Hoveu. I have no knowledge of that. All I know is that the 
Detroit Common Council were 100 percent, with one exception, there 
was one dissenting vote of Bill Comstock in favor of the international 
site at Windsor. 

Mr. Meaper. Contrary to the impression which I believe was pre- 
sented to the Airport Use Panel hearings in Detroit, it appears from 
this testimony today that those public bodies which had some respon- 
sibilities in the field of aviation, not only did not endorse Wayne 
Major as Detroit’s terminal but opposed designating Wayne Major as 
Detroit’s passenger terminal. 

Mr. Hoveu. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. Whatever public bodies were of the opposite opinion 
had no responsibilities directly in the field of aviation and could not 
be regarded as experts but political bodies having wide jurisdiction 
over governmental affairs. 

Mr. Hoven. That is correct. 

The report which was written by the staff of the Detroit Metro- 
politan Aviation Authority, without any political considerations or 
anything else, but written on the basis of what is best for the city of 
Detroit, the one I referred to a while back is the one that caused such 
a furor, clearly in the original report relegated Wayne County Airport 
to a secondary role in the city’s plans for air, designating it as the 
main cargo field for Detroit, and also recognizing the fact that the Air 
National Guard was going to expand and would need more facilities 
at that time, so it was to be a combination of military and cargo, 
recognizing the fact that Detroit had an adequate west side airport. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Mr. Hough, I want to tell you personally how much 
I appreciate your appearing here and testifying this morning. I am 
sure the rest of the committee joins with me. 

Since you did not say it, I am sure the committee will be glad to 
say it with you, we do regard you as an expert. 

Mr. Hovex. Thank you. 

I would like to offer this, if you do not have it, supporting what I 
said about the report, Madam Chairman, of the Detroit Metropolitan 
Aviation Authority. 

ae Grirritus. All right. It will be accepted and placed in the 
record. 

Mr. Hoven. That deals with the big fight that went on about it. 

Mrs. Grirritus. This committee will adjourn and meet again in this 
room tomorrow morning at 10 a. m. 

There will be an afternoon meeting tomorrow unless rollcalls pre- 
vent it. 

That meeting will occur at 2 p. m. 

(Committee adjourned at 12: 30 p. m.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1956 


Howse or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LeGaL AND Monetary AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 05 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Martha Griffiths presiding. 
Present: Representatives Griffiths, Meader, Younger, and 
Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel, and Eliz- 
abeth Heater, clerk. 
. Grirrirus. The meeting will come to order. 
Mr. McElroy, I believe you will testify first. Would you like to step 
right up here, Mr. McElroy? 
ill you give your name and address to the reporter? 
Mr. McEtroy. John P. McElroy, representing Wayne County, 726 
City-County Building, Detroit,Mich. | 
Mrs. Grirriras. Will you raise your right hand and solemnly swear 
that the testimony you are about to give before this committee is the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 
Mr. McE troy. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN P. McELROY, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, 
WAYNE COUNTY ROAD COMMISSION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. McEtroy. Madam Chairman, the brief that I am going to 

resent has been signed by the chairman of the board of supervisors, 

. Edward Conner, and the chairman of the Board of Wayne County 

Road Commissioners, Mr. Michael J. O’Brien, and I would like to 
leave this copy with the committee. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. By all means. 

Mr. McEtroy. As the official copy. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And the reporter has a copy, I believe. 

Mr. McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Minsu4tu. It is the same report that we have here; isn’t it? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes; but this is the signed copy. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. McE roy. First I would like to present, Madam Chairman, a 
map with legend showing the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport in its 
present phase of construction, so that the committee may have it for 
the record. 

(The document referred to may be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 

Mr. McEtroy. Madam Chairman, members of the committee, the 
following brief is presented to assist the Legal and Monetary Sub- 
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committee of the House Committee on Government Operations in its 
determination of the so-called Detroit-Wayne Major versus Willow 
Run controversy. : 

(See exhibits to the brief in the append, exhibit 21, p. 1200.) 

Mr. McEtroy. The President’s Airport Use Panel conducted public 
hearings in Detroit, Mich., during the month of June 1955, in order to 
determine in the best interests of the public, the most feasible 
civil/military utilization of airports, existing and proposed, in the 
Detroit metropolitan area. 

This brief, in the main part, is a recapitulation of the factual ma- 
terial presented on behalf of the Board of Supervisors of the County 
of Wayne and the Board of County Road Commissioners of the County 
of Wayne at the said public hearing. 

At the onset, we wish to make it clear that as the public agency 
charged with the operation and management of the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport, that the tentative title for these hearings is somewhat 
anomalous, since we do not view ourselves as being in controversy with 
the proper operation and management of the Willow Run Airport. 

We do, however, readily admit that the continued development of 
the Detrgit-Wayne Major Airport as the major air passenger terminal 
serving the Detroit metropolitan area is a question of public moment 
and deserving of serious consideration by all public officials charged 
with airport affairs. 

The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport has been established as a major 
commercial air terminal. 


In our opinion, the existing airport situation in the Detroit metro- 
politan area does not reflect the best interests of the public being served 
thereby and does not reflect the sincere thinking of all governmental 
agencies charged with the overall problem of en planning and 


administration for this area. We most emphatically state that for a 
period in excess of 10 years, with the active support and expenditure 
of funds by all governmental agencies and officials concerned, includ- 
ing the CAA, the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, which was originally 
established in 1928, has been developed for the purpose of serving as 
the major commercial air terminal for the Detroit metropolitan area. 

We shall demonstrate by the presentation of factual data, without 
vindictive or argumentative presentation of such facts, that the ex- 
penditures of public moneys at the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport by 
all governmental agencies concerned has been dictated by the force 
of public necessity in an effort to supply the air-traveling public in 
this area with the type of air-terminal facilities they deserve at a 
location most convenient to them. 

The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is owned by the county of Wayne, 
Mich., and its operation and management is vested in the Board of 
County Road Commissioners of the County of Wayne, Mich. {. 

Designated as an international express-type airport by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, this airport is a 4-mile-square tract on the 
Detroit Industrial Expressway at Middle Belt Road, approximately 20 
minutes via modern expressways from downtown Detroit. The air- 
port is improved with 4 runways of reinforced concrete, all of which 
are 200 feet wide, varying in thickness from 11 to 23 inches, varying in 
length from 5,815 to 7,900 feet, capable of handling the largest. com- 
mercial-type aircraft now operational. 
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Two additional runways will be built to complete the master plan, 
and all runways can be extended to accommodate any type of aircraft 
now proposed. 

Mrs. Grirritus. May I interrupt? When will these runways be 
built? 

Mr. McExroy. When will the two additional runways be built? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. McE roy. As necessity decrees. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. Where will the funds come from? 

Mr. McEtroy. Those runways will be built from funds we hope to 
derive from the Federal, State, and county governments. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I see. You may proceed. 

Mr. McExroy. A centrally located terminal area contains a pas- 
senger terminal in the first stage of construction, including restaurant, 
offices, and control towers; a modern cargo building with cold storage 
and bonded freight facilities. The airport is a port of entry with 
United States customs and immigration facilities and services avail- 
able, which are presently used by Pan American World Airways for 
scheduled international passenger flights. 

There is an “instrument” runway, 7,900 feet long, equipped with 
instrument landing system. Airport eS aE have been com- 
pletely cleared in accordance with Civil Aeronautics Administration 


requirements and are protected by the provisions of the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport Zoning Ordinance, a copy of which is attached 
hereto as exhibit 1. I might add here that this zoning ordinance 
which was passed at a special session of the Michigan Legislature 


called by Governor Williams is considered the model zoning ordinance 
in the United States. 

In addition there are 10 hangar buildings, containing a total of 217,- 
300 square feet. All of this hangar space is presently under lease to 
such industrial concerns as the Ford Motor Co., General Motors Corp., 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Heinley Magneto Service, Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Co., Holley Carburetor Co., Rich-Wing Corp., and Rockwell 
Spring & Axle Corp., plus the Michigan National Guard, airfreight 
carriers, and numerous private persons. 

The airfreight carriers presently operating from the airport in- 
clude Meteor, Flying Tiger, and Zantop Flying Service. Air traffic 
operations at the airport amounted to 144,327 landings and takeoffs 
during the 1955 calendar year. 

Almost equal I might add to the total operations at Willow Run Air- 
port and there was no interference between one airport and the other 
in that number of operations. 

The development of this airport is still continuing and on June 21, 
1956, American Airlines, Inc., which handles approximately 30 per- 
cent of the scheduled air passenger service at the Willow Run Air- 
port, signed a 25-year lease for the use of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport at its Detroit terminus. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Madame Chairman, I wonder if I might ask a ques- 
tion. Going back to your testimony you gave a moment ago, you said 
both of these fields operated with no interference on the part of one to 
the other. Would you elaborate on that a little bit? 

Mr. McExroy. Yes. The technicians of CAA will be more qualified 
to elaborate than Iam. The CAA has operated the tower at Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport as they operate the tower at Willow Run Air- 
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port and we have been advised by CAA that there has been pheolutely 
no interference of one operation with the other in air traffic control. 

Mr. Minsuatu. You are not familiar whether the traffic patterns 
had to be changed or anything like that ? 

Mr. McExroy. No; I am not. 

Mr. Minsuauu, Thank you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. May I ask you at that point: On what occasion 
or when did the airlines first indicate a willingness to move to Wayne 
Major? 

Mr. McExroy. Immediately after the war and when they realized 
that their four-motored equipment could not be handled at Detroit 
City Airport, the airlines contacted the Wayne County Road Com- 
missioner and instigated negotiations for moving from the Detroit 
City Airport to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, then known as 
Wayne County Airport. Those aagemennne progressed to the extent 
that—incidentally the chairman of that negotiating committee was 
a member of the staff of Capital Airlines. I don’t know his name. 
Probably Mr. Baker will give it to you later. And those negotiations 
progressed to the extent that Capital Airlines invited Mr. Baker to 
come to Washington on the following day, whichever day this occurred, 
and consult and consummate the agreement to move. 

Before they left the following day Mr. Baker had received notice 
that the negotiations had been terminated. 

In addition to that and subsequent to it, American Airlines started 
negotiations with Wayne County on their own. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would that have been in 1946 or 1947 that all 
of this occurred ¢ 

Mr. McE roy. The war finished in 1946. This would be in 1946, 
American Airlines instigated negotiations with the Wayne County 
Commission for the use of the Wayne Major Airport. 

We were ready to sign the agreement. I had been involved in the 
negotiations. I prepared the release in conjunction with representa- 
tives from American Airlines and we received a wire from the Armed 
Forces that were then leasing the airport from us that they wished 
to extend their lease for another year. 

The officials of Wayne County would not interfere with the airport 
requirements of the Armed Forces under any circumstances, conse- 
quently we honored their request and they said they would be in to 
negotiate their extension of their occupancy at Wayne County for an- 
other year. Two weeks later we were advised by the Armed Forces 
after we had of necessity terminated negotiations with American 
Airlines that they had changed their mind and would not require the 
facilities for another year and would be ready to negotiate the return 
of the facilities to Wayne County. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Inthe meantime what did the airlines say ? 

Mr. McE roy. In the meantime the airlines had started negotia- 
tions with the University of Michigan for moving to Willow Run. 
Capital Airlines, not then known as Capital Airlines, originated a 
contract with the University of Michigan at that time for the use and 
operation of Willow Run. 

Subsequent to Capital, as it is now known, negotiating that con- 
tract, they transferred the contract to a corporation known as 
ANTSCO, and ANTSCO took over the obligations of Capital in the 
contract; in addition to that, Madam Chairman, on five different occa- 
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sions down. through the years, Mr. Wilson and a representative of 
Capital Airlines have been involved in the negotiations with Capital 
Airlines up to 2 or 3 months ago. 

At every negotiation the airlines expressed themselves as being dis- 
satisfied with the terms we have offered and that they have an open 
mind on the fact of moving. Mr. Wilson has testified to this before 
county representatives and county officials and the mayor of Detroit 
and that until and unless they get what they construe to be a satis- 
factory deal, they are not interested in moving and they terminated 
negotiations a couple of months ago—— 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Not interested in moving to Wayne Major? 

Mr. McExroy. To Wayne Major. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. You mean that five times since the original nego- 
tiations fell through that the airlines have expressed themselves as not 
being willing to move to Wayne Major? 

Mr. McExroy. On the terms offered. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I see. 

Mr. McE troy. On the terms offered, Madam Chairman, but that 
they have always insisted that they would move if they get the right 
deal. And the right deal we construe to be the deal which they have 
at Willow Run, which we do not construe to be a right deal for the 
Government. 

Mrs. GrirFrirHs. What is that deal? What kind of a deal are they 
seeking ? 

Mr. McExroy. I will develop that in the brief as I proceed. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. All right; fine. 


Mr. McE roy. This lease will commence upon completion of cer- 
tain additional capital improvements by October 1, 1958. In signing 
that lease the American Airlines issued the following press release, a 
copy of which I have here and will submit. I concurred in the re- 
lease at the time. 


The signing of a 25-year lease today between Wayne County and American 
Airlines assures greatly improved air transportation service for Detroit. The 
signing of the lease is the first major step in the transfer of American Airlines, 
the Nation’s largest air carrier, from Willow Run Airport to Wayne Major 
Airport in 1958. 

The lease, clearing the way for construction of hangar and airfreight facilities 
at a cost of approximately $3 million, was signed by George C. Van Nostrand, 
vice president of American Airlines, and by the Board of Wayne County Road 
Commissioners for Wayne County. 

In signing the lease, Mr. Van Nostrand announced that Giffels & Vallet, De- 
troit architects, have completed plans:for American to construct a large three- 
bay hangar designed to adequately handle the largest jet aircraft now being 
designed and an airfreight building, both of which will be equipped with the 
most modern mechanical equipment to expedite cargo handling and minimize 
aircraft ground time. 

Jack A. Tompkins, district sales manager for American Airlines, pointed out 
“The use of Wayne County Major Airport and the construction of the country’s 
most modern facilities will fulfill American’s desire to provide greatly improved 
passenger service at a modern terminal more conveniently located to Detroit’s 
air-traveling public.” 

He further emphasized, “‘The move will, for the first time, provide Detroit with 
the most modern and efficient facilities for the handling of airfreight, and at an 
airport more conveniently located.” 

Tompkins added, “Wayne Major is 13 miles closer to Detroit, and now, with 
completed superhighways, is less than 25 minutes from downtown Detroit. 
When American’s move is completed, further expansion of expressways will mean 
that Detroit’s Eastside, Grosse Pointe, etc., will be 35 minutes driving time from 
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Wayne Major Airport. This means that on a round trip to the airport, passen- 
gers will save 26 miles of travel and considerable time. 

Driving time of less than 25 minutes from downtown will give Detroiters faster 
service than most major cities in the country, such as New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, etc., where it takes 45 minutes or more to reach the airport. 

The new passenger terminal being jointly planned by Wayne County and 
American Airlines will be one of the country’s most modern and efficient and will 
afford Detroiters, for the first time, outstanding airport facilities in every respect. 

Tompkins emphasized the importance of these developments as a vital addition 
to Detroit’s new civic development program being directed so ably by Mayor Cobo 
and city and county officials. 

It was further pointed out by American that they commend Mayor Cobo and 
Detroit officials for their foresight in procuring a site for the proposed Northeast 
Airport. This will further strengthen Detroit’s air future, and the citizens of 
Detroit will be grateful for their leaders’ foresight when two airports become 
necessary for commercial traffic. 

The move will mean a considerable investment for capital improvements and 
a substantial increase in operating costs for American Airlines, which clearly 
indicates the company’s firm confidence in the future and the continued growth 
of the Detroit metropolitan area. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. May I ask you, American Airlines’ lease does not 
begin until a terminal has been built; is that correct ? 

r. McExroy. Until a terminal to adequately handle American 
traffic is built. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And is that terminal to be built with the funds 
that were appropriated this year from the Federal Government? 

Mr. McExroy. That is right. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Did you yesterday hear the criticism of the wit- 
nesses on the runways at Wayne Major? 

Mr. McEuiroy. Yes; I did. ‘ 

Mrs. GrirritHs. Could you explain, then, are the criticisms of the 
witnesses true that there is danger on those runways, and if that is true, 
why you built the terminal and not the runways? 

Mr. McEtroy. Madam Chairman, I could answer that, but not being 
an expert I am advised—and we cover that point—that competent na- 
tionally recognized experts will cover that point from C 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You may proceed, unless the members of the com- 
mittee have questions at this point. 

Mr. McEtroy. Subsequently the Board of Supervisors of the County 
of Wayne unanimously adopted an ordinance authorizing the issuance 
of $3 million of airport revenue bonds to finance construction of ap- 
proximately 63,000 square feet of additional hangar, shop, and office 
area together with adjacent concrete ramp and service roads. 

They are not eligible for Federal aid or State aid, consequently they 
are built through revenue bonds that the American Airlines will amor- 
tize over a 25-year period in full. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Was the bond issue ever put to the city of Detroit 
to build this airport? 

Mr. McExroy. I beg your pardon? 

_Mrs. Grirrirus. Did Detroit ever seek a bond issue to develop this 
airport ? 

Mr. McExroy. Yes, there was a bond issue at its inception for $2 
million and was passed overwhelmingly. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Was the matter passed by the council or by the 
people of Detroit? 

r. McEtroy. That was voted by the people. Was a countywide 
bond issue. 
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Mrs. Getrrirus. Was there ever one that was turned down? 

Mr. McEtroy. Yes, there was another bond issue for $5 million in 
subsequent years that required a two-thirds majority of the property 
owners, I believe, and a simple majority of the electroate at large and 
that failed of passage. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. What year was that ? 

Mr. McEtroy. I would be guessing. I will make a note of it. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Was that after Willow Run or before Willow 
Run? 

Mr. McExroy. That was after Willow Run. To the best of my 
recollection. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you, you may proceed. 

Mr. McE roy. In addition these bonds will finance construction 
of a modern airfreight building containing approximately 20,000 
square feet and equipped with mechanical devices designed to facilitate 
the loading of aircraft. 

Under the terms of these agreements with American Airlines, Inc., 
the county of Wayne has also obligated itself to construct and equip 
a new airline passenger terminal building which will be designed 
in accordance with the most advanced architectural concepts for the 
convenience of the air traveling public. 

The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport was established in September 
of 1928 when the Wayne County Board of Supervisors approved 
acquisition of the original site for airport purposes. The original 
mile-square site was developed and used as a public airport con- 
tinually until 1942 when it was leased to the Federal Government dur- 
ing the World War II emergency period. 

* September of 1944—and before the end of the war—the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors authorized the acquisition of additional 
lands to expand the airport to approximately 4 square miles in size. 
After this additional land had been acquired, a resolution was adopted 
by the Wayne County Board of Supervisors on October 23, 1945, which 
chanty indicated the status that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
was intended to assume, and the services for which it was established, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION BY SUPERVISOR Dorais 


Whereas it is imperative that more adequate terminal facilities for airline 
operations be provided immediately in the Detroit metropolitan area in view of 
the increase in volume of traffic and size of airline operating equipment; and 

Whereas the Common Council of the City of Detroit has requested the county 
of Wayne to prepare the Wayne County Airport as soon as possible to serve as 
an interim airport for use as the major air terminal for scheduled air traffic; 
and 

Whereas the Detroit Common Council has further requested that notice be 
given the United States Government to vacate Wayne County Airport as soon 
as may be necessary to provide terminal facilities for scheduled airline traffic: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Wayne, That the board 
of county road commissioners be and hereby are directed to proceed without 
delay to prepare plans, study and negotiate financing, and make all other neces- 
sary arrangements for and improve, develop, and expand the Wayne County 
Airport facilities so that it will be available for use by the airlines as the major 
metropolitan airport terminal for intrastate, interstate, and international trans- 
port as soon as possible. 


Thus was the pattern set and use of the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
os established. Consistently, without deviation and with the whole- 
earted support of all governmental and public agencies concerned, 
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this pattern has been followed. Indicative of this endorsement and 
support are the following resolutions adopted by the Common Council 
for the City of Detroit : 


March 12, 1946—By Councilman Rogell: 

Resolved, That this common council hereby designates the Wayne County 
Airport as the major airport for the Detroit area, and shall be known as the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

May 1, 1951—By Councilman Oakman: 

Whereas the seven major passenger airlines now operating out of Willow 
Run Airport are presently conducting negotiations relative to the transfer of 
their operations to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, and by the transfer of 
such operations, the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport will in fact become the 
operating base for all major passenger and freight airlines serving the Detroit 
metropolitan area ; and 

Whereas the construction of additional terminal area facilities at the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport during the 1951-52 construction seasons, at an estimated 
cost of $4 million is necessary to provide adequate facilities for complete and 
satisfactory metropolitan area airline operations ; and 

Whereas in order to better serve the air-traveling public of the Detroit 
metropolitan area within the near future it is desirable and necessary that such 
additional improvements be constructed at the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
with all possible dispatch: Now, therefore, be it 

ResoWwed, That the Civil Aeronautics Administration of the United States of 
America be and the same is hereby respectfully requested to allocate to the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport $1 million of Federal airport funds for each of the 
fiscal years beginning July 1, 1951, and July 1, 1952, in order to insure the con- 
struction of adequate Detroit metropolitan area air terminal accommodations 
within the near future. 


Other important resolutions of the Detroit City Council bearing on 
the status of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the major commer- 
cial air terminal are attached hereto as exhibits 2 through 4 in- 
clusive, which I will not go into at this time, but they are here for 
the record. They substantiate the resolutions already adopted. 

The latest expression of the Detroit Common Council on this sub- 
ject was a resolution adopted June 21, 1955, as follows: 


Whereas since the end of World War II, by directive of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and with the active approval of and appropriation of funds by 
the Board of Wayne County. Supervisors and the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan, together with the assistance of the Michigan Department of Aeronau- 
tics, the said board of supervisors acting by and through the board of county 
road commissioners has developed the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport for use as 
a major commercial airport serving the Detroit metropolitan area; and 

Whereas the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is the best situated airport presently 
available for civil aviation of a commercial nature by reason of its proximity to 
the city of Detroit ; and 

Whereas the capacity of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, together with its 
freedom from flight obstruction, establishes it as the best suited airport for major 
civilian commercial air traffic in this area ; and 

Whereas the public safety is best served by separating military and civil 
aviation operations insofar as practical ; and 
' Whereas the United States Navy finds it necessary to transfer its. present 
operations from the Grosse Ile Naval Air Station to a major airport better able 
to accommodate present and proposed Naval Aviation Reserve activities; and 

Whereas the Willow Run Airport, which was constructed with Federal funds 
for defense purposes, is available and adequate for the use of all aviation activi- 
ties of the Armed Forces in this area ; and 
‘Whereas in view of the present and projected growth of civil and military 
aviation activity, it is to the best interests of the public to utilize all airport 
facilities presently existing in this area to the fullest extent. possible; and 

Whereas an Airport Use Panel has been convened for the purpose of holding 
public hearings in the city of Detroit to determine, in the best interests of the 
public, the most feasible civil and military utilization of airports, existing and 
proposed, in the Detroit area ; and 
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Whereas we consider that the public interest in commercial aviation and mili- 
tary aviation will best be served by utilizing the facilities of the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport exclusively as a civilian airport of a commercial nature and 
utilizing the facilities of Willow Run Airport exclusively for aviation activities 
of the Armed Forces : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the City of Detroit on this 21st day of 
June A. D. 1955, That it is our opinion that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
should be utilized exclusively for civilian aviation activities of a commercial 
nature ; and be it further 

Resolved, 'That we hereby recommend that the Willow Run Airport be utilized 
exclusively for aviation activities of the Armed Forces. 

Even a cursory review of official expressions on the purpose behind 
the development of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as set forth 
above clearly indicates that this airport has been established, ex- 
panded, and constructed as the major commercial air terminal for the 

etroit metropolitan area. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. May I say at this point that the only trouble with 
all of this was that there were no customers. Would that be right? 

Mr. McExroy. In constructing an airport, there are never any 
customers. Customers have to be induced by better service to the air- 
traveling public through more modern and conveniently located 
facilities. 

Mr. Minsuau. I have another committee meeting to go to and I 
would like to get something in the record. I would Tike to have your 


consent if I may to direct our counsel to put this article at an appro- 
priate place in the record. 

It is an article from the Airline Pilot of July 1956. The Airline 
Pilot is the official publication published monthly by the Airline Pilots’ 


Association. The article appears on page 10 of that publication 
and is entitled, “And the Cockpit Overflow Eat.” It is written by 
Dave Kuhn, a TWA pilot. One part I would like to quote at this 
time appears on page 11. It says: 

There is a strong compulsion inspired by management to prevent tardiness. 
Pilots have been grounded for not being in the cockpit 15 minutes prior to 
scheduled departure time. Competitive schedules demand the maximum speed 
out of man and machine. One major airline (guess who) has a policy that its 
pilots go VFR even in marginal weather. They get cleared to “on top” and the 
Devil take the hindmost. Such good clean competition is aiding in developing 
a file on midair collisions. 


I would like to have that in the record. 

(See exhibit 22, appendix, p. 1231.) 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. We will have that put in the record at the proper 
time if it is agreeable to the committee. 

Then the statement yesterday that funds had been given to improve 
Wayne Major really was not quite correct. It was to build an airport. 

Mr. McExroy. Exactly. 

Mrs. Grirritus. The funds were not to improve but to build. 

Mr. McEtroy. As you bring that point up now, Madam Chairman, 
anyone and particularly Mr. Hough, and other members of the Michi- 
gan Aeronautics Commission, must be familiar with the procedure 
of a responsible authority applying for Federal aid. In applying for 
Federal aid a complete plan of the facilities to be constructed must be 
submitted with the ap Fiination and must be passed by the technical 
staff of the Michigan Department of Aeronautics and approved by 
the Michigan Aeronautics Commission and then submitted to the 
technical staff of CAA and approved by them and not until then are 
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funds requested by the Michigan Aeronautics Commission and voted 
and requested of the legislature that they appropriate such funds. 
That is common procedure in the whole country under CAA 
regulations. 

r. Younger. On page 5 you mentioned about the million dollars 
requested from the Federal Government for 1951-52. Did you get 
those funds? 

Mr. McExroy. Yes; we got those funds but I don’t have the amounts 
here. I believe Mr. Plapinger may have them. 

Mr. Youncer. You got about half of it and a quarter at another 
time. That was for the construction of your terminal facilities and 
they were never constructed as I understand. You have no terminal 
there now. 

Mr. McExroy. No. We have a small central terminal which is the 
first stage in the overall development planned as such of the complete 
terminal building, which encompasses restaurants and offices and the 
control tower. 

Mr. Youncer. This resolution, which I suppose was presented to 
the Government as background for the appropriation, concludes: 


In order to insure the construction of adequate Detroit metropolitan area air 
terminal accommodations— 


those air-terminal accommodations were never constructed ? 

Mr. McExroy. We construe, Mr. Congressman, air-terminal accom- 
modations to be all facilities necessary for the construction of a major 
airport, including runways, taxiways, aprons, and such other devel- 


opments. As a matter of fact, the policy of Wayne County was first 
to construct an adequate and one of the best runway pattern systems 
in the country rather than put the money into monumental terminal 
facilities, monumental terminal passenger facilities. 

The Federal share, I would estimate these to be approximately $114 
million dollars. Would you mind checking those? 

Mr. Puapincer. What period is that ? 

Mr. McEtroy. 1951-52. 

Mr. Puarrncer. The allocation was $114 million—the final cost 
$1,900,000. 
wee GrirrirHs. What the Federal Government has put into Wayne 

ajor ? 

Mr. McExproy. I have all of that developed in this brief we have 
as we proceed, 

Mrs. GrirFirHs. You may proceed. 

Mr. McEtroy. Since the close of hostilities of World War II, the 
principal avenues of thought on the subject of airport use in the Detroit 
metropolitan area have been charted by governmental agencies and 
officials who in turn have employed the services of aeronautical experts 
and airport engineering consultants thereon. I might deviate here 
that the aeronautical consultants and experts employed by the State 
of Michigan, the Detroit Aviation Authority and the county of Wayne 
were considered to be the outstanding firm in the country; that is, 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, of St. Louis, and as consulting engineers 
with them Gifford & Vallet, of Detroit. 

There are three outstanding reports and appraisals thereof which 
we feel this subcommittee will find most helpful in its deliberations. 
Two of these reports will be discussed in this section of our brief while 
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the third will be treated separately in a subsequent section entitled 
“Airport Use Panel Report.” 

The first of these reports is Airport Plan, Detroit Metropolitan 
Region, United States and Canada, prepared for the Detroit Metro- 

litan Aviation Planning Authority by Horner & Shifrin, engineers, 
together with the firm of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc., consulting 

ineers. 
hat report I am informed by General Maitland cost $125,000 
$75,000 of which was borne by the Michigan Aeronautics Commission. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Who paid the other 50? 

Mr. McEtroy. The city of Detroit and the county of Wayne. 

This airport plan is encompassed in a report dated July 1945, which 
we will hereafter refer to by its commonly known name: The Horner- 
Shifrin report. 

The second report to which we refer is entitled “Airports for the 
Detroit Region,” a master airport plan formulated by the Detroit 


Metropolitan Aviation Authority and dated September 1948. 


A. THE HORNER-SHIFRIN REPORT 


The Horner-Shifrin report came as a result of a most comprehen- 
sive study sponsored by the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Planning 
Authority, which included among its membership representatives 
from the State of Michigan, the city of Detroit, the county of Oak- 
land, the county of Wayne, and the county of Macomb. 

The report included a complete survey of aviation activity, present 
and future, for the Detroit area. It contained an airport plan for 
the entire metropolitan region, which plan, with optional sites for the 
location of a major air terminal, was integrated with the overall urban 
plan of the region, and presented a recommended regional airport 
plan with suggestions on the administration of such plan. 

With regard to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, the Horner- 
Shifrin report said (p. 102) : 

The only readjustment necessary to coordinate the (Detroit-Wayne) Major 
Airport with the best plan of secondary airports is the relocation of minor air- 
port M-7, located at site A-—5 on figure VII-4, to a site northwest of the inter- 
section of West Road and Arsenal Road. 

This plan has the advantages that it definitely separates scheduled operation 
from the very high percentage of nonscheduled operation, both on the ground 
and in the regional air traffic pattern; it would produce a well-balanced regional 
airport plan, and it is well coordinated with the land-use pattern of the area. 
Its only disadvantage is that the major airport is located at some distance from 
the user area, but accessibility over the industrial highway and the proposed 
expressways results in a satisfactorily small time of travel. 


pane I might add here that those expressways have now been com- 
pleted. 

In evaluating the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport site, the Horner- 
Shifrin report found as follows: 


Effect of the airport use on the best use of the surrounding lands 
* * * A-2, Wayne County Airport (Detroit-Wayne Major Airport) : Surround- 
ing area agricultural ; no adverse effect ; rating high (p. 80). 
ae e s ‘ * 7 & 
Minor hazards to aviation in the vicinity 
A-2, Wayne County Airport (Detroit-Wayne Major Airport): No minor 
hazards in the vicinity; no serious hazards from Willow Run Airport if used 


for testing; operations at Stinson Field would have to be controlled; rating 
excellent (p. 82). 
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Since this report Stinson Airport has been closed down. 

The Horner-Shifrin report concluded that the establishment of 
an international airport on the so-called international site in Windsor, 
Ontario, would be an almost ideal solution for the Detroit region. 
The consultants, however, went on to declare that it was not feasible 
at that time to adopt the international site and proceed directly with 
its development due to the international complications which must be 
overcome and only recommended the ultimate use of the international 
site when feasible (p. 184). Subsequent negotiations by the Detroit 
Metropolitan Aviation Authority with the Canadian Government 
substantiated the consultants’ apprehension regarding the establish- 
ment of an international airport in Canada, and the project was 
abandoned. 

There were some mild criticisms and insinuations made yesterday 
by one witness as to how and why this site was abandoned. The site 
was abandoned because of the unreasonable demands made by the 
Canadian Government as to its location, its construction, and its 
bonded facilities necessary, that they decreed necessary. Some of the 
stipulations were that the airport was to be built by all Canadian 
labor and materials. That a bonded highway be provided by the 
United States sponsoring authority to and from the airport, and no 
ingress and egress from that to any part of Canada would exist. 
The sponsoring authority was to pay the complete cost of the airport 
and then turn it over to Canadian officials to operate the airport and 
derive all the profits from it. We did not think that was a very good 
deal and all officials considered the demands to be unreasonable and 
the project was abandoned. 

I’d like to interject here that the county officials and everyone 
involved were convinced at the time that the international site was 
an excellent site for an airport to serve the Detroit metropolitan area. 

Having dispensed with the international site as an immediate 
answer, the Horner-Shifrin report then reviewed the alternate sites at 
which the proposed major commercial airport for the metropolitan 
area should be developed and, after eliminating all but two of the 
sites under consideration, stated : 

There remains for consideration the relative merits of the Gulley Road-Ford 
and Wayne County (Detroit-Wayne Major Airport) sites. 

The consultants then concluded that the Gulley-Ford Road site was 
to be preferred as the location for the major airport for scheduled air- 
line service. 

Since that report was issued, the Gulley-Ford Road site has not 
been developed as an airport. It has, on the other hand, been de- 
veloped along commercial and residential lines and is patently not 
presently desirable as an airport site. Conversely, the second choice 
of the consultants, the location of the existing Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport, has been developed, improved, expanded and equipped to 
serve as a major commercial air terminal serving the Detroit metro- 
politan area, 

The Horner-Shifrin report was not without its critics. Indeed, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, through its regional admin- 
istrator, reviewed the Horner-Shifrin report and commenced, by letter 
dated October 29, 1945, stating: 


* * * Since this report has been submitted to this office, it has been thoroughly 
considered by representatives of all branches of this Administration in the 
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third region. Our committee is composed of various individuals who are 
specialists in the fields of airport design, traffic control and private and airline 
operations. Therefore, the decisions and recommendations contained in this 
letter are not the views of any one individual or branch but are the consensus 
of the entire regional committee. 

* ES * ca * * * 

The other remaining master site receiving consideration is that of 
Wayne County Airport. It is our belief that this field should be 
developed as the major terminal for the Detroit region. The greater 
percentage of scheduled aircraft arriving and departing from Detroit 
comes from the southerly portions. Therefore, by locating the major 
terminal in the south of the concentrated population areas and re- 
serving the northerly sections for personal flying, we will achieve an 
automatic traffic separation between scheduled and nonscheduled fly- 
ing. We feel there is no other practical way to accomplish the desired 
segregation except by location of the facilities involved. 

Operating procedures, regulations, flying restrictions, while neces- 
sary and expedient, would not accomplish the objective nearly as 
readily as the automatic separation provided by designating Wayne 
County as the major terminal. If Wayne County is selected, there 
will be no interference with existing facilities such as has been dis- 
eussed briefly in connection with the Ford-Gulley site. It is there- 
fore our opinion that the Wayne County Airport is the most de- 
sirable site at this time for the major terminal in the Detroit region. 

We find that both Ford-Gulley and Eight-Mile Wyoming would 
have certain objectionable features which are not present at the Wayne 
County site. Therefore, the master airport plan for the Detroit 
region with Wayne County Airport, site A-2, as the major passenger 
port and illustrated in figure VII-6 in the consultants’ report is ap- 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. [Copy of the 
above-quoted letter, in its entirety, is attached hereto as exhibit 5.] 

I would like to comment here that the traffic pattern into and out 
of Detroit has not changed since that time. There is very little air 
traffic going north out of Detroit; 95 percent of the traffic, commer- 
cial traffic into Detroit comes from the south, southerly, easterly and 
westerly portions. 

It is interesting to note that neither Willow Run Airport nor any 
location to the northeast of the city of Detroit were considered by the 
consultants as a logical site for a major or commercial air terminal 
for the Detroit metropolitan area (p. 110). 


B. AIRPORTS FOR THE DETROIT REGION 


As we have indicated earlier, the second report to which we have 
referred undertook a complete reanalysis of the airport program for 
the Detroit region. Here again the International Airport site was 
proposed as the preferred location for a potential major airport 
serving the metropolitan area. On pages 35-42 of the report, the 
proposed International Airport site is analyzed and recommended as 
a major air passenger terminal. However, as heretofore pointed out 
the establishment of an airport at the International site was abandoned. 

The report analyzes the Willow Run Airport on pages 48-50 and 
o salient features of the report’s findings in that regard are as 

ollows: 


Its [referring to Willow Run] present use as an air terminal serving the 
Detroit region is not the primary function for which it was intended, but rather 
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as an emergency solution to Detroit’s need for an air terminal of. sufficient size 
to serve the larger and faster types of postwar air transports. 
* + * Cd * * me 

The layout of Willow Run, however, designed for military and testing opera- 
tions, rather than commercial use, involves excessive taxiing distances and 
makes difficult the realization of the full 120 operations per hour capacity which 
should be possible on an airport of this size, and will be required in the future. 
To the airlines, two extra minutes of taxiing per operation means a loss of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the course of a year. 

* * * * * a * 

The handicaps imposed by the excessive distance to Willow Run Airport are 
multiplied by the fact that Detroit’s major community of interest is with cities 
only a few hundred air miles distant. 

Studies and surveys by this authority reveal that the average airline passenger 
from Detroit flies 380 as compared to a national average of 491 miles. Of even 
more importance, these studies indicate that the leading cities with which 
Detroit has 65 percent of its contacts average less than 300 miles from Detroit. 

Past airline passenger statistics show a sharp decline in numbers of air 
passengers when the airlines moved to Willow Run in the fall of 1946. Compari- 
son with national trends points to a conclusion that the growth of airline traffic 
in Detroit, particularly short haul traffic, has been seriously curtailed by the 
move to Willow Run Airport. 

a * * * ae B + 

Its use as a base for military aircraft would fit into the air-traffic pattern 
of the region and would present the least hazards to all concerned. Military 
authorities generally agree that Detroit’s industry will be a primary target in 
the event of a future war—any defense program must be built around air defense. 
Therefore, it is strongly recommended that Willow Run Airport be assigned its 
original role as a military airport ideally located and laid out to serve the United 
States Air Forces. 


Commencing on page 42, the report, entitled “Airports for the 
Detroit Region” considers the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport site and 
comments in part as follows: 


A program for enlarging this airport to a major installation is already well 
underway. The airport site has been increased from approximately 1 square mile 
to 4, a master plan and specifications for a new layout of parallel runways have 
been prepared, finances have been made available by the Wayne County Board 
of Supervisors, and the preliminary construction operations have commenced. 
The development program contemplates final completion of the master plan by 
1953, although operations on the first state of development are planned to start 
by 1951. 

~ s * * o s a 

As the “union depot” for airline-passenger traffic in the detroit region, there 
can be little doubt that the proposed International Airport, but 5 miles from 
downtown Detroit excels the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

a’ a * + * s * 

As mentioned previously, Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is best suited to serve 
as the principal air commodity terminal of the Detroit region. 

* * ¥ 4 & : & 

Therefore, even though a decision to develop a major passenger terminal at 
the International site is made, it is recommended as essential that both develop- 
ments be accomplished to provide Detroit with the type and capacity of airport 
facilities which it requires. 


The report Airports for the Detroit Region was also submitted to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration for its review and comment. 

The results of this review are contained in a letter signed by the 
administrator of the third region, a copy of which letter is attached 
hereto as exhibit 6. 

This letter concerns itself almost completely with a review of the 
International site which has been abandoned. 
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However, the letter states— 


additional construction involving runways, taxiways, aprons, administration 
building, etc., must be undertaken before Wayne Major will be completed. It is 
our recommendation that this additional construction be undertaken as soon as 
practicable. 

The recommendations of the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
this regard have been followed by State, county, and city government 
officials and the development of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as 
the major commercial air terminal for the Detroit metropolitan area 
has continued to date. 

In summarizing this section of our brief, we feel that it can fairly 
be said that responsible governmental officials and aviation engineer- 
ing consultants have supported and endorsed the development of the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Aleiat as the major commercial air terminal 
for the Detroit metropolitan area. The Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port, which is generally accepted as an excellent site for the major 
air pasenger terminal, and which we respectfully submit is the best 
site, is today a reality. 


DETROIT-WAYNE MAJOR AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 


To date, a total of nearly $14 million of public funds has been ex- 
pended for the acquisition and development of the site of the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport as shown on the attached tabulation hereto as 
exhibit 7. 

In addition, the current construction program at this airport in- 


volves an expenditure of approximately $7 million, of which $3 million 
will be financed by revenue bonds as hereinafter mentioned. The 
remaining $4 million will be derived from Federal grants in aid and 
local matching moneys. 

All of this money has been appropriated by Federal, State, and 
county governments for the Sorte of the Detroit-Wayne Major 


Airport as the major commercial air terminal serving the Detroit 
metropolitan area. 

Funds expended by the United States Army at this airport during 
the period from 1942 to 1945 were spent on the original 1-mile-square 
airport area and did not contribute materially to the development of 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the major commercial air termi- 
nal serving this area as now developed on the enlarged 4-mile-square 
area since the Army occupancy was terminated. 

Direct nonmilitary Federal aid for the development of the enlarged 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport during the period 1947 through 1956 
has amounted to approximately $6 million. This is shown on the 
statement of Federal funds allocated to the Detroit Major Airport, a 
copy of which statement is attached hereto as exhibit 8. 

In addition, State funds have been appropriated by the legislature 
during this period in the amount of $1,283,469.17. The county of 
Wayne has contributed funds in the amount of $5,929,393.72 toward 
development of this new airport facility, and will make further con- 
tributions for the purpose of mtaching Federal] funds now available. 

From the foregoing, it is readily realized that the construction of 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the major commercial air termi- 
nal serving the Detroit metropolitan area has been entirely financed 
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from nonmilitary funds. (Expenditures by the Michigan National 
Guard at this airport are not considered above but will be mentioned 
in a later section of this brief. ) 

Conversely, from the information we have been able to ascer'tain, the 
Willow Run Airport was constructed as a defense facility and Army 
air base during World War II. It was financed entirely by expendi- 
ture of military funds, 

In order to expedite the completion of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport as the major air passenger terminal serving the Detroit metro- 
politan area, an accelerated financing program is contemplated. At 
its last session, the Michigan State Legislature, upon recommendation 
of the Wayne County Board of Supervisors, passed and put into im- 
mediate effect an act amending the bonding provisions of the State 
Aeronautics Code. 

The amendatory act, a copy of which is attached as exhibit 9, permits 
the governing body of local governmental units to agree to advance 
moneys out of its general funds for the payment of principal and 
interest on airport revenue bonds in the event that funds initially 
pledged for such payment are not sufficient. 

This new legislation is being used to facilitate financing the cost 
of constructing facilities, including hangar buildings, airfreight build- 
ing, parking facilities, and appurtenances thereto necessary to accom- 
modate the operations of American Airlines, Inc., at the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport. 

Additional capital improvements, including a completed airlines 
passenger terminal, hangar, parking facilities, customs building, etc., 
may be financed by revenue bonds issued under this authority should 
other airlines agree to base their Detroit operations at the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport. 

The public interest is better served by the use of Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport as the major air passenger terminal. 

The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport has been designed as a civilian 
— airport and financed iy civilian as contrasted to military 

unds. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to ask. What real difference does that 
make? Itisall taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. McE roy. It is all taxpayers’ money. One is appropriated in 
our opinion particularly for a military function. The other is appro- 
priated particularly for a civilian function. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Since we obtain the value of money that had been 
originally appropriated for the military, it seems to me that is a 
peculiar question to raise. 

Mr. McEtroy. Madam Chairman, the point is this. Willow Run 
was constructed with military funds and is and continues to be a tax- 
exempt operation. One airline, American Airlines, in moving over 
to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport will be compelled to pay $60,000 
per year in taxes that they did not have to pay at Willow Run for 
similar facilities. There is a real-estate tax imposed by the township 
and the county generally together with the school tax. On a $300,000 
investment in hangars—is it $300,000, the Ford hangar? 

Mr. McExroy. Yes; $870,000. The Ford Motor Co. is paying 
$12,500 a year. Those taxes are not imposed on airlines at Willow 
Run. They are tax exempt because of the fact that the State law 
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decrees that land or facilities owned by an educational institution are 
of necessity tax rere ra 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Then your objection is not to the use of military 
or civilian funds. That is not the real objection. The objection is 
who owns it and whether or not you can tax it; is that right? 

Mr. McEtroy. Yes; I would agree with that. 

Mr. Meaper. Madam Chairman, while we are on that point, Mr. 
McElroy, I noticed on page 15 of your statement you said Willow Run 
was constructed as the defense facility and Army airbase during World 
War If. It was financed entirely by the expenditure of military funds 
and similarly from the report which you were quoting on page 12, the 
last underlined statement is that Willow Run Airport be assigned its 
original role as a military airport ideally located and laid out to serve 
the United States Air Forces. 

I don’t know, as the chairman has said, what the significance is of the 
source of Federal moneys that went into the construction, but just so 
the record may be clear for whatever purpose or significance that may 
have, isn’t it true that the Willow Run Airfield and the bomber plant 
were built by the Ford Motor Co. with Defense Plants Corporation 
funds as an industrial facility and not as a military airbase? 

Mr. McExroy. You may know more about it than I do, Mr. Con- 

ressman, and undoubtedly you do, but I would construe the actual 

actory facilities to be the industrial facility, but I can’t conceive of 
the airport itself being construed as an industrial facility when it was 
specifically built for testing aircraft by the Army before shuttling 
them over to Detroit-Wayne Major Airport for flight to the various 
theaters of war. 

Mr. Meapver. Actually, as I understood it, the B-24 bombers which 
were built in the plant were flown away from the airfield and the air- 
field was constructed in conjunction with the plant so that the B-24’s 
could fly off it. In other words it was built as a part of the defense 
activity, but an industrial activity, namely the construction of air- 
planes and not for the training of troops and the basing of Air Force 
units or military operations. 

Does that comport with your understanding ? 

Mr. McExroy. No; it is my understanding that the Ferry Command 
was charged with the responsibility of ferrying all aircraft to their 
various theaters of war. I may be entirely wrong in that. But that 
is exactly what they leased the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport for and 
certainly thousands and thousands of aircraft built in this country 
were flown to the various theaters of war from there. 

Mrs. Grirriru. Those records can be made available to the com- 
mittee so if it has any significance, whether or not Willow Run was 
built as an airbase for flying military strategic operations or training, 
or whether it was built as an industrial facility for the purpose of 
ferrying B-24’s that were made at the bomber plant, I think it would 
be clear from the Government records. 

Mr. McExroy. Certainly, Madam Chairman, it was built as an in- 
terim facility. The runways at Willow Run are7 inches thick. They 
do not conform to any specification requirements of CAA and it is 
rather interesting to develop this little point in deviation from this 
report, that the consultant on construction of those runways was our 
technician, Mr. Henry Baker. And the runways were originally 
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planned to be 5 inches. Mr. Baker demanded that they be 8 for safety 

urposes and adequacy of operation; and he compromised with the 
Ford Motor Co. and Army engineers at 7. Had they been constructed 
as 5-inch runways undoubtedly they would have crumbled by now and 
they are not in a good state of repair at the present time, I am in- 
formed. 

Mr. Piapincer. Mr. McElroy, will you clear something up for me? 
You mentioned before that the airline facilities at Willow Run were 
tax exempt because of the university’s ownership. Who will own the 
airline facilities at Detroit-Wayne Major? Will not they be owned 
by the county? 

Mr. McEtroy. It will be owned by Wayne County. 

Mr. Pxrarrneer. Isn’t property of Wayne County exempt from 
taxation ? 

Mr. McE roy. No, sir. It is not when it is leased to a private cor- 
poraiinf. They pay taxes, assessed taxes, as if it were not owned. It 
1s only——— 

Mr. Prapincer. And the same does not apply to university-owned 
property ? 

Mr. McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Prarincer. It can be leased for profit and still retain its tax 
exemption ? 

Mr. McE roy. It can be leased for profit by the university and can 
still be tax exempt; yes, sir. 

Mr. Younger. One question on that. Do they pay taxes on the en- 
tire property or only on the leasehold interest ? 

Mr. McExroy. Only on the leasehold interest. 

Mr. Youncer. Which is a vast difference. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. McEtroy. But the point I was making is that American Air- 
lines, 1 of the 7 carriers, it would cost them in county taxes $60,000 a 
year in addition to their amortization of the facilities that they need 
and their landing fees by moving from Willow Run to Wayne County. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You may proceed. 

Mr. McExroy. According to our information, the Willow Run Air- 
port, constructed for military operations, is available to the military 
under the “recapture” clause contained in the conveying instrument. 
This, we submit, is a most pomnpel ing and logical reason for the desig- 
nation of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the major commercial 
air terminal and the use of the Willow Run Airport for aeronautical 
research by the University of Michigan and aviation activities of the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. Younger. May I interrupt just there? What would be the 
difference ? 

Mr. McE troy. In case the President was compelled to use the pow- 
ers under the existing emergency that he has, he could immediately, 
as I understand it, recapture and take back the Willow Run Airport 
and use it, and the Federal Government use it exclusively as a Federal 
military utility. 

Mr. Youneerr. Is there any opinion on your part that the President 
in an emergency could not take the other airport immediately and use 
it for military purposes? 
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Mr. McExroy. Mr. Congressman, undoubtedly he could, but they 
would have to me ers with local government as they did in the last 
war and pay a substantial going amount for its use. 

Mr. Youncer. Negotiation comes after. In an emergency either 
airport can be taken off, that is the point I am making. 

Mr. McExroy. That is absolutely true. 

Public sentiment strongly supports such airport use allocation, as 
is disclosed in the official action of the governing bodies of political 
subdivisions closest to the general public. Examples of such official 
action have been quoted in foregoing sections of this brief; other 
examples of such official action are attached hereto as exhibits. 

One of the most recent expressions of such local action by a govern- 
ing body is the resolution adopted June 14, 1955, by the Board of 
an Supervisors of the County of Wayne. The resolution reads 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY SUPERVISOR HUBBARD 


Whereas this board has, since the end of World War II with the active co- 
operation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, developed the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport with the sole purpose of having such airport serve as the major 
commercial airport serving the Detroit metropolitan area; and 

Whereas the United States Navy finds it necessary at the present time to 
decide upon a situable airport for the basing of the Naval Reserve Flying Corps 
due to the inadequacy of the Grosse Ile Airport; and 

Whereas an Airport Use Panel has been constituted for the purpose of hold- 
ing public hearings in the city of Detroit to determine if a suitable airport is 
available in the Detroit metropolitan area to adequately serve the requirements 
of all of the armed services ; and 

Whereas Willow Run Airport, which was constructed with Federal funds for 
defense purposes, is available and adequate for the use of all of the armed 
services ; and 

Whereas it is the confirmed opinion of this board that the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport should be used only for the purposes of commercial air transport and 
other commercial air activities in accordance with long-range planning therefor: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Wayne, this 14th day 
of June 1955, That the Airport Use Panel, at its meeting of June 22, 1955, be 
advised that it is the opinion of this board that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
be utilized exclusively for commercial air transport and other commercial air 
activities, and that this board recommends that the Willow Run Airport be 
utilized by all of the armed services, and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the United States 
Senators and Representatives from Michigan, the appropriate congressional 
committees and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


The importance of the foregoing resolution is at once apparent when 
it is realized that the board of supervisors is composed of representa- 
tives from every organized township and city within the entire county 
of Wayne. Total membership of the board of supervisors is 97 and 
the foregoing resolution was adopted by the board with but 1 dissent- 
ing vote. 

I might add that of the 97 I believe that 50 of the 97 are either 
elected ex officio or appointed members by Detroit. The others are 
from the townships Kaa cities of Wayne County. So that it is neces- 


sary to understand, as I am sure Congresswoman Griffiths knows and 
Congressman Meader, the construction of the board of supervisors. 
It represents every official governmental agency in Wayne County. 
The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is presently serving as an air 
passenger terminal for Pan American Airways and certain non- 
scheduled operators. This airport can, and should within the near 
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future, serve as the terminal for all passenger airlines serving the 
Detroit metropolitan area. 

Passengers using the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport enjoy a 25-mile 
advantage in surface transport over passengers using terminal facili- 
ties at the Willow Run Airport. 

The affidavit of Mr. Henry Baker, attached hereto as exhibit. 10, 
shows the difference in distance via the Detroit. Industrial Expressway 
from areas east of Middle Belt Road to the entrance to the terminal 
building at the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and to the entrance to 
the Willow Run Terminal Building as 1214 miles. 

This distance, of course, must ss doubled, since it is necessarily 
assumed that passengers traveling either to or from the populated sec- 
tions of the city and the airport will require a round trip. 

During the, past fiscal year, there were 1,037,576 passengers en- 
planed at the Willow Run Airport and, according to responsible avia- 
tion officials, this is the yardstick that is used by CAA, it is estimated 
that a similar number deplaned at Willow Run. 

Assuming that all of these passengers had as their starting point 
or designation that area east of Middle Belt Road, simple arithmetic 
will disclose that 25,939,400 unnecessary miles of surface travel were 
imposed on the air-traveling public. 

These millions of unnecessary miles which airline passengers are 
forced to travel have an important economic value. 

Although it is difficult of measurement, we feel that this value could 
be established at a bare minimum of 10 cents per mile. Thus the use 
of Detroit-Wayne Major Airport could result in a minimum annual 
saving of nearly $2,600,000 to the air-traveling public. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If I might interrupt, I would like to point out that 
if you figure it on that basis, then the saving of the International Air- 
port would be absolutely incalculable. It would be so much greater. 

Mr. McExroy. Yes; it would. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If you are going to save the traveling public, then 
the airport should be placed in Canada. 

Mr. McE troy. I certainly agree with you but that is impossible of 
accomplishment. 

I would like to deviate here if I may. Mr. Wilson in his testimony 
yesterday stated that it would cost the airlines, with the exception of 
American Airlines, well over $750,000 annually in excess of what they 
now pay at Willow Run were they to move from Willow Run to 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. We think in analyzing that figure 
that Mr. Wilson has included amortization of hangars and freight 
facilities that are not entitled to Federal aid or State aid or county aid 
in this figure. 

We would respectfully request that Mr. Wilson be requested to pro- 
vide a breakdown of those figures. Because we deem it to be extremely 
important. 

The Michigan Aeronautics Commission has squarely faced the 
problem of whether the public interest would be best served by trans- 
fer of all scheduled airlines operations from the Willow Run Airport 
to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 
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The decision of the aeronautics commission, which of necessity is 
eminently conversant with the situation, is disclosed in the following 
resolution adopted April 20, 1955: 

Whereas the Civil’ Aeronautics Administration originally chose this location 
as the most desirable site for a major airline terminal to serve the Detroit 
metropolitan area ; and 

Whereas the Michigan Aeronautics Commission has approved the construction 
of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport through its approval of projects and au- 
thorization of State funds throughout the past years for improvements to the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport ; and 

Whereas the city of. Detroit, the Wayne County Board of Supervisors and 
Board of Wayne County Road Commissioners by resolution favor the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport as the scheduled airline terminal for the Detroit area; 
and 

Whereas the time and distance saved by the traveling public using the sched- 
uled airlines would be materially reduced, resulting in great savings: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Aeronautics Commission go on record as favor- 
ing the transfer of all scheduled airline operations from the Willow Run Airport 
to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as soon as practicable. 

In the face of such overwhelming public opinion as has been indi- 
cated in this brief and in spite of the abundance of official expression 
favoring the airlines basing their operations at the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport, there have Geen statements by certain airlines to the 
effect that they do not intend to avail themselves of the services of 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

It is logical to ask, “Why ?” 

We submit that the reason for such an extraordinary stand on the 
part of the airlines is based solely on the financial advantage they 
enjoy at-Willow Run. 

We are informed that the Airlines Terminal Corp. leases the Willow 
Run Airport for $15,000 per year, plus 10 percent of the gross non- 
airline revenues in excess of the first $250,000, plus the cost of airport 
maintenance and utilities. 

We believe that this unique advantage enjoyed by the Airlines 
Terminal Corp. at Willow Run cannot be duplicated at any other 
major air terminal in this country. We further believe that such a 
financial arrangement is not practicable or equitable in the use of a 
publicly owned facility. 

We submit that any use of publicly owned facilities by the scheduled 
airlines must of necessity be based upon proper operational standards 
and that airlines operating out of Detroit should pay for public 
facilities at a rate commensurate with that charged for similar facili- 
ties in similar areas in the country. 

Another important fact that should be considered in any realistic 
appraisal of airport problems in this area is that it is desirable, to 
both components, to separate military aviation activities from civilian 
and commerical aircraft operations. 

We feel that the interests of all concerned will be best served by such 
separation and that operational interference or friction will be auto- 
matically eliminated. This conclusion is supported by the findings 
contained in the Horner-Shifrin report (p. 10) and the findings of the 
President’s Airport Use Panel. 

We therefore urge that all military aviation activities, for which ade- 

uate or compatible facilities are not presently provided elsewhere in 
this area, be assigned to Willow Run Airport. 
83506—57. 44 
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It may be argued that components of the Armed Forces now operate 
at, Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and that for this reason additional 
military aviation units should be assigned there. The military use 
of Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is — limited to certain ele- 
ments of the Michigan Air National Guard. ; 

The guard has used this airport for over 20 years and has made capi- 
tal improvements, including administrative and warehouse buildings 
on property leased from the county of Wayne. Should the Michigan 
Air National Guard be required to base its operations at Willow Run 
Airport certain adjustments must, of course, be made. 

We are confident that such adjustments can be made on an honorable 
and equitable basis, and we will at that time recommend to the Wayne 
County Budget Bureau that any capital improvements owned by the 
guard and capable of being utilized for commercial airport purposes, 
be acquired by the county through negotiation. 

Mr. Puiaprineer., You haven’t answered that argument: 

It may be argued that components are now operating and for that reason addi- 
tional militaty aviation units should be assigned. 
Do you intend to answer that argument later on? 

Mr. McErroy. I willdoit now. It is the official thinking of Wayne 
County that not only should no additional military units be located at 
Wayne Major Airport, because of the fact, the historical background 
substantiating the fact that it was built by the taxpayers as the com- 
mercial airlines terminal to serve the Detroit metropolitan area, not 
only do we believe that, but we also believe that the Michigan Air 
National Guard is‘a component of the Armed Forces and should move 


with the Armed Forces to Willow Run to comment separate military 


aviation from commercial aviation, as is recommen 
report. 

r. Puarrncer. Other than the background that would designate 
Detroit-Wayne Major as the major commercial terminal, what would 
be the objection to concentrating the military aviation on Detroit- 
Wayne Major and continuing Willow Run? 

Mr. McEtroy. Because we are of the firm conviction and there has 
been no misrepresentation on the procedures followed that every gov- 
ernmental legislature, including the State Legislature of Michigan, 
the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, the Detroit Aviation Au- 
thority, the Common Council of the City of Detroit, the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Wayne and the Federal Government, 
represented by CAA appropriated moneys and constructed this facility 
specifically for the major airlines terminal serving the Detroit area. 
We contend that it should be utilized for such purpose and not as a 
military institution. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You may proceed. 

Mr. McEtroy. As we have earlier indicated, we do not admit an 
existing controversy with the owners of the Willow Run Airport. It 
is and always has been our only intent in the development of the De- 
troit-Wayne Major Airport to provide adequate facilities for the use 
of the air-traveling public in the Detroit metropolitan area. 

The development of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the major 
commercial Te in this region and the expenditure of public funds 
in this regard has been endorsed, supported, and advocated by every 
factual analysis of the airport problems in the Detroit area. — : 


ed in the Doolittle 
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In a previous section of this brief, we have discussed two such re- 
ports. Within the past year, a comprehensive analysis of this problem 
was undertaken by recognized experts in this field representing every 
element of the Federal Government charged with the furtherance of 
civil aviation, together with representatives of each of the Armed 
Forces. 

Clearly the members of this impartial Federal panel had no “ax to 
grind” with regard to any local, political, or economic controversy 
associated with the problem. 

The results of this analysis are contained in Airport Use Memoran- 
dum No. 8-55, which was unanimously approved under date of No- 
vember 4, 1955, by representatives of the following Departments of 
United States Government: Department of Commerce (Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration), Department of Defense, Department of the 
Air Force, Department of the Army, Department of the Navy, Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

= copy of this memorandum report is attached hereto as part of ex- 
hibit 21. ‘ 

The panel report, which contains a complete review of the airport 
use allocation problem in the Detroit area, is deserving of careful 
reading by every member of this subcommittee. 

me apologize for this statement and hope you understand why it 
is there. 

This report is replete with statistical information and technical data 
and contains a series of conclusions and recommendations based upon 
this mformation and the testimony of witnesses appearing at the pub- 
lic hearings. Since this subcommittee is principally concerned with 
the relative roles of Detroit-Wayne Major and Willow Run Airports 
in serving the Detroit metropolitan area, we shall summarize some of 
the salient findings of the Airport Use Panel with regard to these two 
airports. 

DETROIT-WAYNE MAJOR AIRPORT 


Commencing on page 5 of its report, the panel reviews the history 
of the development of this airport and discusses the operations pres- 
ently conducted there. 

After establishing that the United States Government owns no land 
at this airport and that noncompensatory use of this airport by aircraft 
owned or used by the United States is limited to 15 percent of the 
capacity of the landing area (p. 6 of the report) the panel discusses 
the development and modernization of the airport and concludes, at 
page 7 of its report: 


Upon completion of the facilities now contemplated, for which funds are avail- 
able, the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport will be comparable in all respects to other 
major airports serving large cities of similar airline traffic potential. 


The Airport Use Panel further disclosed : 


Of particular importance is the fact that the same expressway that provides 
access to the Willow Run Airport passes the entrance to the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport which is 12.3 miles closer to downtown Detroit. 


Evidently there is a difference of opinion of two-tenths of a mile 
between those who measured this (p. 7 of report), and declares its 
conclusion that: 


"A review of the historical background leading up to the development of the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, leaves no doubt that this airport, with the full 
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knowledge and endorsement of thosé’Government officials, local, State, and Fed- 
eral, responsible for the development of civil airports, was planned, designed, 
and intended to be used as the primary commercial airport to serve the Detroit 
area. Its accessibility and other conveniences to the traveling public, when com- 
pleted, cannot be duplicated by any other facility now serving this area. 

Even a cursory reading of this Airport Use Panel report will clearly 
establish the compelling logic of the panel’s primary recommendations 
that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport be developed and utilized as, 
the major civil air terminal serving the Detroit area. 


WILLOW RUN AIRPORT 


On pages 2 through 5 of its report, the panel traces the development 
of Willow Run Airport, showing that it was constructed by the Fed- 
eral Government during World War II. Its principal use was in con- 
junction with the manufacture and testing of bomber-type aircraft, 
and there is little indication that this facility was contemplated for 
any other use at that time. 

Mr. Mraper. Madam Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. McElroy, isn’t that statement you just now read 
and the use you ascribe to Willow Run Airport use now in conflict 
with the previous indications that Willow Run Airfield was developed 
asanairbase? It says it was used— 


in conjunction with manufacturing and testing of bomber-type aircraft— 


and the statement that no other use was contemplated which would 
include its use as a training or base of operations for strategic Air 
Force operation. 

Mr. McEtroy. It would seem to indicate that, Mr. Congressman, 
but it is my understanding that there were training programs con- 
ducted there and that it was used exclusively as a military operation . 
at that time. 

I am quite sure that that information 

Mr. Meaper. I am trying to distinguish between a manufacturin 
operation and the construction of aircraft and the military use o 
that airport by troops. Ifthe Airport Use Panel is correct about this, 
this would seem to be in conflict with previous indications that it was 
designed as an airbase. 

Mr. McEtroy. I would agree with you, Congressman, in this regard 
that any industrial firm manufacturing aircraft of necessity has a 
testing field adjacent to its manufacturing place and that those air- 
craft manufactured items are tested and cleared out by their test pilots 
before being delivered or going to their destination or to those who use 
it. 

They are done by civilian personnel as employees of the manufactur- 
ing firm. In this instance, the Ford Motor Car Co. was the manu- 
facturer of the aircraft and then there they were turned over to the 
military at Willow Run to be tested by the military on a military facil- 
ity and they are cleared to their destination. I think there is some fine 
point.there, . But I will not go into it. 

After World War II, this airport, including improvements, was 
declared surplus and conveyed by the War Assets Administration to 
the regents of the University of Michigan, thus providing the univer- 
sity with space for its research program, upon condition that the air- 
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port be maintained as a “public airport” and preserved in standby 
condition for use by the Government in the event of a national emer- 
gency (p. 2 of Airport Use Panel report). 

Mr. Meaper. After Willow Run was declared surplus was it or was 
it not offered to other governmental bodies before the University of 
Michigan was given a chance to buy it? 

Mr. McEnroy. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Including the Wayne County Road Commission ? 

Mr. McExroy. Yes, including Wayne County Road Commission as 
agents of Wayne County. We surveyed the facilities out there and 
made a determination, an estimate as to cost to put the facility into 
what would be an acceptable standard of Wayne County construction 
and came to the conclusion that because of the distance the airport is 
from the center of air traveling population, and because of the run- 
ways being 7 inches thick and that being the case only because of the 
insistence of our technical engineer, they wanted to increase them 5 
inches thick, that was both economically and conveniently unsuitable 
to be taken over as a Wayne County project. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, Wayne County, either the road com- 
mission or board of supervisors, turned down its opportunity to acquire 
this as surplus property. 

Mr. McEtroy. Yes, Mr. Congressman. Had we not we would not 
be here before you today because the airlines would be paying what 
they are paying in other cities in the country. If we were operating it, 
the Wayne County officials do not construe government to be a Santa 
Claus to private industry. 

Mr. Mnaper. As long as you have raised that question, I was going 
to reserve that for later, but you have some feeling that the airlines 
ought to be penalized, do you feel that it is wrong to take a thing which 
is already in existence and make use of it ? 

Mr. McEtroy. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And have the advantages of using something that was 
built for war purposes, for peacetime purposes and the fact that it 
was built for war purposes and written off as a war casualty, don’t you 
eee public is entitled to the benefit of something that has been 
created ? 

Mr. McExroy. I most assuredly do, Mr. Congressman. But I think 
the basis of our difference in our philosophies is this, that I do not 
think that any branch of government, be it an educational institution 
or a county or State or local or Federal Government, should give away 
to private corporations, to be used for their profit, installations con- 
structed with taxpayers’ money. 

If we were to do that in Wayne County, Mr. Congressman, if we 
were to enter into such an arrangement with the airlines, at Willow 
Run, at Wayne Major, or if the city of Detroit when the airlines 
were based at the Detroit City Airport were to enter into such an 
arrangement with the airlines, there would be a grand jury, in my 
opinion there would be a grand-jury investigation and someone would 
go to jail. I am absolutely opposed to the philosophy of government 
owning and operating facilities, or owning facilities and leasing them 
toa governmental agency or giving them in fee title to a governmental 
agency, that governmental agency being a component part of the 
State government of Michigan and that agency in turn turning over 
to a private corporation for their use and profit those facilities, which 
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in my opinion should net the State of Michigan, because there is no 
amortization of capital improvements, it is estimated that the facility 
cost $22 million, there is no amortization of that, and in my opinion a 
proper operation of that airport should net the University of Michi- 
gan at least $1 million a year. 

Mr. Meaper. Then I assume you would find something evil or 
criminal in this $246 million Federal-aid program and that that ought 
to be paid back to the Federal Government by every airport that gets 
Federal aid. 

Mr. McEtroy. Mr. Congressman, the allocation—I don’t know what 
happens in other parts of the country, but the allocation of Federal aid 
that comes into Wayne County will be—we were advised by the Ways 
and Means Committee of Congress when we raised the question by 
letter to them, when we were negotiating with Capital Airlines and 
the other airlines at Willow Run, and they contended that we had no 
right to amortize Federal funds appropriated by Congress and allo- 
cated to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport for construction purposes. 
We requested the intent of Congress from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and were advised that it was not the intent of Congress’ that 
those funds be amortized; but let me assure you of this, that any 
moneys invested, State moneys or county or revenue bond issues are 
amortized and will be amortized by the airlines or whoever uses them 
at the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. We think that is sound govern- 
ment practice. 

Mr. Meaper. You are striking at the philosophy of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as a result of which a great many Federal 
properties were turned over to educational institutions, hospitals, and 
other units of government at no charge to them and have been bene- 
fiting the public from then on without any thought that the original 
cost of those items would be paid back to the Federal Government. 

We have a surplus-property program today which is operating, 
which transfers to hospitals and school districts and other units of 
Government vast quantities of real and personal property belonging 
to the Federal Government without any thought that it would be re- 
paid, and to suggest that the use of that public propery paid for with 
taxpayers’ money for public purposes for the general benefit of the in- 
stitutions that receive it is criminal or evil in some way is an astonish- 
ing philosophy to me. 

Mr. Mckee: I agree with the first part of your statement, that 
Congress in its wisdom used sound judgment in turning over surplus 
properties to hospitals, educational institutions, and other component 
parts of Government, which are to be used for the general welfare. I 
am in complete accord with that. But what I am objecting to is the 
Federal Government or State government or county government or 
any part of those governments, any subdivision of those governments 
having this property turned over to them for, as in this instance, re- 
search purposes, which is absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
United States, and then the property in excess of that which they de- 
termined they need, leased to a private corporation to enable that pri- 
vate corporation to make profit on these facilities with no attempt on 
the part of the governmental agency to amortize or to provide a re- 
Sears fund for the replacement of those very facilities in the 

uture. 
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Mr. Meaper. Well, the Federal Government from time to time has 
subsidized activities thought to be in the public interest in developing 
our economy. That is not something new. Land grants to the rail- 
roads are an example. Vast areas of public lands were given to the 
aires not alone for their rights-of-way but adjacent to their righte- 
of-way. 

It is true that the Federal Government did exact a great advantage 
for its own shipments from the railroads in return for that land grant. 
Of course there is quite a movement now for the railroads to get out 
from under that obligation. So the encouragement of aviation by ar- 
ranging so that Federal property acquired for military purposes and 
defense in World War II should be used to further the growth of avia- 
tion has been open, policy of the Federal Government and it is not 
something that should be condemned as evil or criminal in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. MoEnroy. Mr. Congressman, there is a basic difference in 
philosophies here evidently. I don’t know of any other place in the 
country where these circumstances prevail. Certainly there must be 
other surplus airports used. Not alone airports but other surplus facil- 
ities irrespective of what they would be. 1 doubt whether the Congress 
would approve turning over a hospital facility to to a profit-making 
corporation. I think the Congress would insist that it be a nonprofit 
corporation operating that hospital or an educational institution. 

Mr. Meaper. I don’t know; some of the people in my locality some- 
times think the university might be a profit-making institution, but it 
is certainly a body corporate provided by the Constitution of the State 
of Michigan as an educational institution and that is the agency which 
received title in the same fashion that Wayne County Road Commis- 
sion could have received title if it had elected to take advantage of this 
surplus. 

Mrs! Grirrirus. May I ask, Do you feel that Wayne County would 
withdraw its objectiton if the airlines were compelled to pay taxes to 
Wayne County ? 

r. McEtroy. No; we would stand on our contention that the De- 
troit-Wayne Major Airport is the most conveniently located airport 
and will better serve the air-traveling public than Willow Run will, 
but we still contend that some arrangement should be made for the 
airlines to pay in Willow Run what they pay for similar facilities 
throughout the whole country. It is that simple. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. May I ask further, In view of the fact that Willow 
Run was built by the taxpayers’ money, are you now saying that 
in order to accomplish your purpose that you feel that the taxpayers 
of the country should again be taxed and in addition the taxpayers 
of Michigan and Wayne County and Detroit should be taxed to set 
up an airport where part of that taxation, that part collected in 
Michigan, will be amortized and repaid? 

Mr. McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Youncrer. Madam Chairman, I can’t agree with your logic. 
I can agree with your philosophy that private profit-making con- 
cerns should pay a going rate, but 1 can look at this problem more as a 
disinterested party not coming from Michigan. I think the univer- 
sity is doing nothing different in their operation than you are doing 
with the Federal funds that you get. The University of Michigan 
in its contract was required to maintain the field in an operating 
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standby basis. That would have cost them a lot of money. That cost 
has been assumed by the commercial airlines. I think the university 
was perfectly sound in that kind of a contract. 

That was not made as a profitmaking basis or to be retired. And 
when you receive $5 million out of Federal funds into the Wayne 
Major Airport, and when you do not calculate your fees to the com- 
mercial airlines, in such amount to amortize this amount or pay 
interest on the $5 million ? 

Mr. McEtroy. No; we didn’t—— 

Mr. Youncer. Then you are going to do no different than what the 
University of Michigan is doing ? 

Mr. McExroy. To comply with the will of Congress, Mr. Congress- 
man, we did not state that we were amortizing Federal funds. 

Mr. Youneer. But it is the same—— 

Mr. McE roy. Please let me continue. We did however state that 
it was the obligation of Wayne County as the sponsoring authority 
of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport to provide replacement facili- 
ties for those that are now being constructed with Federal and State 
aid, anticipating in the future that Federal aid will be shut off and 
that it is our intent to provide a fund for the future development of 
airports in the Detroit metropolian area as they become necessary to 
have derived those funds from the successful operation of Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport so that the taxpayer is not consistently tapped 
for additional airport facilities. That is our philosophy. 

Mr. Youncer. That is the same thing that is being required of the 
airlines that have leased the Willow Run. They must maintain those 
buildings, equipment, and runways in a first-class condition and turn 
them over at the end of their lease in the same good condition. They 
are not allowed to deteriorate at all. 

Mr. McExroy. I agree. 

Mr. Youncer. They are replacing them all the time. They are 
required by their contract to replace them. 

a McExroy. They haven’t replaced any yet. They are improving 
them. 

Mr. Youncer. They have not worn out. Their lease requires that 
they constantly maintain them. 

Mr. McExroy. It is my personal conviction that in excess of those 
costs a proper administration of Willow Run would net the State of 
Michigan general fund and it could be designated for future airport 
purposes a million dollars a year. 

Mr. Youneer. All right, the same thing would apply to yourself. 
If you charged the American Airlines a user’s fee for the additional 
$5 million of Federal funds spent in that airport, you would also be 
making a profit for Wayne County. 

Mr. McE roy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. All right, but you are not doing it. You are not 
making any profit for Wayne County and the university is not making 
any profit for the university. 

Mr. McExroy. We intend to. 

Mr. Youncer. Not on the $5 million; you are not. 

Mr. McEtroy. Not on the $5 million of Federal aid. 

Mr. Youncer. Yes. 

Mr. McE roy. I explained that. We are not stating that we will 
amortize that but we are contending to the airlines that $5 million 
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that constructed X facility will have to be constructed again probably 
at another location in the future, consequently we will charge you for 
satisfactory replacement cost on the $5 million. 

Mr. Youncer. Then you are making a profit on the money that is 
furnished to you by the Federal Government. 

Mr. McEtroy. We are attempting to operate a facility as it has been 
operated in every other city throughout the country and we hope and 
expect to be able to operate that at a profit and we see no reason why 
Government should not operate such a facility at a profit and that 
profit to be earmarked for future development of airports in that 
area so that the taxpayers will not be asked again in the future when 
additional facilities becomes necessary to come up with the money for 
additional facilities. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Where would the profit go, into which fund ? 

Mr. McEtroy. The general fund of the county. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Can you earmark the funds of the county ? 

Mr. McExroy. No; we don’t have the jurisdiction to earmark. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Would the board of supervisors have to appropri- 
ate after that from funds in future years for facilities? 

Mr. McExroy. That is right. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So that you have no guaranty even if you make a 
profit that it will ever go into future airports ? 

- Mr. McExroy. No; we do not. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It may go into sewers or some other improvement. 

Mr. McEnroy. As you well know, Madam Chairman, we have 
the respect of the board of supervisors and the officials of Wayne 
County and we feel reasonably assured that the earmarking of such 
funds would be honored. 

Mr. Youncer. Just a minute there. May I ask this other question ? 
Can any board of supervisors of Wayne County bind another board 
of the Wayne County supervisors? 

Mr. McEtnroy. Yes; we are the servants, the Board of Wayne 
County Road Commissioners are the servants of the board of super- 
visors ; they are appointed by them. 

Mr. Youncer. Can one board of supervisors bind another board 
of supervisors ? 

Mr. McEtroy. No. 

Mr. Youneer. So that anything that you have in your mind about 
sinking fund or future plans for funds, the next board can take those 
and reduce the budget of the county and reduce the taxes accordingly. 

Mr. McEtroy. That’s right. The taxpayer deriving the benefit. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. From the money that goes into this airport, from 
the State of Michigan, will your proportionate share of the profit 
be returned to the taxpayers of the State of Michigan or will that 
money go to the general fund of Wayne County ? 

Mr. McExroy. The general fund of Wayne County. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So the question really involved, it seems to me, 
is whether or not we tax the general taxpayers of the country again, 
the general taxpayers of the State of Michigan and the taxpayers of 
Wayne County to build a new airport and put the profit of that airport 
into evens fund of Wayne County. That is the real question; 
is 1t not 

Mr. McE troy. That is the question. We are forgetting in this dis- 
cussion that we are entering into here, that the Armed Forces in 
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the Wayne County area require airport facilities and require the 
facilities as soon as they can move into them. They have made a 
demand for such facilities, and here is a military requirement. And 
here are the facilities available to them that can be taken over im- 
mediately under the recapture clause of the emergency which is pres- 
ently in existence. That is the major point in my mind that the mili- 
tary decree these to be necessary and they decree the occupation of 
an airport in the Detroit-Wayne Major area to be necessary to the 
satisfaction and essential defense of our country. 

These facilities are there. Why should they come into Wayne 
County and pay Wayne County for facilities? Or why should they 
construct hangars at Wayne Po when they have already con- 
structed hangars at Willow Run and these hangars are being used 
at Willow Run to store automobiles and as a terminal building. 
It is not the proper use of hangars. That is not their proper use. 
While I am on that point and discussing our point on the philosoph- 
ical approach on this, I have been requested—and I forgot to men- 
tion it when I first came up—by Mr. Al Barber who is a member of 
the AFL-CIO Detroit Council and who represented Mr. Walter 
Reuther before the President’s Airport Use Panel and at various 
meetings here in Washington with Congressmen, to specifically re- 
quest that you accept his testimony before the Airport Use Panel 
as testimony before this committee and he has copiously expounded. 
on that particular philosophical approach. 

Mrs, Grirrirus. Do you have any objection ? 

Mr. Meaper. I have no objection. 

Mr. Youncer. I have no objection. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have his testimony here? 

Mr. McEtroy. His testimony appears in the transcript of the Air- 
port Use Panel. 

Mr. Meaper. I might say, Madam Chairman, that deprives me of 
an opportunity to ask Mr. Barber some questions which arose in my 
mind when he gave the testimony before the Airport Use Panel but 
nevertheless if he is not able to appear I don’t see why his statement 
before the Airport Use Panel could not go into our record. 

Mr. McEtroy. He is tied up in a convention today. He will make 
himself available at any time in the future, I am sure. 

Mr. Meaper. I received a number of statements from local bodies, 
governmental and nongovernmental, in the general area concerned 
with this problem, some of which are governmental institutions like 
the Ypsilanti Township and others such as the Ypsilanti Board of 
Commerce and the Ann Arbor Chamber of Commerce and I would 
like permission to insert those at an appropriate point in the record 
as reflecting the sentiments of the community. 

I specifically requested that they not ask to appear in person be- 
cause it would consume a great deal of time. But I would like to 
have their statements in the record showing their interest in this 
problem. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If you have no objection, Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. No objection. 

Mr. Puarrncer. May I ask similar permission with respect to a 
letter dated July 16, 1956, which the subcommittee has received from 
Mr. Robert Holmes, vice president of the International Brotherhood 
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of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America ? 
' Mrs. Grirrirus. If there is no objection, they will be inserted. 

Mr. Piapincer. We have also received and we are told we are about 
to receive similar statements. May we have permission to incorporate 
similar statements ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If there is no objection. 

(See appendix, exhibit 23, p. 1234.) 

Mr. YounGer. What side of the controversy do they take? 

Mr. Piapincer. Mr. Holmes is partial to Mr. McElroy’s position. 

Mr. McEtroy. Madam Chairman, there has been no attempt on the 
part of representatives of Wayne County to get any statements from 
organized groups for this committee. 

However, before the Airport Use Panel there were several inter- 
ested organized groups, both pro and con heard on this question and I 
would respectfully request that the—oh, they were not sworn—but it 
would be well to have—I was going to request 

Mrs. Grirrirus. We have that available for general use so it will 
not be necessary to insert them into this record because it becomes a 
very expensive proposition. 

Mr. McExroy. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Grirritus. There are additional witnesses and we will meet 
again at 2 o’clock. Would you like to go to lunch now? 

Suppose we finish this statement. 

Will you proceed ? 

Mr. McExroy. At this time the commercial airlines serving this 
area were in need of adequate airport facilities which, at that time, 
were unavailable elsewhere. Consequently officials of the university 
entered into an agreement with an organization known as Airlines 
National Terminal Service Co., Inc., which was organized by seven of 
the scheduled commercial air carriers, whereby this company under- 
took the operation and maintenance of the airport. 

Since this subcommittee is necessarily concerned with public con- 
venience and relative benefits offered to the air traveling public by 
these two airports, we direct your attention to the fact that the Air- 
port Use Panel compared the merits of these two facilities and deter- 
mined, at page 18 of its report: 

In addition to the fact that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is more acces- 
sible to the majority of the traveling public than the Willow Run Airport, its 
runways are wider, longer, newer and of a heavier design; the approaches to 
the airport are clear of obstructions and fully protected from future encroach- 
ment; the terminal building, when completed, will be capable of serving the needs 
of the carriers and the public in an entirely functional and time-saving manner 
as contrasted to the inefficient “converted hangar” presently being used at the 
Willow Run Airport. 

Thus it is clear that the alleged “controversy” between these two 
airports is illusory, at best, and it is our opinion that this so-called 
controversy has been generated, not by responsible officials charged 
with airport administration, but by certain segments of airport users 
who will most benefit, at the expense of the air traveling public, by 
arrangements most favorable to them. 

In view of the foregoing factual declaration of the President’s Air- 
port Use Panel, it is well that this subcommittee examine the reasons 
for such conclusions. 
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Discussion: After consideration of all factors involved and in con- 
sonance with applicable Federal policies, the Airport Use Panel 
made 10 specific recommendations with respect to the most feasible 
utilization of airports, existing and proposed in the Detroit area. 
The most important topics which the panel considered are discussed 
in the following subsections of this section of our brief. 

Current military requirements in the Detroit area: With regard to 
the Air Force, it was determined that there is an immediate need to 
detach reserve fighter squadrons from Selfridge Air Force Base to a 
new location and declared (pp. 9 and 10 of its report) : 

In addition to the fact that the Willow Run Airport is well located strategically, 
and meets the physical requirements of the Air Force, one of the more important 
reasons influencing the selection of the Willow Run Airport for this purpose 
is the fact that the Government, as noted above, has the right to use this 
facility, exclusively or nonexclusively, during a national emergency. No such 
rights exist on any other civil airport in the Detroit area. 

After pointing out that the Government owns 23.57 acres of land 
with improvements thereon at the Willow Run Airport, the panel 
estimated that to locate this reserve squadron elsewhere than at Willow 
Run would entail a delay of 2 years and increase Government con- 
struction costs by some $2 million. 

With regard to naval aviation it was shown that Naval and Marine 
Air Reserve units now stationed at the Grosse Ile Naval Air Station 
were unable to operate with jet aircraft and that, it is not economically 
feasible to expand this airport to the extent necessary for the accom- 
modation of jet aircraft. 

The panel then states, at page 10 of its report, that: 

While the Navy has stated a preference for utilizing the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport, inasmuch as it is nearer downtown Detroit than the Willow Run Air- 
port and has newer runways and other facilities in excellent condition, no 
Government rights exist to do so without the consent of the Wayne County Road 
Commissioners. 

Consent for such use of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport was re- 
luctantly refused by the road commission in view of the fact that 
this ie was being developed as the major air passenger terminal 
in the Detroit metropolitan area and that safety and other factors 
dictated the basing of such units at Willow Run Airport as the most 
feasible solution. 

In considering the activities of the Michigan Air National Guard, 
the panel found that 

r. Meaper. Mr. McElroy, I have been informed that recently the 
ae has requested permission for a temporary period to base a small 
number of its planes at Wayne Major pending the availability of other 
space. 

That is, even if the Airport Use Panel recommendations were to be 
carried out to the letter, there is going to be a period of 2 or 3 years 
while facilities are built on Wayne Major so that the airlines could be 
accommodated there ; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. McE roy. I know of no such request. But I will be glad to 
check into it and advise you. 

Mr. Meaper. You don’t know of any recent request from the Navy 
for an urgent temporary use of the field for jet training ? 

Mr. McEtroy. No; I do not. 


Officials of the guard advised that they were satisfied with their present 
arrangement at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and were most desirous of remain- 
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ing there. Officials of Wayne County, however, while not emphatic on the 
subject, felt that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport might be better utilized 
exclusively for civil purposes and suggested the possibility of reimbursing the 
guard for any of its facilities adaptable to civil use in the event the guard 
moved its operations elsewhere. 

Commenting on the memorandum read by Mr. Joy from Mr. X 
yeneedsy, this would seem contrary to that memorandum. The Air 

ational Guard has frequently discussed this problem with me and 
stated publicly that we are the best landlord that anybody could have 
and the facilities are entirely satisfactory to their operation and all 
they want to do is remain at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

Mr. Meaper. They do have some long-term rights to remain there. 

Mr. McE roy. It is my understanding that they have leases but that 
they have—that our attorney is here and I would assume that they 
have such rights. 

Air traffic problems in the Detroit area: Several persons testifying 
on behalf of Willow Run have referred to the cover memorandum 
accompanying the use panel report. Mr. Wilson stated that he has 
no answer as to whether the airspace use problem can be worked out 
and that the report gave no consideration to the problem. 

The important problem of air travel control in effecting the most 
feasible allocation of airports in the Detroit region was not neglected 
by the panel. 

I would like to point out here that the memorandum of transfer 
was not a part of the official document and if anyone, any objective 
person or any person, seeking to determine the facts without rejudg- 
ing them would have found in the report official reference to this prob- 
lem of air traffice control. 

Beginning at page 12 of its report the panel summarized its findings 
in this regard pointing out that, in order to be sure that its recom- 
mendations would not.result in unnecessary or unworkable traffic con- 
flicts, appropriate: personnel of the CAA were requested to study air 
travel problems as set forth in the report. 

The panel then stated that : 

This study indicates that the traffic-handling capabilities of air traffic control 
would be enhanced if the scheduled air carriers were to be located at the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport and the military units in question stationed at the Willow 
Run Airport. 

The importance of this finding and the necessity for sober considera- 
tion of this problem was, of course, tragically illustrated by the recent 
disaster resulting from the alleged collision of airlines over the Grand 
Canyon. The attention which the panel devoted to this aspect of the 
problem is further emphasized by the statement appearing on page 18 
of its report as follows: 

Further, the panel carefully considered the many facets associated with the 
control of air traffic with respect to this problem, and is of the opinion that the 
optimum efficiency of IFR operations in the Detroit area can be obtained by 
using the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the principal scheduled air carrier 
terminal in the Detroit area. 

_ Thus, it is clear that the panel gave proper cognizance to this 
important element of the problem assigned to it for determination. 

I am.advised that the CAA panel experts will cover this point 
copiously when they appear before your committee. 

I would like to deviate a minute here and comment on attempts 
by newspaper articles and editorials to mislead the public by quoting 
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from the cover memorandum of the use panel report rather than the 
report itself. 

It seems absolutely unfair to me that a cover memorandum would 
be quoted and used so extensively by people who certainly are qualified 
to read and analyze the report and the report, the official document 
itself, completely ignored. 

It seems incredible that anyone can do this. 

Mr. Meaper. I don’t think I need to defend the press, Mr. McElroy, 
but the cover letter, too, clearly says in its last paragraph: 

Nothing in this report should be construed to mean that any airspace prob- 
lems involved in this matter have necessarily been resolved or that the recom- 
mendations contained herein have been endorsed by members of the Airport 
Use Panel Advisory Committee. 

So the Airport Use Panel itself said that there was nothing in their 
report which should be construed to mean that the airspace problems 
have been resolved. It is not necessarily what the press said. The 
use panel itself said that this,airspace. problem had not been resolved 
and if they are quoted in saying that I can’t see that there is any unfair- 
ness on the part of the press. 

Mr. McExroy. Mr. Johnson, the writer of the memorandum would 
gladly have explained to anyone on inquiry as he put it, his “poor 
choice of words.” 

Mr. Meaper. I think it was a very good and accurate choice of 
words myself. 

Mr. McExroy. It all depends on which side of the fence you are on. 

Mr. Meaper. If we can just pursue this a moment, when you are 
talking about air traffic control, you are talking about the air traffic 
control that they have right now of getting planes onto and off both 
airports which are now operating. 

Mr. McExroy. Yes; that is what the report was about. 

Mr. Mwaper. At the moment, instrument landings on Wayne Major 
in inclement weather are controlled from the Willow Run tower; 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. McExroy. I am not qualified to answer that. But I am sure 
that subsequent witnesses will be qualified to. 

Mr. Meaper. I might say, Mr. McElroy, for your information that 
we have had Mr. Lowen, Mr. Howell, and Mr. Thomas, who have told 
this committee within the last 2 weeks that they are now commencin 
their study for the traffic patterns for commercial jet transports which 
are expected in 1959 sed 1960 and they cannot now say definitely 
whether airports in the jet age should be spaced farther apart or 
whether they can be placed even closer together. Those are future 
airspace problems, not traffic control of existing facilities. 

Mr. McExroy. Candidly I am not qualified to discuss it. 

Management and operation of the Willow Run Airport: It is re- 
spectfully suggested that the keystone of the alleged “controversy” 
under consideration by this subcommittee is found in the provisions 
of the lease agreement whereby the scheduled air carriers, functioning 
as the Airlines National Terminal Service Co., Inc. (ANTSCO), as- 
sumed responsibility for the maintenance and operation of the Willow 
Run Airport. 

The details of this arrangement were carefully considered by the 
Airport Use Panel which state, at page 14 of its report: 


Because of the unique arrangement between: the University of Michigan and 
ANTSCO providing for the maintenance and operation of the Willow Run 
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Airport, and because of the fact that an equitable solution of the problem under 
consideration depends, to such a great extent, upon the future disposition of 
the scheduled air carriers comprising ANTSCO, the panel is of the opinion that 
this arrangement should be clearly understood. 

As noted above, the Willow Run Airport was transferred to the regents of 
the University of Michigan by the Federal Government without cost of the 
university. In consideration of this transfer, the university agreed, among other 
things, that the land, buildings, structures, improvements, and equipment so 
transferred shall be used for public airport purposes for the use and benefit of 
the public, on reasonable terms and without unjust discrimination and without 
grant or exercise of any exclusive right for use of the airport * * *. 

Following the transfer of the airport to the university, ANTSCO entered into 
a lease with the University of Michigan and for all practical purposes, assumed 
all of the responsibilities of the university to maintain and operate the Willow 
Run Airport as a public airport. 


The panel in its report then went on to review the principal features 
and provisions of the lease agreement between the University of 
Michigan and ANTSCO, and succinctly summarized its findings 
as follows (p. 16 of report) : 


In simple terms, the university received from the Federal Government, without 
charge, a readymade, multi-million-dollar airport with all necessary facilities. 
The airport was then leased to ANTSCO which collects all revenues from the 
airport and its concessions and, in turn, pays the cost of its maintenance and 
operation. Inasmuch as the airport was originally received without cost, how- 
ever, there is no initial capital investment to be amortized. The scheduled air 
earriers are charged landing fees by ANTSCO, but since ANTSCO is comprised 
of the same air carriers, they, in effect, pay these fees to themselves. When the 
landing charges are balanced against the revenues received from concessions 
and other sources, it appears entirely possible for the carriers to use the Willow 
Run Airport free; in fact, if the revenues are sufficiently great, the carriers 
stand to make a profit by doing so. Regardless of its redeeming features as a 
successful business enterprise, the panel has been unable to ascertain that any 
substantial benefit has accrued to the public as a result of this arrangement. 


May I deviate here for a moment so that I may say that it is our 
considered opinion that in the best interest of the public this com- 
mittee should demand that ANTSCO submit its books for examination. 

Repeated requests have been made of ANTSCO for this and they 
have been denied. 

I maintain it would be of paramount interest to the taxpayers of 
Michigan and Wayne County to have those books available to them 
or the contents of them available to them. 

The panel, thereafter, at page 17 of its report, posed the following 
question : 


Is it in the best interest of the public for the scheduled air carriers to remain 
on the Willow Run Airport and continue operations from that location on a 
permanent basis? 


ope answering this question the panel declared, in part, at pages 
17-18: 


While it is granted that the Willow Run Airport may, at the present time, be 
economically attractive to the carriers, the panel doubts that, as a permanent 
base of operations, it can be profitably supported by the carriers alone. If, for 
example, the carriers were required to finance future major runway and building 
improvements, inevitable at any airport including Willow Run, without the 
benefit of Federal aid, the possibility of operating at a profit on a long-term basis 
would then appear to be a very dubious proposition. 

Viewing this matter from the standpoint of public interest, the panel is unable 
to find any compelling reason for the air carriers remaining at the Willow Run 
Airport. Available studies, based upon personal interviews with airline pas- 
sengers on a nationwide basis indicate that the majority of the flying public 
either originate or terminate their trip in or near the business areas of the cities 
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served by the respective airports. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
public ground transportation, highways, and thoroughfares are normally designed 
to serve airports in that manner. The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is 12.3 miles 
closer to downtown Detroit than the Willow Run Airport. Within equal radii, 
it would serve a considerably larger population area than the Willow Run 
Airport. There is no reasonable justification, therefore, to impose upon the 
majority of the public the burden of traveling some 24 extra ground miles, in a 
round trip to the Willow Run Airport when, in doing so, the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport is passed en route. 


Recommendations: As we have earlier indicated, the report of the 
President’s Airport Use Panel is an authoritative factual review of the 
overall problem affecting airports in the Detroit region, a portion of 
which problem this subcommittee is now considering. The panel’s 
report should be carefully reviewed by this subcommittee, particularly 
the recommendations which were formulated by the panel as follows: 


1. That the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport be developed and utilized as the 
major civil air terminal serving the Detroit area. 

2. That the scheduled air carriers now using the Willow Run Airport transfer 
their operations to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as soon as adequate facili- 
ties:can be made available to serve their needs. 

3.. That the Willow Run Airport continue to be operated under civil ownership 
as a joint civil/military airport. 

4, That one Air Force Reserve fighter squadron be immediately relocated from 
Selfridge Air Force Base and established on the Willow Run Airport, utilizing 
present Government-owned facilities and pursuant to existing rights of the 
Government. to use the airport. 

5. That the naval air station be relocated from Grosse Ile and established 
on the Willow Run Airport. 

6. That the Air National Guard squadrons now stationed at the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport be transferred to the Willow Run Airport as soon as agreement 
can be reached between the State of Michigan and the officials of the Wayne 
County for the replacement of Air National Guard facilities now existing or 
under construction at the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport with equally adequate 
facilities at the Willow Run Airport. 

7. That the proper authorities proceed with plans to develop additional public 
airports adequate to serve present and future civil aviation requirements in the 
Detroit area. 

8. That in the event Naval Air Station Grosse Ile is declared surplus to the 
needs of the military, consideration be given to civil use of this airport for 
general aviation. 

9. That the appropriate local, State, and Federal officials develop, coordinate, 
and integrate the master plan of all airports in the Detroit metropolitan area 
to the extent necessary that each airport may be utilized effectively and fully 
consistent with the recommendations contained herein. 

10. That consideration be given to the establishment of a single metropolitan 
airport authority to administer the civil airports in the Detroit area. 


Thus was the pattern set for the development of airports and the 
allocation of their use in this important metropolitan area. In fur- 
therance of the foregoing recommendations responsible public officials 
charged with airport affairs in this area have sought to carry out the 
recommendations of the panel. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Michigan Legislature, 
and local Wayne County and city of Detroit officials have appro- 
priated moneys for and planned the accelerated development of the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport in accordance with the panel’s recom- 
mendation. Scheduled aircraft operations are now being conducted 
at this airport and American Airlines, Inc., the principal airline 
serving this area, has entered into an agreement for the use of this 
airport as its Detroit operational base. 

Since the issuance of the panel’s report, one United States Air Force 
Reserve squadron, equipped with jet aircraft, has been activated at 
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the Willow Run Airport. , This is,in consonance with the recommen- 
dations of the panel to the effect that the Willow Run Airport, be, 
operated under civil.ownership as a joint civil/military airport and 
that one Air Force Reserve, fighter squadron be established at this 
base, utilizing Government-owned facilities in accordance with exist- 
ing rights of the Government to use this airport. Boe 

tt has been argued by some organizations that should the airlines 
move their activities from, Willow Run, this airport. would, deteriorate 
from lack of maintenance. ' 

Such a conclusion is hardly justified, in view of the fact that mili- 
tary aviation activities are conducted at Willow Run, and as this 
amounts to a substantial use of the facilities there, a reasonable share, 
proportional to such use, of the cost of operation and maintaining 
facilities so used, may be charged to the Government by the University 
of Michigan. 

To deviate, the testimony before the Airport Use Panel by repre- 
sentatives of the Armed Forces was that all armed services utilizing 
facilities at Willow Run would definitely pay their way. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. McElroy, at. that point, I don’t know that you 
have a figure in mind, how much it, would cost the Air Force to main- 
tain Willow Run in the event that the airlines moved out, and did not 
maintain its operation? 

To that extent, whatever it may be, annually, the operations of 'the 
airlines have conferred a benefit on the Air Force and the taxpayers 
of the United States by relieving them of that cost and that responsi- 
bility of maintaining the facilities there... Wouldn’t that be correct ? 

Mr. McExroy. Yes. But the question was brought up that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was concerned lest it be left holding the bag to 
maintain the airport in a standby condition. That concern was com- 
pletely obviated by the testimony of the respective representatives of. 
the Armed Forces, before the Airport: Use Panel that they pay their 
way wherever they go, whether they go to Detroit-Wayne aie or 
whether they go to Willow Run, they pay their way and the revenue 
derived from Armed Forces occupancy would more than provide the 
necessary funds for their maintenance and operation. in a standby 
condition. 

Mr. Mraper. But would come out of the taxpayers’ pockets ahd 
now it is not costing the taxpayers anything to provide these facil- 
ities because of the responsibilities on ANTSCO to maintain the field. 

Mr. McExroy. It is costing the taxpayers something because as I 
pornnely expressed myself, in my opinion the proper operation of 

illow Run Airport, the State of Michigan should derive a million 
dollars a year net. 

Mr. Youneer. Question on. that: Does ANTSCO. charge the mili- 
tary for the use of the field now? 

Mr. McExroy. No, that part of the field that is now occupied by 
the military is owned and has been owned all during'thistime. It was 
never transferred to the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Meaprr. And they pay no landing fees for their jet training 
operations as I understand it. 

Mr. McExroy. Idon’t know, Mr. Congressman. I really don’t know. 

The panel further recommended that appropriate public officials de- 
velop and coordinate a master plan of all airports in this area and that 
83506—67—45 
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proper plans be formulated for the establishment of additional public 
airport facilities. 

It was also recommended that consideration be given to the estab- 
lishment of an airport authority to administer civil airports in the 
Detroit area. 

As a result of these recommendations, the Detroit Metropolitan 
Area Aviation Authority has been reactivated and efforts are now 
underway to reorganize this authority with broader power in order 
to accomplish the overall planning and development of projects as 
recommended by the panel. And the University of Michigan has been 
invited to join as a member of this authority together with the cities 
of Flint and Pontiac, all governmental agencies owning and operating 
airports within the area have been invited to become members of the 
panel-to effectuate an overall authority to operate all airports within 
the area which I think is an excellent recommendation and should be 
effectuated. 

In summary, it is respectfully suggested that the recommendations 
of the President’s Airport Use Panel, which recommendations are 
being followed by public officials charged with administration of air- 
port affairs in this area be endorsed by this honorable subcommittee. 

And here at this time I will not bother you by reading them, are 
resolutions from the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority, from 
the Common Council of the City of Detroit, from the Michigan Aero- 
nautics Commission, from the Board of Supervisors of Wayne County, 
adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. What are they ? 


Mr. McEtroy. Resolutions concurring in the findings and endors- 
ing the findings of the Airport Use Panel in advocating in its entirety 
all of these resolutions by every responsible agency charged with the 
development of airports in Wayne County, in Michigan have adopted 
these resolutions as I enumerated, unanimously concurring in and 
endorsing and approving the recommendations and findings of the 
ane Use Panel. 


(See appendix, exhibit 24, p. 1243.) 

Mr. Mraper. You don’t have one there from the Detroit Aviation 
Commission, I take it? 

Mr. McExroy. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Meraper. You don’t regard that—— 

Mr. McExroy. Now that you brought that up I would like to com- 
ment on it. Attending one of these meetings of the aeronautics com- 
mission, Mr. Reese who is a member of the Detroit Aviation Commis- 
sion voted with the other members unanimously to approve the recom- 
mendations and the findings of the panel. So if Mr. Joy has 3 mem- 
bers in his pocket, that is all that he has, because 2 of them according 
to him, Mr. Carl goes along with the city administration and their 
pengrane and Mr. Reese by his official action endorses the panel’s 

indings and consequently there can only be 3 and I don’t really know 
about those 3. Mr. Joy was appearing here as an individual yesterday 
not as a representative of the Detroit Aviation Commission. 

Mr. Meaper. I thought I heard you say that everybody having re- 
sponsibility for aviation in Wayne County had approved this pro- 

sal ? 

—_ McE roy. Let me put it another way. Everyone with the ex- 
ception of the Detroit Aviation Commission. 
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Mr. Meaper. And the Detroit Aviation Commission. 

Mr. McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. And the Detroit Board of Commerce on Aviation. 

Mr. McExroy. That is not a governmental agency. 

Mr. Meaper. No. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. I would like to explain to you, Mr. McElroy, the 
sole purpose of this committee is to inquire into the expenditure of 
Federal funds for airports and it has no vote on that matter. We are 
just seeing how it is being done but we have no vote. 

Mr. McExroy. Then in addition to that, Senator Pat McNamara 
whose administrative assistant appeared before the Airport Use Panel 
and advocated the use of Willow Run as a military institution and 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the exclusive commercial airport to 
serve the: Detroit caukasthad region and since the issuance of the 
airport use panel report, the Airport Use Panel has received letters 
of endorsement and concurrence from the Honorable Pat McNamara, 
Senator of Michigan, the Honorable John D. Dingell, Representative 
from Wayne County, the Honorable Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, Repre- 
sentative from Wayne County, the Honorable Louis C. Rabaut, Repre- 
sentative from Wayne County, Hon. John Lesinski, Representative 
from Wayne County, and the Honorable Charles C. Diggs, Represent- 
ative from Wayne County. 

So it indicates plainly that all of those representing the area arid 
charged with the responsibility of appropriating funds for this 
specific purpose, “aes the Michigan Legislature although being 
strongly lobbied are in accord and have appropriated funds for the 
development of this as the Detroit Major terminal. 

We aie confident that this subcommittee will be in accord with the. 
recommendations of the President’s Airport Use Panel after full ap- 
praisal of all the relevant facts. 

It is further respectfully requested that this subcommittee, here now, 

ant permission to the Board of County Road Commissioners of the 
Gone of Wayne, Mich., to file supplemental material in brief form, 
should the necessity for such a material arise as a result of presenta- 
tions during the course of your deliberations. 

This is respectfully submitted and signed by Edward Connor, chair- 
man of the Board of Supervisors of Wayne County and by Michael J. 
O'Brien, chairman of the Board of County Road Commissioners of 
Wayne County. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If you have any additional information you may 
file it, if there are no objections. 

Suppose you come back at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Youncer. I have one before we overlook it. The request that 
you made to the committee to secure the books of ANTSCO, isn’t that 
a proper function of your grand jury if you want to look at them, not 
the function of this committee ? 

Mr. McEtroy. I was informed that this committee had subpena 
powers. 

Mr. Youncer. So does your grand jury. I am not a lawyer but L 
understand that the grand jury can get at almost anything they want 


Mrs. Grirrrrus. In Michigan they can. 
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Mr. McE troy. It is not with criminal intent, it is with what the 
general public is entitled to know who is deriving the benefits from 
the concessions operating at Willow Run and how much.’ 

Mr. Youncer. Your grand jury represents the citizens. If that is 
a problem of your citizens. 

r, McExroy. You can’t petition for a grand jury without proof 
of criminal action, 

Mrs. Grirrirus. See you at 2 then. 

Mr. McExrox. May I add one thing. As there was an editorial 
quoted from another Detroit newspaper yesterday, I would like to 
quote from—and I will make it as quickly as possible—from an edi- 
torial of the Detroit News of the city of Detroit. 

Mrs. Grirriras. You may make it part of the record if there is no 
objection. Just give it to the reporter and he will make it a part of 
the record. 

(See Exhibit 25, appendix, p. 1246.) 

Mr. McExroy. This is a refutation of the editorial quoted yesterday. 

Mrs. Gri ‘errus. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same <lay.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mrs. Grirrirus. Would you care to ask Mr. McElroy some further 
questions ? 

Mr. Meapenr. ' Yes, ma’am. 
Mrs. Grirrirus. All right. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF JOHN McELROY, DIRECTOR OF PERSON- 
NEL, WAYNE COUNTY ROAD COMMISSION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Meaver. Mr. McElroy, unfortunately I was not present when 
these hearings opened. I had to appear before a committee of the 
Senate which suddenly announced hearings on a flood-control project 
in my district, soI was absent when you commenced your statement. 

I think the committee has uniformly asked witnesses to give a de- 
scription of their background and a biographical sketch to assist the 
committee in appraising the character of the testimony and the state- 
ments that they have given the committee. 

Perhaps you have done that, but if not, I wish you would develop 
that in more detail. 

Just how long have you been with the Wayne County Road Commis- 
sion; what are your public responsibilities, and what, if any, back- 
ground have you had in aviation, and that kind of thing ? 

Mr. McErroy. Mr. Meader, I am in charge of personnel and public 
relations for the Wayne County Road Commission. 

Mr. Mraper. Is that full-time employment? 

Mr. McEtroy. Yes, sir. 

And I am vice chairman of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission 
and a member of the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority. 

I have been a member of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission 
since 1950, and my present term expires next year. 

Mr. Mxaper. How long have you been with the Wayne County Road 
Commission ? 

Mr. McEroy. 21 years. 
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Mr. Mraper. What is your educational background? Are. you an — 
engineer ¢ 

r. McEtroy. No; I am not an engineer. I am not a professional 
man of any kind. 

Mr. Mzaprr, I ask this question because there has been some pub- 
licity about your responsibility as public-relations representative for 
the Wayne County Road Commission. 

Are you a registered lobbyist before the Michigan Legislature for 
the Wayne County Road Commission ? 

Mr. McE roy. We refer to that as a nasty word. 

Iam a registered legislative agent for the Wayne County Road Com- 
mission, and have assisted in the presentation of road programs to the 
legislature. 

I have not interested myself in the presentation of the commission’s 
legislative program. I have not represented the commission in that 
work. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean to say that your’ legislative representation 
of the Wayne County Road Commission has been limited to highways 
and not with respect to the airports ? 

Mr. McExroy. That is right. 

I have, however, appeared here in Washington, contacting many 
Congressmen and the CAA, representing Wayne County on airport 
program matters. ; 

But. we have a very competent staff at the Michigan Aeronautics 
Commission, and we-leaye those commission legislative programs; to 
them. 

Mr. Mrappr. And.in your position as a member of the Michigan 
Aeronautics Commission, I presume, since you have no legislative rep- 
resentation responsibilities in the field of aeronautics before the Mich- 
igan Legislature, you do not consider the interests of the Wayne Coun- 
ty Road Commission in airport matters while you are serving as a 
member of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission. 

Mr. McExroy. That is, as honestly and. as objectively as I am Gapa- 
ble of doing, I act in that matter. ; 

i Mraper. L, suspect that often it may be difficult to reconcile 
those. 

Mr. McExroy. I don’t find it so-at all. Asa matter of fact, I am 
very proud. of the programs that I have suggested to! them; and in 
every instance that I can recall, including during Mr. Hough’s chair- 
manship, I can recall no adverse votes on any motion that I have made. 
And that commission is comprised of eight people. 

Mr. Meaver. Is your job appointed under the merit system 4 

Mr. McEtroy. Vee; it is. 

Mr. Meaper.. Which one? 

Mr. McEtroy. My personnel and public relations for the Wayne 
County Road Commission is under the county civil service. 

Mr. Meaper. Your position with the Michigan State Aeronautics 
Commission is not civil service? 

Mr. McEtroy. That is appointed by the Governor of the State of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Mrapver. That isnonremunerative ? 

Mr. McEtroy. That is right. 
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Mr. Mraper. I believe you were here yesterday when we had before 
us Mr. Cass Hough, a former chairman of the Michigan Aeronautics 
Commission? © 

Mr. McEtroy. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Meaver. I believe he served as chairman for a short period after 
you became a member of the commission. Is that correct? 

Mr. McEtroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Mpaper. I don’t recall the exact date that he left, but it seems 
tobesometimein1951. f 

You said you were appointed in 1950? 

Mr. McEtroy. That is right. 4 

Mr. Meaper. I think his testimony was pretty clear, and I am going 
to read from the record so that I don’t misinterpret it. 

On page 1344 of our record of yesterday, Monday, July 16, Mr. 
Hough was asked this question by me: 


During the time you served on those two commissions— 


I was referring there to the Michigan Aeronautics Commission and the 
Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority— 

and up until the end of your service, is it, or is it not true that the positions of 
those bodies were opposed to the establishment of Wayne Major as a commercial 
passenger terminal for Detroit? 

Mr. Hough’s reply was, “That is true.” 

I would like to ask you whether or not you have any information, 
during the period and before that Mr. Hough served as chairman of 
the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, that the Michigan Aeronautics 
en has taken a position contrary to that testified to by Mr. 

oug 

Mr. McExroy. Yes; it definitely did, and I think the best witness 
on ie however, will be General Maitland, who is here and will 
testify. 

But, I would like to explain, Mr. Congressman, that, first of all, 
I will say this, that in a debate, an airport debate with Mr. Hough 
and Mr. Joy, and I don’t know the exact date here but I can recall 
this distinctly, that we had conducted the debate on airports on the 
radio and there was a challenge between two television stations in 
Detroit as to which one would be the first to broadcast television in 
that area, and WWJ-TV set up a station in the Penobscot Building, 
and when we got through our radio debate, we were invited by J 
to go and present the same debate on TV. 

And, at that time, the very same question was brought up as to 
whether or not Messrs. Joy or Hough had ever concurred in the devel- 
opment of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, and I had the complete 
plans there, as approved by the aeronautics commission under their 
regime, and they were oo and approved, the complete program of 
expansion was approved. 

Now, I would fike to point this out further, and I can’t understand 
Mr. Hough’s—— 

Mr. Meaper. Before we go further with that, Mr. McElroy, let us 
be sure we are not talking about two different things. 

It is perfectly apparent from the record of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration that the allocation of funds for the improvement of 
Wayne County Airport was approved by the Michigan Aeronautics 
Commission, and Mr. Hough testified to that, that he did vote to allo- 
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cate Federal and State funds to match Detroit-Wayne County funds 
for the improvement, the improvement of what was then Wayne 
County Airport. 

He made a distinction of improvement of the existing small airport 
and the construction of a completely new airport. 

I am sure you are familiar with that testimony. 

Mr. McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. So any evidence that shows the Michigan Aeronautics 
Commission had approved the allocation of funds for Wayne Major 
would not necessarily imply the designation of Wayne Major as the 
commercial air-passenger terminal for Detroit. 

Now, I want to just see that we are not talking about two different 
things. On the latter point, not on the approval of funds for Wayne 
Major’s improvement, for Detroit-Wayne County improvement, but 
on the sani gnaticen of Wayne Major as a passenger terminal for Detroit, 
Mr. Hough was quite clear that that had not been approved by the 
Michigan Aeronautics Commission or the Detroit Metropolitan Avia- 
tion Authority. 

Mr. McEtroy. Evidently Mr. Hough is mistaken. 

Mr. Meaper. In that context and in that interpretation, do you dis- 
agree with him? 

Mr. McExroy. Yes, I do so, and General Maitland, who is here, will 
testify that Mr, Smith brought to the Michigan Aeronautics Commis- 
sion a complete outline of the development in plan form, and presented 
it to the commission for its approval, and received its approval for that 
development. 

And, in addition, when a sponsoring authority makes application to 
the Michigan Aeronautics Commission for funds through the Mich- 
igan Aeronautics Commission to the CAA, the Federal Government, 
it has to submit with that application an itemized statement as to 
what the funds will be used for and a plan drawn to scale in color, 
invariably, as to what the project is and how it affects the airport. 

Mr. Mraper. In other words, what you are saying is that sufficient 
detail in construction specifications was provided the Michigan Aero- 
nautics Commission so that the approval of those specifications or the 
allocation of funds based upon a request accompanied by those speci- 
fications constituted the designation of Mayne Major as an air ter- 
minal; is that correct ? 

Mr. McEtaroy. And the resolutions adopted by the council and the 
supervisors were given wide publicity, Mr. Congressman, in the papers 
as to what the intent of that program was for specifically. 

Mr. Meaper. Let’s see if we can get this clear, because I want the 
record to be clear. 

Let me ask whether or not any formal resolution was adopted, to 

our knowledge, while Mr. Hough continued to serve as chairman or 
fore his tenure, in express words designating Detroit-Wayne Major 
as the airport passenger terminal for Detroit. 

Mr. McEtroy. I do.not know, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, your disagreement with Mr. Hough 
is based upon the fact that specifications were presented with the re- 
quest, which specifications implied, in your mind, that the Wayne 
Major Airport, wa3 to be the passenger terminal for Detroit? 

_ Mr. McExroy. Mr. Congressman, I think there is more than an 
implication there because at that time the board of supervisors had 
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‘acted and ordered, during the war, the condemnation of the extra 
3 square miles of airport for expansion, and Supervisor Doaris’ reso- 
lution specifically designated it to be the terminal for the Detroit 
region or for the Detroit area. 

Mr. Meaper. Who ordered that condemnation ? 

Mr. McExroy. The board of supervisors ordered the condemnation. 
All condemnations have to originate on approval and they give the 
money for condemnation. So it was given wide publicity. 

Now, I am not taking issue with Mr. Hough. Probably Mr. Hough, 
as he explained yesterday, had never intended voting approval for 
Detroit-Wayne Major as the major airline terminal, but certainly he 
voted for the allocation of funds to that facility for the expansion 
Which was designated by the road commission the major terminal to 
serve the area. 

Mrs. Gairrrrus. If you will yield just a moment. 

At what point did plans include a terminal? Was the building of 
a new terminal contemplated from the beginning? 

Mr. McEtroy. I would have to ask counsel on that.. May I? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

‘Mr. McErroyr. The first stage of terminal building was granted and 
approved by the CAA and the Michigan Aeronautics Commission: in 
‘1950. , : 

Mrs: Grirriris, ‘In ‘the: first’ stage, did you have indicated the 
terminal you ultimately want to have, oi did your plans at that time 
only show the’ Small ‘terminal now ‘there?’ In other words, is the 
present terminal the one shown, asked for, and built ? 

Mr. McEtroy. Tt is my understanding, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, that the whole terminal building was laid otit and was planned 
‘on stage construction. It was planned by the engineers so a con- 
tinuing development program‘ would be developed as funds became 
available. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But even this part was first shown in 1950? 

“Mr. MoEtroy. Yes. 
~ Mrs. Grirrrrus. And when in 1950? 

Mr. McExroy. Well, the 1950 program—I really don’t know. 

Mrs. GrirrtrHs. If anyone has the information, please let him step 
forward. 

Mr. Baxer. In Federal fiscal year 1950. 

Mrs. Grirrrras. Then did you present’ the plans in 1949 or in 1950 
for the appropriation in 1951? 

Mr. Baxer. Well, accompanying every project application you 
have to submit plans. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But when did you submit the -plans, in 1950 or 
‘in 1951? 

Mr. Baxrr. In 1950. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. At what time of year? 

Mr. Baker. I couldn’t recall exactly. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would it have been in the fall or the spring ? 

_ Mr. Baxer. Probably in the spring. 

Mr. Mraper. I wonder if we could have Mr. Baker sit up here. 

' Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes; if you would like to, Mr. Baker. Just a 
moment. Congressman Lesinski is here and would like to testify, I 
believe. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I can wait a few minutes to conclude the statement 
of Mr. McElroy. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. If you have time Mr. Lesinski, we will be happy 
to have you here, but if you would rather testify now we will have 
the other witnesses step aside so you may testify immediately. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I think I would like to present my statement now. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much, Mr. McElroy. 

Mr. McExroy. Mr. Chairman, I believe we are all in cakeaniet that 
the defense of our Nation should be of primary importance to each 
and every citizen of this great country of ours. 

In this connection I should like to insert the following article re- 
garding the problems ofthe Naval Air Station at Grosse Tle, Mich., 
and its difficulty in obtaining adequate facilities. 

The Willow Run Airport in the area was designed and has been 
designated as the most suitable airport for military purposes. It is 
about time arrangements were made to provide our air defense arms 
with these facilities. 

The articlé which appeared in the June 9, 1956, issue of the Detroit 


News follows: 
{From Detroit News, June 9, 1956] 


Navy Reapy To Move Its Jets From Grosse Ine—But WHERE? 
John C. Treen 


Successful operation of the Naval and Marine Air Reserve at Grosse Ile Naval 
Air Station is being increasingly jeopardized because of a stalemate over whether 
the airlines will use Willow Run or Wayne County Airport. 

This was the statement today of Rear Adm. Dan YV. Gallery, story-writing 
chief of the Naval Air Reserve training. 

“Grosse Ile is too small for operation of jet planes, and we must move in order 
to provide jet training,” he said. 

“Young pilots coming from active duty with the fleet are not inclined to switch 
from the new jets they have been flying into the propeller-driven type of Weer 
War Il. The latter are all that are available to them at Grosse Ile. 


READY TO MOVE 


“We need a constant flow of young pilots into the Reserve to replace those 
whose flying days are waning. 

“We have been ready.and willing for a long time to move to either Willow 

or, Wayne Major, but the dispute has got us stuck on dead center. 

“The President’s Airport Use Board says the airlines should move to Wayne. 
So does. Wayne County, which runs it. The airlines, except for American, want 
to stay at Willow Run. 

“This stalemate has continued for more than a year. We are willing to sign 
any kind of agreement if either airport will let. us operate even on a limited, 
temporary. basis. We can easily take our pilots and crew to the fields and back 
from,.Grosse Ile, just so we can have a place for our jets. 

“The future of the program is at stake,” 


REVIEWS RESERVISTS 


Admiral Gallery’s remarks were made during the annual inspection and review 
of Grosse [ie’s 2,000 reservists from all parts of Michigan and northern Ohio: 
A big military review last night was followed by parties for all hands celebrat- 
ped the 10th anniversary of the founding of the modern Naval and Marine Air 

erve. 

Accompanying Admiral Gallery for inspection of the Marines was Brig. Gen. 
Arthur F. Binney, commander of Marine Air Reserve Training. Base commander 
bs M. T. Martin was host. 

eneral Binney found pleasure in a reunion with Lt. Col: Darrell D: (Slim) 
Irwin, new marine skipper at Grosse Ile, who flew with him in the Korean 
fighting. He recalled a radio conversation overheard in the Korean air between 
Irwin and another pilot in his squadron: 

“Colonel,” the pilot yelled as antiaircraft fire got thick around them, “They’re 
shooting at us.” Irwin’s calm reply was, “They’re allowed to do that, son 
they’re allowed to.” 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN LESINSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Lzstnsxt. I certainly appreciate this interest, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to make a brief statement. 

I have a prepared statement here. It is more or less a breakdown of 
the things that I have said in regard to this matter, and I would like, if 
it be practical, to insert it at this time, and then I will be through very 
shortly. 

(The prepared statement of Congressman Lesinski is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN LESINSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman I want to state at the outset that it was with extremely good 
foresight and in the interest of the public that the Wayne County Board of Su- 
pervisors acted in recommending almost unanimously that the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport be used exclusively for commercial air activities and that the 
Willow Run Airport be developed for military purposes. I would like to express 
my support of that position. 

Having traveled between Washington and Detroit by air on occasion, I have 
many times heard complaints from other passengers about the distance they 
had to travel in order to get into Detroit from the airport. The transfer of com- 
mercial air activities to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport would be a great con- 
venience and a saver of time for those who use air travel for the particular pur- 
pose of saving time. ‘ 

However, I do not believe that any person should approve of a move strictly 
with one objective in mind. Other related problems have to be considered. 

I would like to mention the difficulties the Navy Department is having in trying 
to obtain facilities for its Reserve activities, which include flying jet aircraft. 
At the present time there is a naval air station located at Grosse Ile, Mich., but 
the runways are inadequate for jet planes and cannot be extended because of 
prohibitive costs. Some months ago I had correspondence with the Navy Depart- 
ment regarding the use of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport for such Reserve 
activities. In response, the Navy Department, although mentioning possible use 
of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, said they would explore the feasibility of 
relocating at another site not more than 25 miles from Detroit. The Willow 
Runa Airport falls within this range. At the present time, the Department has 
made. no progress in its plans to relocate the Reserve air activities, and one of 
the reasons for their difficulty seems to be that they are under the impression 
that there is little prospect of the airlines leaving Willow Run. I hope that this 
situation will be changed and the move of commercial airlines to the Detroit- 
Wayne Airport made without undue delay, thereby giving the Navy Department 
the opportunity to complete its plans to relocate the Reserve activities. 

Furthermore, the Headquarters of the 30th Air Division is presently at the Wil- 
low Run Air Force Station. This installation is in command of the defense of the 
area. It certainly seems to be practical to incorporate other military units with 
this installation. Such a move would be economical, would allow for better co- 
ordination, and would locate the military air activities at a place that has greater 
expandability if additional facilities are needed. Let us not lose sight of the fact 
that the Willow Run Airport was built by the Federal Government for the pur- 
pose of building and flying the B-24's during World War II. The present facil- 
ities could be readily modified for present-day needs of military aircraft. 

For these reasons, I strongly recommend that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
be set aside exclusively for commercial air purposes and that the necessary mili- 
tary air activities of the area be centered at Willow Run. 

Taking into account all aspects of national defense and civilian air activities, 
the Airport Use Panel, composed of civilian and military representatives, nnani- 
mously agreed upon the recommendation that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
be. deyeloped for the major civil air activities in the Detroit area,and that the 
nilitary air units in the area be.centered at Willow Run. .I should like to 
emphasize the unanimous agreement of these experts as to the solution of the 
problems in the area. Reports of this nature require unanimous approyal; the 
vote of one member of the Airport Use Panel can veto the voies of all other 
members.on reports such as the-one submitted in this case, 
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Further, the report was prepared after consultation with the Airport Use 
Panel Advisory Committee which is composed of 13 trade organizations such as 
the United States Conference of Mayors, Flight Safety Association, Airport 
Owners Association, National Association of State Aviation Officials, to name 
several. This committee had the one responsibility of acting in a purely ad- 
visory capacity to the Airport Use Panel and has no responsibility for approving 
or disapproving any report of the Panel. 

In the transmittal letter of the report, a statement is made to the effect that 
nothing in the report should be construed to mean that any airspace problems 
have been resolved. I should like to point out that airspace problems are not 
within the province of the Airport Use Panel. An Airspace Panel has been 
set up for the purpose of handling these specific problems and the airspace 
problems are to be taken up at the time the military units are relocated at 
Willow Run. Also, prior to submitting its report, the Airport Use Panel con- 
sulted with both the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Airspace Panel 
regarding the problem . 

There are a number of other points which I should like to emphasize in which 
I believe the Members will be interested. 

As has been pointed out, Willow Run Airport was built during World War II 
for the primary purpose of assembling B-24’s. The facilities there are not in 
keeping with modern airport needs, and, therefore, in a relatively short time 
would: have to be rebuilt for commercial air activities. On the other hand, the 
buildings which had housed the factory, even though in their present: state not 
sufficient for military purposes, could easily be converted for military use. 
‘ From the standpoint of defense, I believe Willow Run is much more suitably lo- 
eated for military air activities. An important item to consider in the defense 
of an area is the distance of a military airbase from a community as vital as 
Detroit. As we all know, a hydrogen bomb has an approximate destructive force 
of about 15 miles in radius. The total area of possible destruction, of course, 
would depend upon the pinpointing of the bomb and its size. Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport is 17 air miles from the center of Detroit. Willow Run is ap 
proximately 25 air miles from Detroit. So it is obvious that, if a bomb were 
dropped in the center of Detroit with any accuracy, Willow Run would be less 
apt to be neutralized and retaliation could be initiated. Therefore, I believe 
that this point is a very important one to consider. 

Additionally, in spite of modern technical developments in the use of tele 
phones for transmitting messages, there is always a possibility of failure of com- 
munication because of sabotage. At a prearranged signal telephone wires could 
be cut or doctored.so that orders from the headquarters of the 30th Air Division 
could be affected. In such a case air defense could easily be rendered useless. 
Willow Run, being adjacent to the headquarters of the 80th Air Division, in 
case of any interference would be in a direct communication rather than having 
to depend on telephones for contacting the air units. This, I believe, isa most 
important point to emphasize for I have always found that anything mechanical 
can very readily be altered to fit the occasion. 

I would also like to emphasize to the members that we are trying to develop 
reservists. The reservists, such as the Navy which is presently located at Grosse 
Iie and whose problem I discussed in my statement before the airport use panel, 
are anxiously looking forward to the resolution of this problem so that they can 
start on the relocation of their facilities. 

There is a certain amount of anxiety on the part of certain groups of people 
in the area that are opposed to military aircraft because of noise. This, I believe, 
should have no bearing for, as we all know, the majority of aircrafts in the future 
will be jet propelled. The matter of sound will be nullified in a relatively short 
time. 

Furthermore, I have found from past experience that business people in a com+ 
munity favor military establishments adjacent to or in close proximity to their 
Places’ of ‘business. The reason is natural. The military personnel off-duty: 
spend their money invariably in the closest community to them. For that reason 
I think. the people at Ypsilanti should welcome the establishment of a — 
military base at Willow Run. 

‘The majority of the commercial airlines have flagrantly disregarded ‘the retian- 
mendations of ‘the President’s Airport Use Panel, in spite of the national Aetenae 
aspects: of the problem. : 

However; three airlines, American Airlines, Pan American and Riddle Airlines; 
have taken a most. progressive-and forthright stand in.this matter and. has 
announced its intention to move operation from Willow Run‘ to atone 
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‘Major with October 1, 1957, as its target date. The company said that such a 


ea move would mean improved service at an airport more convenient to the Detroit 


air traveling public. Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is some 12 ground miles 
closer to downtown Detroit than Willow Run is. The greater convenience will 
mean. improved passenger service. In making the announcement, the district 
sales manager for American Airlines said: “We believe our Detroit passengers 
can be..better served out-of Wayne Major Airport. We feel that this is a new 
conerete way in which American can express its faith in the continuing growth 
of Detroit and its desire to provide this dynamic air travel market with the best 
possible service. 

- American Airlines.is interested in giving improved passenger service to the 
Detroit area. Apparently the other airlines are not, although they have been 
beneficiaries of money from ,eur,Government,,.. Capital Airlines, for example, 
received subsidies until October.1, 191. 

Some statistics might be of interest. According to the airport manager at San 
Francisco, the estimated gross revenues for the airport for 1956 are $3,100,000; 
the operating costs, $2,100,000. That airport has high operating costs because it 
has its own police force and fire department,, The enplaning, passengers for 1955 
were 1,003,000 and deplaning passengers totaled to 1,002,000. 

Figures for Willow Run are not available since they will not open their books. 
However, in his testimony before the Airport Use Panel, Mr. Wilson of Capital 
Airlines.said the annual cost of operation is $907,000. Compare that figure with 
the $2,100,000 for the San Francisco Airport. Yet both airports serve approxi- 
mately the same number of passengers. Willow Run in, 1955 served 1,001,000 
enplaning passengers and 1,001,000, deplaning passengers.. San Francisco served 
only 2,000 more enplaning passengers and only 1,000 deplaning passengers, 

There is another benefit the commercial airlines at Willow Run receive. In the 
State of Michigan a 3 cents a gallon aeronautical tax has been levied; however, 
commercial airlines are reimbursed 144 cents per gallon quarterly. Altogether, 
according to available figures, the airlines at Willow Run are saving about a 
million dollars, plus what theyjare reimbursed on this gasoline tax. 

Under the Federal Airport Act of 1946, the Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
authorized to expand funds for the development of. civil aviation. Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport has been designated as the civil airport for the Detroit area and 
as such qualifies for Federal aid. Willow Run has been designated as a military 
airport and consequently has not been included in the CAA airport aid program 
for fiscal year 1956. 

The total 1955 expenditures for capital: improvement of the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport since the war amounted to $11,027,000; of which $3,009,000 was 
Federal funds; $1,108,000 was State funds; and $5,009,000 was Wayne County 
funds. The completion program will cost: approximately $12. million. 

Under the present. program the total investment-at Detroit Wayne Major Air- 
port‘ will be approximately $23 million, of which $7,250,000, will be Wayne County 
tax money. New hangar facilities that the airlines might need will be built by 
themselves or built by the county, in which case the airlines will be given 25 
years to amortize the cost. Any additional moneys expended: in excess of the 
$23 million on the airport for airline occupancy will be without additional cost 
to the taxpayers. : All funds. expended by Wayne!County will be repaid: by the 
airlines through use of the airport and-all net revenue derived after expenses 
will be set aside for development ofa new airport. 

df the commercial airlines were to remain at Willow Run, within a few years 
additional sums would have to be poured into the field to modernize and equip 
it, and it would still be inadequate and look like what it is, a converted factory. 

Detroit needs service from a convenient modern airport. Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport is such a place. 

Paramount in considering this entire matter, however, is our national defense. 
Coordination of air defense activities in a central location such as Willow Run is, 
I believe, very important. It is true that we are not presently being attacked. 
However, proper precautions are vitally important. The leopard may change its 
tactics but never its spots. We must be ever alert. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like at this point to insert in the record the report of 
the Airport Use Panel to which I referred, Airport Use Panel Memorandum No. 
8-55, dated November 4, 1955, on the problem of “the most feasible civil military 
utilization of airports, existing and proposed, in the Detroit, Mich., area.” 


Mr. Lxstnsxt.. First of all, Iam not a lobbyist. I have never been 
one and never intend to be one. 
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Secondly, I am here on my own volition and not anybody else’s 
wanting me to come down, because I think it is very important to the 
people in my district. woe 

e reason I have taken my attitude and my position is not because 
the politicians in my area feel that way, but the fact is I think it is a 
practical approach to a solution that is very vexing. 

Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is 4 miles square, 2 miles each way. 
It is one of the safest airports in the Nation because of the fact that 
there is nothing close by. The building restrictions and the area are 
such that no high buildings can be built in the vicinity. FHA and VA 
have disapproved building projects in the direct area of the flight pat- 
tern from the airport. 

What is rather extremely difficult to see and understand is that the 
Airport Use Panel, which is under the direction of the President of 
the United States, has made a complete study of the matter, has made 
recommendations, and some airlines wish to disregard it. In spite of 
that, you have Pan Am, American Airlines, Riddle, have gone into 
there and have found much to their satisfaction and feel that the 
facilities are better and they can service their people, preferably 
people in the Detroit area, better from Wayne Major than Willow 
Run. 

Mr. Youncer. May I ask you a question right there ? 

Is that new information? Are the American Airlines flying out of 
Wayne Major now? 

Mi . Lestnskr. They will be October 1957. 

_ Mr. Youncer. But they are not using the facilities now? 

Mr. Lesrnsxkt. No. 

Mr. YounceEr. You just said they were using it. 

Mr, Lesinsxi. Iamsorry. I misstated myself. They have made a 
contract, and also Pan Am and Riddle Airlines. 

‘ Riddle, as I understand it, the reason they moved into Wayne Major 
is because it would be a lot cheaper for them’ to operate out of there 
than Willow Run. 

T understand Mohawk Airlines is asking to come into Wayne Major. 
They are asking to come in to operate at the,present time between Erie, 
Pa., and Detroit. 

There are three things the committee should consider. The most 
Shp otant thing is the national defense, 

have a clipping here from the Detroit News in which the reservists 
in the Detroit area say the airport at Grosse Ile is too small and. they 
need another airport. 

Actually, the Federal Government owns, Willow Run and noé the 
University of Michigan, although it is a part-time lease, it.is not a 
definite purchase from the Federal Government. i 

The Reserve program in the area of Ohio-Indiana-Michigam and re- 
spective areas is suffering in the national defense because of the fact 
that no concrete aetion has been taken to allow our Reserve to go into 
a training program. 

_ The point is, we have got two commercial airports in my district 
m the west side of Detroit. The hangars are in Mr. Meader’s district, 
but the landing field itself is in mine. 

Detroit needs another large major airport in the northern section 
someplace. From present indications it.is going to be way out, 13, 
14, 15, or 20 miles out, a long distance away from Detroit, because of 
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the expense of tearing down and purchasing property in the area close 
enough to the city to be practical. 

Until the solution of these airports on the west side of Detroit, which 
are in my district, is resolved, those people who are opposed to the 
move from Willow Run to Wayne County, we shall never be able to get 
an airport on the east side because it is not practical. 

We need two, of course not immediately but in the near future. 

One more point I would like to point out is this: The committee’s 
action here, I commend it, but I would suggest that the committee go 
into detail in the figures that have been given here. I have heard all 
kinds of figures and I am unable to pinpoint any of them. They talk 
about expense in the Wayne Major, they talk about expense in Willow 
Run; I think the only way the committee can get factual detailed re- 
port as to what the expenses are and what they will be is to go into 
the books of the various people involved and make a complete unbiased 
study, and then sit down and say, “Well, this is it.” 

I come here with an appeal simply to go into the matter without a 
forethought of what the conclusion should be, but with the object 
in mind to go into the study of this problem completely and come out 
with a report, and whichever way the answer will be, I am willing 
to go along with it because I believe in the rule of the majority. 

But, I believe, in all fairness, that the only way we can find out 
what the answer is is to go into the books of both ANSCO, which is 
at Willow Run, and of the figures that the Wayne County Road Com- 
mission presents, 

It seems obvious to me that if Pan Am and American and Riddle 
and Mohawk want to go into Wayne Major, there are certain advan- 
tages over Willow Run. 

have letters here from the Secretary of Commerce and Secretary 
of Defense. The Secretary of Defense letters I don’t have a copy of 
and I will read part of it. 


During the protracted hearings and study of this complex situation preceding 
issuance of the panel’s report, in which representatives of this Office participated, 
we became keenly aware of the wide divergence of interests and opinions in the 
Detroit area. We are convinced of the soundness of the panel’s recommendations 
and intend to support them in every possible manner toward an expeditious con- 
clusion. However, inasmuch as the military flying activities to be accommodated 
at Willow Run Airport are Reserve rather than active elements of the Armed 
Forces, we believe it is preferable to exhaust every feasible effort to carry out 
the panel’s recommendations through negotiation before we consider exercising 
the legal rights of the Government to recapture the use of the Willow Run Airport 
property. 

Mr. Meaper. Might I inquire the date of that ? 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. That is dated March 30, 1956, and signed by Roger 
W. Fulling, Acting. 

Mr. Mraper. May we incorporate it into our record ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I would like to get this back. 

I have a carbon copy of the other one from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, signed by Sinclair Weeks. I will incorporate the whole letter 
in the record of this committee. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. We would be happy to incorporate the letter, and 
we will have a copy made of the other right now and give it back to 
you. 

. Mr. Lestnsxi. May I read a paragraph or two? 
* Mrs. Grirrirus. By all means. 
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Mr. Meaper. What is the date of the letter ? 
Mr. Lestnskt. This is dated March 16, 1956: 


As you know, the Department of Commerce is a signatory to the above-men- 
tioned memorandum, and under the terms of reference of the Airport Use Panel, 
the Department of Commerce and the Civil Aeronautics Administration are com- 
mitted to carry out the recommendations of the panel. 


TI will insert the rest of it in the record. 

(Letter from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, dated March 30, 
1956, and letter from the Secretary of Commerce, dated March 16, 
1956, are as follows :) 

Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 16, 1956. 
Hon. JoHNn LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LEsINSKI: This will acknowledge your letter of March 6, 1956, 
wherein you recommended that the Department of Commerce cease the allocation 
of any public funds to the Willow Run Airport at Ypsilanti, Mich., for any pur- 
pose such as maintenance, expansion, or operation, until the various airlines now 
using Willow Run comply with the recommendations of the President’s Airport 
Use Panel Memorandum No. 8-55, dated November 4, 1955, and move their op- 
erations from Willow Run to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

As you know, the Department of Commerce is a signatory to the.above-men- 
tioned memorandum, and under the terms of reference of the Airport Use Panel, 
the Department of Commerce and the Civil Aeronautics Administration are 
committed to carry out the recommendations of the panel.* You will note that 
the continuance of the Willow Run Airport for joint civil-military use was one 
of the recommendations made by the panel, and you may be assured that any ex- 
penditure of funds under the Federal-aid airport program will be that which 
would be determined to be necessary for the continuance of civil aviation at the 
Willow Run Airport, taking into consideration the recommendation that the 
airlines move to Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. Expenditure of Federal funds 
on either of the two airports will have to be in accordance with master plans 
which would be approved by the CAA, and such approval would also take into 
consideration the recommendations of the Use Panel. There are no Federal-aid 
airport program funds recently allocated to the Willow Run Airport. 

I appreciate your advising me of your interest in this matter, and you may be 
assured that your recommendation will be given due consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srnciam WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives 


Dear Mr. Lesinski: Your letter of March 5, 1956, to the Secretary of Defense, 
concerning implementation of the recommendations of the Airport Use Panel in 
its memorandum No. 8-55, has been referred to this Office. 

During the protracted hearings and study of this complex situation preceding 
issuance of the panel’s report, in which representatives of this Office participated, 
we became keenly aware of the wide divergence of interests and opinions in the 
Detroit area. We are convinced of the soundness of the panel’s recommenda- 
tions and intend to support them in every possible manner toward an expeditious 
conclusion. However, inasmuch as the military flying activities to be accommo- 
dated at Willow Run Airport are Reserve rather than active elements of the 
Armed Forces, we believe it is preferable to exhaust every feasible effort to carry 
out the panel’s recommendations through negotiation before we consider exer- 
cising the legal rights of the Government to recapture the use of the Willow Run 
Airport property. 


*Italic supplied. 
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Your interest in the welfare of the military services in this matter, as evidenced 
by the recommendation contained in your letter, is indeed appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roger W. Fut1inG, Acting. 

Mr, Lxstnski. Mr, Chairman, I would like to point out one more 
thing which I think is very important. That is that the Willow Run 
Airport has the headquarters for the 30th Air Division, which is in 
conjunction with Willow Run. It would be a very good point to 
consider because of the fact that they are part of our national defense 
and have a field adjacent to the airport to operate from. 

Willow Run, in case of an air attack of tli, : 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, the 30th Air Division is a warning 
center. 

Mr. Lesinsxki. Yes. 

Mr. Meaner. It is not a tactical operation. 

' Mr, Lestnsxt, I believe so. ; ; ' 

‘What I am driving at, Mr. Meader, is that it is in conjunction with 
their planes immediately adjacent to instead of miles away. _ 

Also, from a practical national defense situation, you have Willow 
Run within a 25-mile range from Detroit. Wayne Major is closer 
to Detroit. 

‘ In.other words, an atomic bomb, if it is anywhere near the center 
of Detroit, the chance of destruction by an enemy raid on Willow Run 
would be less apt, to destroy it,.and. for that reason I believe it. is 
essential to national defense. A hydrogen bomb has got a 30-mile 
range, a 15-mile diameter, and that is something to consider in a point 
like this. 

_If'there are any. questions by, members of the committee, I will be 
glad to answer them if Iam able to. 

«Mrs. Grirriras. Thank you very much for your testimony, Con- 
gressman. It is very kind of you. 

Did you have any questions? 

Mr. Younger. Just one. 

As a Member of Congress, what is your conception of the functions 
of this committee in this hearing ? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Well, I am glad you brought that question up. The 
Airport Use Panel was set up by Congress for the purpose of taking 
out of politics where and how the airports ene be, just like the 
problems of appointing postmasters and one thing and:another. If 
you make 1 appointment you make 10 enemies. That is the reason 
why I believe it should be in the jurisdiction of a panel to decide 
where an airport should be. 

That is why I say I'am here with the purpose,in mind not that it 
should be here or there, but of course I have my preferential positions. 
Of course we all have. 

But, Ithink the Airport Use Panel has studied this thing properly 
and they have given the proper recommendations. 

If you, as a Member of Congress, who have a large district, as I 
have, and find that there are.15 communities that want an airport in 
your district and you can get only 1 airport, you stand a very poor 
chance of getting reelected If you make a decision for 1 airport. 

As a practical political measure it is all right that the panel should 
decide which is the best place. 
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Mr. Younger. Is it your conception that this committee has any 
jurisdiction at all over those 

Mr. Lxstysxi. I did not say that; no, sir. What you are trying to 
decide is should it be or not. Correct? 

Mrs. GrirritHs. No; this committee has no such authority. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. No; 1 do not say it does. 

Mr. Youncer. That is what I am trying to get at. I gathered from 
your testimony that you might consider that this committee is kind 
of refereeing this bout, with an idea that we would make a determina- 
tion after a certain number of rounds. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Younger, I sat here in the corner listening to the 
colloquy and I was given the impression that, by questions of Mr. 
Meader, that it was—well, let’s put it this way, the effect that he was 
trying to point out of certain things, I don’t think is quite in line with 
the action of the committee, and we are here for the purpose of finding 
out which is the best action for us to take. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. This committee has no right to make such a deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I appreciate that. 

If you want to come out, you should really come down there and 
study the whole thing to get a proper answer. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much, Mr. Congressman. 

Will you resume your place, Mr. McElroy ? 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF JOHN McELROY, DIRECTOR OF PERSON- 


NEL, WAYNE COUNTY ROAD COMMISSION, DETROIT, MICH.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY HENRY BAKER, AIRPORT CONSULTANT, 


WAYNE COUNTY ROAD COMMISSION 


Mrs. Grirrirus.. Mr. Baker, do you solemnly swear the testimony 
you are going to give before this committee in this action will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Baxer. I do. “H . 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. It is Mr. Henry Baker; is that right? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And your address for the record ? 

Mr. Baker. I am employed by the Wayne County Road Commis- 
sion, City County Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. As counsel for the Wayne County Road Commis- 
sion ? , 

Mr, Baxer. Consultant. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Legal or engineering? 

Mr. Baxer. Engineering. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Thank you: 

Now, would you resume? 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Baker, you have been the airport manager for the 
Detroit Wayne County Airport? 

Mr. Baxer. I never have been; no, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Have you had some official position in connection with 
that airport? stall 

Mr. Baxer. As far as the State aeronautics commission is :on- 
cerned, I am assistant manager. My title with the road commission 
is airport consultant. 

83506—57——46 
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Mr. Mrapver. How long have you served in that capacity ? 

Mr. Baxer. About 2 months. 

Prior to that I was airport superintendent. They did not carry the 
title in the county road commission of assistant airport manager. 
That was just strictly the Michigan State Aeronautics Commission. 

Mr. Meaper. I was a little confused when you made your reference 
to the Michigan Aeronautics Commission. 

Do you have some official position with the State aeronautics com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Baxer. They approve all airport managers and assistant man- 
agers. That is the two titles that they carry. Mr. LeRoy C. Smith 
carries the title of airport manager and I carry the title of assistant 
manager as far as the State aeronautics commission is concerned. 

Mr. Meaper. But you have no official connection with the State 
aeronautics commission ? 

Mr. Baxer. I have none. 

Mr. Meaper. I thought there might be some inference from what 
you said about the commission. 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. How long have you been connected in one capacity or 
another with the development of Detroit-Wayne Major Airport ? 

Mr. Baxer. 1929. 

Mr. Meaper. So you are familiar, from an engineering point of 
view, with the history of that airport continuously since 1929; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meraper. I have forgotten the question which we asked to Mr. 
McElroy. Oh, yes, the terminal building. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes; the terminal. 

When did you set up the plans for the terminal? Was that in 1950? 

Mr. Baxer. That is when we received recognition of it from the 
State department of aeronautics and the CAA. The plans were devel- 
oped the year prior, which was 1949, and the architectural firm of 
Giffels & Valet made an overall plan of and built the first stage and 
it was so built that it could be enlarged in stages as the activity or bona 
fide clients required. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And what type of passenger traffic was it planned 
to take care of? By that I mean, how many people entering and 
departing from the terminal could be accommodated in those plans 
within a year’s time, for instance ? 

Mr. Baxer. We enjoy all of the nonscheduled airline traffic in 
Detroit, and it was built principally for that. Later on Pan American 
World Airways started using our airport, and they use that terminal 
building and it-has sufficed-up until now for that purpose. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But as late as 1950, when you first asked for funds 
for a terminal paleings you were not then suggesting a terminal build- 
ing that would have taken care of all Detroit air traffic? 

Mr. Baxer. No. The only reason we obtained the services of an 
architectural firm was to give us the overall development of the ter- 
minal building in order that the money would not be wasted in future 
development when future airline clients came to our airport, such as 
Pan American World Airways did. : 

Mr. Meaper. At that stage did the terminal building consist pri- 
marily of a tower and offices and what not? 
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Mr. Baxer. On the ground floor there was a lobby sufficient for the 
‘public to wait for aircraft and a sufficient space for sales counters for 
these nonscheduled airlines, a restaurant. 

And on the second floor was office space. On the third floor was 
office space—well, some of the third floor was taken up with CAA 
equipment, as far as navigational aids are concerned. On the fifth 
floor it was devoted entirely to Civil Aeronautics for their navigational 
equipment. And then the tower. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, the terminal facility that you have 
now is the stage that was approved in 1950; is that correct? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. There have been no additions since that time? 

Mr. Baxer. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Meaper. No requests for appropriations for additional terminal 
facilities, between 1950 and the present time? 

Mr. Baxer. We have requested, in the last Federal fiscal year, and 
in the current Federal fiscal year, for sufficient funds to enlarge 
that terminal so that we can take care of American Airlines, who have 
signed up, but that was not requested until we were sure American 
Airlines was going to need it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The point I make is, in 1950 the Michigan Aero- 
nautics Commission, from looking at these plans and passing upon this 
allotment of money, would really not have been in a position to have 
made a determination that you were contemplating that this terminal 
was to be used for all Detroit air traffic. Is not that really right? 

Mr. Baxer. I think that is right, yes. 


Mr. McEtroy. Let me understand. We were always of the definite 
opinion that our local plan procedure was to serve all of the airlines 
er the Detroit area, and it was with that intent that. we proceeded 


with the development. 

Mrs. GrirrirH. But this was not visible from this terminal plan. 
No matter what the plan of the Wayne County Road Commission was, 
that was not ascertainable from your terminal plans, was it? 

Mr. McExroy. Probably not. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. What are your anticipated requirements for air- 
— oe in Wayne County during the next 5 or 10 years, Mr. 

cElroy ? 

Mr. McE roy. I cover that in my brief, Madam Chairman. 

We have a program under $7 million, with $3 million of it being 
revenue bond issue to provide facilities for American Airlines occu- 
pancy, which do not enjoy Federal or State aid, and that $3 million is 
to be amortized by American Airlines. 

Then, $4 million, $2 million of which we have Federal aid, and the 
$2 million that we will match it with for a program of development— 
I am not sure whether I covered that in the brief, but Mr. Baker would 
probably have it. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Of the $3 million for American Airlines that is to 
be amortized, how much of that comes from Wayne County and how 
much from the State? 

Mr. McEtroy. Nothing. It is a revenue bond issue that is to be 
amortized in 25 years by American Airlines, and all of the buildings 
— that is constructed will then revert and be owned by the county 
of Wayne. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. How much other money is going into Wayne Major 
from the State and county ? 

Mr. McE troy. $4 million. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How much of that is Federal money? 

Mr. McE troy. Approximately $2 million. 

Mrs. Grurrirns. And $1 million from the State? 

Mr. Exroy. No, unfortunately we weren’t able to get $1 million from 
the State. We were thwarted in our efforts to get $1 million. 

Mr. Meaper. You got approximately $500,000 from the State in 
1956 and 1957. 

Mr. McEtroy. One was a deficiency aperopriatin and the other is 
the regular appropriation. There is available right now, approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

So, approximately Wayne County will have to come up with approx- 
imately $1.5 million to match the Federal-aid program. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. Where is this figure of $28,265,000 to equip Wayne 
Major for full airline use? Is that the figure of the Wayne County 
Road Commission ? 

Mr. McExroy. No, not that I know of. That was probably Mr. 
Wilson’s statement ; was it ? 

Mrs. Grirriras. No, that is a statement of the airlines. 

What is your determination of how much it will cost to equip it / 

Mr. McExroy. Cost the airlines? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No, cost Wayne County and the State of Michigan 
and the Federal taxpayers ? 

: Mr. McE roy. Vor full airline occupancy, Mr. Baker has those 
gures, 

Mr. Baker. Well, to provide for American Airlines alone, it will 
cost. $4,550,000, roughly. For all of the other airlines, it will cost 
$11,233,000, roughly. 

And then we have two items that are not absolutely needed for 
airline operation. However, they are desirable. One is a runway 
parallel to our shortest runway into the southeast and northwest. 

Why we say it is not absolutely necessary is this: We already have 
a runway close to 6,000 feet in that direction, and that is the runway 
that is used the least by anybody during the year. 

Then, the taxiways and lanes which go together with those two 
facilities amount to $2,566,000. 

Then we contemplate lengthening our instrument runway from 
approximately 8,000 to 10,000 feet to take care of future airline jet 
operation. 

That would cost $4,198,000. 

Then we would have. to build a terminal building, finish it, that is. 
That would cost an additional $4,200,000. 

— add.all those figures up and you get $27,463,000, roughly, the 
total. 

However, I would like to qualify that in one respect. I have heard 
so many people say that that is what it will cost the airlines to move 
to our airport, which is very misleading and incorrect. 

Mrs. Grirritus. How much of that money do you anticipate will be 
supplied by the Federal Government ? 

ir. Baker. Well, that isa hard question to answer for one reason, 
Federal aid does not participate 50 percent in a terminal building. 
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When it comes to concession space in the terminal building and the 
like of that, they will not participate in it. 

We don’t know yet, we have asked CAA to what extent will they 
participate in the second stage of the terminal building which is nec- 
essary for American Airlines operations. We haven’t a reply from 
them as yet. 

I have here figures of what it will cost American Airlines, which 
includes their hangar requirements and the cargo-building require- 
jens that they have set up, and it will cost American Airlines 

551,895. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Is that in addition to the $27 million or is that 
deducted from it ? 

Mr. Baker. That is a part of the $27 million, 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is it a full part of the $27 million? I mean can 
you subtract $4 million from the $27 million and say that the remain- 
ing cost is $23 million ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mrs, Grirrirus. Then what do you anticipate it is going to cost the 
taxpayers of Wayne County ? 

Mr. Baxer. Well, as I say, American Airlines will pay that in 
monthly payments over a 25-year period over the extension of their 
lease, $4,551,895. We put up the money in the first place. 


Mrs. Grirritas. Wayne County puts up the money ¢ 
Mr. Baker. That is right. ‘And 
investment. 
Mrs. GrirrirHs. What is Wayne County collecting for interest ? 


they have-to amortize that capital 


Mr. Baker. Well, I have forgotten what the latest interest rate is. 
Maybe Mr. Campbell can answer. 

Mr. Campse.u. Well, the money is being borrowed on the basis of 
American Airlines’ lease on the revenue-bond issue, so we are bor- 
rowing the money on American Airlines’ credit. We are not putting 
up the money we are borrowing. 

Mr. Meaper. What is the rate of interest on the bond issue? 

Mr. Camppe.u. The notice of sale will limit the rate of interest 
to 334 percent. We anticipate getting something considerably lower 
than that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What money will the Federal Government and 
Wayne County and the State of Michigan put. into the terminal to 
make it usable for American Airlines ? 

Mr. Baker. We put into the terminal building the difference be- 
tween $5,248,000 and $1,048,600, the difference between those 2, and 
that investment is amortized by the various clients that occupy the 
space, other than American Airlines, in that terminal, such as food 
and drink concessionaires. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Do you mean that the Federal Government is not 
going to put any money into the terminal building? 

Mr: Baxer. Oh, yes; they put in some-portien very close to 50 
percent of that money. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Well now, did someone testify here this morning 
that you cannot amortize that part of it? 

Mr. Baker. That is my understanding, that you cannot amortize. 

Mrs, GrirrirHs. You cannot amortize that ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is a gift of the Federal Government. 
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Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Who puts up the rest of the money besides the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Baxer. State aid and county. 

Mrs. Grirrirus., And how care does the State put up? 

Mr. Baker. The last State fiscal year and current State fiscal year 
they are giving $430,000. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But when that money is returned it will be returned 
to Wayne County; is that right? 

: ze Baker. I am not sure you can amortize that money. It is a 
gift. ) : 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If you cannot amortize that money, are you then 
discussing amortizing Detroit’s part of this money, that part which 
is the city. of Detroit.or Wayne County’s? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes; that.is the part we amortize. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How long will it take for the operation to pay 
off that. money ? 

Mr. Baxer. That.is very hard to tell. You see, you amortize that 
money from the revenue you receive from the food and drink con- 
cessions, for instance; and if the concessionaire puts in the equip- 
ment, you will get 8 or 9 percent of his gross; somewhere in there. 

If we furnish the equipment, you will get somewhere around 13, 14, 
or 15 percent. The insurance concessionaire, you will get some money 
from him., The automobile concession, you will get some money from 
them. All of those concessions add up to amortize that invest- 
ment, , 

It depends upon.what deal you get with those concessionaires. 
You will probably put it out to bid and give it to the highest bidder, 
and what. revenue you get from that will amortize. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Well, now, let me try again. Of the $27 million 
that you anticipate necessary to. make Wayne Major available for the 
airlines, how much of this money is going to come from Wayne County 
taxpayers? : 

Mr. Baxer.. I will have to do a little figuring here. 

Mrs.. GrirrirHs. Suppose you supply the figures for the record. 
Or, do you have them ? 

Mr. Baxer.. Approximately $11 million. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. From the taxpayers of Wayne County ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirritus, And from the State of Michigan, what would you 


say? 

Mr. Baxer. I haye no idea because that all depends upon State 
legislature appropriations from year to year. 

eae eeene teen And from the Federal Government, approxi- 
mately 

Mr. Baxer. They will participate, all except the terminal build- 
ing, which is not exactly. 50 percent, 50 percent of it. 

However, I would like to point out, we have never received much 
over $1 million at any one Federal year as an appropriation of Federal 
Aid. So, if we have to expedite this ina very few years, we can’t 
expect. Federal, aid to:come along to extend.50 percent. It would 
probably never be any more than $1 million a year-as far as that is con- 
cerned in Federal aid. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. Therefore, you would either have to step up Wayne 
County’s donation or you would have to step up the State's 

Mr. Baxer. Well, yes. I doubt if you could step up the State’s. 
It. would have to be the county. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Baker, on the figures, do you have a sheet before 
you which gives the breakdown of that twenty-seven-million-odd- 
dollar figure ? 

Mr. Baker. I did that this morning, sitting over there, anlicipeting 
Mr. McElroy wanting some figures, and so it is just in pencil here. 

Mr. Meaper. Would you submit a breakdown showing the different 
items ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. I was not quite clear whether the $27 million included 
an estimate of the cost of erection of hangars to accommodate the 
6 other airlines aside from American. 

Mr. Baxer. It does. It includes $11,233,193 by all of the airlines, 
exclusive of American. 

Mr. Mraper. Does that include Pan American ? 

Mr. Baxer. Pan American does not require hangars. That includes 
their hangar requirements and their cargo building requirements. 

Mr. er. And did your figure of twenty-seven-million-odd 
dollars include access roads? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir; and a grade separation at the expressway. 

Mr. Meaper. What were the odd thousands? 

Mr. Baxer. $27,463,027. 

Mr. Meaper. About $27.5 milion ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. So far as you know, that includes everything that you 
now regard as necessary or desirable to complete Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport to accommodate the airlines, whether the source of those 
funds is public or airline use of funds? 

Mr. Baxer. It does, with this exception: It includes 2 items of $2.5 
million, roughly, that are not absolutely necessary but are desirable. 

Mr. Meaver. And there are no other requirements beyond that which 
are either necessary or desirable? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir afte 
' Mr. Mraper. That you know of at this moment? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. 

Now wait a minute. Now one thing does come to mind. The CAA 
just last year put in a new regulation that we have got to buy some 
air rights at the end of our instrument runway. That would be a 
small item, comparatively. 

Mr. Meraper. In other words, the figure of $28 million that Mrs. 
Griffiths read to you from the record is essentially the same as the 
figure you have given ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

_ Mr. McExpoy. I think the point that Mr. Baker was making is that 
It is consistently given out that it will cost the airlines that amount 
of money’to operate out of Wayne’ Major. Mr. Baker has figures 
whereby it will cost ‘the airlines, of that $27 million, $11 million, 
approximately. ‘ 

Mr. Baker. That doesn’t include‘American. 

Mrs. Grirritus. It is the taxpayers it is going to cost. 

Mr. McEtroy. Yes. 
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Mr. Baxer. No, the airlines. It is going to cost American $4,551,- 
895. That is their hangar requirements, that is their participation 
in the terminal building, that is everything. 

All the other airlines will be $11,233,193. And that is raised by 
the county on a bond issue and amortized by the airlines. It includes 
their hangar requirements and their cargo requirements. 

Mr. Meaper. And their portion of the terminal ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right, everything. 

Mr. Mraper. It does not include whatever cost would be entailed 
in moving from one airport to another? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. That would be an additional cost? 

Mr. Baxrr. That is after they are set up and doing business. 

Mr. Meaper. It is simply the construction costs? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Did the sum include fuel facilities and naviga- 
tional aids? 

Mr. Baxer. Navigational aids are borne entirely by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, except the navigational aids in their aircraft 
themselves. 

Fuel—you mean the tank farms necessary for fuel storage? That 
does not include that. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean there would be an additional sum required 
for tank farms? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have an idea of what. that would be? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. But that, in any event, would be an expense to the air- 
lines and not to the public; is that correct ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. And the air navigational aids that might be required 
Pen org to what you have now; are they included in the $27 million 
figure 

Mr. Baxer. No, navigational aids are not included in any project 
that the Detroit-Wayne Tada Airport presents because that is a Civil 
Aeronautics Administration function. 

Mrs. Grirritus. If they have to be moved, you may have to pay’ for 
the movement; is that right? 

Mr. Bakes. They shouldn’t be moved because if the militaries con- 
tinue to use Willow Run, they should have what navigational aidsithey 
have there at Willow Run—continue them. They have over there 
very nearly a complete setup of navigational aids. ‘They lack radar 
search as far as takeoff is concerned; they lack ground-control ‘ap- 
proach, that is, a radar takedown aid. So far as I know, that is the 
only two navigational aids they lack at Willow Run. 

We have neither one of those at our airport. The only thing we 
have is the instrument landing system furnished by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. That should be continued and it should be 
— in our opinion, with GCA, ground-control approach, and 
both landing radar search and takeoff radar search. 

However, that is up to the discretion of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. We have nothing to do but request it and hope, 
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Mr. Meaper. Mr. Baker, do you have any idea what it would cost 
to install at Wayne Major the navigational aids that would be required 
for safe and efficient operation ¢ 

Mr. Baker. I do not.. CAA probably could give you a good idea. 

Mr. Mxaper. Whatever the figure is it is above the $2714 million 
figure you have given us? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. I would like to point this out. Take 
two airports like LaGuardia and Idlewild. They are within 914 
miles from each other.. They have a complete set of navigational 
aides at each airport. We should have them at Willow Run and 
Detroit Wayne Major Airport regardless of who operates from where. 

Mr. Meaper. These figures you have given of the cost of the airlines 
of approximately 15 million, if I added your figures together, plus 
whatever the cost of disestablishing their equipment at one airport 
and moving to another would have to be undertaken again in the event 
there. was a northeast airport established and a transfer of main 
operations were to be from Wayne Major to the Northeast Airport. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Baxer. Do you want my own personal opinion of that? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Baxer. I don’t think it would have to be duplicated 100. per- 
cent. In other words they would have a main base of operation. If 
they ae at. Willow Run their main base of operation, it:is my guess 
they will stay there.. If they move to our place it may be there, because 
they may be able to operate from our place as soon as they would 
develop a northeast airport for their operations. 

Bat wherever they set up their main base of operation, any other 
split operation will not require full equipment except at the airport 
originally used as their base of operation. 

lf I.may say so, if I were running the airlines and I had. a main 
base, of operations at Willow Run and they developed a northeast 
airport I wouldn’t send any schedules over there until I was assured 
I would get a payload and I would only send as many aircraft over 
there as 1 got payloads for. 

That equipment over there would not necessarily be anywhere near 
the extent. that I would have at my main base. 

Mr. Meaper. I asked a.question of Mr. McElroy this morning, about 
a recent request of the Navy Department for their jet-training opera- 
tion, I think it was to base temporarily some 16 planes there until this 
long-range program can be worked out. Are you familiar with any 
such request ? 

Mr. Baxer. Iam. A verbal request, 

They made overtures in writing which went of course before the 
board of road commissioners and as Mr. McElroy pointed out was 
denied, and then later—— 

Mr. Muzaper. You are referring now to something that occurred in 
December 1955 ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Mwaper. That is for permanent basing. I am not speaking of 
that, I am speaking of recently. 

Mr. Baxer. Recently I was approached by the Navy, and they 
asked if I, or if they could temporarily use Detroit- Wayne Major Air- 
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port. That was on weekends because that constitutes the period when 
they do most of their training, because it is done by civilian pilots. 

If I recall the exact words of this gentleman here—and I have even 
forgotten his name; he said he got a college education in a half hour; 
wasn’t that it ? 

Mr. MacLeuxan. That is correct. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Will you identify yourself? 

Mr. MacLeuxian. I am John MacLellan, from Detroit, one of the 
Madam Chairman’s constituents and an attorney and also one of the 
commanding officers of units attached to Grosse Ile. 

Mr. Baker. It is my feeling that the Navy should be taken care of. 
There is no question about that. Here is my approach to this problem. 
Taking civil aeronautics activities in 1954 Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port was 39th in the Nation as far as activity was concerned, and we 
had 121,874 movements. Willow Run that same year was 35th in the 
Nation and had 128,600 movements, that was more than we had. The 
following year, 1955, we jumped up to the 28th in the Nation from 39 
to 28 with 144,327 movements, Willow Run went to 27 with 144,690. 

However, that ended last December 31. Starting in January 1 
through the spring and up to now we are running way over that in 
activity. And we will be probably about 24th in the Nation right now 
ahead of Willow Run in activity. 

The trouble is our activity is greatest during the weekend. Also, 
then, it consists of small aircraft flying which is comparatively harder 
to control than airline flying. At Willow Run—I may be wrong— 


but I understand that-airline activity over the weekend is smaller than 
it is during the week. As I say, the pict there you have better control 


over them with radio. Therefore, I believe that it is better for these 
Navy trainees and cadets to train off Willow Run under the conditions 
of activity that we have at our place, although I say we have maybe 
144,000 in a year. You can’t average that over each day. Our ac- 
tivity is much greater Saturday and Sunday than it is during the week. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. A lot of your activity is from private planes. 

Mr. Baker. That is right. It is really rough handling jet operation 
of cadet fliers, boys that just fly weekends with that small aircraft 
operation than it would-be in my estimation at Willow Run. I am 
looking at it in an impartial way from a safety standpoint. 

Mr. Mraper. While we are on this subject, I wonder if we could ask 
Mr. MacLellan if he has any light to shed on the request of the Navy? 
Mrs. Grirrirus. We have other witnesses waiting here to testify. 

Mr. MacLetuan. I will be available at your convenience. 

Mrs, Grirrirus. Mr. Cummiskey and General Maitland are here to 
testify, and ae they need to return. 

_Mr. Meraper. Mr. Baker, I wanted to ask about the decision to 
either build a new airport or expand the Wayne County Airport in the 
ota" it has been. I assume that decision was made some time about the 
end of the war, was it? 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. Up until the end of the war Wayne County Airport 
consisted of the old airport, about a square-mile operation ? 

Mr, Baxer. That’s right. 

Mr. Mraper. What thought was given by the Wayne County Road 
Commission to the site location for developing a major airport in view 
of the existence of Willow Run at that time? 
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Mr. Baker. Well, of course we had 1 square mile of airport there 
that the Air Force had used during the war successfully and had used 
without accident as far as airport facilities are concerned and they 
had put in the largest and heaviest aircraft that the Air Force had 
during the war into that airport. 

Mr. Meaver. Incidentally what type of military operations was 
Wayne County used for ? 

Mr. Baxer. It was a transport command. Mostly it was ferrying 
aircraft over to the seat of operations. 

Mr. Meaper. And what kind of aircraft? 

Mr. Baker. Well, they started out peng | the first part of the war 
with a" aircraft and they went up to B-24’s and larger bomber 
aircrafts. 

Mr. Mzaper. They ferried the B—24’s that were made at the Willow 
Run bomber plant. 

Mr. Baxer. Not necessarily. Even since the war we have had C-47’s 
in there and B-36’s. We have had the largest ship the Navy has. 

Mr. Meaper. I am talking about the mile-square airport. 

Mr. Baxer. That’s right. I am talking about that too. We antici- 

ated growth. In fact we have never increased our facilities at the 
troit-Wayne Major Airport until we had: bona fide prospective 
clients to justify the expansion and we have right now probably over 
100 applications for the executive-type aircraft that want to come in 
there and have hangars built and aprons in front of the hangars and 
taxiways to serve the aprons. It comes to the point where we have to 
do first things first. 


We have so much money and no more and we have to do first things 
first. 

Mr. Meaper. During the war was the airport known as Romulus? 

‘Mr. Baxer. Romulus Army Air Base, that is what the Air Force 
called it. 
'. Mr. Meaper. Then to get back to my A creenerawe Who made the deci- 


sion to make a major airport of Wayne Major, and what consideration 
was given to the dimaree from Willow Run? 

Mr. Baxer. Of course we had an airport.in operation there. That 
was used by the heaviest aircraft built at that time. We felt that it 
should be expanded to take care of it—of the anticipated increase that 
would develop after the war. 

Mr. Mraper. By we, whom do you mean ? 

Mr. Baxer. The Wayne County Road Commission, the manage- 
ment of the airport. 

Mr. Meaper. Largely Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, and the board of road commissioners; yes, sir. I 
started to make a master plan built around that airport and after I 
got on that and got a plan that I thought acceptable I took it over 
to Chicago, presented it to the CAA Airport Section and Mr. Jack 
Horner, at that time was the Chief of the Section, he said leave it 
‘with me and we will study it. 

Mr. Meaper. What year was this? 

Mr. Baker. I can’t tell you, I can find that out. 

Mr. Meaver. Was it after World War II? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Shortly after? 
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Mr. Baxsr. Yes, well, I will tell you when you talk about the end 
of World War II, until peace was signed, that I suppose is the real end 
of the war, but it was somewhere in between where the Air Force 
stopped operations there and negotiations began to take place for 
the War Assets Administration to turn it back to us, somewhere in 
there, when we knew we were going to get the airport back. 

Mr. MeAper. You say these plans were drawn up by you and Mr. 
Smith ? 

Mr. Baxer. No; I drew the plans up and Mr. Smith and the board 
appeeres them. I took them over to Chicago for approval by the 
CAA. 

Mr. Meaver. Are those plans essentially different from what has 
turned out to be the layout of the airport ? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. It has been pretty much carried out the way you 
planned it? 

Mr, Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. In 1946 and 1947? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes; the general plan of the runways is the same. 

Mr. Maver. Aside from your connection with the Wayne County 
Airport, what has been your background in aeronautical engineering? 

Mr.'Baxer. Well, I am a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
civil engineering, and I graduated in 1917 just in time to get into the 
First World War. I am listed in the Naval Air Corps, went to MIT 
and had my ground school. I went to Pensacola, Fla., and got my 
commission as an ensign in the Navy and a pilot’s license. I trans- 
ferred to the Marine Flying Corps.. I went to France with the First 
Marine Flying Corps. 

When I got back I didn’t want to see an airplane again. I was all 
through with aviation. And I started to work for Wayne County 
Road Commission as an engineer. Then, in 1928, there was a-lot of 
enthusiasm throughout the country to build.airports. I happened to 
be the one with experience in aviation and that is how I happened 
to get the connection I did: with the county. 

Mr. Megaper. Were you here yesterday when Mr. Hough testified ? 

Mr. Baker. No. 

Mr. Meaper. I don’t want to take the time to go through the record 
and read his statement, but it seems to me, I can a sufficiently 
accurately for purposes of this: question, that he testified that when 
they started the expansion program, which he regarded as the build- 
ing of a new airport rather than the expansion of the old airport, al- 
most anywhere else but the location that was selected would have 
been a better place, because of its proximity to the Willow Run Air- 
port which the airlines were then using. 

Do yen have any comment on the Sieatin of the Wayne County 
Airport? 

Mr. Baker. No, it has proven and the activity here as recorded 
in the CAA reports show that if there is any substantiality in the 
statement that we have 2 airports on the ground and 1 in the air, we 
have never had an accident there on account of it. And you add the 
activity of those two airports together and we would be second in the 
Nation, just under Midway, Chicago, and yet we have had no trouble. 
a oT that is strictly a problem of the operational department of the 
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Mr. Meaper. In other words you don’t regard the location with 
respéct to’traffic problems and other airports in the vicinity as a part 


of airport design 
es. 


“Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

"The management of the airport is responsible for traffic pattern 
and we have our traffic patterns at our airport and Willow Run has 
their traffic patterns at their airport. They are entirely separate one 
from the other. 

Mr. Merapver. However, in instrument flying weather the landings 
and takeoffs at Wayne Major are controlled from the Willow Run 
tower, are they not? 

Mr. Baker. I can explain that the way it is operating if you like. 
However, you can get it in detail fromthe CAA Operations Division. 
} can explain it and there has been no difficulty in coordinating the 
two. ; 

Mr: Meaper. I think ‘you said in your statement that you. are de- 
veloping this airport gradually in stages as you had. clients to use 


it. 

Mr. BAxer. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. In the history of the development of Wayne County 
Airport has there ever been a time when the airlines indicated their 
desire to become clients of Wayne Major Airport? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr.'Mraper. Do you have records of the occasions when the air- 
lines indicated they wanted to use Wayne Major Airport as their 
terminal ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. Whether I can find the records.in the minutes of the 
meeti of the Wayne County Road Commission I don’t know. I 
remember sitting in a board meeting when the airlines were operating 
out of Detroit City Airport and they thought they were having a 
little difficulty over there with the management and they appeared 
before the board of road commissioners and asked them if they could 
operate out of Wayne County enn That was 1 square mile at that 
time. The gist: of the reply was they could operate out of there, that 
it would cost them $50,000 a year if they were to do it and in those days 
that was a lot of money. 

They threw up their hands and walked out of the meeting. That 
to my nyo | was the first time they came to us in an endeavor to 
operate out of Wayne County Airport. 

Mr. Mraper. Can you recall any instances where the airlines have 
indicated they desired to operate from Wayne Major after they 
entered into the arrangement with the University of Michigan at 
Willow Run? 

Mr. Baxer. I will tell you that story. They had ordered large air- 
craft, that is four-engined aircraft and they realized that they could 
not operate out of Detroit City Airport on account of the short run- 
ways. So they contacted the management of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport and they had two meetings, I believe. 

The last meeting was between the negotiating committee of the air- 
lines and the management of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. They 
came to a tentative agreement and they wanted to go out on the airport 
to actually see what facilities were out there, and they went out. They 
looked over all of the facilities and they decided to reconvert an old 
wooden building that we had received from the Air Force, into a term- 
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inal building. At that time we had only 1 square mile in area and they 
would enernieny operate off of our field until we could expand the 
airport and create more and better facilities for them. 

eagreed todothat. As Mr. McElroy read this morning, the chair- 
man of that negotiating committee for the airlines was an official of 
Capital Airlines, This chairman arranged for me to go to Washing- 
ton the next day on his line and sign a tentative agreement. That same 
night, I got a telegram from him saying don’t come to Washington, 
an np Renee will follow. The only explanation we ever got was 
that they had made a deal with the University of Michigan and they 
were not interested any more in Detroit-Wayne Major. 

American Airlines deviated a little bit from that and I believe that. 
was covered also by Mr. McElroy. 

Mr. Meaper. Between the time the airlines located at Willow Run 
up till the present with the exception of a contract with American, 
the airlines have not given an indication of their intent to: locate 
their operations at Wayne Major; is that correct ? 

Mr. Baxer. We wanted the airlines at our airport because we 
thought it would best serve the public interest.. I remember one meet- 
ing they held out at Willow Run in Mr. Miller’s office and we went over 
the thing quite thoroughly and as I recall, as a result of that Mr. 
Miller wrote us a letter:asking several questions, one of which was 
in case of transfer, would the airlines be able to manage the airport? 

I remember that above all the others. They have not expressed 
an interest according to our reply to that letter for moving. 

Mr. Meaper. No further questions, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Younger, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Younger. I have two. What routes do the Pan American oper- 
ate out of Wayne Major ? . 

Mr. Baxer. They have a flight—it varies, in the summertime they 
have more flights than in the winter. They have 1 flight to Europe 
each day and 1 flight from Europe each day. 

Mr. Meaper. In the summertime? 

Mr. Baxer. They started in June with one flight each way each day. 
And they hope to continue it. Their business has been better than 
they anticipated when they moved in. 

Mr. Youneer. Is that a direct flight from Detroit ? 

Mr. Baxer. They go-directly sometimes to London and sometimes 
to Shannon. They have larger aircraft now. In the poorer seasons 
if they need passengers they will stop at Boston to pick up passengers 
going east. 

Mr. Youncer. But they:can’t carry any passengers between Detroit 
and Boston ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. For Europe they can, but no domestic. 

Mr. Younger. I mean between Boston and Detroit ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. They also go to Chicago. They start 
from Chicago, pick up what passengers they can in Chicago, come into 
our place, and pick up what passengers they can there, and then poor 
seasons they go to Boston and pick up some more. 

Mr. Youncer. Yours is not a terminal. Their terminal is. in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Baxer. That is what they call their turnaround. They have 
no base of operations at either airport, as far as overhaul and like that 
is concerned ? 
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Mr. Meaper. Do you have any records as to how many Pan Ameri- 
can passengers have enplaned at Wayne Major since it has been 
operating ? } 

Mr. Baxer. The CAA have that record. We sent it also to the State 
department of aeronautics. 

Mr. McEtroy. We will be glad to supply it. 

Mrs. Grivrtrus. Will you supply it? 

Mr. Youncer. There was one other question I am a little fussy on. 
When you speak about amortizing this $4 million that you are borrow- 
ing and putting in facilities for the American Airlines. If it. takes 
X dollars to pay interest on those bonds or that loan you are making 
on the credit of the American Airlines, to pay the interest and amor- 
tize the amount of money over the 25-year period, what else beyond 
that do you charge the American Airlines? 

Mr. Baxer. That revenue is derived from landing fees. 

Mr. Youncer. What do you charge them ? 

Mr. Baxer. Eight cents a thousand gross landing weight. As far 
as space rentals is concerned, it is practically the same as they are 
paying at Willow Run. We do not interfere with this gasoline con- 
sumption in any way, like we do with all of our other clients. All of 
our other clients on the airport we insist they buy gasoline from us. 
We buy it in large quantities and sell it at a retail price, and that is 
the bread and butter of an airport, frankly, with the exception of air- 
line operations. 

Mr. Youncer. But, in addition to the amount that is necessary to 
amortize this loan and pay the interest on it, you charge a landing 
fee to them and, in addition, you charge a fee for the use of the hangar ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. That fee and that landing fee, the landing fee and the 
hangar and the landing fee on the runways goes to amortize our 
investment. 

Mr. Youncer. What I’m trying to get at is this: It takes X dollars 
to amortize this loan. Is that the fee you charge the American Air- 
lines or is it more than that ? 

Mr. Baxer. No; that is the fee we charge American and they pay us 
in monthly rental over a 25-year period, and your amortization is 
taken care of and the property is ours. 

Mr. Youneces. Then they are not paying anything for the runways 
that you have built or for the other facilities that they are using ¢ 

Mr. Baker. Yes; we are talking about the $4,551,000. 

Mr. Youncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Baxer. That it takes to build the runways necesary and the 
taxiways to accommodate American and also provide them with the 
hangar in the cargo building. 

Mr. Younecer. But you have the runways already built. 

Mr. Baxer. Oh, no; we have to build taxiways to accommodate 
American. We have to build more apron out in front of the terminal 
building, all of those facilities—taxiways lighting, apron in front of 
terminal building, lighting for the apron, terminal building, hangar, 
cargo building, all are bunched into this $4 million. 

The revenues from all of those go in to amortize that from those 
sources. 

Mr. Younger. Yes; but you already have a runway there. You 
have an investment of how much in that now ? 
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Mr. McExroy. If I may answer your question, the $3 million bond — 
issue amortizes completely over a 25-year period, and all things con- 
structed with that revert to county ownership at the end of 2:5 years, 
and we derive all the revenue subsequent to the 25 years from those 
facilities. 

What Mr. Baker is talking about is American Airlines amortizes 
that completely. The county, State, or Federal Government advances 
no money for those. The facilities he is speaking of are the apron, 
lighting, and cargo building—not cargo building but terminal build- 
ing—the amortizing of that is based on the landing fees and the space 
rental that they pay. And they amortize that by and through the 
landing fees and the rentals that they pay. The terminal building is 
amortized by the concessionaires who lease space and activities in the 
terminal building for the terminal building. 

Mr. Younger. That is not on the bond issue. 

Mr. McExroy. No; there is only $3 million on the bond issue. 

Mr. Youncgr. That is what I say, so the other money that is in 
there is: revenue money, tax money that you put in—county, State, 
and Federal Government. 

There is no amortization of that, it is already paid. You don’t 
pay that back because you don’t owe it to anybody. 

The only thing you pay back and amortize is your $3 million of bond 
issue. And you mentioned a while ago that. you borrowed some money 
in addition to the $3 million of bond issue you borrowed money on the 
credit of American Airlines ¢ 

Mr. McEtroy. That is the $3 million. 

Mr. Youncer. Where do you get your $4 million? Where does that 
come from? 

Mr. Baxer. The costs to take care of American, we will have tospend 
$4,551,000. 

Mr. Youneer. That is correct. 

Mr. Baxer. Of that Federal aid will amount to $1,975,614, which is 
the money already allocated by the Federal:Government to us for this 
purpose last Federal fiscal year. The State aid is $430,000 for those 2 
years and the county aid in dollars and cents amounts to $2,146,281. 
But there is a carrying charge and the like of that that will mean we 
will have to increase the amount of bonds up to the $3 million figure 
they are talking about. 

Mr. Younger. That does not add up to four million andia half. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Younger. You have $3 million to start with in bondissues. You 
have a million and how much from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Baxer. I have $1,975,614 in Federal aid in hand. I have in 
hand from the State $430,000, leaving a balance of $2,146,281 which 
added amount to $4,551,895. 

Mr. Younerr. How much do you say $2 million and what? 

Mr. Baker. $2,146,281. 

Mr. Younarr. Unless I. know nothing about arithmetic you have, 
$7,551,000, and that is whatit adds to. 

I am not an engineer and I did not graduate from Michigan. You 
did. Can’t youadd that? Doesn’t that make $7,551,000? 

Mr. Baxer. No; here is your bond issue. You have in hand Federal 
money in the amount of $1,975,000. You have in State money $430,000. 
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You have not got a dime of county money, you have to raise $2,146,281. 
You have to borrow it and pay interest. There is your $3 million. 

Mr. McEtxoy. Is that an additional revenue bond ? 

Mr. Baxer. No; that is the amount you have to raise. You have to 
pay interest on it and your carrying charge raises it up to your $3 
million. 

Mr. Youncer. That is what I am trying to get at. You have been 
talking about three million and two million one forty-six. 

Mr. Baker. No; that is one and the same. 

Mr. Younger. Three million becomes a two million one forty-six? 

a Baxer. You can’t borrow on it without paying a carrying 
charge. 

Mr. Youncer. Sure, that is all right, but this is what you borrow. 
You have to raise the money to pay the carrying charge. You have 
three million, 1,975,000 and 430,000. That is the total amount to be 
amortized ? 

(Mr. Baxer. That’s right. 

Mr. Youncer. Of that there is $1,975,000 of Federal funds. 

Mr. Baxer. That’s right, and 430,000 state on which we collect fees. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Younger started out asking how much money you 
have in the airport already. I believe it was covered by Mr. McElroy. 

Mr. McExroy. Approximately 14 million. 

Mr. Meaper. Plus whatever the old airport costs. 

Mr. McExroy. No; that is included in there. Exhibit 7 (of the 
McElroy statement). 

Mr. Younger. $13,902,000. 

Mr. Prartnerr. In that connection, the Federal participation of 
$3,989,000 stated there, does that not include the one million nine 
that Mr. Baker has just been referring to? 

Mr. McExroy. I am not sure of that. Does this three million nine 
include the one million nine that you are speaking of now? 

Mr. Baker. What three million nine is that? That is Federal 
participation ? 

Mr. McEtroy. Yes; I think this is expended money. 

Mr. Mraper. That is, the 4 million roughly is what you had in the 
10 years between °46 and 756. Then in addition to that 4 million 
in the last fiscal years you have received 1 million in one year and 
$75,000 in the other so the total you have received in allocations from 
the Federal Government is about $6 million ? 

Mr. Youncer. Do we further understand that the American Air- 
lines in addition to this will pay a tax on the hangars and their equip- 
ment, all their personal property including the airplanes? 

Mr, McEtroy. The figure they gave us $60,000 a year. 

Mr. Youncer, That must not include the airplanes then. Do you 
assess those ? 

Mr. McExroy. No. 

Mr. Youncer. Were they assessed ? 

Mr. McEtroy. I don’t know. 

Mr. Youncer. Somebody must pay the personal property tax on the 
route. 

Mrs, Grirrirus. Maybe where they are incorporated, 

General Marrtanp. We have a gas tax in Michigan. 

Mr. McEtroy. We have a 3-cent gas tax in Michigan and everyone 
pays that tax with the exception of commercial airlines, They pay the 
83506—57——47 
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tax and they have 114 cents reported quarterly so they pay 114 cents 
gas tax. Every other corporation and private flier pay 3 cents. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. On this 1,975,000 participation by the Federal 
Government and the participation by the State, you do charge a fee 
and Wayne County makes a profit that goes into Wayne County gen- 
eral fund. 

Mr. McExroy. Right, we hope to. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Mraper. I had one question. As I recall Mr. Hough’s testi- 
mony yesterday, he said that the request for State funds was presented 
on the basis that the Air National Guard was located at Wayne Major 
and needed additional facilities ? 

Mr. Baxer. Will you repeat that once more, please ? 

Mr. Meaper. I said in the presentations made to the Michigan 
Aeronautics Commission requesting State of Michigan funds and 
approval for Federal aid funds, representations were made by the 
officials of Wayne Major Airport that the Air National Guard being 
based at Wayne Major Airport needed additional facilities. 

Mr. Baxrr. I don’t recall that at all. I wouldn’t handle that kind 
of correspondence. 

Mr. Mraper. Would you, Mr. McElroy, know about that, sir? 

Mr. McE troy. I know of no such thing. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. General Maitland is going to be one of the later 
witnesses and apparently he knows the answer. 

We can also wait for him. If you have no questions, if you gen- 
tlemen will step aside, thank you very much for your testimony. 

You did an excellent job. 

John Witherspoon is next. 

Mr. Witherspoon is the city controller and is representing today the 
mayor of Detroit and the Detroit Common Council. 

Mr. Witherspoon, do you solemnly swear the information you will 
give here before the committee will be the truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. I do. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Will you identify yourself for the record, please. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN WITHERSPOON, CITY CONTROLLER, REPRE- 
SENTING THE MAYOR OF THE CITY OF DETROIT AND THE 
DETROIT COMMON COUNCIL 


Mr. Wiruersroon. I am John H. Witherspoon, controller of the 
city of Detroit. 

I would like briefly to give my background. I, too, am a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, left the law school in 1927. I went 
with the city of Detroit the same year. I have been employed by the 
city of Detroit since that time. At the outset I was assistant corpora- 
tion counsel and most of the period with the city has been spent with 
the legal end of municipal business. 

For 2 years I served as commissioner of police, and since 1950 have 
been controller of the city of Detroit. 

I have never been registered as a legislative agent or lobbyist, al- 
though I have appeared before legislative bodies in years past, not 
recently, on matters of legislation involving the city of Detroit. 

That is a brief thumbnail sketch. 
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Mr. Meaper. You were corporation counsel at one period? 

Mr. Wituerspoon. I was chief assistant corporation counsel for sev- 
eral years while Mayor Jeffries was in office. For many years I was 
in charge of all the tax litigation for the city of Detroit. Then I went 
into the police department for 2 years and then came back as a tax 
attorney again, and then became controller under Mayor Cobo’s regime, 
and have been such ever since. 

I am here representing Mayor Cobo and the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit to state the position of the city in this matter. 

I appreciate the interest of the Representatives in the airport prob- 
lem in the Detroit area and this opportunity to discuss the same with 
you. I am the controller of the city of Detroit, and in such capacity 
am ex-officio a member of the Board of Supervisors of Wayne County. 
I am also a member of the ways and means committee of the count; 
board of supervisors, which is the budget-making body of the board. 
For several years I have approved county appropriations for the devel- 
opment of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

I should add, under the charter of the city of Detroit and the legal 
setup for the board of supervisors, the mayor and the members of the 
Common Council of the City of Detroit are also ex-officio members of 
the board of supervisors. Most of them are also members of the ways 
and means committee, and they vote and pass upon county appropria- 
tions. 

I think I can say that since 1950, since I have been an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the board, I do not recall any dissenting votes from any of the 
Detroit representative on the county board of supervisors in appro- 
priations for the airport. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. In that connection I might ask whether the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors does its work by voice vote? They do 
not have before them a printed record; do they ? ; 

Mr. WrirnHerspoon. No; they do not keep a printed record. They 
keep a printed record of the vote. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But they are not looking at any written proposal 
when they vote? 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. That is right. 

There may be some repetition in this, but it is brief enough, so if you 
will bear with me, I will read it. 

This inquiry involves two airports in the Detroit area, both located 
to the southwest. 

1. The Wayne Major Airport: The development of this airport was 
started in 1929. It is now 4 square miles in area with a fine runway 
pattern recommended by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The total 
expenditure to date is $13,900,000. The distance from the city hall in 
downtown Detroit to the entrance of its terminal building, which was 
recently measured by the Airport Use Panel, is 21.5 miles. 

It is located on one of the finest highways in the Nation, leading 
westerly to Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, and easterly to Dearborn, De- 
troit, Highland Park, and Hamtramck, and within 2 years will be a 
part of the Ford Expressway, providing nonstop travel to the North- 
east. The Ford Expressway connects with the Lodge Expressway 
leading to the North and Northwest. It has a very favorable location 
to serve the total metropolitan area. 

The airport is now used by Pan-American Airlines, flying direct 
service to Europe. In addition, it is used for chartered service, per- 
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sonal flying, executive flying, and a great deal of air freight. At the 
present time, there is as much activity at this Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport as there is at the Willow Run Airport. Just recently, the 
American Airlines, which, I am advised, has approximately one-third 
of the business at Willow Run, signed a contract with Wayne County 
to move its entire operation to the county airport. This airport has 
from the outset been developed as the.major commercial airport to 
serve the Detroit area. 

2. Willow Run Airport: This airport was started in 1942 as a mili- 

tary airport. Until the end of the war it was used exclusively by the 
Army in conjunction with the manufacture and testing of bomber-type 
aircraft. Following the war, this airport was declared surplus and 
was conveyed to the University of Michigan for its research program, 
with the condition that the airport was to be maintained as a public 
airport and preserved in standby condition for use by the Government 
in the event of a national emergency. 
_ Seven of the scheduled air carriers serving the city of Detroit 
formed a company known as Airlines National Terminal Service Com- 
pany, Inc. (ANTSCO), to operate and maintain the airport at no cost 
to the university. This airport: is 33.8 miles from the city hall in 
downtown Detroit as measured by the Airport Use Panel. 

Financial details concerning this unique arrangement by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the operating corporation formed by the air- 
lines have never been made public or available. The facts as reported 


by the Federal Airport Use Panel in its report of November 4, 1955, 
are, in part, as follows: 


In simple terms, the University received from the Federal Government, without 
charge, a ready-made, multi-million-dollar airport with all necessary facilities. 
The airport was then leased to ANTSCO, which collects all revenues from the 
airport and its concessions and, in turn, pays the cost of its maintenance and 
operation. Inasmuch as the airport was originally received without cost, how- 
ever, there is no initial capital investment to be amortized. The scheduled air 
carriers are charged landing fees by ANTSCO, but since ANTSCO is comprised 
of the same air carriers, they, in effect, pay these fees to themselves. When the 
landing charges are balanced against the revenues received from concessions and 
other sources, it appears entirely possible for the carriers to use the Willow Run 
Airport free; in fact, if the revenues are sufficiently great, the carriers stand to 
make a profit by doing so. Regardless of its redeeming features as a successful 
business enterprise, the panel has been unable to ascertain that any substantial 
benefit has accrued to the public as a result of this arrangement. 


There can be little question but that the opposition of the airlines 
remaining at Willow Run to move to the Wayne County Airport ema- 
nates from this financial setup briefly described by the panel. When 
a large capital investment is made available without cost, and your 
maintenance and operating costs arranged for under a contract where 
a private company is organized so that the airlines rent from them- 
selves and pay to themselves, with the concession money in the same 
pot, you can understand a reluctance to pay theirown way. Disclosure 
of the exact details of this unique financial transaction should be of 
considerable public interest. 

The site for the Detroit-Wayne County Airport was selected after a 
very thorough study. The best airport engineers and planners in the 
country were employed to make this study. They took into considera- 
tion all the necessary conditions and facts, not just location or cost but 
every factor which must be considered. The development of Wayne 
as a major airport for the area was approved by the State board of 
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aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the Detroit Metropoli- 
tan Aviation Authority, representing Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb 
Counties, the mayor and the Common Council of the City of Detroit, 
and the Board of Supervisors of Wayne County. 

It has the most modern zoning in the world, 10 miles in every direc- 
tion. No obstacles can be built that might interfere with the airport 
use. It is more than 12 miles closer to downtown Detroit than Willow 
Run, for a round-trip difference in distance of approximately 25 miles. 
Because of its location, its size and safety, it is unquestionably one of 
the finest airports in the country. 

On March 12, 1946, the Common Council of City of Detroit officially 
designated the Wayne County Airport as the major airport for the 
Detroit area. Again in February of 1956 the mayor and the Common 
Council of the City of Detroit took action concerning this airport, 
saying, in part, as follows: 

ResolWwed, That the Common Council of the City of Detroit does hereby go on 
record recommending that the Wayne County Road Commission acting for the 
Wayne County Board of Supervisors, the State Aeronautics Commission, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board jointly cooperate to complete the development of the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport at an early date; and be it further 

Resolved, That every effort be made to carry out the recommendations of the 
President’s Airport Use Panel ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be submitted to the Federal and State 
legislatures, the Secretary of Commerce, the Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the State aeronautics commission, the Governor of 
the State of Michigan, and the president of the University of Michigan. 


At the present time there appears to be a serious need in this area 
for additional airport facilities for military use. Willow Run Airport 
was designed for this purpose and should be used as such as recom- 
mended by the Airport Use Panel. 

The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, approved by the experts, the 
Airport Use Panel, and by all of the Federal, State, county, and city 
Eg responsible for its development and operation, should be com- 


pleted as the commercial port to meet the needs of the Detroit area. 
Our citizens are entitled to a safe and modern airport within easy ac- 
cess of the city of Detroit. 

If I may be permitted, not being an expert in this field, but as a lay- 
man, I would like to conclude with one or two observations. 

Maybe I oversimplify the problem. I don’t know. I read about the 
distance between Wayne Major and Willow Run. I understand that it 
is 914 miles from center to center. I have landed and taken off from 
both LaGuardia and Idlewild. I understand the distance is about the 
same as that, with the tremendous traffic that those two ports carry. 

Here in Washington, right near your airport, is a large military 
operation, and I venture to say it is closer than 914 miles. 

All the experts tell us that that is a sufficient distance. They tell 
us it will be better if we separate the military flying from the commer- 
cial flying. Wherever your military flying takes place, it is going to 
cost money. I mean, if you go to Willow Run with more military facil- 
ities, it is going to cost you money there. If you go to Wayne Major, 
it is going to cost you money, As.I see the difference in the cost pic- 
ture, and the only difference that I can see.is this. If the airlines move 
to Wayne County Airport, the airlines are then going to have to pay 
their way, at least they are going to have to pay evidently more than 
they are now paying at Willow Run which, in effect, will reduce the 
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total cost of the whole airport operation in that area, whether it is 
the cost of local taxpayers or State taxpayers, or Federal taxpayers. 

In other words, if they are getting what amounts to a free ride at 
the present time, and they have to pay, that is going to cut the overall 
airport cost in the area. If we need a military airport, as the author- 
ities say, why don’t we use the airport that was appropriate for that 
purpose, that in the final analysis is really owned by Uncle Sam, why 
don’t we continue to develop the commerical airport that was planned 
as such and admitted by everyone to be a fine commercial airport, 
give our citizens a modern terminal building and not the kind of de- 
velopment they have at Willow Run, and give them an airport that 
is 1214 miles closer to downtown Detroit. 

That is the whole thing as I see it, in a nutshell. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Witherspoon, did the city of Detroit or any of its facilities, 
schools, or anything, get any surplus property from the Government 
after World War II? 

Mr. Wrrnerspoon. I don’t know for sure, Congressman, but I would 
assume we did. I think our hospitals got some surplus material. I am 
quite sure they did. 

Mr. Meraper. Do you regard that property as still being owned by 
Uncle Sam? 

Mr, Wrruerspoon. No. Ofcourse, actually, when Uncle Sam turned 
the airport over to the University of Michigan for a dollar, with a 
string attached, that, if at any time there was an emergency, they could 
take it back, I think actually you could say that perhaps the equitable 
title is in the university and the legal title still remains in Uncle Sam, 
because they have the right to pull that string back when they deter- 
mine the proper time exists. 

I know that there is some controversy about that. I see my attorney 
friend over there shaking his head. I would interpret the transac- 
tion as being a sort of conveyance of an equitable title whereby you 
can use this until Uncle Sam decides that an emergency exists and then 
they will take it back again. 

Mr. Mraper. I don’t know whether our alma mater will appreciate 
your interpretation of that deed. 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. I don’t know whether Dean Stason would agree 
with that or not. 

Mr. Meaper. I notice your statement omits any reference to the 
Northeast Airport. 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. Yes. I think insofar as the present situation 
in Detroit is concerned, we need a Northeast Airport. I am sure in 
the future it is going to be mandatory. We are now in the process 
of attempting, with some difficulty, with my friends over here in 
Warren Township—we have tried one lawsuit and succeeded in that 
one, where Warren Township attempted to condemn our small airport 
that we purchased. We are in the process of preparing our condemna- 
tion case for the Northeast Airport. I assume that will be litigated 
from one end to the other. Our experts tell us it is necessary, and we 
feel it is necessary, and we are planning to proceed with the develop- 
ment of the Northeast Airport. 

Mr. Meaper. That is the city of Detroit’s project, isn’t it? 
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Mr. Wirnerspoon. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaver. Not a Wayne County project or a joint project, is it? 

Mr. Wrruersroon. That is right, it is a Detroit project. 

Mr. Meaper. It has been officially approved by the mayor and other 
officials of the city ? 

Mr. Wiruersroon. That is right. Condemnation has been author- 
ized. We are in the process of checking title to the property. We 
expect this fall to be in court with it. 

r. Meaper. So the position of the city of Detroit officially is that 
it ee 2 airports, the Northeast Airport and the Wayne Major Air- 

rt? 
ae Wiruersroon. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. Have you considered in the city of Detroit, leaving 
Wayne County and the board of supervisors out of it, the possibility 
that the Northeast Airport may be delayed by the expenditure of a 
large sum of money on Wayne County Airport? 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. We don’t think it should be delayed, Congress- 
man, because, if the experts are correct in telling us by the time we 
would have developed such an airport, that there will be a pressin 
need for an airport in the northeast, we don’t think that that shoul 
delay the receipt of any of the funds. But beyond that, when we, as 
public officials, have voted taxpayers’ money, as ex officio members 
of the board of supervisors, for the county airport, we feel it would 
be difficult to proceed with the new airport in the northeast until 
we have developed, and are fully using the county airport in which 
we now have, as city, county, and Federal taxpayers, an investment 
of nearly $14 million. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, the citizens of Wayne County, many 
of whom are citizens both of the city of Detroit and Wayne County, 
are going to be faced with the expenditures required for 2 airports? 

Mr. Wirnerspoon. That is correct. In our opinion, if 2 airports are 
necessary—and the experts tell us they are—then we should proceed to 
provide the facilities our people need. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have any estimate of what Northeast Airport 
is going to cost? 

r. WirHERSPOON. No, I do not have, Congressman, not handy. It 
runs through my mind that I have heard a figure of 20 or 25 million 
dollars as the estimated total cost. I know we have appropriated in 
this budget that we just started on during July $314 million for the 
Northeast Airport. } 

Mrs. Grirritus. Is it to be considerably smaller than Wayne Major? 

Mr. Wrruerspoon. Yes, it is going to be smaller, because I think it 
follows the General Doolittle pattern, which is a long narrow airport 
compared with the 4-square-mile airport, the county airport. I don’t 
recall the total acreage, but I am sure it is not 4 square miles. 

Mr. Meaper. I suppose you are familiar with the views of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce represented by William Merrill? 

Mr. Wiruersroon. Thoroughly. I sit beside Willis Hall, their 
representative, on many, many county committees. I am thoroughly 
familiar with their attitude. I think their attitude is in apprehension 
that the development of the Northeast might be delayed, that we 
might have difficulty getting sufficient funds to develop Northeast. I 
think that is their position. I don’t think they are Tuli realistic. 
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As we view it, if you want Northeast, you should develop what you 
have already spent $14 million on first. 

It is difficult to say to our citizens, we are going to finance another 
$20 or $30 million project, whatever it will cost, without fully de- 
veloping the one we have, when all of the experts tell us we need it. 

Mr. Mnaper, In other words, your view on this is influenced quite 
beavily by the fact that $14 million has already been spent on Wayne 

ajor? 

Mr. Wrruerspoon. I think it is an important fact to consider. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, you have that much tied up there 
and you have to go ahead and finish that project. 

Mr. Wiruersroon. Yes. That is true especially in view of the fact 
that I think we should take into consideration the convenience of the 
public, and I dont’ think that 25 miles should be overlooked and 
also the fact that I think our people are entitled to a much more 
oe comfortable type of building than they have at Willow 

un. 

Mr. Meaper. I suppose you are familiar—you might even be a 
member of the board of commerce, I don’t know. 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. I am not a member of the board of commerce. I 
have no aversion to them. We disagree with them quite often. 

Mr. Meaper. You are familiar with that chart that shows the 
center of population served by the northeast site as compared with 
the Wayne Major site? 

Mr. Wrrnersroon. Yes. 

Mr. Maver. Do you have any reason to quarrel with their figures, 
that there are about 4 times as many people in the 1214-mile radius 
from Hawthhenst Airport, as there is in the same radius from Wayne 
Major ? 

Mr. Wiruersroon. I don’t quarrel with the accuracy of the figures, 
but I think they deliberately drew the charts or they painted the 
picture they wanted to. I don’t quarrel with the facts but, as I say, 
they deliberately drew the charts to create that picture as the lawyers 
often do in handling a lawsuit. 

Mr. Meaper. I know that wouldn’t apply to the counsel for the 
city of Detroit. 

Mr. Wrruerspoon. Oh, I am sure of that. 

Mr. Meaper. The reference on page 3 of your statement to the 
selection of a site states: 

The site for the Detroit-Wayne County Airport was selected after a very thor- 
ough study. The best airport engineers and planners in the country were em- 
ployed to make this study. 

We heard from Mr. Baker that he is the one who prepared those 
plans and, as I understood, selected the site. Do you know of any 
other airport experts that participated in that study ? 

Mr. Wrruerspoon. Congressman, I was talking about the study 
of the original location by Horner-Shifrin people, whom Mr. McElroy 
testified about at great length this morning. Those were the con- 
sultants who were employed and were paid by the State and local 
government to advise and counsel with us on the airports. That is 
what I was talking about. I was advised they are as competent as 
you can find in the country. I don’t know. I don’t profess to be an 
expert on that subject. 
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Mr. Meaper. I am not sure of the record exactly on this. Didn’t 
the Detroit Council at one time also designate Windsor International 
Airport as the terminal for Detroit ? 

r. WirHerspoon. Yes, I think they did. They were optimistic 
in the belief they could get a close-in airport and avoid the interna- 
tional complications. At that time, they designated that as the official 
Detroit airport. 

Mr. Meaper. Did they ever take a position on a so-called northwest 
airport site ? 

Mr. Wiruersroon. No, I don’t recall that they did, officially. That 
was a subject matter of great controversy and discussion in Detroit. 
I don’t think they took an official position on that. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, the Detroit City Council approved 
almost any old site, just as long as they could get an airport. 

Mr. Wiruersroon. No. Based upon the same expert’s report that 
Mr. McElroy talked about this morning, those people said, after a 
study of the entire area, your No. 1 site would be the international 
site. Itisclose todowntown Detroit. It seemed at the time as though 
maybe we could work out some of the international complications. 
We knew it would be just a jumping off place as far as people coming 
from the business section of Detroit were concerned. 

So I think, based upon the consultant’s report at that time they 
approved of the concept of the international airport. The same con- 
sultant said, if you run into complications and cannot get that inter- 
national airport, then we recommend the development of the Wayne 

ounty Airport. So our legislators and our mayor followed very 
carefully the expensive advice of the consultants. 

Mr. Meaper. How far is the Northeast Airport from downtown 
Detroit ? 

Mr. Wirnerspoon. I forget exactly. I think that they claim it is 
about 18 miles. That is my recollection. I am just very vague on it. 
I would guess it is around 18 to 20 miles, possibly. 

Mr. Meaper. It is located in Macomb Sonia: I think? 

Mr. WirnHerspoon. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. How far is it from the base line? 

Mr. Wirnerspoon. It starts at the Twelve Mile Road. So it is 4 
miles. The base line is the Eight Mile Road. It starts at 12. 

Mr. Meaper. Have there been other sites that have received con- 
sideration by the city of Detroit? 

Mr. Wrruerspoon. Oh, yes. We had another site in northeast that 
I think was almost completed in condemnation, it was appealed to the 
supreme court and, subsequently, that case was discontinued. That 
was another site in the same general vicinity as this one. 

Mr. Mraper. You don’t happen to know whether that was at Eight 
Mile Road and Dequindre? 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. No; it was ’way out beyond that, Congressman. 

Mr. Meanper. I think there has been some curiosity aroused in the 
public about the fate of the other sites, other than Wayne Major Air- 
port. Doyou have any idea why these other sites wound up in failure? 

Mr. Wituerspoon. For a long period of time, we had an awful lot 
of airport experts, like traffic experts. Everybody is an airport expert, 
everybody is a traffic expert. We hear a lot of controversy about the 
best location and the best manner in which you should proceed. We 
still have a little conflict, as you probably observed yesterday, although 
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our aviation commission does not speak in any manner with reference 
to the county airport. They have no jurisdiction at all over it and 
Mr. Joy was speaking as an individual. He is entitled to voice his 
opinion. At one time, the board of examiners had a lot of options on 
property out on the northwest which they felt should be developed 
as an airport. The consultants seemed to find some unfavorable con- 
ditions as far as that location was concerned. 

We have had at least two sites in the northeast that we have been 
proceeding with. We think the present site that we have selected in 
the northeast, although our neighbors in Warren Township do not 
agree, is about as favorable a location as we could obtain close to a 
metropolitan community. It has just been a difference of opinion, 
that is all, and I would say a healthy difference of opinion. We argue 
and debate and thrash these things out and hope we will ultimately 
arrive at the correct conclusion. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would not you say that, if Mr. McElroy is correct 
in his statement about the use of Detroit-Wayne Major Airport result- 
ing in a minimum annual savings of nearly $2,600,000 to the air- 
traveling public, the savings to all users of the airport from an inter- 
national airport would be so great it would practically offset the other 
problems involved ? 

Mr. Wrruersproon. I don’t think there is any question about it, 
Madam Chairman. If you could construct an international airport, 
not too far from the Detroit River in Canada, where you could readily 
travel over the bridge, and in perhaps 10 minutes be at the airport site, 
it would be obviously a situation that would mean a tremendous sav- 
ing to the traveling public in distance. There is no question about it. 
=~ was one of the compelling reasons that caused us to try to do 
that. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Of course, as I understood this morning one of the 
problems that resulted in the international airport not fimally being 
developed was because Canada asked to get most of the financial bene- 
fits, while we were making most of the expenditures. 

Mr. Wirnersroon. There was the matter of control. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Control was one of the difficulties. The situation 
would have meant that control was not in Wayne County. That is the 
situation here, too. 

Mr. WirHerspoon. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It seems to me the argument for an international 
airport is a very compelling one, both financially and otherwise. 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. It certainly is distancewise. Whether it would 
be possible to overcome the international problems that you would 
have so you could practically develop an airport or not, as of today, 
I don’t know. I wasn’t directly involved with that international con- 
troversy so I am not too thoroughly familiar with it. But I know 
they ran into so many problems that they abandoned what was obvi- 
ously a very good idea to everyone, to have an airport that close in. 
I think there wouldn’t be any airport in the country that would ap- 
proach it. Even your airport here is still about 15 minutes from the 
hotel district when your traffic is not heavy. I would say it would be 
possible to have an airport within 10 minutes of downtown Detroit. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Gentlemen, do you have additional questions? 

Mr. Youncer. I am still somewhat confused about this University 
of Michigan. You say that the financial details concerning this 
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unique arrangement by the University of Michigan and the operating 
corporation formed by the airlines has sions “laian made public or 
available. 

Mr. Wiruersroon. That’s correct. 

ao Youneer. University of Michigan is a public institution; is 
it not 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. That is correct. 

Mr. Younger. And they can make secret contracts that are not 
available to Government officials of any kind? 

Mr. WirHerspoon. Well, there has been an effort made on several 
occasions to secure the financial details, but without success. You 
suggested this morning that — you could do it by the grand-jury 
procedure. The grand jury is based upon some kind of suspicion of 
wrongdoing. 

Mr. Youncer. I never saw a State university that the legislature or 
a committee of the legislature couldn’t get such information they 
wanted from the university books or contracts or anything that they do. 

Mr. Wirnerspoon. I think a committee in the State legislature did 
try to get that information and it was refused, and they didn’t press 
it further. 

Mr. Youncer. Maybe we better turn this over to the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Mr. WirHerspoon. You can’t expect me to be too critical of my own 
school, Congressman. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. They would be able to get a copy of the contract, 
I am sure, but these gentlemen are asking for something more. They 
are asking for the books. 

Mr. Wirnerspoon. A copy of the contract is in the record but there 
is no record of the take under the contract. 

Mr. Meaver. That is what you are complaining about? 

Mr. Wrruerspoon. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. You want to know what they are getting from the 
concessions. 

Mr. Wiruersroon. We know by suspicion that they are operating 
for free there, otherwise they would be moving to a better airport, 
nearer downtown Detroit, where better service would be rendered to 
the public. 

Mr. Youncer. Did the Airport Use Panel get any such information ? 
They did make a lot of deductions. 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. They got the exact contract. They did not get 
the details of the financial transaction. They speculated on that, as 
they pointed out in their own report. I mean the effect of the contract. 
They pointed out conceivably they could be operating out there for 
free, because there is a large return from concessions. 

Mr. Younger. Are you referring here to the University of Michigan 
and the contractor, are you referring to ANTSCO? 

Mr. Wirnuerspoon. I am referring to the contractual arrangement 
by the corporation formed by the airlines to operate Willow Run. 
Under that contract they pay, as I understand it, $15,000 a year base 
fee. 

Mr. Youncer. To the university ? 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. That is correct. 

Mr. Youncer. Yes. 
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Mr. Wirnerspoon. Then on all of the take from other than landing 
fees, all the concessions, after $250,000, they get a percentage of that. 
I think 10 percent. I don’t recall it exactly offhand. 

Mr. Younger. The university gets that in addition to the $15,000? 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. Yes, but the airlines have all of the net with 
the exception of that 10 percent on the take plus the $15,000 that they 
pay, less whatever it costs them to maintain and operate. 

Mr. Womsenm: This is what you would call a percentage lease basis ; 
isn’t it? 

Mr. WirHerspoon. Well, I suppose you could call it that; yes. 

Mr. Youncer. Then ANTSCO must file with the university their 
reports, otherwise you couldn’t determine—— 

Mr. Wrruersroon. I don’t question that the University of Michigan 
knows exactly what ANTSCO’s take is out there, but the public does 
not know, and never has known. 

Mr. Youncer. What can the university do in the way of receiving 
income that isn’t public, that is the funny thing I don’t get. 

Mr. Meaper. You don’t intend to imply that the rental that the 
university receives, including the $15,000 and the 10 percent of the 
nonairline revenue—— 

Mr. Wiruersproon. I assume that is a matter of record with the 
university. 

Mr. Meaper. That is no secret. It is easy to figure out, I have 
never seen what this fuss is about. 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. They are all here. Suppose you ask them what 
the details are. 

Mr. Meaver. They are going to be on the stand. I don’t see why 
they shouldn’t answer the question. 

Mr. Youncer. You were talking about the airport that was pro- 
tected by the best zoning system in the world, 10 miles in every direc- 
tion. How permanent is that zoning? Is it more permanent than 
any other zoning ? 

Mr. Wrruerspoon. It is a law by the county of Wayne, authorized 
by State legislation, which we assume is a valid legislative enactment. 

Mr. Youneer. But the supervisors of Wayne County can change the 
zoning ordinance whenever they want to. 

Mr. Wirnerspoon. I don’t think they can change the zoning ordi- 
nance after somebody has complied with the ordinance. They couldn’t 
change it to the detriment of the property owner. 

Mr. Youncer. They couldn’t make deviations ? 

Mr. Wirnersroon. I think they can make minor deviations. 

Mr. Youncer. I know of airports where they had zoning and an 
aerial was erected. 

Mr. Witnerspoon. And they made a concession. 

Mr. Youncer. And made a concession and put it right next to the 
airport and pretty near ruined the airport. You have a commission 
that cannot bind the next commission. If they want to change it they 
have the power to change it. 

Mr. Marrianp. The State law precludes that in our zoning law. 

Mr. Wrruersroon. If the State law is valid, then that zoning ordi- 
nance is valid, and it does bind subsequent boards of supervisors. 

Mr. Youncer. I am not a lawyer, but that is an unusual situation. 
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Mr. Wrruerspoon. They tried to make it as binding as it is possible 
to do, because it is a very important factor in the development of an 
airport. 

ie. Youncer. One other thing that is a little confusing tome. You 
have a lot of organizations that have been created at various times, 
such as the overall aviation authority, and then you have the Detroit 
Aviation Commission, then you have the board of supervisors, and you 
have the road commission. 

Mr. Wrrnerspoon. County road commission. 

Mr. Youncer. I haven’t heard anywhere that the city of Detroit, 
as such, other than through taxes to Wayne County, contributed to 
the airport or has any control over the airport. I am talking about 
the city of Detroit itself. 

Mr. Wrruersroon. Congressman, the city of Detroit, as such, does 
not have direct control except insofar as Detroit appointees, Detroit 
ex officio members of the board of supervisors have numerical voting 
control. 

Mr. Youncer. The thing that is confusing to me is that none of 
these other organizations have taken the stand that the Common 
Council of the City of Detroit has. They came out and said, “This 
is to be the major airport of the area—period.” And yet they have 
the least control of the airport of any of the other organizations, and 
none of the rest of the bodies passed such a resolution. At least there 
is nothing in the record to that effect. 

Mr. Marrianp. They all passed it. 

Mr. Youncer. Afterward, just recently they passed it. But not in 
1946. 

Mr. Wirnersroon. Of course, Congressman, the city of Detroit at 
that time was better than 70 percent of Wayne County, taxwise and 
populationwise. As of today I think we are just under 70 percent. 
At that time we were considerably in excess of that. And we did have 
more than 51 percent of the voting majority on the board of super- 
visors, So we were not without control. 

Mr. Youneer. No; but it looked as if you should have exercised that 
control through the bodies that were exercising their control over the 
airport; namely, the supervisors of Wayne County and the other avia- 
tion bodies, rather than through the common council. 

Mr. Wiruersroon. That is correct. The Common Council of the 
City of Detroit, except insofar as they are members of the board of 
supervisors and vote the appropriations and constitute nearly 70 per- 
cent of Wayne County, do not have direct control of the Wayne County 
Airport, that is correct. 

r. YounceR. They had nothing to do with preparing the request 
to the Federal Government for funds. 

Mr. Wrrnerspoon. That is correct, except insofar as they may vote 
for it as members of the board of supervisors. 

Mr. Youncer. As the common council, they did not have. 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. That’s correct. 

. Mr. Youncer: Yet they determined as the common council that this 

is to be the main airport when there are other organizations that pre- 

— and ask for the money from the Federal Government, and those 
ies had not taken official action—— 

Mr. Wrrnerspoon. I think many of them did. 

Mr. Youncer. Not at that time. 
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Mr. Wirnerspoon. Maybe not as of that time, but as of today all 
the responsible officials in this area have taken consistent action as far 
as Wayne County Airport is concerned. 

Mr. Youneer. I think now they have. What I am trying to get at 
is back when you were trying to unravel the situation. Now, of course, 
there is probably so much heat over it that they have to make a 
decision. 

Mr.Wiruerspoon. Now that we have had the very intelligent report 
from the panel, I think it has cleared the atmosphere considerably in 
our area. 

Mr. Youncer. It seems to me there is some question also about the 
intelligence of that report. 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. I know Congressman Meader questioned it, I 
didn’t know you did. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Witherspoon, do you know—— 

Mr. Wrrnerspoon. Mr. McElroy points out a resolution of the board 
of supervisors in September of 1944 that is a part of the record. 

Mr. Meaper. That may bear on the question [had in mind. Do you 
know how and where and by whom the Wayne County Road Commis- 
sion was put in the aviation business? 

Mr. Wiruerspoon. Oh, I assume by the board of supervisors. I do 
not know, Congressman. The county road commission was given 
jurisdiction over the airport from the outset, were they not, in 1926, 
when they originally acquired the land. I assume it was by action of 
the supervisors. 

Mr. McE troy. It was. 

Mr. Wiruersroon. The county road commission is given a lot of 
miscellaneous jobs because they are set up as an agency qualified to 
handle a lot of different jobs. They handle the distribution of the 
water that the city of Detroit sells to the county. They handle the 

ark system. They handle a lot of things they say they don’t want to 
handle, but which were given them because it is an existing agency 
with staff to handle them. 

Mrs. GrirFitas. Thank you very much, Mr. Witherspoon. We are 
very happy to have had your fine statement. 

Mr. Cummiskey, suppose you step forward and be sworn. Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Wakefield perhaps car also come forward and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give before this committee 
will be the truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. WAxkeEriELD. I do. 

Mr. Miter. I do. 

Mr. Cummisxkey. I do. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Identify yourselves, beginning with Mr. Wake- 
field, to the reporter. 

Mr. Waxerietp. I am Floyd Wakefield, airport supervisor for the 
University of Michigan at Willow Run Airport. 

Mr. Cummiskey. I am Edmund Cummiskey, attorney for the 
regents of the University of Michigan. 

- Mr. Mruzer. I am Robert Miller, president, Airlines National Ter- 
minal Services Co., Inc., Willow Run Airport, Mich. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You may proceed. 
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TESTIMONY OF EDMUND A. CUMMISKEY, ATTORNEY, BOARD OF 
REGENTS, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Cummisxey. I am the attorney for the regents of the Uni- 

versity of Michigan, which is, to my knowledge at least, the legal 
owner of the fee of Willow Run Airport. They obtained title to that, 
as you well know, by a quitclaim deed from the Government in 1947, 
and in listening to Mr. Witherspoon’s statement, I could only concur 
that we have all they hope to have, only we have it operating today, 
and for the past 10 years have supplied facilities for the commercial 
airlines servicing the Detroit area. We are committed until 1962 to 
continue, and we are well aware of the condition in the deed that the 
Government may retake either exclusive or nonexclusive possession of 
the property in the event of an emergency. 
' We took it subject to that condition and we will be happy to comply 
with it when the Government asks us to. We don’t want to comply 
with it on the recommendation of the Wayne County Road Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Wakefield has a prepared statement. He is the airport manager. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Shall we hear from all of the witnesses first be- 
fore we ask questions? 

Mr. Cummiskey. There has been some intimation of great secrecy 
in the financial arrangements between our company and the University 
of Michigan. I don’t mind telling you on the record that the university 
received from the ANTSCO for the last year just under $45,000. By 
simple arithmetic you can figure out what their—we don’t use the 
word “take”, we call it concession revenue. 

Mr. Younegr. Do they file a statement with you? 

Mr. Cummiskey. Yes; it is certified by their public accountants. 

Mr. Youneerr. Is that statement available to the officers in Michi- 


gan 
' Mr. Cummisxey. Oh, yes. The regents of the University of Michi- 
gan are elected officers of the State. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Will you proceed, Mr. Wakefield ? 


TESTIMONY OF FLOYD G. WAKEFIELD, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
AIRPORT SUPERVISOR, WILLOW RUN AIRPORT 


Mr. Waxertevp. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I think I should preface this statement by saying first that I am not 
a ballplayer nor am I running for Congress. 

Willow Run Airport was conveyed to the regents of the University 
of Michigan under the provisions of the Surplus Property Act, on 
January 15, 1947. The University of Michigan holds title to Willow 
Run Airport by virtue of two quitclaim deeds from the War Assets 
Administration dated January 15, 1947, and April 8, 1949. This prop- 
erty which. consists of 1,986 acres of land, 2 brick and steel hangars, 
each more than 1,200 feet long, and 31 temporary-type buildings vary- 
ing in size from single bay aircraft hangars to barracks-type buildings 
provides sufficient area and buildings for the operation of an inicr- 
continental-type airport as- well as facilities for the University of 
Michigan research activities. 
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The airport possesses 6 runways, all over 6,000 feet in length. The 
university ownership of Willow Run Airport premade space and fa- 
cilities for research programs in demand by State agencies, Federal 
agencies, and industry, and also provides a public service to the State 
pe aichigen and the Nation. The operation and maintenance of Wil- 
low Run Airport and the airport terminal function is conducted by 
the Airlines National Terminal Service Co., Inc. 

The University of Michigan acquired Willow Run Airport for a 
number of reasons. First, the rising veteran student enrollment of 
World War II required immediate new space for the research person- 
nel on the university campus. otkt, 

Second, the demand for aeronautic, electronic highway, and other 
types of research was expanding beyond the means of the university to 
accommodate such research without great expenditures of money. 

Third, the commercial airlines serving Detroit were in search of 
greater terminal and airport facilities which could accommodate the 
increased passenger loads as well as four-engine aircraft. 

Fourth, the War Assets Administration was anxious to dispose of 
Willow Run Airport which was no longer needed by the Government 
of the United States for either manufacturing or military purposes. 

Due to these unusual circumstances, the University of Michigan was 
encouraged to acquire Willow Run Airport. It was obtained from the 
War Assets Administration after it had been determined that no other 
agency—Federal, State, or local—wished to make application for the 
airport. 

he University of Michigan accepted ownership of Willow Run 
Airport with the conditions that it be operated and maintained as a 
public airport and that, in the event of a national emergency, the 
Government would have the right to use all or any part of the 
facilities. 

The University of Michigan through its lease agreement with: the 
Airlines National Terminal Service Co., Inc., has effectively initiated 
and continued the operation and maintenance of Willow Run Airport 
as a public airport. It has rendered an invaluable service to not only 
Detroit, but all of the communities of southeastern Michigan, particu- 
larly in view of the fact/that it has been maintained iad operated at 
no cost to the Federal, State, or local governments. 

Willow Run Airport was constructed during 1941, 1942, and 1943 
for a service field in conjunction with the manufacturing plant. oper- 
ated by the Ford Motor Co., which was under contract with the United 
States Government for the manufacturing of B-24 bomber aircraft. 

The design of Willow Run Airport was patterned after the CAA 
recommendations for the largest type civil airport planned in the 
United States at that time. 

Due to the fact that Willow Run was a complete airport at the time 
the university acquired it, and due to the fact that the airlines operat- 
ing meeps ee a new venture, maintenance and improvement of 
the airport became their responsibility in lieu of rent. 

For this reason the University of Michigan did participate in Fed- 
eral airport aid until after 1951. At the time the Airlines National 
Terminal Service Co., Inc., the operating company, renewed its lease 
agreement with the University of Michigan, a rental payment was 
then initiated as a condition of that lease. 
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On June 13, 1952, the University of Michigan made its first applica- 
tion for Federal airport aid for the installation of high-intensity 
runway lights for the instrument runway and subsequently received 
$36,348.31 from the Federal Government for this project. 

On the 13th of May 1953, the University of Michigan made applica- 
tion for Federal airport aid for the construction of an addition to 
the Willow Run Airport west ramp, and subsequently received $35,000 
Federal airport aid toward the cost of this project. vest 

On March 5, 1955, the University of Michigan made application 
for Federal airport aid for the resurfacing of the center taxiway 
and a portion of the terminal ramp at Willow Run Airport and subse- 
quently was granted $80,000 Federal airport aid for the above con- 
struction. 

On November 28, 1955, the University of Michigan made applica- 
tion for Federal airport aid to clear a to three major 
runways to provide a greater safety factor for aircraft landings and 
takeoffs at Willow Run Airport in conjunction with the zoning ordi- 
nance which had been established for Willow Run Airport on the 
27th of October 1954. 

‘In addition to this project, improved surface drainage on the north 
half of the field was desired in order to protect the existing runways. 
A third project was the conversion of flush-type lights to elevated 
lights in order to improve ground operations for the pilots of aircraft 
during severe winter conditions. 

The University of Michigan was not included on the Federal air- 
port aid program for 1955-56. 

The University of Michigan airport supervisor, in a discussion with 
the Deputy Director of the CAA, Airports Division, was advised 
that Willow Run Airport was not included on the Federal airport 
aid program for 1955-56 because the CAA questioned certain clauses 
in the lease agreement between the University of Michigan. and the 
Airlines National. Terminal Service Co., Inc., in spite of the fact the 
regional CAA attorney and the attorney general of Michigan ruled 
that the University of Michigan was eligible to receive Federal air- 
port aid. 

. In addition, the CAA questioned whether Willow Run Airport was 
eligible for Federal aid due to the recommendations of the Federal 
Airport Use Panel concerning the Detroit Airport situation. 

The University of, Michigan resubmitted its request for the afore- 
mentioned. projects for inclusion in the 1956-57 airport aid program. 
The Michigan State Legislature provided $45,000 to match the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s funds for participation in the 1956-57 Federal 
airport aid, but the university has been advised by a copy of a letter 
from the CAA regional administrator to the director of the Michigan 
Department of Aeronautics that these projects are not programed— 
—_ the future status of the airport in regard to civil aviation has been deter- 
mined. 

The University of Michigan does not consider the recommendation 
of the Federal Airport Use Panel justification for rescinding existing 
commitments at the airport or a prohibition to the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to continue the operation of the airport consistent 
with its obligations under its deed and with its ownership of the 
property. 
83506—57 48 
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The University of Michigan is well satisfied with research space pro- 
vided by the ownership of Willow Run Airport and with the arrange- 
ments which it has had for the past 10 years with the commercial air- 
lines through the Airlines National Terminal Co., Inc. 

Inasmuch as six of the major airlines serving Michigan at Willow 
Run have elected to remain at Willow Run, the university is committed 
to continue the present use of the airport, at least until the termination 
of its present lease with the Airlines National Terminal Service Co., 
Inc., in 1962. This determines for the University of Michigan its fu- 
ture status. It has fulfilled the obligations of the deeds to the airport, 
and in view of the past encouragement of the Michigan Department of 
Aeronautics, and the approval of three previous airport projects by the 
CAA, the University of Michigan considers the status of Willow Run 
Airport is such that it should continue to receive Federal airport aid 
in order that Willow Run Airport may continue to improve, and shall 
not fail to fulfill the growing demands upon it by both commercial and 
general aviation. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Miller? 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT E. MILLER, PRESIDENT, AIRLINES NA- 
TIONAL TERMINAL SERVICE CO., INC.; ACCOMPANIED BY OWEN 
J. CLEARY, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Miniter. Madam Chairman, members of the committee, the 
agenda for your committee hearing lists “Detroit-Wayne Major and 
Willow Run controversy.” So far as Willow Run is concerned we 
have no controversy with Wayne Major except for that which has 
been stimulated by the efforts of Wayne Major Airport to induce the 
10 scheduled air carriers, presently operating at Willow Run, to trans- 
fer the’r onerations to Wayne Major. 

Mr. Wilson, vice president of Capital Airlines, as spokesman for six 
ot tue major carriers in the Airlines Terminal Corp. group, has given 

ou the background of the acquisition of Willow Run Airport, the 

ease with the owner of the airport—that is, the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan—and in a broad, general way the history and suc- 
cess of the operation at Willow Run. 

After several unsuccessful attempts by the Wayne Major authori- 
ties to persuade the airlines to move to Wayne Major Airport, the 
matter came to the attention of the Airport Use Panel, a subsidiary 
panel of the Air Coordinating Committee. It was reviewed in a pub- 
lic hearing in Detroit June 22 and 23, 1955. The panel’s recommenda- 
tions were not published until November 4, 1955. 

The recommendations, 10 in number, recommended that the air- 
lines leave Willow Run and move to Wayne Major. The report and 
recommendations admittedly failed to evaluate two very important 
factors. The first was the fact that the move would necessitate the 
expenditures of airlines, county, State, and Federal funds of from 28 
to 32 million dollars of which the airlines’ part would be an estimated 
10 to 12 million dollars. 

Mr. Baker a few minutes ago testified that they figured the airlines’ 
part would be $15,785,085. So the figures we use in here of 10 to 12 
million dollars are short by $3,785,000 to $5,785,000. In other words, 
we were on the conservative side. 
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The letter of transmittal on the report stated, and I quote: 


Nothing in this report should be construed to mean that any airspace problems 

involved in this matter have necessarily been resolved or that the recommenda- 
tions contained herein have been endorsed by the Airport Use Panel Advisory 
Committee. 
This statement was explained by the panel secretary that they could 
not transgress the prerogative of the Airspace Subcommittee of the 
Air Coordinating Committee, and consequently that phase was not 
covered. It is significant that the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
brought to the panel hearing a half-dozen or more men who were sup- 
posedly qualified to give expert testimony on this matter, but did not 
do so for reasons unknown to us. 

What is the situation with the three military air services in the 
Detroit area ? 

The Air Force Reserve has a squadron of jets operating at Willow 
Run. The operation presently is satisfactory to the Air Force and 
to the airlines. The Michigan Air National Guard has been estab- 
lished for a number of years at Wayne Major Airport and has spent, 
according to their testimony last June, $2,700,000 of State and Fed- 
eral funds for facilities at that airport. The guard has declared re- 
peatedly that they want to remain at Wayne Major and have no in- 
tention of moving from that airport. 

The Naval Air rve, presently located at Grosse Ile, near Detroit, 
expressed a preference to relocate at Wayne Major Airport. The 
original request was made in December 1954. 

fter a lapse of a couple of months Wayne Major replied, accord- 
ing to the Detroit papers, that they could not accommodate the Naval 
Air Reserve because “the airlines are going to move to Wayne Major.” 

The airlines have said time and again that they are not going to 
move to Wayne Major. The suggestion has never been made that 
Wayne Major would supply the 10 to 12 million dollars, a figure now 
stepped up to $15 million, needed for hangars and fuel farm facilities 
which would duplicate already existing facilities at Willow Run. 

The Navy having had a turndown from Wayne Major Airport in 
February 1955 waited until February 1956 and then sent a formal letter 
of request to the University of Michigan that they be permitted to op- 
erate from Willow Run Airport. The Navy received a.prompt reply 
from the university that Willow Run was fully occupied; that. is, no 
space available. 

That is the last the university or our company, as operators of the 
airport, have heard of the matter. Parenthetically we should like to 
ask why Wayne Major, with plenty of space, has denied the Navy’s 
request for space, since the excuse they gave for turning down the 
Navy, at least as b pablaied in the papers was that “the airlines are 
going to move to Wayne Major.” The airlines gave their final answer 
in December 1955 that they were uot moving. 

The airlines.at Willow Run, with the exception of American Air- 
lines, have declared themselves satisfied with their operations and 
with the facilties available to them. Being ever mindful of our re- 
sponsibility to the public we are going ahead with a major improve- 
ment program to better the functional operation of the terminal area, 
and to render better and more comfortable service to the over 214 mil- 
lion passengers handled at: Willow Run annually. 
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These improvements will consist of a vaulted ceiling ; a new terrazzo 
floor; more comfortable seating; a self-claim baggage area; the en- 
larging and complete doing over of the public washrooms—baggage 
area and washrooms have already been completed—flooring and heat- 
ing of the concourses, with an extension of both concourses and four 
added gate positions; a canopy over the entrance side of the terminal ; 
and a number of other improvements all designed to make Willow Run 
terminal, not the fanciest terminal but one of the most efficient, func- 
tionally, in the country. 

A yicious campaign of patent untruths have been circulated in the 
Detroit area through various media apparently inspired by Wayne 
Major Airport s caanee who have challenged the validity of the 
title to Willow Run Airport, who have inferred that the lease was 
faulty, who have intimated that the airlines were getting a free ride 
at Willow Run and making millions out of it. 

Today—this is again a digression from my paper—Mr. McElroy 
said, “and I understand the runways”—I don’t want to misquote 
him—*are not in good repair, I am informed.” 

Mr. Wakefield, the representative of the University of Michigan, 
has testified that the title is clear and undisputed, that the lease is a 
favorable one to the university and that the university is profiting in 
services and dollar return from the airlines occupancy of the airport. 

The leasing and operating company at Willow Run operated the 
first 4 years at a cumulative deficit of $842,000, for operating expenses 
alone, before the operation was turned to black figures. Since that 
time we have been returning to the airlines the advances they made 
and are presently in a position of having almost repaid that huge 
deficit. We are about to embark on a half-million-dollar improve- 
ment program, to be financed by advances from the airlines, and with- 
out 1 cent of Federal, State, or county tax money. 

We are carrying the seventh largest volume of passenger traffic in 
the country, serving Detroit and southeast Michigan with 400 sched- 
uled carrier operations a day. 

In addition to rendering that service to the passenger, cargo, and 
mail traffic of this area ANTSCO, has maintained the airport in ex- 
cellent physical condition and ready, in the event of an all-out national 
emergency, to turn the use of the airport over to the Department of 
Defense, if it isneeded for war purposes. 

The CAA has on three separate occasions granted Federal funds to 
Willow Run. Recently they have declined to make allocation of 
funds, despite the fact that the CAA had a strong opinion from their 
own counsel justifying the three other allocations and an opinion from 
the attorney general of Michigan, confirming the CAA legal opinion, 
aoe the State was justified in furnishing the 25-percent matching 

unds. 

This refusal of the CAA to allocate to Willow Run Airport any of 
the $63 million available during each of the 2 fiscal years—I am re- 
ferring to Federal funds now—1956 and 1957, seems to us,a striking 
example of the CAA lending itself to the support of Wayne Mejor's 
effort to coerce the airlines into a wholly impractical and economically 
unsound contractual relationship. 

Wayne Major repeatedly has gone to the CAA, obtained funds for 
the capital improvement of that airport on the unjustified statement 
that the airlines would move to Wayne Major. CAA has never in- 
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formally or officially even asked the airlines at Willow Run whether 
they had any thought of moving. The CAA has withheld, without 
justification, funds from a major civil eres. 

Is this in the spirit and purpose of the Federal Airport-Aid Act and 
of the generous appropriations made by the Congress, for the aid of 
civil airports ? e small amounts of money granted heretofore to 
the University of Michigan for capital improvements—not operation 
or maintenance—for Willow Run lone ave, up to 2 years ago been 
in line with requirements. 

You all know the tremendous strides air transportation has taken 
in the past 5 years. Now funds are urgently needed to make capital 
improvements at Willow Run. The title to the airport is sound, the 
lease is a fair one, the legal opinions justify the granting of funds, 
the University of Michigan has at no time asked for exorbitant amounts 
of money and yet the CAA refuses to aid civil aviation as Congress 
intended it should. 

Here is an airport, declared surplus property by the Government 
in 1946, serving Detroit and southeast Michigan, handling the seventh 
largest volume of passenger traflic of any airport in the country, which 
has been operated for the past 9 years by the airlines, and by the 
company owned by the airlines, at no cost.to the Federal Government— 
except for the minor allocations mentioned above, about $150,000 
total—at no cost to the taxpayers of Michigan, except for minor 
matching funds and at no cost to the taxpayer of any county or mu- 
nicipality in Michigan. 

It has not only served the purpose mentioned but has been main- 
tained in excellent condition for immedaite use by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the event of an all-out national emergency and, of course, has 
been and is being used substantially by the military and other Gov- 
ernment planes. 

There was no large expansion of Wayne Major until after the air- 
lines located at Willow Run Airport. If proper consideration had 
been given to all the factors by the CAA and they had taken the trouble 
to determine whether or not the airlines were going to move from 
Willow Run, they would not in all probability, have allocated $4,035,- 
000 and now an additional $1 million to an airport with two scheduled 
air carriers, unless by chance they had in mind that the airport would 
be used by the military and expenditures of this kind were justified 
for purposes of national defense. 

This is not a partisan issue. - It is an issue of right and fairness. 
It involves the failure by an administrative branch of the Government 
in carrying out the well-defined intentions of the Congress. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before your committee. 
I shall be glad to answer your questions to the best of my ability. 

And Madam Chairman, if I may supplement it by just a few re- 
marks brought on by the previous witnesses, I should like to do so. 

Ihave spoken of the runways. Iam going to ask at the appropriate 
time for the chairman to ask Mr. Wakefield for a technical report on 
that, which we have in a very brief paragraph. 

On this question of figures, of financial figures of our operating 
company, first of all, as Mr. Cummiskey has testified, an audited report 
is given annually to the University of Michigan, to the regents of the 
University of Michigan, who are a public body, That is available 
through that source. 
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Second, the Airport Use Panel asked me at a hearing June 22 and 
23, 1955, to submit some figures. I am sorry Mr. Deininger isn’t here. 
He was the Defense member of the Airport Use Panel. I asked him 
exactly what figures he wanted, and sent him all of those figures with 
a copy to the chairman and a copy to the secretary of the panel, 
within 2 days after the hearing. We have those figures available for 
anybody who is entitled to know them and see them. 

This committee is certainly entitled to have them in full at any 
time they want them. We see no reason why we should disclose the 
figures of a private corporation to be made public and to be shot at 
by those who use those figures to their own selfish interests. 

In other words, we feel that a private corporation’s figures should 
be made available to anybody who is entitled to know them, whether 
it is this committee or any other committee. I explained that in de- 
tail to the chairman of the panel, and he agreed with me. 

This thing about saying that we have not revealed figures is per- 
fectly aboard. 

Just one other point, I think. I can’t quote Mr. McElroy’s exact 
language from’the very long and interesting review of practically the 
history of aviation in Detroit and the history of the development of 
the various airports around Detroit, but somewhere there—and I 
am not trying to quote him verbatim—he said by inference that the 
airlines at one time or another said that they conferred, negotiated 
with Wayne Major and the inference was that they would move. 

I only quote from the knowledge I have of the last 8 years, the 
time that I have been there, a little less than 8 years, and I think at 
no time have they said that they would move. They have said they 
would look at it and carefully consider Wayne Major’s proposition, or 
any other proposition that was presented to them. They made no 
commitments at any time that they would move. I want to clear that 
point up for the record. 

One other point, two other points. The assumption has been 
made by the Wayne Major authorities and by the able representative 
from the city of Detroit, Mr. Witherspoon, that all of the traffic to 
Willow Run comes from the city of Detroit. That is possibly a logical 
mistake to make on their part because Mr. Witherspoon is primarily 
interested in the city of Detroit. 

Actually we are serving not only the city of Detroit, but the south- 
east Michigan area, not a small percentage, but I think there is about— 
I can’t give you the exact percentage, because it is changing con- 
stantly, but the percentage from Detroit is not anywhere near 100 
percent. The last figures we had on it, it was about 85 percent. There 
is a lot of interchange traffic. There is a lot of traffic from northern 
Michigan and other points that does not come out over the express- 
way at all. 

The airlines have given their approval, not officially, because it has 
never been requested by the city or by the Detroit Aviation Commis- 
sion, to the development of the new Northeast Airport. They are 
very much in favor of it and think that it is a logical thing to have 
Northeast ae 68 developed. 

One other thing and I am through. The statement was made that 


it was understood that American Airlines, who intended to move to 
Wayne Major in October 1958, not 1957 as one of the witnesses said 
this morning, had about a third of the traffic at Willow Run. Actually 
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it is running at present, American has had as much as 28 percent, 
but it is running at present at 21 percent of the traffic at Willow Run. 
That is the traffic volume at Willow Run. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman and members of the committee for 
eee of appearing. 

rs. Grirrirus. We thank all of you for your testimony. It is 5:15 

and unexpectedly we will be permitted to have this room again to- 
morrow, and the committee can be here; the full committee will not 
meet. 

Under the circumstances, we would like you to return in the morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Mairzanp. Madam Chairman, I really have to leave to take 
care of some very serious appointments in the Upper Peninsula of 


Michigan tomorrow. I will only take 1 or 2 minutes. I just want to 
endorse the statements that have been made officially from the Gov- 
ernor’s office. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Will you identify yourself for the record, General ? 


TESTIMONY OF LESTER J. MAITLAND, FORMER MICHIGAN 
DIRECTOR OF AERONAUTICS, CONSULTANT TO THE STATE 
AERONAUTICS COMMISSION 


Mr. Marrianp. Yes. I am Lester J. Maitland. I am a consultant 
to the department of aeronautics for the State of Michigan. For the 
ae 7 years until July 6 I served as director of aeronautics for the 

tate. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are going to give here will be the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Marrianp. I do. 

At the Airport Use Panel I represented the Governor of Michigan, 
Governor Williams, as well as the aeronautics commission and the 
department of aeronautics. 

When I first arrived in Michigan in 1949, I was asked by the Gov- 
ernor what I knew about the Detroit airport situation. I said I knew 
nothing. I had come from Wisconsin. I had been there as director 
of aeronautics. 

I spent most of my life in the Air Force. I have been flying for 
39 years. He asked me to make an immediate study and give that 
to him as quickly as possible. I made a very, very thorough study. 
I went through all of the Horne Shiflin reports, all the investigation, 
and as a result of that I concur wholeheartedly—I concurred whole- 
heartedly at that time with the Horne Shiflin report and the actual 
determination for the development of Detroit-Wayne Major was made 
by the CAA regional administrator at Chicago, Mr. George Vest. That 
was what my investigation showed. 

The aeronautics commission has not always unanimously voted on 
this. The commission has by a majority vote since 1949, since March 
1949, when I arrived there, approved funds, both State and local, all 
Federal funds being channeled through the department of aeronautics. 
All these funds have been approved for the development of Detroit- 
Wayne Major, and we did approve the funds for the development of 
Willow Run. I heartily concur; the aeronautics commission concurs. 
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I am not representing the Governor of Michigan today, but I did before 
the Airport Use Panel. 

I didn’t see him before I came down. I feel he would concur, be- 
cause I have discussed this problem with him. We feel the logical 
—— to develop now is to complete Detroit-Wayne Major. We need 
both Willow Run and Detroit-Wayne Major. We will need a third 
airport. 

he men who planned the Union Station here in Washington did a 
terrific job. They had a lot of foresight, but there was some leveling 
off of rail travel. It has been adequate these many years. 

The graph is going up and up and up for air transport. Detroit is 
growing. We certainly will need all three airports. The military 
need an airport now. It is our contention, because we are going into 
jet aircraft and with all the zoning and with all the protection in the 
4-square miles, the logical place for—and because of that 12.3 or 12.6 
miles, you have more people traveling into Detroit—that it would be 
logical to make Detroit-Wayne Major the commercial airport and let 
Willow Run be the military airport, putting all the branches of the 
service there—Army, Navy, and Air Force—because there are fewer 
people traveling out there and many of the people who live in that 
particular—people who would be at Willow Run from the military 
services, but the big majority of the people have to travel that extra 
25 miles back and forth. 

I think the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the panel should 
be complimented on the fairness of their decision, and I am certainly 
right down the line with it. I say this after a great many years of 
study and a great deal of experience. 

Mr. Meader, the aeronautics commission, which was chairmaned by 
Mr. Hough, was most anxious—and I served on a committee of the 
Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority—to meet with the Cana- 
dians. We were most anxious to develop the international site. Madam 
Chairman is absolutely right. That is the ideal solution. I think 
eventually that could still be done. But we do have the custom bar- 
riers, the immigration barriers, the labor problem, as to who is to do 
it, the control of the airport. There were lots of things that had it in. 
We met with our own customs people. We met with the State Depart- 
ment. We went to Ottawa and came to Washington, and met the 
various people in order to solve these problems. The design of the air- 
port—for instance, we had the Doolittle design of parallel runways. 
The Canadians said, we can never go for this. We must have cross 
runways, and that type of thing. The commission would go very 
solidly with Mr. Hough as chairman—I am talking now from the Ist 
of March 1949—for the international airport, but in lieu of that, the 
commission, by a majority vote—Mr. Joy and Mr. Hough didn’t like 
it—Mr. Joy always voted agamnst any money, but we had eight mem- 
bers of that commission. The majority always endorsed development 
of Detroit-Wayne Major. Now it is a unanimous decision. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mrapver. May I ask Mr, Maitland just 1 or 2 questions? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes; just 1 or 2. 

Mr. Mairuanp. I have to go, too, 

Mr. Meaper. General Maitland, did you hear Mr. Hough’s testi- 


mony ? 
Mr. Marrianp. No, sir; I wasn’t here yesterday. 
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Mr. Meaper. He testified that the request by Wayne Major was 
supported by the statement. that the Air National Guard was based 
there and they needed the facilities. Do you recall whether that was 
one of the reasons or arguments advanced by them for the request 
for funds during Mr. Hough’s chairmanship? That is what 1 am 
speaking of. 

Mr. Marrianp. It could have happened previous to the time that 
I took over on March 1949, but I can say this, the National Guard 
obtains their funds from Washington or from the State legislature 
themselves. We have never given, our aeronautics funds are always 
given for commercial development. We have never given a dime 
earn a military development of any sort, including the National 

uard. 

Mr. Meaper. And you don’t recall whether the Wayne Major repre- 
sentatives mentioned the need of the Air National Guard as a basis 
for increasing facilities which not only they, but others, would use? 

Mr. Marrianp. If it had been during my time, it would have been 
turned down because they have another source of funds, which is the 
Militia Bureau that handles that on the Federal level. 

Mr. Mraper. Distinguishing the allocation of funds from the desig- 
nation of Wayne Major as the Detroit terminal, Mr. Hough testified 
that during his chairmanship no formal action was taken by the 
Michigan Aeronautics Commission designating Detroit-Wayne Major 
as the terminal for Detroit. Do you have any recollection on that? 

Mr. Marrtanp. Yes, sir; I am positive that we appropriated money 
in the last year definitely with Detroit-Wayne Major as being the 


major airport terminal. 

Mr. Meaper. I am not speaking about the time since Mr. Hough’s 
term of service, but during the time he was chairman. Let me ask 
you this. Depending upon your recollection, would it be possible 
to have someone review your minutes up until the time Mr. Hough 

ne 


ceased to be chairman, to see whether there is any official record in 
the minutes or otherwise of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission 
having designated Wayne Major as Detroit’s terminal ? 

Mr. MaiT.Lanp. We will be glad to send it to you. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 
Capital City Airport, Lansing, Mich., July 18, 1956. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
Michigan Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MEADER: At the meeting of your subcommittee yesterday 
you asked me, “Did the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, at any time during 
Mr. Cass 8. Hough’s term as chairman, designate the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port as the major terminal for Detroit?” A search of the records and commis- 
sion minutes does not show any evidence of such a resolution. 

The commission did, however, during Mr. Hough’s term as chairman, approve 
funds for the expansion of Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, particularly the building 
of runways so that Detroit-Wayne Major Airport could become the terminal 
airport for commercial operations. 

I hope this is the information you desire. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEsTerR J. MAITLAND, Consultant. 
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MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 
Capital City Airport, Lansing, Mich., August 1, 1956. 
Legal AND MONETARY SUBCOMMITTEE, 
United States Congress, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Plapinger, legal counsel.) 


GENTLEMEN: On July 17, 1956, Gen. Lester J. Maitland appeared before your 
subcommittee and offered testimony regarding the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

Upon his return on July 18, 1956, he submitted a letter to the Honorable 
George Meader in respect to a question. Attached is a copy of that letter for 
your files. 

At the direction of General Maitland, I am furnishing a copy of official action 
taken by the Michigan Aeronautics Committee at a regular meeting held on Sep- 
tember 3, 1947. The resolution reads as follows: 

“It was moved by Commissioner Walsh and supported by Commissioner Hough 
that the Michigan Aeronautics Commission endorse Federal aid for the improve- 
ment of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and contact the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration in an effort to secure approval of an increase in the Federal airport 
aid allocation from $240,000 to $750,000 as originally requested. Motion carried.” 

Yours very truly, 
M. J. VANDEBUNTE, 
Acting Director. 


Mrs. Grirrirus. The committee will stand adjourned. We will meet 
in the morning at 10 o’clock with the three gentlemen who have just 
testified, and Mr. Paul Morris, and other officials of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 5:25 p. m., to reconvene 
at 10a.m., Wednesday, July 18, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 18, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Suscommrrres on Lecat anp Monerary AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1501 New House Office Building, Hon. Martha Griffiths, presiding. 
Present: Representatives Griffiths, Meader, Younger, and Minshall. 

Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel and 
Elizabeth Heater, clerk. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The subcommittee will come to order. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF ROBERT E. MILLER, PRESIDENT, AIR- 
LINES NATIONAL TERMINAL SERVICES CO., INC.; ACCOMPANIED 
BY FLOYD G. WAKEFIELD, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AIRPORT 


SUPERVISOR; AND EDMUND A. CUMMISKEY, ATTORNEY, BOARD 
OF REGENTS, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Meaper. I would like to state for the record I think that counsel 
of the committee, Mr. Plapinger, has done an excellent jcb in preparing 
for these hearings. I think it appropriate to say that an observer for 
whom I have a high regard made the remark here the other day that 
he had attended aviation hearings in Washington for 23 years and 
thought the Mollohan committee hearings had been one of the best 
accumulations of evidence on the subject of aviation that he had 
witnessed. 

Just so that our record can be as complete and coherent as possible, 
Madam Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous consent that our 
counsel first may incorporate in the record, either in the body or in the 
appendix as he sees fit, such documents and information from the 
committee’s files which have not heretofore been introduced in the 
record which would make our picture more complete. 

And second, that those exhibits of some length which have been 
produced either in the statements of witnesses or otherwise might be 
put in the appendix with an appropriate reference to the body of the 
record so the body of the record would not be cluttered up with long 
documents. 

And third, that at the commencement of the hearings immediately 
after the opening statement by the chairman, that there be inserted in 
the body of the record the letter I wrote to the chairman which 
initiated these hearings and his statement with respect thereto and 
the copy of my bill H. R. 11065 and the statement I made with respect 
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to it. I believe it would be appropriate immediately thereafter to 
have the reports of the various executive agencies on that bill. 

And if I might, I should like permission to include either at that 
point or somewhere else in connection with the statements an abstract 
of the references in the Congressional Record on statements I have 
made on this subject. I don’t want the excerpts repeated in our hear- 
ings, but just a reference. 

{rs. Grirritus. I suggest to youthat you raise the question again 
with Mr. Mollohan on incorporating the bill and the statements of 
the agencies at the beginning of the record, but other than that, if 
a an no objections, the records will be inserted as you have sug- 

ested. 
7 If you will just raise the question again with Mr. Mollohan. 

Mr. Meaper. I will. This bill was assigned to this subcommittee for 
hearings and hearings have been held on it and I think it is quite 
usual that the text 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Suppose we let Mr. Mollohan decide. 

I would like to ask one of the witnesses or anyone that cares to 
answer who testified yesterday if the withholding of CAA funds 
from Willow Run Airport has had to date or could have in the future 
any detriment to the safety of that airport ? 

Mr. Mitirr. May I answer it, Madam Chairman ? 

Mrs. GriFrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Miiurr. I don’t think it has to date; no. I think it is fast 
approaching the time when the withholding of funds will materially 
affect both the safety of the operation at Willow Run and the progress 
or development of it in light of the increased needs for a bigger— 
that is the wrong word excuse me—for the best possible airport. We 
requested through the University of Michigan the clearance of ap- 
proaches, money for the clearance of approaches. That is very im- 
portant. We requested money for the elevation of the lighting, run- 
way lighting. That is not quite as much of a safety factor except in 
severe Michigan weather that you are very familiar with and sud- 
den snowstorms in winter. We have difficulty in keeping our lights, 
which are presently on the level, ground level, entirely clear. So 
we plan with the CAA’s approval, I mean their technical approval, 
I should say to raise the lights. The third thing is for the better 
operation of the airport; we want to extend the center taxiway across 
to the east ramp which, with 400 air carrier operations a day, that 
is exclusive of military and exclusive of private planes, we want to 
extend the center taxiway over the east ramp. 

The engineering for it has been done, and done at our expense, the 
expense of it and the expense of the university so far and we want to 
carry that out. 

I think that we are entitled to have that assistance from the CAA 
and not deny to the passengers using that, the approximately 2 mil- 
lion passengers boarding and deplaning at Willow Run, about 400,- 
000 through passengers—no; about two million six altogether, those 
safety features. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 

Did you have any questions ? 

Mr. Mxaper. I wanted to clear up 1 or 2 things yesterday. We have 
talked about the deed and the terms of the deed from the Govern- 
ment to the university—there are two deeds—I think we should have 
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the full text of those deeds in the record. They are not very long. 
They could be appendixes. They do contain a clause pin ory 
Government’s rights reserved there. I believe’we also ought to have 
the lease or the contract between the university and the airlines. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is that available? 

Mr. Cummisxkey. Yes; I have a set of each of the four I can give 
you. 
~ Mrs. Grirrrrus. If there is no objection, we can put it in the record 
or the appendix, whichever counsel thinks is best, because it is a 
pertinent matter. 

(See appendix, exhibit 26, p. 1247.) 

- Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask Colonel Miller if he has any esti- 
mate of the total cost based upon information he has either from this 
record or otherwise of preparing Detroit-Wayne Major to accommo- 
date airline traffic and the cost to the airlines to transfer from Willow 
Run to Wayne Major and any additional explanation he might 
care to make upon what the airlines want to do. 

Mr. Miter. I welcome the opportunity to comment on that, be- 
cause there has been a great deal of talk that the statements made by 
the airlines that this move would take 28 to 32 million dollars was a 
fictitious figure. 

We have to go back a bit. That was challenged in the Airport Use 
Panel report and it was one of the important factors apparently in 
the decision of the Use Panel that they felt that the figures that the 
airlines estimated in June of 1955 were absurd and fictitious and 
exaggerated. 

There wasn’t a clearing of that point until the meeting of Novem- 
ber 17—I think the date was—1955 by the representatives of the air- 
lines, Mr. Leroy Smith and Mayor obo in the city-county building 
in Detroit; at that time Mayor Cobo and Mr. Smith had some figures. 
I don’t have a photostatic copy but I have a true copy of those figures 
as given to the airlines at that time, which I will be very glad to put 
in the record, because they are about the only official figures that we 
have gotten from the county. 

Those figures—I won’t go into all the detail of it unless you want 
to hear it—those figures show $13,865,190 plus terminal estimated 
$4,500,000, which totals $18,365,190. The airlines took those figures 
and added an estimated, not an arbitrary, but an estimated $11 mil- 
lion for airline hangars. 

Yesterday Mr. Baker testified, either Mr. Baker or Mr. McElroy, 
that American alone was going to have a capital investment of $4,551,- 
000. Even disregarding that—I am getting a little ahead of myself. 
I was thinking of that in connection with the six other airlines, if 
they move, what the cost might be. I can only conjecture what that 
cost might be since American at present is running about 21 percent 
of the traffic volume at Willow Run, traffic and schedule volume at 
Willow Run. 

Taking Mr. Baker’s figures of yesterday, Mr. Baker and Mr. Mc- 
Elroy, that the airlines’ part would be $15,785,085, as I wrote them 
down yesterday, the record will show the correct amount exactly ; we 
come up with a total figure of $34,150,275. 

Therefore I submit—and I think it is an academic argument at 
the present time but it was mighty important to the panel, and I am 
sorry Mr. Johnson isn’t here now. I believe Mr. Morris is to appear 
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as a witness later and I hope that question is asked him and these 
figures given to him. 

We talked about an estimated $28 million of which the airlines’ part 
might be 10 to 12 million. Now we find that the estimated, using a 
combination of Wayne County’s figures and the testimony of Mr. 
Baker yesterday, comes up with a total estimate of $34,150,275 of 
which the airlines’ part would be $15,785,085. I am very glad to. 
have an opportunity to clear that up. 

Mr. Mraper. Madam Chairman, I would like to suggest that the 
table of figures presented to the airlines by the mayor of Detroit 
and Mr. Smith be incorporated in our record. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. If there is no objection, it will be incorporated. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Detroit-Wayne Major Airport matching funds, Nov. 17, 1955 
1955-56 program: 
Ss 


000 
Meret wiGjectans 20a! Bis Oo Se i $2, 736, 000: 
1956-57 program: 


Total projects 
1957-58 program: 
$413, 648. 50 
413, 648. 50 
827, 297. 00 
——_—_—_—_—— $1, 654, 595 
Discretionary funds (including recaptured funds) : 
00 


Total projects 3, 254, 595 
1958-59 program: 

Stat $413, 648. 50 

413, 648. 50 

827, 297. 00 
——_—_—_——— $1, 654, 595 

Discretionary funds (including recaptured funds) : 
1, 433, 000. 00 


Federal 00 
2, 866, 000 


Terminal 


Total all projects and terminal 18, 365, 190 
Add $11,000,000 airline hangars 1, 000, 000 


Grand total 29, 365, 190 
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Mr. Piarincer. May I ask a question about this? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Puaringer. The pencil notations are yours? 

Mr. Mitter. Those are mine after Mr. Baker’s and Mr. McElroy’s 
testimony yesterday. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are these the figures that Mr. Baker gave? Mr. 
Baker, are these your figures? 

Mr. Baxer. I am not familiar with that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I think we should check with Mr. Baker and make 
sure these are the exact figures. 

Mr. Miuier. Let me explain again the identity of the exhibit. 

Mr. Meaper. Just put in the paper that was given to you by Mr. 
Smith and Mayor Cobo in November 1955. 

Mr. Miizr. That is a copy of the paper given to Mr. Wilson as 
chairman and spokesman for the airlines in November 17, 1955, 
meeting. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. All right. 

Mr. Youncer. The figures of Mr. Baker’s were in yesterday anyway. 

Mr. Mraper. Delete the pencil marks. 

Mr. Miter. Right. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It will be admitted. 

Mr. Miter. Answering your second question, Mr. Meader, what 
do ANTSCO and the airlines want? I think it can be simply and 
briefly expressed. We have a contractual relationship with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan which extends to September 30, 1962, and is subject 
to renewal or extension of the contract. 

Mr. Puapincer. Can it be terminated before then ? 

Mr. Miter. It can be terminated before then except the airlines 
took action—our action through its board of directors took action at 
a formal board meeting, regular board meeting on December 28, 1955, 
that the 6 remaining airlines, that is all of the original 7 except Amer- 
ican, would not unilaterally, meaning any one of them, drop out of 
the picture until the end of the contract; and also instructed me as 
president of the company to negotiate, to appoint a negotiating com- 
mittee which I have done, with the University of Michigan for a new 
lease or an extension of the present lease whichever you want to 
call it. 

We have this contractual relationship. What we want is to be let 
alone in our operation of Willow Run without Government interfer- 
ence. We are not a burden to the taxpayer. We think we have done 
a fair job there in bringing that operation around from the red to 
the black without burden to the taxpayer and we don’t want to have 
this constant harassment of the panel—I am not penne of com- 
mittees—I am speaking of the panel, step in and tell us what to do. 

The second thing is that in the interest and direction of safety and 
progress, we would like to see the CAA take a more cooperative atti- 
tude, position, with the University of Michigan and ANTSCO. We 
had one glaring example of it a few years ago. They were all set and 
determined, with the approval of the regional office, the approval 
down here in Washington of a small appropriation for high-intensity 
lights; that is, for the CAA’s portion of it. That particular thing was 
held up for over 2 weeks because the assistant director of the division 
of airports admitted—and admitted to me—that he held it up because 
“he thought the airlines were going to move to Wayne Major.” I sort 
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of see red at that because they did not even take the trouble to find 
out from us what our plans were officially or formally or in any other 
way. But they keep on holding up and holding back these appropria- 
tions on mere rumors that that thing might happen. 

Mrs. Grirritus. May I ask you, has the CAA ever through its repre- 
sentative asked any one of the airlines if they were going to move to 
Wayne Major? 

Mr. Mituer. I don’t know whether they have asked informally, 
Madam Chairman. They have not asked officially at all that we have 
any knowledge or record of. I don’t speak for the airlines. I am 
employed by the airlines by this company that is owned by the airlines. 
I don’t know if they have taken it up officially. Certainly they haven’t 
taken it up in any proper channel or any proper way. 

Mr. Mraper. Right on that point, our record is not clear as to where 
the discretion lies for the selection of an airport to serve a particular 
community. I wonder if you could provide the committee with a 
memorandum or legal opinion on that question. Does it lie with the 
airlines? Can they determine which airport they will use? Does it 
lie with the CAA or the CAB or the Air Ooordinating Committee ? 


Who has the right to say which airport in a city a scheduled air 
carrier will use ? 

Mr. Mitier. My understanding of the matter—I have made a note 
because I think this came up last week one day of the hearing, I have 
forgotten what witness was testifying. But I have made a note to get 
a legal opinion on that and furnish that to the committee. The legal 
opinion will be from an attorney who spends nine-tenths of his time 


here in Washington, nine-tenths of his time on preparation of airline 
cases for appearance before the Civil Aeronautics Board. My lay- 
man’s understanding of it, if you please, is that the CAB certificates 
an airline to a given route, including certain cities; in this case, De- 
troit. And it is then up to the airlines to determine what airport 
they wish touse. They have to follow through in that the CAA would, 
of course, have to certificate or at least indicate in some form or other, 
that it was a safe and proper airport to use and then they would file 
with the CAB their—not light information—file with the CAB their 
route schedules, where they intend to land and all of that.. But we 
will get that in the form of a legal opinion. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 
AIRLINES NATIONAL TERMINAL SERVICE Co., INC., 
Ypsilanti, Mich., July 25, 1956. 
Mr. JEROME 8. PLAPINGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PLAPINGER: I promised to obtain for the Mollohan committee an 
explanation from competent authority on the way in which CAB designates or 
permits an airline to use an airport in connection with a city on the route to which 
the airline is certificated. You may have already gotten this direct from a CAB 
witness but since I promised to furnish it, I am sending it attached hereto. This 
is substantially what I testified to except that it is written in a lawyer’s language 
and cites chapter and verse. 

If there is anything further I can obtain for you or for the committee, please 
advise me, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert BH. Mixer, President. 
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Apair, Utmer, Murcuison, Kent & Asusy; 
Pa Washington, D. C,, July 24, 1956. 
Mr. Rosert B. Minter 


President, Airlines National Terminal Services Co., Inc., 
‘Willow Rum Airport, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Mriter: This refers to your letter of July 20, 1956, requesting an 
explanation of the method by which the Civil Aeronautics Board certificates an 
airline to serve a particular city or airport. 

A regularly scheduled airline is authorized to serve a particular city (such as 
Detroit) by obtaining a certificate of public convenience and. necessity, issued 
by the CAB pursuant to section 401 of the Civil Aeronauties Act of 1938. 

The terms and conditions under which the air carrier serves the city are 
provided for in subsection (f) of section 401; 

“Bach certificate issued under this section shall specify the terminal points 
and intermediate points, if any, between which the air carrier is authorized to 
engage in air transportation and the service to be rendered; and there shall be 
attached to the exercise of the privilege granted by the certificate, or amendment 
thereto, such reasonable terms, conditions, and limitations as the public interest 
may require.” 

It is generally not the policy of the CAB to prescribe in its certificate of public 
convenience and necessity the particular airport to be used by a carrier in pro- 
viding the service required by the certificate. (See Additional Service to Latin 
America (1946), 6 CAB 857 at 893). The choice of airport is a matter for deter- 
mination by the carrier subject to compliance with the provisions of section 202.3 
of the Board’s Economic Regulations, as follows: 

“(a@) Airport notice: If the holder of a certificate desires to serve regularly a 
point named in such a certificate through the use of any airport not then regnu- 
larly used by such holder, such holder shall file with the Board written notice 
of its intention so to do. Such notice * * * shall state the reasons the holder 
deems the use of such airport to be desirable. The use of such airport may be 
inaugurated 30 days after the filing of such notice, unless the Board notifies the 
holder within said 30-day period that it appears to the Board that such use may 
adversely affect the public interest. 

“(b) Service of notice: A copy of each Airport Notice * * * shall be served 
upon the following persons in all cases: * * *. (3) The chief executives of 
‘the city (or other political subdivision) and of the State, in which are loeated 
the’ currently) nsed airport, the proposed airport, and the point to be served, 
respectively. (If there bea State. commission Or agency having jurisdiction of 
transportation: by air, notice shall be served on such commission or agency 
rather than ‘on the chief executive of the State.)” 

We are enclosing a copy of this letter for such use as you may care to make of it. 

We hope that the foregoing fully answers the question which you had in mind. 
If it does not, or if we may be of any further assistance, please call upon is. 

Sincerely yours, : 
Rosert B. Hanks. 


Mr. Mitter. To complete this thing about the CAA, what we would 
like them to do is to grant such money to the university sas is necessary 
to provide the sepitak improvements necessary in the progress and 
development. of Willow Run Airport as a continuing good:airport. 
And the third and last thing that I wanted to mention was that Tien 
there may be a careful and;deliberate study. with all factors.concerned 
and all parties concerned of any allocation of funds to airports in the 
Detroit area because I think we have not too much, money, we, know 
that, we are not anxious to see money unwisely expended and I think 
they should give more careful and deliberate consideration to the allo- 
cation of funds, particularly having in mind the fact, that the North- 
east Airport is coming into being. Mr. Witherspoon testified yester- 
day, that. the Common Council of the City, of Detroit had alroady 
appropriated I believe $3 million for the acquisition of Jand and the 
starting ofthis airport. 


83506—57—_49 
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While it is not in being yet and faces condemnation suits and a 
certain amount of legal problems we believe and hope that it will come 
into existence in the next 5 or 6 years or earlier if possible. 

Mr. Meaper. I believe you mentioned that the Airlines Terminal 
Co. had undertaken a program of improvement of the terminal build- 
ing at Willow Run. I don’t know whether you mentioned the amount 
of money involved in that program ‘and ‘what additional plans you 
might have beyond what you described to the committee yesterday. 

r. Miuier. Mr, Meader, there is presently appropriated by our 
company from money advanced by the airlines, no tax funds at all, 
the sum of $500,000 for the iniprovements which we are putting into 
the immediate terminal area at this time. That is part of a total plan 
which we estimate will cost a million and a half dollars, 

We do not know when we will go ahead with the second step or the 
third step of it. It is somewhat contingent on the developments—in 
the first place we did not know that American had made their decision 
until about a week or 10 days ago, as I recall, 2 weeks ago probably. 
That will remove at present operation 21 percent of the traffic from 
Willow Run. But we have been developing so fast there, the in- 
creased volume has been about 13 to 14 percent a year, so it is conceiv- 
able that in the next 2 or 3 years or more, we will pick up that loss of 
volume, from American’s leaving in October 1958. Now, if traffic 
develops to the point where we go ahead with the second part of our 
plan, we will then make another major change to, not to revamp the 
terminal at all but to increase the size of the terminal and to put all 
the food facilities, meaning the airlines catering, the dining room 


coffee shop and so on, snack bar, and also—well, there are a lot of 
other improvements. We have a thick report on it, about so thick, an 
caginenning survey of what should be done at that time. I am not 


stating at this time when that will be done but we have every intention 
of going along with that plan, if it requires it. 

Mr. Youncer. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. Meaper. Sure. 

Mr. Youncer. Will you be able to write that $500,000 expense off in 
the remaining portion of the lease to 1962? 

Mr. Mier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all. 

Mr. Piarrncrr. May I suggest, Mr. Meader, in that connection 
with the legal opinion that you requested of Mr. Miller that we get a 
similar opinion on that from the Government ? 

Mr. Mraper. When CAB officials testify we can request it. 

T believe Mr. Wakefield had a statement to make about the question 
of the pavements, the runways at Willow Run. 

Mr. Waxertevp. If I may, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You may. 

Mr. Waxertetp. There has been some comment about the pave- 
ment at Willow Run by inference that our pavements has not been 
thick enough to support the type of aircraft using it or to support the 
aircraft in the future. 

We have in the University of Michigan on civil engineering soil 
mechanics, a man whom we regard as an expert who I think is re- 

arded as an expert internationally and nationally, Prof. W. S. 
ousel. The airlines were particularly concerned hearing some of the 
rumors concerning our pavement and the fact that they are con- 
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structed comparatively thinner than the standards now recommended 
by the CAA, so the airport manager, John Weidenbach, asked that 
Professor Housel give him a statement as to what, in his opinion, the 
avement could ae In a memorandum of March 6, 1956, to Mr. 
eidenbach from Housel he summarized his opinion in these words— 
summarizing my opinion, it is that the relatively thin concrete pavement at 
Willow Run has no limiting capacity within the range of present or contem- 
plated wheel loads and the excellent subgrade will be capable of carrying any 
applied loads within the foreseeable range of loads and inflation pressures. 

In connection with this I am particularly concerned with the im- 
plications that our pavement will not hold up or has not held up, that 
it is cracking, because another purpose for which the universit 
acquired Willow Run was I think stimulated by Professor Housel’s 
interest historically as well as presently in Willow Run. He was in 
connection with James H. Doolittle, who was there at the time the 
airport was planned, was a consultant to Albert Kahn Associated 
who were the architects and engineers. 

Professor Housel was called in to assist because of his knowledge 
of airport construction and designing the pavements, the field in gen- 
eral, and the grading and drainage for the field. He has consistently 
felt that Willow Run is laid upon one of the best soil layers that there 
is in the United States. Due to a few mistakes during the time of 
construction, which Professor Housel took pictures of, noted and re- 
corded, he has been particularly interested in Willow Run as a pave- 
ment lab and with the airlines using consistently heavier wheel loads 
than you will find on highways ranging up to 162,000 pounds gross 
load whereas the trucks will not range more than 36,000 pounds of 

oss loads. He feels this is an ideal situation to see the effect of wheel 
oadings upon pavement, particularly 6-and 7-inch pavement such as 
we have. In view of the statement he has made here we feel we are 
not in jeopardy of losing our airport because of failure of the runways 
and we would like to continue having the airlines use Willow Run 
Airport in order to continue the study which Professor Housel has 
continued since the beginning of the airport on through its use by 
the commercial airlines, because we have managed to evaluate the 
effect of these wheel loadings upon the pavement as well as use it as 
a testing lab not only for airports but for highways. We think the 
results will be increasingly valuable as the future continues. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to ask you, What do you estimate the 
cost would be of maintaining Willow Run in standby condition for 
the military ? 

Mr. WakeFIEw. I asked the airlines what they felt would be the 
minimum cost, just keep the buildings, the runways, the ramps, the 
drainage, and the electrical system in a standby condition without 
qrospeney and we have arrived at $175,000 to a quarter of a million. 

ollars. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. During what time? 

Mr. Waxertecp. Ina year. 

. Mrs. Grirrirus. At the present time that expense is borne by the 
airlines; is that right ? 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. Yes. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. What is the cost now to maintain them? 
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Mr. WaxerteLp. I would have to refer that question to Mr., Miller. 
That is done by the airport. manager who has the records of actual 
building and field maintenance. . 

Mr. Muaurr. May I answer that.question ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. For the 11 months of our fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1956, my report is only through May 31, we have not the June 
figures yet. The total operating expenses at Willow Run were $1,002,- 
453. While I am on the floor for 1 more minute if I may, ‘because I 
ses that Mr. Morris, the chairman of the Airport Use Panel, Mr. 
Johnson, the Secretary, Mr. Deininger of the Department of Defense 
and Mr. Alberry of the CAB are here and there may be others I 
should like to ‘take a minute to repeat. On page 17 of the report, the 
statement is made: 

While the panel questions the 20-to-30-million-dollar figure suggested during 
the hearing as the estimated cost of transferring the carriers to the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport, it knows, of course, that such a move might very weil 
be costly. 

I entered into evidence a few minutes, ago the figures which were 
developed at the meeting with Mr. Leroy Smith and Mr. Cobo and 
the airlines on November 17, 1955, those figures showed on the esti- 
mate of those gentlemen as given to the airlines a total of $18,365,190 
to which, according to Mr. Baker’s figures yesterday, the airlines were 
going to have to add $15,785,085, or a total of $34,150,275. 

I mention that specifically because it is an important factor in the 
Airport Use Panel’s report and we should like to see that emphasized 
before these gentlemen who will testify later. 

Mrs, GrirrirHs. Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Puiaprinerr. Yes, I do. Colonel, you mentioned the figure of 
$1,002,000 as the cost of airline operation, I believe in the last year. 

Mr. Miuirr. No, sir. Not airline operation, the cost of maintaining, 
operating, and maintaining Willow Run Airport independent of any 
expenses which the airlines have in their own operation there. 

r. Puaprnesr. That is for airport maintenance and operation? 

Mr. Miriier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrapver. That was 11 months, not ayear. 

Mr, Puaprncer. Yes, 11 months, Does this include anything that 
has been spent for improvements in the airport? 

Mr. Muuter.. No, sir; it does not, 

Mr. PLapincrer. How much has been spent for improvements on the 
airport, sir? 

ie Mutter. I don’t think I have those figures for the 11 months 
of 1956. 

Mr. Piapryger. Do you have them for the previous years? 

Mr. Mriiter. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Puartncer. Will you get those for us? 

Mr. Mixer. Improvements on capital improvements, of course I 
want to get the exact figures. Giving it to.you from memory, which 
is not a safe thing, we spent I think it is $979,000—no, it isn’t; it is 
about a million and a quarter. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Are we talking over the 10-year)period? . 


Mr. Mitamr, Over the period, we have been tli¢re since 1947 ; yes. 
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Mr: Prarreeer! Could’ you furnish ‘the committee at some later 
date, Colonel, with a busoletenn by year as to the cost of improvements 


made by the operating company ? 
€ Me Musee T will be very happy to; very glad to do that. 
(See appendix, exhibit 27, p. 1271.) 
My. Prarineer. I believe that under the agreement with the uni- 
versity that the company is obligated to make such improvements as 
it deems reasonable and desirable or reasonable and necessary. 
Mr. Mixizr. That is correct, for their own operation. 
‘ Mr.' Piaprnerr. I believe the precise clause is that the— 
Service Co. will pay the cost of all improvements of the property deemed neces- 
sary or desirable by it. 

Mr, Mier. Yes, there is some disagreement as to the interpretation 
of that clause. 

Mr. Puaprneer. Will you explain that, sir? 

_. Mr. Muuter. I think without my elaborating on it our understanding 
was those are the improvements that are necessary for the direct 
operation of the airlines in the terminal area, for which we spent.a 
tremendous amount of money, of course, to convert an old hangar ‘to 
a terminal, to extend it, add fingers, concourses, and so on. 
' "We are about to spend another $500,000 along the same Tine of 
improvements. Some of those are functional, some of those are to 
make it more attractive and to get away from the constant criticism 
which we have had and not wholly unjustified I will admit, that it’s 
a barn of a place and quite uncomfortable so we are putting in new 
seating and trying to make it be and Jook more attractive and make 
it operate functionally better. That is what we regard as improve- 
ments. We have two legal opinions, the legal opinion of the CAA 
ional attorney, presumably approved by the CAA chief counsel in 
ashington, I assume that I don’t know, on the basis of which three 
nts-in-aid were given to the University of Michigan for matching 
unds and again supported by the opinion of the attorney general] of 
Michigan when the State Aeronautics Commission of Michigan 
wanted to find out whether they were justified in giving funds to 
the University for capital improvements at Willow Run. 

Mr. Puiapineer. The difference of opinion that you refer to is this 
raised because of the operation of the airport by a private corpora- 
tion? . Is it the eligibility of the airport to receive i ederal aid what 
you are referring to, sir? 

Mr. Mitter. The attitude of the Division of Airports of the CAA 
that we were not eligible because of that clause in the lease. 

Mr. Puarrnerr. I see. It was the CAA’s position that because of 
the clause you might be obligated to furnish all improvements without 
Federal aid. 

Mr. Mitzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Puaprneer. Any difference of opinion with the university on 
this clause ? 

Mr. Mixer. I don’t think there is; not a bit. 

Mr. Piarincer. Mr. Cummiskey ? 

Mr. Cummisxey. No; not a bit. There is another provision of the 
lease, that the university reserves the right to make any additional 
improvements to the airport it deems necessary. 

r. Praprncer. Has the university made any improvements? 
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Mr. Cummiskry. Yes; with CAA assistance, matching funds with 
the State. 

Mr. Puarrncer. I see. There is a reference in a memorandum that 
was prepared. by Mr. Wakefield that is referred to in the April 13,.1955, 
edition of the Congressional Record that states that the University of 
Michigan returns all rental money received from the airlines into im- 
pronements on Willow Run which keeps the airport one of the top 

est in the Nation. 

Mr. Cummiskey. I think that is right. 

Mr. Piarrnger. So that all moneys have been used for improve- 
ments.on the airport, all rental moneys have been expended on im- 
provements. 

Mr. Cummiskey. I wouldn’t want to say that the last dollar has but 
none of the income has been diverted for other university purposes. 

Mr. Piapincer. Could we have a breakdown of that and the purpose 
for which those moneys have been expended ? 

Mr. Cummiskry. Yes; Mr. Wakefield will furnish you that. It is 
the last sentence in paragraph 21 of the lease that I referred to which 
says: 


This agreement shall not in any way limit the right of the university to expand, 
develop or improve the airport property in any manner which it deems necessary 
or desirable. 


(The information referred to is as follows :) 


BREAKDOWN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN RENT FROM WILLOW RUN AIRPORT 
AND THE EXPENDITURES FroM THAT INCOME 


Total annual rent received by the University of Michigan from the Airlines 
National Terminat Service Co., Inc. 


Oct. 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953 

July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954 
July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955 
July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956 


1 Bstimated. 


Distribution of final project costs at Willow Run Airport 





University of 
Michigan 
t 


1952-53: High-intensity light installation 
1953-54: Construction of west ramp extension 
1954-55: Resurfacing of center taxiway and west ramp._---..-- 


Total 


ROGE-ie meen MO. 3 i i sss 
Clearing 


{ Funds held available. 
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Other University of Michigan expenditures of rent income at Willow Run Airport 
1953: Engineering for center taxiway construction 


1954-56 
1954 : Utilities survey 
1956 : 
Sewage survey 
Used or budgeted for repairs and replacement of Bast Side Air- 
port facilities used by the University of Michigan 


172, 672. 00 


Mr. Piartncer. Colonel, I imagine I ought to direct this to you: In 
testimony that was given before the subcommittee, Wayne Major was 
Seortned as an aeronautical absurdity and especially as compared with 
Willow Run which was described as one of the top airports in the 
country. Are you familiar with the comparison of the two airports 
with respect to runway strength and traflic-handling capacity, present 
and future? 

Mr. Mrtter. I am not an expert on aeronautical and paving matters. 
My personal opinion, which is of little value, but from what I learned 
from those who use the airports, Wayne Major Airport is a very ex- 
cellent airport. That is, it has some complications in the layout of its 
runways but so far as its physical condition it must be a very excellent 
airport. We think that Willow Run is also an excellent airport. Colo- 
nel Hough, who has been flying for 30 years, testified it is the finest 
airport he flies into. 

His opinion would be far more valuable than mine. 

Mr. Puaprneer. I have asked from the CAA some information on 
comparative runway lengths and other data with respect to runways. 

Mr. Mruuer. That is given in the air use panel report for both air- 

rts as to the runway lengths, the number of runways—on page 7 for 

troit-Wayne Major and on page 4—I think Mr. McElroy testified 
yesterday about it—and on page 4—they are both in there. 

Mr. Puaprincer. I would just like to read these comparative statis- 
tics. I would.appreciate it if you could comment on it or else furnish 
some comment for the record. And on the basis of existing facilities, 
the actual length of the longest runway at. Willow Run is 7,335 feet, 
at Wayne Major 7,900 feet. The effective length of these runways, 1 
imagine his is based on the correction for elevation, is 6,221 at Willow 
Run and 6,930 feet at Wayne Major. Then on strength of runways, 
based on a gross plane loading utilizing dual tandem landing gear, the 
strength at, Willow Run is 150,000 pounds and at Wayne Major it is 
500,000 pounds. In reply to the question: Can runways be used for a 
simultaneous instrument landing and takeoff, the answer is no, at 
Willow Run and yes, for Wayne Major. Now with respect to planned 
facilities, the information is that the length of the longest runway at 
Willow Run will be about 7,500 feet at Wayne Major, 9,120 feet, which 
translated into effective length is 6,356 feet at Willow Run and 8,000 
at Wayne Major. The strength of the runway at Willow Run is 
yaad to be 275,000 pounds with no change from the 500,000 at 

— Major. 

The simultaneous instrument landing and takeoff replies are un- 
changed. 
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Mr. Mitrer. I am not ah expert to comment on that. I do know 
we furnished to the CAA both the regional office and the head office in 
Washington, the Division of Airports, an engineering study and:plan 
for the future of. Willow Run and the extension of. runways. That in- 
formation has been tabulated. It has not been brought up on the 
éffective length because.there is no gradient involved, I don’t think, 
but:as to height versus sea level, CAA is abundantly capable of doing 
that and now knows far more about it than we ever will. We have 
submitted a plan-for the extersion of the runways and three of the 
runways can be extended there.! That information is: befere the CAA 
now. One runway to be extended to 8,400 feet. ' 

One runway to—this is a rather long report. 

Mr. Praprneer. Is this the Brewer report you are reading from? 

Mr::;Minxer;, Yés; sir. 

Mr. Piarincer. Will you identify that? 

Mr. Miter. This is a preliminary report. This followed a report 
of a year ago prepared by Brewer Engineering Co., of Owosso, Mich., 
it is titled “Preliminary Report, Willow Run Airport, Land Acquisi- 
tion and Runway Extensions” and it was prepared on May 16, 1956 
and distributed at that time. 

Mr. Puapincer. That is later than the one that was furnished us. 

Mr. Mutter. That, was the earlier report. 

Mr. Puarrncer. This was revised as of September 16, 1955. 

Mr. Mitre. Right. 

This is to bring that up to date on runway, extensions when we had 
a Jot. of discussion as to what might happen with the jet transports 
coming into Willow Run in 1959. 

Mr. Puaprnerr. There was some question raised yesterday concern- 
ing the conditions of the runways, and I notice in the Brewer report 
that I have, September 1955 copy, on page 21, it stated: 

It is anticipated that by 1960 the runways will be approaching the end of their 
life expectancy, since they were constructed in 1942 and 1943. 

And then it goes on with a various stage repair and recapping. 

Mr. Mirter. Since then the letter which Mr. Wakefield Sifered for 
the record, the professional opinion of Professor Howsel somewhat 
changes that point of view, but there is no question about it that the 
university needs money as owners of the airport for the modernizing 
of it and keeping it up to date, keeping it not, in repair but keeping 
it up to the requirements of modern transportation and equipment. 

Mr. Piarinaer. The Brewer report T have been referring to makes 
mention of a ace million improvement program; is that still in the 
plans of ANTSCO if you remain at Willow Run? 

Mr. Mixxer.’ That is in our plans. When we will accomplish it, 
I don’t’ know. ~ We are not optimistic that we will accomplish it soon, 
Tt is a long plan. This is to bring it up to the immediate future as to 
what we ‘wanted to do. 

Mr. Prarincer. As part of the financing scheme of this improve- 
ment program, Federal aid and State aid are definitely part of the 
financing picture of all improvements ? 

Mr. Mitrer. That’s right, and to bé matched by the sums paid to 


the university as rental by ANTSCO. Mr. Cummiskey testified yes- 
terday that his recollection was that it was $45,000 last year. It will 
be about $68,000 this year, plus, of course, the maintenance and opera- 
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tion of the field, plus the amount of money—plus the use of a great 
deal of the facilities of the field for the university research. 

We have paid out to the university in cash rentals since October 1, 
1952, up to the end of June, with an estimate of what June may run, 

lus equipment replaced for the University of Michigan, a total of 
253,895. 

Mr. Piaprncer. And prior to that time? 

Mr. Miter. Prior to that time we paid no cash rental. We oper- 
ated at an accumulated deficit for the 4 years prior to that. As soon 
as we got into the black, or operating into the hack, we started to pay 
rent. We operated with an accumulative deficit prior to that time of 
$842,000. 

Mr. Younger. Will the gentleman yield? Shouldn’t there be a 
correction there? You did pay them $15,000 a year, didn’t you? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir; that did not go into effect. until October 1, 
1952, just about the time we started turning the corner from the red 
into the black. The legislature~the Michigan Legislature—has ap- 
propriated $45,000, the university will have the sponsor’s matching 
funds, and we hope to change the hard heart of the CAA and get them 
to realize that we need some money there to continue that as a civil 
airport. 

Mr. Praprnerr: I recall correctly that your prepared statement con- 
tained a total figure on Federal airport aid received ? 

Mr. Mitter. I think that figure is being complied—I beg your par- 
don, what did you ask? 

Mr. Puarincer. Total Federal aid airport funds that you have 
received ? 

Mr. Murer. Approximately $150,000. 

Mr. Wakefield says it was included in his statement. 

Mr. Puaprncer. In Mr. Wakefield’s statement ? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes; I think it is significant, too. Mr. Baker testified 
the number of operations at Wayne Major. These are all CAA figures. 
Eighty-three percerit—and they are approximately the same, slightly 
under the number at Willow Run. However, 83 percent of the opera- 
tions at Willow Run are carrier operations. The rest are a scattering 
of some military, of course, some five, six thousand military last year. 

Private planes, but nearly all, 83 percent are carrier operations, 400 
carrier operations a day at the present time. 

Mr. Puarincer. Would you be familiar with whether the jets now 
operating at Wayne Major create any operational problems for Willow 

un 

Mr. Mrixrr. I don’t think they do. CAA can better answer that 
where there is a question of airspace, of course. In instrument flying, 
that is controlled, most of these jets are not trainees. The men are 
checked out in the flight of the jets. They seldom fly in mstrument 
weather. Instrument flying is controlled from Willow Run tower. 

Mr. Piapineer. I don’t have any further questions. 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. Do yow have any further questions? 

Mr. Mraper. Yes. Mr. Wakefield, in your statement you mentioned, 
the university’s research activities at Willow Run. -I would like to 
have you or Mr. Cummiskey describe in a little more detail just what 
the university is doing, how many people it has there and what the 
loss of Willow Run Airport would mean to the university as far as the 
educational program is concerned ? 
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Mr. Cummisxry. We have approximately 200,000 square feet of 
space out there that is devoted to research, 95 percent of which I would 
say is for Government, Army, Navy, and Air Force. I think we have 
approximately 500 full-time people employed on the research there at 
the present time ; 549, Mr. Wakefield states the figure. 

Mr. Meraper. Could you tell us about the nature of and importance 
of that research, Mr. Cummiskey? I am not asking for any classified 
information. 

Mr. CummiskKey. I assume all Government research is important, at 
least somebody thinks it is or they wouldn’t give it in the first instance, 
We have a rather large program for the Signal Corps which entails an 
expenditure of $7 million a year now. That is performed by the uni- 
versity on a cost basis without any fee. We get no fee on our research. 
There are several Air Force projects which have been in effect since 
1946 successively, not the same project going all the time. I am not 
qualified to say what the importance of any one of the programs are, 
but as I say the university and the Government both feel they are im- 

ortant. It is a service we would not be able to perform if we did not 
ft the space at Willow Run to doit. 

Mr. Meaper. The university does regard Willow Run and its facili- 
ties for research that you have described and the pavement laboratory 
that Mr. Wakefield described as an important part of its educational 
activities? 

Mr. CummisKey. Very definitely. 

Mr. Meaper. The university itself is satisfied with the arrangement 
that ioe been in existence for the last 10 years and would like to con- 
tinue it? 

Mr. Cummniskey. Very definitely. We have been able to maintain 
os airport only by the arrangement that we have had with the air- 

ines. 

Mr. Meaprr. To complete our record it might be well if you gentle- 
men have the documents here to incorporate the correspondence be- 
tween the Navy Department and the university and the Airport Use 
Panel and the university. Do you have those letters here? 

Mr. WakertE.p. I believe I have all but the letter from Dr. Hatcher 
to the secretary of the Airport Use Panel. I can furnish that. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Will you do so then? 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. Yes. 

(See appendix, exhibit 28, p. 1272.) 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 

If there are no further questions, will you gentlemen step aside? I 
would like to thank you very much on behalf of the committee for 
your testimony. 

Mr. Howell, Director of Airports for the CAA and Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Youncer. Pardon me just a minute. I would like to call to the 
witness stand Mr. Baker. I think he has some corrective figures he 
wants to give us. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. All right, just a moment for Mr. Howell and Mr. 
Thomas, 

This is Mr. Baker, Henry Baker. He has already testified. You 
had some corrective figures to give, Mr. Baker ? 
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TESTIMONY OF HENRY BAKER, AIRPORT CONSULTANT, WAYNE 
COUNTY ROAD COMMISSION 


Mr. Baxer. The figures I gave yesterday should have conformed to 
these that regarding the hangars, apron for the hangars and cargo 
buildings necessary for American Airline operations at our airport 
the county’s share to be provided for that is 100° percent of the cost and 
the amount is close to $3 million. For the other necessary facilities 
to take care of American when they come over to operate at Detroit- 
Wayne Major, the county’s share is close to $434 million. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is the money necessary 

Mr. Baxer. That is necessary for American Airline operations at 
our airport. 

Mr. Youncrr. That is a total of seven million? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Baker, have you put up a set figure for 
American Airlines to pay for a period of 25 years; is that right? 
A set annual amount? 


Mr. Baxer. Yes; they are rates, depending upon the amount of 
activity there. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If the cost of living continues to increase so that 
it would cost the airport, cost the management an additional amount 
set for American, who is going to bear that burden ? 

Mr. Baxer. Of course, there is an escalator clause in the agreement 
with American Airlines so those rates can be adjusted up or down at 
the end of each 5 years. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Mraper. I think yesterday Mr. McElroy, and perhaps you, 
quoted quite liberally from some engineering report made, I believe, 
immediately after World War II. 

Mr. Puarrneer. Horner-Shifrin report. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask whether the committee has a copy 
of that report for its files ? 

Mr. Puarineer. The only reference is in Mr. McElroy’s statements. 

Mr. Mraper. I wonder if the committee could be furnished with a 
copy of that report. There might be passages that were not excerpted 
by Mr. McElroy, that should go into the record. 

Mr. Baxer. We can produce you a copy. 

Mr. Mraper. There was one other unfinished matter. That is the 
testimony you gave concerning the request of the Navy Department 
to base some 16 jet planes at Wayne Major Airport on a temporary 
basis until a permanent arrangement with the Navy could be made. 

I believe you testified that such a request was made by the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. Baxer. Verbally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaver. When was it made? 

Mr. Baxer. I would say 3 or 4 months ago. 

Mr. Meaper. And what was the outcome of that request? 

Mr. Baker. Well, I pointed out 

Mr. Meaper. First, who made the request? What individual? 

Mr. Baxer. I have still forgotten the gentleman’s name who sat here 
yesterday. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean Mr. McLellan? 
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Mr, Baxer. Yes; he came to my office and made the request. We 
visited for quite some time. 

I pointed out the dangers involved in operating at our airport on 
weekends as compared with operating at Willow Run. Our conver- 
sation ended up giving him the impression that we would think it 
is much safer for him to carry on that operation if they want to at 
Willow Run than at our airport. 

Mr. Meaper. Would a accurate to say then you turned down 
the. request ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. I did; yes, sir, as far as I was concerned. 

Mr. Meaper. You never have had a written request from the Navy 
Department, 

Mr. Baxer. We originally had a written—— 

Mr. Meaper. I’m not speaking about the one in December 1955. 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Youncer. I want to ask one question. 

Of this $7,750,000 the rentals charged the American are for the 
purpose of amortizing and paying the interest on the $3 million 
involved ? 

Mr. Baxer. As far as the hangars are concerned, yes, but not as 
far as the $434 million is concerned. 

Mr. Youneer. I say the $3 million is what they retire. Their rentals 
are fixed on a basis to pay the interest and amortize the $3 million ? 

Mr, Baxer. That’s right. 

Mr. Youncer. You are absorbing the $4,750,000? 

Mr. Baxer. No; they pay a portion of that. 

Mr. Youncer. What portion ? 

Mr. Baker. Depending upon what proportion they use those facil- 
ities that are involved with respect to our other clients. 

Mr. Youncer. That’s all. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. Thank you very much. 

Now, if Mr. Herbert Howell and Mr. David Thomas will step 
forward. 

Mr. Howell and Mr. Thomas will you raise your right hands? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give before 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth so help you God ? 

Mr. Howe t. I do. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Will you identify yourself for the record, please? 

Mr. Howext. I am Herbert H. Howell, Director of the Office of 
Airports of the CAA. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am David Thomas, Director of the Office of Air 
Traffic Control of the CAA. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to say on behalf of the committee that 
we have noted that Secretary Weeks has now asked for $68 million 
for airway facilities in addition to $40 million. While we modestly 
disclaim full credit, we want to congratulate you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, 

Mrs. Grurrirus, Will you proceed with your statement? 

Mr. Howe.w. Thank you. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF HERBERT H. HOWELL, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF AIRPORTS, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Howetx. The subcommittee has requested the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to 2 ee at today’s hearings to present a picture of 
its participation in the development of civil airports serving the 
Detroit metropolitan area. We are pleased to nd to the request of 
the committee. Before discussing the merits of any individual air- 
port in the Detroit area, I believe it would be desirable to take a look 
at some of the historical background of Detroit’s airport system. 

The Detroit City Airport was built by the city of Detroit in 1927. 
It is one of America’s pioneer airports. It served as Detroit’s primary 
airport until the end of World War II and, through the utilization of 
its facilities by scheduled air carriers, Detroit became a major hub of 
United States air transportation. Even before the start of World 
War II, however, the ground area around the airport was congested. 
There were no possibilities of expansion and its limited capabilities 
were recognized. The scheduled carriers left Detroit City Airport in 
1947, but it still'serves general aviation and executive flying. Re- 
cently, the local service carrier—North Central Airlines—began serv- 
ice at Detroit City Airport to supplement its service at Willow Run 
Airport. 

e present Wayne Major Airport was originally developed as the 
Wayne County Airport. Wayne County put about $2 million into this 
initial construction. It was developed to the then unprecedented size 
of a mile square. As IFR weather restrictions were imposed on De- 
troit City Airport in the prewar days, Wayne County’s importance as 
an alternate airport grew. In 1942 the airport was leased by the mili- 
tary and became the Romulus Airfield. Military funds were used to 
expand the facility, within its mile-square area. The airport was 
returned to Wayne County at the end of the war and continues to 
serve a substantial segment of nonscheduled aviation. In addition, it 
is the Detroit base for Pan American World Airways. 

Willow Run Airport was developed during the war in, conjunction 
with the Willow Run bomber plant of the ford Motor Co. It was 
declared surplus at the end of the war and was transferred to the 
University of Michigan which, in turn, has entered into an agreement 
with the Airlines National Terminal Service Co., which now operates 
and maintains the airport. It is now used by the domestic scheduled 
air carriers serving Detroit. _ 

At the close of World War II the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation 
Planning Authority, organized under the guidance of the Michigan 
State Department of Aeronautics, employed engineering consultants 
to make an overall, comprehensive survey of Detroit’s ultimate airport 
requirements. At this time Willow Run. was still under. military 
ownership, and its future not certain. The firms of Horner & Shifrin, 
St. Louis; and Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit, collaborated in the 
survey, which recommended that— 

(a) Asite at Gulley and Ford Roads be considered as the major 
airport for the immediate future, : 

(6) An international site near Windsor, Ontario, be adopted as 
the major international airport for the more distant future. 

(c),, Wayne County Airport not be expanded. 
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The report and plan were submitted to CAA, which held a public 
hearing on it.The airlines advocated, in lieu of the Gulley and Ford 
Road site,'a site at Eight Mile Road and Wyoming. As a result of 
the hearing and its own coordinated study of the report, the CAA 
recommended improvement of the Wayne County Airport and further 
negotiations with regard to the international site at Windsor, Ontario. 
Karly in 1946 the Common Council of the City of Detroit adopted a 
resolution designating Wayne County Airport as the major airport 
for the Detroit area, as did the Board of Supervisors for Wayne 
County. The State of Michigan and the Detroit Metropolitan Avia- 
‘tion Planning Authority concurred. The planning for the expanded 
airport was then started. The CAA approved the overall plans for 
the facility late in 1946. Funds under the Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram have been made available for the development of the expanded 
airport. The first funds were made available in fiscal year 1948. 

In the meantime, the Willow Run Airport was declared surplus by 
the military. The entire airport was transferred to the University 
of Michigan, except for a hangar and a small area of land retained 
by the Government. The university entered into an agreement with 
ANTSCO, under which ANT'SCO assumed the management and op- 
eration of the airport. Scheduled air-carrier operations were moved 
to Willow Run in 1947. 

This move was generally regarded as a temporary solution because 
of the distance from Detroit to Willow Run. In 1947 the Detroit 
Metropolitan Aviation Authority was established by agreement be- 
tween Wayne, Macomb, and Oakland Counties, the city of Detroit, 
and the Michigan State Department of Aeronautics. In late 1948 
this authority issued a master airport plan for the Detroit region. 
These recommendations were contained in the plan: 

(a) That a major airport be constructed at the international site 
at Windsor. 

(6) That Wayne Major Airport should be improved to major air- 
port status to serve as the air cargo airport and as a passenger terminal 
for the west and southwest area of the Detroit region. 

(c) That Willow Run Airport should be reassigned its original 
role—a military airport, with research activities continued and 
expanded. 

The plan was submitted to CAA, and a coordinated CAA position 
was taken after a public hearing was held. The CAA made essen- 
tially the same recommendations that it had originally made in 1946— 
that improvement of the Wayne Major Airport be continued and that 
international negotiations be undertaken with regard to the site at 
Windsor, Ontario. The CAA continued to support the development 
of the Wayne Major Airport. In the first phase of the Federal-aid 
airport program, from fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1953, 
approximately $4 million was expended toward the development of 
the master plan for the expanded airport which now covers 4 square 
miles. 

The CAA likewise supported the improvement of Willow Run Air- 
port. In the first phase of the Federal-aid airport program, $70,031 
was spent on high intensity lights and apron expansion. 

When the Federal-aid airport program was reactivated in fiscal 
year 1955, $80,000 was allocated to Willow Run Airport for the 
strengthening of apron and taxiway pavement, and $80,000 was allo- 
cated to Wayne Major Airport for apron expansion. 
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Early in 1955 the city of Detroit and Wayne County were jointly 
negotiating with the domestic scheduled air carriers for the possible 
transfer of their operations to Wayne Major Airport. Inasmuch as 
these negotiations were pending at the time the initial 1956 Federal- 
aid airport program was developed, funds were not allocated either 
to Wayne Major Airport or to Willow Run Airport. 

At about this time, the Air Force had announced its plans to trazs- 
fer one squadron of Air Force Reserve activity from Selfridge Field, 
northeast of Detroit, to Willow Run Airport, occupying the Govern- 
ment-owned facilities and utilizing airport capacity, both of which 
had been retained after World War II and not declared surplus. Si- 
multaneously, the Naval Air Reserve was looking for adequate facili- 
ties in the Detroit area. 

Because of the critical need for more adequate military reserve 
training facilities, the Department of Defense presented the problem 
of determining the most feasible civil military utilization of Detroit’s 
airports to the Airport Use Panel of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
The Airport Use Panel recommended, among other things, that Wayne 
Major Airport be developed and utilized as the major civil air ter- 
minal serving the Detroit area; that Air Force and Naval Reserve 
units be transferred to Willow Run Airport, and that the Air National 
— be relocated from Wayne Major Airport to Willow Run 

irport. 

Before subscribing to this report, careful study was made within the 
Department of Commerce. This study led to the conclusion that the 
recommendations were sound; hence, the Department of Commerce 
concurred with the other agencies comprising the Airport Use Panel. 

Following the unanimous report of the Use Panel, the CAA has 
allocated further Federal-aid airport program funds to Wayne Major 
Airport. A total of $1,975,614 has been made available for fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957. Recognizing that some of the funds were for 
items of work specifically designed for scheduled carrier use, the allo- 
cations were made on the condition that prior to the issuance of for- 
mal grants, making available the allocated funds, evidence be sub- 
mitted to the CAA that a substantial segment of Detroit’s scheduled 
air carrier activity would be transferred to Wayne Major Airport. 

Recently, on June 21, 1956, American Airlines entered into an agree- 
ment with Wayne County to transfer its operations from Willow Run 
Airport to Wayne Major Airport. American Airlines enplaned, in 
1955, 349,310 passengers, which ‘is 33.5 percent of Detroit’s domestic 
passengers. This certainly constitutes a substantial segment of De- 
troit’s air carrier activity ; hence, the condition set up by the CAA has 
——— been met. 

here has also been a t deal of discussion regarding a Northeast 
Airport for Detroit. e current national airport plan includes, for 
Detroit, a new airport of trunk category at an undetermined site, to 
replace the existing Detroit City Airport. A project request for Fed- 
eral aid has been submitted by the city of Detroit for such a replace- 
ment airport of trunk category. No formal request has been made 
for the approval of a specific site, however, and any additional site in 
the Detroit area would have to be carefully reviewed, prior to approval, 
to.insure its compatibility with air traffic in the Detroit area. The 
CAA has not allocated any funds for the development of the airport, 
but recognizes the need for additional facilities in this area of Detroit. 
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In addition to a large potential for executive and, business flying, as 
well as other segments of general aviation, an airport in this area could 
also serve short-haul airline traffic as well as local service airline oper- 
ations. 

Finally, the CAA is aware of the many and varied interests repre- 
sented at Detroit’s airports. It has been mentioned before that, under 
our system of airport ownership in the United States, we leave the ini- 
tiative for providing airport facilities up to the local community. 
Where conflicting interests are involved in local airport development, 
prudent administration of Federal funds sometimes forces us to make 
decisions that might not be agreed to by all of the interests concerned. 
In this connection, we feel that a single local governmental unit should 
own or control, and operate, all of the public airports in a single area. 
Hence, we subscribe to the recommendation of the Airport Use Panel 
that consideration be given to the establishment of a single metropoli- 
tan airport authority to administer the civil airports in the Detroit 
area. ; 

That concludes my statement. 

Mrs. Grurriras. Mr.’'Thomas, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. THomas. Madam Chairman, I do not havea prepared statement. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DAVID D. THOMAS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Tuomas. I have some large charts which have been prepared to 
show the traffic situation in the Detroit area and the relationships of 
the airport. 

Mrs. Grirriras. Suppose we proceed with some questioning then 
and if the charts are necessary you can produce them. 

I would like to ask: How does 8 cents per thousand pounds of gross 
landing fee proposed by Wayne County Airport compare with other 
airports in the country? 

Mr. Hower... I cannot answer that question. We are not in the 
operational phases of airports. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Can you answer that? 

Mr. Tuomas. I cannot. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is it available in CAA? 

Mr. Howe. No. 

Mrs. Grirriras. Would CAB know? I believe we will have a CAB 
representative here and we will ask him later. What Federal aids ‘to 
air navigation aS opposed to airport improvements and construction 
fubde have been denied Willow Run since the Airport Use Panel re- 
port ¢ 

Mr.: Tuomas. Madam Chairman, perhaps I. should answer thiat. 
Lam not personally familiar with any denials: I have no knowledge 
of any denials. 

Mrs. Grirrirns.’ What has been programed into the other top 7 or 
8 airports in the country, for instance, into Chicago, on O’Hara Field, 
into LaGuardia and Idlewild that have not been given to Willow Run? 

Mr. Tuomas. The only additional equipment that has been 'pro- 
gramed into the other major airports to my knowledge are the long- 
range radars, one of which has been installed at NewYork, another 
is in the process of being commissioned at Chicago, and one has’ been 
programed for the city of Detroit, for the center which handles the 
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entire area, and I do not believe a site has been selected. It may not 
be at any of the airports. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Why hasn’t it been given to Willow Run? 

Mr. Tuomas. The long-range radar is not associated with any par- 
ticular airport, that is a device that is used by the center which covers 
an area rather than being concerned with a specific airport.. The 
only other radar in the Detroit area is the Rapcon surveillance radar 
at Selfridge Field which is operated at the military and an SR-2 
airport surveillance radar owned, operated, and maintained by the 
CAA at Willow Run. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If it is going into:some airport within the Detroit 
airport, whose business is it to select the airport ? 

Mr. Tuomas, It would be the business of CAA to select the specific 
site either on or offan airport which would serve all the air traffic in 
the area. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Why haven’t you selected it then ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Why haven’t we selected a specific site? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Txomas. This money for the radar was contained in our fiscal 
year 1957 program. We are now in the process of making site selec- 
tions at the beginning of this year and we are also: discussing with 
the military the possibility of the use of some long-range radar in the 
Detroit area. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Why did you program it into other airports earlier 
than into the Detroit area ? 

Mr. THomas. Our programs are based essentially on the matter of 
need. New York last year had approximately 850,000 operations in 
the 5 civil airports in the metropolitan-:area of New York. Detroit had 
between the 2 airports approximately, 2 airports of Wayne Major and 
Willow Run, approximately 300,000, and I would have to verify it but 
let us say another hundred thousand at the city airport, so it had less 
than half of the operations of New York. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Go on. 

— Tuomas, Chicago likewise has greater need for long-range 
radar. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you consider this a safety device ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; by all means. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you consider that it is possible that you are 
making air travel in the Detroit area less safe because of your lack of 
instalilng it ? ' 

Mr. Tuomas. Madam Chairman, we are making it less efficient. 
With the use of radar we can handle more airplanes, more efficiently 
and more rapidly, and also I believe we increase the safety. Pending 
the ise. of radar we operate under our manual separations system to 
cbtain the maximum safety possible. That is we delay more people, 
we provide more airspace between the different airplanes, hoping to 
arrive there at the same level of safety, although I must admit, all of 
us recognize if you'can see airplanes on radar it is naturally safer than 
when we get position readings from pilots when you can’t see them. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Have you withheld radar equipment from Detroit 


pasniten you have not: selected the site, have not had the money, or 
what ¢ 


83506—57 50 
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Mr. Tuomas. That is not withheld from Detroit. The money has 
just been made available. We started some 3 months ago to deter- 
mine our entire long-range radar program. There are other locations 
than Detroit that needed it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Will the 68 million encompass this? 

Mr. Tuomas. It was in the 40 million; 68 million encompasses 13 
additional radar sites. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Detroit was in the first 40? 

Mr. Tuomas. Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Will you give any other items, safety items that 
have been programed in the other major airports that have not been 
given to Willow Run? 

Mr. Tuomas. Madam Chairman, I know of no facility that has 
been programed into any other airport that has not been given to 
Willow Run. We have our basic facilities, our control tower surveil- 
lance radar which Willow Run now has. Instrument landing system 
which Willow Run now has and all the other devices. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. There was testimony yesterday from Mr. Wake- 
field to the effect that Willow Run has been denied twice in a row its 
last three requests for modest Federal aid for airport improvements, 
some of which have been generally suggested by CAA. Will the con- 
tinued: refusal of CAA to assist in keeping Willow Run operating effi- 
ciently have an adverse effect on safety ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Madam Chairman, may I suggest that I am talking, 
speaking of the air navigation facilities which are supplied by the F a 
eral Government, without any contribution on the part of the local 
government as a part of the CAA system. I believe your question 
refers to Federal-aid assistance which is Mr. Howell’s, I wonder if I 
can defer it to him. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Howell, will you answer that ? 

Mr. Howe tt. I will be glad to. 

As I mentioned in my prepared remarks in fiscal year 1956 our first 
phase of the Federal-aid airport program for that year included 
neither Wayne Major nor Willow Run because of the possible transfer 
of carriers through the activity of the city and county. 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. May I ask you in that connection did you ever ask 
the carriers what they were planning on doing? 

Mr. Howe tt. Not specifically, no. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You were just talking with the Wayne Major; is 
that right? 

Mr. Howetx. We were advised by the city and county, the city of 
Detroit and Wayne County, that they were discussing the possibility 
with the scheduled airlines. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. And you were withholding money from an airport 
where 2 million people were landing and taking off annually ? 

Mr. Howewn. That’s right. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Will you continue with your answer? 

Mr. Hows... We did not include the Willow Run Airport in the 
second phase of our 1956 program or our 1957 program because 
frankly it was called to our attention that a contractual obligation 
existed on the part.of ANTSCO to pay the cost of all improvements 
which it considered necessary at the Willow Run Airport. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You now state you withheld the money because in 
your judgment ANTSCO was responsible—— 
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Mr. Howe. That’s correct. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Did you ever ask ANTSCO? 

Mr. Howe... It has never been discussed with ANTSCO, it has 
been discussed with the University of Michigan after they came in to 
find out why Willow Run received no Federal funds. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. That was your answer ? 

Mr. Howeww. That is correct. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. What did the University of Michigan say? i 

Mr. Howe . It is my recollection that they recognized the possi- 
bility of such an interpretation. They felt that the clauses contained 
in the ANTSCO lease were interpreted compatibly by the ey 
and ANTSCO. They were advised that to qualify for Federal aid, 
they could do something, they could do so immediately upon signing 
some memorandum of agreement, memorandum of understanding, or 
some document that clarified the ambiguity of section 8. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Did they ever sign such an agreement? 

Mr. Howe. They have not to date. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Under what circumstances were they ever given 
any Federal aid then ? 

Mr. Howe... At the time of the first allocation of Federal funds, 
the problem was apparently discussed with our regional attorney and 
airport people in the old Chicago CAA regional office. The CAA 
regional attorney held that Federal participation was legal. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Who reversed him? 

Mr. Howe. I did. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You reversed him—— 

Mr. Howsu. Not on a legal matter. No one has said that the 
university does not have the ability, under its lease, to make improve- 
ments, on its own initiative. But once this section of the agreement 
was called to my attention, it became apparent to me, and it is my firm 
opinion, that a contractual obligation now exists on the part of 
ANTSCO to pay the cost of all improvements to the property deemed 
necessary or desirable by them. I have explained to officials of the 
University of Michigan that if that does not mean what it says, if 
there is ambiguity in it, then a memorandum of understanding will 
clear it up. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is it your purpose to determine the safety of pas- 
sengers in airports, is that part of your objective? 

r. Howexz. That’s correct. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What about the improvements that you consider 
necessary for air safety ? 

Mr. Howe.u. We don’t make that determination. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Who is responsible for that? 

Mr. Howe tu. Insofar as it applies to any restrictions to the airport, 
that would be our office of aviation safety, which would, throuath its 
approval of the airlines’ use of a specific airport, place necessary re- 
strictions if the operations were unsafe. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. And would you then have offered some Federal aid 
to cover those ? 

Mr. Howetu. Only if an eligible request:was submitted. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. When was it, the last'time you gave Willow’ Run 
any money ? 

Mr. Howe t. In fiscal year 1955. 
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Mrs. Grirrirns. And when did you make your determination—were 
you in the office before that ? ; 

Mr. Howstu. I was. I had nothing to do with the first project. 
I personally approved shall we say the second project in fiscal year 
1953, and the third project: in fiscal year: 1955. » At that time I was 
not aware of the specific terms of the ANTSCO lease. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If that takes 3 years for Wayne County to provide 
accommodations for ali the air carriers, do you plan to withhold Fed- 
eral aid until that date? 

Mr. Howe. Not necessarily. As I say, I don’t propose to recom- 
mend any Federal assistance be work, for which [ consider a con- 
tractual obligation to exist for someone else to perform without Fed- 

‘eral assistance. I have also told the University of Michigan that we 

in CAA feel that Willow Run, even if the full intent of the use panel 
report is carried out—if all its recommendations are carried out— 
Willow Run will certainly have a place in the civil picture and that 
it would not be denied Federal funds for necessary improvements if 
the lease matter is cleared up. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do the university and ANTSCO understand com- 
pletely that all they have to do to get Federal aid is to agree that in 
their opinion the contract can be interpreted to justify Federal aid? 
Because if they do they are right here. 

Mr. Howent. I can’t speak for their understanding. I have done 
my best to try to make it plain, 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You have explained that? 

Mr. Howe.u. Not to ANTSCO but to the university people. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. Does the CAA regional administrator’s letter to 
the Michigan Department of Aeronautics, “Projects will. not be pro- 

ramed until the future status of the airport in regard to civil aviation 
+ been determined,” mean that all civil aviation and military opera- 
tions now:at Willow Run other than air carrier will be penalized by 
‘your withholding of funds? 

Mr. Howex.u. Was that letter written with regard to Willow Run? 

Mrs. Grurrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Howe pn. I must confess I am not aware of it. Perhaps I 
should be. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. Because CAA actually through the Airport Use 
Panel is feuding with the airlines really over their defense of the 
panel’s mandates to move to Wayne Major Airport, does this mean 
that all safety at Willow Run is to be jeopardized ? 

Mr. Howe. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Are you going to close down the airport? Are 
you going to demand that the improvements be made or are you going 
to help make them ? 

Mr. Howetu. We can’t demand that anything be done at Willow 
Run, except, to,comply with contractual obligations that the airport 
has*with the Govérnment, as conditions precedent to the execution of 
the surplus deed on the airport and the expenditure of Federal funds. 

I just said that the only block to Federal assistance to Willow: Run 
Airport is the existence.of a document which, in my opinion, places 
the contractual obligation on ANTSCO to provide necessary improve- 
ments. Eligibility for Federal aid would be automatic once that 
point is clarified by the lessee and the lessor, if I am using the correct 
terms. Any project if Federal funds were allocated, would have to 
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serve civil purposes. I have also said that Willow Run will continue 
to serve a civil need. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Will you refer to page 7 of your statement where 
you point out that a total of $1,975,614 has been made available to 
Wayne Major for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 ? 

Mr. Howe. That is correct. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What I would like to know is when was it made 
available ¢ 

Mr. Howe. At Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, $975,614 was ten- 
tatively allocated on February 9, 1956, and $1 million was tentatively 
allocated on July 2, 1956. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. Did you tell them, when you allocated the money, 
that it would never be made available to them unless they got the 
airlines into the airport? 

Mr. Howe tt. Not in that language. We told them that—— 

Mrs. Grirrirus. More delicately ¢ 

Mr. Howr.u. No, I didn’t mean to question the delicacy of your 
expression. But we told them that before any grant agreement could 
be issued, to obligate the funds tentatively a iocataa a definite ar- 
rangement would have to be made for the transfer of a substantial 
segment of Detroit’s airline activity—I am not giving a direct quote— 
to the Wayne Major Airport. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are you using your office to force the airlines into 
Wayne Major? 

Mr. Hows.y. Indeed we are not. Some of the facilities that were 
programed were specifically for the scheduled carriers, designed for 
scheduled carrier use. If a substantial segment of that traffic does 
not come to Wayne Major, then we would not participate in the termi- 
nal building that we have been requested to participate in, and to 
which we have allocated funds. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You don’t consider that a reward for the airlines 
moving there that you will give thus and so? 

Mr. Howe tu. No, indeed. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If Willow Run were converted to an all military 
operation with some private planes—I believe that it has some private 
planes there now, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Howe uz. It does. 

— Grirrirus. Isn’t it entitled then to Federal aid or wouldn’t 
it be? 

Mr. Howey. We have not denied Federal aid to Willow Run Air- 
port because of the type of use now being made or the proposed type 
of use. We have turned down Federal aid only because of the exist- 
ence of the present lease or agreement, whichever is the correct term 
for the document. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The thing I think most of us'are really concerned 
about is the safety of the passengers arriving there and to be assured 
that CAA is not participating in this feud to the detriment of that 
safety. A great deal has been said in this hearing about the airlines 
getting a freeride at Willow Run. How much money do you estimate 
that the airlines have saved the taxpayers by maintaining the airport 
in a state of readiness ? 

Mr. Howe1t. I am in no position to estimate that. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Mraper. Yes, I do. I would like to ask Mr. Thomas first, im 
discussing the air-navigational aids at Willow Run, whether or not 
the en radar was not scheduled for Willow Run over a year 
ago ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. What is the precision radar as compared with these 
other radars you were talking about? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Meader, the precision radar may be more com- 
monly known as GCA or ground control approach as used by the 
military. That is a type of radar that scans a very narrow segment, 
extending from the runway in effect forming a glide path. The radar 
controller can see airplanes coming in for a landing and direct them 
upor down, right or left, to navigate the airplane in effect down to a 
safe landing. 

It can be used for an instrument landing similar to an instrument 
landing system wherein the pilot gets his navigational information 
from cross indicators in the cockpit and does his own navigation 
whereas with the precision approach radar he obtains it orally through 
his earphones. We use it in addition, where it is installed, to monitor 
or simply observe aircraft coming down the instrument landing 
system. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, does it add to the safety and the capacity of an 
airport to add such a precision radar installed in its control tower? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Meader, that is somewhat a debatable question. 
We find much less use of the PAR or precision approach radar as a 
landing system than we do with the ILS. Its major advantage per- 
haps is for the aircraft not equipped with an instrument landing sys- 
tem and it does provide some advantage to the controllers to monitor 
the approaches. However, the equipment is expensive and the staffin 
requirements are high and we have been very reluctant to procee 
forward with this program when we have so much urgent need for 
long-range radar, surveillance radar, and other items of equipment 
which are much more useful. 

Mr. Meanrr. Is there any one present from the CAA that knows 
about the scheduling of precision radar for Willow Run? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. If not, will you provide the committee with the date 
upon which precision radar was scheduled for Willow Run and an 
explanation of why it has taken so long—I understand it is not yet 
installed—why the delay in installing it? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. I might say I will furnish the information, 
Mr. Meader, but we deferred all precision radars last year due to 
shortage of funds. I don’t know whether Willow Run was in that 
category or not, but we had all of them deferred because we did not 
have enough funds to operate. 

(The Torcehanr information was submitted by CAA subsequent to 
the hearing :) 

Congressman Meader requested information with respect to precision approach 
radar for Detroit Willow Run and raised the question as to when it was 
scheduled and why it has taken so long to complete the installation. 

Precision approach radar. equipment, designated as PAR-2, for the Detroit 
Willow Run Airport was contained in the CAA fiseal year 1950 appropriation. 
Specifications for this type of equipment were prepared and in the spring of 
1951, the Bendix Radio Corp. was awarded a contract to manufacture and install 
15 sets of this equipment, one of which was designated for the Willow Run 
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Airport. Based on a contract estimated delivery date of October 1952 for 
Willow Run, construction of the necessary buildings and cable equipment was 
completed on the airport in October 1952. 

The precision approach radar contract with the Bendix Radio Corp. called for 
the development, manufacture, and installation of a prototype PAR-2 to be in- 
stalled at Philadelphia, Pa., prior to the beginning of delivery of other equip- 
ments in this program. The Bendix Radio Corp. began this development work in 
1951, and when the equipment was delivered at Philadelphia, considerable diffi- 
culty was encountered in the antenna system. As a matter of fact, the de- 
ficiencies were so great that complete redesign of this portion of the system was 
required. To date a satisfactory antenna system has not been developed. At the 
present time (July 1956) an antenna system which promises to meet the specifica- 
tions is undergoing tests to determine whether it can satisfy the requirements 
of the PAR-2 system. In the meantime, all cables and radar transmitting and 


receiving equipment have been manufactured and delivered to the Detroit Willow 
Run Airport. 


When a satisfactory antenna system is available, it will be installed and the 
Willow Run PAR-2 system will be placed in operation. It is now estimated that 
this installation will be completed by the month of February 1957. 

Mr. Meaper. Who is E. R. Mehrling? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Mehrling is the chief of the CAA Airspace 
Utilization Staff, which is a part of the Office of Air Traffic Control. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to read you a passage from page 19 of the 
proceedings of the Air Space Panel of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee here in Washington on December 6, 1955, concerning the estab- 
lishment of a municipal airport at Lake Charles, La., and the problem 
was the question of airspace conflict between Lake Charles Air Force 
Base and a proposed new municipal airport. This paragraph appears 
on page 19 of those proceedings: 

The Commerce member— 


which I assume would be Mr. Mehrling— 


further stated that airports must be spaced at least 20 miles or more apart 
to have unrestricted operation and any reduction in spacing below this figure 
would bring about compromise of the capability of any 2 airports. 

Do you subscribe to that statement by Mr. Mehrling? 

Mr. Toomas. That statement is a generalization and I was informed 
of that statement since my appearance here last. I have been unable 
to see Mr. Mehrling. However, I know the source of the statement. 
In studies made on airport location the idea was developed if landing 
is to be accomplished in all directions rather than single directions or 
bidirectional, and the aircraft are to be vectored by airport surveillance 
radar into the runways, and 3 airplanes at a time were to be so vectored, 
a 10-mile radius would be required. Therefore, the idea of rather a 
complete flexible operation of 20 miles would be desirable. That is 
virtually impossible to obtain. In fact it is rarely obtained, and our 
policy does not require it. Due to the many variable factors involved 
in instrument operations, our policy as stated here the other day for 
the major airports would be the minimum—and we were i 
minimums—of 8 miles separation for visual flight rule operations 
with the separations for instrument flight rule operations depending 
upon the various particular existing circumstances at the airports 
involved. 

We have felt that we could not make generalizations, that these 
required individual studies. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Thomas, I think you had some charts here. 

I would like to ask whether those charts would show accurately the 
distance between the airports in the Detroit area? 
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Mr. Tuomas, Yes, sir. I would be very happy to show you that, 

Mr. Meaper. Do you know now the distance between Detroit Wayne 
Major Airport and Willow Run Airport? 

Mr. Tuomas. My understanding is 914 miles. 

Mr. Mrapver. Where are you counting from the farthest corner, the 
nearest corner of each one or the center? 

Mr. Tuomas. My understanding is center to center. 

Mr. Meapver. Do you have that accurately? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Meader, I haven’t personally measured the mile- 
age, that is my understanding. We do have the charts which are to 
scale, 

Mr: Meaper. You have the charts for the committee’s record ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. I’m sorry, sir, we do not have the small 
charts. We have no charts that can_be distributed but I’ve a large- 
scale chart for display purposes that I would like to show. 

This chart is a local aeronautical chart of the Detroit area pub- 
lished by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Paemingpon 
95, D. C., dated May 17, 1956, and the scale is 4 miles to the inch. Tak- 
ing a rough measurement from the center of the intersection of the 
runways at Willow Run and approximately the center of the Wayne 
Major, measuring it on the statute-mile scale, my measurements are 
9,8; miles. I believe 9.5 is the accepted figure, however. 

Mr. Meaper. Your measurement was from the intersection of the 
runways at Willow Run to the intersection 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir; from the intersection of the runways at 
Willow Run to approximately the center of the dark shaded area. 
It sliould be from the centers of the two shaded areas. 

Mr. Meaper. How about border to border, nearest point to nearest 
point, what would you measure that? 

Mr. Tuomas. I measure on the chart nearest point to nearest 
point, border to border, 7.4 or 7.5 miles, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask you about the instrument runways 
on Willow Run and Wayne Major, are you familiar with those? 

Mr. Tuomas, Yes; would it be possible to use a larger chart which 
shows them ¢ 

Mr. Meraper. Yes; what I want to know is do they intersect or are 
they parallel ? 

Mr. Tuomas. They are not parallel, their divergence is approxi- 
mately 19° from the parallel. 

Mr. Mraper. Do you have a figure projected as to where they would 
meet, how many miles away from each airport they would meet? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, we do te The intersection is 19 miles beyond 
the airport rather than 19°. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, if 2 planes took off at the same time 
from the instrument runways,and followed their paths straight out 
on the instrument runways, they would meet 19 miles away from the 
airport ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; if that was the way they flew, but they do not 
fly that way. 

Mr. Mraprr, Mr. Howell, does the airport office have anything to 
do vn approval of location of runways with respect to nearby air- 
ports ¢ 

Mr. Howat... Yes, sir., 
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«Mr. Mraper. How does :it: happen you ‘approved: the: direction on 

Wayne Major Airport.instrument landing runway which would con- 

a. with the instrument landing runway on Willow Run? 

| Mr. Howxix. The master; plan was submitted to us in 1946, Those 

plans were thoroughly coordinated within our regional office’ at, Chi- 

cago and concurred in by the traffic-control people of that office. 
t. Meaper. You, of course, had no responsibility at that time? 

Mr. Howe .. I had none at that timé. » But I am aware that: there 
was thorough coordination and that: the: coordination took into ac- 
count the capabilities of both airports operating, :at/all times simul- 
taneously. 

Mr. Meaper. Would it or would it not be desirable that the instru- 
ment runways be exactly parallel so they would not converge even 
within 19 miles of the airport ? 

Mr. Howeut. I would: have to refer that question to Mr: Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Meader, it would be desirable in metropolitan 
areas to have the large runways parallel or approximately so. 

Mr. Meaper. Then did somebody slip on this one? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. I am not: aware of the history either Mr. 
Meader, but we have our traffic patterns developed to handle these 
and this is an approximation and in fact the divergence is on the 
approach ends vnned the conflict would occur, if they did occur. 

We have slightly increased separations on the approach ends. That 
may be one of the factors. There are many factors in selection of air- 
way alinement. We do not always get our way due to terrain, build- 
ings, rivers. There are so many other things. We try to get the best 
possible situation within the existing circumstances but I do not know 
the history of this. 

Mr. Mraper. If that problem were presented to you in traffic con- 
trol you would hold out as long as you could for parallel instrument 
runways? : 

Mr. Tuomas. I would make a recommendation for parallel and if 
we could work out traffic patterns for independent operations as we 
have done here, I would not hold out so long as to deny service, if that 
is what “holding out” would mean. ; 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Howell, to get back to your statement, I noticed 
2 or 3 passages, notably on page 3 about in the middle, saying that— 
at that time Willow Run was still under military ownership and its future not 
certain. 

On page 4, second paragraph, middle of the page— 

in the meantime the Willow Run Airport was declared surplus by the military— 
and on page 5, under (c), that— 

Willow Run Airport should be reassigned its original role as a military airport. 


Are you familiar with the fact that Willow Run Airfield was built 
in conjunction with the Ford bomber plant as an industrial operation 
to fly away the B-24’s and testing them ? , 

Mr. Howe ut. Yes, sir. 


3 


: t you think calling it a military airport gives the 
i that it was owned and operated by the Department of De- 
ense ? 
Mr. Howett. I am not too familiar with the actual use. It is m 
recollection, since I had considerable work during that péHigd. with 


Mr. Meaper. Don 
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the Detroit office of the United States Army engineers, that after the 
airport. was built, certain military installations were placed on the 
east. side of the airport, because I recall the.extension of the east-west 
runways and the construction of the apron on the east side of the field 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

I would not say definitely that it was a military installation. 


Mr. Mraper. But the fact is that it was financed with Defense Plant 
Corporation funds, was it not? 

Mr. Howe tt. The original airport. 

Mr. Mraper. . Yes. 

Mr. Howetu. But the Corps of Engineers spent, I assume, defense 
funds and also financed 

Mr. Mzaper. On the east side of the field ? 

Mr. Howe tt. On the east side of the field. 

Mr. Mraper. And it was declared surplus by the Defense Plants 
cae ration ? 

r. Howe. I do not recall by whom the declaration was made. 
Mr. Meaper. Handled by the War Assets Administration. 
Mr. Howetu. It was handled by the War Assets just as was all sur- 


plus 5 

Mr. Meaper. And if the military had had a requirement for that 
field .as:an airport:they would have:had the right before its declaration 
as surplus to obtain the airport; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Howett. It isa perfectly logical conclusion. However, all over 
the country, at airports that were declared surplus, the military has 
come back in and found that an actual need existed for the reserve- 
training program. 

Mr. Meaper. I am talking about the surplus declaration process. 
Before the Government transfers property outside the Federal Gov- 
ernment it circulates the information that a facility is available within 
the ponent to see if anyone has a requirement for it; isn’t that 
true 

Mr. Howe tt. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. The military, obviously, did not assert a requirement 
for that field because it was, in fact, transferred outside the Govern- 
ment; isn’t that obvious? 

Mr. Howe... They anticipated some requirement in the retention 
of a hangar and some acreage on the east side and the retention of the 
right to use, without cost, 25 percent of the capacity of the airport. 

Mr. Meaper. What I am going to try to get at, Mr. Howell, is that 
repeatedly in the presentation of the Wayne Major people and in the 
Airport Use Panel report and again in your statement today the 
impression is sought to be given that Willow Run at one time was an 
airbase, a military operation, and it never has been that. 

I think when you talk about turning it back to its original use, its 
use was-to test:and fly off B-24 bombers,manufactured at that plant. 
It was never a military airbase, and wasn’t designed as a military air- 
base ; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Howe ut. I can’t fully agree with you. I can’t, for that matter, 
disagree, because I am drawing from my memory. I believe there 
were some military installations. I believe the east side of the field 
was developed for military installations, but that is only my impres- 
sion. I did no work with the Corps of Engineers on that specific item. 

Mr. Meaper. The military occupied municipal airports that never 
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belonged to the Federal Government and have facilities on them, but 
ou would not call them a military airbase because they had a few 
Dartacks and*hangars on a commercial airfield, would you ? 

Mr. Howetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. On page 4, you recite that the State of Michigan, the 
Detroit. Metropolitan Aviation Planning Authority concurred in a 
resolution adopted in 1946 by the Common Council of the City of 
Detroit. Do you mean to convey to the committee the impression that 
the State of Michigan, the Detroit Metropolitan Authority, in 1946, 
concurred that Wayne Major Airport should be the major airport for 
the Detroit area, or do you have some:later date‘in mind ? 

Mr. Howe tt. I believe we have files here that I can give the com- 
mittee the dates of the approvals. I don’t believe that all of the dates 
were necessarily in 1946. It is my recollection that this sentence is 
correct : 

Early in 1946 the Common Council of the City of Detroit adopted a res- 


olution designating Wayne County Airport as the major airport for the Detroit 
area as did the supervisors of Wayne County. 


Mr. Mraper. The next sentence I read— 
the State of Michigan, the Detroit Aviation Planning Commission concurred— 


would seem to indicate to the nornial reader that they concurred at 
that time, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Howe... It was in the vicinity of that time. I would be glad 
to give you the dates. We have the files here. 

Mr. Mraprer. Do you have them in hand now? 

Mr. Howe... Yes, sir; the resolution of the Detroit Metropolitan 
Aviation Authority is undated, but transmitted to us on September 
5, 1947, by Mr. McWethy, secretary of the Detroit Metropolitan Avia- 
tion Authority. The resolution of the Board of Supervisors of Wayne 
County is dated Monday, May 6, 1946. 

On the 12th day of March 1946, the Common Council of the City of 
Detroit adopted a resolution. On September 18,1947, the: Michigan 
Department of Aeronautics submitted a letter quoting a resolution: 
' It was moved by Commissioner Walsh and supported by Commissioner Hough 
that the Michigan Aeronautics Commission endorse Federal aid for the de- 
velopment and improvement of the Detroit Wayne Major Airport and contact 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration in an effort to secure approval of an in- 
crease in the Federal aid to airport allocation from $240,000 to $750,000 as 
originally requested. Motion carried. 

Mr. Meaper. At that point, Mr. Howell, I am asking whether or 
not you make a distinction between the approval of aid for an airport 
and its designation as a major terminal. In other words what I would 
like to have you produce for the comruittee if you have it is a statement 
from the Michigan Aeronautics Commission or the Detroit Metro- 
politan Aviation Authority—not simply and solely approving alloca- 
tion of aid funds for the development of an airport, but designating 
Wayne Major Airport as the major airline passenger terminal for De- 
troit. And I mi ht say to you, to be com Ketely air that we had be- 
fore us the other day—and you may not be familiar with it—the former 
chairman of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, Mr, Cass Hough, 
who was also a former member of the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation 
Authority and I believe he continued in those positions until some 
time in 1951 and he stated categorically that during this tenure, and 
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so far as he knew, before, no approval of Detroit Wayne Major as 
the commercial terminal for Detroit was given by either of those 
bodies. His testimony appears on page 1333 of our hearings of Mon- 
day, July 16, 1956: 


Mr. Meaver. Just to summarize your testimony on this matter of approval of 
public bodies of Detroit-Wayne Major as a terminal for Detroit do I understand 
the Detroit Metropolitan Authority and the Michigan Aeronautics Commission 
and the Detroit Aviation Commission all during the time you had any connec- 
tion with any of them were opposed to Wayne Major being the principal passen- 
ger air terminal for Detroit? 


Mr. Hoveu. During the time I was on the Michigan Aeronautics Commission 
as its chairman the Detroit Aviation Commission did not exist. 

Mr. Meaper. .You never served as a member of that commission? 

Mr. Hoven. I don’t live in Detroit, and I could not serve on it. 

Mr. MEApER. You were & member of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission—— 

Mr. Hoven. And an ex officio member of the metropolitan board. We had the 
chairman and the director of the department on the board, paid director of the 
department ; one alternate, Mr. Joy, during the time he was on the commission. 
He was the alternate to the DMAA. 

Mr. Mraper. During the time you served on those two commissions, and up 
until the end of your service, is it or is it not true that the position of those 
bodies was opposed to the establishment of Wayne Major as the commercial 
passenger terminal for Detroit? 

Mr. Hoven. That is true. 

If there are records in the Civil Aeronautics Administration which 
show not solely that the Michigan Aeronautics Commission approved 
giving money to Wayne Major but designating Wayne Major as pas- 
senger terminal for Detroit, I think we should have those in our ree- 
ords, because it is in direct conflict with the testimony under oath of 
the chairman of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission who was also 
a member of the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority. 

_ Mr. Howeut. May I say that the resolutions that I referred to, I be- 
lieve, do endorse the idea rather than the allocation. We would be 
very glad to—— 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to have copies of these for our record. 

Mr. Howetu. We will be happy to supply these. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Younger. 

. Mr. Younger. All thong the negotiations or rather through the 
reports of the Airport. Use Panel and following your testimony here 
on page 7, there is nothing mentioned about coordinating your de- 
mands for the use of the Wayne Major Airport with the contract that 
then existed with the airlines. They were contracted to use Willow 
Run Airport until 1962, and at no place during your testimony or ap- 
parently in the report of the Airport Use Panel was any consideration 
aie to that contract. That mystifies me. Can you enlighten us on 
that ¢ 

Mr, Howeut. I did not. participate directly in the preparation of 
the Use Panel report. It is my recollection that.the panel report does 
indicate the ability to terminate the contract on 1 year’s notice. 

Mr. Youncer. Here you acted on that report following the unani- 
mous report of the Use Panel; the CAA has allocated further Federal 
aid to airport funds to Wayne Major. You did that in the face of tlie 
fact that a contract existed whereby the airlines were bound to use the 
Willow Run until 1962. 

Mr. Howetv. Mr. Younger, that was based on, first of all, that the 
Use Panel report to which we. subscribe recommended, in our judg- 
ment, the most ideal solution. 
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Mr. Youncer. I am not questioning that. 

. Mr. Howstyi. We qualified our allocation of Federal funds on the 
basis that before those funds could be obligated there must: be evidence 
submitted that the facilities would be used by a substantial segment 
of the scheduled air carriers. 

Mr. Youncer. Surely. All right. 

‘| Mr. Howen.. Since that time one of the carriers now on Willow 

Run—and I presume a member of ANTSCO; and a party to the 

pooner negotiated with Wayne County for the use of Wayne Major 
irport. 

r. Youncer. Following that, you say that these funds are tenta- 
tive, this $975,614 is tentative? 

Mr. Howe t. It is, technically. We call that a tentative allocation 
because there is no obligation until a formal grant agreement is signed, 
supported by plans, specifications, and other documentation. 

r. YOUNGER. Yesterday in the testimony of Mr. McElroy, he said 
in his testimony that these funds were in hand. Now, from my experi- 
ence a tentative obligation by a Government body is far from cash in 
hand. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hower. Yes; but we never allocate more than we have 
available. 

Mr. Youneer. The Government has funds available. 

Mr. Howe.u. We do not capriciously withdraw those funds once 
they are tentatively allocated but they are not definitely committed 


until a grant agreement has been signed. 
Mr. Youncer. You say they are tentatively allocated on the basis 


that these airlines were going to move? 

Mr. Howe tt. Tentatively allocated on the basis that we considered 
the Use Panel report the ideal solution, and qualified on the basis that 
a substantial segment of Detroit airline activity must commit itself, 
shall we say, to move to Wayne Major before the funds could be 
obligated because the funds were for types of work, some of which 
would not be usable and would not be a good investment of Federal 
funds unless airlines move over there and use them. 

Mr. Yocncer. Would you consider 21 percent a substantial amount 
of traffic? 

Mr. Howe t. I cannot concur with the 21 percent, from the records 
we have available. 

Mr. Youncer. There again there are records and records. These 
are CAB records? 

Mr. Howe ut. Our figures are developed from CAB records. 

Mr. Grirritrus. I would like to say to you, Mr. Howell, in regard to 
this letter which I drew to your attention, it was dated June 11, 1956, 
and addressed to Mr. Maitland, director of the Michigan Department 
of Aeronautics, signed by Leonard W. Jurden, regional administrator. 
It says that the funds will not be given to Willow Run because it was 
not deemed desirable to program Federal funds until the future status 
of the airport in regard to civil aviation has been determined. He 
goes on to say we regret and due consideration will be given to any 
new request you desire to present. 

It doesn’t say a word about the contract. Do you override that? 

Mr. Howe. May I refer,to our project files for 1957 ? 

‘As I said, Fam not familiar with that letter. At that time, we ad- 
vised all communities of our programing of Federal funds. I believe 
this letter is dated about that time. Those who received Federal funds 
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received letters announcing the tentative allocation. By the same 
token, those who submitted project requests and were not allocated 
federal funds also deserved some explanation as to why ——— 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. Then is this just a form letter? 

Mr. Howe. Essentially it is. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But it gives the reason and that reason would not 
apply to everybody throughout the United States because of what it 


nee ; 
r. Howeww. Oh, no. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It is because of the future status of the airport; we 
are not going to give you that money until the future status of the 
airport is determined. 

Mr. Howett. I am aware on that that a letter of almost identical 
language was sent with regard to the Detroit City Airport for which 
some pavement repair work was requested. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then at least your regional administrator did not 
consider the contract between the University of Michigan and 
ANTSCO as any part of the reason for turning down the funds and 
yet you have stated! that was the sole reason. 

r. Howetu. The regional administrator was not at our programing 
conference, which was held in Washington, but I have here my notes 
on that programing conference, which was around the first part of 
April 1956 and I have as the reason for not including the project in 
the 1957 program : 

Should not be programed due to ANTSCO’s lease which implies responsibility 
of ANTSCO to improve airport and clear approaches. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then this information was not given either to the 
Michigan Aeronautics Administration or to ANTSCO or to Willow 
Run or to the region; is that right? Your reason for turning that 
down was not given ? 

Mr. Howetu. My reasons have been stated verbally to the Univer- 
nie Michigan people. 

rs. GrirFirHs. But were never given in writing? 

Mr. Howe. I suspect the reason was that the region did use sort 
of a form letter, because the region should have been aware; they have 
a copy of our programing notes. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. So the official reason was the reason given here, 
because a site had not been selected. 

Mr. Howe. No, the official reason given here, that I just quoted, 
that is the official reason. 

Mrs. Grirritus. But that was given verbally to the University of 
Michigan ¢ 

Mr. Howe... I mean that this information was available in the re- 
gion, I assume, at the time that letter was written. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you know that the University of Michigan was 
ever given the information that no funds would be made available 
because of the difficulty with the contract? 

Mr. Howett. Yes, I know. I am the one who told them that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Fo whom did you give the information ? 

Mr. Howziu. Mr. Wakefield. ~ 

Mrs. Grirriras. Thank you. 

Will you be back at 2 o’clock? We will recess until 2. Mr. Howell 
will return. 
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(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mrs. Grirrirus. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Did either of you gentlemen have further questions? 

Mr. Meraper. I do not know whether we were in the middle of sor.e- 
thing when we had adjourned. 

Mrs.’ Grirrirns. I had just asked about this letter when we 
wg 

fr. Mraper. Mr. Howell, has it. been the experience of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, when a new airport is built, that the 
older airport does not go “back to grass” or agricultural land but 
continues to be used as an airport ? 

I am thinking specifically now of the Detroit situation, the Detroit 
city airport. I understand there are many more operations at Detroit 
city airport today than there were when it was the terminal for the 
scheduled airlines. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF HERBERT H. HOWELL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF AIRPORTS, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROBERT GALE, OFFICE OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Howe tu. There have been replacement airports built where the 
other airport was abandoned as an airport. 

I will say it is most usually the other case, that when a new airport 
is built the old airport stays in existence, particularly in a community 
the size of Detroit, where you have larger airports than there are in 
the average community. 

Mr. Meaper. I believe that also occurred in Toledo; didn’t it? 

Mr. Howetu. I am not certain whether that airport, the old airport 
at. Toledo, has been abandoned or not. We released them from their 
obligations to the Government and transferred those obligations to 
the new airport, I am advised that there is still some operation there. 

Mr. Meaper. I notice on page 8 you speak of a new airport on the 
northeast side of Detroit as being one in the trunk category. What 
does that mean ? 

Mr. Howe.x. Trunk category. airport is-one that has runways 4,200 
feet at sea level. Corrected for altitude, and so forth, at Detroit, that 
would be in the vicinity of 5,000 feet in length. As to the type of air- 
line service and aircraft it would accommodate, it would accommodate, 
shall I say, all of the popular twin-engine executive and airline air- 
craft, and would be operational and suitable, I should say, for airline 
hauls up to a distance of perhaps 500 miles, 

That is purely an estimate. 

Mr. Meaper. It would not accommodate four-engine aircraft? 

Mr. Howe x, Of the DC-6 and 7 type, no, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. Will the gentleman yield on that just a minute? 

Has it any relation in connection with the trunklines? 

Mr. Howett. No, sir. That was originally the designation but—— 

Mr. Youncer. It originally did? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. When the words were coined it originally did? 
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Mr. Howniu. Yes, origmally we had—well, we still have feeder, 
trunk, express, continental, and so forth, but each of. those had a 
more definitive meaning in these days than they do now. 

Mr. Meaper. I was not clear from your statement on the north- 
east airport whether the Civil Aeronautics Administration was sup- 
porting the effort of the Detroit City Council to establish an airport in 
Warren Township—so-called northeast site. 

Mr. Howey. The particular Warren Township site has never been 
officially approved by CAA, but we are certainly in accord with the 
idea of an airport of this type in that vicinity, in that section of 
Detroit. 

Mr. Meraper. Are you speaking of the airport as a trunk airport 
or as an airport which would serve as a commercial airline terminal? 

Mr. Howe tz. A trunk airport could serve as a commercial airline 
<n It would not accommodate larger aircraft on long-distance 

ights. 

Mr. Meaner. In other words, you in CAA are not considering the 
Northeast a as a possible passenger terminal for Detroit to 
accommodate the major airlines and in the long hauls; is that correct? 

Mr. Howett. Yes, that is correct. We envision the airport, at, this 
time, as serving a substantial segment of Detroit’s population for 
their needs for business flying, to relieve some of the pressure on 
Detroit City, and while it is called a replacement airport, I am not 
of the opinion that Detroit City will ever be closed. 

But in addition, it would serve that section of Detroit as an airline 
terminal for the shorter distance flights. 

Mr. Meaper. I am not sure we made this clear when the Detroit 
witnesses, were here, but I rather gathered the impression from what 
had been said in the past that they viewed the northeast terminal as 
being the same kind of terminal that Willow Run is now or might 
be if the airlines transferred there; namely, a major terminal for 
long-range travel with the best and heaviest aircraft in being. 

Mr. Howe... It might ultimately assume that position. 

It is not conceived of at the moment; that is, for its initial develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Meaper. Are plans so arranged that it could be expanded to per- 
form that type of service? 

Mr. Howey. We have a request from the city of Detroit for a 
replacement for Detroit City of the trunk-service type. They ‘have 
shown a plan which calls for only that. In general, I think they are 
looking for a site that can have some expansion possibilities, which is 
certainly good for any airport. 

Mr. Mraper. Page 9 of the Airport Use Panel report, under the topic 
Northeast Site, you have cited that the mayor of Detroit and other 
officials are actively planning development of the so-called northeast 
site as another major civil airport to serve the northern part of De- 
troit and its environs. 

The suggestion was made that an airport located on or near this site 
could offer the possibility of split airline operation for metropolitan 
Detroit. 

It would sound to me as though the project you are considering now 
of a trunk-category airport is not in line with the representations made 
before the Airport Use Panel hearings which seemed to envisage a 
major terminal and a split operation. 
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. Mr. Howexy. Well, I am speaking of the request which we have on 

file from the city of Detroit, although I do believe that it is contem- 

plated that ultimately as the need arises, it would be a larger airport. 

it would still, Mr. Meader, serve, in effect, as a coterminal, It would 

not handle the long-distance flights, but I should say it would ade- 
uately accommodate flights to towns within the radius of Buffalo, 
hicago, Cincinnati, and the like, perhaps much farther. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Howell, during the recess did you have an . or- 
tunity to review your records sufficiently so that you might be able to 
give us any memorandum or letter or resolution on the part of the 
Michigan eronautics Commission, or the Detroit Metropolitan Avia- 
tion Authority designating Wayne Major as the air-passenger ter- 
minal for Detroit, say prior to 1951? 

Mr. Howetu. I did not have an opportunity during the recess, but I 
did cite a resolution of the Detroit Sesvonaliien Aviation Authority, 
which was transmitted to us on September 5, 1947. 

Would you like for me to read it? 

Mr. Meaper, Only if, in contradistinction from simply approving 
allocation of funds, it does designate Wayne Major as the air-passenger 
terminal, If it does that, I would be interested. Otherwise I would 
say it would be just as well to submit these documents later. 

Mr. Howe. I would be glad to submit them; yes, sir. 

(CAA supplied for the record the following letters and documents 
favoring Wayne Major Airport as a major air-passenger terminal :) 


Resolution of the Detroit Common Council, dated March 12, 1946. 

Resolution of Wayne County Board of Supervisors, dated May 6, 1946. 

Resolution of Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority, with letter dated 
September 5, 1947. 

Letter from State department of aeronauties, dated September 18, 1947. 

Letter from Governor Sigler, dated March 24, 1947. 

Letter from county, city, DMAA, dated August 12, 1947. 

Extract from minutes of the airport use panel hearing at Detroit on June 22, 
1955. 

By Councilman Rogell : 

“Resolwed, That this common council hereby designates the Wayne County 
Airport as the major airport for the Detroit area, and shall be known as the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport.” 

Adopted as follows: 

Yeas: Councilmen Castator, Comstock, Dorals, Lodge, Oakman, Rogell, and 
Van Antwerp—7. 

Nays: The president—1. 


Crry CLERK’s OFFICE, DETROIT 


I, Thomas D. Leadbetter, city clerk of the city of Detroit, in said State, do 
hereby certify that the annexed paper is a-true copy of a resolution adopted by 
the common council, at a session held on the 12th day of March 1946, as appears 
from the journal of said common council remaining in the office of the city clerk 
of Detroit, aforesaid; that I have compared the same with the original, and the 
same is a correct transcript therefrom, and of the whole of such original. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the corporate 
seal of said city, at Detroit, this 138th day of August, A. D. 1946. 


[SEAL] THOMAS LEADBETTER, City Clerk. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Wayne, 88: 

I, Caspar J. Lingeman, Wayne County clerk, and clerk to the Board of Super- 
visors for the County of Wayne, do hereby certify that the attached copy of the 
resolution of the board of supervisors, adopted at the third day of the regular ses- 

83506—57——_51 
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sion of the board of supervisors, Monday, May 6, 1946, by a vote of ayes—60, 
nays—none; is a true and correct copy as appears of record in my office. 

That I have compared the same with the original, and is a true transcript 
therefrom and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
Circuit Court for the County of Wayne, this 13th day of August A. D. 1946. 

[SEAL] Caspark J. LINGEMAN, 
Wayne County Clerk, Clerk to the Board of Supervisors for the County of Wayne. 


RESOLUTION ‘BY SUPERVISOR ROGELL 


Resolved, That this board of supervisors hereby designates the Wayne County 
Airport as the major airport for the Detroit area, and shall be known as the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

Motion by Supervisor Rogell that the resolution be adopted. 

Supported by Supervisor Littlefield. 

Adopted as follows: 

Yeas—Supervisors Abernethy, Ballenger, Bower, Brohl, Broughton, Bunnell, 
Burke, Carpenter, Castator, Curtiss, Daly, Dancy, Debo, Doll, Dorais, Dossin, 
Duncan, Fillmore, Gaines, Glover, Grendel, Grierson, Herrick, Houtekier, Howard, 
Hubbard, Jones, Kane, Koster, Lawrence, Leadbetter, Littlefield, Marson, Martel, 
Matulewicz, Merritt, McLinn, Newberry, Oakman, O’Connor, Powers, Richards, 
Rogell, Roney, Schulte, Schweikart, Shawcross, Shear, Stoddard, Sweeny, Ternes, 
Thomas, Truax, Voisine, Vorce, Vreeland, Weber, West, Ziegler, the chair- 
man-—60. 

Nays—none. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, March 24, 1947. 
Hon. Karu STEFan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Srr: It has been brought to my attention that the Commerce Department has 
submitted to Congress, recommendations for the allocation of Federal aid for 
the development and improvement of class IV and V airports. 

Included for Federal aid in the recommendations is the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport. The development of this airport is essential to and urgently needed 
by the metropolitan area of Detroit. It is a meritorious recommendation and 
has the official endorsement of Detroit and Wayne County governments. 

I am pleased, as Governor of Michigan, to recommend that Federal aid be 
provided for the development of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and hope 
that your congressional committee will concur in the recommendation of the 
Commerce Department and urge upon Congress the necessity for allocating 
available Federal funds for this development. 

Sincerely, 
, Governor. 


(Copy received by CAA, not signed.) 


Boarp or County RoAp CoMMISSIONERS, 
WAYNE Counry, 
Detroit, Mich., August 12, 1947. 
Mr. T. P. WricuHr, 
Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The reduction in Federal aid funds from $750,000 to $240,000 for 
the development of the Detroit-Wayne-Major Airport, by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is considered by officialdom of Wayne County, to be entirely 
en and decidedly contrary to the best interests of this whole metropoli- 
an area. 

We beg your indulgence, at this time, to present in brief, an outline of the 
facts motivating our conclusion, 
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1. On October 29, 1945, Mr. George W. Vest, regional administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; advised the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Planning 
Authority by letter, in part, as follows: 

“It is therefore our opinion that the Wayne County Airport is the most desir- 
able site at this time for the major terminal in the Detroit region Therefore, 
the master airport plan for the Detroit region with Wayne County Airport, site 
A-2, as the major passenger port and illustrated in figure VII-6 in the con- 
sultants’ report is approved by the Civil Aeronautics Administration.” (Copy of 
letter attached.) 

2. On May 6, 1946, the Board of Supervisors for the County of Wayne, Mich., 
unanimously adopted a resolution decreeing Wayne County Airport to be the 
major airport for the Detroit area and designated it as the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport. (Certified copy of resolution attached.) 

3. On March 12, 1946, the Common Council of the City of Detroit officially 
designated the Wayne County Airport as the major airport for the Detroit area 
and named it the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. (Certified copy of official reso- 
lution attached.) 

4. By official action of the board of supervisors, Wayne County condemned, 
through circuit court action, 1,675 acres of land at a cost of $1,427,747.13 for ex- 
tending the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, and now has title to this land, making 
a total of 2,266 acres to be developed as the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

5. The Board of Supervisors of Wayne County appropriated the necessary 
moneys to match the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s recommended amount 
of $750,000 for the 1948 development program of the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port. 

6. The Honorable Kim Sigler, Governor of Michigan, in a letter to the Hon- 
orable Karl Stefan, on March 24, 1947, pointed out that the “development of the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is essential to and urgently needed by the metro- 
politan area of Detroit,’ and recommended that the congressional committee con- 
cur in the Department of Commerce recommendations, and “urge upon Congress 
the necessity for allocating available Federal funds for the development” of the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. (Copy of letter attached.) 

7. At a recent meeting, the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority went 
on record as endorsing and recommending the development of the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport as outlined in our application for Federal aid, which requires 
$750,000 of Federal aid for the 1948 fiscal year. (The official resolution will be 
forwarded under separate cover.) 

These facts are reiterated to emphasize the unanimity of officialdom in Detroit, 
Wayne County, and Michigan, as to the urgency and necessity of developing the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the major airport to serve this metropolitan 
area. 

All of these official acts were consummated in good faith to comply with instruc- 
tions from representatives of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the re- 
quirements of the Federal Airport Act. 

In addition, representatives of the Wayne County Road Commission, which is 
charged with the administration and operation of the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
potr under Michigan law, have been in constant touch with Civil Aeronautics 
Administratiton representatives in Lansing, Mich. ; the regional Civil Aeronautics 
Administration office in Chicago; and the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
offices in Washington, for the purpose of keeping your organization apprised of our 
official intent and willingness to cooperate with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and comply with its regulations. 

There is no doubt that grievous misrepresentation has been attempted, both in 
Chicago and Washington, as to official unanimity on the necessity of developing 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. However, the official record stands and has 
not been amended or modified. : 

It was with grave misgivings that we learned Michigan was to receive only 
$350 of the discretionary fund. It was our understanding that the discretionary 
fund was to be allocated under the formula of area and population as other 
moneys under the act, which would give Michigan approximately $600;000. It is 
evident we weré misinformed. 

We are, however, convinced that the foregoing facts annunciate our good faith 
and the necessity and urgency of developing the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
as the major airport to serve Detroit and its environs. 

Every group in Detroit and. Wayne County has expressed their opposition 
to continuing Willow Run as the principal airport for this area. 
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Expressways are now under construction which will enable traffic to move at an 
accelerated rate of speed from the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport to downtown 
Detroit without encountering a single traffic light or cross street, in 25 minutes. 
These expressways will tie in with other major traffic arteries making the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport easily accessible to all parts of this metropolitan 
area. (Maps enclosed.) 

Therefore, we respectfully request that the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
allocate from the discretionary fund, or any other available funds, an additional 
$510,000, making the 1948 total Federal aid $750,000, to enable Wayne County 
to proceed with its planned 1948 development program for the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport, which is so essential to the economic, business, and commercial 
welfare of this great industrial community, 

Very truly yours, 
Boarp oF CounrTy Roap COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE COUNTY OF WAYNE, MICH. 

C. L. WiLson, Chairman. 
MIcHAEL J. O'BRIEN, Chairman. 
—————— ~———_,, Commissioner. 
Leroy C. Smit, Airport Manager. 
Wit1tiAM R. Comstock, 

Chairman, Board of Supervisors, County of Wayne. 


President, Detroit Common Council, 


Chairman, Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTIC, 
Lansing, Mich., September 18, 1947. 
Mr. Epwarp SMITH, 
Planning Director, Airport Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SmitH: Upon the suggestion of the Wayne County Airport authori- 
ties, we are quoting below a “resolution” passed at the last meeting of the 
Michigan Aeronautics Commission relative to the desired increase in Federal 
allocation for the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport: 

“It was moved by Commissioner Walsh and supported by Commissioner Hough 
that the Michigan Aeronautics Commission endorse Federal aid for the im- 
provement of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, and contact the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration in an effort to secure approval of an increase in the 
Federal airport aid allocation from $240,000 to $750,000 as originally requested. 
Motion carried.” 

You will note from this resolution the commission is entirely in sympathy 
and urge the increase in allocation for the improvement of this major airport. 

Yours very truly, 


Froyp E. Evans, Director. 


DeEtTROIT METROPOLITAN AVIATION AUTHORITY, 
Detroit, Mich., September 5, 1947. 
Mr. Epear SMITH, 
Airport Section, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. SmitH: Enclesed find a copy of a resolution passed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority, relative to the Wayne County 
Airport. 

Very truly yours, 
DETROIT METROPOLITAN AVIATION AUTHORITY, 
P. K. McWeruy, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas this metropolitan area, comprised of the city of Detroit and the 
County of Wayne, Mich., urgently needs airport facilities to properly serve 
industry, commerce, and the air-traveling public; and 
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Whereas the Board of Supervisors of the County of Wayne, Mich., unanimously 
adopted a resolution decreeing that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is to be 
developed as the principal airport to serve this metropolitan area; and 

Whereas the Common Council of the City of Detroit decreed that the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport is to be developed as the principal airport to serve this 
metropolitan area; and 

Whereas the Board of Supervisors of the County of Wayne, Mich., acquired 
1,675 acres of land at a cost of $1,427,747.13 for extending the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport; and 

Whereas the county of Wayne, Mich., has at the present time, a capital invest- 
ment of $5,402,646.52 in the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport; and 

Whereas the Board of Supervisors of Wayne County have budgeted the neces- 
sary funds to match the initial recommendation by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration of $750,000 for the 1948 Federal fiscal year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority, That the develop- 
ment of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is urgently needed and essential to this 
metropolitan area; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority unequivocally rec- 
ommends that the development of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport proceed 
with utmost haste; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority urges the civil 
Aeronautics Administration to make available to Wayne County $750,000 of 
Federal-aid funds for this development in the 1948 fiscal year. 


Excerpt From TRANSCRIPT oF ArRPORT USE PANEL HEARING (Pp. 157-158), 
Detroit, MicH., JUNE 22, 1955 


General Mairianp. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, my name is L. J. 
Maitland. I am director of aeronautics for the State of Michigan. At this 
particular meeting I also represent the Governor of the State. 

As you know, in the State of Michigan, ull funds, Federal, State, and local, are 
channeled through the department of aeronautics. We paid $66,000 for the 
report Mr. Neffley (Knoepfle) talked about, for a study of the airports in the 
Detroit region. The determination to make Detroit-Wayne Major the major 
airport of Detroit and the commercial airport was made by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration with the wholehearted approval of the department of aeronautics, 
Wayne County, in the city of Detroit. There has been nothing that transpired 
since that determination to change our opinion. 

The State of Michigan of their own—gotten from the legislation—has put in 
$1,106,969.19 into the development, as I believe Mr. Neffley (Knoepfle) and Mayor 
Cobo told you; through the department of aeronautics and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the airport fund there was channeled $4 million. 

We believe sincerely and will go along entirely and endorse Mayor Cobo’s 
statement and the county board of supervisors, and hope you gentlemen will 
truly make what the name signifies Detroit-Wayne Major the basic commercial 
airport for Detroit. 

That is all I have unless there are some questions. 


Mr. Meaper. If you find them, or if you do not find them you might 
give us a statement to the effect that you do not find them. 

Mr. Howrew. Yes,sir. This, I think, by inference designates Wayne 
Major as the air terminal for Detroit. 

Mr. Meaper. Could you read just that language then ? 

Mr. Howe tt. I say just that by inference, because it ties into it the 
whereas clauses : 

Whereas the Board of Supervisors of Wayne County unanimously adopted the 
resolution decreeing that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is to be developed 
as.a principal airport to serve the metropolitan area and whereas the Common 


Council of the City of Detroit decreed that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is 
to be developed as the principal airport to serve this metropolitan area— 


I skip now— 


Resolved by the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority, That the development 
of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is urgently needed and essential to this 
metropolitan area ; and be it further 
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. Resolved, That the Detroit. Metropolitan Aviation Authority unequivocally 
recommends that the development of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport proceed 
with utmost haste ; and be it further 

‘Resolved, That the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority urges the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to make available to Wayne County $750,000 of 
Federal aid funds for this development in the 1948 fiscal year. 

Tt. covers both grounds, Mr. Meader, I should say; both encouraging 
Federal assistance, but, by inference, adopting the same position. 

Mr. Meaprr. Reciting the action taken by the two others? 

Mr. Howe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. But not specifically in so many words expressing the 
views of the Detroit. Metropolitan Aviation Authority that the Wayne 
Major Airport should be the principal air terminal for Detroit. 

Mr. Howetu. Not precisely; that is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all, 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Younger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Youncer. No questions. 

Mr. Piartneer. Yes. 

Mr. Howell, you say in your statement that the study that was con- 
ducted within the Department of Commerce led to the conclusions that 
the recommendations of the Airport Use Panel were sound. 

Could you summarize for the committee what in your opinion these 
recommendations were ¢ 

Mr. Howetxi. The recommendations of the Use Panel ? 

Mr. Puarineer. Yes. 

Mr. Howe .. In essence that the best solution to the problem under 
study by the panel was the transfer of the air-carrier activity from 
Willow Run Airport to Wayne Major Airport and the establishment 
of military activity on the Willow Run Airport, the retention of 
Willow Run Airport as a civil airport, under ervil control, with joint 
use with the military, and, finally, the recitation that it would be 
extremely desirable for all public airports in the Detroit area to be 
under single control. 

Mr. Prarrncer. And would you state for the committee what the 
basis for these recommendations was ? 

Mr. Howe... The basis for the recommendation was the problem 
presented by the military; of its desire (a) to activate within its con- 
tractual rights on the Willow Run Airport, a squadron of Air Force 
Reserve and (0) to find a site for the Naval Air Reserve which could 
not be adequately accommodated at the naval air station where it is 
now situated. 

Those were the two principal problems. 

Mr. Prartncer. Why do you consider that Detroit-Wayne Major 
is preferable to Willow Run, for instance, as a base for air-carrier 
operations ? 

Mr. Hower... There are several points that could be brought out, 
including accessibility to downtown Detroit, the more efficient layout. 
of the airport. 

Mr. Piarineger. In what respects, Mr. Howell ? 

Mr. Howe xt. In that the terminal area is at the heart or core of the 
layout, which improves the taxi patterns of aircraft, makes the run- 
ways more accessible—both ends of the runways more accessible—from 
the terminal area; the additional length and strength of runways that 
are currently available at that airport 

Mr. Puaprnerr. Air traffic controlwise? 
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Mr. Howe. The improved capability of air traffic control; a run- 
way that would permit simultaneous landings and takeoffs. under 
instrument conditions due to adequate separation between’ the 
instrument runway and its parallel runway. 

Mr. Piarincer. What is the spacing? 

Mr. Howetu. The spacing is approximately 3,800 feet. 

Mr. Puarincer. Does Willow Run have parallel runways? 

Mr. Howetu. It has parallel runways but they are 750 feet apart, 
not a sufficient distance to permit, in instrument weather, simultaneous 
landing and takeoff. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Were you present this morning when Mr. Wake- 
field spoke about the runway strength in the survey that had been 
undertaken by Professor Housel of the University of Michigan ? 

Mr. Howetu. Yes, I heard him this morning and I am vaguely 
familiar with the survey that Profesor Housel is running. It is a 
continuing survey that will bring forth good information on pave- 
ment design and development. 

Mr. Puapincer. Does the runway strength at Willow Run conform 
to the CAA specifications ? 

Mr. Howrxz. If we were building it, today, we would recommend 
heavier pavements. 

Mr. Puaprncer. What effect does the present strength of the pave- 
ment at Willow Run have on future operations of heavier planes? 

Mr. Howe. We evaluate the pavement at Willow Run, which is 
8-6-8, that is a 6-inch slab with 8-inch thickened edges of Portland 
cement. concrete. On the type of subgrade where it is situated, we 
would estimate a single wheel load of 30,000 pounds, a gross load of 
60,000 pounds for aircraft with single wheels on each landing gear 
strut; a gross load of 81,000 pounds for aircraft with dual wheels on 
each main landing gear strut, and 150,000 pounds gross load for air- 
craft with dual tandem gear, that is 4 wheels on each landing gear 
strut. 

Mr. Puaprncer. What is the significance of that with respect to 
operation of heavy aircraft? 

Mr. Howe... The significance is that the heavy 4-engine equip- 
ment now utilizing the airport weighs considerably more than 81,000 
pounds, and if any volume of that activity is maintained, there can 
be some considerable distress expected in the future. 

Mr. Piarrncer. The information that was given me by CAA talks 
about dual tandem landing gear. Is that standard equipment for 
heavier aircraft ? 

Mr. Howe... It is standard equipment only, to my knowledge, for 
the two large jet aircraft now under design. 

Mr. Puarrincer. The strength of the runways was given at Willow 
Run as 150,000 pounds based on dual tandem landing gear. 

Do I understand then with respect to operation of present aircraft 
that the 81,000 pounds would be insufficient for the operation of jet 
operations on Willow Run ? 

Mr. Howe tu. Our standards of evaluation are based on almost con- 
tinuous capacity use of the pavement so that the evaluation of 81,000 
pounds does not mean that the present use those runways are getting 
is going to break them up in the immediate future. They are not 
going to sink in the ground overnight or anything like that, but it is 
a good bet that they can expect some distress from the runways if 
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there is a sufficient volume of the heavy four-engine aircraft. I 
believe the figure of something around 130,000 pound gross load was 
cited. 

I do not think Detroit has very many schedules of that particular 
type aircraft. The evaluation was what it would stand - under, with 
a sustained heavy volume of traffic of that maximum load. 

Mr. Piaprncer. When you talk about strength of runways, are you 
talking of maximum gross weight at takeoff or are you talking about 
maximum gross weight at landing or are you talking about both? 

Mr. Howett. Well, it would be both, although the aircraft usually 
weighs much more at takeoff than at landing. 

Mr. Prarrncer. I do not have anything further. 

Mr. Meraper. Mr. Howell, I believe you testified the other day that 
you took over the office of airports in 1953, was it? . 

Mr. Howext. That is correct, around May or June of 1953. 

Mr. Mraper. Who were your predecessors ¢ 

Mr. Howett. The Office of Airports and its predecessor agencies, if 
I may use that word, within the CAA go back to 1935, to my recollec- 
tion. A.B. McMullen, now executive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials, had the position comparable to 
director of the Office of Airports from approximately 1935, some- 
where along in there, until 1942, when he entered military service. 

He was succeeded by Charles B. Donaldson, who is still with the 
a Aeronautics Administration in the western part of the United 

tates. 

Mr. Donaldson was succeeded in early 1947, I believe, by Mr. 
Arthur Hook, also still with the CAA in our Federal airways setup. 
He was succeeded in early 1949, I believe, by Mr. Phillips Moore. 

Mr. Meaper. Is he still with CAA ?¢ 

Mr. Howe... No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Under what circumstances did he leave ? 

Mr. Howe... He resigned, I believe it was in 1955. 

I succeeded him in 1953 at the time he went to Miami, Fla., as 
District Airport Engineer. He still remained with the organization 
but stepped down as Director of Airports. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Howell, referring again to the Air Space Panel 
hearing on Lake Charles, La., of December 6, 1955, I notice that the 
Commerce Department member, I believe his name was Mehrling, in 
commenting on spacing of airports, said : 

The Commerce Department member feels— 
quoting from the minutes— 


that if all the proposals as presented are acceptable, greater separation between 
the two airports would be very desirable. 


In this latter connection he stated that— 


the Houston-Ellington case cited as an example of successful operation of closely 
spaced airports, was considered by CAA as an example of poor planning back 
in 1951. 

I want to quote one other passage from the statement of the air 
transport association representative in the same meeting, No. 436 on 
page 20: 

While we feel that the desirable separation between airports is 15 miles, for 


instance CAA and Air Force says 20, we realize that all of the above factors and 
many more mitigate against this ideal in some instances. 
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And again in that same statement : 


We do not mean that any action taken here would be precedent setting and 
still feel that 15 miles separation facilities is a proper standard. 

Do you have any disagreement with those statements on behalf of 
the Commerce Department member of the Airspace Panel and the 
ATA representative about the spacing of airports with respect to 
each other ? 

Mr. Howety. You are speaking of instrument traffic control about 
which I am not qualified to speak. 

Mr. Meaper. You do not have any view at all about the separation 
of airports? 

_Mr. Howe tt, Certainly I have views with regard to separation of 
airports. 

Mr. Meaver. Do they differ from those expressed by the Commerce 
Department Airspace Panel member? 

Mr, Howetyi. They do. They differ to the extent that our pub- 
lished standard is an 8-mile separation between the larger categories 
of airports, with special study for the spacing of airports with regard 
to instrument operation. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Excuse me a minute; is Mr. Gale, Mr. Thomas’ 
deputy, here? 

Mr. Gate. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Could you answer the question that Mr. Meader 
just asked ? 

You might answer me “Yes” or “No” whether or not you could 
answer it. 

Mr. Gaz, Yes; I believe I could. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Will you raise your right hand, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are going to give 
before this committee on this case will be the truth and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Gatz. Ido. 

As to the proximity of two airports, the Office of Traffic Control has 
consistently felt that it must be an individual study. 

Two airports with 20 miles separation improperly laid out insofar 
as the runway alinement is concerned can cause just as much trouble 
from a traffic control standpoint as 2 airports 10 miles apart. 

Therefore, we have maintained no specific criteria other than a de- 
tailed study for each individual case. 

Mr. Meaper. Do either you, Mr. Howell, or Mr. Gale, know the 
distance of separation in this Houston-Ellington case? 

Mr. Howe. Not precisely. 

Mr. Gate. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Could you supply that for our record ? 

Mr. Howetu. We could oar 

(This information, supplied after the hearings by CAA, is as 
follows :) 


1. Distance center to center between Houston and Ellington is 7.3 miles. 

2. The instrument runway at Houston International is runway 3; at Ellington 
AFB, runway 4R. Approaches to both Houston International and Ellington AFB 
are from the southwest to the northeast. The extended centerlines of the two 
instrument runways at a point 15 miles southwest of Houston International 
Airport are 7 miles apart. 
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Mr. Meaper. Do you think that the location of Wayne Major with 
respect to Willow Run, which apparently occurred in the 5-year period 
between the end of the war and its building up at that time was a 
mistake ? 

Mr. Howe tt. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. You don’t think that they are too close together for 
two major airports? 

Mr. Howe xt. No, sir; on the basis that air traffic control is operating 
them both as instrument airports. They were coordinated with air 
traffic control throughout the development. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Gale, do you have any view on that? 

Mr. Gate. Let me say that we have been able to develop in both our 
immediate and long-range planning, essentially independent opera- 
tions at Wayne Major and Willow Run. 

Mr. Meraper. Let me ask you if there was not any airport at either 
one of the two sites and you want to pick the sites now, would CAA 
today approve the expenditure of the funds required to develop major 
airports with the separation being no greater than it is between these 
two fields? 

Mr. Gate. I can speak only from the traffic control standpoint. 
Perhaps Mr. Howell 

Mr. Mraper. Why don’t you speak first and then let Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Gaz. Well, a hypothetical answer to the hypothetical ques- 
tion, if you have a single airport, and that airport is sufficient to take 
care of all of the traffic in that area, it is very obvious from a traffic 
control standpoint that it is easier to handle traffic from a single 
airport. 

Mr. Meaper. Let’s assume then that it is not sufficient to handle all 
the traffic in the area and you need two airports. 

Would you permit the second airport to be built from the beginning 
at a separation no greater than that between Willow Run and Wayne 
Major today again? 

Mr. Gate. Considering all factors if independent procedures could 
be developed that would capably handle the traffic, yes. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to have Mr. Howell comment on whether 
he would approve the allocation of aid funds for building a new air- 
port, assuming that traffic required it, as a major airport no farther 
distant than Willow Run and Wayne Major are apart. 

Mr. Howe x. The answer is yes, provided we could develop accept- 
able flight patterns. We would ask our Air Traffic Control Office for 
that advice. 

Mr. Piarincer. Do the jets now operating at Wayne Major cause 
any operational problem, Mr. Gale? 

Mr. Gate. No. We had approximately 6 months ago a complica- 
tion caused by a deficiency of a navigational facility, namely, the outer 
marker at Wayne Major. The deficiency has since been corrected, and 
the operational difficulties have been eliminated. 

Mr. Prarrnger. Are there jets operating from Willow Run? 

Mr. Gate. In very small quantity. 

Mr. Prarincer. Do they cause any operational problem ? 

Mr. Gate. No. 

Mr. Piapincer. Would complete jet operation on Willow Run cause 
any operational problem ? 

Mr. Gare. On Willow Run solely? 
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Mr. Puapincer. That is right. 
Mr. Gaz. I do not believe I quite understand your question. If 
you mean the jets operating from Willow Run would conflict with 
one another ; I would say: 
Mr. Piarincer. Or would they conflict with operation at Wayne 
Major? 

Mr. Gate. No. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Does the fact that both Willow Run and Wayne 
Major have fairly heavy operations cause any air traffic control 
problems? 

Mr. Gate. Well, I think any time you have a segregated airport 
operation, and I do not restrict that to a mileage factor of 10 miles, 
or even 15 miles apart, you would have complications that you would 
not have from a single airport, enroutewise. 

We have it all over the country. At every major location where we 
have multiple airports we have en route traffic control problems of 
course. That is why traffic control was organized, but I would say 
that we could handle a safe operation of jet or conventional type 
aircraft from Wayne Major and Willow Run as a comparatively 
independent operation. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Would segregation of the aircraft make air traffic 
control easier or more difficult ? 

I mean by segregation, with civil at Wayne Major and the com- 
bined operation at Willow Run such as the Airport Use Panel 
recommends, 

Would that make air traffic control more difficult or easier ? 

Mr. Gate. It very definitely would make traffic control easier to 
have aircraft of comparable speeds to separate as compared to aircraft 
with a very great difference of speeds. 

Mr. Puiaprncer. It would not make any difference then whether 
this segregation were at: Willow Run or whether all of the civil aircraft 
were at Willow Run and all of the jet operation were at Wayne 
Major? 

Mr. Gate. I can answer that in two ways: 

Under VFR (visual flight rule conditions), it would not make any 
great difference in the operation. 

Under instrument flight rule conditions, we feel that it would be 
more efficient if the bulk of the traffic were at Wayne Major. 

T have a chart to illustrate that point if you would like. 

Mr. Puarrneer. You are talking about bulk of traffic now, the 
number of movements, not type of aircraft? 

Mr. Gate. Essentially quantity rather than type, in view of the 
fact that our planning at this stage—regardless of whether we are 
talking about civil or military—has to include consideration for jet 
operation. 

Mr. Prapincer. Does the fact that the Airport Use Panel report rec- 
ommends a joint civil use at Willow Run pose any further air traffic 
control problems ? 

Mr, Gate. No. 

Mr. Puapincer. Strictly speaking, there, you would not haye segre- 
gation between jet and civil planes? 

Mr. Gate. I think there is little difference in the operation of the 
military type, particularly where you have the Air Defense Com- 
mand unit such as is proposed for Willow Run in the Airport Use 
Panel study in that their mission is essentially top priority. 
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They have approximately 2 minutes to get in the airplane and be 
airborne, which requires our controller to clear available airspace 
for this priority departure. 

Mr. PuarrncEr. Would that have any effect on operations at De- 
troit-Wayne Major, for instance? 

Mr. Gatz. Yes. From Willow Run we feel that there would be 
more maneuvering space for this type of operation than there would 
from Wayne Major. 

Mr. Prartncer. Would the introduction of the commercial jet 
further compound your problems air traffic controlwise ? 

Mr. Gatz. There is no question that the civil jet is going to com- 
pound our problems everywhere, but 

Mr. Piarrncer. Would it do it more at these two sites? 

Mr. Gaz. No. 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Howell, it is not clear in my mind under what 
conditions you would refuse to make an allocation of funds for an 
airport. 

an you give us some conditions under which you would refuse to 
make an allocation ? 

Mr. Howe xu. If the work requested was not eligible. If the sponsor 
would not be an eligible sponsor. Ifthe work was of such low priority 
that it could not be included in a program that traditionally has had 
more requests than money to accommodate all those requests; and the 
case that we discussed this morning is the only case where we did not 
program funds because of the contractual obligation of one of two con- 
tracting parties to provide the airport improvements that it considers 
necessary. 

Mr. Youncer. In all of those examples you did not mention the 
simport itself, the adequacy of the airport or the runways or anything 
else ¢ 

You do not take those things into consideration ? 

Mr. Hower. Certainly. I did not mention that because that is, 
shall we say, so patent. Of course the airport has to be properly lo- 
cated and properly designed before we would consider it for a 
program. 

Mr. Youncrr, Does it have to have the potential use ? 

Mr. Howe tu. It has to be necessary, yes, sir. That is established 
in the national ae plan which is our estimate of the airports 

Mr. Youncer. They establish that, you do not establish that? 

Mr. Howetx. We establish that. The national airport plan is a 
CAA document, prepared by us, but recognizing the local needs of all 
of the communities. That establishes the size and type. If it were a 
new airport, we would have to approve the site before we would put 
money into it. 

If it were an existing airport, we probably would have concurred in 
the site prior to its construction. 

Mr. Youncer. But in this case that we are talking of, Wayne Major, 
you assume that because of the Airport Use Panel, they had decided as 
to the use of this particular airport regardless of whether or not the 
airlines wanted to use it ? 

Mr. Howeiu. The Use Panel made its recommendations as an ideal 
solution of a problem that had to recognize adequate provision for 
both civil and military aviation in a single metropolitan area. 
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Mr. Youncer. Yes; but: their recommendation did not take into 
consideration the facts then in existence. 

In other words, their recommendation assumed that by their waving 
a wand they could cancel a contract that was in existence, when there 
was a contract that was in existence that did not expire until 1962, 
that required the airlines to be at Willow Run. That is the thing 
that bothers me all the way through. I cannot understand how you 
can arrive at a conclusion and disregard an existing contract. 

I can see how you could arrive at a conclusion and say, “Yes, by 
1962, when this contract expires, we feel that this should be done.” 

And if you wanted to plan and allocate funds for another airport 
to be ready in 1962 to accommodate these lines, I can see how that would 
be a logical conclusion. 

But how you can come to a conclusion and allocate funds on an 
assumption that the airport to which you are allocating the funds has 
a need and is going to be used by the airlines, when you are flying in 
the face of an existing contract that cannot be samadlalk 

Mr. Howey. It was my understanding the contract could be 
eanceled. 

Mr. Youncer. There is a new angle. 

Mr. Howet. On notice, 

Mr. Youncer. Where is the attorney here? 

Mr. Cummiskry. The university had no option to cancel. The air- 
lines did on 1 year’s notice from any October 1. 

Mr. Youngrr. From October 1 on any year they had a right to 
cancel on 1 year’s notice ? 

Mr. Cumiskry. That is right. 

Mr. Youncer. At any time did the airlines ever indicate that they 
wanted to cancel a contract ? 

Mr. Roperr E. Mier. Miller, of Airlines Terminal Corp., 
ANTSCO. 

They indicated very definitely, Mr. Younger, on December 28, 1955, 
that they would remain until 1962. 

Mr. Youncer. I mean in the face of those facts—— 

Mr. Piapincer. This Use Panel report is dated November 4, 1955, 
it should be noted in fairness to Mr. Howell. This lease was in exist- 
ence but the airlines had not made their position known at that time; 
is that right, sir? 

Mr. Youncer. They had a lease since 1952, a 10-year lease. 

Mr. Mriter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puapincer. But it was not until what date you made known that 
you were not going to move? 

Mr. Mitier. On December 28 they officially notified Mayor Cobo 
and the Wayne eer ee that they would not move. 


Mrs. Grirrirus. at was the justification, Mr. Howell, of the ex- 


pendinens of the allocation of $4 million by the CAA to Wayne Major 
fore the use panel reported ? 

Mr. Howetz. It was not made before the panel report. 

Mrs, Grurrirus. Had not there been an accumulation of funds? 
, Mr. Howe. I attempted to cover that in my recitation this morn- 
ing. 
Th 1945 the metropolitan airport plan was pina and was sub- 


mitted toCAA. CAA held a hearing on it and came up with the rec- 
ommendation that the then Wayne County Airport be developed as 
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the major airport in the Detroit area, at the same time recommending 
a negotiations with regard to an international site at Windsor, 
ntario. 

That decision was reached prior to the airlines moving to Willow 
Run. Subsequent to that, however, the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation 
Authority prepared .an additional plan or a new plan, which in turn 
was submitted to CAA, which recommended the development of 
Wayne Major as a major airport, to handle air cargo and air carrier 
traffic in the west and southwest sectors of the Detroit area, and the 
development of the international site. Then the plan went on to say, 
end I am quoting the language, I think, of the report itself, that 
Detroit Willow Run be returned to its original military status, and 
also serve as a testing field and that testing research, I believe, be 
expanded on that site. 

he CAA again held hearings and again came up with its study 
recommending the development of Wayne Major Airport and the fur- 
ther study of the international site. This was studied but, because of 
international difficulties, it never proved to be a feasible development. 

And on the basis of those two decisions, essentially on the basis of 
its first decision, the CAA approved the plan for the development of 
one major airport and subscribed Federal funds to the development 
of the plans under the Federal-aid airport program. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Howell, do you have memorandums of those two 
hearings and decisions of the CAA ? 

Are they in some form that you could give copies of them to the 
committee ? 


Mr. Howe.z. Yes; I can get copies for the committee, of the memo- 
randums, or the letters that we wrote subsequent to the hearings. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


CHICAGO ORCHARD AIRPORT, 
Park Ridge, I., July 11, 1949. 


Subject : Airports for the Detroit Region. 


DETROIT METROPOLITAN AVIATION AUTHORITY, 
Cadillac Square Building, Detroit, Mich. 
(Attention: Mr. Glenn C, Richards, chairman.) 


GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to Mr. Fryhoff’s letter of February 2, 1949, 
addressed to Mr. M. W. Hemphill, acting superintendent of airports; your letter 
of March 29, 1949, and our reply of April 6, 1949. Reference is also made to your 
letter of May 12, 1949, advising that the Wayne County Board of Supervisors has 
unanimously adopted a resolution approving with certain reservations the report 
Airports for the Detroit Region and formally submitting this report to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for our review and approval. The original submis- 
sion covered by Mr. Fryhoff’s letter of February 2, 1949, was deemed to be an 
informal one, since all of the members of the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Au- 
thority had not, at that time, formally approved the report. However, on the 
basis of this informal submission, the Civil Aeronautics Administration began its 
review and study, which has now been completed. It is the purpose of this letter 
to inform you of our views and recommendations thereon. 

Since the report was submitted to this office, it has been thoroughly considered 
by a regional committee composed of representatives of all Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration divisions in the third region. Our committee is composed of various 
individuals who are specialists in the fields of airport design, traffic control, and 
private as well as airline operations. Therefore, the decisions and recommenda- 
tions contained in this letter are not the views of any one individual or division, 
but are the consensus of the entire regional committee. In connection with our 
review, we obtained additional information and views of many interested parties 
and agencies at an informal public hearing held in Chicago on April 13, 1949. As 
a part of this hearing, many exhibits and supplementary statements were filed 
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and this additional information has been of considerable aid in reviewing the 
report and recommendations contained therein. 

In our review, we have considered and evaluated all the information available. 
This includes not only the report itself, but also various informal meetings with 
your authority, the airlines, and other aeronautical interests, as well as the 
testimony and exhibits presented at the informal public hearing. We feel we 
have made every effort to obtain information from every authentic source, and 
all data presented to us, as well as all other available material have been thor- 
oughly considered by a full committee representing all phases of flying activities. 

Airports for the Detroit region indicates (p. vi) that small airports have been 
treated only to the extent that they affect the overall airline airport problem as 
it is intended to consider small airports in detail in subsequent studies. It 
has been our.experience, based upon our review of urban planning studies for 
Detroit and other metropolitan areas in this region, as well as our experience 
in consulting with other municipal officials, that it is not practical or possible 
to separate an overall airport plan into two separate and distinct phases, i. e., 
airline and nonairline. We have found that the needs of a community and the 
possibility of providing adequate airport facilities to fill such needs, including 
the use of the surrounding airspace, is such an intricate and complex problem 
that it cannot be separated into two phases. Each of the phases is important 
in itself and is interdependent upon the other. Only by considering at one time 
the overall needs of a community can a regional plan of airports be established 
that will give full and impartial consideration to all phases of aviation. 

In reviewing this report, and based upon the general contents of the corre- 
spondence we have had in connection therewith, as well as the general nature 
of the testimony and exhibits presented at the public hearing, it is apparent that 
the primary interest is the International site. The development of an airport 
at the International site has previously been considered but was not included 
in the approved urban plan for the Detroit region. However, in reviewing the 
approved urban plan, we find that the development of a major airport at the Inter- 
national site will not unduly interfere with other airport developments previously 
approved, therefore, our review will be limited to whether or not a major airport 
should be constructed at the International site and the approved urban plan 
so modified as to include such an airport, 

Airports for the Detroit region estimates that there will be 3 million in-and-out 
domestic passengers by 1960. As a part of these estimates, it is also indicated 
that the Detroit region will have 2,340,000 passengers in 1955, of which 2,200,000 
are classed as domestic passengers and the remainder as international. Our 
reason for using the 1955 figures is so they may be compared with the 1955 aero- 
nautical activity estimates made by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The report states that between 1936 and 1947, passenger volumes increased 
about 775 percent. Future growth for a similar period ending about 1960 shows 
an anticipated increase of about 425 percent which can reasonably be expected. 
These estimates (which are basic in the report) vary considerably from estimates 
made by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. For example, we estimated by 
United States domestic airline passengers in 1955 will be approximately 160 
percent of the passengers in 1948. It would therefore appear that the passenger 
estimates considered in the report are exceedingly optimistic, unless Detroit 
will serve a much greater percentage of the United States passengers than it has 
served in the past. 

The report shows a chart (graph I, pl. VI) comparing the United States 
monthly passenger trend with the Detroit monthly passenger trend. This graph 
covers only the period 1945-48. If a longer period of time had been considered, 
it would show results somewhat different from those contained in the report. 
While the airline passenger figures for the Detroit area have shown substantial 
increase in the past 10 years, we find that Detroit passengers, when expressed 
as a percentage of the total United States domestic passengers, have steadily 
decreased ; for example, in September of 1940 the Detroit metropolitan or 3.45 
percent of the United States passengers. In September 1946 the enplaned pas- 
sengers per 10,000 population were 377 or 3.97 percent of the United States 
passengers. In a similar manner, we find that for the fiscal year 1948 (July 
1, 1947, to June 30, 1948) the enplaned passengers per 10,000 population had 
increased to 1,522 per 10,000 population or 2.70 percent of the United States 
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passengers. . The following table shows the actual data obtained from Civil 
Aeronautics Board traffic surveys: 


Number of tickets Detroit 
“to and from’’— traffic as 
CAB airline traffic survey, months of— aan 
n 
United States Detroit States 
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Data on more recent traffic indicates that Detroit passenger traffic is appar- 
ently becoming stabilized at an approximate figure of 2.7 percent of United 
States domestic passengers. This forces us to the conclusion that while the 
overall number of passengers originating in Detroit is increasing, the percentage 
of the United States passenger traffic originating at Detroit has actually de- 
creased and appears to be stabilizing. 

Using past traffic records to estimate future activity, we find that our estimate 
for passengers (enplaned and deplaned) in 1955 will be approximately 1,100,000. 
Airports for the Detroit region estimate 2,200,000 domestic passengers (in and 
out) in 1955. We therefore believe that the 2,200,000 estimate is optimistic. 

In addition to the basic passenger estimates, the report also contains esti- 
mates concerning volume of airmail, air parcel post, air express, air freight, and 
other related commodity predictions. These estimates are eventually broken 
down into schedules on a yearly, average day, and peak-hour basis. 

Airports for the Detroit region estimate that there will be 91,600 passenger 
schedules handling 1,170,000 passengers (domestic and international) in 1955. 
This volume will produce a peak hour of 50 schedules or 100 movements accord- 
ing to the report. Our estimates (based on past records) are more conservative 
and indicate a peak hour of approximately half this figure. The following 
comparisons of annual traffic are made for your consideration. 


| 
| Departures Enplaned 
| passengers 


New York (1948) , 1, 481, 285 
Chicago (1948) 64, 198 994, 867 
Detroit feetin 34, 329 348, 678 
Detroit (estimated 1955) 91, 1, 170, 000 


The report, of course, is a condensation of many estimates and studies made by 
the authority. It is not necessary for this office to make a detailed review or 
analysis of each and every figure. However, based upon the analyses we have 
made of the annual passengers anticipated and also based upon other spot checks, 
it is our opinion that all estimates in the report are optimistic and that the esti- 
mated traffic will not be experienced by 1960. It follows that if the estimated 
traffic is not experienced by 1960, the schedules and minimum requirements will 
also be decreased. It is therefore the opinion of this Administration that the 
development of another major terminal in the Detroit area will not be required 
as soon as indicated in Airports for the Detroit Region. 

Our studies do indicate that there will be definite increases in all aeronautical 
activity in the Detroit region and that the existing facilities will eventually reach 
their capacity. It is therefore our opinion that the development of Wayne 
Major Airport should continue and that work should proceed on the preliminary 
studies and negotiations for the construction of an airport at the international 
site. 

The previous position and recommendations of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration were contained in two letters dated October 29, 1945, and November 8, 
1945, to Mr. 8S. M. Dean, chairman, Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Planning Au- 
thority, Detroit, Mich. The pertinent portions of these letters are quoted below : 

October 29, 1945: 


* * * *~ * * * 
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“The consultants ‘state in the report that it is regretted that they cannot now 
recommend the master plan having the major terminal at the international site. 
This has been occasioned by the international difficulties and complications. It 
is our belief that the international site and the corresponding master airport plan 
would be very satisfactory for the Detroit area. It appears that in spite of 
its desirability, the international site would be impractical of development within 
the near future. We concur with the consultants and therefore will not consider 
the most desirable solution at this time.” 


* * * td * * * 
November 8, 1945: 
ok K ak * * * a 


“The consultants carefully considered the many factors affecting the construc- 
tion of a major terminal in Canada. These factors included the delaying effect 
of passing through the customs; the necessity of reaching a suitable agreement 
with the Canadian authorities—by a treaty or otherwise; the lack of authority to 
spend Federal funds outside of the United States; and perhaps the reluctance 
of Detroit citizens to support such a proposal. Their conclusion is that ‘* * * a 
consideration of such a major site for actual development in the near future is 
infeasible.’ 

“ “They strongly recommend, however, that steps be taken by the authority and 
the Department of Aeronautics of the State of. Michigan to find means through 
which certain of these matters can be cleared up, and that, if possible, these pro- 
ceedings be carried to a point removing all the objections above referred to so 
that at some time in the future further consideration can be given to this im- 
portant possibility.’ 

“This Administration concurs in their conclusion and agrees that the master 
plan using the international site as the terminal airport would be satisfactory. 
Since there are many obstacles to the adoption of this plan, we believe that initial 
action should be toward the development of a site in the United States. We also 
believe that further investigation and study should be made to determine the fea- 
sibility of constructing the International Airport. Our action should not be con- 
sidered prejudicial in any way but rather represents a practical solution to the 
immediate problem, and defers action in the international site until more and 
definite information is available.” 


* a” * of * * ® 


In accordance with the above recommendations, Wayne County has, with the 
assistance of the Federal Government, proceeded with the development and im- 
provement of Wayne Major Airport. Federal aid in the amount of $1,611,600 
has been accepted by the county and two separate Federal-aid projects are now 
under construction. Additional construction involving runways, taxiways, 
aprons, administration building, etc., must be undertaken before Wayne Major 
Airport will be completed. It is our recommendation that this additional con- 
struction be undertaken as soon as practical. 

Numerous problems are encountered in the planning, designing, financing, and 
construction of any major airport. In the present case, the problems are further 
complicated by the fact that suitable arrangements must be made with Canada. 
We are informed that preliminary discussions have been held with Canadian offi- 
cials. It is recommended that these discussions be continued so that the so-called 
international complications may be satisfactorily settled by treaty or otherwise 
prior to actual need of the new facility. 

As indicated in our letter of November 8, 1945, and further substantiated by 
more recent reports, there may be some question as to whether or not there is 
authority to spend local public funds (State, city, or county) in Canada. We 
understand that preliminary steps are being taken by your office to secure a clear- 
cut decision on this matter by legislative and/or court action. We recommend 
that action be continued to clear up this point. 

The Federal Airport Act, approved May 13, 1946, states in section 3 that “the 
Administrator is hereby authorized and directed to prepare and revise annually 
the national plan for the development of public airports in the United States 
including Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto Rico * * *.” 
This wording is very specific in that the national airport plan is limited to the 
development of public airports in the United States. Other portions of the 
Federal Airport Act specify that any project for the development of an airport 
must be first included in the national airport plan. It therefore follows that if 
Federal aid under the Federal Airport. Act is to be considered in developing 
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the international site, it will be necessary to amend the act to grant such author- 
ity. Such amendment, of course, must be passed by the Congress of the United 
States and approved by the President. 

This office is sending a copy of this letter to our Washington office with the 
request and recommendation that they take such action as may be required to 
assist in negotiating with the Dominion of Canada, the Department of State, and 
the Congress of the United States to effectuate as many of the changes in laws 
and treaties as may be required to eventually permit the construction of an airport 
at the international site. 

After a thorough and careful consideration of the report Airports for the 
Detroit Region, and other information available to this Administration, our 
recommendations are as follows: 

1. The international site shall be included in the approved urban plan for the 
Detroit region as previously outlined in the last paragraph of our letter to Mr. 
Dean dated October 29, 1945. No other changes in the approved master plan are 
recommended at this time. 

2. It is recommended that the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority, or 
some other local government unit, proceed in making additional preliminary 
studies; continue negotiations for a treaty or other agreement with Canadian 
officials; make preliminary arrangements for financing; and make such other 
arrangements as may be required to provide the necessary legal authority for 
constructing an airport in Canada. 

8. It is recommended that the actual physical development of this site be 
deferred until such time as careful estimates indicate its need. 

4. It is recommended that the overall airport needs of the Detroit region be 
reexamined periodically so that changing conditions may be reflected in the 
approved urban airport plan. 

5. It is recommended that the construction and improvement of Wayne Major 
Airport be continued. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE W. VEST, 
Regional Administrator. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crvi. AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Chicago, Ill., November 8, 1945. 
Mr. S. M. DEAN, 
Chairman, Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Planning Authority, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DEAR Mr. DEAN: Reference is made to your letter of November 2, 1945, return- 
ing our letter of October 29, 1945, and requesting further clarification of two 
specific points in connection with the review of the airport plan for the Detroit 
metropolitan area. 

The first point raised is whether our approval of the master plan having Wayne 
County Airport as the principal terminal is prejudicial to the future considera- 
tion of the international site. 

The consultants carefully considered the many factors affecting the construc- 
tion of a major terminal in Canada. These factors included the delaying effect 
of passing through the customs; the necessity of reaching a suitable agreement 
with the Canadian authorities—by a treaty or otherwise; the lack of authority 
to spend Federal funds outside of the United States; and perhaps the reluctance 
of Detroit citizens to support such a proposal. Their conclusion is that, “a con- 
sideration of such a major site for actual development in the near future is 
infeasible. 

“They strongly recommend, however, that steps be taken by the authority and 
the Department of Aeronautics of the State of Michigan to find means through 
which certain of these matters can be cleared up, and that, if possible, these 
proceedings be carried to a point removing all of the objections above referred 
to so that at some time in the future further consideration can be given to this 
important possibility.” 

This Administration concurs in their conclusion and agrees that the master 
plan using the international site as the terminal airport would be satisfactory. 
Since there are many obstacles to the adoption of this plan, we believe that initial 
action should be toward the development of a site in the United States. We also 
believe that further investigation and study should be made to determine the 
feasibility of constructing the international airport. Our action should not be 
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considered prejudicial in any way but rather represents a practical solution to 
the immediate problem, and defers action on the international site until more 
and definite information is available. 

The second question concerns the possible use of Federal funds if the major 
Airport were located on a site other than Wayne County Airport. We regret that 
we cannot give a definite answer at this time. Federal-aid bills have been passed 
by both the Senate and House of Representatives. Since these bills will be 
subject to change until finally passed and approved, we cannot predict the restric- 
tions which may be placed upon the allocation of Federal funds. 

We are returning our original letter and trust that the above explanation will 
clarify the points raised in your letter. Should you desire any further informa- 
tion or discussion, please feel free to call upon us. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE W. VEST, 
Regional Administrator. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CiviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Chicago, Ill., October 29, 1945. 
Mr. SAM DEAN, 
Chairman, Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Planning Authority, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DEAR Mr. DEAN: Reference is made to your letter of July 30, 1945, concerning 
the airport plan for the Detroit metropolitan area which was prepared by the 
consulting firms of Horner & Shifrin, St. Louis, Mo., and Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls, Inc., of Detroit, Mich. This plan, dated July 1945, was submitted for 
our review and formal approval. 

Our reply has been delayed in order to thoroughly review the plans, obtain 
additional information, and to hold a public hearing in order to give all inter- 
ested parties an opportunity to present their views prior to any action by this 
Administration. The public hearing was held on October 3, 1945, and many 
exhibits filed and oral testimony given—all of which has been evaluated by our 
committee. 

This is an excellent study and analysis of the factors which must be con- 
sidered in any large metropolitan area. The Detroit authority should be com- 
plimented on their methods in securing such a comprehensive investigation and 
study. It considers in great detail the anticipated requirements and develop- 
ments which can be expected in the Detroit area up to the year 1960. The 
report itself is very comprehensive and demonstrates a very complete examination 
of the basic factors and a thorough knowledge of the possible solution of the 
problems involved. 

Since this report has been submitted to this office, it has been thoroughly con- 
sidered by representatives of all branches of this Administration in the third 
region. Our committee is composed of various individuals who are specialists 
in the fields of airport design, traffic control, and private and airline operations. 
Therefore, the decisions and recommendations contained in this letter are not 
the views of any one individual or branch but are the consensus of the entire 
regional committee. . 

In connection with our review, we have considered and evaluated all the 
information available. This includes not only the report itself but also our 
various informal meetings with your authority, the consultants, the airlines, 
and other aeronautical interests and includes the testimony and exhibits pre- 
sented at the public hearing held in our offices. on October 3, 1945. We feel that 
we have made every effort to obtain information from every authentic source, 
and all data presented to us, as well as all other available material, has been 
thoroughly considered by a full committee representing all phases of flying 
activities. 

Without attempting to repeat the recommendations of the consultants, the 
pertinent points of the report brought out the fact that the international site and 
the corresponding master airport plan was the most desirable for this area. 
It recommended that Wayne County Airport not be further expanded. In addi- 
tion the principal recommendation was for the acquisition and development of 
the major airport terminal at the site identified as the Ford-Gulley Road site 


together with a master regional plan with this field as the primary or terminal 
airport. 
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The consultants state in the report that it is regretted that they cannot now 
recommend the master plan having the major terminal at the international site. 
This has been occasioned by the international difficulties and complications, It 
is our belief that the international site and the corresponding master airport 
plan would be very satisfactory for the Detroit area. It appears that in spite 
of its desirability, the international site would be impractical of development 
within the near future. We concur with the consultants and, therefore, will 
not consider the most desirable solution at this time. 

While the report is an excellent study of the conditions both existing and 
anticipated in this area, we cannot agree with all of the conclusions of the 
consultants. We do not feel that the Ford-Gulley site should be the terminal 
airport for this area. We find that the existing Ford Airport is approximately 
3 miles from the Ford-Gulley site and the existing Wayne County Airport is 414 
miles from the recommended terminal—both of these airports are well-established 
facilities which have been in operation for many years. Considerable money 
has been spent on both of these airports and they now offer facilities far above 
the average. Plans are actually in process for the further expansion of the 
Wayne County Airport. Therefore, it is our opinion that the Ford-Gulley site 
is too close to these airports and the operations from the proposed terminal 
field would ‘seriously interfere with operations on the existing fields. It is, 
therefore, our opinion that the Ford-Gulley site is not acceptable as the terminal 
airport. 

There is also a problem of air congestion at this site which is very important 
and has received careful consideration in our review. 

Considerable interest has been shown in the development of the major airport 
at the Eight Mile-Wyoming site. It was the opinion of the consultants that, 
of the five sites considered adequate and feasible for construction, this site had 
the least to recommend it. It is our opinion that the location of the major 
terminal in this general area would not only be very undesirable but would also 
be very unsatisfactory from an aeronautical standpoint. Our principal objection 
to this site is the fact that there would be considerable air congestion in spite of 
all steps which might be taken te overcome it. 

The Eight Mile-Wyoming site is located in a residential area which will even- 
tually be filled with a high-class type of home development. The same people 
who are financially able to build high-type homes are also the same individuals 
who will be able to afford, purchase, and operate personal airplanes. Therefore, 
this area will have a great need for personal flying field in the future. If the 
terminal airport should be located at this site, there will be a perpetual conflict 
between personal or nonscheduled flying and that of the airlines or scheduled 
types of operations. 

The consultants suggest that a possible solution for this air congestion would 
be to have the scheduled operations approach this airport at a relatively high 
altitude and reserve the lower altitudes for personal or nonscheduled flying, e. g., 
transports would arrive at a point 3 miles from the field at an altitude of 3,000 
feet or more and when taking off they would be required to attain such an alti- 
tude before proceeding outside the 3-mile circle. It is our opinion that such a 
solution, even though it appears to be the most desirable and has been considered, 
would be impractical from an operating standpoint and impossible to enforce. 
The procedures necessary would be burdensome and so restrictive as to preclude 
the expeditious handling of any volume of traffic. We therefore are of the 
opinion that the terminal airport should not be located at the Hight Mile-Wyoming 
site and that the master plans for this area as presented in either the Eight Mile- 
Mh A rmcrigg plan or the Hight Mile-Wyoming alternate plan, would not be satis- 

actory. 

The other remaining master site receiving consideration is that of Wayne 
County Airport. It is our belief that this field should be developed as the major 
terminal for the Detroit region. The greater percentage of scheduled aircraft 
arriving and departing from Detroit comes from the southerly portions. There- 
fore, by locating the major terminal in the south of the concentrated population 
areas and reserving the northerly sections for personal flying, we will achieve an 
automatic traffic separation between scheduled and nonscheduled flying. We feel 
there is no other practical way to accomplish the desired segregation except 
by location of the facilities involved. Operating procedures, regulations, flying 
restrictions, while necessary and expedient, would not accomplish the objective 
nearly as readily as the automatic separation provided by designating. Wayne 
County as the major terminal. If Wayne County is selected, there will be no 
interference with existing facilities such as has been discussed briefly in connec- 
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tion with the Ford-Gulley site. It is therefore our opinion that the Wayne 
County. Airport is the most desirable site at this time for the major terminal 
in the Detroit region. 

We find that both Ford-Gulley and Eight Mile-Wyoming would have certain 
objectional features which are not present at the Wayne County site. Therefore, 
the master airport plan for the Detroit region with Wayne County Airport, site 
A-2, as the major passenger port and illustrated in figure VII-—6 in the consultants’ 
report is approved by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE W. VEST, 
Regional Administrator. 

Mr. Howextx. We do not have the Saat of the hearings in 
Washington, since they were held by our regional office. 

I believe they were held in Chicago. : 

Mr. Meaper. Now with reference to the question Mrs. Griffiths was 
asking this morning in the allocation of funds to Willow Run, you 
quoted from paragraph 8 of the lease between the University of 
Michigan and ANTSCO and said that that had been brought to your 
attention, Mr. Howell. Who brought that to your attention? 

Mr. Howe... It was brought to my attention indirectly by officials 
of Wayne County, who spoke to the Administrator at the same time 
that they were beginning their negotiations with the airlines to at- 
tempt to induce them to move to Wayne Major Airport. 

Mr, Meaper. You had not previously been aware of that ? 

Mr. Howe. I was not previously aware of it. 

Mr. Meaber. It was brought to your attention by officials of the 
‘Wayne Major Airport ? 


Mr. Howett. Of Wayne County, not directly to my attention; but 
they discussed it with the Administrator and the Administrator asked 
me to look into it. 

Mr. Mraper. That sentence reads as follows: 

“The service company shall pay the cost of all improvements to the 
property deemed meee or desirable by it.” 

2 


There is a lot more but that is the material part. 

Now that contemplates that anything that the terminal corporation 
contemplates it has to have it has to pay the expense of, is that right ? 

Mr. Howett. That is it. 

Mr. Meaper. Did the officials of Wayne County also draw your at- 
tention to paragraph 21 of the lease agreement which in material part 
says, “This agreement shall not in any way limit the right of the uni- 
versity to expand, develop, or improve the airport property in any 
manner which it deems necessary or desirable.” 

Mr. Howe .. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. Did the Wayne County officials draw your attention to 
that provision ? 

Mr. Howe wt. I am not aware that they did, but I am aware of that 
provision, now that I have gotten into the lease. 

Mr. Mraper. If the university therefore desired improvements in 
the airport property, which were eligible for funds from the Federal- 
aid airport Progian, it would have the right and the responsibility to 
to finance those funds in the regular way, wholly without regard to 
the obligation of the airlines or the terminal company to put up im- 
provements that they might need for their purposes, isn’t that true? 
; Mr. Howe... The university reserves that right, I believe, in this 

ease, 
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Mr. Meaper. Why should there be any doubt then of the eligibility 
of the university to participate in the aid program for those improve- 
mente of the airport property which they regard as necessary or de- 
sirable ¢ 

Mr. Howe tt. In order to put Federal funds into an airport, we must 
determine that the improvements are necessary and desirable. If they 
are necessary to the service company, as the operator of the airport, 
would it not also. follow that it would fall right back under section 8? 

Mr. Meraper. Well, did you ask the university in connection with 
its application for funds? 

And I understand that no applications have been presented from 
the terminal company. They all have come from the University of 
Michigan, have they not? 

Mr. Howett. Either the university or the State. The State is the 
agent in Michigan. 

Mr. Meaper. Did you inquire as to whether or not those were im- 
provements which the airlines or the terminal company regarded as 
necessary for their purposes or whether the university desired it to 
improve the airport ! 

Mr. Howe tu. If they were necessary, with the terminal company 
as the operator of the airport, would they not be necessary for the ter- 
minal company, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Mraper. You are making an assumption. The terminal com- 
pany said, “We needed to improve our approaches or pavements,” 
or whatever the other improvements were that the university wanted 
to spend its money and the State’s money and the Federal money 
on, and asked the university to make that request. 

You are making that assumption without knowing whether it is 
true or not; aren’t you ? 

Mr. Howet. I can read. The clause is quite clear. 

Mr. Mraper. Clause 8 says the airlines must, at their own expense, 
finance those improvements which they regard as necessary or de- 
sirable for their operations. 

But clause 21 says that shall in no way limit the right of the uni- 
oe to make such improvements at the airport as it deems de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Howe... But if the service company. does not deem it desirable 
or necessary, how can the Government make a determination that it 
is necessary ? 

Mr. Meraper. Do you mean you cannot conceive that the airlines 
would say, “Well, it is perfectly satisfactory the way it is,” but the 
university said, “We want to make this a better airport by improving 
the approaches whether the airlines want it or not,” and therefore they 
apply for the funds. 

‘You mean you cannot conceive of that situation ? 

Mr. Howexyt. When you get into approaches you get into section 
14 which specifically deals with approaches. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, let’s not take approaches if that bothers you. 
Let’s take some improvement that the university wants to make which 
was not requested by the airlines which they did not ask the uni- 
versity to make, and maybe they do not care whether it is made or 
not, but the university, wanting to improve the airport, requested these 
Federal funds. 

Mr. Howe. Well, then, is it necessary ? 
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Mr. Younger. They might need it for their research. Take that as 
an example. 

Mr. Howe .. I can conceive of no example like that. It would not 
be an eligible project for us to assist them in some research program 
that would not also be an airport use. 

I cannot conceive of anything like that. 

Mr. Younger. They might be experimenting or making research on 
a plane; that would.need: longer runways or several things that the 
airlines could use, but do not need at the present time. 

They might be conducting research on something way in the future. 

Mr. Howetu. We have consistently not programed projects for long 
runways in communities with, let us say, jet manufacturing plants 
where the normal civil need of that community will not require such 
long runways. 

Mr. Younger. I can see they might need it for research. 

Mr. Howeuz. In other words, the programing of our funds is lim- 
ited to the foreseeable civil need of that community. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. What about the private planes landing at Willow 
Run? What if the university said it was necessary for those? 

You are supplying it for others, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Howett. Oh, yes; indeed we are. 

Mrs. Grirrirus, Would that make a difference to you ? 

Mr. Howe tu. If it could be definitely shown that it was strictly 
for that use and not for airline use. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You would not make the distinction that because 
the airline used it, that it was for them, that it was not necessary 
for the private planes? 

Mr. Howeti. No; because they have agreed to undertake the de- 
velopment that they consider necessary. 

If it is an airport development that they do not consider necessary 
for the operation of the aircraft of their member airlines, how then 
could we make a determination that it was necessary for civil avia- 
tion, because that segment of civil aviation is the principal user ? 

Again I point out that we have suggested a solution to this to the 
university. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. When did you first see the contract ? 

Mr. Howetu. The contract has been in our files ever since it was in 
existence, because it was submitted to us. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Originally ? 

Mr. Howety. Yes; I should say in 1952 when it was executed or even 
prior to that. This particular amendment is dated 1952. It was in 
our files. I was not aware of it. 

Mrs. GrirFirHs. Have you any further questions? 

Mr. Younger. I have just one that we were dealing with this morn- 
ing on the question of the percentage of traffic to warrant allotment of 
funds. If I am correct, you said that this allocation of $1,975,614 
was tentative, with the understanding that a sizable portion of the 
traffic was going to move over there, and that on your figures it was 
something fike 33 percent, which the American Airlines now control. 

We have had figures submitted by Mr. Miller to the effect.that their 
present percentage of the traffic is 21 percent, 21.6, and you said that 
you did not consider 21.6 as a substantial amount. 

Now the question : If within a year or within 6 months you are con- 
vinced that the percentage of traffic which the American Airline con- 
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trols is only 21.6 percent then would you deny the $1,975,614 to the 
Wayne Major Airport? 

r. Howreti. Mr. Younger, I did not say that I did not consider 
21.6 percent a substantial segment of ‘the traffic. I said that our 
figures indicated that on the basis of enplaned passengers, American 
Airlines handles 33 percent of the enplaned passengers at Detroit. 

Traflicwise, based on the statement of scheduled departures filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board by all carriers, American Airlines in 
1955 had 27.7 percent of all of the scheduled departures at Detroit. 

Perhaps Mr. Millers’ figure of 21.6 percent is that portion of all of 
Willow Run’s traffic that is applicable to American Airlines, so that 
there really is no disparity in his figures and the figures which I have. 

Here is a tabulation showing the departures, the enplaned passen- 
gers, and a resultant figure of passengers per departure for each air- 
line at Detroit from 1948 through 1955 based on information which 
we have received from the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows :) 
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DOMESTIC AIRLINE PASSENGERS ENPLANING AT DETROIT—Continued 
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That board in turn gets it, attested to by the carriers themselves, 
and this shows that year after year—— ’ 

Mr. Younger. These are the same figures that you were using, 
weren’t they, Mr. Miller ? 

Mr. Mier. That is right. “Madam Chairman, if I may clear up 
this apparent disparity I think Mr. Howell covered it just a minute 
ago when he said there is not any real disparity. What I gave was 
21.612, to carry it out to the third decimal place, was the present trend 
in June 1956, which is the latest figures, on the sharing of operating 
cost at Willow Run. 

In other words, American had originally or had had in 1955 as high 
as about 28 percent, and they have been on the decline and a decrease. 

So the present figure as we figure it—there is about three different 
way of figuring it as you well know, schedules, enplaned: passengers, 
deplaned passengers, through passengers which are a factor in our 
need for facilities at the airport, at the terminal and all of that, and 
then the weighted figure of the capacity of the planes on a formula, the 
weight of the plane and so on and so forth. 
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There are about three different ways of figuring it. The CAB’s 
figures are undoubtedly right. Our figures are right as we have figured 
it on the traffic volume that we will miss, and my testimony was to the 
effect that the present trend was that American was taking away 
21.612 of the volume of traffic at Willow Run. 

We are all right in it and thank you for clearing up the apparent 
disparity. 

Mr. Younger. Then I will ask you at what point or what percent- 
age would you consider that a sufficient amount of traffic had not been 
moved to Wayne Major to justify the allocation of funds ? 

Mr. Hower. We have not established the minimum. We have 
merely looked at the figures. 

Mr. Youncer. You used the word “substantial.” 

What does substantial mean in your mind ? 

Mr. Howe tu. In my mind over 25 percent. 

Mr. Youncer. It would have to be over 25 percent. Well, that is 
definite. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much. 

Do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Howell, just to be absolutely specific on this ques- 
tion of the university’s right to improve the airport regardless of the 
views of the airlines or the terminal company, the last allocation they 
requested was $86,500, which you turned down in its entirety, which 
had three items. 

One was clear zone, runways 22-R, 22-L, 32 and 4-L, 9-R, whatever 
that is, total $36,000. 

The second item improving center drainage north of center taxiway 
except east branch and runway 18-36, that was $82,000. 

Three, conversion of flush-type lights to elevated MIL. That was 
$55,000. Total $173,000 of which they asked one-half from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Now my question is, let’s assume that the airlines said, “We are 
perfectly satisfied with things as they are for our operations, we do 
not care whether you improve the surface drainage on the north of 
the center taxiway. 

“We do not care whether you change the flush lights to elevated 
ones. We do not care whether you clear these zones for the runways. 
We won’t put our money in,” but the university says “Notwithstand- 
ing, you are just one tenant on this public airport and we want to 
improve the airport, we are going to go ahead and ask for the money 
and use our funds, our own funds to do our local matching.” 

Now under those circumstances why isn’t the university eligible for 
the amount they requested ? 

Mr. Hower. Mr. Meader, to go over the request point by point, 
item No. 1, is— 
clear'zones on runway 22 R, 22 L, 32 and 04 L, 9 R. 

Item 14 of the agreement or lease states— 


that the parties recognize that it would be desirable to obtain certain easements 
for navigation and highway purposes in respect to the approaches to the airport, 
and it is understood that the costs in connection therewith shall be paid by the 
service company. 

The university proposes to endeavor to secure such easements, but before 
making any commitment with respect to the cost thereof the university agrees 
to ~ the same to the service company for its prior consideration and 
approval. 
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Both deal with the same item, the clearance of obstructions. 

Mr. Mreaper. Are you certain they do? 

Do you know what they intend to do to clear those runways ? 

Mr. Howe xt. Either acquire property or interests—— 

Mr. Meaper. It might be simply cutting down trees or removing 
some obstruction of some kind, nothing to do with obtaining easements. 

Mr. Howe tu. To enter on private property you have to obtain some 
sort of easements to go on there and remove a tree. 

Mr. Meraper. Well, you have looked into the details of what they 
propose to do so that you are convinced that it came under paragraph 
14; have you? 

Mr. Howetu. I am not dead certain it comes under paragraph 14, 
but let’s look at it the other way. 

If paragraph 14 does not apply, with the scheduled carriers being 
the heaviest users of the airport, operating the heaviest aircraft in 
there, if they do not consider the clearance of the approaches as neces- 
rom Ae the bulk of the operations must be adequate and they must 

safe. 

How then can the CAA make a determination that it is necessary ? 

Mr. Meaper. Well, because there may be a difference of opinion 
between the airlines who would be required to spend their own money 
for the entire cost and the opinion of the university which might 
have a little higher standard of the kind of airport they wanted, 
and the airlines said they regard it as necessary, or at least as ef- 
ficient and necessary to spend the entire cost out of their own funds. 

Mr. Howetz. I still cannot see how we can make a determination 
that something is necessary when the principal user of the airport, 
which has a contractual obligation to perform what is necessary, in 
effect says that it is not. 

Mr. Meaper. You would not be guided by the airlines’ desire if this 
clause was not in there and they said a lot of things were necessary 
which neither the university nor you agreed was necessary. 

You are not going to let the airlines make a decision as to what is 
proper improvement of an airport ? 

Mr. Howett. No; but in my opinion the airlines are obligated to 
do what is right and proper. 

Mr. Meapver. They are required to do what they. regard as neces- 
sary for their own operations and for their own convenience. 

Mr. Howe... The Congress said to the airlines they have to oper- 
ate under the highest standards of safety and efficiency and so forth. 

Mr. Meaprer. We certainly want them to do that, but they also 
want to make money and sometimes I think they might not agree with 
what somebody else might claim is necessary for not spending their 
own money but spending the airlines’ money. 

Mr. Howe. Again, I want to emphasize that we have pointed 
out to the university that if any ambiguity exists in the construction 
of these two sections of the lease, a simple memorandum of under- 
standing, subscribed to by both parties, will clear it up. We are not 
u party to it. 

Mr. Meaper. I would hope that this little time I have taken may 


help to clear up the misunderstanding. 
Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much for the testimony. 
Now, if Mr. Miller and Mr. Cousino will step forward, we will 
listen to you. 
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Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are going to give 
before the committee in this case will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Mitter. I do. 

Mr. Covstno. I do. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Please identify yourselves to the reporter. 

Mr. Murer. I am Arthur Miller; we will take but a short amount 
of time. Mr. Cousino will take the first amount of time allocated. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. All right. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL K. COUSINO, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
WARREN, MICH.; ACCOMPANIED BY ARTHUR MILLER 


Mr. Coustno. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the congressional subcommittee, I am 
Paul K. Cousino, superintendent of the Warren Consolidated Schools, 
Warren, Mich. I have been requested by my board of education and 
the people of my community to present this statement for the con- 
sideration of this honorable body. The proposed Northeast Airport 
will be located in the Warren Consolidated School District, a school 
district covering approximately 30 square miles in the northern part 
of Warren Township, and the southern part of Sterling Township, 
— part of the city of Troy, in Macomb and Oakland Counties, 

ich. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the populous northeast Detroit area is a story 
not unlike that which prevails in hundreds of suburban communities 
throughout the United States today—that of large masses of people 
moving out from the metropolitan center to nearby communities. The 
area of which I speak is one of the fastest growing in terms of popu- 
lation in the United States today according to studies made by the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area Planning Commission. Furthermore, this 
outward migratory movement has just begun. Many thousands of 
homes are now under construction and many thousands more are in 
various stages of planning. 

To give you some idea of the tremendous growth potential of our 
school district, I would like to mention that during the past year our 
school enrollment jumped from 1,700 to over 2,500 pupils, an increase 
of nearly 50 percent, and that next year’s enrollment will increase an- 
other 50 percent. During the past year, a staff of skilled educational 
scientists from Michigan State University have carefully and scien- 
tifically studied growth patterns in the district and they predict that 
within the next 5-year period that our school population will increase 
by tenfold. 

These thousands of people are coming to this area—our district as 
well as others in the immediate proposed airport area—in search of 
new homes, new schools, new churches, and a peaceful community in 
which to raise their children. They are willing to plan carefully 
for their community life and institutions, to tax themselves at great 
sacrifice for its support, and to work hard for its realization. I might 
also add that the particular locality in question—the proposed site for 
the airport and the surrounding area—includes some of the best resi- 
dential areas in the whole northeast Detroit region. 

To be specific, in a 5-mile circle area surrounding the proposed 
Northeast Airport live approximately 150,000 people in nearly 40,000 
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houses. Within a 10-mile circle live ‘more than 1 million people. 
These figures were secured from the Detroit Metropolitan Area Plan- 
ning Commission. In addition within this 10-mile circle are presently 
located 176 schools sever about 95,000 pupils, kindergarten through 
12th grade—a list is attached to this report; that doesn’t include any 
schools in Detroit, 156 churches with a membership of about 150,000 
people, and 9 hospitals with 500 beds. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I direct your attention to a map I have 
here of this area upon which we have affixed the site of the proposed 
Northeast Airport. Mr. Miller will show the map. You will note 
that the airport is planned for a 2-mile area between 12- and 14-Mile 
Roads and 1 mile wide between Ryan and Dequindre Roads.:: This 
means that the airport will be 5,280 feet wide and 10,560 feet long. 
The proposed parallel runways will run north and south. If the 
planners follow the recommendation of the Doolittle report it will be 
necessary to have a clear zone one-half mile long at each end of the 
runways so that these runways will be 1 mile or 5,280 feet long. We 
maintain that these runways are too short for large present-day air- 
craft and especially for the jet aircraft that will be used when this 
airport is completed and ready for use. We think that these are 
inadequate. 

Furthermore, due to the presence of 2 large schools in the approach 
area (the Marshall School about one-third mile south of the proposed 
airport property and the County Line School about 1 mile north of 
the property line) it is jmapoenible to expand this airport in the case 
expansion were necessary for larger craft. 

We readily admit the difficulty of predicting what the aircraft of 
the future will be like. We only know that the aircraft industry is 
the most dynamic of all—that what is new today is obsolete tomorrow. 
However, most of us will agree that future aircraft will be larger both 
in terms of size. and capacity, faster by virtue of jet propulsion, and 
that possibly longer runways will be needed. For some forms of air 
‘morale: however, perhaps vertical takeoff will be practical, thereby 
materially increasing the capacity and versatility of existing airports. 
These are the reasons why we feel that the planners of the proposed 
Northeast Airport are looking to the past and not to the future and 
why this is a case of “too little, too late.” 

n this map we have projected the approach zone (blue areas) as 
eee the Doolittle report. You will recall that this report 
was the result of a findings of a Federal Commission appointed by 
President Truman to investigate the cause of the fatal airplane acci- 
dents that occured in Elizabeth, N. J., in 1952. On page 36 of this 
report, the Commission recommends that for new airports that “no 
schools, churches, hospitals, or places of public assembly” be located in 
these approach zones and that this area be restricted to agricultural 


use. 

What do we find with respect to this proposed Northeast Airport? 
Two schools (the Marshall and the County Line Schools) and 2 
churches are located almost directly in the runway path in these ap- 
proach zones. In September 1956 these 2 schools will house about 
1,000 pupils. This is a clear violation of the recommendations of this 
Doolittle Commission. 

In addition to these schools and churches there are an additional 
29 schools (housing about 16,500 pupils) and 28 churches (over 25,000 
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communicants) located in the immediate area around this proposed 
Northeast Airport. The schools are represented by small red circles 
on the map, the churches by blue crosses. In other words, ladies and 
gentlemen, this new airport will be practically hemmed in by schools 
and churches. Regardless of whether this condition exists anywhere 
else in the Nation’s existing airports, we do not think that it is good 
y)lanning to create undesirable situations in building new airports. 
n support of this statement may I present the opinions of a few 
authorities in addition to the recommendations of the Doolittle Com- 
mission already cited. 
1. An editorial in Urban Land (vol. 11, No. 2, February 1952) 
states: 
In simple terms airports—and the planes that go with them—are not. com- 
patible with residential areas. This is another way of saying that airports 


should be in locations substantially removed from built-up residential develop- 
ment... There should be protection of at least 10 to 20 miles of open country. 


2. Dr. H. C. Hardy, Armour Research Foundation, asserts— 


that the width of the area covered by noise (by conventional aircraft) is 2 miles 
from each side of the flight pattern—about a total of 4 miles— 


and for jets the noise level is— 
approximately twice that of the other planes— 


or 8 miles. In both cases the noise extends about 10 miles out from 
the runway. He concludes that— 


if a jet were flying every minute people would find that any site within 4 miles 
from the path of flight would not be a desirable place in which to live. 


3. An editorial.in Urban Land (vol. 12, No. 5, May 1953) again 
reasserts— 


the need to reserve airports to locations well beyond the areas of urban develop- 
ment where they can be adequately planned for size, where approaches over 
open country can be protected, and where high-speed highways may speed their 
patrons to and from the city areas. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me today to spell out 
for you the effects of the location of an airport upon this densely popu- 
lated area, especially with reference to schoolchildren. We know 
that in rapidly growing areas there are many tensions and pressures. 
We know, too, that the children coming from these homes need peace, 
quiet, security, happiness, and comfort if they are to grow normally 
into healthy, well-adjusted citizens in a democracy. We know that 
an airport dropped into their midst—literally hemmed in by schools— 
will not contribute to the type of classroom and playground environ- 
instructional program. Let us examine this phase of the problem 
ment necessary for normal healthy growth. Proponents of the 
Northeast Airport minimize the effect and noise of confusion upon the 
more closely. 

It has been suggested that the stated capacity of this proposed 
Northeast Airport could approximate a flight movement every 3 
minutes on each runway. This would create a blanket of noise and 
confusion. 

. In response to my inquiry, with reference to this phase of the 
problem, William t. Berkhoff, superintendent of. public schools, 
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Mount Clemens, Mich., the schools of which are located from 1 to 3 
miles from Selfridge Field, informs me—and I quote: 

Due to the fact that the planes have not gained sufficient altitude to dissipate 
the noise as they go over these buildings, it is very often necessary to delay 
classroom procedures momentarily until the planes have passed. These disturb- 
ances are, fortunately, not too frequent due to the fact that many of the planes 
take off in other directions away from town. Air activity over Selfridge Field 
also appears to be more sporadic, with limited activities during the winter 
months. It is my opinion that regular and concentrated air traffic over school 
buildings, such as we experience on a limited basis, could prove to be a very 
disturbing factor in the conduct of the school program. 

Lester J. Schutt, superintendent of the South River School.located 
1,000 feet west of the north-south runway of the Selfridge Base in- 
forms me that— 
when a series of planes take off in a south wind, one every 2 minutes, the roar 
of the exhaust makes it impossible to understand even a shout in a classroom. 
He states that both teachers and pupils complain of this condition 
and concludes that— 

Our only consolation lies in the fact that we are not located near a civilian 
airport where the roar of jets and other planes in takeoff might become too 
constant to accomplish any work. Had we a choice of location, we would exert 
every effort to have our school building located at least 7 miles from any airport. 

As you will note, the South River School is located within 1 mile 
of the side of the runway and hence would be quite comparable to the 
location of many of the 30 schools which are located upon this map. 

I know, gentlemen, that it is impossible to run a regular, normal 


school program under which interruptions; especially when there is a 


possibility that there will be a flight every minute and a half at this 
proposed airport. 

These facts I feel are known to you as well as to us. You should 
also know that 24 municipalities (list attached to this report) and the 
boards of supervisors of both Oakland and Macomb Counties have 
respectively passed resolutions against this proposed Northeast Air- 
port because of the congested population in the area, the need to close 
two heavily traveled roads, and the presence of high tension electric 
wire (80 feet high) across the middle of the airport site. In addition, 
petitions bearing over 30,000 signatures have also been filed in opposi- 
tion as well as resolutions from hundreds of organizations in this area. 

For the record I would also like to inform you that in the fall of 
1952 Detroit’s application for a major airport in Warren Township 
was considered by the State aeronautics commission in Lansing, Mich. 
After lengthy hearings and deliberations this commission denied 
Detroit’s application. During the same time the State legislature 
also debated the desirability of locating an airport in Warren Town- 
ship, Mich., and passed a law which was duly signed by Governor 
Williams prohibiting one municipality from establishing an airport 
in a charter township of 35,000 or more people without the expressed 
consent of the county board of supervisors in which the airport was 
to be located. This was particular legislation designed to prevent 
Detroit from establishing an airport in populous Warren Township. 
A loophole in the law exempting existing airports made it possible 
for Detroit to purchase a small 74-acre private airport in the northern 
part of Warren Township and attempt to expand this airport into a 
major airport in contradiction to the will of-the people, the State 
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aeronautics commission, and the State legislature. We cite this to 
show Detroit’s contempt for legally constituted authorities and even 
the people themselves. 

Before concluding there is an additional point that I would like to 
bring to your attention. Proponents of the proposed Northeast Air- 

ort claim that the fact that the Detroit-Wayne Major and the Willow 
un Airports are only 9 air miles apart (center to center) means 
that you have two airports on the ground but only one airport in the 
air. Iam not qualified to judge whether this condition is true or not. 
That is a technical matter that can only be answered by the aviation 
experts. You have had plenty of testimony here today. 
owever, I would like to remind this congressional subcommittee 
that the proposed Northeast Airport is only abount 121% air-miles 
from Selfridge Air Force Base, the major defense base for Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. If that situation prevails in the one case 
will it not in the other? In other words, with high altitude jet air- 
craft operating out of both Northeast and Selfridge Base will we not 
have 2 airports on the ground and only 1 in the air? Can we afford 
to jeopardize or hamper the defense of this arsenal of democracy (in- 
dustrial Detroit) and the millions of people living under the protective 
wings of Selfridge Airbase? If this assumption is true, can we afford 
to squander millions of dollars to create another airway bottleneck, 
another “white elephant” as it was called here today, in the Detroit 
airport picture ? 

Members of this subcommittee, we are aware of the fact that the 
solution to our problem lies back in Michigan. And believe me we 
intend to continue the fight against the establishment of a proposed 
Northeast Airport in every quarter in our own community in the city 
of Detroit, in the Legislature of Michigan, before the State aeronautics 
commission and the CAA, and in the courts of our land. 

We present the facts of our case here, however, because we want: 
our concerted objections recorded in the proceedings of this honorable 
body. Our prayerful requests of this body are that you recommend 
that: (1) No new airport be created that may in any way interfere 
with the efficient and unhampered defense of this vital area; (2) that 

our body recommend that careful study be made before any approval 
is given to the Federal authorities over the concerted objections of the 
people who must live with this SupOrEs and finally, (3) that you 
recommend that no Federal funds be squandered on the proposed 
Northeast Airport because it will be obsolete before it can possibly be 
built. 

Let us not repeat the mistakes of the past. The Detroit airport 
muddle is a fiacso of “too little, too late,” of poor uncoordinated plan- 
ning, of looking backward instead of forward, of political conniving 
instead of careful overall planning. We beg you not to contribute to 
this dilemma. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much for your statement. Do you 
care to add anything, Mr. Miller? ee 

Mr. Mizrur. Madam Chairman, I will submit a brief in a day or so 
that will more adequately present our stand. ea 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you, we will be glad to receive it. 

(The brief above referred to has not been submitted. ) 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Any questions? 
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You understand that this committee has no authority to make any 
such determination, but you have fortunately spoken in front of an 
audience that contains some of the people that has such authority. 

Mr. Coustno. I have learned that during the past few days. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. 

Who is going to testify besides Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morrts. This is Mr. Johnson, the secretary of the Airport Use 
Panel, Mr. Deininger with the Department of Defense and Mr, Albery 
with the CAB. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then will you gentlemen raise your right hands, 

lease? ‘Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give here 
fore this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Morrts. I do. 

Mr. Jounson. I do. 

Mr. Dernincer. I do. 

Mr. Aupery. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL MORRIS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
AIRPORTS, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY J. W. JOHNSON, SECRETARY, AIRPORT USE PANEL; 
W. ROBERT DEININGER, ALTERNATE MEMBER OF AIRPORT USE 
PANEL, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; FREEMAN 
ALBERY, ALTERNATE MEMBER, AIRPORT USE PANEL, CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD; AND ROBERT P. BOYLE, GENERAL COUN- 
SEL, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Morris. We do not, Madam Chairman. We thought we would 
attempt to answer the questions that the committee may have in ref- 
erence to the Airport Use Panel. 

Mrs, GrirFirus. Did you have any questions of Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Prarincer. I do. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Proceed. 

Mr. Meaper. May I ask Mr. Morris whether some of these people 
here representing the CAA had a statement from Mr. Lowen, the 
Administrator, who was to give us his views on a separation of CAA 
from the Department of Commerce and also to make various com- 
ments on the charges and criticisms of the CAA which have been 
made before this committee by other witnesses. 

Mr. Prarrneer. Mr. Boyle, General Counsel has told me that will 
be submitted. 

Mr. Mreaper. i thought it was up here today. 

Mr. Praprnerr. No. 

Mr. Morris. Does the committee have a copy of the panel report ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Praptncer. In the panel report on page 17, Mr. Morris, it is 
stated that “While the panel questions the 20 to 30 million dollar 
figure mupenttece during the hearings as the estimated cost of trans- 


ferring the carriers to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, it knows, of 


course, that such a move might very well be costly. 
83506—57——_53 
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Have you since the report has been written had occasion to ascertain 
exactly what that cost would be? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Plapinger, during the hearings we did not have 
accurate estimates. Since that time the CAA has made some estimates 
and they are available. I think Mr. Howell has those. 

Mr. Piapincer. Mr .Howell? 

Mr. Howetu. May I say that at the time the Airport Use Panel 
position was under preparation, at the conclusion of the hearings that 
were held, and not just a few discussions—quite a number in fact— 
the CAA carefully reviewed the findings of the panel and arrived at 
its own conclusions, before subscribing to the views and the recom- 
mendations contained in the panel report. We did not have fully 
accurate cost data. There are still a lot of nebulous areas, but we did 
reach the conclusion, within CAA, that the move of the airlines from 
Willow Run to Wayne Major and establishing the military facilities 
at Willow Run would represent a greater cost than leaving the air- 
lines at Willow Run, leaving the National Guard at Wayne Major, 
and establishing the Air Force and Navy Reserve facilities at that 
same airport. 

Mr. Puaprncer. What are those figures, can we have them ? 

Mr. Howe tt. I said that at that time we had no definite figures. 
Since then figures have become available and I will be glad to give 
them to you as we now have them. 

Our figures are based on project requests for Federal aid which have 
been submitted by Wayne County, and are also based on the program 
for the development of Willow Run Airport, prepared by or for the 
ANTSCO people. The tabulation that we made indicated that the 
cost of locating the airlines at Wayne Major and locating the military 
at Willow Run would represent a cost approximately, of $414 million 
in excess of the cost of locating the military at Wayne Major and the 
airlines at Willow Run. The cost comparisons, while they indicate 
this overall cost disadvantage to move the airlines to Wayne Major, 
cannot include the nebulous value of the advantages of such a move, 
among which are the following: 

I have already recited some of them. One, a more efficient airport 
layout which has the terminal building in the center of the airport 
resulting in shorter taxi distances to and from the runways. Two, 
longer runways. Three, stronger runways. Four, instrument run- 
way separation adequate for instrument landings on the ILS runway 
with simultaneous IF R takeoffs on the parallel runway. Five, a more 
adequate terminal building not a converted hangar. Six, better air 
traffic control capabilities. Seven, greater convenience to the public, 
through more rapid access; 12.3 miles or at least 13 minutes driving 
time for each of the 2 million annual passengers arriving and depart- 
ing from Detroit. Eight, increased passenger volume, particularly 
for short trips, due to decreased ground time to and from the airport. 

Another factor that can’t be estimated at this time but which also 
cannot be overlooked is the ultimate development program proposed 
by ANTSCO to be accomplished after 1963. It appears to us that the 
cost of the improvements, if carried out, would be far more than the 
$414 million additional cost of locating the scheduled airlines at Wayne 
Major Airport. 

Mr. Praprncer. May we have the figures that make up the $414-mil- 
lion difference, Mr. Howell? 








| 
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Mr, HowE LL. Yes, sir; first, I have copies of the project request sent 
in by Wayne County for the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. I have 
them in sufficient quantity so each member can have one. Second, I 
have an analysis of the costs of the project requests broken down into 
(a) the facilities required for the present type of activity at Wayne 
Major, (5) additional costs that would be entailed if the airlines 
moved there, and (c) the cost in addition to the needed improvements 
that ‘would be required for the military. This is an analysis of the 

roject requests, and I have here copies of the statement from which 
Tjust read. 

Now to go through that cost analysis. 

Attached to the statement are sketches which show the breakdown 
of the items that are included in Wayne Major’s four project requests 
which have a grand total, Federal and local funds, of $13,824,711. 
Figure 1 shows the existing facilities, plus those requested improve- 
ments which are needed for the present type of activity at the airport. 
These include taxiways to the ends of an sean cargo building, 
cargo ramp, perimeter roadway, some improvements to the access road- 
way, and some auto parking facilities. The total estimated cost of 
these facilities is $3,229,664, as shown on the tabulation. 

Figure 2 shows the additional facilities that are needed for airline 
use, They consist of terminal ramp and building, a complete entrance 
road, extensive auto parking, a grade separation at the Wabash Rail- 
road, and a cloverleaf at the Industrial Expressway. The grade 
separation and cloverleaf at the Industrial Expressway have been 
assumed to represent about the same cost as the requested grade sepa- 
ration at the proposed east-west runway. The estimated cost of these 
facilities, in addition to those required for the present type of activity, 
is $4,912,468. 

Figure 3 shows the facilities, in addition to those shown on figure 1, 
that would be needed by military aviation, if located at Wayne Major 
Airport. These facilities consist of paved ramp areas, assuming a 
military need comparable to scheduled air carrier needs, but not neces- 
sarily in the same location. The estimated cost of these facilities is 
$51,499,318. 

Included in the requests are items which are not required at this 
time, or which may never be required. These include the parallel 
northwest-southeast and east-west runways and taxiways serving 
them, and extension of 1 of the northeast-southwest runways beyond 
its present length of 7,900 feet, terminal ramp expansion, a taxiway 
underpass and an underpass to take the access road under the future 
east-west runway. This runway will probably never be required, but 
the eost of the underpass is assumed to be about the same as the cost 
of connecting the access road to the industrial Expressway. 

We have estimated the cost of locating of the airlines at Wayne 
Major Airport over and above. the cost. of improvements needed for the 
present type of activity, and locating the military at Willow Run, as 
ollows: 

(a) Facilities requested by Wayne County for airline use, $4,912,468. 

(6) Completion of terminal building (estimated, cost $4 million; 
$1,370,000 included in above figure), $2,630,000. We arrive at the 
$4 million on the basis that $1,370,000 by the county’s estimate, will 
provide a unit of the terminal that will serve ae of Detroit’s 
passengers. : 
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(c) We have added the purchase of National Guard facilities at the 
cost to the Government of $2,670,000. mA) 

By that I mean the purchase, by Wayne County, of the facilities 
which initially cost the Government that sum of money. 

(@) We have estimated the cost of airline hangar facilities equiva- 
lent to space at Willow Run, which space, now occupied for hangar 
and cargo use, is estimated at 250,000 square feet. 

We have established a replacement cost of $30 per square foot for 
that space, which is based on $25 per square foot for hangar, shop, 
or cargo buildings, plus $5 per square foot for the provision.of aprons, 
employee parking areas, and so forth, that would be required in con- 
junction with them. 

‘ The net total for the new space is $7,500,000, from which we have 
deducted the $2,670,000 cost of National Guard facilities on the as- 
sumption that they will be usable in lieu of new airline hangars, and 
we arrive at a cost of $4,830,000. 

* This gives us a total index figure of $15,042,468. No costs have 
been included in this estimate for improving the Willow Run Airport, 
on the basis that the airport proper is operationally suitable for the 
type of aircraft that will be utilized e the military, as well as for the 
civil aircraft that will continue to use the airport. 

’ We estimate the cost of leaving the airlines at Willow Run Air- 
port and locating all military activity at Wayne Major as follows: 
~ (a) The requested airport facilities which would be needed at Wayne 
Major for military use (in addition to the cost of improvements 
needed for the present type of activity), $1,499,318. That figure 
represents solely the cost of apron. 

We have no firm figure for the cost of buildings: at Wayne Major 
to house either the Air Force or the Navy, but falling back on military 
statements in the Use Panel report, they have said that such cost would 
be (6) $2 million more at Wayne Major than at Willow Run for the 
Air Force and (c) $8 million more for the United States Navy at 
Wayne Major than at Willow Run. 

(See eens exhibit 29, p. 1276.) 

Mr. Meaper. Where do you get the Navy figure of $3 million? 
They have to start from scratch at either place, haven’t they ? 

‘Mr. Howett. No, sir; not on the assumption that some of the cur- 

rent hangar facilities at Willow Run would be used. This is the Navy 
gure, the difference in cost of location would be $3 million more for 

Tocating at Wayne Major than at Willow Run. 

“ Mr, Mraver. You mean if all the buildings on Willow Run were 

turned over to the Navy they would not have to spend any more for 

buildings? 

Mr, Howett. That is correct—the facilities that are now currently 
decupied by the air carriers. To continue we have added (d) the im- 
provements at Willow Run, included in the ANTSCO estimate for 
cdntinued air carrier use, which aggregate $4,551,000, from which we 
have deducted $393,000 for improvements which would be needed 
for civil use in the form of clear approaches, runway lights, and run- 
way drainage, which makes the aggregate $4,158,000, The total cost 
of the estimate is $10,657,318. 

‘'Fhis cost comparison indicates an overall additional cost of $4,- 
385,150 if the airlines are moved to Wayne Major Airport and the 
military is located on Willow Run Airport. We feel that these esti- 
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mates reflect a reasonably, accurate differential for the two solutions. 
I should say that the intangible benefits that will accrue from such a 
move fully justified our taking a position in view of this cost differ- 
ential. 

For this reason the CAA supported the Use Panel’s report. 

Mr. Prapincer. You have not included anything that would be 
required for airport development at Wayne Major. You have just 
confined this solely to hangar costs and that sort of thing involved in 
the move of the airlines from Willow Run to Wayne Major; am I cor- 
rect in that ? 

Mr. Howetx. That is correct. 

Mr. Piaringer. So if you consider the cost of developing Wayne 
Major you would have to add another $18 million ? 

Mr. Howe tz. I don’t follow you, Mr. Plapinger. 

Mr. Puaprncer. In order to prepare the airport to receive the air 
carriers, you have to look at the total picture, not just the: cost. of 
construction of hangars. You have to look at the terminal buildings, 
and so forth and so on ? 

Mr. Howewn. I did, Mr. Plapinger. The first sheet attached to this 
statement shows the facilities that are needed by the present. type of 
use at Wayne Major, regardless of whether the military or the airlines 
do or do not come to this airport. 

Mr. Piarincer. A breakdown of figures furnished us this morning 
totals $34 million. These were furnished by the mayor of Detroit. 
They include $18 million for airport development, plus another $15 
million for hangars and facilities for the airlines themselves, which I 
assume is covered here. 

Mr. Howe u. I was not aware of that estimate until this morning, 
Tdon’t know. Itisa dollar statement. It doesn’t say what it covers. 
It was shown to me this morning. 

Mr. Puapincer. It was furnished by the mayor of Detroit at a meet- 
ing with the airlines in 1955, on November 17, 1955, showing the cost 
of the development of the Wayne Major Airport and there is a grand 
total of $29 million which we understood had been augmented by some 
$414 million, bringing it up to a total of $34 million that would be 
required to ready the airport. This only applies to funds from 1955 
on; it does not represent anything that has been spent prior to that 
time. 

Mr. Morris. The thing that impressed me when I saw that: this 
morning, is that someone is apparently doing my job for me, because 
they already have our Federal funds allocated. There are a few 
more dollars shown available there now than actually were allocated, 

Mr. Praprxeer. I don’t doubt that may be true, that this may be 
placed in the realm of fond expectations but it seems to me it is perti- 
nent and relevant insofar as this shows the estimates of cost by the 
sponsor. 

Mr. Howe t. I can’t comment on a statement, an estimate of cost 
that says we are going to do something that. will cost $34 million, 
if that is the figure there. 

Mr. Puaprncer. Significant of course is the wide disparity between 
yours—— 

Mr. Howetu. Wayne County has requested facilities from us that 
we do not consider necessary and will not participate in, frankly. 
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Mr. Youncer. Weren’t those figures agreed on also by the repre- 
sentative of the airlines as to the cost of the transfer? 

Mr. Howett. My recollection is that these were presented to the 
airlines at this meeting. It also seems to me that probably these 
ures were cited as bases for the statement in the airport use pane 
report. 

Mr. Youncer. Didn’t Mr. Miller agree with them this morning? 

Mr. Howetz. Mr. Miller agreed with them but I don’t know how 
pertinent Mr. Miller’s agreement would be. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Miller presented them as figures that were given 
to the airlines on a meeting on November 17, 1955. 

Mr. Youneer. I think Mr Baker agreed with them also. 

Mr. Piapineer. I just pointed out to Mr. Howell that these were the 
cost figures of the sponsor. 

Mr. Howext. We have the cost figures of the sponsor for the work 
that is requested which incorporates all of the facilities except those 
reninel toe the specific use of the air carriers, such as hangars and 
cargo buildings, which we would not participate in as long as they are 
for the exclusive use of one party. We have also confined our esti- 
mate to the cost of duplicating the square footage which we now 
understand is occupied at Willow Run. We have already heard 
through the county—I think I am correct in this—that negotiations 
with American Airlines are for space 10 percent in excess of that 
which they occupy at Willow Run now, so there would be a 10-percent 
betterment cost, which is not reflected in our estimates. 

Mr. Praptncer. And the same probably would apply to—at least 
it is reasonable to assume that the same might apply to—the 5 or 6 
other airlines? 

Mr. Howett. Yes; if within the foreseeable future they need 10 per- 
cent space more than they are now occupying at Willow Run, will they 
not need that same space if they stay at Willow Run? 

Mr. Puarincer. Under your 4-year airport plan, you have allocated 
funds in the future. 

Mr. Howetu. No, sir; we have only allocated funds for fiscal year 
1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Piarrncer. You have a tentative breakdown? 

Mr. Howe tt. Only for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Piarincer. It was my recollection that I had seen some break- 
down and I thought you had given it to me over the entire period. 

Mr. Howett. I perhaps gave it to you. We now know what the 
statutory apportionment of funds will be to the several States on the 
area population formula. 

Mr. Pxrapinecrer. That is what I meant. But you don’t have a 
breakdown in projects for future years with respect to which you may 
have made tentative commitments ? 

Mr. Howetx. We have made no tentative commitments beyond fiscal 
year 1957. 

Mr. Puartncrr. Mr. Morris, there was some testimony yesterday 
concerning the statement on the cover sheet, of the airspace problems, 
and there was some reference to an unfortunate choice of language. 
I don’t know whether you were in the room at that time; Mr. Jo n 
was. 

Mr. Morris. I was not in the room, but I did hear about it. I pre- 
pared a short statement which might be the easiest way to explain it. 
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The testimony presented to this committee during the past 2 days 
in connection with the report of the Airport Use Panel, covering the 
airport situation in the Detroit metropolitan area, indicates some mis- 
conceptions as to the nature of that report which I should like to clear 
up. me of these misconceptions apparently stem from the covering 
letter, transmitting the report of the Airport Use Panel, in which it is 
stated : 

Nothing in this report should be construed to mean that any airspace problem 

involved in this matter have necessarily been resolved. 
The only reason for the inclusion of this statement was to clearly state 
to those interested in the report that the Airport Use Panel had not 
presumed to answer problems which were the concern of another unit 
of the ACC. 

The Airspace Panel of the ACC has primary jurisdiction over the 
coordination of the several Government agencies’ activities in the 
establishment of airways facilities and radio aids to assure proper 
handling of air traffic where conflicts may exist. It was not intended 
to indicate that the Airport Use Panel had not gone very carefully 
into air-traffic problems arising out of the location of the airports in 
the Detroit metropolitan area. Pages 12 and 13 of the report of the 
ane Use Panel make it clear that a careful study of the air-traffic 

roblems was made, and as a result of such study, the Airport Use 

anel was entirely satisfied that the utilization of the airports in 
accordance with the recommendations of the panel would not cause 
unsafe or undesirable traffic-control conditions. 

Mr. Plapinger, in regard to the studies, air-traffic studies which were 
made, Mr. Gale is still here and he could explain to the committee what 
the situation actually is there, if the committee would like to see it. 

He has the charts with him. Would the committee like to see the 
situation ? 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT GALE, OFFICE OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Gatz. This (location A on chart 2) represents Willow Run Air- 
port. Location B is Wayne Major. Location C is Windsor. Loca- 
tion D is Grosse Ile Naval Air, Station; in the far righthand corner 
at location E is Selfridge Field and location F is Detroit wey Airport. 
The arrowed lines indicate IFR arrival traffic flow and holding pat- 
terns for the metropolitan Detroit area. Basically, the major flow of 
traffic through the Detroit metropolitan area is east and west with a 
very small portion coming from and going to the north and a rela- 
tively large portion to and from Cleveland that fits into the picture 
from the east. 

The holding patterns represent the position that.aircraft would hold 
awaiting landing at the specific Detroit metropolitan airports. The 
holding patterns. (see chart 2 overlay) have been provided so that 
independent planned arrival routes could be provided into Willow 
Run and into Wayne Major. ’ 

Chart 2 overlay 1 is for conventional traffic and I will now inter- 
ject a proposed system of handling jets (chart 2, overlay 2 
added). The jet holding patterns would be used at higher altitude 
than the conventional holding patterns. The jets would be given a 
wider radar vector pattern through use of approach control surveil- 
lance radar than the conventional aircraft.-- Holding pattern Z is for 
Wayne Major and holding pattern Y is Willow Run. These holding 
patterns are independent of each other. 

Mr. Meaper. That holding pattern for Wayne Major practically 
passes over the Grosse Ile Airbase, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, but our current IFR departure routes toward 
Cleveland from Wayne Major and Willow Run pass over Grosse Ile, 
because IFR activities at Grosse Ile are extremely light. 

Mr. Morris. What altitude would that holding pattern be? 

Mr. Gate (pointing to holding pattern W). At a minimum alti- 
tude of 5,000 feet. 

Mr. Meaper. Is that the jet pattern? 

Mr. Gaz. That is a conventional holding pattern. The jet pattern 
[indicating holding pattern Z on chart 2, overlay 1-2] would gener- 
ally be at 20,000 feet or higher. As traffic increases and the need for 
additional holding facilities present themselves, the following possi- 
bilities are available. 

An additional holding pattern in this area [indicating now on chart 
2, or 1-2-3] an additional one here for conventional aircraft. 

Mr. Mraper. Can you identify.those by towns? This won’t mean 
much in the record. 

Mr. Gate. I’m sorry, I can’t. The locations are ‘proposed inter- 
sections composed of radials from VOR range stations. 

_ Mr. Meaper. Could you say approximately 20 or 25 miles south of 
it 


Mr. Gate. Well, appnenenery 6 miles—conventional holding pat- 
e 


terns for Wayne Major would approximately 10 miles south of 
the Wayne Major outer marker, at location X, and approximately 
8 miles east of Wayne Major, at location W. The holding pat- 
terns for Willow Run would be near the currently established Bridge- 
water intersection, at location Y, approximately 8 miles west of the 
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Willow Run outer marker, and the Salem VOR, at location V, approxi- 
mately 10 miles north of Willow Run. 

As the demand for additional jet holding becomes apparent, we have 
the ibility of applying additional holding patterns for jets at 
newly.established navigational aids, in this case a TVOR—the same 
type of navigational. aid as we have now on the Willow Run Airport— 
at a point 25 miles southwest of the outer marker [indicating on 
chart 2, overlay 1-2-3, solid black triangle]. 

Mr. Piapincer. Whatisa TVOR. ‘That isa new one for us. 

Mr. Gate. It is an omnirange of lesser power than a VOR. 

Mr. Morris. That is terminal VOR? 

Mr. Gatz. The TVOR for jet approaches serving Willow Run will 
be located approximately 25 miles southwest of Willow Run and 
the holding fix for Wayne Major will be 20 to 25. miles southwest of 
Wayne Major. This would allow essentially independent arrival 
routes into Wayne Major and Willow Run [indicating, on chart 2, 
overlay 1-2-3-4]. The arrowed lines.eoming.from the Willow Run 
and Mac Major Airports show departure routes. The conven- 
tional type aitcraft ftom Wayne Major will be at lower altitudes with 
a lessor rate of climb when passing Salem VOR than the jet aircraft 
from Willow Run. 

. There are additional departure routes that we could show on the 
chart for both Willow Run and Wayne Major airports, but I was 
afraid if we put many more on there, it would be much more confusing 
than-perhaps it is. We have the capability of-using several departure 
routes at the:controller’s discretion. As an-illustration, if a military 
jet had a scrambled mission with an unidentified target in this area 
[indicating an. area north of Willow Run].we have the capability of 
sending one jet straight north in this direction (over Salem VOR) 
and immediately sending another jet on a 45° divergent track as soon 
as the first jet has cleared around the ground and airborne in this 
direction. 

‘At the time the jet air carrier problem is presented to us, we will 
have the Jatest long-range radar equipment available in our Detroit 
Air Route traffic control center. 

As Mr. Thomas pointed out this morning the long-range radar for 
Detroit is programed for fiscal year 1957. In all of our navigational 
aid planning, Detroit is given top priority. If I'might elaborate on 
a question. concerning the PAR that was asked: this: morning—spe- 
cifically the reason for the installation delay at Willow Run. Willow 
Run is one of the first locations-to.get the very Jatest PAR that we 
have. It is called the PAR-2 which is made by the Bendix Corp. 
and we have one —- piece of equipment currently installed at 
Philadelphia. The manufacturer is a little behind in delivery which 
has delayed our proposed installation date.- On any new type of 
equipment we try to put a prototype installation as close as we can 
to the: manufacturing center that is producing the equipment so that 
any bugs that are developed can be immediately made known to the 
manufacturer and corrected by him. 

We have had trouble with the antenna system on the prototype 
PAR-2 and it is not at this point acceptable to the CAA as a suitable 
piece of equipment. 
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The manufacturer has indicated that the antenna difficulties will be 
corrected by the end of July 1956. If that is true, the PAR-2: will 
be installed ‘and operative at Willow Run by January 1, 1957. 

Mrs. Grirrras. And that will cover the full area, is that right? 

Mr. Gate. There is.nothing left: that we have.available to us at this 
time that the Detroit area will not have with the exception of the 
long-range radir. Again our problem is getting the equipment from 
the manufacturer—having money just furnished us this fiscal year 
and not being able to get suitable equipment immediately from a 
manufacturer. ; J 

There again when we do get equipment delivery, it will be the latest 
type of equipment sundae to us and will be implemented just ‘as 
soon as possible after the manufacturer delivers it to us. This chart: 
[indicatimg chart 2 with overlays 1,2, 3, and 4] shows routes of ingress 
and routes of egress, essentially independent one from the other at 
Willow Run and Wayne Major. 

The problem that we have at the present time from our operation, 
into’ Willow Run which we think we can eliminate from operating 
with the air carrier service from Wayne Major is the flow. of traffic to 
Cleveland and to the east coast. At the present.the flow—(indicating 
chart 1) this is park intersection which is about 4 miles from Wayne 
Major. Our primary departure route to Cleveland is through, 
actually in front of the outer marker of the Wayne Major ILS and 
because of the traffic flow between Detroit and these are necessary 
evils that we have to live with right now. 

This factor can be eliminated if the aircraft are operating from 
Wayne Major. We have a capability of handling traffic to. the east 
from Wayne Major but we do not have equally as good a capability 
of handling traffic to the east from Willow Run. 

Mr. Mzaper. Mr. Gale, isn’t one of the reasons you are having those 
difficulties because these airports are so close together ? 

Mr. Gauze. Very true. The problem would be relieved if we had 
only one airport. Fdon’t think the proximity, Mr. Meader, is the:point 
in this particular case as much as the flow of traffic with respect. to 
the two airports. Let me clarify what Imean by that. 

If Willow Run were over here, say 5 miles further—say 5 miles 
further to the west, so you would have 15-mile separation, that would 
not alleviatethe problem. - 

So I doubt that this proximity—I think that was your point—the 
proximity is not the sole problem here. 

Mr. Mraper. Suppose Wayne Major instead of being put where it 
was built commencing in 1947 had been located somewhere on the 
northeast side of Detroit, would that have eliminated this crisscrossing 
that you speak of? 

Mr. Gate. I have a chart here to show that [indicating the addition 
in upper righthand corner of chart 2A]. Try as we may, we could 
not develop independent procedures for the airport assuming that 
such an airport were located at the existing Warren Airport. In view 
of the proximity of Selfridge, Windsor, Detroit City, Wayne Major, 
and Willow Run with the departure and back course arrival routes we 
have, there is just nothing left for Warren. The holding pattern for 
the jet-type operation into Warren, assuming that the business-type 
aircraft and any air carriers would operate from Warren with jet 
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ye ment, would have to come from this area [indicating area north 
0 Warved Airport] to make any type of an independent operation. 
However, we have a Navy caution area which the pattern [indicating ] 
would extend into, which would mean that this caution area used by 
the Navy would have to be rescinded. 

Whether or not this would be a problem, I don’t know, since it would 
depend on the Navy requirement for the caution area and their will- 
ingness or reluctance to cancel it. That is the only area available for 
jet holding pattern for Warren. Secondly, the only independent con- 
ventional holding pattern that we could develop without interfering 
with either 1 or 2 or 3 airports was at a location near Pontiac, Mich. 
(approximately 12 miles northwest of Warren Airport). A missed- 
approach procedure would have to be developed even though the ap- 

roach was clear here and the only missed approach that we would 
five would be to Windsor, which would nullify a simultaneous opera- 
tion at Windsor or at Detroit City. 

- Further, we have a very independent operation at Selfridge at the 
present. We are able to control traffic to and from Selfridge with 
very little regard to the overall metropolitan Detroit problem. War- 
ren brings the metropolitan Detroit problem right imto Selfridge’s 
back door, to the extent that where we have independent routes of 
egress and ingress to Selfridge from the west, we would no longer have 
them. We would be in essence eliminating approximately 180° of 
flexibility from Selfridge that they now enjoy. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are you saying that an airport in northeast Detroit 
is just not feasible right now ? 

Mr. Gare. The Northeast Airport, from a traffic-control standpoint, 
would give us the worst headache that we could have in the Detroit 
area. 

Mr. Meraper. It is totally unsafe from that standpcint ? 

Mr. Gate. I wouldn’t say it would ever be unsafe. ‘t would mean 
more delay for aircraft operating in the overall metropolitan area of 
Detroit. 
he Prapincer. Has this been made known to the Detroit author- 
ities ¢ 

Mr. Gaz. No; for this reason, we have never in the Office of Traf- 
fic Control or in our field facilities been requested to make a study 
of the Northeast Airport site. As a matter of fact we have never 
been given a site to study in that area. This presentation was made 
on the basis of actual newspaper clippings out of Detroit papers 
that indicated there were considerations for an airport in that area. 
As an illustration we have no idea of what the planners who have 
been: planning this airport have as to their runway configuration 
or precisely where it is located. This particular study on the pro- 
posed Warren Airport was made for this hearing. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Were you present at the presentation of Warren 
township this afternoon with the drawing of the proposed runway 
laid out on the table? 

Mr. Gate. Yes. 

Mr. Praprncer. Does the position of these runways conform to 
your drawing? 

Mr. Garz. We used the existing Warren Airport runway aline- 
ment, north/southeast/west and as I recall they used the same aline- 
ment. 
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Mr. Puaprncer. Are you just going to keep this information to 
yourself or are you going to volunteer it to the Detroit officials ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. They will get it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If I ask you for it now in writing will you give 
it to me in writing? 

Mr. Gatx. Yes. We will prepare it. 

Mr. Meaper. , I would like;to;have all of those charts. I think they 
might be very interesting in connection with his testimony. This 
has to do with the airspace problems in the Detroit area. 

(See appendix, exhibit 30, p. 1296.) 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. What would happen if we had a Windsor Air- 

ort ? 
. Mr. Gate. We have a Windsor Airport. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. If we developed that for a large city airport for 
Detroit ? 

Mr. Gate. It would mean that Detroit City and Windsor would 
be considered as one airport. There would be no possibility of an 
independent operation at the current Detroit City and the Windsor 
Airport, and there is none:‘now. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. But there would not be the problem such as you 
have in the Northeast Airport? 

Mr. Gaz. The problems would be lesser at Windsor. 

Mr. Younger. The problems would be 

Mr. Youncer. May I ask a question of Mr. McElroy ? 

Would you go ahead with the condemnation at the Northeast Air- 
port if you knew you would get no Federal money ? 

Mr. McEtroy. If I had anything to do with interpreting it I don’t 
think any reasonable person would. 

Mr. Youncer. He said the other day they needed another one over 
there. 

Mr. McE troy. As a replacement for Detroit City. 

Mr. Youncer. He is not against Northeast ? 

Mr. McEtroy. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gate. On the presentation of this information, these charts 
took a great deal of time to prepare and I am wondering if perhaps 
photographs of the various overlays with the base chart would satisfy 
you? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes; I think that would be just fine. 

Mr. Gate. We can do that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That’s fine. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. Madam Chairman, Mr. Gale had one other chart pre- 
— which does show the VFR traffic patterns of the two airports at 

illow Run and Wayne Major individually. That will take about 
2 minutes to show. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. All right, he may show it to us. 

Mr. Gate. These [indicating on chart 3] are Willow Run and 
Wayne Major Airports drawn to scale with a 4-mile circle from the 
center of the airport around each airport. 

These are VFR traffic patterns shown on here. The criteria utilized 
for the presentation on this chart is as specified, TSO-N-14. I have 
a copy, of TSO-N-14 that I will submit, if you like. 

(See appendix, exhibit 13, p. 1068.) 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Fine. 
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Mr. Gaz. Which explains the VFR traffic pattern in more detail. 
The inner rectangular pattern is for light aircraft of single-engine 
category, I speak now of single engine conventional cubs and aircraft 
of that nature. The larger pattern is for faster aircraft, DC—6, 
DC-7 type with the additional fact that a military jet will make either 
the fast aircraft pattern or the base commander at military installa- 
tions has the prerogative of establishing a tactical approach which 
would fit generally within the slower aircraft pattern. The tactical 
pattern is an approach over the active runway to half its distance, a 
very sharp 90° turn to the left, or right as the particular airport pro- 
cedure dictates, and approximately to the airport boundary, another 
90° turn and then a turn into final approach. I will flip these over- 
lays over rather hurriedly [indicating chart 3, with overlays]. They 
are merely the same pattern shown for all runways at both Willow 
Run and Wayne Major. 

These overlays show the VFR traffic patterns for all existing run- 
ways at both Wayne Major and Willow Run and the proximity of 
such traffic patterns, one to the other. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 

Mr. Puarrncer. Mr. Howell, may I ask you another question, 
please? Assuming that the difference or that Detroit Major costs as 
given to us this morning totals some $34 million, which would make 
a difference of $19 million rather than $4 million in the cost that it 
would take to prepare Detroit-Wayne Major, would your feeling still 
be the same as to the development of Detroit-Wayne Major as opposed 
to Willow Run? I assume that the fact that it would cost $4 million 
played some part in your decision that the Airport Use Panel’s deci- 
sion was a proper one, coupled with these other factors. 

Mr. Howe. Obviously the greater divergence in the cost would 
make it more difficult to support a decision because of the difficulty of 
supporting intangibles. 

But without seeing a detailed estimate of cost I don’t know what 
the $34 million would go into. As I tried to point out initially some 
$4,900,000 of that is work that is necessary to provide taxiways and 
access to the ends of the runways, which in itself is justifiable by the 
volume of traffic now on Willow Run; and siecidbetalig the three—— 

Mr. Puaprincer. You mean now on Wayne Major? 

Mr. Howext. I beg your pardon. Now on Wayne Major, yes, sir. 
And the three airports are somewhat comparable in total traffic move- 
ments, 
pt we Piarrncer. You mean Detroit City, Wayne Major and Willow 

un ? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes. 

Mr. Prartnegr. I think that information is in the Airport Use 
Panel report. Detroit City has 150,000. 

Mr. Jounson. That may be later information. 

Mr. Howet. The other 2 or 130,000 and 140,000, the 1955 figures— 
and I believe those are more current than the Use Panel figures. De- 
troit City Airport had 147,289 movements of all types in 1955. Detroit 
Wayne Major, 144,328 movements of all types. Detroit Willow Run, 
144,690 movements of all types. So you have roughly three airports 
with equal traffic volume. 
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But the $34 million must also include facilities which we do not 
believe would contribute to airport capacity or necessity. That would 
be the parallel E/W and the parallel NW/SE runways. 

Mr. ! INGER. Mr. McElroy, can you shed any light on this dis- 
parity ? 

Mr. McEtroy. Yes, I think I can. These figures of 34 million that 
you have there were based on requirements outlined by the airlines in 
negotiations. 

I think they double the hangar capacity that they now occupy at 
— Run and everything was enlarged upon, that is now at Willow 

un. 

Mr. Piaptneer. I understood that these figures were those figures 
that were furnished by the mayor to the airlines. 

Mr. McE troy. It is my recollection—and I was at the meeting— 
that there were no figures turned over to the airlines by the mayor, 
there was a discussion on figures between the airlines and the mayor 
and the mayor contrary to what this would seem to intimate attempted 
to show the airlines that it would not cost this amount of'money. Mr. 
Miller was at the meeting. 

Mr. Mitier. Madam Chairman, those figures were furnished by the 
mayor, Mayor Cobo and Mr. Leroy Smith. They did not go into a lot 
of detail as to what they would build up. The only figures that the 
airlines furnished at that time were an estimated $11 million for the 
replacement at today’s costs of 12 bays of hangar space presently 
occupied at Willow Run, the 12 bays of hangar space is 12 times 23,500 
square feet, 19,500 in the hangar proper, 4,500—if I might figure—if 
my figure is right, that is 24,000 each 4,500 in the tool, stockroom and 
workshops in back of the hangar bay. 

They took those figures, they estimated those figures on the basis of 
what the TWA, American Airlines, United Airlines, all of whom 
were represented at the meeting estimated 10 to 12 millions or 11 to 12 
millions and granted they were sketchy at the time with what were 
since supplemented by figures Mr. Baker gave us of 15 million or so 
and we will accept those figures if they think that is going to cost at 
Wayne Major at this time with construction costs up, heavens knows 
when we can get steel, there is a steel strike going on. We accepted 
those figures. That is how we build up to the $34 million figure. 

The other figures are the figures that Mr. Leroy Smith and the 
mayor gave us. 

Mr. Younger. Madam Chairman, there is certainly one figure that 
everybody seemed to agree and that was the cost of moving one airline 
which was 7 million, $7,775,000. That was pretty well agreed on 
today of moving the American Airline from Willow Run to Wayne 
Major. 

Mr. McEtroy. I have here before me minutes of the meeting that 
we were discussing and with permission I would be. glad to submit 
them or read them to you now. 

Mr. McExroy (reading) : 

Meeting at Detroit, Mich., November 17, 1955; present at the meeting were: 
Mr. L. C. Smith, road engineer, Wayne County Road Commission ; Mayor Cobo, 
mayor of Detroit; Mr. R. Wilson, representing Capital Airlines; Mr. G. Clay, 
representing Trans-World Airlines; Mr. Henry Baker, airport manager, Detroit- 
Wayne, Major Airport; Mr. John P. McElroy, personnel director, Wayne County 
Road Commission. 
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All other airlines were represented except North Central. Mr. Smith opened 
the meeting by saying that his organization had had preliminary negotiations 
with American Airlines with respect to having American move their operations 
from Willow Run to Detroit-Wayne Major. He stated that they were prepared 
to make equitable arrangements with the other airlines on the basis of the pre- 
liminary negotiated arrangements with American. 

Mayor Cobo stated that the financing of the county’s portion of the airport 
improvement cost would be raised by revenue bonds and that it was anticipated 
they would have a reasonable rate of interest. 

Mr. Smith stated that they were prepared to offer the same terms to the other 
six airlines as were offered to American, however, in planning airport improve- 
ments and the financing thereof it was necessary that they know precisely 
what the airlines required. He pointed out that the chairman of the airlines 
committee had estimated cost of airport improvements at $24 million, whereas 
the county estimated the improvements would cost approximately $10 million. 
Mr. Wilson replied that he was disturbed because no prospectus have been pre- 
sented to his committee and was also disturbed because 1 of the airlines had been 
approached with an offer without the knowledge of the other 6 airlines. In 
addition, he stated that they were concerned because they did not know what 
facilities were to be provided by the ceunty in any airport improvement program. 

Mayor Cobo asked that the airlines outline their requirements. Mr. Clay 
stated that their committee had presented an outline of the space now used by 
the airlines at Willow Run to Mr. Richardson (Mr. Richardson is director of 
public works of the city of Detroit.) Mr. Clay also stated that they had an 
engineering study made of the airline space requirements at Willow Run as they 
had been anticipating spending considerable funds on improvement of the Willow 
Run terminal and that report indicated that they would need approximately 30 
percent more space than was now being used at Willow Run. 

Mr. Smith stated that their program was so arranged that American and/or 
other airlines could move to Wayne County in approximately 2 years. He also 
went into some detail as to the method of financing all of the airport improve- 
ments. He has agreements from the airlines covering a period of 20 years. 

Mr. Baker presented plans showing a 4-year improvement program to expand 
and extend the airport facilities. For example, the program would include suf- 
ficient apron for 30 loading stations, additional taxiways so that the runways 
would have parallel taxiway systems. The auto parking area was planned to 
accommodate 3,000 cars. He estimated that the cost of the airport work in the 
4-year program would amount to between 10 and 12 million dollars. This amount 
includes expansion of the present administration building to the extent of $1,300,- 
000 which would provide space only for American Airlines. 

Mr. Baker then presented schematic drawings showing space layout for an 
ultimate administration building sufficiently large to accommodate the other air- 
lines. This building would contain approximately 300,000 square feet and was es- 
timated to cost approximately $414 million in addition to the $1,300,000 mentioned 
above. 

Mr. Smith stated that the amounts and program outlined above did not in- 
clude hangars as hangar construction was to be the responsibility of the par- 
ticular airlines. He felt that the cost of the hangars could be amortized over a 
period of 18 years by the rental contracts with the county providing aid to the 
airlines in financing. ; 

At this point there was a long detailed discussion concerning the use and ef- 
fectiveness of financing through revenue bonds and various types thereof, with 
Mayor Cobo taking the lead in the discussion. 

Mr. Baker was asked to, and promised to, furnish the airlines group with 
copies of the plans showing the improvement program. Mr. Wilson estimated 
that the airlines would need nine hangars to begin operations at Detroit-Wayne 
Major. Nine hangars would provide 2 for American, 2 for Capital, and 1 each 
for each of the other airlines. 


Mrs. GrirFirus. Do you have a total figure there that they came up 
with? 

Mr. McEtroy (reading) : 

There was a detailed discussion as to the gross amount of funds to be put into 


Wayne County Airport and it was generally agreed that it would amount to ap- 
proximately $27 million. 
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This amount would include $9 million to be spent by one mode or another by 
the airlines for hangars and would include approximately $714 million of the 
county’s share with the balance to be paid by the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

I might say this for the record. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That was in 1955 that that meeting was held? 

Mr. McEtroy. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirritus, Where did your $15 million figure come from? 

Mr. Howe. From project requests submitted by Wayne County 
dated November 28, 1955, outlining, I presume, the same airport de- 
velopment program which was just mentioned, but which has a total 
estimated cost, based on Wayne County’s estimates, of $13,824,000. 

Of that, as I show in this tabulation, $2,229,000 is needed for the 
present activity at the airport. 

Mrs, Grirrirus. You say that their total then was based on $13 
million ? 

Mr. Howe ut. For airport improvements. That does not include 
the complete terminal building. It does not include the airline 
hangars. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then this $15 million is not much of a comparative 
figure, is it? 

Mr. Howern. The $15 million is purely a comparative figure on the 
basis that we have included—we have charged against a move of the 
airlines to Wayne Major Airport—only the excess over that which is 
now needed for the present type of activity there. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. In Wayne Major? 

Mr. Howe. Yes. 

Mr. McEtroy. Madam Chairman, if I may, the discrepancy is this 
that Mr. Howell is outlining what they would participate in with 
Federal funds. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. May I ask, then, are you contemplating spending 
$12 million at Wayne Major no matter Ss happens ? 

Mr. Howetz. No. What I say is that of the $13 million total 

Mrs. Grirrirus. In which you were going to participate? 

Mr. Howetx. No. On the basis of the requests for Federal assist- 
ance which we have not agreed to participate in, we could justify par- 
ticipation in 50 percent of $3,229,000, merely to provide adequate taxi- 
way facilities to reach the ends of the runways. In other words, com- 
plete that portion of the master plan, plus some additional automobile 
parking areas, some road improvements, but not all requested, and the 
cargo building and some cargo apron to take care of the cargo air 
carriers now utilizing the facilities of that airport. 

In addition, the facilities needed for airline use which includes more 
apron, the first unit of a terminal building, additional parking 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Obviously if all the airlines come over there, you 
will have to have more than the first unit of the terminal building. 
You will have to have a whole terminal building. 

Mr. Howett. Yes; I have that in here. 

Mrs. Grirritus. In the $15 million figure? 

Mr. Howett. Yes. I did not include in the $15 million the $3,229,- 
664 for facilities that are needed by present users of the airport—for 
present use of the airport. s a 

Mrs. Grirrirus. They do not need a terminal building for the 
present use of the airport. They have a terminal building. 
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Mr. Howe t. I have not included that in there. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. One of the figures you did not include anyhow is 
that there is one comparison that is not made here and that comparison 
would be to leave the airlines at Willow Run which has cost you a 
total of $150,000 apparently, isn’t that right? 

Isn’t that what the CAA has paid out to date? 

Mr. Howex.. Something like that, in Federal funds. 

ones Grirrirus. That comparison ought to be in here too, don’t you 
think ¢ 

Mr. Howe tt. I have not included past expenditures at either air- 
port. This was an analysis. 

Mr. Youncer. Just one question. 

Are you including in that three-million-some-odd dollars $1,900,000 
that is now tentatively allocated ? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Younger. That is included in there? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Younger. Then how much more in addition to what you have 
now tentatively allocated are you prepared to put into Wayne Major 
under these requests that you have before you ? 

Mr. Howe ut. If adequate funds are available—— 

Mr. Youncer. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Howetu. We would certainly be willing to participate in 50 
percent of the cost of the facilities needed by the present users of the 
airport or $3,229,000 which would be approximately $1,600,000. 

Mr. Youncer. But you have already exceeded that by $300,000, 
haven’t you? 

Given them $1,975,000? 

Mr. Howe... Conditioned as I stated this morning on some arrange- 
ment being made for some air carrier use because that includes the 
terminal building, if no airline moves over they do not need that ter- 
minal building. 

I am developing the extent to which we would be willing to par- 
ticipate. 

r. Youncer. You have a tentative allocation now of $1,975,000, 
I believe it is. 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. All right. 

Now you have requests there that you have made up taking into 
consideration the requests of Wayne Major to the extent of some $15 
million in comparative costs. 

Mr. Howe tu. That is total Federal and sponsor costs; yes. 

Mr. Youneer. Now then for the completion of everything that you 
have there for which you have voqneatah how much are you prepared 
to allocate over and above the $1,975,000? 

Mr. Howe tt. I have todo some figuring here. 

Mr. Youneer. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Howetu. We are in no position to forecast our ability or will- 
ingness to undertake any additional improvements at any airport, 
because each program has to be evaluated and let each project stand 
on its own merits, Mr. Younger. 

We have allocated $1,900,000, approximately, to this airport. 
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Wayne County has requested Federal participation in 50 percent of 
$13,824,000 or $6,900,000. 

We on the basis of our analysis of their requests say that $5,682,000 
represents the cost of work that is not required either at this time 
or may never be required because it offers no potentialities for higher 
traffic capacity. 

It includes two additional parallel runways. 

Mr. Younaer. Then that leaves how much? 

Deduct your 5 million, then what do you have? 

Mr. Howext. That leaves a total Federal participation, over and 
above what we have already tentatively allocated, of shat $2.3 million. 

Mr. Younger. He is shaking his head down there. He does not 
want to build the airport on that basis, do you? 
errr We would have to, but we are hoping they are more 

iberal. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But they are getting worse. 

Do you have any further questions? 

Does anybody have any further questions? 

Mr. Piarrneer. Can I ask the $64,000 question? What do we do 
now, Mr. Howell, or Mr. Morris? 

Here the airlines are reluctant to move from Willow Run. What 
happens to the Airport Use Panel’s recommendations from here on 
in, in view of that reluctance ? 

Mr. Howez. Mr. Plapinger, to speak for the CAA, as I concluded, 
in my prepared statement, it would be highly desirable for one agency 
to control and operate all of the airports in any single metropolitan 
area. 

Had that one agency been in existence, operating all of Detroit’s 
airports, there would have been no need for the use panel undertaking 
the problem because the military could have worked out with that 
single agency the very problem that the use panel undertook—and 
that was the best civil-military utilization of Detroit’s airports. 

I have no specific solution to offer to the situation. It was my hope 
and expectation that the panel report would be accepted by all con- 
cerned, that the advantages of this proposed mode of operation would 
be realized more than they have been realized, and that the problem 
would work itself out through following the recommendations of the 
use panel. 

Further than that, I have no current recommendation as to a mode 
of procedure. 

Mr. Puiapincer. Mr. Morris, can you shed any light on this? 

Mr. Younger. May I ask one question ? 

Then using hindsight now, you would say that if the county of 
Wayne or the city of Detroit had taken the airport when it was 
offered—Willow Run, when it was offered and before the University 
of Michigan took it, they would then have 1 unit, 1 body operating 
the airport there and everything would have been settled; is that 
right? 

‘Mr. Howe. From hindsight standpoint; yes. 

Mr. Youncer. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Yet creating an authority may not have the desired 
effect because they would have to respect existing contractual 
obligations. 

Mr. Howett. That is right. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Plapinger, I naturally have no solution to this. 
1 was chairman of the hearing of the panel and am no longer chairman 
of the working group. 

We rotate that chairmanship among the members. I feel it would 
be entirely possible to work out the recommendations of the panel by 
a followthrough by the local community and the establishment of the 
authority that Mr. Howell was speaking of. 

I believe it is certainly within their legal abilities to do it, and 
within, I think it should be within, their desire to settle this problem 
which has been current before Detroit, at least for 10 years. 

The member agencies of the panel will have to make up their own 
minds what they will do to carry out the recommendations that they 
have agreed to. 

Mr. Grirrirus. I want to thank all of you for appearing here. 

You have been most patient and very kind and very helpful and we 
appreciate the fact no end. 

Thank you. 

Lied committee is adjourned and tomorrow we will meet at 10 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, July 19, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 19, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LeGcaL AND MoNerary AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATION! 
Dect ath 0. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Martha W. Griffiths (acting 
chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Meader and Younger. 
Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel. 
Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Morrow, do you swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Morrow. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF COLE H. MORROW, PAST PRESIDENT AND MEMBER, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL BUSINESS AIRCRAFT ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mrs. GrirrirHs. Will you give your name to the reporter, please? 

Mr. Morrow. Cole H. Morrow, National Business Aircraft Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. Morrow. No,I donot. I have an outline. 

Mrs, GrirrirHs. Very well. 

Mr. Morrow. While the outline may look rather long I will be 
rather brief. 

—_ Grirrirus. May we have a brief biographical background, 
please 

Mr. Morrow. Yes; I will be very glad to _— it to you. 

I am presently a member of the board of directors of the National 
Business Aircraft Association. I was formerly the chairman of the 
board of directors, the past president of the association. 

I have been a pilot since 1929, and I currently hold a valid pilot’s 
certificate, and I do about 300 to 500 hours of flying a year myself. 

I earn my living as the director of plant engineering of the J. I. 
Case Co., in Racine, Wis. 

I have been connected with various Washington aviation committees 
and activities of the Government since 1948, and of particular im- 
portance today, I think, is that I was a member of the VORTAC 
Committee No. 1, and I think you are familiar now with what the 
VORTAC Committee was—a special advisory committee No. 1 of the 
reconstituted Air Navigation Development Board in 1953. 

I have served as a member of the NAV Panel, as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
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nautics, as a member of the Civil Aviation Air Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee, on the Industrial Aviation Advisory Committee of the CAA; 
and probably some others that I cannot recall at the moment. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Tell me what the National Business Aircraft Asso- 
ciation is. 

Mr. Morrow. The National Business Aircraft Association is an 
organization whose members are companies, corporations, partner- 
ships and individuals who own and operate their own aircraft as part 
of their business operations and in'‘carrying on their business activities. 

Our membership is limited to that group so as not to include other 
aviation organizations which represent other segments of the industry. 
These are strictly business operations. 

All of the members must have aircraft flown by professional pilots. 
It is not an organization of companies who have an airplane listed in 
their name but who fly it only on a weekend because it is a handy 
gimmick to privately own an airplane. 

Mr. Meaper. Could you tell us, Mr. Morrow, something about the 
growth of the segment of the industry which you represent; that ‘is, 
how many planes, how many members you have, and so on? 

Mr. Morrow. I will be very glad to, Mr. Meader. 

Business flying has had its phenomenal growth—and it is phenom- 
enal—since World War II. I think at the end of World War II 
there might have been as many as 1,000 so-called. business airplanes 
in the United States. 

Today there is in excess of 25,000 business airplanes which are 
operated by about 10,000 corporations. 

The best indication I can give you as to the amount of flying is that 
last year, 1955, business airplanes flew in excess of 4,200,000 hours, 
which was more than 1 million hours above the combined total of all 
of the scheduled airlines of the entire country, or about 30 percent 
more than the scheduled airlines. 

The estimates which we have made of the growth.of airplanes total 
80,000 business airplanes by 1965, of which approximately 12,000 will 
be multiengine airplanes, and the balance will be 4- and 5-passenger 
high-performance single-engine airplanes of 2,500 pounds gross weight 
and above. 

Weare estimating there will probably be about 300 jet and turboprop 
type aircraft in operation by that time. 

The growth. of business flying has gone somewhat unnoticed, I 
believe, even in aviation circles, because companies that operate an 
airplane as part of their business activities do not publicize it, they 
don’t have sales departments to sell it. It is just another tool in the 
business. Since we go about our operations quietly and without any 
fanfare or publicity or sales promotion, and also since we have the best 
safety record in the business, this development has taken place very 
quietly and without too much fanfare until a great many people are 
surprised to learn the extent of business flying that exists right now. 

Mr. Meaprr. What basis do you have for the statistics you have 
given us? 

Mr. Morrow. It is derived from the number of corporations in 
existence that could:and'should use an airplane divided by two, assum- 
ing that half of them won’t do it assuming they should probably, and 
using the approximate number of airplanes per corporation today, and 
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then relating that to the growth that we have had since 1947 through 
1955. 

Mr. Meaper. You speak now of your estimates ? 

Mr. Morrow. In other words, as all estimates are, it is an educated 
guess based upon the best facts that we can find. 

Mr. Meaper. I was not speaking about the estimates. I am glad 
to have that. I-was speaking about the statistics you gave us about 
25,000 aircraft in business flying today and 10,000 corporations. 

r. Morrow. Those are actual statistical facts which have been 
obtained both by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and also the 
Aircraft Industries Association. 

While I did not bring the actual statistical information on that, 
we have tried to use either official statements of the CAA or, in the 
case of the Aircraft Industries Asso¢iation we have used their figures. 
We also have figures that we have obtained independently. They are 
all so close to each other that we think it is to our advantage to use 
AIA figures since they are supposed to be more of an authority on 
the subject. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if you could submit some memorandum or 
some detail on the statistics given us, showing the source of the figures? 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Could you supply that? 

Mr. Morrow. That can be supplied and I would be very happy to 
do it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If we may have it then, please ? 

Mr. Meaper. If you could show it by years if you have it in that 
form to show this growth. You have given us a guess that there were 
1,000 at the end of World War IT and 25,000 today. If you have those 
statistics by years it would be interesting for the committee to have 
in its files, whether or not we would put it in the record. 

Mr. Morrow. I will be glad to do that. Those figures are available. 

(See appendix, exhibit 31, p. 1304.) 

There is one other peculiarity of our association to which I would 
like to call your attention before I go into the outline of the statement 
[ have here. We are the only aviation organization which does not 
have what I would call a selfish motive. We are not in the revenue 
operation business. We are not an organization to seek favors or direct 
benefits to our members. 

The operators of business aircraft, in other words, do not derive 
their income from airplanes and we are more representative of the 
interest of operating business-airplanes. 

Is that all of the questions for the moment ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes; you may proceed. 

Mr. Morrow. Madam Chairman, I consider it a sincere privilege 
and pleasure to appear before this committee because I think the work 
that you have been doing is very valuable, and will be very valuable, 
in shaping aviation policy in the future. 

I know that it is an excellent job you are doing. 

Also, since I understand I am the anchor man on this thing that 
I have the easy part of it since most everyone else has covered most 
of the subjects, and I will be commenting mostly on what somebody 
else may already have said, merely since they got here first. 

We mentioned the growth of business flying a few moments ago. 
We feel that its growth will continue to be phenomenal and that this 
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segment of the aviation industry, which already is the Jargest segment 
of civil aviation, has specific requirements and needs that must be 
taken into account in all aviation planning and programing, whether 
it be for airports, navigation aids, traffic control, or any other facilities. 

In some cases our requirements parallel those of the airlines. In 
some cases they parallel those of the military, and in many cases we 
have several that are peculiar only to business flying, and I suppose in 
some cases we have the same requirements as the private pilot, private 
aircraft owner. 

In the outline of the opning remarks to the chairman I would like 
to direct my remarks first with regard to the Federal airport-aid pro- 

ram. 
. The greatest limitation that we have today on the utilization of 
business airplanes is the lack of adequate airport facilities on a wide- 
spread and national basis. 

Although there are 19,000 communities in the United States of 
10,000 population and higher, there is a grand total of approximately 
6,400 airports in the entire United States. 

The decentralization of industrial activities which has been taking 
place in the past 10 years has been a contributing factor to the growth 
in business flying, and the further decentralization brings about a 
requirements for airports in industrial communities so that business 
liaison can be maintained with those communities. 

I think in Mr. Howell’s charts he showed you that the criteria for 
establishing the need for an individual airport was not confined to 
the vicinity of that community alone but to the other communities 
that would want to come there and transact business. 

The business aircraft operators have an interest in every airport in 
the country. We feel that the Federal airport-aid program should be 
directed in such a manner as to expand the number of airports through- 
out the country so that air transportation can be broadened and utilized 
to a greater advantage of business and commerce as well as the sched- 
uled air-travel carriers. 

Just as a matter of record and for your information, while there are 
some 6,400 airports in the United States, the scheduled airlines serve 
only about 500, so that you can immediately see that for every place 
that you can go on the scheduled airlines there are many times that 
number of places you can go with your own airplane, plus the fact 
that you can cross airway routes criss-cross in going from one off air- 
wey community to another off airway community direct, so the poten- 
tial utilization of the business airplane becomes infinite as compared 
to the utilization of scheduled air transportation in a business. 

perionsly the need for airports to expand this type of flying is 
evident. 

There is a precedent. Shortly after World War I the automobile 
was integrated into business activity as a business tool. This brought 
about a requirement for better highways and more highways, and in 
like manner since World War II the integration of the airplane into 
business activities as a tool has created a demand for improved and 
expanded airport facilities. 

I think all of the limitations as to why communities have not taken 
the initiative in obtaining airport aid have been adequately covered by 
others so I will not go into that except to second somewhat the remarks 
about the amount of redtape that a small community has to go 
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through, and the availability of the talent, specialized talent, engineers 
and the like, as compared to the organized, well-equipped talent of 
the large metropolitan airports which have in past history obtained the 
lion’s share of the Federal airport funds. 

It is a fact that in the original national-airport plan approximately 
85 percent of all of the money appropriated by Congress went into less 
than 30 airports in the United States. . 

This is in spite of the fact that the original objective of the national- 
airport plan was to expand airport facilities and to create airports 
where none existed, and to improve airports where they were inade- 
quate, and the plan envisioned a very broad program of new airports in 
outlying communities so that air transportation could be made more 
nationwide instead of being concentrated as we now have it. 

Mrs. Gaetrrrtus. Would you suggest that one of the possible reasons 
for putting all of the money into those 30 airports was, first, the lack 
of needed funds; and, secondly, that no one could conceive of the tre- 
mendous growth, so those airports that were already established and 
organized made the first requests for such money as was available? 

r. Morrow. I think that that is true. Of course, in the original 
airport plan business flying needs were not anticipated, and obviously 
were not provided for. 

Secondly, a great many communities didn’t fully realize their air- 
port needs until the larger and well-organized and well-equipped com- 
munities had grabbed off the lion’s share of the funds. 

, Also, I think thatthe original airport plan had limitations on small 
communities that made it very difficult for them to want to take the 
initiative in providing an airport. 

The present airport plan has alleviated some of those limitations but 
not entirely. 

One of 2 factors which we do not feel is given adequate considera- 
tion in evaluating the need for an airport, and therefore the decision 
to make a grant-in-aid, is the industrial activity of the community. 
The criteria has usually been based on the number of airplanes that 
exist in a community, the potential airmail, and the potential airline 
customers; but the real value of a community, an industrial commu- 
nity, nonairline type, or even if it has airline service on a limited 
scale, is the industrial activity of that community and the number 
of airplanes that can fly into that community and transact business 
with that community. 

Mr. Youneer. Is it not true that the States themselves must share 
the lion’s share of the responsibility with regard to these applications 
because they fly through the States? 

Mr. Morrow. In most States they go through a State aeronautics 
commission, or a similar organization, and they try to serve as a co- 
ordinator in allocating the funds available to the most critically need- 
ed airports, and also to assist: local communities that may not have the 
facilities themselves to actively carry on the paperwork connected 
with this. 

Mr. Youncrr. But the Federal Government has not put money into 
an airport where it does not have the O. K. of the State organization, 
and the State consent. 

Mr. Morrow. I don’t know definitely that that is so but I think you 
are probably correct, Mr. Younger. 
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Mr. Younger. So that the States themselves must share the chief 
responsibility for the distribution of these funds if they have been 
improperly distributed. : us 

Mr. Morrow. I don’t say they have been improperly distributed. 

Mr. Youncer. Or unproportionately distributed. th 

Mr. Morrow. I say they have been disproportionately distributed, 
sir. 

Mr. Piaprnerr. I am sorry I didn’t hear the colloquy, but the im- 

tus for airport development in the State must originate in the 

tate. Isn’t that so? . 4 ate 

Mr. Morrow. Yes. One of the things that handicapped the original 
airport plan was the lack of initiative by either the State or the local 
community since the Federal Government did not go out and say 
“Took, I have money. Why don’t you get going and I will help you 
build an airport.” B et) 

It was necessary for the local community to take the initative and 
develop certain criteria and basis for their airport, and then:go with 
well-established justification for the airport, first, usually to the State 
commission—that is not true in all States—and then finally to the Air- 
port Division of the Civil Aeronautics Administration which was ad- 
ministering it; so that the initiative had to start at the grassroots. It 
did not start from the top down. 

Mr. Puapincer. That is no different today, is it? 

Mr. Morrow. It is still the same situation, sir. 

Mr. Youncrr. Then would you advocate the Government going on 
a promotional basis? 

r. Morrow. No, sir. I would advocate that the criteria for con- 
sidering the desirability of applications take into account one addi- 
tional Tasiee: which is the industrial or business flying need of the 
community as compared to the airmail and airline needs. 

Mr. Younger. I would agree with you on that. 

Mr. Morrow. That is the point I am trying to make, sir. 

Any other questions on the airport aid program before I proceed ? 

Mrs, Grirrirus. I would like to ask a question on that point. Last 
fall, I believe it was, they were about to close some airports in northern 
Michigan. I remember that I received quite a few communications 
to that effect. 

Those airports in general were serving the tourist area. Would 
you consider such traffic a sufficiently good reason for the Federal 
Government to consider aid? 

Mr. Morrow. Mrs. Griffiths, I don’t think that is something on 
which I am in a position to comment. From the segment of the in- 
dustry that I represent, we use our airplanes for business, and I don’t 
think the tourist business is part of our activity. 

I would think that the State aviation commissioners and the State 
aviation representatives and the chamber of commerce type of repre- 
sentatives could best answer your question because I am not at all 
familiar with the tourist requirements for aircraft. | 

Mrs. Grirrirns. In Michigan the tourist business is second only 
to the auto industry. 

Mr. Morrow. I would think it would be very important, then, to 
consider it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It is an important business there. 
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Mr. Morrow. But I would not want to make any comment on that 
because I think it is an area on which I am not qualified to comment. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Morrow. Next I would like to comment with regard to the air- 
traffic control situation. 

Business airplanes constitute a relatively small percentage of our 
present so-called IFR air traffic on the airways. ‘This is in spite of 
the fact we are still doing more hours of flying. 

One of the reasons for this is that a great deal of our flying is 
off airways. Asa matter of fact, we don’t like to follow the airways 
because it is usually out of our way to follow airways to go from one 
off airway point to another off airway point. 

In effect, we fly cross airways to a very large extent; but, neverthe- 
less, we have a very definite and growing requirement for traffic con- 
trol which you might say is on an area basis rather than a route basis. 

Our present traffic control system was developed to meet an envi- 
sioned requirement of airplanes all flying down a very narrow airway 
25 miles wide, and these airways were laid out between the principal 
metropolitan cities of the country, and those same airways have been 
expanded to include many other communities, but in general they are 
still small, narrow strips of airspace over which traffic control is main- 
tained. 

I think that this traffic control system was envisioned primarily to 
meet the requirements of scheduled air carriers, and I think that the 
narrow strip type of airway concept will continue to meet the ‘ma- 
jority of airline type of operations. 

However, we have a requirement for area-type traffic control, and 
while we, have not done a great deal of complaining about it, the re- 
quirement is growing every day, and the present concept of air traflic 
control only along an airway must be modified, we think, to include 
an area traflic control basis. 

This, incidentally, corresponds and paraliels a requirement that the 
military has, the Air Force in particular, where they do not wish to 
fly along an airway, either. They wish to have complete traflic con- 
trol on an area basis. We are in agreement for once on that one. 

Mr. Prarrnerr. The question of flying off airways is something 
which came to the attention of the subcommitttee in connection with 
the Grand Canyon crash. 

, Is oe any feeling on the part of NBAA that this is a hazardous 
actor 

Mr. Morrow. Yes, it is hazardous. Outside of the near misses that 
have occurred in the terminal areas the majority of them have oc- 
curred off airways. 

While I do not have any actual military figures on their near misses, 
I understand that they have the same situation, that it is an off-air- 
way type of hazard. 

With respect to the Grand Canyon accident, both airplanes were 
considerably off the airway, and technically neither was subject. to 
air traffic control separation. You are strictly on your own when you 
are off airways. 

Mr. Prarrncer. But you agree there is an increased hazard, and yet 
you say you would prefer to fly off the airways? 
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Mr. Morrow. The nature of our flying is such that we do most of our 
flying off airways. 

We feel that the traffic control, planning for traffic control, must 
include the entire area of the country rather than a few strips, which 
would have included the area where this crash oceurred, so that those 
airplanes would have been under actual control rather than going it 
alone as they were doing. 

Mr. Youncrr. Can you give us a percentage or a number of acci- 
dents in your association as compared with flights?’ Have you such 
statistics ? 

Mr. Morrow. I don’t have them with me, sir, but we have the 
statistics on business flying accidents per thousand hours of flying. 

It is not practical for us to keep accident statistics on the same basis 
that the scheduled airlines do. Their statistics are based on passenger 
miles, whereas our basis for statistics obviously is either per thousand 
hours of flying or plane miles traveled. We do have those statistics. 

In general, and if I look here a moment I think I have the figures 
from 1949 to 1956—no, I don’t have it with me. 

I can furnish that information and I will be very glad to do it. 

Mr. Youncer. Will you furnish it? I think it would be very 
important. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Yes. 

(See appendix, exhibit 31, p. 1304.) 

Mr. Piarrxerr. Especially in view of your statement that you had 
the best safety record in the business. 

Mr. Morrow. If you want to put it on a passenger-mile basis, I can 
make this statement: Over a 5-year period, 1950 through 1955, we had 
less than one-half the fatality index of the scheduled airlines. 

Mr. Piarrneer. What about on a mileage basis, not passenger 
mileage ¢ 

Mr. Morrow. Then we are very much better, very, very much better. 

Mr. Piaprncer. What I was interested in was that you said the air- 
lines keep their safety statistics on the basis of passenger-miles. Are 
there not statistics maintained by the scheduled airlines on the basis 
of miles flown ? 

Mr. Morrow. None that I know of, sir. They are all on a passenger- 
miles basis. 

We are presently working with the National Safety Council to set 
up statistics on business flying on a realistic basis that is applicable 
to our type of operation, which doesn’t mean to infer that the statistics 
kept on airline operation is not on a proper basis. I think it probably 
is. It isan entirely different type of flying, different type of operation. 

I will be glad to furnish the committee with the accident statistics 
over, say, the last 5 years. 

Mrs. Grirritus. We will be happy to have such statistics. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Morrow, I remember in your recital of your 
biographical sketch your having served on a number of committees. 
I assume those were all industry advisory committees and you never 
have been a Government official ? : 

Mr. Morrow. No; I never have been a Government official. 

Mr. Mraper. So these are all industry advisory committees? 

Mr. Morrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. On how may different committees, industry advisory 
committees, have youserved? Is it 10,12,more? 
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Mr. Morrow. I would say it is at least 10. I know it is at least 10 
and possibly more, sir. I haven’t tried to keep too much of a record, 
or to recall them from memory. I know I could name off probably 10. 

Mr. Meaper. Are you familiar with testimony given particularly 
by industry and trade association representatives before this committee 
criticizing the operation of the Air Coordinating Committee and the 
Air Navigation Development Board ? 

avr Morrow. I have some remarks down here a little later on that 
subject. 

r. Meaper. Excuse me. I didn’t know you were not through. 

Mr. Morrow. I will be glad to go into that right now if you like. 

I am not familiar with all the remarks that have been made. I have 
read in the various aviation journals comments made by other people, 
and my feeling with regard to those committees is that they are helpful 
to a degree but that the obstruction and confusion and the delay that 
they cause more than offsets a great deal of their advantage. 

We believe very strongly that Congress has established the statutory 
responsibility, and obviously that carries with it the statutory author- 
ity, with respect to air-traffic control and the control of aircraft 
throughout the country, and we do not believe that the administrator 
or administrators of that responsibility can either assign, delegate, or 
abdicate that responsibility and authority and vest it in advisory or 
investigative or working groups, or investigative committees or work- 
ing groups, since, obviously, those groups can only discuss and recom- 
mend but they cannot implement. A great deal of time is lost in 
getting on with what should be done, waiting for committees and 
working groups to come up with a recommendation when those people 
in authority and responsible for the operations know what should be 
done long in advance. 

They couldn’t do their job unless they were well aware of what 
should be done, but they are limited or handicapped in taking action, 
waiting for working groups and committees. 

We have that situation right now with regard to the VOR/DME- 
TACAN situation. We are waiting for this working group and that 
working grep when these working groups long past their usefulness 
in oe the problem, because regardless of what they come up 
with it will not change the position of any one of the participating 
members. It is just a rehash of figures, and, as I put it, the pot of 
cabbage is kept boiling, and the more it boils the worse it smells. 

We are disgusted with the lack of progress, with the delays that 
handicap progress, that handicap the utilization of aircraft, that 
handicap air traffic control, that handicap safety because of one taking 
away the authority, or the ability, to act—and this is the CAA who 
is responsible for running the airways—to act and implement the 
system so they can do the job. 

I have read of testimony criticizing the CAA. I don’t think that 
is entirely justified. Their lack of activity or lack of progress is not 
justified because I think too many Monday morning quarterbacks 
are trying to criticize what has gone on when they were not on the 
field and do not know what is required to do the job. 

, Mrs. GrirritHs. Where do you think the criticism should properly 
odge ? 

Mr. Morrow. I think it lies in three areas. 
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No. 1, there has been a deficiency of administrative personnel, lack 
of courage, lack of initiative, and a tendency to again vacillate by 
assigning decisions to working groups and committees when the re- 
sponsibility rested in some individual. 

Secondly 

Mr. Meaper. Now you speak of CAA personnel ? 

Mr. Morrow. I understood you were referring particularly to the 
CAA. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Morrow. I think the administration of CAA has been handi- 
‘apped by limitations in the Department of Commerce which were 
unjustified. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Limitations as to money ? 

Mr. Morrow. Both money and ability to carry out their responsi- 
bility to do what needed to be done. The Administrator who is by 
congressional act the man responsible for administering these aviation 
matters is subject to control, too much control and limitation by the 
Department of Commerce, particularly the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce. That situation is greatly improved at the present time over 
what it was, I think there is evidence to indicate that Mr. Roths- 
child is trying to let go of something that he inherited. He inherited 
too much control but it was not something which he apparently could 
let go. Thisis merely an observation. 

Mr. Lowen is very capable and already has demonstrated excellent 
qualities of leadership, initiative, and the ability to carry out his 
responsibilities. 

The next area where I think the trouble lies is that the Congress 
has cut across and undermined the lines of responsibility and author- 
ity indirectly, and possibly innocently, I don’t know, by appropri- 
ating money to other Government agencies to carry out research and 
development and other activities which are clearly the responsibility 
of the CAA. 

Then we later face a clash because this agency wants to dictate what 
the responsible agency should do. 

Mrs. Grirritus. What other agencies particularly / 

Mr. Morrow. I refer particularly now to the TACAN issue, for 
example. 

Congress has appropriated, or rather money appropriated by Con- 
gress has been used by the Department of Defense in the develop- 
ment of navigation aids which they are now demanding be included 
in the common system, the common air navigation system, and which 
the agency that operates the common system, which is the CAA, says 
“T can’t live with.” 

At the same time the CAA has been denied funds to do development 
and research work. 

Had these funds been channeled in the right direction, we wouldn’t 
have a great many of the present clashes that we have, and the 
TACAN-VOR/DME argument is a marvelous example. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Of course, that money was appropriated to De- 
fense without the appropriators knowing it would be used that way. 

Mr. Morrow. I said Congress was probably innocent, they didn’t 
knowingly do it this way. 

Certainly we should profit by our experience and in the future we 
should be careful that we are not appropriating money to be used 
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for simultaneous research work which later on causes an additional 
conflict. 

In other words, we believe that there should be single responsibility 
and authority for the operation of the airways of the country. That 
has been done, that has been established by Congress, and it 1s vested 
in the CAA. 

We also believe that at the same time responsibility for developing 
the tools with which they are to operate should be in the same agency ; 
and then you have single responsibility, one place you can go and ask 
“Why hasn’t traffic control been improved ?” 

There is then no shaking off of the responsibility for the deficiency 
because they then have the responsibility for determining what should 
be done, and certainly they know what is needed because they operate 
the airways every day, they operate the traffic controls system. They 
= pee ane and direct nowledge of what tools are required to do 
the job, 

Secondly, having that requirement and the responsibility for its 
performance, they must then automatically have also the authority for 
what tools they are going to use, Otherwise you will have a case of 
where it will be like the Air Force developing an airplane to be used 
by the Navy ona carrier. 

The Navy would say “It is a fine airplane but I cannot use it.” 

We have a situation today of traffic control procedures being devel- 
oped by the Air Force, of which sooner or later they will want to de- 
mand that the CAA take them over, whereas I don’t say that it won’t 
work, I think it is economically impractical for the traffic control 
systems that have been developed by the Air Force even to be con- 
sidered as part of the civil system. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The real fi ht between VOR/DME and TACAN is 
the fight between military a civilian, and the real sorrow is that the 
CAA did not long ago demand that all commercial airplanes be fitted 
with DME. 

Those airplanes that crashed over the Grand Canyon were not so 
fitted and yet they were within easy range of ground installations for 
which we are paying a lot of money. 

Mr. Morrow. It is a reasonable assumption that had those airplanes 
been equipped with DME—— 

Mrs. Grirrirus. There would have been no accident. 

Mr. Morrow. Certainly the tool would have been available to the 
traffic controller on an advisory basis, at least, to advise the aircraft, 
or the aircraft could have advised of their exact position rather than 
saying “Well, 15 minutes ago I was over Needles and I estimate 35 
minutes from now I will be over such and such a place.” 

It is like the case of “I don’t know where I am, but I know where I 
was, and I am making good time.” 

We think you should be able to tell exactly where you are. 

If I might I would like to read a statement by a representative of the 
airlines which appeared in one of the public trade journals. 

Mr. Meaper. Is this the TWA Pilot? 

Mr. Morrow. This is a statement by General Arnold, ATA, and 
~ is extracted from the July 16 issue of Aviation Week. 

t states: 


Here in the United States, in order to guarantee the safety we require, an 
aircraft which is tens of feet in breadth and length when on the ground must 
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often have an airspace 10 miles wide and 50 or more miles in length assigned to 
it in flight. This excessive space allocation is an outgrowth of communication 
and coordination lags plus lack of accurate, up-to-date aircraft position data at 
the controller’s operating location. 


Mr. Mraver. What is the page number ? 

Mr. Morrow. Page 27. 

How can you provide accurate up-to-date, up-to-the-minute location 
if the aircraft is not equipped to immediately tell you? And with 
ue to determine your position it is a matter of how fast you can 
talk. 

I personally fly an airplane equipped with a DME. I have been 
flying it for over 3 years. I can answer the questions from personal 
experience. 

[ could cite you many cases of where traffic control has called me 
and asked me where my positign was and I have given them my 
position within a half mile. 

The value from a traffic control standpoint is very elementary in 
that it gives accurate, continuous—if desired—position information 
to traffic controllers at any time. 

Under our present system the only thing that a person can give 
you, or that a pilot can give to the traffic controller, is when I was over 
the last specific fix, which is a block point, and estimate by guess where 
I am now. 

That takes them time to make a computation in the cockpit and it is 
very questionable as to accuracy. 

I found in my own personal experience in flying DME that the 
wind velocity and altitude varies very greatly, and your ground speed 
is not a constant thing but it varies as much as 50 miles per hour in 
the course of 10 minutes, so that any estimate you make could con- 
ceivably be way off if it is based strictly on time and estimated air 
speed. 

"Oniealy if traffic control is to do a job, the traffic controller must 
have position information and position information is an elementary 
requirement in controlling traffic. Otherwise you must set aside, as 
General Arnold has said here, extremely large blocs of airspace, which 
is a waste of the airspace mainly because of accurate, up-to-date, up-to- 
the-minute position information. 

Mr. Youncer. I would like to subscribe to a large measure to what 
you say. There is one point I would like to differ with you on, and 
that is the question of research. 

I think it is pretty generally understood in the research field that 
where you designate only one research for a given subject you do not 
get as good results as you do where you have competitive research. 

I will go along with you that the ultimate decision of what equip- 
ment should be used as the result of the research should be vested in 
the hands of 1 individual or 1 board. It should not be both in the 
Army or the Air Force andintheCAA. Itshould bein CAA. 

However, I think there is a lot of advantage in having more than 
one research, because they can do a lot of research in the Air Corps 
on their own planes and with their own equipment which would give 
very valuable information in the field, and generally in Government 
research, in medicine, and so forth, if we limited our research solely 
to the Medical Center out here at Bethesda we will not get as good 
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a result. as if we had-research at the University of Michigan, Harvard 
Medical School,-and:several other places. 

Mr. Morrow. I think, Mr. Younger, that I agree with you .100 per- 
cent, and I think that I might amplify my thought on the matter to 
say that obviously all of the research facilities available should be 
used, and I did not mean to say that only CAA would actually do the 
research in regard to air navigation devices. They should utilize, 
obviously, many different sources of research and development, and 
they do in the work that they do, as well as the Air Force. The Air 
Force uses many different research sources. 

I didn’t mean to infer that no one else should be doing the research. 
It ag the responsibility for research for specific items of which I 
spoke. 

TRetennel for tactical aircraft requirements—my recommendation is 
that that should be the responsibility of the Department of Defense. 

My comments here later on with regard to the Air Navigation 
Development Board is that its research and development functions 
be assigned properly; that is, research and development responsibil- 
ities, not actually who does it, should be assigned to the CAA, where 
it is civil equipment, and to the Department of Defense where it is 
tactical equipment. 

Mr. Youncer. If I may follow that up, I go further than that 
and I say that they can both research on the same subject of control 
equipment, say, but when it comes to arriving at a decision, finally, 
whichever research bureau brings up the best instrument, the deci- 
sion—on what instrument is to be is to be vested in the CAA. 

Mr. Morrow. I would buy that. 

Mr. Youneer. All right. 

Mr. Morrow. I might further amplify that by saying, with regard 
to the TACAN situation, that the CAA carried out the development 
and implementation of the VOR/DME system in accordance with 
agreed to programs by the military, and the largest single justifica- 
tion that I can see that the Air Force has come up with for their 
TACAN program is because of the tremendous monetary investment 
that they have already made and have so committed themselves to 
that their main argument now is that by sheer weight of dollars they 
are supposed to adopt the TACAN instrument; and that has nothing 
to do with its performance characteristics. 

It is to avoid that waste of money, also, that I refer to this. 

Here was a case where the niilitary agreed to the VOR/DME sys- 
tem and went along, and after the TACAN was developed they wanted 
to change horses in the middle of the stream; the military representa- 
tive did change horses, and said “We don’t want that. We want some- 
thing else and we want you to throw away what you have now 
implemented and what you are ready to operate.” 

Mr. Meanver. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Morrow, that there 
should be a single responsibility and that there has been a whittling 
away of the clear authority and responsibility of the CAA through the 
establishment of these interagency committees, but your testimony— 
I do not think you intended to do so—seemed to place that responsi- 
bility for confusion and the number of interagency committees at the 
door of the Congress. 

I would like to ask you whether or not the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee and the Air Navigation Development Board and all other 
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interagency committees that have been gnawing away’ at CAA au- 
thority were not created by Executive order without any approval or 
statutory blessing from the Congress. 

Mr. Morrow. I understand your point, Mr. Meader, very well, and 
I did not mean to lay it solely at the door of Congress. 

Mr. Meapver. Do you mean to lay it at the door of Congress at all 
other than giving appropriations to the Defense Department, as you 
have stated, and the Air Navigation Development Board? In other 
words, Congress’ recognition of this jungle of interagency committees 
has not been by the legislative committees but only in the sense of 
approving requests for funds that have been presented on behalf of 
the respective departments that have members on the interagency 
committee. 

Mr. Morrow. I meant to say through the appropriation of funds 
was where I thought Congress had contributed to the situation, and 
I qualified it at the time by saying it was possibly an innocent con- 
tribution. So, I did not mean to say Congress had established these 
intergovernmental agencies because obviously they have not... They 
are administrative agencies developed by the executive department 
of the Government. 

In regard to the evidence of congressional interest in the matter, it 
has been established by the number of investigations, including this 
committee and others, in the past 2 or 3 years, whereas the real gnaw- 
ing away has been taking place for a greater period of time, and pos- 
sibly Congress is just getting conversant with the difficulties that have 
developed, and is:now getting around to doing something about it. As 
I said, this committee is making a very tangible contribution to shap- 
ing policies and practices which we hope in the future: will alleviate 
the difficulties we have had in the past. 

Mr. Piarrerr. In connection with the so-called innocent appro- 
priations, it was my understanding—and please correct me if I am 
wrong—that originally Congress appropriated funds for a homing 
device for the Navy and that for some time the Navy was proceeding 
with its research on TACAN unbeknown to anybody in the executive 
branch, as well as Congress, that this homing device was to be pre- 
sented as an alternate for the common system. It was only when the 
Navy presented its plan that the horse was out of the stable. 

Now, is that generally correct or specifically incorrect ? 

Mr. Morrow. No; in general it is correct. There is just one thing 
I would add, that. was not entirely unknown but it was stated to be 
only a navigation device for use aboard carriers which is not a common 
system item. 

Furthermore, the principles of TACAN were presented as far back 
as SC-31. 

Mr. Piapincer. When was that? 

Mr. Morrow. 1947 or 1948 and SC-31 declined to adopt it. 

Mr. Puartneer. When was the agreement with respect to 
VOR/DME? 

Mr. Morrow. In the SC-31 report and subsequently was reaffirmed 
in the RTCA Special Committee 40, which again was the decision of 
Special Committee 40 and was in effect a recommendation not to use 
TACAN as it is now constituted as a common system navigation aid. 

Mr, Pxiarinezr., When was that? 

Mr. Morrow. That. was in 1949. 
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Mr. Puarincer. Why do you say in effect not to use TACAN ? 

Mr. Morrow. Because the technical principles of TACAN were not 
adopted—that is, the clear channel technique of distance information 
was rejected in favor of the multiplex frequency system which the 
present implemented DME system of the airways operates. 

Mr. Puaringer. Did the military agree to RCTA-40? 

Mr. Morrow. Yes; that was continued. I remember General Anken- 
brandt, in charge of the Air Force Division of this, as late as 1951 had 
frankly and openly stated that the Air Force was going along with 
VOR/DME because he felt they should be a part of the common 
system and it was after he was out of office that the change in position 
took place. 

As late as 1951 the Air Force had affirmed its participation on the 
established and agreed-to common system. 

Mr. Piaringer. Suppose it is panied that the military has adopted 
the common system as VOR/DME, are they thereby saddled forever 
vith ORE if they feel they have come up with something 

etter 

Mr. Morrow. No. Asa matter of fact—— 

Mr. Puartnger. And if they feel in this instance TCAN is better, 
where are we at that point? 

Mr. Morrow. We have an alternative out. If we assume TACAN 
is good, we do not feel it has been so demonstrated, but in that specific 
area may I quote from an official document of ours? 

Mr. Piaprnger. Yes, 

Mr. Youncer. I might ask this of counsel. Was TACAN developed 
by the Navy or by the Air Force? 

Mr. Puaprncer. My understanding was, it was developed initially 
by the Navy but later the Air Force got into the picture to the extent 
that I think there was $258 million spent on—— 

Mr. Morrow. We believe that research and development should be 
carried on always looking toward a better device and a better system. 
We do not agree that we should postpone utilizing what we have devel- 
oped now in the hope that at some future time something better will 
be developed. In other words, we do not want, if VOR/DME were 
adopted we would not want to see research and development for a 
better. system slowed down and certainly not stopped. Our position 
is we are not using what we have already developed and which is 
already available and primarily because the military says, “We are 
going to have something better in 1960 or 1965.” 

To specifically answer your question, we feel that the research and 
development for a better system should be carried on continuously but 
that if we continually wait for what in in the laboratory we will never 
have any system but what we have now which is already obsolete. 

That is actually the position of the Air Force airplanes. The ma- 
ority of Air Force airplanes are being operated with completely obso- 
ete and inadequate navigation equipment. I made the statement 
earlier that the facts will show that the inadequacy of navigation 
equipment in Air Force airplanes is a burden on the traflic-control sys- 
tem. I would also say that saaliherd, pilots are flying high performance, 
highly critical jet airplanes, with completely inadequate and com- 
pletely obsolete navigation equipment. It is ironical that the aircraft 
that requires I think the best navigation system has been and is con- 
tinuing to be flown with completely inadequate navigating equipment 
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and furthermore the Air Force and the Navy propose that it.continue 
to be so until some time in the future, say 1958 or 1959 or 1960 until we 
have developed another gadget, namely TACAN. 

oe SOE Do you consider that DME and TACAN are incom- 

atible 
7 Mr. Morrow. As presently constituted there is an obvious iticom- 
peeriney due to frequency overlap. It is in the same frequency band. 
ike trying to operate two radio stations on the same frequency. 

a Youneer. Do you think they could be brought into compatibil- 
ity ; 

Mr. Morrow. Yes, very simply. 

Mr. Youncer. It would not necessitate having you putting new 
equipment in your plane? 

Mr. Morrow. There is presently under consideration in one of these 
committees a proposal to use the azimuth, the direction portion, of 
TACAN, with the distance portion of civil DME. - Actually, the civil 
DME is a better distance instrument although ‘not much, but it is 
slightly better than the TACAN distance instrument. The military 
has based their official position on their requirement for TACAN on 
the accuracy of the azimuth portion of TACAN. They claim they 
must have accuracy on the order of one-half a degree error and that 
TACAN is the only instrument that will give it to them. The alter- 
nate plan would envision continuing the VOR as is, which does not 
affect civil users or military, continuing the present DME as is, which 
does not affect anybody and we continue to use the equipment Con- 
gress already appropriated the money for and installed and 231 sta- 
tions are operating and 190 installed ready to operate, and third you 
would implement the ground stations with the azimuth portion of 
TACAN only and integrate the distance portion of civil DME in 
with TACAN to provide the distance part of TACAN. 

In that way the military gets exactly what they want, we do not 
upset anybody else, and we have two navigating systems available so 
that if one does not work—there is a great question among a lot of 
people as to whether TACAN will operate on an implemented system- 
wide basis—we have the VOR for the civil there, we have TACAN for 
the miiltary, and I can assure you, if TACAN is.so much better than 
VOR, that over the years all of the civil users will eventually buy 
TACAN sets and we will have an orderly phasing out of one system 
and phasing in to another system. 

While this is a very practical solution to this problem and was 
proposed as far back as 1953 to my personal knowledge, the military 
representatives have all insisted that TACAN is it and it has to be 
exactly that and you cannot change one iota of it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. A year ago last June an order was put out that, 
beginning,on June 30, no system was to be used while the military 
spent 5 or 10 years checking on TACAN. That was stopped. 

However, there will be an order put out after August 21, after 
Congress has gone home, on which we are going to use and why. 

Mr. Younger. On what? | : 

Mrs; Grirrirns. On which system will be used. You heard. that 
information in this committee just the other day that shortly after 
August 21 a new order will go out as to which system is going to be 
used. 

Mr. Youncer. Order from where? 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. Air Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Youncer. I was not here when they testified. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. I asked why they had put out an order for DME. 
He said that order will come out after Kees 21, an order on the 
system will come out after August 21. 

Mr. Meaper. Views and facts are to be filed by August 21. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And sometime thereafter an order will come out 
setting up the system. 

Mr. Youneer. This is the first testimony I have heard to the effect 
that we do not have to lose all the money that we have put into the 
experimental work, that the two systems can be coordinated and you 
do not have to throw away all of your equipment but you can augment 
the present equipment and eventually probably get a better system 
than now exists. 

Mr. Morrow. That is true. 

Mr. Youncer. That is the first testimony we have had to that effect, 
that it can be done. 

Mr. Morrow. There is one other feature of the thing, sir, and that 
is that the VOR/DME is available now, right now, and the airlines, 
for example, can start implementing their airplanes with DME to- 
morrow if this roadblock and confusion and stalemate is resolved. 
The only thing that is holding back the implementation by the users 
is the indecision and the likelihood of DME being officially killed 
by—I do not think you or anybody else would want to make a sizable 
investment in a navigation device that had such a questionable future 
status. 

If the timetable is established as we have said in the beginning, 
and if DME is continued until 1965, we do not care if you throw it 
away then, we will have gotten our money out of the use of it. The 
tragedy of this whole program is that we have been losing valuable 
time in operating, in traffic-control experience, in operating a new 
type of navigation system—that is, the complete azimuth distance 
type of navigation—into our traflic-control system. I am certain 
that when we can get on with that we will immediately improve our 
present traflic-control situation and also gain valuable operating ex- 
perience that will be necessary toward planning and programing what 
we do in the future. 

I am sure that you recognize the necessity for actually getting field, 
operating experience with any system and so far we have been pre- 
vented from getting the operating experience on our navigation sys- 
tem originally proposed by SC-31 in 1948 and even in 1956 we have 
not gotten that experience yet. 

Mr. Meaper. Madam Chairman, let me ask this. 

Mr. Morrow, I am, and I believe the committee is, primarily inter- 
ested in the organization of executive agencies who have responsibility 
in the field of aviation. I would like to ask you in the light of your 
previous testimony on the interagency committees whether or not it is 
fair to say that through the device of interagency commitees such as 
the Air Coordinating Committee and the Air Navigation Development 
Board and other similar committees and subordinate agencies of those 
two main committees, the result is that the military have been enabled 
to invade the field of civilian responsibility and participate in the for- 
mulation of policies and the making of decisions which were not con- 
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templated by Congress when it created the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Morrow. Mr. Meader, I think the military has been able to inter- 
fere with, and to some extent block, implementation of decisions by the 
CAA. I donot think that they have moved in to run the CAA or take 
over their decision-making activities. 

Mr. Meaper. If you will hold just a moment, my second question 
was whether or not progress had been delayed and obstructed because 
of the nature of an interagency committee on which unanimous consent 
is required. For instance, in the Air Coordinating Committee, before 
a decision can be arrived at there must be unanimous consent at some 
level or it is eventually bucked up to the President. In the Air Navi- 
gation Development Bioari, whcih has a member from Commerce and 
a member from the Defense Department, there must be agreement be- 
tween those two members or no decision is arrived at. But that is 
a scond aspect of this matter. 

The first one is, it seems to me, by the creation by Executive order of 
these interagency committees it has permitted the Defense Department 
and the military services to participate in policy formation and in 
decision making, which were not contemplated by the Congress when 
it created the Civil Aeronautics Administration and vested certain 
authority with respect to air navigation and airport planning in that 
agency. 

Mr. Morrow. Mr. Meader, I think I can best answer your question 
by stating that we feel that the CAA as presently constituted, the 
statutory construction of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, is ade- 
quate and is very satisfactory. We feel that the Air Navigation 
Development Board, we believe and would recommend that it be 
abandoned—I think I stated that earlier—and that the function of 
ANDB be split up, civil requirements to CAA and tactical require- 
ments to the Department of Defense. 

With respect to the Air Coordinating Committee, in our demo- 
cratic processes we must have coordination of activities, but it seems 
to me that coordination is a responsibility of the agency representa- 
tive. In other words, it is the responsibility of the Department of 
Defense and the CAA too coordinate their activities in such manner 
that those areas where CAA has to meet their requirements that their 
requirements are met and also that the Department of Defense does 
not spend money and get over into an area that is in complete conflict 
with what CAA would want to do. 

In other words, I think the ACC is unnecessary provided the ex- 
ecutive department requires its various department heads to coordi- 
nate their activities. 

In other words, I do not think you have to set up an agency to do 
what you are supposed todo. The membership on the ACC is such that 
90 percent of the members are not particularly interested in most of 
the things that are transpiring. It is an arena for debating the re- 
sponsibilities or the decisions of responsible people of which those re- 
sponsible people have to be a participant. In other words, you have 
to debate the obvious and too much obstruction, too much time is lost, 
and too much extraneous and irrelevant matter gets into ACC’s 
activities. 
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In other words, I think the mechanism by which coordination takes 
place will still be required, but I do not think it needs to be an agency 
the size and constituted, membership constituted, similar to ACC. 

Mr. Meaper. Taking specific examples—I can appreciate you might 
not want to accept my characterization of the military invasion—but 
take the one you have been talking about, air navigational aids. Do 

ou not regard that as a responsibility of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration vested in them by congressional enactinent ! 

Mr. Morrow. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. Let us take the location and construction of airports. 
Is not that a responsibility vested in the Department of Commerce or 
in the Civil Aeronautics Administration by the Federal Airport Act 
of 1946? 

Mr. Morrow. On civil airports it is. 

Mr. Meaper. I am speaking of civil airports and not military bases. 

Mr. Morrow. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. We have had in our hearings here, aside from the 
VOR/DME-TACAN controversy, illustrations of instances where the 
Air Coordinating Committee and its various subordinate agencies have 
undertaken to decide finally on questions involving the allocation of 
airport-aid funds—indirectly it is true—and on the location of 
airports. 

Do not those specific instances indicate that the military by their 
representation on these interagency committees have been enabled to 
participate in policy formulation and the making of decisions which 
were assigned by the Congress in statutes to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Commerce Department ? 

Mr. Morrow. In almost all these committees, including the Airport 
Use Panel, the military is always in majority membership. Most of 
the interdepartmental advisory committees that I have been on, the 
military was in majority membership. 

Mr. Puarrncer. What about the Air Navigation Panel? What is 
itscomposition? Are you familiar with that ? 

Mr ewe. The voting members of the Navigation Panel, I do not 
sag the majority there is military. But in the Airport Use 

ane]——. 

Mr. Prarrncer. Do you know who the members of the Air Naviga- 
tion Panel are? 

Mr. Morrow. I would not want to quote them from memory. 

Mr. Puiarinecer. In that connection, I noted yesterday at the close 
of our hearings that the Airport Use Panel report on Detroit-Wayne 
Major-Willow Run, of which you may have heard, the report is signed 
by the Department of Commerce, the Department of Defense, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, Department of the Army, Department of the 
Navy, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. While the Defense Depart- 
ment and three service agencies signed, I was interested to note the 
Department of Commerce is represented and CAA is not represented 
in its own right, but in this instance, Mr. Lee was the Administrator 
and signed the report on the part of the Department of Commerce. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. Defense outnumbers the Civil 4 to 2. 

Mr. Puiapincer. CAB, which is supposedly an independent regu- 
latory agency, is a member of an Airport Use Panel. 

_ Mr. Morrow. That is the ironical part of it, to watch the Use Panel 
in action. My observation is in every hearing that I have ever at- 
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tended the answer is obvious before the hearing is held because the 
military is in the majority. 

Mr. Puapincer. We are told that unanimous decision is required. 

Mr. Morrow. You asked me about the membership on the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board. 

Mr. Puapincer. The Air Navigation Panel. 

Mr. Morrow. Of the ACC? 

Mr. Puiarinoer. That is right. 

Mr. Morrow. I think the actual voting members of the Navigation 
Panel, I am not sure there are any voting members since it is merely 
a working group really, there is no vote so far as I know on the Navi- 
gation Panel, that is, an official vote. It is a working group, coordi- 
nating group. However, on the Air Navigation Development Board 
the military is in the majority there to the tune of 4 to 1. 

Mr. Piaprneer. I thought the Air Navigation Development Board 
was just composed of the Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Mr. Rothschild, and Mr. Furnas. I believe one of 
the criticisms directed at ANDB by Milton Arnold was that the reason 
there is a stalemate is that the same situation would have existed in 
Congress if all the Democrats were given 1 vote and all Republicans 
were given 1 vote and Mr. Rothschild, when questioned on that point, 
agreed that the addition of a third member would help to resolve 
problems. 

Mr. Meaner. I believe what Mr. Morrow suggested is Mr. Furnas 
brings along with him the representatives of the three armed services. 

Mr. Morrow. In all actual activities of the Board Mr. Somers rep- 
resents the CAA as a member of the Board. He is the only civil 
representative. The balance of the people that have been actually the 
working group of the Board are military personnel. I might men- 
tion in connection with the VORTAC Committee— Iwould like to call 
your attention to this—it was established to resolve the VOR/DME 
controversy. The committee was appointed by Dr. Quarles, who is 
presently the Secretary of the Air Force. The committee consisted 
of representatives of the Department of Defense, Department of the 
Army, Department of the Air Force, Department of the Navy, and the 
representative from AOPA, NBAA, Department of Commerce, and 
General Arnold of ATA was chairman. The committee was to be pro- 
vided with consultants. However, I call your attention to the fact 
that the consultants likewise were appointed and selected by Dr. 
Quarles. The committee had nothing to say even to the extent of mak- 
ing a recommendation as to who those consultants might be. We were 
handed a package without having anything to say about what the 
package was going to consist of. 

I have always felt that the value of the consultants’ remarks, not 
having been selected by the committee itself, was not as valuable or 
would not have carried as much weight in the committee report as it 
would have had the consultants been selected by the committee itself. 

I think that is a very interesting angle of the original VORTAC 
Committee activities. 

In the final voting of the VORTAC Committee the Department of 
Defense abstained and the balance of the military voted as a bloc and 
the chairman voted with the military departments and that was all 
that gave it a majority. Had the chairman, who has now reversed 
himself by the way, voted with the civil representatives, so far as the 
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effect of the VORTAC Committee, the VOR/DME controversy would 
have been resolved right there. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Morrow, I do not want to press my characteriza- 
tion of the military invasion of civilian responsibility in the field of 
aviation—and you apparently do not want to buy that—but I wonder 
if*you can make some genéral characterization in milder language 
which would describe the effect of the establishment of these inter- 
agency committees with respect to the dilution and diffusion of 
responsibility in aviation matters which has been delegated by the 
Congress to the Commerce Department and the CAA ? 

Mr. Morrow. Mr. Meader, there is no denying that the military is 
exercising great influence in civil aviation matters. We are alarmed 
that they are exercising too much influence, we fear and feel that there 
is excessive military interference in civil aviation and that civil avia- 
tion is being seriously handicapped and hampered by arbitrary mili- 
tary decisions, actions, and certainly my opinion is the military gives 
practically no consideration to civil aviation requirements other than 
occasionally allowing the scheduled airlines to use one of their airports 
while nobody else can use it. 

The reason I, as you said, did not want to buy your paraphrasing 
of military invasion, you stated it as military invasion of Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration matters. I donot think the military has pene- 
trated CAA yet but I think they have them nearly surrounded. I will 
say it to that extent. I think that is about all I would want to say on 
that. I can say we are not happy with the military domination of too 
many civil aviation matters. 

Mr. Meaper. I take it from your testimony that you agree with the 
Harding report that a study needs to be made of the agencies and 
committees in the executive branch with a view to their reorganiza- 
tion and realinement for greater efficiency and for greater progress in 
the development of civil aviation. 

Mr. Morrow. In general, yes, but we think the Curtis group is tak- 
ing that into account and is approaching the problem of civil aviation 
in a very excellent manner. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Curtis was appointed as a result of the recom- 
mendation of the Harding committee which made a study to find out 
whether a study needed to be made. 

Mr. Morrow. We are in agreement with that provision of the Har- 
ding report ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. As you may know, I introduced H. R. 11065 which 
was founded upon the need that a study should be made, as found by 
the Harding committee study, but suggested instead of one individual 
making that study that it be done by a commission on which there 
would be representation not alone from the executive branch but from 
Congress and the industry. 

Do you have any views upon the method by which the study should 
be made as between an individual making it and a commission making 
it such as I described ? 

Mr. Morrow. Mr. Meader, I think that this is an executive depart- 
ment problem ; in other words, to get its house in order, and we believe 
that anybody should first have the opportunity of taking action on 
his problem. The administration has elected to approach it in this 
manner and it would be my feeling that that is adequate for the interim 
until we give them an opportunity to do the job that they are approach- 
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ing that some other approach to the problem would be premature, 
and I would not want to condemn your proposal and do not mean to 
infer that in any way. I think that inasmuch as something is in the 
mill, which has essentially the same objectives, let us see it out, and 
we are hopeful, incidentally, that it will be adequate. We are par- 
ticipating in some of the work that that committee is doing and 
we are encouraged so that. we hope that another approach to the prob- 
lem or another vo-round on the problem will not be neeessary. 

Mr. Meaper. Essentially the task of Mr. Curtis will be to reconcile 
the conflicting requirements between military and civilian, will it not? 

Mr. Morrow. It is obviously part of the problem and if he does not 
consider that he has not considered all the problem. 

Mr. Meaper. You have confidence, or at least hope, that he will be 
ae enough to ride herd on both the military and civilian and 

ring order out of chaos. 

Mr. Morrow. Yes; we are enthusiastically encouraged. 

Mr. Meraper. But in the event he does not, you think perhaps it 
might be necessary for Congress and industry to get into the act along 
with the executive branch of the Government ? 


Mr. Morrow. I do not know how to say what we should do next but 
we have to solve the problems. The argument seems to be how we 
do it. Since we have one approach in process, we are enthusiastic that 
that one is going to do the job and are giving it all of our support and 
_— toward solving the problem. 


would not want to say what ought to be done next if that does 
not work because I believe that Mr. Curtis will come up with the 
solution to these problems and will come up with a long-range program 
that will eventually lead to the solution of our civil aviation saalbain 

Mr. Meaver. I lovee just one other question. In your service on 
these industry advisory committees I would ask you whether or not 
you concur with the reaction some of the other trade association 
representatives have had that very little attention is paid to these 
interagency committees—that is, by official Government members—to 
the views and representations of the industry advisory committee ? 

Mr. Morrow. Do we agree with the other—— 

Mr. Meaper. A criticism has been made that the industry advisory 
committees really do not amount to much, that whatever their views 
are and representations are, very little weight is given to them by the 
interagency committee when they come to make a decision. 

Mr. Morrow. Very little—I would not say that as a general state- 
ment, Mr. Meader. Practically no weight is given by the military. 
The CAA does give weight to the recommendations of the civil avia- 
tion groups. 

When the civil aviation groups themselves are in disagreement, 
then of course the CAA has to resolve those differences and come up 
with a decision or policy and that is not always palatable to the dissent- 
ing aviation groups, but we accept that as being part of the democratic 
process. We think that it is not entirely waihistlthe: We are looking 
toward the reestablishment of a civil aviation group, that is, a group 
of aviation organizations, working together to iron out our differences 
before we get either before Congress or before some of these commit- 
tees. 

One of the handicaps, one of the confusing things to congressional 
committees I am sure, is to be confronted with the differences and the 
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disagreements within civil aviation itself and, in effect, put the con- 
essional committee or Congress in the position of trying to judge 
tween the merits of one aviation group arguing with another avia- 
tion group, when actually those same aviation groups have not gotten 
together to iron out their differences prior to appearing before the 
congressional committees. 

r. Maver. I am not so sure I go along with that. I think some- 
times the congressional committee, like a court, gets a little advantage 
from the give and take of an adversary proceeding. 

Mr. Morrow. I did not mean we have to agree and that if we do 
not agree that everybody does not still have the opportunity to go 
before the congressional committee. The thing I refer to is many of 
the viewpoints and requirements and peculiar circumstances of one 
aviation organization’s problems are not even recognized or under- 
stood or maybe even are unknown to the other group, but when we 
sit down and lay all our problems and our positions out on the table, 
generally we take cognizance of the other man’s problems and we 
might want to modify our position sometimes, and maybe they want 
to modify theirs and we more or less compromise so that we do not 
eee a completely confused picture to congressional committees or 
others. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Any further questions? Do you have something 
further you would like to say ? 

Mr. Morrow. There is one particular point I wanted to emphasize 
again. 

ers. Grirrirus. Very well. 

Mr. Morrow. Testimony has been given before this committee that 
the technical development division of CAA is not qualified to carry 
out the development work required for our future air traffic control 
and other requirements. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that every navigation 
device, airborne navigation device, in use today,-every traffic control 
procedure in use today, was developed by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration Technical Development Division. 

Furthermore, they have been handicapped in carrying out the neces- 
sary research and development by lack of funds for that specific pur- 
pose and I am sure the figures which Mr. Lowen submitted to you as 
to the cuts in development funds will substantiate this. 

I think that we fail to recognize the tremendous contribution that 
the Technical Development Division of CAA has made in the past 
and is certainly ca athe of doing in the future because, in spite of the 
restricted funds, they have been able to maintain at least a core of 
capable people and while they are not presently staffed with hundreds 
of engineers, they do have the organization, the facilities, they have 
the ability, they have the sense of proportion and perspective and also 
the experience in operating the airways to develop whatever is required 
to do that job. 

Getting back to this policy of single responsibility and authority, 
we think that the Research and Development Division of CAA should 
be expanded by providing them with the necessary funds to carry out 
their job and keep the civil airways system abreast of developments 
in aircraft and traffic requirements. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much. This committee will be 
adjourned. The full committee meets in this room tomorrow morn- 
ing at10o’clock. It is possible this committee will meet at 2 tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr. Puiarincer. I submit for the record the statement of the Airport 
Operators Council, who are unable to appear. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Without objection, it will be accepted for the 
record. 

(See appendix, exhibit 32, p. 872.) 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Thursday, July 19, 1956, the subcommittee 
adjourned subject to call of the Chair.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 20, 1956 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGAL AND Monetary AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Robert H. Mollohan (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Meader, Minshall, and Younger. 

Also present: Jerome S. Plapinger, subcommittee counsel. 

Mr. MotxoHan. A quorum being present, the committee will come 
to order. 

Mr. Meader, I understand you have an insertion to make in the 
record. 

Mr. Meaper. On July 18, when Mrs. Griffiths was presiding, I would 
like to say that I complimented the work of counsel and the objectivity 
of the committee in conducting this investigation. 

Mr. Motionan. Did you make any observation about the chairman ? 

Mr. Meaper. I do not know that I did, but I think, perhaps, that I 
should now, in saying that I think the chairman can take a great deal 
of pride in the way the hearings have been conducted. I have had 
some very favorable comments from people who have been following 
aviation matters for some time. I asked permission at that time for 
the counsel to incorporate at the appropriate point in the record of 
our hearings any material in the committee’s files which he thought 
would round out the picture of the hearings. 

I also asked permission that, at the beginning of the hearings, 
we might incorporate the draft of the legislation, H. R. 11065, which 
I introduced and which was referred to the subcommittee, together 
with a copy of the statement which I made on the floor of the House 
at the time of the introduction.of that legislation. 

I would like also, if I might, in the hearings relating to the Detroit 
airport situation, to incorporate references to passages in the Con- 
gressional Record where that problem was discussed. 

In addition, I would like to include in the record a letter which 
was received from Mr. Carl J. Junge, dated July 7, 1956. Mr. Junge 
is in the office of the Secretary of the Department of the Interior. 
This letter answers certain questions which my office posed to that 
Department with respect to the withdrawal of lands for military pur- 
poses, with the consequence of interfering with the use of the air- 
space above that land, to which we took exception, and also the state- 
ment made by Assistant Secretary of the Interior D’Ewart before 
the House Interior Committee on July 9, 1956, and a copy of a map 
showing the withdrawn land which I believe would be very useful in 
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the committee hearings on conflicting uses of the airspace. I ask 
unanimous consent that all of those matters might be inserted in the 


record. ‘ [ : 
Mr. MotioHan. Without objection, they may be inserted in the 


record. 
(See appendix, exhibit 33, p. 1312.) 

Mr. Prarrncer. Pursuant to the request by the chairman, a sup- 
plemental statement has been-prepared by Mr. Charles J. Lowen, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, which possibly should be in- 
corporated in the record. 

Mr. Meaper. This is a statement which he prepared pursuant to 
request of the committee ? 

Mr. Piarrincer. Yes. 

Mr. Motitonan. To answer certain questions which were raised in 


the hearing. 

Mr. Meaper. Which concern the organizational structure. 

Mr. Motionan. Without objection, the statement may be included 
in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. LOWEN, ADMINISTRATOR, 
CiIviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


You have asked me to discuss the governmental structure for handling prob- 
lems affecting aviation, using, as a frame of reference Congressman Meader’s 
bill to create a Commission on Reorganization of the Aviation Agencies, and 
the critical statements you have heard from previous witnesses. 

First, Congressman Meader’s bill; the Secretary of Commerce reported to you 
on this bill on June 25, 1956. We participated in the preparation of that report, 
and we support its conclusions. Without repeating that report in detail, we feel, 
as did a number of witnesses that you heard, that a review and reappraisal of 
the Government’s aviation programs, and the Government’s machinery for han- 
dling them would be most useful at this time. We feel that such a review is 
being made by Mr. Curtis, and that there is no need for another study by a 
commission covering the same general subject area. 

Some of the witnesses who appeared before your committee have suggested 
changes in the Government’s organizational structure. The areas discussed 
were: (1) The Air Coordinating Committee; (2) The Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board; (3) A proposal that CAA should be made an independent agency; 
and (4) A proposal that authority over all matters involving aviation and air- 
space should be concentrated in the CAA. 

As to the Air Coordinating Committee: This Committee was established by 
Executive Orders 9781 and 10360 by the President of the United States. Its 
voting members are representatives of the State, Army, Navy, Air Force, Treas- 
ury, Post Office, and Commerce Departments, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
In addition, other agencies, such as the FCC. participate in its activities for 
special purposes. As its name implies, this Committee is the device by which 
the aviation activities of the various Government departments and agencies are 
coordinated. Thus, if the Commerce Department, in the exercise of its statutory 
responsibilities in the field of civil aviation, has in mind a proposed action which 
would affect the aviation activities of other Government departments, such as 
the Air Force, State Department, or Civil Aeronautics Board, it obtains the views 
and recommendations of the other affected departments in the ACC. Without 
the ACC, these discussions would go on bilaterally between the Commerce De- 
partment and the Air Force, the Commerce Department and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Commerce Department and the State Department, and with any 
other agencies of the Government which a particular decision might affect. Thus, 
instead of having a multiplicity of bilateral discussion, the ACC affords an op- 
portunity for a single multilateral discussion, with a resulting increase in effi- 
ciency and saving of time. 

Normally, the result of these discussions in the ACC is that there is an agree- 
ment upon a course of action, which is implemented by the agency having the 
statutory responsibility to handle a particular problem. Under the Executive 
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order of the President, recommendations of the ACC, in order to become final 
within the Committee, have to be unanimous. This adequately protects the 
agency with the statutory responsibility from any compulsion to follow a course 
recommended by those agencies without the responsibility, and with which the 
agency with responsibility for action does not agree. The Executive order 
provides that disagreements within the executive branch of this type are to be 
resolved by reference to the President. 

We think the ACC serves a necessary and useful purpose and provides a sim- 
plified mechanism for doing that which should be done in any event. While, like 
all mechanisms, it should be reviewed from time to time to determine whether 
it is functioning properly, since the task it is performing is a necessary one, the 
need for this mechanism, or one like it, will remain. 

The Air Navigation Development Board, too, is essentially a coordination 
mechanism set up by joint agreement between the Defense and Commerce Depart- 
ments. I am furnishing copies of these agreements for the record. Both the 
Commerce Department and the Defense Department are directly concerned in 
the development of electronic aids to air navigation and the evaluation of these 
aids. Both departments do extensive research in this field. The primary con- 
cern of the Department of Commerce is to develop those electronic devices which 
can aid us in our air navigation facility and air traffic-control functions. The 
Defense Department is directly concerned with the development of devices in 
the same field for the purpose of navigation and control of military aircraft. 
Thus, in order to prevent duplication, excessive cost, and inefficiency, some kind 
of coordination of these research and development programs between the Com- 
merce Department and the Defense Department is essential. Obviously the 
Federal Government does not want to pay twice for the development of the same 
devices. Nor does it want to pay for the development of two different devices, 
either one of which would adequately serve the purpose. Both the Commerce 
Department and the Defense Department are acutely aware of the need for 
this coordination. The ANDB is the instrumentality which at the moment pro- 
vides for this coordination of our research and development programs. Like 
any organization, we must from time to time reevaluate it to determine whether 
it still satisfactorily serves the purpose for which it was created. Both the 
Commerce and Defense Departments have done this. Changes in the structure 
and organization of the ANDB have resulted from such reevaluation in the 
past, and we are giving earnest consideration to further changes now. Whether 
the mechanism used is the ANDB or some other device, the fact remains that 
the Commerce Department and the Defense Department are doing work in the 
same field. Thus, in order to avoid duplication, waste, and excessive cost, the 
two departments must have some means of coordinating these research and 
development programs. 

We do not favor the elevation of the ANDB to some kind of superagency with 
final authority over existing agencies of Government. The fundamental purpose 
of the ANDB is to guide those research and development programs of the Com- 
merce and Defense Departments which are concerned with the development of 
components essential to the common system of air navigation and air-traffic 
control. A superagency to guide research and development is unnecessary. What 
is necessary is agreement on the components of the system. Thereafter, coor- 
dination of research and development looking toward the development of those 
components is relatively simple. As indicated by the Under Secretary, Mr. Roths- 
child, in his appearance before you, we believe that through the ACC and the 
activities of the Special Assistant to the President for Aviation Facilities Plan- 
ning, a large part of the agreement on what the common system components 
should be will be realized shortly. Thereafter, coordination of the research and 
development necessary to the creation of those components should properly be 
left to the two agencies, Defense and Commerce Departments, primarily con- 
cerned with these matters. 

On the question of independence of CAA: I have been Administrator for about 
7 months. I have worked with the Secretary of Commerce and the Under 
Secretary for Transportation in developing the programs for which the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is responsible. I think this committee would be 
interested in knowing that in my judgment this association has been very 
beneficial in this regard. The Secretary and the Under Secretary for Trans- 
portation have a deep interest in the aviation affairs and programs of their 
Department which are discharged through this agency and have been instru- 
mental in guiding our aviation programs in the best interests of all phases of our 
aviation industry. After considerable reflection on this matter, it is my consid- 
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ered judgment that the establishment of the CAA as an independent agency is 
neither necessary nor desirable. As we have explained, CAA is predominantly 
an executive agency. Consequently, under our system of government, CAA is 
appropriately lodged within the executive branch. Therefore, since CAA’s opera- 
tional activities are an appropriate and important function of the executive 
branch, it obviously should have a voice in the President’s Cabinet. By remain- 
ing within the Department of Commerce, the aviation responsibilities of CAA 
are able to secure representation at this highest level of government. 

Independent status would mean the loss of this Cabinet-level representation. 
In this connection, I want to assure this committee that during the time I have 
been Administrator, the Secretary and Under Secretary have given civil aviation 
interests valuable and effective representation at this level of government. I 
further wish to assure this committee that both the working and personal rela- 
tionships between myself as Administrator and the Secretary and Under Secre- 
tary are excellent, and I think this has been demonstrated in the high degree of 
assistance and cooperation CAA has received in the handling of its aviation 
programs which we have described to you. In my judgment, the importance of 
the aviation programs with which we are charged makes its undesirable for this 
agency to lose its present effective Cahinet-level representation and opportunity 
for Presidential guidance by having independent status. 

I wish to also point out that one of the major concerns of the Department of 
Commerce is to foster, promote, and develp the foreign and domestic commerce 
and transportation facilities of this country. The location of CAA within the 
Department affords the opportunity of coordinating aviation transportation poli- 
cies and programs with other executive transportation agencies of that Depart- 
ment such as the Maritime Adininistration and the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Independent status would make coordination of our problems with those of these 
other transportation agencies far more difficult and would diffuse responsibility 
for development of overall transportation policies which are presently concen- 
trated in the Department of Commerce. 

I think I should also mention that this committee has heard at length from 
witnesses who have expressed concern that the Defense Department, with its 
tremendous and vitally important military aviation interests, tends to outweigh 
and dominate the civil aviation interests, as represented by the CAA. Status 
as an independent agency, instead of improving this situation, might well accen- 
tuate the disparity between the civil representative and the military representa- 
tive, since the one would be a major executive branch of Government, while the 
other, as an independent executive agency, would not have comparable status. 
By remaining within the Department of Commerce, civil aviation affairs are 
handled by an executive department of stature and authority equal to that of 
the Defense Department, so that no inequality of representation as between 
military and civil aviation within the executive branch in fact exists. 

It has been suggested to this committee by at least one other witness that, 
in addition to making CAA independent, we should be given greater authority 
than we now exercise over airspace utilization. 

We do not subscribe to this opinion, except in certain limited areas. In part, 
it may stem from a lack of understanding as to the scope of our existing author- 
ity to control the use of airspace, which in some areas is quite extensive. 

In the first place, under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, Congress has vested 
in the civil agencies of Government, the CAA and CAB, authority to require all 
aircraft, military as well as civil, operating anywhere in the airspace of the 
United States, to conform with our air traffic rules. It would be difficult to 
enlarge this grant of authority. 

Secondly, in the same law, Congress not only authorized, but directed, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to provide an airways system for the Nation’s air 
traffic and to regulate and protect that air traffic. 

This combination of authority to make rules and to control traffic makes it 
possible for the civil agencies of Government to control the use made of the air- 
space of the United States by all types of aircraft, military as well as civil. 
We believe these controls are adequate and do not need to be enlarged. 

It may be necessary to increase the authority of the Federal Government to 
control the utilization of airspace by tall structures. At the moment the only 
control in this area is indirect, through the authority of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which has authority to prevent the erection of potentially 
hazardous radio and television antennas. Extension of this type of authority 
into other areas has been under study within the executive branch for some time, 
and we expect to be in a position to make specific recommendations as to neces- 
sary legislation in the near future. 
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Mr. Motown. The first witness this afternoon is Mr. James 
Durfee, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Mr. Durfee, if 
you would like to have the other members of the Board come up to the 
table with you, you may do so at your own election. 

Mr. Durree. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES DURFEE, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH P. ADAMS, VICE CHAIRMAN; 
JOSEPH MINETTI, MEMBER OF THE BOARD; OSCAR BAKKE, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SAFETY REGULATIONS; AND 
BEN W. ASHMEAD, CHIEF, ANALYSIS DIVISION, BUREAU OF 
SAFETY INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Durfee, I understand that you have an intro- 
ductory statement that you would like to make. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Mr. Motiouan. Mr. Durfee, would you give to the committee for 
the benefit of the record and for our inforamtion a brief biographical 
sketch of yourself, just a brief sketch ? 

Mr. Dourree. Yes. 

My name is James R. Durfee. I am Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

My appointment as Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
was confirmed by the Senate, and I was finally appointed as Chair- 
man by the President on April 13, 1956. 

Prior to that time, I had served as a member of the Public Service 
Commission of Wisconsin, a regulatory agency of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, and from 1951 to 1953, and from 1953 until 1956, when I received 
this appointment to the Civil Aeronautics Board, I was chairman 
of the Public Service Commission of Wisconsin. 

Prior to my appointment to the Public Service Commission in Wis- 
consin in 1951, 1 was engaged in the general practice of law for 25 
years, from 1926 to 1951 in Wisconsin at Antigo. I received the 
degree of bachelor of laws from Marquette University in 1926. 

I was born on November 3, 1897, in Oshkosh, Wis. I am married 
and have three children. 

Mr. Morxonman. Is that the same place that they make the Oshkosh 
overalls that we use in West Virginia ? 

Mr. Durreg. Yes, sir, itis. . 

Mr. Motxonan. I just thought you might be counsel for them and 
it might be appropriate to put in a plug for them. 

Is there any relationship to, or any responsibility, so far as the 
Public Service Commission of Wisconsin is concerned, is there any 
relationship to aviation ? : 

Mr. Durrer. No,sir. The only State agency which is officially desig- 
nated or has anything to do with aviation is the Wisconsin State 
Aeronautical Commission, which, however, has authority only as to 
airport construction and designation of airports. There is no State 
agency of Wisconsin which has any regulatory power over either 
commercial or private aviation. 

Mr. Morxionan. Continue your statement, Mr. Durfee. 
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Mr. Durrrr. Accompanying me here today are Mr. Joseph P. Adams 
and Mr. Joseph Minetti, members of the Board, and members of the 
staff to whom I will refer later. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board appreciates the opportunity afforded 
it to present its views before this committee. 

As you gentlemen know, the Civil Aeronautics Board is the agency 
created by Congress which is responsible for developing and prepar- 
ing the Civil iy Regulations which provide the. safety standards 
under which all United States registered aircraft are manufactured, 
maintained, and operated; all pilots and other airmen are certificated ; 
and all air carriers, schools, and repair stations are certificated. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board conducts continuous studies of the 
safety aspects of technical developments in the aviation industry with 
respect to new types of aircraft, engines, propellers, and operating pro- 
cedures. We are also continuously analyzing existing regulations with 
a view toward promulgating amendments or new rules in the interest 
of increasing the safety of all aircraft operations. 

In addition to its rulemaking functions, the Board is the Govern- 
ment agency specifically directed and authorized by Congress to inves- 
tigate aircraft accidents and to determine the probable cause, In many 
instances which will be shown to you later, it is possible for prompt 
corrective action to be taken as a result of the Board’s investigative 
activities. 

To carry out its safety responsibilities, the Board has divided its 
safety functions between two safety bureaus—the Bureau of Safety 
Investigation and the Bureau of Safety Regulation. I have represent- 
atives from both of these Bureaus here with me this afternoon who will 
testify on some of the specific details of our work in the safety field. 

Mr. Oscar Bakke, who is at my right, next to me, who is Deputy 
Director of the Bureau of Safety Regulation, if the committee so 
desires, will discuss the authorization of air carrier routes for instru- 
ment flight rule operations outside of controlled airspace. He will 
go into the question of vigilance required of pilots during VFR 
weather conditions, various problems associated with cockpit visibility, 
the Washington, D. C., density traffic zone experiment, and any other 
matters requested by the committee. 

I have also brought Mr. Ben W. Ashmead, Chief of the Analysis 
Division of the Bureau of Safety Investigation, who will make ayail- 
able to the committee certain statistical data.with respect to midair 
collisions. If the committee so desires, he is also prepared to discuss 
the Board’s recently established near-collision program. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, if it is satisfactory to the commit- 
tee, that Mr. Bakke be called to testify as to the phase of testimony that 
I have suggested. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Morzonan. Mr. Bakke, you may proceed. 

Mr. Meaner. Before we get into those subjects, I would like to ask 
Mr. Durfee and possibly the other members of the Board to go into 
another matter; namely, the membership of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Durfee, would you describe the Civil Aeronautics Board as a 
quasi-judicial regulatory tribunal ? 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. I think it is customary to append the term 
“quasi-legislative” also. I think particularly in the rulemaking, and 
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in the delegation of rulemaking power, I guess the Board is more a¢cu- 
rately described as being quasi-legislative. 

Mr. Meaper. And the Board was created as an independent agency 
of the Government by statute; is not that correct? 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. In regard to participation in the activities of the Air 
Coordinating Committee, I realize, perhaps, that you might not be 
familiar with the extent to which the Civil Aeronautics Board has par- 
ticipated in these Air Coordinating Committee activities because of 
your recent appointment. 

Mr. Durree. I would not say that I am entirely familiar with them. 

Mr. Meaver. You say that you are not entirely familiar with them? 

Mr. Durrez. No; I am not entirely familiar. 

I might say, Mr. Congressman, that. I believe Mr. Gurney, Senator 
Gurney, acted on that committee when he was Chairman of the Board 
2 years ago. When Mr. Rizley became Chairman he designated Mr. 
Gurney to continue on the Air Coordinating Committee. 

en I assumed this place in April, I also asked Senator Gurney to 
continue on that Committee. 

Senator Gurney has since attended the meetings of the Committee 
and thereafter has submitted reports to our Board as to what trans- 
pired at the meetings of the Committee, and we have also received 
memorandums, minutes, and data concerning its functions. That is 
the extent of my acquaintance with it. 

Mr. Mraper. Is it your understanding that the decisions arrived at 
by the Air Coordinating Committee have some binding effect upon 
member agencies of the Air Coordinating Committee? 

Mr. Durrer. The decisions of the Committee, in the first place, as I 
understand it, have to be unanimous, and, in the second place, I would 
assume myself, in the specific delegation of responsibility to the Board, 
that insofar as any recommendation of the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee is concerned, relating to responsibilities specifically placed on the 
Board by the Congress, I do not think that any action by the Air 
Coordinating Committee would supplement or in any way change 
the definite. responsibilities of the Civil Aeronautics Board placed 
upon it by the Congress. 

Mr. Meapver. Perhaps this question should be directed to Mr. Stone. 


Executive Order 10655, of January 28, 1956, in paragraph 2 says: 


The Committee shall examine aviation problems and developments affecting 
more than one member agency ; develop and recommend integrated policies to be 
carried out ‘and actions to be taken by the member agencies or by another Govern- 
inent agency charged with responsibility in the aviation field; and to the extent 
permitted by law, coordinate the aviation activities of such agencies— 


and this is the important part— 
except activities relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial functions. 


I think that is what you refer to, Mr. Durfee. 

Mr. Durrez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. The question, however, that I think needs clarification 
is whether or not Board pronouncements of aviation policy as, for ex- 
ample, the publication known as Civil Air Policy, issued by the Air 
Coordinating Committee in 1954, would not be presumed to guide all 
member agencies in the discharge of their functions. 
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Mr. Durrer. I would like to refer that question to my senior, Mr: 
Adams, who has been on the Board for 5 years. i 

Mr. Apams. It cannot be answered yes or no, Congressman. 

Different members have a different understanding of the effect of 
the Air Coordinating Committee’s work paper, which, after it left 
their hands, was formally approved and signed by the President, and 
is now appropriately referred to as the President’s air policy paper. 
Is that the one you have now in mind? 

Mr. Puaprncer. The publication of the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee, which is called Civil Air Policy. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

That policy touches on many related subjects, for example, subsidy, 
and it touches on the method by which new routes are to be awarded 
in dealing with competition and so forth, and to the extent that some 
of those matters are more properly matters of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in their quasi-judicial functions, I do not think the paper relates 
to the Board’s policy. 

Mr. Meraper. You would not regard it as binding upon the Board? 

Mr. Apams. I consider that the Board’s policy is contained in para- 
graph 2 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, but I am in 
the minority on that, Congressman. This is the position that I have 
taken within the Board and the Board itself approved the papers that 
were made a part of the ACC policy statement and submitted at 
the time definite statements insofar as they relate to local service air- 
lines, subsidy, and so forth, but generally speaking, your answer is 
that the Board did participate as one of the participating agencies 
in formulating what has later become to be known as the President’s 
Air Policy Report. 

Mr. Meaper. To be specific about it, what disturbs me is this: The 
Civil Aeronautics Board, an administrative tribunal with quasi-judi- 
cial and quasi-legislative functions, which was intentionally created by 
Congress as an independent agency outside of the regular executive 
departments of the Government by participating in an interagency 
committee, with Cabinet departments and officials who are directly 
responsible to the President, has permitted the participation in the 
Board’s decisions by executive officials who are within the executive 
department of the Government and thus there has been a confusion 
of responsibility which Congress placed intentionally in an independ- 
ent quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative tribunal. 

Mr. Durrer. Congressman, my answer to that was, if the Board 
has done that, it is responsible to the Congress for having done it. If 
the Board in cooperation with the Air Coordinating Committee or 
any other committee, participates in any formulation of policy, and 
then, as an independent agency created a the Congress with specific 
responsibilities placed upon it by the Congress, if it reaches that point 
as to binding policies of any committee with which the Board has vol- 
untarily cooperated, it seems to me the Board must then choose of 
itself in meeting its direct responsibilities, and it must make its own 
choice then as to whether it will accept such policy in arriving at the 
decision which it, and it alone, must decide. 


_ Mr. Meaper. In that connection, I would like to emphasize again, 
“except activities relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial functions.” 
Am I correct in understanding that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
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does have functions which cannot be described as quasi-judicial 
functions ? 

* Mr. Durrer. From a general understanding, I would say this much, 
Mr. Congressman, in 5 years’ experience on a regulatory commission, 
where commissions are described as quasi-judicial, that I think the 
Supreme Court of the United States itself has acted on the view that 
the word “quasi” used with other references, such as “quasi-legisla- 
tive” or “quasi-judicial” is a very indefinite term. In other words, as 
I said, for example, when we promulgate rules, I think we are then 
exercising quasi-legislative powers which have been granted to us by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Mraper. Then quasi-legislative powers of the Board would not 
come within the phraseology of the exception which I read, would 
they, since they are not quasi-judicial but quasi-legislative ? 

Mr. Durrer. I believe in the promulgation of a rule of the Board, 
when we promulgate a rule, that we are acting in a quasi-legislative 
capacity, we are making law which the Congress within limits defines 
in the procedure by which we arrive at the end result. 

I believe the Board functions as a quasi-judicial agency in exer- 
cising its quasi-legislative powers. I believe we function as a quasi- 
judicial agency because in that respect we have hearings and we call 
all interested parties in, and in the rulemaking procedure, it is defi- 
nitely comparable to the quasi-judicial function we exercise when we 
have, for example, competing carriers who are seeking certificates for 
route authorizations. 

Mr. Meaper. Let us skip the quasi-legislative powers of the Board. 

Mr. Durrer. I think someone on the Supreme Court said that the 
words “quasi-legislative” and “quasi-judicial” are convenient contra- 
brand which we have turned over to our own disordered thinking and 
I think that pretty accurately describes what we are talking about. 
When we get to talking about quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative, it 
is “quasi.” 

Mr. Meaper. Let us go from the quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative 

powers and functions of the Civil Aeronautics Board and ask whether 
or not there are any discretionary or regulatory powers in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which cannot be called either quasi-judicial or 
quasi-legislative. 
_ Mr. Durree. Whether it is quasi-legislative or whether it is quasi- 
judicial, Congressman, I think Congress has fixed the responsibility 
of this Board specifically with reference to its rulemaking power, 
which I would question can very much be impaired. 

In other words, if we adopted a rule which was contrary to a 
policy of the Air Coordinating Committee, I think that rule would 
stand unless it was revoked by act of Congress or you changed our 
power. 

Mr. Meaper. What I am more concerned about, Mr. Durfee, is that 
Congress gave these powers specifically to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and made it independent of the normal departments of the Govern- 
ment, but where you join with the Air Coordinating Committee and 
you have representatives on it from the Department of Defense, the 
Post Office Department, and the State Department who are all par- 
ticipating in decisions which may involve a certain amount of con- 
tention and compromise in order to arrive at an agreement, then that 
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decision, I assume, becomes binding upon you as an independent 
agency of the Government. 

In other words, people have participated in the formulation of a 
policy which indirectly affects your decision, which Congress did not 
contemplate. 

Mr. Durree. I would say the responsibility for that rests on this 
Board, if Congress ever called us to account for that—maybe I ought 
to qualify that statement. If Congress ever called us to account for a 
ruling that we have promulgated, I think it is our responsibility. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, if there should be a conflict between 
the coordinating requirements of Executive Order 10655 and the 
statutory responsibility of the Civil Aeronautics Board, it is the 
opinion of the Civil Aeronautics Board that their statutory obliga- 
tions would take precedence over the Exectuive order? 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, I do not see how we can escape that conclusion, 
Congressman, in view of the unmistakable language of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

Mr. Motionan. Do you have any questions, Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. Your representative on the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee cannot bind your Board by his action? 

Mr. Durree. No. 

Mr. Youncer. You have not delegated the authority of the Board 
to the representative on the Air Coordinating Committee? 

Mr. Durree. We have delegated only authority, as I understand, for 
him to act as a member of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Younger. In negotiating? 

Mr. Durrer, Yes, in arriving at general statements of policy. 

Mr. Younger. But he cannot commit the whole Board to a policy or 
agreement if the rest of the Board decides otherwise? 

Mr. Durrer. I do not think he can. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Minsuwatt. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Motionan. What benefits actually accrue to the CAB by 
reason of its membership on ACC, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Durree. Well, personally I think, Mr. Congressman, in the 
field of rule making, I do not think it is possible for this Board to pro- 
mulgate rules in a vacuum. I think it is subject to the full acceptance 
of its own responsibility in the final analysis. I think it is advisable 
for this Board to participate in committees such as the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

Mr. Motionan. In making decisions such as those touched on in 
the Air Coordinating Committee, is not the party that represents the 
CAB on the Air Coordinating Committee more active in the discus- 
sions, and so forth, than possibly the other members are, which would 
suggest that the Committee or the Board would be influenced to a 
large extent by some of the things that come out of the discussions of 
the CAB with the ACC? 

Mr. Durrer. I would like to answer your question if possible. I 
would like to call on Mr. Bakke a little sooner than I had planned on. 
If it is all right with you, I would like to have him answer it now. 

Mr. Baxxe. Mr. Congressman, the particular comment which I 
would make to be useful to the committee should be on the technical 
aspects of the ACC work. I am not familiar with the economic or 
legal activities of the ACC. 
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However, I am very well aware that one of the largest products of 
ACC activity is related directly to the formulation of United States 
positions for various international activities, particularly for the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization. 

To answer Congressman Meader’s question directly, the greatest 
benefit to the Boar 

Mr. Meaper. The chairman’s question. 

Mr. Mottonan. There is no pride of authorship here. 

Mr. Baxxe. The greatest benefit I see derived in the technical field 
from the Board’s participation in the ACC is the assurance of uni+ 
formity and continuity in the development of a total United States 

osition with respect to technical matters which are dealt with in 
TCAO. It enables the Board to express its policy together with policy 
of the Department of Commerce and other agencies who have inter- 
ests in the field of aviation. 

I think that this continuity and uniformity of policy is a very im- 
portant product of the ACC. 

To a somewhat lesser extent it is also on occasions necessary that the 
aviation interests of the United States coordinate their thinking and 
policy, in order that a uniform and a position of reasonable conti- 
nuity may be presented to other interests in the United States whose 
interests are directly affected by aviation. 

Take, for example, the tall towers problem, certification of radio 
ne facilities obviously being within the jurisdiction of the 

The FCC has looked to the aviation agencies of the United States 
for policy guidance concerning the solution of possible conflicts be- 
tween the requirements of radio broadcasting interests and aviation 
with respect to use of airspace. 

Through the machinery of the ACC it has been possible for the 
aviation interests of the United States to develop coordinated policy. 

I think that that type of interagency consultation and coordination 
has been a very essential product of the ACC. 

Mr. Motionan. There has been some suggestion here that there 
might be a preponderance of military representation on the ACC by 
reason of various departments being represented on the ACC; and 
possibly they were more active in participating in ACC considerations 
and deliberations and functions, and out of that it might very well be 
suggested that the CAB representative on the ACC might have gotten 
a greater amount of military concept than possibly it did civilian. 

' [ wonder if any of the impressions of the ACC generally could be 
translated into the thinking of the CAB representative and brought 
back to the CAB ? 

Mr. Durrez. Up to now I would say this much, Mr. Chairman: 
In the reports submitted to us by Senator Gurney, and I think I could 
speak for my fellow members of the Board in saying this—as far 
as our determinations of policy are concerned, or as far as Senator 
Gurney’s position on policy is concerned, I have never discerned any 
trend toward any dominance by the military of policies of the Board 
or any member of the Board. 

Mr. Moxtonan. I am perfectly willing to accept that, of course. 
Of course, you and I know you have been on the Beard a short time, 
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a period of 2 months, so that you can say for a certainty that such does 
not exist. However, I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Meaper. I think the question I have now could best be answered 
by Mr. Stone because it is a legal question. 

In connection with our hearings on the Detroit Airport situation, 
a question arose as to who had the final authority to say which airport 
in the Detroit area would be the one which the airlines would use. 
Do the airlines have that authority, does the Civil Aeronautics Board 
have that authority, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, or does 
the Airport Use Panel have any authority ? 

Mr. Sroinh I will lateral that question to Colonel Adams, who is 
on the Airport Use Panel and participated in the work of that panel. 

Mr. Apams. The Airport Use Panel is constituted as a working 
group which are split off from the ACC as I understand it. I have 
been representing the Civil Aeronautics Board as a member of the 
Airport Use Panel, and the Airport Use Panel does meet and hold 
hearings in regard to the use of airports in cases of joint use between 
the military and the Government. 

Mr. Meaper. I believe the Committee has that in the record. Let 
us be specific in this case. The Airport Use Panel in the Detroit 
Airport situation recommended that the airlines transfer their opera- 
tion from Willow Run Airport, where they are now operating and 
have been since 1946, to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, which will 
require some improvement before the airlines can use it as a terminal. 

The question specifically is this: Since your subordinate served on 
the panel which heard the testimony, and you yourself signed the 
Airport Use Panel’s report on this subject, if the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has any authority to say to United and American and Capital 
and the other airlines certificated in the Detroit area, “You use Wayne 
Major Airport,” would the Civil Aeronautics Board be bound by the 
Airport Use Panel’s decision to use whatever authority they have over 
the use of an airport by an air carrier to compel the air carriers to 
use ia Major as recommended in that Airport Use Panel 
report ¢ 

Mr. Apams. If my position 

Mr. Meaper. I am really asking a legal question. 

Mr. Stone. I didn’t want to intrude on the work of Colonel Adams. 
When he has completed I will be glad to comment or to fill in. 

Mr. Apams. To the extent that the CAB member represents the 
Board on the Airport Use Panel and has kept the Board advised of the 

roblem, and so forth, I would assume that the Board would stand 
hind any decision in regard to the Airport Use Panel. 

The Airport Use Panel was to resolve principally the question of 
military and civilian use of airport facilities. That was also included 
in the recommendation, I believe, in this case—that the military use 
certain facilities and the civil would use others. 

Mr. Motitonan. Mr. Adams, if I understood you properly, did you 
say you assumed that inasmuch as you represented the CAB on the 
Airport Use Panel, and you kept the CAB informed of the Airport 
Use Panel’s thinking and progress, that the CAB would aecept and 
—_ behind the decisions of the Airport Use Panel? Did you say 
that ¢ 

Mr. Apvams. I said that to the extent that I acquainted the other 
members of the Board with my vote on the Airport Use Panel, the 
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members of the Board, or the Board as a whole, would not repudiate 
the a The vote is merely a vote as one member of the Airport Use 
Panel. 

Mr. Mouton. Let us carry that line of reasoning one step further. 
If we are to accept that that would be a proper attitude of the CAB, 
to accept a decision made in this manner by the Airport Use Panel, 
then would it not follow that they would accept in like fashion the 
findings of the ACC without question, and would they not be doing 
just what Congressman Meader pointed out a while ago? 

Mr. Apams. T don't believe I can answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Durrer. In the first place, I think—— 

Mr. Moiionan. Just a moment, Mr. Durfee. I do not want to 
interrupt you, and I would like to get your thinking in a moment. 

I would like Mr. Adams to answer. You do not need to answer 
SV es” or “No.” 

Mr. Apams. Maybe how it works would be helpful to you. As I 
recall it, in the case of the Wayne Major decision, prior to signing 
that report as Congressman Meader indicates I did for the Airport 
Use Panel, it was brought before the Board by myself, and I stated 
at that time the results of the hearing, and I stated the vote that I 
contemplated making, and to the extent that my colleagues were aware 
of the position that their member on the Airport Use Panel was to 
take I would say that they were participating in it, and we partici- 
pated in it as a Board. That was to the extent of that one vote, Mr. 
Chairman; yes, sir. I don’t see how the representation could function 
in any other manner. 

Mr. Motitonan. That would be a different interpretation. Actu- 
ally on the one hand you say they would stand behind you to the 
extent of one vote, and on the other hand the interpretation might 
well be they would stand behind you and accept the decision you 
would make as a member of the Airport Use Panel as being binding, 
and therefore the final decision of the CAB in whatever decisions 
it subsequently might make. 

Mr. Apams. Doesn’t it fall this way: Once I have reported to my 
colleagues the status of the situation, the contemplated vote no longer 
then is my vote. It isa Board position. It is no longer Adams’ per- 
sonal vote. Some one person is representing the Board, true. : 

However, if I have performed my responsibility correctly, and 
if I have apprised my colleagues of the fact that we are now taking 
the position, then I don’t consider it any longer Adams’ vote. 

Mr. MotioHan. Does that same thing hold true with reference to 
the ACC? 

Mr. Apams. I have not represented the Board on the ACC. 

Mr. Motioman. I am asking about your attitude as a member of 
the CAB. 

Mr. Apvams. When our representative on the ACC is faced with 2 
policy vote it has been the normal procedure that he comes before 
the Board at a Board meeting, and there usually is provided a paper 
prepared by our staff dealing with the proposed policy vote. 

We five members then discuss it, and we each express our approval 
or disapproval of that particular policy. 

If a majority of the members of the Board approve it, then that 
is the instruction of the delegate. 
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There have been times when an individual.member has not gone 
along with the instruction which was a majority instruction, but under 
the system—— 

Mr. Motionan. There just a moment. You mean the delegate from 
the CAB to the ACC has not gone along with the majority vote? 

Mr. Apams. No; I meant there have been positions taken where 
individual members have had a different opinion. 

Mr. Motx.onan. But the CAB cast its vote in accordance with the 
majority ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Motironan. The CAB delegate cast his vote in accordance with 
the majority ? 

Mr. Apaxs. Right. 

Mr. Meaper: Mr. Adams, to make this more specific: The testi- 
mony before this committee on the Detroit Airport situation indi- 
cates that the airlines will be faced with an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $15 million to erect: necessary facilities, such as hangars, and 
what not. 

Let us assume that all these certificated carriers in the Detroit area 
are not on subsidy but that an expenditure of this plus possibly other 
expenditures would require them to go on subsidy. 

n the subsidy proceeding the Civil Aeronautics Board would con- 
duct its own independent investigation and would not invite the 
Defense Department or anybody else in on that decision; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Apams. Not on a subsidy matter ; no, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Let us assume that the decision of the Airport Use 
Panel, because of the costs it entails, would require airlines not on 
subsidy to go on subsidy. 

My question is this: Sn your nomal procedures I assume before you 
grant a subsidy to an airline you have a record, with your own pro- 
cedures and your own staff. Is that true? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. The effect of a decision of the Airport Use Panel was 
to require that’ a subsidy be granted these airlines under your other 
criteria. 

In other words, what I am getting at is this: Has not the Airport 
Use Panel under those assumptions made a decision which, in effect, 
will be mandatory upon the Civil Aeronautics Board later on in a sub- 
sidy proceeding? 

Mr. Apams, I don’t feel the two follow, Congressman; no, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask Mr. Stone a legal opinion on the 
power of the Civil Aeronautics Board to direct a scheduled air car- 
rier to utilize a particular airport to serve a community. 

Mr. Sronsg. We would have to have our own proceeding to take that 
action, for example, under 404 of the act, and with notice and hearing 
to all parties interested in the proceeding who might be affected by it. 

Switching back to the Airport Use Panel problem, as Colonel Adams 
has explained, that was a vote which may be taken in the panel on a 

articular question, and that vote is determined by the Board as to 
now the members shall vote. 

However, the Board’s participation in ACC matters is limited only 
to the extent that it does not impair the statutory obligations of the 
Board under the act. : 
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In other words, the decisions of the ACC must be unanimous. 

If the Board votes no on a proposal that the rest of the ACC votes 
yes on, and that position is maintained, it goes to the President. 

What I am saying is that even if the President approved the ma- 
jority action, that the Board would still have an obligation to conduct 
its own affairs and the Board’s work in accordance with the obligations 
imposed by the act itself. 

Mr. Mraper. Then do I understand that assuming there should be a 
404 proceeding regarding the airport which the scheduled airlines 
should use, before the Aeronautics Board you would not regard the 
decision of the Airport Use Panel as binding upon the Board? 

Mr. Stone. Morally perhaps. 

Mr. Meaper. But not legally ? 

Mr. Stone. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. It would certainly bear some weight with the Board ? 

Mr. Sronn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meraver. Even though in the decision arrived at by the Airport 
Use Panel the procedures which you normally follow to determine 
designation of an airport for an air carrier to use were not followed 
before the Airport Use Panel? 

Mr. Stone. That is probably true. To answer the legal question, I 
don’t think that the Board’s participation in the ACC means that it 
has abrogated the statutory responsibilities imposed upon it by the act. 

Mr. Meaprr. Mr. Stone, just what discretion does the carrier him- 
self have with respect to which of several airports serving a commu- 
nity he may use? 

Mr. Stone. It depends on how he is certificated. If you are talking 
shane regular authority or emergency authority, you have two different 
problems. 

Mr. Maver. Speaking about:the regular scheduled air carriers. 

. Mr. Stone. The carriers are certificated to serve a point and not/an 
airport. They have a choice, where there is‘a coterminal, for example, 
such as in New York with three airports, of using any one or all of 
the three airports for one or more of their flights; but the carriers’ 
certificate merely certificates him to a point’or city rather than a par- 
ticular airport. 

Mr. Meaper. The Civil Aeronautics Board does not possess the 
power, say with respect to New York, for example, American, you land 
your planes at LaGuardia, United you land your planes at Idlewild; 
or Capital, you land your planes ‘at Newark. You don’t have that 
authority under the act ? 

Mr. Stone. Not without notice and hearing under sections 401 or 
404 of the act. 

Mr. Minsua.t. Is there someone here who is an authority on the 
routing of aireraft, that is of scheduled airlines, giving them the right 
to use certain routes? 

Mr. Apams. That is one of our major responsibilities, to award 
routes to carriers. 

Mr, Durres. That has been the Bureau of Air Operations. I don’t 
know that. we have anyone here on that. 

Mr, Apams. The award of the routes—— 

Mr. Durrer. Is the responsibility of the Board. 

Mr. Avams. Is the responsibility of the Board, yes. 
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Mr. Minsuaut. How is that determined? I appreciate it is prob- 
ably a very involved process, but basically what are the main factors 
which determine whether an additional airline should be given a rout- 
ing over a particular route already occupied by one or more airlines? 

Mr. Dorrre. That is set up in the act itself as to factors which the 
Board shall consider in determining that. 

Mr. Mrinswaru. What does the act say ? 

Mr. Apams. Section 401—— 

Mr. Durrer. Where is the act? It gives us the number of standards 
which we may consider. 

Mr. Mrysuatu. Why does it take so long from the time an airline 
makes an application to a matter of many years before they get per- 
mission? I wondered why it was so involved. 

Mr. Dourrer. If you had been present last week at the hearings 
which we held in the matter of Northeast service to Miami, which 
before we even got down to hearing the carriers we heard from 12 
Senators and 16 Congressmen and 12 governors and about 14 mayors, 
that is why it takes so long. 

Mr. Minsuatt. What was the position they took ? 

Mr. Durrer. Each one speaking primarily in the interest of the 
State or the community he represented. 

Mr. Mrysuauu. You don’t think that is a good procedure to follow ? 

Mr. Durrer. As Chairman of this Board I will say, sir, that this 
Board will always welcome representations by the Members of Con- 
gress at any time. I didn’t say it was not good procedure to follow, 
but I answered your question that that is one of the elements which 
sometimes involves delay in the proceedings. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. How long did it take for these 12 Congressmen and 
12 Senators to testify? How long did that take? 

Mr. Durrer. I think it took at least a full day. 

Mr. Minsuaru. That is only 1 day out of many years that these 
delays occur. Then you come in here and blame Congressmen and 
Senators for thedelay. I don’t quite follow you. 

Mr. Durree. I don’t think that I did. If I did say that I had 
blamed Members of the Senate or Congress—— 

Mr. MinsHauu. You made a rather flippant remark in my opinion, 
that that is why it took so long, because the Congressmen and Senators 
came down to appear in behalf of the people they were elected to 
represent. Is that the only factor? 

r. Durree. If I left the impression with you or any member of 
this committee that, as you stated, I believe, I had placed the responsi- 
bility for the delay in cases of this kind on the Members of Congress, 
if I left that impression I assure you, sir, I did so unwittingly. I did 
not intend to leave that impression. 

Mr. MinsHauu. It was a flippant statement in my opinion. I asked 
a question of why it took so long. You said the Senators testified for 
only a day or two. I am talking about the delays of years. What 
are the other factors? Why does it take so long? I think this com- 
mittee is entitled to know. 

Mr. Durrer. Mr. Adams, who has been on the Board for 5 years and 
is the senior member, going back on question of years, perhaps he can 
answer that. 

Mr. Apams. First, if there have been undue delays, and it is con- 
ceivable there could have been, to the extent they have been the fault 
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of the Board, we accept that responsibility. But answering your spe- 
cific question about how route applications take place, this might be 
helpful. 

ection 401 deals with certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity, and that is what we are discussing when we talk about a certificate 
for an operator to operate between point A and point B, and so forth. 

First, the carrier must make an application, and the Board has on 
its docket at all times several hundred applications by all carriers and 
many individuals who are not carriers that wish to operate routes 
throughout the United States, so we have a docket at all times which has 
several hundreds of these applications. 

The first delay that comes about is deciding when to set down one 
reeves in relation to these other several hundred applications. 

must assure you there always are at least that many applications 
throughout the country. That isthe first decision. 

In deciding that we can handle so many applications, let us say, 
on a yearly basis, we have at the present time, I believe, 15 examiners. 
Well, to the extent that each of these requires the hearing process to 
be conducted by an examiner, we obviously are restricted to the number 
of examiners and the caseload, and so on. That is one point. 

Then after the case starts, I can explain to you depending on the 
size of the case, that makes a difference. 

_ For example, in the New York-Florida case just referred to, in that 
case the hearing examiner conducted the hearing over a period of, I 
believe, 3 or4 months. I think it was 4 months. 

- The reason for that was because there were city witnesses, there 
were applicants, and there were all the interested parties at the hear- 
ing stage. This hasn’t come to the Board yet. That took about 4 
months in that 1 case. 

Now, then, after that is finished the hearing is finished, the examiner 
states that briefs to the’examiner will be filed by such-and-such a date. 
That would be at least 60 days. That is 30 to 60 days. 

These parties who are applying file these briefs. 

_ The examiner then, in addition to the material he has taken, studies 
these briefs and his next step is to come out with what we call the 
examiner’s initial decision. 

That may be a document of 60 to 200 pages double spaced in which 
the examiner treats with all of the parties’ applications as to merits, 
and he makes an initial decision as to how it looks to him, how he thinks 
the award should be made. ; 

Once that is made public then all the parties have an opportunity to 
submit briefs to the Board pointing out, or taking exceptions to the 
examiner, and making briefs to the Board. That is another 30 to 60 
and in some cases 90 days. 

Then it is set down before the Board for oral argument. Then the 
members of the Board sit as a panel and they hear the parties again 
orally thistime. They are allotted an hour, whatever seems reasonable 
for their case. That is the oral argument. 

Following the oral argument the Board meets in executive session 
and gives instructions to the opinion-writing people as to how we feel 
the decision should come out. 

* In writing that opinion, the opinion-writing people, if it is a lengthy 
and detailed case, they will take a month to 6 weeks to prepare the order 
and the opinion, and when that is circulated the Board then studies 
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that, the final work of their instructions. We usually have a Board 
meeting and take it up. 

If all the members are still in agreement on the basis of the instruc- 
tions we sign it and we issue it. 

Now, Congressman, in this one case I have indicated that would take 
maybe a year and a half. 

Mr. Minsuatt. Is that the average length of time from the original 
application until the final determination of the Board ? 

r. Apams. Perhaps a year. 

Mr. Stonz, Depends on when you start on the application, 

Mr. Apams. Once we set the case down for hearing, Congressman, 
I don’t believe you would find too much difficulty with the period that 
has been taken i. the Board in cases. 

Mr. Minsuauu. I am not charging the Board with any laxity or 
anything else. I just wanted the facts for the committee’s own in- 
formation, why it takes solong. That is all. 

Mr. Apams. I will finish with this statement: I have given you the 
mechanics.. Those mechanics you can tailor more or less to the detail 
involved in each case. 

If it is a case where 1 or 2 parties are involved, it could last a week. 
You could have different periods. ! 

I believe the time you are more concerned with is why it takes years 
for an application. That is not an unfair statement to say it takes 
year, because we have applications that have been with the Board for 

ong periods of time before they have been set down. 

The thing I speak of now relates to workload of the Board and a 
decision by the Board.on a priority of the case, 

Mr. Minsuauu, The reasons I asked that question was this: It is so 
patently apparent on the face of it, for the service to Miami, for ex- 
ample, during the winter season, I have had complaints from people in 
my district: “Why can’t we get transportation. to Miami?” or some 
other southern city. They have applied as much as 6 months in ad- 
vance, and the airlines say “We are all booked up.” 

On the face of it, when you know you need additional service on a 
route like that, I don’t understand the reason for its taking so long. 

Mr. Apams. The decision in that—— 

Mr, Minsuauu. It has been that way for 3 or 4 years to my own per- 
sonal knowledge and in the opinion of people who have written to me. 

Mr. Apams. These are matters that occurred at the Board prior to 
Chairman Durfee and member Minetti being associated there, so I will 
try to answer it this way : 

Once this New York-Florida case was set down, I don’t believe you 
would be critical of the time that the actual case lasted. The case 
closed late last fall, and these other periods of time for the briefs, and 
so on, have taken up the balance of the time. 

Why is it not set down a year earlier, all I can say to you in that re- 
gard is that we did set down the New York-Chicago case ahead of it. 

hat was a case where the applications had been pending before the 
Board, the oldest applications were 7 years old. Therefore we did set 
down secondly the Northeast-Southwest case. That dealt with the 
Texas area to the Northeast and New York. 

We had a third case called the Denver Service case. That was a 
transcontinental case that took care of a new route by several carriers— 
United, TWA, Continental, Braniff—that went across the country. 
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The Northeast-Southwest case, the Denver Service case, the Chi- 
cago-New York case, they were all concluded last year. However, they 
were all set down going back as far as 3 years, and they preceded the 
New York-Florida case. 

I think it is just this simple: We couldn’t conclude the New York- 
Florida case until we had concluded these others. 

Mr. MinsHatu. How much of a backlog do you have at the present 
time there on these routing cases ¢ 

Mr. Apams. On route cases we have several hundred applications 
by carriers for routes, but in appraising—— 

Mr. Mrnswatu. Are those cases being held up by the Board’s in- 
ability to hear them because there are too many? Is that one of the 
factors that enter into it? 

Mr. Apams. You would have to have—— 

Mr. MinsHatt. Is it a fact or not? Does that enter into the picture, 
the fact the Board just has too much work to do to get at these things 
perhaps as soon as t. ! should ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. It is certainly a fact that the Board never has had 
the staff to accomplish simultaneous hearings of route cases on a scale 
that would bring them current at any one time because this is a very 
dynamic industry. 

These carriers are constantly seeking to improve their operating 
authority and expand their services and give the public better service, 
so you no sooner conclude one route case and you never arrive at 
the point where you feel—well, that is settled now. By the time you 
have concluded that possibly these same carriers have applications 
on file going in three different directions, from the routes you have 
just given them. It isa constant thing. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Would it be helpful, then, to have an additional sit- 
ting court in there, for example, or additional members of the Board, 
or another board to settle just these route cases to help expedite the 
load you have? 

Mr. Apams. The CAB has made its representations to your appro- 
priate Appropriations Committees each year. Last year Congress met 
the requests of the Board ‘to the greatest extent which has occurred. 
In other words, the Board told you that they needed so much more 
money for staffs to more adequately handle these route cases. 

You gave it to the Board. The same has been true this year. The 
Board did handle more large cases last year, I believe, than in any 
a 7 period in the Board’s history. 

I believe you will find that the Senki making a definite improve- 
ment, and you will find that Congress in the past 2 to 3 years has been 
very cooperative in meeting the requests of the Board to take care of 
just this problem. 

Mr. Minsuatt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Durreze. On the basis of my own experience, and I must say, 
that is a question in which I have been very much concerned, your 
point is well taken. 

I think I could add one thing to that, and that is this: 

Let us take the case of 1 airline which applies for a route between 
2 points. You may have any number of airlines that have pending 
applications, perhaps, for just a small segment of that route in an- 
other application. There is a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court—I believe it is Aschbacker—which states that the Board cannot 
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decide any route case wherein its decision—in other words, if the hear- 
ing on this application on this one area from A to B would be mutu-, 
ally exclusive of the right of another carrier for that route or any. 
segment of that route, then the Board would have to consolidate these 
proceedings. 

We there run into a succession of consolidation after consolidation 
and months and years go by. 

In the process the Board may rule that as to this particular appli- 
cation for carrier A to two designated points that that case is not 
mutually exclusive as to the right of another carrier, and that car- 
rier goes to the court of appeals, and perhaps the United States Su- 
preme Court to test the question of whether the Board’s decision as 
to whether or not this case, this particular application is mutually 
exclusive of the rights of another carrier. 

As Colonel Adams said, we have a tremendously dynamic and ex- 

anding industry which has doubled in size within the last 5 years, 
ey have a highly competitive industry and they. are constantly 
filing applications. 

We are constantly running into this very trouble, some question of 
where these applications come into conflict as to maybe just a segment. 

If we excluded all of them or any one of them from participation, 
we would be denying them due process. Take the Aschbacker case 
as an example. 

Therefore what we have done is to try, as time has gone on, and it, 
has taken a long time, we have tried to put these applications into 
one consolidated proceeding which we call an area proceeding. In 


many of those area proceedings, I believe, you will find applications 
that have been pending perhaps for 5 or 6 years. 
Mr. MrnsHatu. What can we do to _— those up? Is there any- 


thing that can be done, additional staff members or anything else? 
It doesn’t seem fair to the general public or the airlines concerned to 
have an application sitting back for 5 of 6 years if they are sincere 
in their effort to get additional routing. 

Mr. Durrer. I think the interest of expediting these proceedings is 
highly desirable but I don’t think you can get away from the right 
of any carrier to due process, to have his rights determined as com- 

ared to a competitor for anarea. That is precisely what we run into 
in this situation—not 2 competitive carriers but 8, 10 or 11, as to per- 
haps 40 or 50 different segments. 

r. MrnsHauu. It is reasonable to presume, then, if we don’t 
change something about the present methods being followed with the 
air industry growing as fast as it is, that conceivably an air carrier 
would have to wait 10 years in the not too distant future. That cer- 
tainly is not due process if you have to wait that long. 

Mr. Stone. I might say we don’t agree with the circuit court of ap- 
peals in its interpretation of the Aschbacker case. We hope to get a 
nae case of such posture that we can test. it before the Supreme 

ourt. 

Until we do we are stuck with the circuit court’s decision. 

Mr. Minsuaww. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moitzonan. I don’t want to belabor this thing because I want 
to get on to something else, but, Mr. Adams, you suggested a moment 
ago that it took as long as 7 years in 1 case. Aren’t you bordering 
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on the ridiculous when you go into extended time like that? I can 
understand why it would take 18 months. ' 

Mr,,Apams. Possibly I was misunderstood. No case has taken that 
length of time. 

I said in the New York-Chicago case, which was the first of these 
4 major route cases that we concluded early last fall, that in that case 
we consolidated documents, applications, some of which were 7 years 
old; yes, sir. 

Of course, the case as such doesn’t start until we assign it for hearing. 
We have applications that have been with the Board over a period of 
several years, but I didn’t infer that any case as such, the mechanics 
of a case, took any such period of time. 

Mr. Motitonan. What is the importance of the staff with reference 
to this time element? 

Mr. Apams. The importance of the staff is severalfold. At one 
point we have a Bureau of Air Operations, and the people in that 
staff are the people who handle route certifications, nt so forth, and 
they are the people who analyze traffic and have their fingers on what 
is the development in a certain segment. 

Naturally, if you have more than one route case going on at the 
same time you would need more individuals to do that type of work. 

Mr. Mottonan. You constantly have a backlog, an overabundance 
of route cases all the time. Your staffs are not just considering one 
case at a time. 

Mr. Apams. We have many. We have 16 examiners. 

Mr. MotitoHan. Each one of them is assigned to a different case or 
are two of them on all cases ? 

Mr. Apams. We have had 1 case where 2 examiners were appointed, 
but generally speaking 1 examiner is assigned to 1 case, and of course 
he has more than 1 case at the same time, also. Otherwise we would 
be even further restricted. But.to the extent I have given the impres- 
sion that all our cases are 7 years old, I wish to correct that. I at- 
tempted to explain to you gentlemen that we cleaned up probably 
more old route applications within a period of a year as a half in 
the last. year and a half than the Board has been able to accomplish 
for several years. 

Mr. Motxonan. To what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Apams. We attribute that to the fact the Board decided, maybe 
3 years ago, that we would consolidate these cases that were reaching 
this.age in having been filed and examine them by areas. That was 
our first decision and obviously that helped, because when we said 
we would set down the New York-Chicago case, that not only included 
service between New York and Chicago, but service between New 
York and Detroit and service between New York and Cleveland, and 
so on, all the terminal points between, the two points, There were at 
least 10 carriers involved in that. ‘Then we set down the Northeast- 
Northwest case, which was an area case. We have carried out that 
area.case decision. Those cases have all been concluded. The awards 
have been made and the times for reconsideration have passed, they 
are all fimalized, and the people of the country are enjoying the new 
service between Atlanta and New York, between Washington, Dallas, 
and New York, and soon. This New York-Florida case is one of the 
last so-called area cases and ‘it is within 60 days of a Board.resolution, 
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rr MoxtioHan. What will be the status of your pending cases after 
that? 

Mr. Avams. I would say when you consider the cases that are under- 
way, that have been set down and are being heard, there are 2 or 3 
other area cases. There isa Great Lakes area caseandsoon. I would 
say we are in good shape insofar as route applications for service 
between major terminals in the domestic United States are concerned. 

Mr. Motionan. Assuming you had adequate staffing in your various 
sections, what would you consider to be a reasonable time in which 
to. resolve all the various mechanics you have to deal with and go 
through in order to hand down a decision from the time of the filing 
of the application ? 

Mr. ban I do not believe the additional staff would particularly 
change the mechanics once the case is set down, 

Mr. Moxtionan. The staff has to have the case developed to the 
point you can set it down? 

Mr. Apams. That is true. We have to have an examiner to be 
assigned. 

Mr. Mottonan. Wait a moment, By setting down you mean for 
hearing before the Civil Aeronautics Board? ; 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

‘Mr. Moitonan. Is there not,a tremendous amount of work that has 
to be done before the setting down for hearing by the Board? 

Mr. Apvams. Not too much. 

Mr. Motxonan. Speaking of the Board as the CAB itself, not as 
the five members, when is the bulk of the work done, before the hear- 
ing or after the hearing? 

r. Apams. T sari say the bulk of the work by the staff is after 
the case has been set down, because at that time the appropriate staff 
people in the Bureau start getting their figures and making their 
exhibits. They present exhibits to the examiner in these cases, but they 
would not be preparing those exhibits for cases which were indeter- 
minate of being set down, I think the work generally starts with the 
decision on the part of the Board to set the case down for hearing. 

‘ Mr. Morronan. In other words, the case is not treated very seri- 
ously until after the action by the Board in setting it down? 

Mr. Avams. It is this way, Mr. Chairman. It is merely an appli- 
eation that is filed with the Board until such time as it is determined 
by the Board that it will be set down for a prehearing conference. 

Mr. Morronan. That is what I am Saying. It does not rate very 
igh on your priority list until it is set down ? 

r. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Morz0HAn. Do all five members of the Board sit? 

Mr. Apams. All five members sit. 

Mr. Mottonan. You do not split up in sections? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. From time to time it is the duty of the Chief 
Examiner to keep the Board appraised of the status of the cases. So 
the Chief Examiner from time to time comes before the Board with 
a list of the oldest cases and the Board members sit around a table like 
this and we discuss these cases and we give instructions to the Chief 
Examiner that these cases will be set down and that those will be 
postponed depending on the staff and our consideration of the pri- 
ority. In other words, they do not just disappear in the files. There 
is a procedure, 
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Mr. Motitonan. But you take them up in the order of the ones you 
think are most important ? 

Part Avams. The first order we attempt to not violate is the order 
of filing. 

Mr. MoitiouHan. Do you take them up according to their filing 
date ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; and it is only very rarely that the Board 
takes a case out of order, because if we were to start a policy of taking 
cases out of order, obviously it would be rather chaotic. 

Mr. Motitonan. That means you can tell at every point whether 
your cases are 1 year behind or 2 years or 3 years. What is the status 
of your cases at this moment? 

Mr. Apams. I do not know. 

Mr. Mo.xon an, Is there someone in the room who can answer that ? 

Mr. Stone. We have no one here from the hearing examiner’s office. 

Mr. Dorrer. I might say I am willing to let it stand in the record 
that in the communication which we received as to the type of infor- 
mation which your committee sought from our Board, I do not believe 
it was explained to us that we would be asked to go into that, 

Mr. Motionan. I understand. I think this is interesting. 

Mr. Durrer. I say this because if we had, we would have the Chief 
of the Bureau of Air Operations and our Chief Examiner here who 
could give you the specific information you are asking. 

Mr. Motxonan. I understand that is true, but I thought possibly 
in your general information some member of the Board would know 
the filing date of the case you are considering at the moment. 

Mr. Apams. That could not be answered that way, because the New 
York-Florida case is the case that is before us now. That case has 
possibly 20 applications involved in it, each of which has a different 
filing date. I believe in that case the applieation of Northeast is the 
oldest, and I believe it is 5 years old, but we have other applications 
in it that may be 3 years old or 2 years old. _ Every application in the 
case has a different date. 

Mr. Mottonan. What I am trying to do, I am frank to confess I 
am confused. You said a moment ago that you took them up in the 
order of their filing date. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MotitoHan. Now you say one of the applications you are con- 
sidering is 5 years old and the other is probably 3 years old and proba- 
bly some are only 2 years old. . 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. There has to be in every major route case 
a key terminal area with which you are dealing. In the New York- 
Florida case that is the terminal, New York-Florida. But in eon- 
sidering that case we have applications from TWA to correct. their 
present route so that they can go from New York, Boston, Philadel- 
»hia, Baltimore, and then west. When that, was filed, I do not know. 

We have applications from United to go from Boston to New York 
and then west. But because those applications involve a linear route 
with the same service between the same set of cities that lie between 
New York and Florida—in other words, involves service up and down 
the coast—the one dominant application is New York-Florida; that 
would be the guiding application in the case. These other carriers 
have the right. to come.in and file applications a week before you start 
the case. So in one case you have applications that are current and 
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you have old applications, but I think I can say this, that the number 
of major route applications before the Board now has been apprecia- 
bly reduced over the situation of 3 years ago, and I think that an ap- 
praisal of it would meet your commendation. And I want to say to 
you the congressional cooperation a year ago, when, for the first time, 
the budget requested by the Civil Aeronautics Board for the fiscal 
year we are in now was approved in toto, which is the first time that 
ha pened, is responsible for that improved situation. 
r. Mottonan. You submit your budget directly to the Congress, 
or does it go through the Budget? 

Mr. Apams,. It goes through the Budget. They all do. 

Mr. Motxionan. But in setting down proceedings for hearing, there 
is a key application? 

Mr. Apams, Yes. For example, in the Denver service case any ap- 
plication that included service fem Chicago to Denver to Los Angeles 
would be involved. 

Mr. Motionan. We have taken up more time on this than we had 
planned. Mr. Bakke, do you feel you can orally brief this statement, 
or do you feel it will be necessary to go through the entire text of 
your prepared statement? 

Mr. Baxxe. I am at your disposal. 

Mr. Motxonan, I thought you might brief it for us and include the 
entire statement in the record. Could you brief the various items? 

Mr. Baxxe. I shall be happy to try to. 

The first item which we wish to describe to the committee is the 

authorization of air-carrier routes for instrument fiight rule opera- 
tions outside.of controlled airspace. We wanted the committee to 
‘understand how the regulations had in the past and do now operate 
with respect to this matter. We were of the view there might have 
been some confusion in the current record. 
_, It was pointed out, for instance, by a previous witness, that the 
action which the Board had taken in the adoption of part 40 of the 
Civil Air Regulations in April 1954 somehow made it impossible for 
the CAA to disapprove routes for reasons of traffic density. 

Prior to 1954 there had been in existence several special civil air 
regulations which permitted them to fly long-range high-altitude 
operations. Our capers with reference to those special regula- 
tions had been excellent. We found not only were there no adverse 
aspects to which the Board’s attention had been called, but we found 
there were several aspects that were beneficial. Part 40 continued in 
operation the regulations that had been in effect for 7 years prior to 
1954. 

There were also in our previous regulations a provision which gave 
the Administrator the right to approve all routes without exception. 
I should say approve those routes which were treated in old part 40 
routes other than those covered by special regulations. 

There were no limitations with respect to the authority of the Ad- 
ministrator to approve or disapprove those routes. He could, if he 
wished, use the sléinent of traffic congestion on which he might dis- 
approve an application for a specific route. However, to our knowl- 
edge that had never been done. 

In 1954 when part 40 was adopted, the Board decided it wanted to 
make clear to the Administrator he could take into consideration the 
traffic density in disapproving an application. The situation that 
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existed after 1954 was no different in that respect than it was before, 
with this exception: The Administrator was told expressly he could 
use traffic density as a ground for refusing to approve. 

With respect to routes that had been approved since 1950, the Ad- 
ministrator literally or legally had authority to amend any operations 
specifications to require rerouting, to cause the elimination of certain 
routes, or perhaps to add routes. As a practical matter, however, the 
Administrator was limited to applications from the air carrier for 
amendments to the operations specifications, and as a result, before he 
could amend any operations specifications, it was necessary that he go 
to the carrier and ask the carrier to apply for this amendment to the 
operations specifications. 

Another amendment of part 40 gave the Administrator clear author- 
ity to issue operations specifications. ‘This eliminated the time- 
consuming procedures which were previously in effect. The net effect 
of this particular change, in our judgment, was to make it more simple 
for the Administrator to disapprove a route for any reason, particu- 
larly for the reason of traffic density. 

ith respect to our next item, which covers saws vigilance, the 
question has been raised in the committee as to what regulatory pro- 


vision governs pilot vigilance, how do the air-traffic regulations make 
it plain that the pilots shall constantly be on the lookout for other 
traffic? 

We are of the view this is so self-evident that no pilot has any mis- 
understanding of his obligation to see other traffic and to avoid col- 
lision. However, part 60, particularly 60.12, makes it clear in stating 


that— 


no person shall operate an aircraft in a careless or reckless manner so as to 
endanger the life or property of others. 

And then after that section there is a list of typical illustrations of 
careless and reckless operation and a note is added specifically identi- 
fying— 

lack of vigilance by the pilot to observe and avoid other air traffic. 

We think that language is so clear, so unambiguous, that no one 
could misunderstand the Board’s intention in part 60. 

The next item deals with cockpit vision, with the ability of the pilot 
‘to see out of the cockpit of the airplane. The matter of cockpit vision 
has been a long and complicated one so far as the Board’s regulatory 
activities have been concerned. There is one aspect of cockpit vision 
to which I think the committee should give particular attention. The 
matter of the total area through which the pilot may look to see and 
avoid other aircraft has many ramifications other than pilot vision. 
It is, directly related to the design of the aircraft. For example, the 
windshield represents, as a practical matter, a compromise with the 
area pew: for the instrument panel. To require additional wind- 
shield areas to the detriment of the instrument panel would result 
only in the transferral of hazard from one set of operating conditions 
to another. 

For that reason we believe the development of cockpit vision criteria 
should be approached very carefully. 

We had in 1952 considered this matter in our Annual Airworthiness 
Review, which is an annual procedure in which we consider pro- 
posals for amendments to our airworthiness regulations, it was pointed 
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out that the criteria were not sufficiently developed to permit us to 

roceed at that time. Since then, however, the industry on its own 
initiative developed and established in 1955 a tentative set of detailed 
criteria for cockpit vision. We have been impressed with the fact 
that since 1952 this and other such activities have made us better pre- 
pared today to come to grips with this problem on a regulatory basis. 
Therefore, in our notice of the 1956 Annual Airworthiness Review, 
we have stated we would consider criteria for cockpit vision to be 
included in the airworthiness regulations, That annual airworthiness 
meeting will be held in September of this year. Proposals with re- 
spect to this matter will be considered at that time. 

Mr. Piapincer. You say “By mutual agreement, the manufacturers 
are using these criteria in their newest designs of turbine-powered 
transport airplanes.” 

There was some discussion, I recall, when we had representatives of 
manufacturers of airplanes before this committee indicating there was 
not agreement within the industry. Are you aware of such disagree- 
ment? This was with particular reference to the SAE standard. 

Mr. Baxxe. I am not aware of any specific disagreement, sir. I 
would like to say this, however, that agreements between the industry 
are, as I assume they are between any highly sophisticated group, hard 
to come by. One reason why it is onnible to reach agreement on such 


a subject is that there is sufficient flexibility among the manufacturers 
to drop out one or more of the elements of the criteria. It might well 
be some manufacturers have found it impossible to comply with certain 
criteria. I am unable, however, to answer that question for you in 


detail. 

I might add in passing that regardless of how excellent our experts 
might be with respect to aircraft design, particularly so far as cockpit 
vision is concerned, we can all be sure there will remain certain blind 
spots in all aircraft cockpits developed in the future. However, there 
is no one more aware of the limitations of cockpit vision inherent in 
any aircraft design than the pilot who filies the aircraft, and no one 
is more aware of the collision hazard of traffic congestion than the 
pilot.. However, to the extent it has been impossible to develop a per- 
fect airplane or create a perfect environment, we are compelled to 
pass on to industry the obligation to take appropriate action—the 
pilot must be free to turn his head or bend it around obstructions to 
see... When a pilot is flying according to visual flight rules he is bur- 
dened to see and observe other aircraft. 

The next point is the Washington high density area trial. 

With few exceptions, part 60 does now and has for many years 
dealt principally with certain meteorological elements in determining 
whether the obligation of seeing and being seen falls on the pilot. If 
the visibilty is less than a certain value we say the pilot does not 
have an obligation to see other aircraft. We say that negatively by 
saying no one shall fly without clearance when the visibility is less 
than a certain value. 

However it has become apparent to us that there are at least two 
other elements that must be determined. One is density and the 
other is speed. It has become apparent that we can reach such 
closure rates in aircraft that, regardless of visibility, it might be im- 
possible for pilots to see each other. It also has become apparent that 
traffic may be increased to the extent that a pilot cannot avoid collision. 
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So we have in recent years given particular attention to the need 
for the introduction of two other requirements into the regulations. 
The Washington high density area trial is an attempt to determine 
what regulations are needed for the purpose of remedying the situ- 
ation. 

A Special Civil Air Regulation No. SR-408 was promulgated in 
November 1954 which authorized the Administrator to designate a 
high density air traffic zone in the Washington area and to estab- 
lish such additional restrictions upon the movement of air traffic 
within that zone as may appear necessary for the safe separation of 
traffic. This authorization, by the way, is to expire the 31st of this 
month. 

The results of this trial have led already to the publishing of one 
proposed rulemaking on which we are receiving comment at this 
time, and we have already completed the staff work with reference 
to another notice of rulemaking which would authorize the Admin- 
istrator to establish high density air traffic zones in other areas and 
to place a speed limit of 180 miles per hour upon aircraft operating 
within such high density zones, require two-way radio communication 
for operations to and from the airport, and prohibit VFR clearances 
when the visibility is less than 1 mile. 

The next item deals with anticollision lights. 

Mr. Prapincer. Are you familiar with the testimony of Mr. Davis 
before the subcommittee recommending increases in ceilings from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet, and an increase from 3 to 5 miles under part 60? 

Mr. Baxxke. No one in the Board had any knowledge of those rec- 
ommendations prior to their delivery here. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Those recommendations have not yet been brought 
to your attention ? 

Mr. Baxxe. No. 

Mr. Piaprncer. Is part 60 concerned with high density areas or 
with the ceilings and visibility standards in regard to VFR flying 
generally ? 

Mr. Baxke, It deals with VFR and IFR both. 

With respect to anticollision lights, we merely wanted to call the 
attention of the committee to the fact there has been a good deal of 
regulatory effort which has been directed toward insuring adequate 
aircraft exterior lighting at night. We have had several amendments 
to our Civil Air Regulations which have resulted in the widespread 
use of anticollision lights. We have outstanding at this time draft 
release No. 56-12 which proposed to establish new specifications for 
anticollision lights. The comments received to date indicate this pro- 
posal has been very well received in industry and we are hopeful 
of increasing improvement in the configuration of high density anti- 
collision lights. 

The last point deals with the testing and reexamination of pilots 
and flight instructors. I believe there was testimony before the 
committee indicating that the Board had taken a good deal of time 
in coming to grips with the recommendations of the CAA in respect 
to this matter. B6 far as the time required for dealing with recom- 
mendations for the amendment of Civil Air Regulations, I think it is 
apparent that they come to the Board from many sources. There 
have been other areas within which we have had recommedations from 

83506—57-——_58 ; 
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one organization and have had precisely the contrary recommenda- 
tion from another organization. A requirement, for instance, recom- 
mending that flight instructors should have certificates that expire 
in a certain length of time would not be well received by flight instruc- 
tors. We try these out for size first and discuss them first with the 
flight instructors, commercial pilots, and others in order to determine 
at least two things. One is obviously whether the recommendation as 
such has merit, and, secondly, what is its urgency, how much does it 
contribute to safety. 

We have found in both of these respects concerning many of the 
recommendations that have been made, that some of ihem have failed 
in both instances, namely, some of them in our judgment did not have 
merit, and many of them did not possess the urgency that required us 
to drop other critical or important rulemaking chores in order to take 
up this particular item. 

We have, however, proceeded with the amendment of part 20. We 
have completed the staff work on an amendment in part 20 and it 
should be published in the very near future. The particular item 
with which the CAA was concerned, namely, the improvement of flight- 
test requirements for pilots, is under consideration at the moment. 
We notified the CAA about a month and a half ago that we intended 
to treat this matter in separate rulemaking, and we intend to do 
that in the near future. 

That completes generally the statement. 

(The statement submitted by the witness for inclusion in the 
record appears in the appendix, exhibit 34, p. 1313.) 

Mr. Meaper. Any questions, Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. No. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. MinsHautu. You submitted some addenda in the way of memo- 
randums for the anticollision program ? 

Mr. Baxxe. No. We have Mr. Ashmead from the Bureau of Safety 
Investigation here who is prepared to discuss that with you. 

Mr. Minsuauu. How about this other memorandum on functions 
and responsibilities of the Bureau of Safety Investigation ? 

Mr. Baxxe. I believe Mr. Ashmead would be prepared also to dis- 
cuss that. My position is with the Bureau of Safety Regulation. 

Mr. Minsuauy. Thank you. I think you have given a very excel- 
lent statement. Ihave no questions. 

Mr. Youncrr. You have nothing to do with safety equipment? 

Mr. Baxxe. I think the Board has a great deal to do with safety 


Teen 
r. Youncrr. Is that your department? 

_ Mr. Baxxe. As Deputy Director of the ‘Bureau of Safety Regula- 
tion, I have general supervisory jurisdiction over all the staff regu- 
latory functions of the Bureau. 

Mr. Youncer. There was a statement made here yesterday that had 
the DME equipment been on the TWA and United planes involved in 
the recent crash, in all probability there would have been no crash. 
Why are the carriers not equipped with that equipment which is 
available ? 

Mr. Bakke. Well, sir, there are two aspects to that question. I sup- 
pose the question could be asked why have not the carriers of their 
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own volition installed it. A question of that kind, I am unable to 
answer. 

Mr. Youncer. Why is it not required safety equipment ? : 

Mr. Bakke. The Board as of this moment knows of no substantial 
safety benefit resulting from the installation of DME at this time. 

Mr. Youncrer. Knows what? 

Mr. Baxxe. The Board knows of no safety benefit which would 
result from the requirement of DME at this time. a 

Mr. Puaprnerr. Is not the accurate reporting of position a substan- 
tial safety benefit ? ; 

Mr. Baxxe. By all means, and to the extent that accuracy is re- 
quired, the requirement of a two-way radio communication system 
satisfies that requirement in the general sense. We have air carrier 
requirements with respect to navigation equipment, and air carriers 
are required to have on board the aircraft navigation equipment ade- 
quate to determine his position along the route at all times. The Ad- 
ministrator enforces that regulation by examining the equipment car- 
ried aboard aircraft to see if it is capable of providing the pilot with 
that information at all times. If he finds it is adequate for that pur- 
pose, the equipment is oO and to my knowledge there is no car- 
rier today flying in the United States who is not carrying equipment 
found by the Administrator to be adequate for the purposes required 
in the regulations. 

Mr. Praprncer. I do not think that is a reply to the question Mr. 
Younger asked. 

Mr. Baxxe. We have no knowledge of any contribution DME 
would make which could be considered necessary to insure operational 
safety. I think that is the direct answer. 

Mr. Youncer. That seems to be in such conflict with the testi- 
mony we had from actual fliers that I cannot reconcile the two. I am 
looking for the testimony we had yesterday from a flier that does 
have DME equipment. 

Mr. Baxxe. I might just observe, with respect to the particular 
comment you made, that the investigation of the accident you referred 
to is not completed, but we have found nothing as a result of the 
investigation that would indicate that DME on the aircraft involved 
might have obviated the accident. 

Mr. Youncer. The planes did not know where they were. That is 
true; is it not? 

Mr. Baxxe. I have no knowledge that that is true. 

Mr. Meaper. I might suggest, Mr. Younger, that you find that pas- 
sage in the testimony, and in the interim I would like to ask Mr. 
Stone if he would care to qualify his reply to a question I asked some- 
time ago about the legal authority of the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
direct a scheduled air carrier to use a particular airport in a commu- 
nity where two or more airports in that community had been certifi- 
cated as safe for the type of aircraft that carrier was proposing to use? 

Mr. Srone. I believe that I said something to the effect of no, and 
that was on the premise that we were dealing with the question of 
whether we had the power to do it without notice and hearing. We 
do have the legal power to do that, but it would have to be after 
notice and hearing, and the Board would then make its judgment. 

Mr. Meaper. Are there any statutory criteria which the Board must 
observe in exercising judgment in a matter of that kind? 
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Mr. Sronz. We would proceed under 404 and possibly 401. 

Mr. Meaper. Might I say, Mr. Stone, we asked one of the witnesses 
to provide us with a legal opinion from the counsel, and I believe the 
opinion of that witness was that the air carrier itself had the discre- 
tion and that it could not be ordered either by CAA or CAB to use a 
specific airport where there was more than one airport in that com- 
munity which was certificated by standards of safety for the type of 
aircraft the air carrier proposed to use there. ; 

I would suggest that it might be helpful to the committee if your 
office could prepare a memorandum citing the passage of the statute 
and commenting on the answer which you have made, perhaps ex- 
panding on it, and citing authorities if there are any. I notice there 
are representatives of the CAA here, and I think it would be well for 
the committee to have in its files a legal opinion from the counsel of 
the CAA on the question of where the discretion lies with respect to 
the use of a particular airport in a community where two or more 
airports have been certificated by the CAA as safe for the operation 
of the particular types of aircraft the air carrier proposed to use. 

Mr. Stone. I shall be glad to submit a full statement on that point. 
I refer to section 404, which deals with adequacy of service. Of 
course we can also proceed under section 401 where the question is 
one of public convenience and necessity under that section, and then 
we can proceed under 401. I will give you a complete statement on 
that. I do not know all the facts upon which he premises his opinion. 

Mr. Meaper. I think it is always most valuable to have an opinion 
relating to an actual circumstance, and for that reason, if you do so, 
I would like to have your comment on the Detroit Airport situation. 
If you are familiar with that situation from your own records, or if 
you are familiar with the Air Use Panel’s records, I would appreciate 
your opinion relating to that situation specifically. 

Mr, Sronz. I shall do that. I do not know whether that informa- 
tion is available or not, from our files. I do not personally have it, or 
recall that it is available. If we do not have it available I will get 
the information for the committee, 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if someone from the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration could provide us with a similar legal opinion. 

(See appendix, exhibit 35A, p. 1336 and exhibit 35B, p. 1341.) 

Mr. Younger. This is the testimony of Mr. Morrow who is past 
president and a member of the board of directors of the National Busi- 
ness Aircraft Association, who has flown many years and has his own 
plane and does have the DME equipment. Mrs. Griffiths asked this 
question : 

The real fight between VOR/DME and TACAN is the fight between military 
and civilians, and the real sorrow is that the CAA did not long ago demand that 
all commercial airplanes be fitted with DMB. 

Those airplanes that crashed over the canyon were not so fitted and yet they 


were within easy range of ground installations for which we were paying a lot 
of money. 


And Mr. Morrow replied: 


Rg a reasonable assumption that had those airplanes been equipped with 
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and apparently the reporter missed the next statement, they would 
not have crashed. That is what we heard, and Mrs. Griffiths chimed 
in right away : 

There would have been no accident. 

Mr. Morrow replied: 

Certainly the two would have been available to the traffic controller on an 
advisory basis, at least, to advise the aircraft, or the aircraft could have advised 
of their exact position rather than saying “well, 15 minutes ago I was over 
Reetg and I estimate 35 minutes from now I will be over such-and-such a 
® It is like the case of “I don’t know where I am, but I know where I was, and 
I am making good time.” 

That is his statement. 

I would like to read a statement of a representative of the airlines 
which appeared in one of the trade journals. All the way through 
our testimony has been there is a measuring device by which the pilot 
can determine his exact location by phone without any calculation. 
He does not have to get a calculation to know where he is. If both 
of those planes, and if the controller knew both were in exactly the 
same location, he could have told them. They did not know where 
they were, neither of them. 

Mr, Bakke. You say, “They apparently did not know where they 
were. 

Mr. Youncer. Exactly. 

Mr. Baxxe. We have seen no information that would indicate they 
did not know at the time of the collision precisely where they were. 
We have no basis upon which to make that assumption, and until 
the Board completes its investigation and actually establishes what 
probable conditions did exist at the time—— 

Mr. Youncer. We had testimony as to the last word of those planes. 
The TWA pilot asked then to go up to 21,000 feet. He was refused 
that. He next asked to go 1,000 feet above the clouds. He was 
granted permission to do that on a see-and-be-seen basis, and to report 
when he was up there. He got up there. He reported that he was 
aying, at 21,000 feet, exactly at the same elevation that he had been 

enied. 

The controller never said a word. They had already told them 
there. was another airplane in that vicinity, they considered he was 
already warned, and if he wanted to go ahead and fly in that vicinity, 
knowing there was another plane on exactly the same elevation and 
in that vicinity, that was up to him. They did not warn him again. 
All that is in the testimony. I do not think they knew where they 
were, 

Mr. Baxxe. I have no wish to quarrel with you, sir. I do not 
have enough information to be able to agree with you on that point. 

Mr. Meaper. This equipment is supposed to be more precise than 
the reporting over fixes and estimating from fixes. Would that in- 
formation in the hands of the controller enable him to control traffic 
more efficiently and require adequate separation because of greater 
accuracy from the VOR/DME equipment ? 

Mr. Baxxe. I have no doubt it would. I think the Board is com- 
pelled to take into account in the preparation of any of their traffic 
regulations what the facilities on the basis of which air-traffic control 
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is being accomplished are. Now, the Board does not provide air navi- 
gation facilities, nor does it provide air traffic service. That is an 
executive function, an administrative function that is offered by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. The Board then reviews the air- 
traffic control system as such and determines that the administrator 
bases his aircraft separation criteria on the assumption that aircraft 
are equipped with certain navigational devices. The separation 
criteria on the basis of which aircraft-traffic control is presently being 
offered is not based on the use of DME, and accordingly the Board: 
does not require DME. 

Now, should the Administrator determine that. traffic control can 
be adequately accomplished only on the assumption that all aircraft. 
must be equipped with DME, the Board would then have to take into 
consideration the advisability of amending part 60 to require DME. 
At such time as the air-traffic-control system was predicated upon the 
use of DME, I dare say then the regulations Oa require all aircraft 
engaged.in instrument operation to be equipped with DME, but until 
that comes about I would see no basis upon which the Board might: 
establish such requirements. 

Mr. Younerr. The Board will not issue a regulation requiring such 
equipment until the CAA decides it is necessary equipment ? 

Mr. Baxxe. No, sir, I do not think that is entirely correct. 

Mr. Youncer. Who determines it is necessary equipment; what, 
organization ? 

Mr. Baxxe. The. Board makes the regulatory determination, 

Mr. Youncer. That is not what I am asking. Who determines 
whether a particular instrument is necessary equipment for a pas- 
senger airplane, a certificated passenger airplane 

Mr. Baxxe. I wonder if I can answer that in this way: I am going 
to have to compartmentalize the answer. 

First of all, I would say that so far as air traffic functions are con- 
cerned, air-traffic-control functions, the equipment required is de- 
termined chronologically, first, by the Administrator. Now, by “re- 
quirement,” I mean in the dictionary sense. He determines there is 
a need for it in order to do the air-traffic control job and we have to 
have people so equipped. 

The requirement in the legal sense and in the regulatory sense, how- 
ever, is determined by the Board. The Administrator does not have 
the rulemaking power. 

Mr. Younger. I know that. I will go back to what I said a while 
ago. The Administrator, or the CAA that determines the necessity 
and need for a certain piece of equipment 

Mr. Baxxe. So far as air-traffic control is concerned. 

Mr. Youncer. That is right, and if they determine that DME was 
a necessary piece of equipment, then would you put in a regulation 
requiring it as equipment for all planes? 

r. Baxxe. The Administrator having made such a determination, 
the Board would go through its own rulemaking processes to establish 
that the Administrator’s interpretation was in fact a justifiable one, 
a warranted one, on the assumption the Board would find the Admin- 
istrator ‘was correct, it might then ‘reasonably write the regulation 
which would prohibit flight under IFR conditions unless. one: is 
equipped with,DME, ..'That is a very distinct probability. ss 
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Mr. Minsuauu. Are the various rules and regulations of the in- 
dividual airlines coordinated with your office in any way? 

Mr. Bakke. No, sir. 

Mr. Minsuaut. In other words, various airlines might have certain 
safety rules that other lines would not have ? 

Mr. Baxxe. That is very probable. 

Mr, Minsuatu. They might both be flying the same type of aircraft 
and route and everything else ? 

Mr. Baxxe. We have a provision in part 40, which I suppose is self- 
evident, that says that no provision of the Air Carrier Manual—and 
I might say, by the way, the manual is required by the Civil Air Regu- 
lations and it is required that its contents be spelled out in detail— 
that no provision of the Air Carrier Manual shall be in conflict, or 
contradict any provisions of the Civil Air Regulations. There are 
many items which are required to be put in the manual, but when you 
speak of air carrier regulations, I presume you mean requirements that 
go beyond those which the Board, by regulation, requires. Those we 
do not coordinate in any sense of the word. | We are at times advised 
of them. '» We have frequent conferences with industry that enable us 
to keep abreast of current practices, but there is no coordimation in any 
strict sense of the word. 

Mr. Minsua.u. Today, as a matter of practice, should not they be 
compelled to submit these additional regulations they have to your 
office ? 

Mr. Baxxe. No, sir; in my judgment, not. And the Board has con- 
sidered that very requirement in great detail and has determined they 
should not. 

The reason, sir, is this: This Draft Release 50-8, which contained a 
peer amendment to the certification and operation domestic sched- 
uled air carrier rules in 1950 contained a proposal, among others, to 
require that all of the Air Carriers Manual, Operation Manual, be ap- 
proved: by the Administrator. Now, the: werd “approved” carries 
with it some rather specific connotations. It means that the carrier 
must submit manual material to the Administration ; he must review it 
in detail and approve it. Everyone concerned agreed that this was an 
undesirable procedure. 

First of all, the volume of Air Carrier Manual material was so con- 
siderable that the Administrator was afraid that it would unduly pre- 
occupy his agent to the exclusion of other necessary monitoring and 
supervisory activities. For that reason it was decided that there 
would be two classifications of documents established in the regula- 
tions, one known as operations specifications, which are issued by the 
Administrator, and the other, the Air Carrier Manual, which is pre- 
pared by the carrier without the approval of the CAA. It was deter- 
mined that at any time that there was another area of air carrier oper- 
ations which required the scrutiny and the approval of the Adminis- 
trator, that the Board would simply make of it, by appropriate regula- 
tory amendment, an operation specification. 

The manual, therefore, then, was left outside. 

The second reason for not doing it was that even if the Adniinis- 
trator were to attempt to establish procedures for the detailed review 
and approval of the manual, it is so big a job that there might in many 
Instances ‘be undue delay in the epproval. Frequently, then, the air 
carrier might find itself in the position of desiring to get a procedure 
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into effect for safety reasons immediately and find himself delayed 
by reason of the processes required for approval. The air carrier, 
therefore, maintains unless it was clearly necessary for safety reasons 
there was better justification for allowing freedom of action, discretion, 
on the part of the carrier with respect to those parts of the manual 
which are no operations specifications. 

Mr. MrnsuHau. Do the various airlines have different requirements 
as to reports that are to filled out in flight ? 

Mr. Baxxer. They might very well. 

Mr. MinsHatut. You would not have any knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Baxxe. I am not familiar with that; no, sir. 

Mr. MrinsHatt. In the airline pilot magazine of July 1956, which is 
the official publication of the Airline Pilots Association, there was an 
article in there by Mr. Dave Kuhn, a TWA pilot, entitled “When the 
Cockpit Overflows.” He said, beginning on page 11: 

There is a strong compulsion inspired by management to prevent tardiness. 
Pilots have been grounded for not being in the cockpit 15 minutes prior to sched- 
uled departure time. Competitive schedules demand maximum speed out of a 
man and machine. One major airline (guess who) has a policy that its pilots 
go VFR even in marginal weather. They get cleared to “on top” and the devil take 
the hindmost. Such good, clean competition is aiding in developing a file on 
midair collisions, 


Would you care to comment on that statement ? 

Mr. Baxxe. I do not know what useful comment I could make. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Thisis written by Dave Kuhn, a TWA pilot. 

Mr. Baxxe. I am not quarreling with him. I daresay that he has 
something very specific in mind, but his observation is a general one. 
I do not know what he means by “marginal weather.” We define in 
part 60 and in part 40 the weather minimums within which an air car- 
rier mayclear VFR. If he meets those minimums, he may clear VFR; 
if he does not, he must clear IFR. 

Mr. Minsuauu. In the instant case Mr. Younger was asking you 
about in the Arizona crash, may I ask you this question : If both planes 
had maintained an IFR status, would they have been warned of the 
presence of one another? One went off on VFR, but presuming the 
other had stayed on IFR, would they have been warned of the presence 
of each other under existing regulations ? 

Mr. Baxxe, Sir, the reason I have difficulty in answering that ques- 
tion directly is the fact that—— 

Mr. Minsuatt. Either they would or would not be. 

.Mr. Baxxe. You have used certain expressions which are words of 
art in aviation. Actually, neither of these prpanee while they were 
off airways was subject to any IFR control whatsoever by air traffic 
control. Both of them were responsible for providing their own op 
aration. Both of them were obligated to see and avoid other aircraft. 
Neither of them was provided with any air traffic control protection. 

Mr. MinsHatt. In other words, the see-and-be-seen principle still 
applied in that case? 

Mr. Baxxe. Yes. 

Mr. MinsHatu. I noticed in the newspaper an account of a trans- 
Canadian airline that had some difficulty with one of its Viscount ships. 
The propeller flew off and killed some people on board the ship. Asa 
result of something like that, even though it is not a ship under Amer- 
ican control, do you instigate any investigation on the part of the 
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company in this country that may be operating that type of aircraft to 
look into that situation ? 

Mr. Baxxe. We have a representative of the Bureau of Safety In- 
vestigations who is responsible for the investigation of accidents. I 
am sure he would be able to answer the question. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Is he here? Could he answer the question ? 

Mr. Asumeap. In that particular case we have already designated 
someone to participate in that particular investigation, and should 
anything be learned from that investigation, such action would be 
taken as you indicated. 

Mr. MinsHautu. You would notify the appropriate lines in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Asumeap. Yes. That is all coordinated. We do that with 
American equipment for foreigners also. 

Mr. Minswaty. With ana this midair collision report that you 
have indicated, how many reports has the CAB received as a result 
of that program ? 

Mr. Asumeap. We instigated that program on May 16. We did 
not make any distribution of all the forms finally until late June. 
At this time there are some 100,000 forms distributed to the civilian- 
military elements of civil aviation. At this time we are receiving 
reports. We are in the process of analyzing them and trying to set 
them up so that we can make a report to the Board. 

Mr. MinsHatu. How many reports have you received roughly? 

Mr. Asumeap. Approximately 1,000, but they have to be evalu- 
ated very carefully. Included among them, I might add, are reports 


dating back to ge some 4 or 5 years ago, and so on. 


Mr. MinsHatu. But these 1,000 reports would not be just for the 
period form June until the present time ? 

Mr. Asumeap. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Puaprvoer. Mr. Bakke, did I understand you to say that when 
an IFR flight left the airway, at that point they were flying VFR? 

Mr. Baxxe,. No, sir. I merely said that they then did not have 
the ei of any IFR control protection offered by the air-traffic 
control. 

Mr. Prapinerr. In that connection you have a statement on page 4 
of your printed statement as follows: 

In 1954 the Board was advised that the CAA had established a procedure 
whereby CAA agents were to monitor closely off-airways IFR operations. 

Mr. Baxxe. These are not air-traffic control personnel. These are 
the operation agents of air carriers and other regional personnel who 
are capable of collecting data concerning the number of daily aircraft 
movements between two points of airways in order that they might 
assess whether there is a traffic-density problem on a given off-airways 
route. 

Mr. Puarineer. And that is the only significant meaning of the 
word “monitor” here ? 

Mr. Baxxer. Yes. It is monitoring in the sense of collecting data. 

Mr. Puapincer. These agents are not air-traffic control personnel ? 

Mr. Baxxe. Not necessarily. The CAA might use any regional 
personnel. 

Mr..Piarincer. But these are not personnel utilizing air traffic con- 
trol facilities ? 
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Mr. Bakke. That isright. The monitoring has no air traffic control 
sense in this context. 

Mr. Meraper. I want to amend the question that I asked recently of 
Mr. Stone and the CAA to include in the request for a legal opinion a 
statement whether the Civil Aeronautics Board, and also the Civil 
Aeronatitics Administration, regarded itself as legally bound by the 
Airport Use Panel decision, and if not so legally bound, to give a state- 
ment as to what weight would be given to the Airport Use Panel deci- 
sion in the Detroit airport situation in the event a proceeding under 
section 404, or 401, whatever the case may be, were undertaken by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Srone. We will be glad to do that. May I ask if there would 
be any objection that if the CAA decided that it would be advisable 
to submit a joint opinion, would that be all right, or would you prefer 
to have separate opinions of the Board and the CAA ? 

Mr. Meaper. I would prefer to have separate opinions. I would 
prefer that they not be cleared with each other. 

Mr. Srone. I note your preference. 

(See appendix, exhibit 35A, p. 1336 and exhibit 35B, p. 1341.) 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Ashmead, will you come forward now, please? 


STATEMENT OF BEN W. ASHMEAD, CHIEF, ANALYSIS DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF SAFETY INVESTIGATION, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD 


Mr. Asumerap. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have prepared a report covering the 127 midair collisions that have 
occurred in United States civil fring during the calendar years 1948- 
55. (See appendix, exhibit 36B, p. 1347.) In this report, we have 
furnjshed statistical breakdowns of.the year by year totals, and have 
given breakdowns of the classes of flying involved in each of the 
collisions recorded. By this is meant these collisions that occurred 
between 2 air-carrier aircraft, between air carrier and military, air 
carrier and general aviation, between 2 general aviation aircraft, and 
between general aviation and military aircraft. 

This report furnishes statistics of altitudes and distances from 
airport, establishes the operational phases of the aircraft at time of 
col aan and other factors believed pertinent to the midair collision 

roblem. 
F We have charts showing the following: 

1. Midair collisions (by geographical location) that involved air 
carrier aircraft, 1938-56. 

2. Midair collisions involving air-carrier aircraft, by altitudes and 
in relation to airport proximity, 1948-56. 

3. Midair collisions involving general-aviation aircraft by altitudes 
in relation to airport proximity on the basis of (1) a 3-mile grid; and 
(2) a 5-mile grid. 

In addition, we have incorporated in the report brief résumés of the 
facts, conditions, and circumstances, of each of the 127 midair colli- 
sions, and they are all appropriately identified. 
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A brief report has also been prepared covering angles and points of 
contact in the 17 midair collisions involving air-carrier aircraft, 
1946-55. The probable cause of each of these accidents is given also. 

(See appendix, exhibit 12, p. 1058.) 

Mr. Prarrnerr. May I ask a question? You have a study of the 
127 midair collisions on page 2 of your submission, and you give it by 
percentages. The percentage adds up over 100. 

Mr. MrxsHau. 139. 

Mr. AsHmeape. It is a sort of statistical anomaly, That is a very 
ag thing to explain. You mean with respect to the operational 

ase, 

: Mr. PLaprneer. With respect to the percentages. 

Mr. Asuweape. Yes. You see, you will have one aircraft in that 
collision that will be in a different operational phase than the other. 
Consequently, it could not possibly add up to 100 percent; therefore, 
you do have a statistical anomaly inthere. Is that clear? 

We have prepared also a summary of the recently ‘inaugurated 
near-collision program to furnish the committee with its background, 
the manner in which it has been implemented, the pilot questionnaire 
that has been designed, the analysis format, and the puncheard used 
‘to contain the reported information. 

(See appendix, exhibit 36A, p. 1344.) 

I have presented that material for the committee already. I will 
give youa copy of that statement. 

Now, this discussion relates to 127 midair collisions that have been 
reported in the years 1948 to 1955. I have run them down by years. 

or the committee’s information, I will just give the totals. 

In 1948, there were 30 midair collisions; 1949, there were 17; 1950, 
there were 7; 1951, there were 13; 1952, there were 14; 1953, there 
were 9; 1954, there were 16; and in 1955 the number jumped up to 21. 

These collisions occurred in the following types of operations: 

Air carrier 2, 1 fatal; this fatal midair colligron involved 2 irregular 
air carriers making simulated (hooded) instrument approaches as 
part of a 6-month pilot competency check. 

The other was the Michigan City collision. Then we had 11 acci- 
dents in which air carriers and general aviation (private planes) were 
involved ; 8 of those were fatal. 

Then we had two collisions between air carrier and military aircraft. 
Then we had 96 between 2 private fliers or 2 general aviation aircraft ; 
41 of those were fatal. 

Then between general aviation and military, we had 16, of which 
5 were fatal. 

That makes a total of 60 fatal accidents out of a total of 127 accidents. 

For background purposes, the highest number of midair collisions 
recorded in a single year was in 1947, when 45 occurred. In that 
year general aviation flying was at its highest peak in history. 

In each subsequent year through 1950, there was progressive fall- 
ing off in these activities, and the annual number of midair collisions 
dropped perceptibly. However, since 1950, the number of these acci- 
dents has climbed in every year except 1953. In 1955, they reached a 
total of 21. 

Concurrent with the lower rate of overall general aviation opera- 
tions, a very sharp annual expansion has prevailed in both scheduled 
and irregular air-carrier flying. 
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Consequently, the midair collision potential has not diminished de- 
spite the decline noted in the general aviation field. It is pertinent 
to observe that during 1955, the domestic trunk and local service air- 
lines in their scheduled passenger and cargo operations averaged 7,869 
daily departures. If the 259 helicopter daily departures are included, 
it results in a total of 8,128 departures daily. 

In the 60 fatal midair collisions during the period under study, 
226 persons perished. Of course, I am not including the last one at 
Grand Canyon. Past experience has shown that general aviation 
(private) aircraft have been involved in the highest number of midair 
collisions by far. But we must also look at this from another stand- 
point. Tislouens are usually heavily loaded with passengers. In fact, 
the number of crew members is usually in excess of the number in two 
general aviation aircraft which might be involved in collision. Of 
the 11 midair collisions recorded between air carrier and general avia- 
tion aircraft, 1 was fatal to the occupants of both aircraft (M-202A— 
DC-3), 1 was fatal only to the occupants of the airliner (D P-38), 
2 were nonfatal with respect to each aircraft, and in the 7 others the 
fatalities. resulted to the general aviation aircraft occupants only. It 
is not difficult. to visualize the small margin that enabled the airliner 
to land safely in those instances. In view of this, it is imperative that 
all possible steps should be taken to bring about a reduction in the 
midair collision potential. 

A study of the 127 midair collisions reveals the following: 

. Fifty-six (44 percent) occurred during landing approach. 
. Eight (6 percent) were in the takeoff climb. 

. Sixty-one (48 percent) were in the traffic pattern. 

. Forty-five (35 percent) were in the ae ratte normal flight. 
. Five q eet occurred as a result of acrobatics. 

. Two (2 percent) occurred while racing. 

(Included with general aviation collisions were such things as dog- 
fighting, formation flying, and buzzing.) 

7. Clear weather prevailed in 117 cases, haze and smoke in 5, and 
light rain in 1. Additionally, icing conditions and low clouds pre- 
vailed in only 5 cases, and sun glare was a factor in 10 of the accidents. 
; . Visibility was in excess of 3 miles in 123 accidents, and 2 to 3 
in 3. at 

9. One hundred twenty accidents occurred during daylight, 3 at 
night, and 2 during twilight. 

10. One hundred thirteen of the aircraft were tandem, 127 side-by- 
side, and 11 single place. 

11. One biuniite seventy of the aircraft were high wing, 77 low 
wing, and 3 biplanes. 

12. Color of aircraft. involved included green, silver, blue, yellow, 
cream, orange, and one with black wings. 

13. Twenty-five of the aircraft.were on flight plan. 

14. Sixty-one had two-way radio. 

15. In 22 cases some type of clearance had been issued. 

16. Twenty-six collisions were in control areas: 16 in control zones 
with control towers. 

17. The 125 accidents involved 122 private pilots, 60 commercial, 28 
student pilots, 19 ATR’s, 19 military, and in 2 cases the pilot possessed 
no license. 


Sore Co tO 
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18. Aircraft destroyed totaled 119, substantially damaged 98, and 
strangely enough, in 33 cases, the damage was minor. 

19. The outstanding probable cause of midair collision was failure 
to observe other aircraft—124 times on the part of civil pilots and 8 
for military. Carelessness and recklessness was next in 38 cases of 
civil pilots and in 2 cases involving military pilots. Misjudged dis- 
tance was third with 17 cases involving civil pilots. In a number of 
accidents, both pilots were held equally to blame for the midair 
collision. 

Now, rather than try to read these statistics of altitudes and dis- 
tances, I have charts here which will more easily show that informa- 
tion. If it pleases the committee, I would like to show you those 
charts now. 

Mr. Motionan. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Asumeap. This chart [indicating] shows the midair collisions 
involving air-carrier aircraft in civil aviation since 1938. The chart 
shows the wide distribution involved and it indicates the particular 
types of aircraft which were involved in those collisions with the air 
carrier. One case, for example, is the one between two irregular air 
carriers at Oakland during the course of an instrument training flight. 

One of these collisions involved a chartered air-carrier operation in 
which movies were being taken, and in one case they misjudged their 
distance and collided, but not fatally. This [indicating] is Grand 
Canyon. That shows the extent of the midair collisions since 1938, 
and that is the situation. 

Mr. Morttonan. You mean that each one of those dots, the blue and 
the red, indicates a collision ? 

Mr. Asumeap. Yes, sir. The black ones are prior to 1946. The 
ones following 1946 are shown in red, 23 midair collisions. 

Mr. Motionan. That is, since 1938 ¢ 

Mr. Asumeap. Yes, sir. This shows only collisions during air- 
carrier operations. 

Mr. Motitowan. That isin a period of 18 years? 

Mr. Asumpap. Yes, sir. That is since the enactment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board Act, and a few months previous. 

In this case, we have a chart showing a representative airport. The 
close-in plottings are shown in relation to the runway in use, and 
others in geographical location. The mileage here [indicating] is over 
5 miles. You will note here [indicating] the type of aircraft in which 
the collision occurred. On that airport there were seven collisions in- 
volving aircraft which were landing. 

We have here the Michigan City case and the one here at Grand 
Canyon also, both between two air carriers, and we have the Covington 
collision between an air carrier and a general aviation aircraft. That 
shows the number of accidents since 1946. These [indicating] are the 
ones beyond 5 miles of an airport. 

Mr Miwa att: Those grids each represent 5 miles? 


Mr. Asumpap. No, sir; 1 mile. 

Mr. Minsuauy. One mile? 

Mr, Asumeap. Yes, sir; this isa 5-mile grid. 

The next chart shows the collisions between two general aviation 
aircraft through August 1953 from 1948. 

The reason we do not have these charts up to date at this time is be- 
cause as of January 1, 1954, the Board delegated to the Civil Aeronau- 
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tics Administration the investigating and reporting on all accidents 
involving fixed-wing aircraft of 12,500 pounds or lower. 

This [indicating] represents the collisions of this type of aircraft 
with each other. 

We have excluded from that chart crop-control flying and such 
things as formation flying, and have also excluded those cases when 
they were dog fighting. These collisions also are plotted in relation 
to a representative runway in use. 

This is also shown on the basis of a 5-mile grid. 

Mr. MoritouHan. Mr. Ashmead, do you have those prepared in such 
shape that we can include them in and make them a part of the record ? 

Mr. AsHmeap. This happens to be my working chart, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I would be happy to have that done and to bring it up to date. 

Mr. MoLLonan. lot have it properly identified with appropriate 
explanations telling what each chart demonstrates. 

Mtr. Asumeap. These charts here are related and identified so that 
they will be in correlation with the report submitted to the committee 
so that we can pick out the particular accident and see what it was. 

In this particular chart, we make the grid smaller. This is on a grid 
of 3 miles to show more forcibly how these collisions occur and where 
we will have those reproduced for you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Motionan. Yes; if you will. 

Mr. Asumeap. Now, gentlemen, I have considerable detail in this 
record, and if it is desired, I can read it to you. It would be rather 
difficult for you to follow it. However, I have it submitted for the 
record, if that is satisfactory. If you want me to go through with it, 
I will be delighted to do so. 

Mr. Motionan. No; it will be included in the record. Without ob- 
jection, it will be included. 

Mr. Motionan. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Minsuauu. No; I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Meader, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Meaper. No; I have no questions. 

Mr. Motioman. Mr. Durfee, that winds up our CAB hearing, and 
thank you very much. 

We thank you, Mr. Ashmead, and the other gentlemen, for your 
appearance. You have been very helpful to the committee and we 
oResseite your coming. 

Mr. Asumeap. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morxonan. Mr. Burnett. 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF C. V. BURNETT, DIRECTOR, DETROIT AVIATION 
COMMISSION, DETROIT, MICH. 


(Mr. Burnett was sworn by Mr. Mollohan.) 
Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Burnett, do you have a prepared statement, or 
would you like to ne in your own way ? 


Mr. Burnett. Sir, 1 have had no opportunity to prepare a formal 
statement. I have to talk from notes. 

Mr. Moiitonan. Will you proceed in your own way, please? 

Mr. Burnett. Yesterday I got a press release from the front page 
of the Detroit News, quoting the testimony of Robert Gale of the 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration given before this committee on the 
18th of this month, which, if it is reported to me correctly, practically 
stated that it was an impossible traffic headache at the proposed 
Northeast Airport. 

Mr. Chairman, you heard the testimony. If the airport was any- 
thing like that, 1 should like to point out to you a critical deficiency 
in the operation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration which will 
allow an incident of that kind to become public knowledge without 
notifying the interested city. 

I point out to you, sir, that for a number of years the city of 
Detroit has been attempting to get a new airport. 

In 1950, the Detroit Aviation Commission was formed by action of 
the common council and the mayor and they were given a directive by 
the mayor and the council to provide the city sak improved airport 
facilities. 

The Detroit Aviation Commission is composed of experienced men, 
well grounded in aviation. 

I have had some 38 years’ experience myself in both military and 
civil aviation. We proceeded logically and made surveys of areas. 
We picked the location and before we made a final determination of 
the placement of runways and so forth, we contacted the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to find out if the runways would be so placed 
that there would be no conflict with Selfridge Field, which was 14 
miles distant. 

After consultation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration, we 
proceeded with plans. We have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. We have come to a pomt now where we are preparing a 
condemnation case which will be in court about November of this 
year. The mayor and the council have provided us in this budget with 
$3,500,000 to pay awards. 

So it comes as a shock to hear a statement like that as a vast under- 
statement. If this gentleman is correct, he has cost, I do not say him, 
but the system by which they carry out the Airport Act and its 
intentions, has placed the city of Detroit in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion, and, furthermore, he has cost it a great deal of money. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my happy privilege to have many consulta- 
tions with the distinguished Senator from Nevada, Pat McCarran, 
in connection with the various pieces of legislation which he fostered, 
and I have had the same privilege with Jennings Randolph, from West 
Virginia, when he was Hide te islation. 

I think that the legislation which the Congress has provided has 
been sound and has proven so. 

I am delighted that this committee is checking such operations. I 
think it is wise and possibly overdue. 

With an industry which has grown as rapidly as aviation, possibly 
in the overall picture, the Civil Aeronautics Administration has done 
a creditable job, but it seems to me that there is a terrific deficiency 
in their procedure when they will allow a city to proceed so far and 
then come out and say it is practically impossible. Now, I am not 
agreeing that Mr. Gale is correct in any sense of the word. 

I further wish to point out to this committee that we have had 
numerous consultations and numerous correspondence with them about 
this situation. I realize that the hour is late, and I will be glad to 
submit these in evidence. I won’t take the time to read them, but here 
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is a letter addressed to me in my official capacity which is dated Feb- 
ruary 4. 

Mr. Meaper. What year? 

Mr. Burnett. 1952, signed by Carl McCluer, Deputy Regional 
Administrator of the Third Region at Chicago. 

Mr. Meaper. Of what? 

Mr. Bournetr. Of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. I am 
sorry. 

He is referring in this letter to the proposed Northeast site and 
he states: 

While there are numerous problems to be solved, there appears to be no In- 
surmountable objection or difficulty which would preclude consideration of this 
site for a second terminal airport. 


Later on, he states : 


It appears that another major airport might be needed in approximately 
10 years. 


That is from the 1952 date. 


However, when their needs are considered, the time period may be reduced, 
and another airport may be required sooner. 

Mr. Mraper. I wonder, Mr. Burnett, if you have either with you, 
or could provide to the committee, a complete set of the correspond- 
ence between the Detroit Aviation Commission and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, or any subordinate official thereof, with re- 
spect to the location of the so-called Northeast Airport ? 

Mr. Burnett. I should be very glad to, Mr. Meader. 

Mr: MoitxtoHan. Without objection, it may be submitted and made 
a part of the record. 

r. Burnett. In that case, I will only refer now to specific pieces 
of correspondence. 

(See appendix, exhibit 37, p. 1393.) 

This letter is from the Civil Aeronautics Administration dated 
March 11, 1952, signed by Merle W. Hemphill, Acting Director of 
Office of Airports, and it is addressed to me: 

Reference is made to your letter dated February 14, 1952, together with map 
of the Detroit area, concerning the proposed development of a new airport for 
the city of Detroit— 
that is not the letter that I thought it was. 

Mr. Meraper. At that point, Mr. Burnett, he refers to your letter 
of FOOeeary 14,1952. Does it acknowledge your letter of February 14, 
1952? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Mraper. And a map? 

Mr. Burnett. That is right. 

Mr. Meraper. Are you able to provide the committee with a copy 
of your letter of February 14 and the map to which he refers? 

r. Burnett. I will doso. 

Mr. Meaper. Let me ask you at this point : Has the Detroit Aviation 
Commission at any time officially presented to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration their proposal of the site definitely locating the pro- 
posed airport, I mean, by some description of roads or something, 
so that we know what we are talking about ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. 
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This is a report to the Detroit Aviation Commission on the pro- 
osed Northeast Airport prepared by Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 

4 architects and engineers, and Leigh, Fisher & Associates, airport 
analysts and consultants. It is a complete engineering study. It 
includes, among other things, the exact location with a master plan 
and the roads that bound the airport. 

Mr. Meaper. What is the date of that report ? 

Mr. Burnett. This was published in 1953. 

Mr. Meaper. And was that report submitted to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration ? 

Mr. Burnett. To both the third region and the Washington office. 

Mr. Mottonan. On.what dates, Mr. Burnett ? : 

Mr. Burnert. I cannot give you from memory the specific dates. 

Mr. Mottonan. Do you have any letters of transmittal submitting 
it, or any letters from them ? 

Mr. Burnett. I will search the files to see. I think possibly I can 
refresh my memory and give it to you in some form. 

Mr. Mezaper. Mr. Burnett, some testimony was given before the 
committee on Wednesday, I believe, by Mr. Howell, stating that the 
so-called Northeast Airport had received the approval of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration as a trunk airport. See you first whether 
or not you know what a trunk airport is ? 

Mr. Burnett. I presume it is for trunk airline operation. It is a 
category which you allow some airline operation. Mr. Howell can 
probably give you a better definition than I can. 

Mr. Meaper. I will ask you about the type of airport that you pre- 
sented, or that you proposed to build and whether or not you presented 
that information to the Civil Aeronautics Administration ? 

Mr. Burnert. I did in this study. The application which enabled 
M8 to get on the national airport plan was for phase 1 of this master 
plan. 

Mr. Meraper. By this master plan you refer to the study of Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls? 

Mr. Burnerr. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Does that master plan contemplate a Northeast Airport 
capable of handling long-haul scheduled airplanes? 

r. Burnett. It does. 

Mr. Mmaper. Does the first phase which you applied for contem- 
ar pe airport which would accommodate long-haul scheduled air- 
crait 

Mr. Burnert. It does not. 

I should like to read at least one paragraph from another letter 
dated September 4, 1952, addressed to me, signed by George W. Vest, 
regional administrator of the CAA, third region: 

In accordance with previous correspondence and supplemental to my letter 
of August 21, 1952, concerning the proposed Northeast Airport site, we have 
made additional study and review of such information as we have available 
regarding this proposal, and in concurrence with the CAA Administrator and 
our Washington office we are glad to advise that it has our technical approval. 

Mr. Meaper. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Burnett. September 4, 1952. 

I had one other letter here which was very pertinent. I hope I have 
not mislaid it. 

83506—57——59 
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Mr. Mraper. Can you give us the dates on which the Detroit City 
Council approved and designated the Northeast Airport site as a 
municipal airport for Detroit? 

Mr. Burnetr. I can furnish that for the record. ; 

Mr. Meaper. Can you supply us with copies of any resolutions 
adopted by the Detroit City Council and any documents of the Detroit 
Aviation Commission ? 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meraper. Showing the dates and action taken, and also any 
oe ee of funds by the Detroit City Council? 

r. Burnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Incidentally, how much money has Detroit put up to 
date toward the construction of an airport? 

Mr. Burnett. I would estimate $200,000. 

Mr. Meaper. That has all been spent, has it ? 

Mr. Burnerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Will you give us the date that the so-called Warren 
Airport was acquired by the city of Detroit? 

r. Burner. Acquired in 1953. 

Mr. Prarincer. Is that the same as the Northeast ? 

Mr. Meaper.. The Warren Airport is located on the site where:you 
propose to build the larger so-called Northeast Airport? 

Mr. Bornetr. That is right. It lies within the proposed larger 
airport, and we are planning in this condemnation suit merely to 
expand the area. 

r. Mraper. Have you discussed air traffic problems with any Civil 
er Administration official either locally, nationally, or state- 
wide? 

Mr. Burnett. Ihave. I discussed it with the experts in the Wash- 
ington office, at which time it was decided to fix the runways north and 
south so that they would exactly parallel the instrument runways of 
Selfridge Field. 

I was told at that time by these people that if we did that—and we 
have done it—there would appear to be no serious traffic complication 
or problem for the foreseeable future. 

When I interrogated them on the length of the foreseeable future 
they said 25 years. 

Mr. Meaper. Who were those people, Mr. Burnett ? 

Mr. Burnetr. Mr. Edward Barrow and Mr. Rigdon. They were 
delegated to work with me by the then Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and I believe at that time it was Mr. Horne. 

Mr. Meaper. Did you have any discussions on air traffic problems 
on the location of the Northeast Airport with respect to other airports 
in the Detroit vicinity with regional or local traffic control officials? 

Mr. Burnetr. We had discussions at this time—— 

Mr. Mraver. What do you mean “at this time” ? 

Mr. Burnerr. At no time that they agreed there would be practi- 
cally no interference with Selfridge F ield. It was then considered 
that the other airports were much farther distant and there would be 
no complication. 

Mr. Meaper. I asked you if you discussed with regional or local 
traffic control officials the traffic control problem which would arise 
from the location of the Northeast Airport? 
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Mr. Burnett. Such a discussion was held in the offices of the third 

— I cannot give you the date from memory. 
r. Mgaper. Have you records on it? 

Mr. Burnett. Possibly. I will have to check the records. 

Mr. Meaper. I will ask you whether you have had any discussions 
with local traffic control officials ? 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes, we have had discussions; nothing official. We 
have had unofficial conversations on it, and there appeared to be no 
problem. 

Mr. Meaper. Can you identify for the record the officials with whom 
you had these discussions and the region in Detroit ¢ 

Mr. Burnett. Possibly not by name, but we have had discussions 
with the different control tower operators, including the one at the 
Detroit City Airport, with the airways control head located at Wayne 
County. 

It a rather difficult, Mr. Congressman, to understand an incident 
which happened yesterday when I was trying to dig into the back 
files for such information as I was able to bring. 

I asked the controller at the Detroit City Airport, who was an 
employee of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, to come to miy 
office and give me figures on our movements for 1955 and 1956 to date. 
Those figures I have. 

Then I asked him if he knew of any Navy cautionary area in our 
immediate neighborhood and if he would give me any information 
he had on it. 

He didn’t know about it but he got a map which showed it. 

In the course of the conversation he was interrupted by ‘a telephone 
call, and when he came back from that telephone call he advised me 
he would not be able to talk with me any more. 

I asked him what the reason was. 

He said, “I just can’t talk to you any more.” 

He indicated that he had been advised, possibly by some higher 
authority, not to. 

I think that this should be noted by the committee. It is rather 
peculiar that printed information cannot be discussed between an 
airport manager or a director of aviation and a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration family. 

Mr. Mraper. What is the name of the controller with whom you 
were speaking when he was called to the telephone? 

Mr. Burnett. William Giddings. 

Mr. Meaper. Approximately when was that? 

Mr. Burnett. That was yesterday afternoon, early in the afternoon. 

Mr. Meaper. It was after you were aware of this testimony which 
had been given the day before? 

Mr. Bornerr. That is right. It was after I had been quoted in 
the newspapers as to my opinion of it. 

Incidentally, Mr. Congressman, subsequent to the Airport Use Panel 
hearings which occurred in Detroit in the month of June 1955, that 
Panel requested that an air traffic survey be made, and I believe it was 
delegated to the local people who are living with the traffic and direct- 
ing it. 

tried to get hold of that because it would be pertinent information 
to us in planning an additional airport. 

I was told that I could not have it. 
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I might aswell say that through a newspaper source I found out 
what is presumed to be in that report, insofar as the Northeast Airport 
is concerned, the presumption from this source that the addition of 
Northeast Airport to the traffic patterns would not worsen the situation 
and, in all likelihood, would help solve it. 

It would seem to me that a survey of that character would be a 
publie paper and I have been unable to get it, and I would appreciate 
it if this committee does so I can have a look at it. 

On the matter of Mr. Gale’s testimony as reported to me he seemed 
to lay considerable stress on this Navy cautionary area. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have this witness Gale give a de- 
scription to this committee of what constitutes a Navy cautionary area. 

In my opinion it merely means that it is a place where the pilot 
should on his eyes open, proceed with caution. I know of no re- 
striction placed upon him. 

I believe he stated that it would be impossible to have a suitable 
holding pattern because of the existence of that Navy cautionary 
area. 

., It, would-seem that if it is used by the Navy which is on the opposite 
-side of Detroit that some other location could be very easily found if 
it is important, and I know of no restriction on such a cautionary 
— = would preclude having a holding pattern at a reasonable 
- altitude, 

Mr. Mrdper. Do you know where that Navy cautionary area is? 

Mr. Burnett. It is near the village of Utica. It is not on the 
airways chart that I can find. I have a local chart of the Detroit area 
and I do not see it. 

Mr. Minsuatt. What is the date of that chart ? 

Mr. Burnett. May 17, 1956. 

Mr. Purarrineer. Issued by the Coast and Geodetic Survey? 

Mr. Burnett. I believe so. 

Mr. Minswatu. Is that the latest chart for that area ? 

Mr. Burnett. I believe so. It is the latest I have seen. I have 
never seen it on any chart except the one they brought me from the 
control tower which interrupted the conversation. 

Furthermore, I have talked to various traffic experts, and it seemed 
very easy to lay out a reasonable traffic pattern for this airport and 
for poe holding patterns. 

T have here a copy of the Civil Aeronautics Administration technical 
standard order, TSO-N20-A, dated December 4, 1951, which to the 
best of my knowledge is still the bible on the criteria for establishing 
of airspace areas which will encompass standard flight holding 
patterns. 

I hope that a member of this committee will interrogate Mr. Gale 
and find out if this is still the bible. 

This was the technical order we used in laying out normal patterns 
and holding patterns. 

I have here the Selfridge approach control chart which shows that 
from a point north of Selfridge Field pilots take off on a 20° course 
to the right, which is away from the proposed Northeast Airport, 
make a procedure turn and come in southerly, parallel to the instru- 
ment runways of Northeast. 
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There is a separation of 144% miles between'the 2 airports center 
to center, and a projection of the runways being parallel is always 
2 miles apart. 

. It is hard for me'to understand how it would be impossible to set 
up instrument procedures, holding patterns, and so forth with parallel 
runways 1214 miles apart when it seems to be such an easy problem 
for them to set up the same procedures for 2.airports 8 milés apart 
that have runways which converge at a distance of 19 miles from the 
airport. on 
Pra Mame Re. You refer now to Wayne Major‘and Willow Run; 

0 you!’ i 

r. Burnett. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Minsuau. Have you ever filed any formal application: with’ 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration for Fedetal Aid for the'North- 
east Airport ? f 

Mr. Burnett. We filed an application for phase 1 which has bee 
placed on the national airport plan. 

Mr. Mrnsuatyt. When did you file that application? 

’ Mr. Burnerr. November of 1955. 
Mr. MrnsHatu. Do you have a copy of that application with you? 
Mr. Burnetr. I don’t have it with me. I can ‘have a copy made 

and furnish it for the committee’s record. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Does that include a plan with respect to. the loca- 
tion of the airstrips? 

Mr: Burnett. It was when it left my office. The State of Michigan 
acts as agent, and I don’t know what it looks like after they forward it. 

Mr. Mraper. Have you ever had‘an acknowledgment from the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration of the receipt of that application? 

Mr. Burnett, Not until I called on them. 

Mr. Mraper. When was that? 

Mr. Burnett. Last week. 

Mr. Meaper. On whom did you call? 

Mr. Burnetr. The Administrator and Mr. Howell; Head-of the 
te Section. They advised me it was on the national airport 
plan. é 

Mr. Meaper. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Burnett. It means that it is listed as a potential project but 
not programed for money. 

On the same date we filed an application for a project to resurface 
a ‘runway at Detroit City Airport, and it was not even put on the 
national airport plan. It was not even programed on an airport which 
last year had 147,000 operations and more this year. We felt it was’ 
necessary, and in conference with the Administrator and Mr. Howell 
they thought it might be still revived. Iam hoping so. 

Meanwhile $1 million was awarded to Wayne County Airport and 
none to ours. 

’ Mr. Miaper. What was the amount of your request for Detroit 
City Airport? m 

Mr. Burnett. The project was $160,000. 

Mr. Mraper. Of which one-half would be supplied from Federal’ 
airport aid fund ? 

Mr. Burnett. One-fourth by the city and one-fourth by the State, 
and that money was budgeted this year by the commission, and ap- 
proved by the mayor and the council. 
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- Mr. Mraper. Was the State share appropriated ? 
» Mr. Burnerrt. I believe that they have money, but they did not 
approve it. 

Mr; CuHamman. I would like to refer back to the points that Mr. 
Gale meen made in finding it impossible to work out these pat- 
terns. He said there would be too much conflict with City Airport, 
Windsor, and Selfridge. 

I would like to point out to you, sir, that the application for the 
new Northeast Airport stated very definitely that it was to be a re- 
presenta for Detroit City Airport, so there could be no conflict if 

etroit City Airport is closed. 

As to the volume of traffic that it would produce, it probably would 
not greatly exceed’ what is being carried on at Detroit City Airport 
currently with 147,000 operations last year. We have 88,000 in the 
first 6 months of this year, which would indicate around 167,000 
operations. 

He referred to the conflict at Windsor, and I have here a compilation 
of the operations at Detroit City Airport, some of which I have given 
you. They include for 1955 total 1,106 instrument approaches. For 
1956 I. show—— 

Mr. Meaper. Are you reading Detroit City now? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes. First 6 months of 1955 and first 6 months of 
1956 are 1,775. 

The total for 1955, actual total, was 2,559. The estimated total for 
1956 is 3,500 instrument approaches, already operating that much 
traffic within 914 miles of Windsor. 

As a matter of actual fact, instead of complicating the complex 
in the area it has helped it, because planes coming to the Windsor beam 
bound for any airport in the Detroit area can be, if they are bound for 
City Airport, ainhoun off and get on to the pattern proceeding to 
other airports. 

It has simplified area operations by having this instrument approach 
at City Airport, 

The new airport is out on the same leg of the Windsor beam that 
crosses over City Airport, and it would be utilized in the same way, 
and I cannot see where it would add to any conflict or worsen it. It 
should assist the area instead of worsening it. 

Mr. Meaper. I understand your testimony is that in documents, that 
is letters and in oral conversations, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion had not only not objected to the Northeast Air site, the North- 
east Airport site, but it had approved it up until the day before yester- 


day! 
| Mr. Burnerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. When suddenly this testimony of Mr. Gale’s indicated 
that it was a poor location ? 

Mr. Burnett. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. What explanation do you have for what I interpreted 
your testimony to consist of in the way of encouragement in the city 
of Detroit plans to locate the Northeast Airport and this sudden 
condemnation of the site as unsuitable because of. air traffic problems? 

Mr. Burnett. Well, sir, to me it points out, in the most charitable 
description I could give it, a very poor procedure for implementing 
the Airport Aid Act. 
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They are responsible for funds, and they allow a city to proceed there 
so far.with approval from top officials, and then some department 
finds out it is impossible, and T woutd say that it needs correction. 

Mr. Puiaprncer. Do I understand that you first submitted these 
plans in 1952? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puarincer. That was not part of any formal application. Is 

.that.correct ? 

Mr. Burnerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Puarincer. Was there a 3-year hiatus until 1955 when you 
then submitted a formal application ? 

Mr. Burnett. That is correct. 

Mr. Piarincer. Could there possibly have been any changes in the 
traffic patterns in the Detroit area which would have dictated the 
statement such as Mr. Gale made the other day ? 

Mr. Burnerr. There was an increase, a very considerable annual 
increment in the way of an increase. 

Meanwhile larger aircraft have appeared on the scene. 

Mr. Piaprtncer. Any changes in the runway directions at Detroit- 
Wayne Major and any of the other airports? 

» Mr. Burnett. No, sir. 

Mr. Puaptncer. Which would account for this? 

Mr. Burnett. No, sir. 

Mr. Prarincer. During this 3-year period was there any contact 
with the CAA and other officials? 

Mr. Burnett. We were temporarily held up for a year or two in 
our attempts to get the ground which we desired. 

An amendment was passed through State act which made it manda- 
tory that any subdivision of government would have to get a vote 
of the supervisors of an invaded county, a majority of the super- 
visors, before they could proceed with condemnation. 

Subsequently we purchased outright this Warren Airport, small air- 
port for small aircraft. 

Mr. Prarrncer. When was this? 

Mr. Burnett. In 1953. 

Mr. Piartnger. Do you remember the date of your conversations 
with Mr. Barrow ? 

Mr. Burnett. No, sir. 

Mr. Puapincer. Did it precede the acquisition of the Warren Air- 
port or was it subsequent to that time? 

Mr. Burnett. Those are original plans. It was in 1952 sometime. 
I don’t remember. 

Mr. Praprncer. It was in 1952? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piapincer. That what, sir? That you talked with Mr. Barrow? 
Pe a Burnert. That is right, and Mr. Rigdon, and the Administra- 

. 

Mr. Piaringer. And it was on the basis of your conversations that 
the city proceeded to acquire the Warren Airport? 

‘Mr. Burnert. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Puaprncer. Do you recall identifying specifically where your 
aiport was going to be in your conversations with Mr. Barrow, for 
instance ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Praprncer. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Motionan. Do you have anything further, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Mraner. No, sir. 

Mr. Motionan. Thank you very much, Mr. Burnett. 

Mr. Gale, it seems to me that you possibly want to respond to the 
testimony that the committee has just heard. - 

Would. you like to proceed in your own way, please ? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF ROBERT GALE, OFFICE OF AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION ; ACCOMPANIED 
BY HERBERT H. HOWELL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS, CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION | 


Mr. Gate. Well, initially, I think that Mr. Burnett missed one word 
in my. testimony yesterday when I indicated that we could not set 
up an independent system for the Northeast Airport. In other words, 
I pointed out where we had established comparatively independent 
operations for Willow Run and Wayne Major, but that try as we 
may, we could not set up an independent operation with Northeast 
Airport also primarily based on the departure routes and back cross 
approaches into Willow Run and Wayne Major and the approach at 
Windsor. 

Mr, Puaprncer.: Where is that.contained in the transcript, Mr, Gale? 

Mr. Garz. I have not seen the transcript. 

Mr, Meaper. At. page 1725, 

Mr. Gaz. I think you will find it on page 1725. Reading it, it 
says: 

The holding pattern for the jet-type operations into Warren, assuming that 
the business-type aircraft and any air carriers would operate from Warren with 
jet equipment, would have to come from this area to make any type of an 
independent operation; however, we have a Navy cautionary area which in the 
pattern would extend into, which would mean that this cautionary area used 
by the Navy would have to be rescinded. 

Mr. Puarrncer. You said the same thing with respect to Windsor 
and Detroit City, I believe, about the independent operation ? 

Mr. Gaxe. Yes, sir. In other words, the Detroit City Airport that 
— Burnett was talking about does not have an independent operation 
today. 

Mr. Piartncer. Detroit City and Windsor are considered as one 
airport ? 

Mr. Gaz. That is correct. They are considered as one airport. 
When there is an aircraft making an approach at Windsor at 2,500 
feet altitude the Windsor range station has to be reserved for mass 
approach procedures and it is not an independent operation. 

Additionally, the departure routes proceeding from Wayne Major 
would be of such proximity to Warren Airport that independent oper- 
ations could not be provided. 


Mr. Piaptncer. However, if you are aware of these possibilities 
would you give the go-ahead sign to the city authorities preparing to 
acquire the land at the site which would raise these traffic-control 
problems ? 

Mr. Gatz. We offer our opinion, such as we have, in an effort to 
try to get as complete an independent operation as we can at any 
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location. In other words, where we do have an independent operation, 
of ae we have a more efficient operation and we can handle more 
trafic. 

Mr. Puarincrer. Well, the import of Mr. Burnett’s testimony was 
that the plan for developing Warren had been made known to CAA 
officials as early as 1952 and in 1955 they filed their application for 
Federal airport aid. 

Mr. Gane. I think my statement there also was that there had never 
been a traffic-control study made. I have checked at our Washington 

office here and with the region and there has never, to my knowledge, 
been a traffic-control study made on the Northeast Airport. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Gale, from whom would you receive a request that 
such a traffic-control study be made ? 

Mr. Gate. Well, that could come from several sources. 

Mr. Meaper. All right; name them. 

Mr. Gate. Well, ae I can give you some illustrations. 

Mr. Mrapzr. Well, let me ask the question: 

Does the Office of Airports, in acting upon an application for Fed- 
eral-aid funds, request the Office of Traffic Control to make a study 
of the traffic problems in the area where the proposed airport is to 
be located ¢ 

Mr. Gatz. They have in the past, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Is there any automatic request from the Office of Air- 
ports to the Office of Traffic Control for such a study in view of pass- 
ing upon an application for funds? 

r. Gate. That I would like to refer to Mr. Howell. I am not abso- 
lutely positive in my own mind that every airport that comes up for 
Federal-aid funds that such a study is made. I do not know. 

Mr. Howe. Mr. Meader, the request normally emanates from the 
Office of Airports at the time a formal site approval is given to a 
specific area rather than in connection with necessarily the specific 
approval of a project: request under the Federal-aid airport a 

nder our advisory service one of our functions is the selection of 
airport sites and assisting the community in finding what, all factors 
‘considered, is the best site to serve a specific purpose. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, when a completely new site is selected or when 
there is a substantial expansion of an existing airport, do you not auto- 
matically request a traffic-control study from the Office of Traffic 
Control ? 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir. Not, perhaps, in that specific manner, but 
all of our site approvals—and I am speaking now of a regional fune- 
tion and not a function of the Washington office—go through a re- 
gional planning committee in which all segments of CAA are repre- 
sented, including aviation safety, our Facilities Division and our 
traffic control as well as airports. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, has or has not the Detroit Northeast Airport 
been included in the national plan, Mr. Howell ? 

Mr. Howew. The Detroit Northeast Airport is not specifically 
included in the plan as a site. 

We have for the Detroit area, among other airports, a replacement 
airport for Detroit City Airport, which we classify under its present 
status, as an undetermined site, and its required status in the Souece- 
able future of a trunk site—trunk-category airport. 
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_The national — plan is not directly tied into the Federal-aid 


airport program. The airport plan is a legal requirement of the CAA, 
to be revised once each year. That current revision is the 1956 plan, 
which shows a trunk airport for Detroit as a replacement for the 
Detroit City Airport. 

Mr. Meaper. Isit or is it not at the location which has been presented 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administration by the Detroit Aviation Com- 
mission, namely, the Warren or Northeast Airport site? 

Mr. Howetu. It is not identified as that specific site; no, sir. 

_ Mr. Saas. Well, it is on the application that they made to you; 
1s 1t not? 

Mr. Howexx. It is not, sir. I have copies of that application if you 
would like to see it. 

Mr. Meaper. While you are finding that, I would like to ask Mr. 
Gale another question : 

I believe that you said that no study had been made of traffic prob- 
lems that would affect the Northeast Airport either in the regional 
office or in Washington. 

I think you said you had checked to see whether there had been any 
such study. 

Mr. Gatz. No traffic-control study had been made, I believe. I do 
not know what it says in here, but—— 

Mr. Meaper. I mean a moment ago—— 

Mr. Gaz. Just a moment ago I said no traffic-control study has 
been made. 

Mr. Meaper. Have you served in the Detroit region yourself ? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraver. During what years was that, Mr. Gale? 

Mr. Gate. Until January of this year. 

Mr. Meaper. And how long before that? 

Mr. Gatz. Since 1949. 

Mr. Mraper. So you were present in Detroit at the time the airport- 
use hearings were held in June 1955; were you not? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrapver. Are you familiar with the questions the Airport Use 
Panel posed to traffic-control personnel ? 

Mr. Gaz. To this extent, Congressman Meader: I have never seen 
a transcript of the Airport Use Panel hearing and am testifying only 
from recollection of having been there. However, I do recall that 
when the question of the Northeast Airport came up, as I recall, the 
traffic-control people—it may have been me, because I testified at that 
hearing also—said that there had not been a traffic-control study made 
at Northeast Airport and, therefore, we cannot answer questions on 
the Northeast Airport. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, I am not referring to any questions asked at 
the — hearing. I am referring to a ons subsequent to 
the hearings presented in writing to traffic-control personnel asking 
specific questions with reference to the use of airports or traffic 
patterns. 

Are you familiar with what I am speaking of now? 

Mr. Gatg. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaprer. Do you recall hearing Mr. Burnett’s testimony just 
recently ? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mraver. That the survey of traffic patterns was requested by the 
AEDS Use Panel, and he had sought to obtain a copy of it? 

r. Gate. In my capacity I am sure Mr. Burnett never asked me. 
I was in the capacity of Deputy Chief of the Operations Branch for 
Traffic Control in the region, and no such request came to me as an 
individual. 

Now, I do not know who Mr. Burnett made the request from for 
such a study, and I do not know that there is a study. To my knowl- 
edge there has not been a study that anyone could give him. { 

r. Mraper. Well, the Airport Use Panel Report itself cites on 
September 12 under the topic “Air Traffic Problems in the Detroit 
Area,” four questions which were asked of appropriate personnel of 
the CAA concerning the traffic-handling capabilities. 

Mr. Gate. I do not believe those were directed to the Northeast 
Airport, sir. As I recall, they were directed to Wayne Major and 
Willow Run, as I recall the hearing now. 

Mr. Mraper. Are you familiar with those questions, whatever they 
related to, that I am speaking of now that are recited on page 12 of the 
Airport Use Panel Report? 

r. Gate. Yes, sir; these questions were directed to considerations 
between Willow Run and Wayne Major. Northeast Airport was 
not considered in the reply to the questions. 

Mr. Meaper. First, I want to know whether you are familiar with 
the questions that were asked, and that were contained on page 12? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meraper. The second question is: At the time the Airport Use 
Panel made that request, did you have anything to do with fulfilling 
the request ? 

Mr. Gatz. From the regional level; yes, sir, I participated. 

Mr. Meaper. You participated in the study ? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Was a study made by traffic control officials in the 
Detroit area? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir; excluding the Northeast Airport. We did not 
include that in our study. 

Mr. Meaper. Forget the Northeast Airport, and let us talk about 
those questions. There was a study made by traffic control experts 
in the Detroit area to answer the questions asked by the Airport Use 
Panel? Is that correct? 

- Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Meaper. Wasa report prepared ? 

Mr. Gate. Just'amoment. There was a memo sent in; yes. 

Mr. Meaper. All right; who prepared that report ? 

Mr. Gate. I do not recall right now, sir. 

Mr. Meaper.. Was it prepared under your direction ? 

Mr. Gaz. No; not immediately under my direction. 

Mr. Meaper. Under whose direction was it prepared ? 

_ Mr. Gaz. Well, it was prepared under the direction of the Wash- 
ington’ office: who sent a letter to the region stating four: specific 
questions for us to consider in preparing a reply to their letter. . 

Mr. Meaper. All right; “us”. You were one of them that. con- 
ducted the study ; were you not? 

Mr. Gate. -Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maver. Whoelse conducted it? 
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Mr. Gatx. Well, a man by the name of Maynard Skinner-—— 

Mr. Mot1onan. What is his title, Mr. Gale? 

Mr. Garz. I would say airways operations specialist. 

Mr. Motionan. Of CAA ? 

Mr. Gate. Of CAA, in the regional office in Kansas City. 

Mr. Meaper. I am asking for personnel in the Detroit Office of CAA. 
who prepared the original memorandum. 

Mr. Gus Well, now, I was not in on the local level preparation. 
No. That portion was prepared under my direction; yes. 

Mr. Meaper. The local portion? 

Mr. Gate. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Who participated in the study and in the preparation 
of the memorandum to which you have testified | g 

Mr. Gate. I am drawing on memory, and I cannot answer that 
question with names other than I assigned the responsibility to the 
Detroit air route traffic control chief, who would be Mr. Coyne, who 
would have to get all local traffic control chiefs in the area, namely, 
the tower, and center chiefs, to get together and send in a coordinated 
reply to those questions. 

r. Meaper: What is Mr. Coyne’s first name? 

Mr. Gaz. Howard. 

Mr. Meaper. Is he still located in Detroit ? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. 

Mr Meaper. Who worked with him on that study ? 

_Mr. Garg. Iam sorry, but I cannot recall. 
My. Meaper. Well, you were located in Detroit in a supervisory 
“eapacity. I cannot understand why you cannot remember the names 

of the people who worked there. 

Mr. Gare. You asked me for the specific names. I know one of the 
chiefs was on vacation, and the acting chief in his absence was acting 


in his capacity. 
*.. Me, Basile. Well, do you know his name? 
Mr, Gate. Well, I just do not recall, sir. I can find that out and 
submit it to you. 
Mr. Mraper. Will you submit to the committee the names of the 
persons that worked on the study requested by the Airport Use Panel? 
Mr. Gazz. Allright. 
(The information requested follows :) 


The field level committee that prepared the August 17,. 1955, report for 
submission to the CAA Third Region, Kansas City, Mo.: ‘Mr. Ray Ballard, senior 
air route traffic controller, Detroit air’ route traffic control center: (Mr. Ballard 
was serving as acting chief controller of the Detroit air route traffic control 
center since Mr. Howard Coyne, chief controller of the Detroit air route traffic 
control center, was on vacation) ; Mr. James Dow, chief controller, Willow Run 
Airport traffic control tower; Mr. Gerald R. Wright, chief controller, Wayne 
Major Airport traffic control’ tower; Mr. William Giddings, chief controller, 
Detroit City Airport traffie control tower, 

The letter to the Director of Federal Airways, W-300, from the Regional 
Administrator, Region Three, dated September 2, 1955, was prepared by Mr. 
Maynard Skinner (airways operations specialist, technical services and planning 
‘branch, airways operations division, third regional office, Kansas City, Mo.) and 
Mr. Jack ‘Coffey. {operations supervisor, facility operations branch, airways 
operations division, Kansas City, Mo). 

Before the letter was sent to the Director of Federal Airways (W-300) in 
Washington, D. C., it was coordinated with the following members of the airways 
operations division, third regional office in Kansas City, Mo.: Mr. Robert I. 
Gale, Deputy Chief, facility operations branch; Mr. H. F. Cole, Chief, facility 
operations branch ; Mr. G. R. Arey, Deputy Chief, airways operations division. 
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Mr. Muaper. Now, did you participate in the preparation of the 
memorandum resulting from that study # 

Mr. Gatz. Let me follow the chain here. 

Mr. Mzaper. I am quite sure that you do not have any trouble under- 
standing my questions. We are talking about a study made by traffic 
control personnel in the Detroit area in response to the request of the 
Airport Use Panel people who were there at the time, and had some 
responsibility with respect to that study. Is that not clear? 

Mr. Gaz. May I follow the chain clear enough, and then, perhaps, 
I can explain my part in it. 

We received a letter from our Washington office. I sent the letter 
to our local facility chiefs in the Detroit area and delegated Mr. Gores 
to correlate the data and come in with the replies to the questions that 
were asked. 

Then these replies came back to the district supervisor in my branch, 
who was subordinate to me. The data was then compiled from the 
information the chiefs sent in, and was returned to Washington in 
the form of a reply. The reply was coordinated with me and I had 
full cognizance of the reply that went in. 

Now, I did not individually participate; that is, actually sit down 
with the facility chiefs personally on the preparation of their reply 
to me in the region. 

: Mr. Meaper. When you say “to me in the region,” were you in 
Kansas City at that time ? 

Mr. Gaz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I understood you were in Detroit. 

Mr. Gatz. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. You must have misunderstood my question originally, 
because I understood that you were in Detroit until January of this 
year. 

Mr. Gatz. Well, eepeneeey Idid,then. I was in the regional office. 

Mr. Meaper. In Kansas City ? 

Mr. Gaz. The third regional office; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And you were notin Detroit at all? I mean you were 
not stationed there ? 

Mr. Gate. No; I was not stationed in Detroit. 

Mr. Mraper. You came there for the purpose of testifying at the 
7 Use Panel hearings in June ? 

r. Gaz. That is correct. I had traffic-control facilities in the 
third region, which includes Detroit, that came under my jurisdiction 
as Deputy Chief of the Operations Branch. 

Mr. Muioun: The results of the study conducted by Mr. Howard 
Coyne and his associates was transmitted from Detroit to you in 
Kansas City ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Do you have a copy of what was transmitted to you? 

Mr. Gate. I believe I do. 

Mr. Meaprr. Do you have a copy available here for the committee? 

Mr. Gaz. I have one copy only. I can have a copy made available 
to yous however. 

r. Meaper. I would like to look at it. 


Mr. Motown. Would you make a copy available and would you 
let Mr. Meader look at the one you have now, please ? 
Mr. Gatz. Surely. 
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Mr. Mottonan. You will submit a copy of that for the record ? 

Mr. Gaz. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, for the record, this is an office memo- 
randum of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Kansas City 6, Mo., 
dated September 2, 1955, and sent to the Director of the Office of 
Federal Airways, W-300, from the regional administrator, region 3. 
Subject: Joint use of Wayne Major and Willow Run Airports, W-300, 
dated August 2, 1955. 

It: is signed by Mr. Leonard W. Jurden. It is a five-page 
memorandum. 

Mr. Gale, this appears to be a memorandum from the regional office, 
— 3, to the Director of the Office of Federal Airways, presumably 
in Washington ; is that correct? 

Mr. Gatz. That is right. 

Mr. Mraprr.° Now, that is not the memorandum I was requesting. I 
was em eer memorandum? which you had just testified you 
received from Mr. Coyne and his associates in the Detroit office which 
was sent to:you in Kansas City. 

Mr. Gate. I do not have a copy of that with me. 

Mr: Mzsper, Is there'a copy available, or in existence ? 

Mr. Gaz. Well, there would be in Kansas City. 

Mr. Meaper. Will you obtain that copy for the committee? 

Mr. Gas. Surely. That, I can tell you right now, is essentially 
what that says, however. 

Mr. Meaver. Well, I understood there were some important changes 
made, and I would like to have'a copy in the form originally trans- 
mitted from the Detroit office to the regional office in Kansas City. 

Mr. Gate. All right. | 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Gale, it might be well to associate the one with 
the other, and submit us copies of each, please. 

Mr. Gatz. All right. 

Mr. MotioHan. Thank you very much. 

(See appendix, exhibit 38, p. 1403.) 

Mr.:Meanper. Mr. Gale, the Airport Use Panel’s charter of author- 
ity with respect to the Detroit situation encompassed all airports exist- 
ing oe prospective in the Detroit metropolitan area; is that not 
true igh 

Mr. Gaz. With the exception of the Northeast Airport, which 
we have not made a study of. 

Mr. Mranver. Let me state that more clearly. The charter of au- 
thority of the Airport Use Panel, which held hearings in Detroit in 
June 1955, encompassed all airports in the Detroit metropolitan area, 
existing and prospective; is that not true? You have it right before 

ou. 

Mr. Gate. Yes; that is about what it says here. 

Mr. Mraper. There is discussion in the report of the Airport: Use 
Panel concerning the Northeast Airport, is there not, on page 9 of the 
report under the title “Northeast Site” ? 

Mr. Gaz. Lam sorry, I did not hear your question. 

Mr. Meaper. I say there is discussion in the report of the Airport 
Use Panel of November 4, 1955, on page 9, of the so-called Northeast 
site; is there not ? 

Mr. Gaz. Yes, sir. It is stated that while the panel recognizes 
that this controversy may be ultimately resolved it sees no possibility 
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that an airport will be developed at this location sufficiently soon. to 
alleviate the situation. 

Mr. Meaper. Item 7 of the recommendations of the Airport Use 
Panel reads: 

That the proper authorities proceed with plans to develop additional public 
airports adequate to serve present and future civil aviation requirements in the 
Detroit area, 

Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meraver. In view of the scope of the Airport Use Panel’s in- 
quiry, encompassing all airports, existing and proposed, in the De- 
troit metropolitan area, would you not think that a question concern- 
ing traffic patterns would have a bearing on the proposed Northeast 
site, which was one of the proposed airports which was being consid- 
ered by the Airport Use Panel? 

Mr. Gate. We—I am speaking now of regional and local people— 
were at the Airport Use Panel unprepared to talk about the North- 
east Airport because we did not have the information about. its 
specific location nor enough information to make a detailed study. 

Mr. Mraper. I understand that, but I am asking the question 
whether the study that was made in response to the four questions 
raised by the Airport Use Panel should not a have contemplated 
the possible future existence of an airport at the Northeast site because 
you in your own testimony have called attention to a conflict in takeoffs 
and landings there. 

Mr. Gate. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. And it is in your testimony that in the study niade 
by Mr. Coyne and associates no consideration was given to the possi- 
bility of an airport to be located at the Northeast site. 

r. Gate. I think you would have to see the letter we received to 
act on in addition to the reply, which I am very happy to furnish you, 
to understand why we did not consider it in our study. Frankly, we 
did not know about it. 

Mr. Mraper. You mean you did not know that any airport was 
planned at the so-called Northeast Airport? 

‘ Mr. Gate. At the so-called Northeast Airport is a big question, be- 
cause we had never had a piece of material that we could look at and 
say, “This is the proposed runway alinement; this is how long the run- 
way is going to be,” and so on. 

Mr. per. Unitl Mr. Burnett called attention today to the Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls report, you had never seen it or knew of its 
existence ? 

Mr. Gate. I had never seen that report; no, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And although the Airport Use Panel listed the North- 
east Airport and took testimony of citizens who complained bitterly 
about it, when a question was raised afterward about the traffic pat- 
tern you did not know anything about the Northeast Airport ? 

Mr. Gate. I do not think any traffic-control man would make a com- 
mitment about something he knew nothing about. Like I mentioned 
to you yesterday in the hearing, poor runway alinement can cause 
problems greater than proximity. 

Mr. Meaper. I am not talking about runway alinements and I am not 
talking about proximity. Iam asking if it were possible that the traffic- 
control personnel making the survey of pabsible traffic interference 
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were completely unaware of a Northeast Airport site and the problem 
it might pose when they made their study in response to the Airport 
Use Panel’s questionnaire ¢ 

Mr. Gaz. The only information was public information. There 
were notices in the paper of discussions with the public, but—— 

Mr. Mravrr. Mr. Burnett has just handed me a letter I think might 
gointhe record. It seems to be the original of a letter dated. June 11, 
1952, addressed to Col. C. V. Burnett, director, Detroit Aviation Com- 
mission, 11201 Conner Avenue, Detroit, Mich., signed by Clifford P. 
Burton, Chief, Airways Operations Division, on the letterhead of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

The letter is brief and I would like to read it into the record: 

DEAR COLONEL Burnett: This refers to a letter dated May 2, from Mr. Merle 
W. Hemphill, Office of Airports, concerning the instrument runway direction 
problem at the proposed Detroit Airport. 

Our third regional office has furnished us with a copy of a letter date February 
4, addressed to you from the deputy regional administrator, and has advised 
that the answers to the questions contained in that letter could not be deter- 
mined without further study. They will be unable to make final recommenda- 
tions concerning the instrument runway direction until these questions are 
answered. We agree that further studies should be: made, To expedite the 
project, we suggest that you resolve the questions directly with the third re- 
gional office since it is the responsibility of that office. 

Very truly yours, 
CiirForp P, Burton, 
Chief, Airways Operations Division. 

I suggest that the letter be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Motitonan. Without objection. 

Mr. Howeuy. May I point out that prior to July 1, 1953, the State 
of Michigan was in our old third region with headquarters in Chicago 
that included the area from Ohio out to North Dakota. At that time 
there were seven continental regions in the United States. As of 
July 1, 1953, the number was reduced to four regions and it so happens 
that Kansas City, which encompassed most of the old third and 
fifth regions, is known now as region 3. Se there was a considerable 
shift of personnel, and a considerable reduction of personnel, at the 
time of the consolidation of the regional offices. 

Mr. Meapver. Mr. Howell, I can understand that might cause some 
papers to get lost, but what bothers me is there has been a flow of corre- 
spondence concerning this Detroit Northeast Airport, it was discussed 
in this Airport Use Panel, applications have been made for airport 
Federal-aid funds, discussions have been had, and yet no study was 
made until recently—apparently for the purpose of this hearing; 
in fact, I believe Mr. Gale so stated in his testimony—to determine 
the propriety of locating an airport at the Northeast site; and I am 
wondering if that is characteristic of the flow of information within 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration which is necessary to make an 
intelligent decision on the site of airports ? 

Mr. Howe... The Northeast Airport has been talked of for some 
time. Mr. Burnett introduced letters dated back in 1952 which, in 
retrospect, would indicate to me that there had been a full discussion 
of the site in the regional office; that is, the old Chicago regional 
office. Since the consolidation of regions there does not appear to 
have been, to my knowledge, very much discussion between the CAA 
and the city of Detroit with regard to this site. The approvals have 
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been all along, I think, quite qualified, as the correspondence, I believe, 
will bear out. 

I am not intimately familiar with the Northeast site. I have heard 
of it. I have not carefully reviewed all of the files on the matter. 
T am aware that our files contain a copy of the report to which Mr. 
Burnett referred. I am not aware that the CAA has ever approved, 
disapproved, or taken any action on the report. 

The letters that were introduced are letters, generally at the re- 
gional level, except the letter you read from Mr. Burton, who at that 
time was a Washington man, since resigned. 

In the letter of September 4, 1952, the paragraph which Mr. Burnett 
read into the record ended up: 


We are glad to advise that it has our technical approval. 
The second paragraph reads: 


In all justifications and fairness to you, however, and in compliance with 

certain regulations which must be met prior to our approval, we must point out 
the following. 
And there are four points mentioned. A quick review of this does not 
indicate that air traffic control is one of the points mentioned, but it is 
indicated that final approval is something for the future in regard to 
that site. 

I think one reason that there is so very little information in our files 
since the 1952 correspondence is that the State of Michigan, through 
its department of aeronautics, held a hearing, and I quote from a 


report on that  P by Lester J. Maitland, director of aeronautics, 
by order of the Michigan Department of Aeronautics, dated December 
8, 1952: 


At a session of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission held in the commission 
room in the department of aeronautics offices at the Capital City Airport, 
Lansing, Mich., on November 26, 1952, after a previous public hearing held 
in the house of representatives’ chamber in the State capitol, Lansing, Mich., 
on November 7, 1952; it having been fully considered by the Michigan Aero- 
nautics Commission, it was determined by a majority vote of its members that 
the application for approval by the Detroit Aviation Commission for the con- 
struction of a major airport in Warren Township, Macomb County, be 


denied, * * * 

and the Director of Aeronautics was directed to issue that order. 
came across minutes of a meeting of the Aeronautics Com- 

mission in which 

Mr. Meaper. What was the date of that ? 

Mr. Howetn. December 3, 1952. 

I have the minutes of a meeting of the Aeronautics Commission 
dated November 26, 1952, which I presume is the same meeting referred 
to in the document I just read signed by Lester J. Maitland. 

It was moved by Commissioner Anderson and supported by Commissioner 
McElroy that the following recommendations of Director Maitland be approved 
by the Commission and that they be submitted to the Detroit Aviation Commission 
with a letter stating that we will welcome their coming to us with a proposal 
after they have given the matter thorough study. 

And there are four specific points. The first is that the Detroit Com- 
mission indicate a suitable site. The second is that they give con- 
sideration to an establishment of 1 or 2 runways on Belle Isle. And 
the final recommendation is that the Commission wholeheartedly and 
actively support the completion of Wayne Major Airport. 
83506—57——60 
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Mr. Meaprr. To save time, I wonder if, should you find additional 
material in your files bearing upon the location of an airport at the 
Warren Towship site, you would furnish copies of the committee 
rather than taking the time to read them now. 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, sir. 

(See appendix, exhibit 39, p. 1409.) 

Mr. Meaper. I will ask a final question. Mr. Howell, would you 
- that there was anything unusual or unique about the manner in 
which the Detroit airport situation was handled by the CAA, or is 
it typical of the CAA’s handling of airport problems generally ¢ 

Mr. Howe... Mr. Meader, I would say that nothing associated with 
Detroit is typical. I do not know that my previous testimony bears 
this out, but from 1940 until 1944 I represented the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as district airport engineer at Columbus, Ohio, during 
which time I had Michigan in my territory. 

If I may be facetious—I have made the statement before—there 
are three people in Detroit who do not have a complete and ready 
solution to Detroit’s aviation problem, but they are also completely 
anonymous. 

There have been proposals—I think more so in Detroit than in any 

other major city, partially because of the terrific growth. Sites have 
been selected only to fill up with subdivisions. If I am too general, 
I would ask Mr. Burnett to correct me, but within my recollection we 
have had the Nine-Mile DeQuindre Road site; the site to be dredged 
in Lake St. Clair; the northwest site ; the international site at Windsor ; 
and the northeast site, I believe in about that order, each one backed 
by quite responsible and respected people in Detroit. To date not 
one of those has come into being. I think Detroit perhaps is‘unique 
among our major cities in that regard. 
_ Mr. Mzaper. I was really not asking you about the difficulty in find- 
ing a site, but I was thinking about the manner in which proposals 
for sites were processed by Civil Aeronautics Administration officials. 
Apparently until just recently no traffic-control problems have been 
considered by the CAA notwithstanding the fact that Detroit officials 
had blithely gone ahead spending their money, passing resolutions, 
and notifying CAA what they were doing. 

Mr. Howe tu. It would be my opinion that if these sites have been 
commented upon by CAA, traffic control has been considered. To 
what degree, I do not know, because I was not a participant in the 
discussions in the regional office. 

Mr. Mrapver. What I am getting at is whether the apparent lack of 
flow of information between the Office of Airports and the Office of 
Traffic Control which existed here is typical of other applications for 
airport aid and the location of sites in other cities in the country. Is 
Detroit unique in that there does not seem to have been coordination 
between the Office of Airports and the Office of Traffic Control with 
the information being furnished to the sponsor of the airport ? 

Mr. Howetu. Lack of coordination? May I parenthetically say I 
believe there was coordination because the regional administrator in 
each case, or the acting regional administrator, has signed the corre- 
spondence which Mr. Burnett has received, which would indicate to 
me that any reasonable official would undertake a reasonable amount 
of coordination—end of the parenthetical remark—I think I can say 
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throughout our organization we try to effect the greatest amount of 
necessary coordination in all of the decisions we made. 

Mr. Meraper. Whatever the record before this committee shows 
with ‘respect to that coordination in this instance, would you say it is 
unique and is not dissimilar to the coordiation in the consideration of 
other proposed airport locations? 

Mr. Howetu. I cannot give you a definite answer because I do not 
know the degree of coordination that took place here. The corre- 
spondence I have reviewed, to me indicates that there was coordina- 
tion. I donot know to what degree. 

Mr. Meaper. What I am asking you is, is this a horrible example of 
inefficiency in the‘CAA, or is it a run-of-the-mine case? 

Mr. Howext. I cannot concur in calling it'a horrible example. It 
may be a typical 1952 example; I donot know. But in Detroit, taking 
passengers as an index, since 1952 has had a good.50 percent increase 
in passenger: traffic.:: That indicates:the growth of aviation in that 
time, and undoubtedly the problems of traffic control have multiplied 
equally as rapidly as air traffic has expanded. 

The 1952 decisions are more than 4 years old now, some of them, and 
that, in this industry, is a long time ago. 

Mr. Mraper. What I had reference to particularly was Mr. Gale’s 
testimony that as far as traffic control was concerned they did not even 
know there was a Northeast site, and yet you had information in your 
files indicating that the Detroit authorities were going ahead with that 
site. 

Mr. Howe... Bear in mind it was November 1955 when we received 
our first project request for Federal aid from the city of Detroit. 

Mr. Meaper. Did you then request the kind of study that was made 
by Mr. Gale recently ? 

Mr. Howe.u. Not from my office. I did last week or the first of 
this week subsequent to my conversation with Mr. Burnett that he 
referred to, correspond with our regional office and suggest they get 
with Mr. Burnett regarding a specific site approval, which, of course, 
should be thoroughly coordinated. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Gale, when did you make the study on the basis of 
which you presented the charts and your testimony to the committee 
Wednesday ? 

Mr. Gate. About a week ago. 

Mr. Meaper. How did you come to make it at that time? 

Mr. Gaz. The study was made on the basis that we were requested 
in the Office of Traffic Control to appear at the congressional 
hearing —— 

Mr. Mottonan. This hearing? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir; and a study was made to cover all the airports 
in the area. At that time we selected the Warren Airport based on the 
information I testified on Wednesday. 

Mr. Meaper. From whom did you receive such a request, Mr. Gale? 

Mr. Gate. To attend the hearing ? 

Mr. Meaper. And make this study. 

Mr. Gate. My immediate instructions come from Mr. Thomas, who 
is the Director of Traffic Control. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Howell, it is quite apparent that the Detroit au- 
thorities learned about this traffic situation as a result of the testimony 
given here Wednesday, and learned it through the press. Does not 
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that strike you as being a little unfair to Detroit authorities that they 
had not been alerted to this traffic-control problem before they had 
gone so far with their plans? 

Mr. Howe t. I think it is unfortunate that they learned it that way. 
I cannot speak for the Detroit authorities, the degree to which they 
sought information, up-to-date information, from year, with regard 
to the capabilities of the site which was originally selected in 1952. 

Mr. Piarrneer. What you say is with respect to the site originally 
selected in 1952 ? 

Mr. Howey. That was originally discussed, and I believe it was 
discussed in generalities even at that time. 

Mr. Puiarincer. With respect to the request for the Federal-aid air- 
— program, dated November 30, 1956, that was distributed here by 


Mr. Howetx. Yes. 
(The following information was supplied for the record :) 
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672 
PRINT of TYPE data requested. Fo's Approved; Budget Bureau No. 8H 4 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE - CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION j1. Date of this reques, 


' 
REQUEST FOR AID - FEDERAL AID AIRPORT PROGRAM | 1/30/55 


Name'of public agency sponsoring ‘request 3. ‘Name-of airport 

City of of Detroit, ML ty Michigan Replacenent for Detroit ony 
4. ‘Name, ‘title, and e and address of of sponsor’s contact 5. Aeronautical activity 

representative | 


C. Ve B tt, uv | @ Number of revenue passengers 


enplaned last 12 sonths 
Detroit City Airport #Potent: 
Detroit 13, sichigan b. Number of based reennte aircraft __a2f2 


6, Description of work to be accomplished (List by principal work increments) (Use nearest dollar) 








Increment of work 


(8) Total estimated Sponsor's Pederal Estimated date work 


sa cost share share woul commence 
Description (b) (d) (e) 


“Land Aoqui sition $5,000,000 | 2,900,000 | 7 = 1956 

Construct runway, taxiway, | 

| hoe ¢ oo aun’ nietrae | 
ernina,e and 


lsy150,000 | 2,075,000 | 7 = 1957 
cxbten. runway, taciway, ap } 


construct p:rallel runway, | | 

| taxdway» lighting and crabnagedy 22s 1,062,500 | 7 = 1958 
Taxiway and apron for hanger 

| and cargo area - 1958 





Totals 12 000 Lon 
Summary of costs included in work increment described in Item 6 above (Use nearest dollar) 
List by | 
} Site 
rath re ste preparation 
(a) | (b) (c) 
cccebecne anne Le ieee teen 


| $4,000,000 
| 





Totals 5,000,000 1,900,000 2,500,000 i 'S 5000 11,500,000 1,300,000 425,000 


8. Status of sponsor's funds 








Availability date Source of funds | Amount of funds Date funds expire 


(a) (b) 
~Punds on hand Awana) avenue a ai 





Should be equal to or greater than 
T 15 wu qua! t | 
WORE Jia sates ginéel fie Eeem Otad above. 22,500 


. austere of W. Title of representative 
gency’ 5 /o/ . Director, Detroit Aviation Comsission 
representative 9 


Comm-0C 20660 (Please read instructions on reverse side before completing form) orm ACA-1623 (10-55) 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


The original and two (2) copies of the request, 
with supporting papers (continuation sheets, 
sketches, etc.) attached to each copy, are to be 
submitted *to the CAA District Airport Engineer 
having. jurisdiction over the area in which the 
airport is located. 


If more space is required for any item(s) on this 
form, continue the item(s) on a separate sheet of 
paper. Continuation items should be identified 
with the same item numbers used on the form. 


Prepare a sketch or sketches of the airport lavout 
and indicate thereon, by appropriate legend, the 
location of each increment of work proposed, using 
the same increment numbers as in Item 6 and Item 7. 
Each sketch is to be the same size as this. form 
and submitted in triplicate (3). 


EXPLANATION OF DATA REQUESTED ON THE FORM: 
Item 1 - Enter the date the request is prepared. 


Item 2 - Enter the name of the public agency spon- 
soring the request. 


Item 3 - Enter the name of the airport. 


Item 4 - Enter the name, title, and address of the 
official representative of the sponsor with whom 
further contacts should be made and from whom ad- 
ditional information may be obtained. 


Item 5a - Enter the number of revenue passengers 
who boarded scheduled airline aircraft at the air- 
port during the past 12 months. These data can be 
secured from local airline representatives. 


Item 5b.- Enter the number of airworthy civil air- 
craft permanently based at the airport as of the 
date of this request. 


Item 6 - Column (a) —List all airport development 
eligible under the Federal-aid Airport Program 
which you consider necessary and anticipate accom- 
plishing in the next four years if Federa] funds 
are made available. The proposed development should 
be listed and described interms of logical incre- 
ments which will provide for separate and useful 


units of work. Assign a number to each increment 
of work: (Examples: 1 - Pave N/S runway 
4,000 ft. x 150 ft.; 2 -Construct addition to 
terminal building; 3 - Install lights on £/W run- 
way; 4 - Acquire clear zones, N/S runway; etc. ). 


Htem 6 - Column (b) - Enter the total estimated 
cost for each increment of work. 


Item 6 - Columns (c) and (d)- Distribute the total 
estimated cost for each increment of work as fol- 
lows: 50% sponsor share and 50% Federal share ex- 
cept for (a) certain installations of high intensity 
lights, in which case the Federal share is 75%; 
(b) projects in Alaska and the Virgin Islands where 
the Federal share is 75%; and (c) projects in 
public-land states where the percentage of Federal] 
share varies. Consult the District Airport Engi- 
neer for exact percentage share ‘for arly doubtfu) items. 


Item 6 - Colum (e) - Enter the date on which it 
is estimated that you will be prepared to finance 
and undertake each increment of work to be per- 
formed if Federal funds are made available. 


Item 7 - Summarize the total costs involved for 
each increment of work described in Item 6 according 
to the following categorical items of: Land; Site 
preparation (includes but not limited to such work 
as clearing, grubbing, grading, drainage, etc.); 
Paving; Lighting; Buildings; and Miscéllaneous, 


To identify the increment of work being summarized 
list in Column (a) the increment of work number as- 
signed the same increment of work in Item 6, Col. (a). 


Item 8 -Enter first the amount of funds the spon- 
sor now has on hand and available for airport 
development. Next, enter by year and approximate 
month of the year, the amount of funds the sponsor 
will have or anticipates having for airport de- 
velopment during that year. The source of obtain‘ 
ing all funds should be shown. Enter expiration 
date (if any) for each Fund item. 


Item 9 - All copies of the request submitted to 
the District Airport Engineer must be signed by an 
authorized representative of the sponsoring public 
agency. 


Item 10 - Enter the title of the sponsor’s author- 
ized representative signing the request. 


Comm-DC 30660 
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Mr. Prapincer. What was the disposition of this request, Mr. 
Howell. 

Mr. Howe... It was not included in our Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Piarincer. Why was that? 

Mr. Howey. Primarily because in the State of Michigan you have 
one of the United States most active aeronautics commissions with 
a State law making the State the agent for all sponsors, and the State 
also making recommendations to the CAA which we honor insofar as 
= recognizing the responsibility for the final decision is on the 


Mr. Puarrncer. Are you saying the State did recommend this? 

Mr. Howe. The State has not recommended directly the inclusion 
of this project in a Federal-aid airport program. 

Mr. Prapincer. The information in the circular, this application 
and drawing, does that indicate to you any site? I do not see any 
reference here. 

Mr. Howrtn. The words “Northeast Airport” are not used. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Was it your understanding that this is the North- 
east Airport? 

Mr. Howe. I understand this is in the northeast part of Detroit. 
This drawing that accompanied the project request is a site 2 miles 
long and a mile wide. It has no road thereon identified. 

Mr. Praprneer. Would there be any occasion in view of this to co- 
ordinate this with Mr. Thompson’s office, or with Mr. Gale? 

Mr. Howett. Notiat the time we would include it in a program, 

Mr. Praprncer. The only thing that troubles me is that the Airport 
Use Panel talks about the northeast site in rather specific terms. 
Was it your understanding there was such a northeast site, a spe- 
cifically designated area that would be acquired by Detroit as an 
airport ? 

Mr. Howetx. Only in general terms was I aware of it. As I say, 
it has not come up since 1952, and I was not in the Office of Airports at 
that time, when there was negotiation between Mr. Burnett and the 
Washington office. 

Mr. Piarincer. This study that was referred to before which you 
= Pig have—— 

r. Howe. It is in our files. 

Mr. Piaptncer. There would be no occasion for you to refer neces- 
sarily to that engineering study in connection with any of the applica- 
tions that were made? 

Mr. Howetx. Not necessarily, since this was the very first applica- 
tion. It was not recommended by the State of Michigan with this 
reservation ; the State of Michigan recommends the disposal of funds 
and generally says it will not object to the inclusion of additional 

rojects if funds are available, but we have not yet had sufficient 
unds to honor all of the priority requests of the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Puiarrncer. And despite the reference in the Airport Use 
Panel’s report, you were still of the impression this was merely in 
the general area of the northeast section of Detroit ; that no specific site 
had been designated? Am I correct? 

Mr. Howe tt. I did not mean to leave that impression. I was aware 
that Detroit had a specific site in mind. I assumed this drawing 
[indicating] represented the development of that specific site. 
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Mr. Puarincer. But you did not know where that site was specifi- 
cally located ? 

Mr. Howe... I assumed that it would be in the vicinity of the site 
proposed here [indicating], although the two drawings were not con- 
tiguous. The other site proposed here is something over 2 miles long. 
I would not say, just because this drawing had no roads on it, that I was 
not aware it was the Northeast site. To carry that further, however, 
when I had my discussion last week with Mr. Burnett when he indi- 
cated that he thought he had full approval of this site, I certainly 
did not argue with him. I did not feel competent to argue with him 
because I had not at all reviewed the files. 

Mr. Puarincer. What connotation did that approval have for you? 

Mr. Howetu. Mr. Burnett gave me a letter dated, I believe, June 11, 
1956, similar to one we discussed Wednesday wherein our regional 
administrator had advised the State department of aeronautics that no 
funds had been allocated to this project because no expansion of the 
existing airport had been approved by the CAA. 

r. Piaprncer. No funds had been approved for this project at 
the Northeast site? 

Mr. Howetu. The site referred to here. I can only assume from put- 
ting several things together that the site being acquired by the city 
of Detroit encompasses the existing Warren Township Airport that 
they were mentioning, that they were not approving a project be- 
cause, among other things, they had not concurred in the expansion 
of the Warren Township Airport. That is the only conclusion I 
could draw. I did write to our regional people in Kansas City sug- 

ting they get with Mr. Burnett, who was under the impression he 
ad a specific site approval and, if he wanted, to prepare a full and 
coordinated report on his site leading up to senshi approval. 

Mr. Piarrncer. Has that been done, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Howett. I am certain it has not because I only sent the letter 
out either the latter part of last week or the first part of this week. 

Mr. Motxonan. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 7 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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The Report of the Aviation Facilities Study Group to the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, December 31, 1955 


TABLE Of CONTENTS 

Letter of transmittal. 

Director’s letter establishing study. 

Part I: Conclusions and recommendations. 

Section 1. Future Aircraft Performance, Productivity, and Operating Costs, 
T. F. Walkowicz. 
Section 2., Operating Problems, Harold R. Harris. 
Section 3. Air Navigation and Traffic Control, T. F. Walkowicz. 
Section 4. Airports, Fred F. Glass. 
Section 5. Government Organization, J. Gordon Bennett, Jr. 
Section 6. The Organization of a Study Leading to a Plan for a National 
Aviation Facilities System, N. E. Halaby. 
List. of those consulted. 
Biographies. 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
DECEMBER 31, 1955. 
The Director, THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET. 

Dear Mr. Director: On May 4 you appointed me a consultant in a letter which 
asked three basic questions relating to the possible need for a study of United 
States aviation facilities requirements for the next decade or two. Subsequently, 
in similar letters, you appointed Dr. George P. Baker, Mr. Fred M. Glass, Mr. 
N. E. Halaby, Gen. Harold R. Harris, Mr. Jerome Lederer, and Dr. T. F. Walko- 
wicz as consultants. Concurrently, Mr. J. Gordon Bennett, Jr., was assigned by 
the Department of Commerce to the Bureau of the Budget to assist the con- 
sultants who have been working together as the “Aviation Facilities Study 
Group.” 

Submitted herewith is our report. The conclusicns:and recommendations are 
summarized in part I. Part II contains six sections written by the individual 
members of the group most experienced in the specific subject matter contained 
in each section. All members of the group concur in the visews expressed in the 
individual sections. " : 

‘' Attached to the report is a list of those consulted in the course of our study. 
Among them are many of the Nation’s leading. authorities on civil and military 
aviation. They have, without exception, given us complete cooperation for which 
we wish to express our thanks. 

You will also find, attached, brief biographies of the members of our group, 
each of which has given generously of his time and thought. It has been a 
privilege to serve with such talented and keenly interested associates. 

We are deeply grateful to Mr. William Finan, Assistant Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Arthur Kimball, Staff Director of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization, and Messrs. Charles F. Willis'and J. William Barba 
of the staff of the assistant to the President, who were officially designated as our 
Government liaison officers. These gentlemen were of immeasurable help to us, 
not only in-facilitating our :discussions within the! executive branch, but: also as 
advisors and critics in the performance of the task which you set for us. 
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We also wish to express our appreciation for the assistance rendered by Mr. 
Alan Dean of your staff and by Mr. Bennett’s efficient secretary, Miss Dorothy 
Nageli. 

Sincerely, 
Wma. Barciay Harpine. 


DIRECTOR’S LETTER ESTABLISHING STUDY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. 0., May 4, 1955. 
Mr. WILLIAM BARCLAY HARDING, 
14 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Harpine: The rapid expansion of commercial air transportation, 
the introduction of vertical flight and jet aircraft, the strides being made in 
air communication and navigation systems, the increasing congestion of airspace, 
and a number of other important aviation problems have raised questions as to 
the nature and magnitude of possible future demands upon the Federal Govern- 
ment for aviation facilities and navigation aids. The Bureau of the Budget,’ 
with its responsibility for reviewing the programs of the Federal agencies con- 
cerned with aviation matters, is particularly concerned that today’s decisions 
be based upon an appreciation of the probable aviation requirements of the next 
decade or two. 

The Bureau fully realizes that the rate of technological progress in the field 
of aviation is so rapid that no precise prediction of future developments is possible. 
Yet a careful review and analysis of factors likely to influence the events of 
Cpe may provide the Government of the United States with valuable 
guideposts. 

I should like you to serve as a consultant to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget for the purpose of providing recommendations on the following: 

1. Should a study of long-range needs for aviation facilities and aids be 
undertaken? 

‘2. What should be the coverage of such a study, if it should be made, 
including an indication of the specific areas and subjects which seem to 
require particular attention? 

3. How can such a study, if made, best be organized and conducted? 

The Bureau of the Budget will reimburse you for actual travel expenses, in 
accordance with Standardized Government Travel Regulations, plus $10 per day: 
in lieu of subsistence while engaged in consultation with us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Row.aNnp Hueues, Director: 


Part I 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


GROWTH OF AVIATION 


Fifty years ago the sky was virtually uninhabited by man and his inventions, ; 
In 50 years the air has become the principal medium for the conduct of offensive 
and defensive military operations.. The growth of the air transportation indus-. 
try, which has resulted in some of the largest airlines carrying more intercity 
passengers than the largest railroads, is well known. ‘The growth of miscel- 
laneous commercial and private flying—termed “general aviation”—is not so well 
appreciated. It is surprising to many, for example, to find that there are more 
than 50 times as many aircraft engaged in general aviation as are flown by the; 
United States airlines, and that these airplanes fly 244 times as many aircraft 
miles as the airlines fly. 

Aircraft are not the only users of the airspace. Other demands on it inelude: 
artillery and missile ranges, restricted. security areas, defense warning zones, TV) 
and radio towers. In brief, the sky above us is being used for a variety of purposes’ 
and what goes on in it is destined to affect the lives of every living person. 

In the course of. our study we have asked many questions relating to the use. 
of the airspace and the adequacy of facilities required for its efficient use. (We 
think of aviation facilities as comprising airports, navigation aids, traffic control 
devices, and the communications that link them together.) The answers that we 
have received have convinced us that much of our airspace is already overcrowded 
and that, in many important areas, the development of airports, navigation aids, 
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and especially our air traffic control system, is lagging far beltind both aero- 
nautical development and the needs of our mobile population and of our industry. 

Reports presented to us by responsible groups indicate that the risks of midair 
collisions have already reached critical proportions, and that the collision hazard 
is, becoming greater as the increases in civil and military air traffic outpace the 
‘capabilities of outmoded traffic-control facilities. 

This condition is not, apparently, due to lack of scientific knowledge necessary 
fora solution. The Defense Department is even now proceeding with the installa- 
tion of a $3 billion air defense radar system which, we are advised, could be 
adapted to provide the main elements of safe and efficient aircraft separation and 
traffic control wherever required. The deficiency in our traffic-control system is 
attributable in part, to the fact that aircraft capabilities and public demand 
for air transportation have proceeded much faster than anticipated. It is also 
‘due to. the lack of. general appreciation of the need for a “systems” approach 
to our aviation facilities development. Because of this lack of appreciation, the 
technical knowledge which is available has not been fully utilized and the pro- 

- grams needed to meet our traffic-control requirements have not been formulated. 

_The multi-million-dollar leviathans of the air which our aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry is creating in the jet age must become integral parts of a transpor- 
tation system which includes the airport complex (with adequate approach 
areas), the airway (with its traffic control, navigation, and instrument landing 
devices) and the associated communications on the ground and in the air. All of 
the aviation facilities mentioned have to be developed concurrently with the 
: development of the aircraft which will use them. 

This systems development concept has administrative and fiscal as well as 
technical aspects. It is necessary, for example, to determine who is to finance 
the building of the system, who is to pay for its operation, and how its operation 
is to be administered as well as who is responsible for designing it to serve 
national as well as local needs. 

The evidence is abundant that, in attempting to meet our national aviation 
facilities requirements, we are following a piecemeal rather than a systems 
approach, The responsibility for meeting the requirements is diffused, the 


procedures for coordination among those having the responsibility is highly com- 
plex and often ineffective. 
Against this general background, which is more fully described in the follow- 


ing sections of this report, we submit our answers to the questions you have 
asked us: 


Question No. 1. Should a study of long-range needs for aviation facilities and 
aids be undertaken? 

Our answer to this question is definitely affirmative. We have analyzed reports 
on almost every subject related to aviation. While a great deal of thought has 
been given to aviation facilities requirements, it is our considered opinion that 
there is still no top-level systems study and master plan which would provide the 
executive branch and affected agencies of the Government with a firm basis upon 
which to build a comprehensive legislative and fiscal program for aviation facili- 
ties development. We do not believe that the necessary facts have yet been put 
together in proper form. We, therefore, conclude that there is a need for a 
comprehensive study leading to a national plan for the aviation facilities of the 
United States for the next 20 years. . 

In recommending that a major study be undertaken, we would like to state 
that we do not regard the study which we recommend as an end in itself, but 
merely as a necessary prelude or accompaniment to an integrated aviation 
facilities development program which is urgently required in the interest of 
public safety, military security, and the national economy. 


Question No. 2. What should be the coverage of such a study, if it should be 
made, including an indication of the specific areas and subjects which seem 
to require particular attention? 

We need to know a great deal more about: 

1. How to make more efficient use of the national airspace by allocation and 
traffic control which is safe, efficient, and equitable for all users. 

2. How to integrate civil and military expenditures, particularly expenditures 
for aviation facilities research and ea teh 

How the cost of facilities should be financed from private and public 

sources. 

4. What kind of Government organization is required to control use of the 
airspace and be responsible for the appropriate Federal interest in the construc- 
tion and use of Government-financed military and civil aviation facilities. 
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Question No. 3. How can such a study, if made, best be organized and conducted? 


- We conclude that the study which we recommend should be made under the 

direction of an individual of national reputation, with a broad understanding 
of civil and military aviation. He should be given a temporary appointment to 
plan with all departments and agencies of the executive branch at every level, 
without being restricted to narrow channels of communications. 

The appointment should be made in such a way that it is clearly the appoint- 
tee’s responsibility, backed by Presidential authority, to work through and with 
existing organizations and avoid duplication of the services which they are 
able to provide. We are of the opinnion that most of the areas requiring intensive 
study ‘leading to an integrated aviation facilities ‘program could under effective 
central leadership be undertaken in cooperation with the Departments of Com- 
merce and Defense. 

In general we feel that the personal qualifications of the individual selected 
may be more important than the position to which he is assigned in the Govern- 
ment; but the two are obviously closely interrelated and we feel strongly that 

. the position should be set up independently of any of the existing operating 
departments and interdepartmental committees in order to assure objectivity 
and freedom from deep involvement in day-to-day operating problems. 

Unless some urgent action of this nature is taken to provide full-time high-level 
leadership to the problem of bringing our aviation facilities in line with air- 
traffic growth and the progress being made in aircraft development ever more 

‘ dangerous conditions in the air can be anticipated. 

Finally, it is our considered opinion that the studies which we recommend in 
our answers to questions 1 and 2 would very likely be ineffective and wasteful 
of man-hours and expense unless pursued under independent central direction 
at a high Goverhment level: as recommended in our reply:to question 3. 

Wm. Barciay Harpina. 

Grorce P. BAKER. 

FrEp M. GLass. 

N. BE. Harasy. 

Harotp R. Harris. 

JEROME LEDERER. 

T. F. WaLtkowrcz. 

J. GoRDON BENNETT. 
Part II 


Section 1. FuTURE AIRCRAFT PERFORMANCE, PRODUCTIVITY, AND OPERATING CosTs 
By T. F. Walkowicz 


Any study of requirements for a period of 20 years. ahead necessitates some 
arbitrary projections about the future. A list of the basic assumptions against 
which the projections in this report have been made are: 

No global war, continued tension, local incidents. 

United States of America vulnerable to enemy attack. 

United States population increasing to about 210 million to 220 million. 
Gross national produet to about $715 billion to $740 billion (1955 dollars). 
Defense expenditures maintained’ at about $30 billion to $40 billion. 

Projections and predictions in the field of aeronautics have proved hazardous 
in the past, for technology is generally moving ahead faster than predicted by the 
“experts.” As late as 1941, jet propulsion was considered impractical by a group 
of leading American scientists and industrialists when called together to appraise 
its significance. Yet at that very moment—it was later found—the Germans were 
already flying a jet-propelled airplane. 

Bearing this in mind we present in table 1 on page ——— the forecasts we have 

_ obtained from industry and government about the future growth of demand for 
passenger and cargo air transportation. The width of the lines on the chart 
in later years indicates the range of opinion between the more pessimistic and 
the more optimistic of those consulted. 

Four principal factors appear to characterize future aircraft design and 
performance. 

First, aircraft speeds can be expected to increase greatly. Commercial trans- 
port operating speeds can be expected to rise from today’s 300 miles per hour 
to 1,000 miles per hour by the end of the 20-year period. Military operations 
in the supersonic ranges will be commonplace. 
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Second, today’s maximum civil operating altitude of about 25,000 feet will be 
increased to 40,000 or higher, putting jet airliners into the same airspace that 
is now the province of the military. 

The altitudes and speeds at which typical United States aircraft now operate 
or can be expected to operate in the future are illustrated in table 2, below. 


TABLE 2 
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Third, civil aircraft will show’ greatly increased productivity. Productivity 
is the payload multiplied by the number of miles operable within a given period. 
For examplé, one of our latest type transports now in transatlantic service has 
the capability of carrying about 40,000 passengers both ways between New York 
and London annually.’ Each one of the jet transports being ordered for trans- 
oo use in 1959 and 1960 could produce about three times this volume of 

nnual passenger transportation. By way of comparison, if has been pointed out 
that’ each of the thew fet‘ transports will have approximately ‘the same annual 
transatlantic passenger carrying capacity as some of the larger luxury liners 
in the ocean trade. 

The increasing productivity of modern aircraft is illustrated in table 3, 
below. 


TABLE 3 
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Fourth, is the trend toward lower direct operating costs. The direct seat-mile 
cost of operating passenger aircraft is expected to go: down about 30 percent 
in the 20-year period. The direct operating ton-mile cost of cargo aircraft is 
expected to be reduced about 80 percent by 1975. Atomic freighters will prob- 
ably not be introduced until the end of the 20-year period and their probable 
operating costs are still very uncertain. 

The declining trend.in direct operating costs is shown in table 4, below, and 
table 5, page 949.. This trend will have a direct bearing on traffic growth— 
especially in the cargo field. 


TABLE 4 
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The progress projected in transport and military aircraft will undoubtedly be 
reflected in the design of private and business aircraft, thus making them in- 
creasingly useful and productive in business and industry. 

Helicopters and other vertically rising or steep gradient aircraft are expected 
to come into greatly increased use during the next 20 years. The operating cost 
of today’s helicopter is 10 to 15 times that of fixed wing aircraft. By the late 
1960's, the direct operating cost of helicopters is expected to decline to about 3 
times that of fixed-wing aircraft. At these cost levels, helicopters may begin 
coming into more general use, especially where ground transportation is slow 
and expensive. It is too early to predict, with any accuracy, when other vertical 
rising and steep gradient aircraft will be ready to provide safe transportation 
at reasonable cost. 

In summary—future civil and military aircraft will fly much faster, at much 
higher altitudes, carrying greater loads, and they will do this at significantly 
lower direct operating costs. Furthermore, vertical rising and steep gradient 
aircraft will begin in an important way to take their place in the national trans- 
portation picture, 

SECTION 2, OPERATING PROBLEMS 


By Harold R. Harris 


There are about 90,000 active civil and military aircraft in the United States 
at the present time (table 6, p. 951). The United States aircraft population 
is considerably larger than 90,000, but only that number are active. Of these 
90,000 about 58,000 are civil aircraft. 

We have been led to believe that the number of active military aircraft will 
increase only slightly through 1960-1965, and then level off or decline as indi- 
vidual aircraft capabilities improve and as missiles take over some of the func- 
tions of manned aircraft, but it is anticipated that there will be a substantial 
and continuing growth in the civil aircraft population. We look for a net in- 
crease of about 30 percent in the total number of active aircraft in the next 
20 years. 

While we expect a 30 percent increase in active aircraft, that is only part of the 
picture. The utilization of aircraft in miscellaneous commercial, corporate, and 
private flying has been steadily increasing. Likewise, increased speeds and 
efficiency have increased airline miles operated per aircraft. Thus, we can 
expect not only a substantial increase in aircraft population, but at the same 
time a much greater increase in aircraft movements. 

Those who operate aircraft, whether military or civil, are always striving 
to obtain safe, uninterrupted operation under all weather conditions. It has 
been our duty to ask how close we are to meeting the requirements for a safe, 
efficient national aviation facilities system. The answers that we have obtained 
show clearly that we are falling far short of meeting the desired objectives. 

In an effort to prevent collisions on our airways under instrument conditions, 
our presently overloaded traffic control system arbitrarily limits the number of 
aircraft in the air during bad weather. The resulting delays are imposing an 
economic burden on civil aviation, and restrictions on military aviation which 
could be very serious in times of national emergency. 

For the benefit of those who may not be familiar with the operation of our 
present traffic control system, the following outline may be of interest. 

When the weather between the point of departure and the destination is such 
that the pilot cannot navigate by observing the ground and by looking at least 3 
miles ahead, he must file an instrument flight plan before he can take off. 
This flying under instrument flight rules is called flying IFR. 

Each IFR flight is in continuous contact with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tratiton’s air traffic controller who may order a change of altitude or change 
of route in order to keep that aircraft away from other aircraft. Throughout 
the flight the Civil Aeronautics Aministration surrounds each aircraft with a 
huge “cocoon” of reserved airspace about 100 miles long, 2,000 feet thick, 
and 10 miles wide. 

Under visual flight rules, called VFR, flights can be made by navigation with 
reference to the ground with 1 mile forward visibility off airways and 3 miles 
forward visibility on an airway, and without nearing clouds. According to exist- 
ing rules, therefore, a pilot can take off, fly in any direction and land at his 
destination without telling anyone where he is going or how he plans to get 
there as long as he believes that he can see the prescribed distance ahead, see 
the ground, and keep out of the clouds. 
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Both VFR and IFR flights can be in the same areas at the same time. Thus 
all types of aircraft from Piper Cubs to jet fighters may be milling around 
in the airspace in various kinds of weather with their pilots relying largely on 
their eyesight and luck to keep them from running into one another. 

It is impossible for a pilot to fly a high speed modern airplane effectively 
without almost continuous reference to his cockpit instruments. Hence, under 
the best conditions, the pilot, even if he is alert, may not be looking out of his 
airplane when a midair collision is imminent. Furthermore, he can see only a 
small percent of the sky around him from his cockpit and may not see crossing, 
overtaking, or descending aircraft. 

Time and motion studies show that it takes about 7 seconds for a pilot to 
change the direction of his airplane after he sees an object that he must avoid. 

Photograph A (below) shows what the pilot of a jet fighter would see from 
his cockpit if another similar airplane were approaching head on. When 
thepilot sees the “speck on the windshield” which is an oncoming plane about 1 
mile away, it is already too late to take evasive action because 4 seconds later 
the oncoming airplane will be upon him as illustrated by photograph B on 


page 953. 


Rs 


Apparent closure rate 1000 mph. 


PHoTocrRaPH A 


Photograph showing Northrop F—89 jet approaching on a head-on collision course appearing at 
a distance of approximately 1 mile. 
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These illustrations indicate how the approaching airplane would appear to the 
pilot in clear weather. Under marginal visibility, such as during haze, smog, 
or at high altitudes, the approaching airplane might be almost invisible. 

Since 1950 there have been over 65 midair collisions involving civil aircraft in 
the United States resulting in heavy loss of life and equipment. Fortunately, 
so far, none have been between two of our largest transports when fully loaded. 

One might well be impelled to ask why we do not accept traffic control at all 
times—in good weather or bad. One answer is that our present traffic control 
system is incapable of handling all the traffic that operates in good weather, 
and any attempt to require all traffic to fly at all times under positive control 
with tools now available to the Civil Aeronautics Administration would be 
chaotic. Furthermore, there are and will probably continue to be many areas 
of the airspace in which the volume of air traffic will not justify the efforts and 
expense of guaranteed separation of aircraft. Modernization of the traftic-con- 
trol system together with some change in air traffic regulations, taking into 
account the legitimate interests of all users, would appear to be a logical solu- 
tion to the problem. 

At present, we are continuing to fly more aircraft faster, higher, and more and 
more often, with what appears to be a rather casual disregard of the hazards 
involved. We are, as several industry and Government officials have told us, 
“flagrantly defying the law of averages.” 
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A recent study by a special committee of airline pilots and operators in con- 
junction with the Air Transport Association of America indicates that there 
are, on the average, four reported near collisions involving the airlines daily. 
The report states that about 25 percent of those near collisions had the aircraft 
passing within 100 feet of each other. Military flying ‘statistics confirm the 
extent of this danger, which, of course, involves all users of the airspace, private 
pilots, executive transport operators, as well.as.the airlines and the military. 
Only recently has this critical airspace eee become publicized in the 
trade and general publications. 


PHOTOGRAPH C fhe eh 


Photograph of CAA radar scope at Mitchell Field, Long Island, New York, taken 
August 27, 1955. The rings are 10 miles apart. Hach spot indicates the loca- 
tion of one airplane in the plan view. Large dark area near center of picture 
is the result of reflections from ground objects. 


Photograph C (above) shows a radarscope at the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration’s traffic control radar installation at Mitchell Field, Long Island, 
N. Y., which is the only radar installation of an advanced type now operated by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration for this purpose. The spots on the radar- 
scope are military and civil aircraft, shown in plan view. Altitude separations 
are not indicated. The rings are 10 miles apart. The photograph was made on 
a typical day when visual flight regulations prevailed in the area, but not at a 
peak traffic hour. 

It has been roughly estimated that the capacity of the traffic-control system 
in the New York area is less than half that required to handle the VFR traffic 
shown on the photograph under IFR control procedures. 
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PHOTOGRAPH D 


Photograph of a CAA Air Route Traffic Control Center. Aircraft positions re- 
ceived from pilots are written down on the individual strips of paper—located 
in front of the controller. 


Section 3. Air NAVIGATION AND TRAFFIC CONTROL 


By T. F. Walkowicz 


Air navigation devices tell the pilot where he is in the airspace. Traffic control 
devices, as the name implies, enable controllers on the ground to regulate and 
guide the flow of traffic. The essential link between the pilot in the airplane and 
the traffic controller on the ground is a communications system. 

At mid-1948, in a study for the Air Coordinating Committee, the Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics (RTCA), a Government-industry advisory 
group, summarized the then existing situation as follows: 

“Every citizen having any acquaintance with flying knows well the inability 
of the existing techniques of traffic control te handle the present volume of air 
traffic, particularly under adverse weather conditions. The CAA is charged by 
statute with regulation of air traffic. The tools available to the CAA to discharg 
this responsibility are marginal even by prewar standards. Traffic controllers 
are struggling valiantly to handle an increasingly difficult situation. At present, 
the only position information available to controllers * * * may be in error by 
many miles * * *. The position estimates * * * are manually posted and esti- 
mates are made from these postings to effect separation of aircraft. With this 
inefficient setup * * * for safety reasons, passengers expecting to arrive at Wash- 
ington at 6:30 p. m. may well land at Philadelphia at 11:45 p.m. The current 
system is cumbersome, but the controllers have conscientiously tried to keep it 
safe.” 

This 1948 quotation still describes the situation in 1955. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration’s system of manual “fix posting” was 
introduced with justifiable pride about 1935, because, by the standards of that 
year it represented a great advance over anything previously in operation. An 
air route traffic control center is illustrated in photograph D which appears 
above. The data on each aircraft are written down in pencil on slips of paper 
or “fix postings.” Each controller is seated in front of several rows of “fix 
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postings,” and attempts to keep track of all air traffic passing over one or more 
ground stations or “fixes.” As air traffic moves along, each controller “passes” 
each aircraft moving through his area on to the man next to him, until the 
aircraft is turned over for landing instructions to the approach control or the 
airport tower operator at its destination. 

This obsolescent manual system is far too slow and too cumbersome to handle 
today’s high-speed, high-density air traffic. During periods of bad weather civil 
flights are cut back in such a way that in heavy traffic terminals flights to and 
from outlying terminals have to be rationed. Military operations are also 
subjected to the rationing system, creating a potentially serious national-defense 
problem. 

Since 1948, total United States flying hours have more than doubled, and the 
air carriers have boosted their passenger-miles from about 6 billion to almost 
20 billion. Military operations have increased and so have those in the category 
of general aviation. Controlled traffic is now about equally divided between civil 
and military. 

At the beginning of this period, both industry and government were predicting 
airline traffic of only between 9 and 11.5 billion passenger-miles by 1955. In 
1951, the CAA revised its figures and predicted that airline passenger-miles would 
reach 20 billion in 1960. That traffic volume will be attained this year—5 years 
ahead of schedule. This, then, is the first major factor having an impact on the 
problem: aviation’s rate of growth and the load it will put on our facilities are 
constantly being underestimated in future planning. 

Since 1948, when the nature and magnitude of the air-traffic control problem 
was first clearly identified, two parallel but independent projects relating to the 
control of air movements over our continent have been underway. One is the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s traffic-control program on which $110 million 
has been expended. The other is the military air-defense radar program in which 
$670 million has been invested. 

The semiautomatic air-defense radar network, called SAGE (semiautomatic 
ground environment), has been under development since 1949, and will begin 
operating on a limited basis in the near future. It provides for the automatic 
transmission of information from a large number of radarscopes to a central 
electronic computer, where the data are processed to display pictorially all the 
aircraft operating over an extensive region. According to publicized reports this 
system when completed will be able to detect, identify, and track all aircraft 
over the continent of the United States and its approaches. 

Primarily designed for air defense, SAGE is, to a great extent, capable of a 
double duty for air-traffic separation as well. Doing this double duty would, in 
fact, exercise and enhance SAGH’S air-defense capability. Exploiting this double 
capability takes on added urgency as we contemplate the additional $260 million 
which the Civil Aeronautics Administration has discussed spending in the next 
5 years while the military is rushing to completion its $3 billion investment in 
SAGE and its associated radars. 

We must emphasize at once, however, that the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s system and the SAGE military system have different objectives even 
though both are basically designed to locate, identify, and track aircraft. Ob- 
viously, from a defense viewpoint, no delays are tolerable in achieving the 
primary purpose of SAGE. Furthermore, although automation will increase 
capacity and reduce costs, common use of SAGE can only be achieved after 
further development and testing and making available additional resources of 
dollars, facilities, and personnel. In other words, a second duty must not be 
imposed on SAGE without providing the wherewithal to perform it. 

We are convinced that planning and development should be accelerated for the 
use of SAGE in those areas where traffic density is already too great to permit 
handling by the present obsolete systems. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that these two independently conceived and 
separately developed systems could be better coordinated. If they are not 
urgently developed into a common system there will be wasteful duplication in 
time and tax money, with the result that the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will have spent about $370 million for the installation of their own system 
with about one-tenth of the capabilities of the separate semiautomatic system 
being installed by the military at a total cost of $3 billion. 

Two further points require brief note. Neither of the present systems will 
be adequate to handle helicopter and other steep rising aircraft which operate 
at very low altitudes where ground interference makes radar ineffective. And, 
if this increasingly popular type of short-range transportation develops as fast 
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as predicted, the time to develop a supplementary system for handling it is 
upon us. 

Finally, any systems devised in the United States must be integrated with 
what is done by our allies so that our civil and military operations abroad and 
their operations here can proceed safely and efficiently. 

In. such a broad and complex area with responsibility diffused as it has been 
in the past, no good purpose is served by seeking scapegoats and, it is not one 
intention to be critical of anyone. The Civil Aeronautics Administration, limited 
in its capabilities by low appropriations and by difficulties in obtaining advanced 
technical information, has been handicapped in the past by the lack of a 
realistic long-range program for the modernization of United States aviation 
facilities; the Department of Defense has been quite properly preoccupied with 
urgent defense problems. We do hold the view, however, that closer coopera- 
tion between the responsible agencies in the future could result in a superior 
system capable of tracking and separating safely and efficiently all air traffic 
at less cost than would be possible were the two proposed systems to be inde- 
pendently installed and operated. This opportunity to achieve greater safety 
and security with economy of resources is open to our Government leadership. 


Secrion 4. AIRPORTS 
By Fred M. Glass 


As the expanding requirements of commerce and defense have caused unprece- 
dented congestion of the airspace and overloaded airways facilities, demands on 
airports and terminals have in a great many instances stretched them to the limits 
of their capacity. 

The airport should be regarded as an integral part of a national aviation facili- 
ties system, but it is too often evident that airport planning is primarily based 
on local considerations which in many instances are not properly related to 
national objectives, and that airport design, particularly for future construc- 
tion, is not coordinated with anticipated operating requirements of future aircraft 
nor with the capacity of the air-traffic-control system. 

The illustration on page 24 shows the location (and concentration) of the 700 
major civil and military airports. There are over 6,000 additional civil airports 
(of lesser significance) not shown on the map. 

The Federal Government’s responsibilities for airport development fall into 
two broad categories: First is the field of planning and second is the field of 
financial participation. The orderly development of military and civil airports 
requires long-range planning—planning of an overall or master-plan nature—so 
that those primarily responsible for the development, financing, and management 
of airports at the local level can have the essential information required. 

Cities and local communities should be advised of traffic requirements which 
their airports should be prepared to meet in 1960, in 1965, and in 1975, so that 
airports will not become bottlenecks of an improved aviation facilities system. 
They should be provided with continuously revised estimates of plane movements 
in order that ample terminal facilities and handling space can be provided, the 
operating characteristics and tire footprint pressures of future aircraft, etc., in 
order that land acquisition, runway lengths, and weight-bearing characteristics 
will be adequate. Plans for nearby military and civil airports should be coordi- 
nated in order that runways may be properly located and traffic-control pro- 
cedures properly integrated. 

Additional factors, such as the future role of the seaplane in military and com- 
mercial operations, characteristics and anticipated volume in urban areas of 
vertical lift and steep gradient aircraft, must be estimated and the forecasts 
made known to the local airport planner. 

The high noise level of jet-powered aircraft has created extremely difficult 
problems in community relations for the military services and will create addi- 
tional problems of a very serious nature for civilian operators as jet-powered 
aircraft are introduced, unless the designers can find a solution. 

The Federal Government, in setting military aircraft procurement specifica- 
tions and in the allocation of research and development funds, could, in our 
eat do much more than is being done toward the solution of the noise 
problem. 
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f civil 
The mention of Federal financial participation in a national system 0 

airports raises, first, considerations as to the size of the program and, secondly, 
how its cost should be allocated between Federal, local government, and private 


interests. "én 
overall cost of modernizing the Nation’s airports has been and will .con- 
Prat be very large. We have been advised that over $3 billion has been lr 
on military airports in the United States since 1951. During the same oe 
only $116 million of Federal funds (exclusive of special appropriations, suc Se 
those for the National Airport in Washington, D. C.) have been invested in c 4 
airports. This amount was spent under the 1946 Federal Airport Act, whie 
authorized a total of $500 million, of which only $212 million has been spent 
since the act was passed. The total investment in civil airports, including 
Federal, local government, and private, is not known, but construction costs are, 
in general, borne predominantly by local governments and private interests. 
Some figures regarding the investment made at the four major airports in the 
New York metropolitan area are cited to illustrate, in a general way, the magni- 
tude of the expenditures required. at-$r7 

Ninety-twe million dollars (exclusive of the purchase price of Teterboro and 
prior governmental investments in the other three fields) has been invested by 
the: Port of New York Authority in Idlewild, LaGuardia, Newark, and Teterboro 
during the past 8 years. The Federal contribution under the 1946 Airpert Act 
wag $9 million in. addition to this amount. Current plans for the next 10 years 
indicate an additional local expenditure of about $175 million, with the require- 
ments beyond 1965 unpredictable on the basis of available data, but in all likeii- 
hood. invelving substantial additional sums. This local expenditure of: about 
$268 million on 4 airports over a 15- to 20-year span may be compared with:the 
program Congress recently passed calling for Federal assistance of $251 million 
over the next 4 years for all of the Nation’s civil airports. { 

The question of how much of the cost of construction of the Nation’s civil 
airports should be borne by the Federal Government has been hotly debated for 
many years. Some objections have been raised to any Federal participation;:on 
the grounds that this would constitute unwarranted Government assistance to the 
commercial air carriers. 

It must be recognized, we believe, that it has been a traditional Government 
policy to render Federal financial assistance, in one form or another, to ‘almost 
every type of transportation at some time during its development. This assist- 
ance has often been and logically should be withdrawn when without it an indus- 
try can produce the required public services and when national security consider- 
ations permit, The airlines of the United States have matured as an industry, 
and with. few exceptions, the air carriers should be expected to pay reasonable 
amounts for services received and facilities utilized. It is impractical, however, 
except under very special circumstances, for them to build their own airports, 
install their own navigation aids, or set up their own traffic-control facilities. 
They must, for the most part, share publicly provided facilities with military 
and many other civil users. The determination of who should pay how much for 
the. use. of these: facilities can and should proceed simultaneously with the 
provision of the facilities themselves. 

Among the airport improvements which are required are longer and stronger 
runways, clear approach zones, high-speed taxi turnoffs, high-intensity lighting, 
larger passenger and cargo-handling areas, enlarged utility systems—to name 
but a few. Certain airport deficiencies have been acceptable to date with low- 
performance aircraft, but those now being operated and those shortly to take to 
the air are far more demanding on the landing facilities provided for them. 

A consideration of no small concern from a national-defense standpoint which 
seems to require special note, is the fact that although civil airports should and 
must provide a reserve for military use in time of emergency to our knowledge, 
no single civil airport in the country is capable, at the present time, of handling 
the Air Forces’ principal long-range bombers at full operational loads on a 
sustained basis. What this means to the military’s ability to disperse its forces 
in time of emergency is obvious. 

In. conclusion, then, the responsibility for the financing of individual civil 
airports and the responsibility for their management and individual planning 
should remain at the local level. But the Federal Government must accept re- 
sponsibility for overall planning of a national airport system as part of the 
national aviation facilities concept and for the programing of such additional 
funds, both direct and supplemental, as may need to be invested in airports in 
the national interest. Any other course of action could only lead to confusion 
and wasteful inadequacy. 
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SEcTION 5. GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
By J. Gordon Bennett, Jr. 


Prior to 1926—the infant days of aviation—matters pertaining to navigation 
aids, communications, and air-traffic control were the responsibility of the Bureau 
of Lighthouses. The Air Commerce Act of 1926 created an Assistant Secretary 
to help the Secretary of Commerce foster air commerce and designate air routes. 

The Air Mail Act of 1934 established a commission to recommend a United 
States aviation policy. The recommendations of this commission contributed to 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1988 which created an independent agency called 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The Civil Aeronautics Authority was respon- 
sible not only for developing, installing, and operating airways and air-traffic- 
control facilities, but also for economic and safety regulation and accident 
investigation. 

Under Reorganization Plans Nos. 3 and 4 of 1940, President Rooseveit:divided 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority—keeping the adjudicating, economic, and acci- 
dent-investigation functions, and the promulgation of broad safety regulations 
under what we now know as the Civil Aeronautics Board. He placed airports, 
safety enforcement, airways, communications, and air-traffic control under the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. He then put the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration within the Department of Commerce, where it remains today. 

From 1938 to 1946 there was a massive expansion and technical growth of 
aviation, domestic and international, civil and military. Aviation thus spread 
out into many new areas of our governmental structure. In order to have a 
coordinated Government policy on both domestic and international aviation, the 
President in 1946 established the Air Coordinating Committee. The mission of 
the Air Coordinating Committee was to examine aviation problems and develop- 
ments affecting more than one participating agency and to develop and recom- 
mend integrated policies. 

As postwar civil and military air traffic increased, delays caused by inadequate 
air-navigation and traffic-control facilities increased. To meet their individual 
needs, civil and military agencies were developing separate devices for air 
navigation and traffic control. In 1947 the need for development of a single or 
“common system” was recognized and an industry-Government advisory organ- 
ization, founded in 1935, and known as the Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics, drew up the basic requirements of such a system. 

In order to keep the civil and military agencies coordinated in the implementa- 
tion of this long-range effort the Air Navigation Development: Board was created 
in 1948. The Air Navigation Development Board was charged with preparing 
a single budget for all research and development required in connection with the 
common system, and neither the civil nor the military agencies were to begin or 
maintain any research and development without the express authorization of 
the Board. 

In summary then the present responsibility for aviation facilities development 
within the Government is distributed somewhat as follows: 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has the responsibility for operating 
the airways. 

The military services fly under Civil Aeronautics Administration’s control,.but- 
must of necessity provide certain traffic control and air navigation services to 
meet their own requirements if the Civil Aeronautics Administration is unable 
to meet them. 

The Air Coordinating Committee has the responsibility for coordinating broad 
aviation policies. 

The Air Navigation Development Board is responsible for coordinating aviation 
facilities development programs. 

The Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics is a Government-industry 
advisory organization with no continuing official Government status which serves 
upon request. 

There are now over 75 committees, subcommittees, and special working groups 
addressing themselves to aviation facilities matters. The existence of so many 
groups is not in itself an evil, but it is increasingly apparent that the process of 
coordination is becoming more and more time consumifig, and that preoceupation 
with current issues tends to obscure forward vision. 
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Seorion 6. THE ORGANIZATION OF A Stupy LEADING TO A PLAN FOR A NATIONAL 
AVIATION Factlitres System 


By N. E. Halaby 


It is clear that a great deal of effort has been made to coordinate the activities 
of various Government departments and agencies in the development and opera- 
tion of aviation facilities. But it is also clear that the development of the 
required facilities is lagging far behind the needs of aviation. 

It seems appropriate to reexamine the organizational structure of the Govern- 
ment for handling the planning, programing, and development of a national 
aviation facilities system. 

We find that none of the interdepartmental committees dealing with coordina- 
tion has any independent executive authority. Their members serve only on a 
part-time basis and the membership changes frequently. While it was originally 
intended that, in addition to exercising their coordinating functions, they would 
be instrumentalities for the development of forward-looking policies, they have 
in practice become primarily mechanisms wherein the representatives of various 
Federal agencies meet to debate and, whenever possible, coordinate action on 
pressing current problems. Furthermore, the coordination among the committees 
themselves has become a problem and the delineation of their respective functions 
is not always clear. 

It is not our desire to belittle the useful functions which these organizations 
perform, but we do wish to note their practical limitations. We think it is 
abundantly clear that, because of their basic structure, they cannot be expected 
to provide the dynamic leadership required for origination and development of a 
comprehensive national aviation facilities system. Certain essential elements of 
effective Government action seem to be missing—full-time direction, full dis- 
closure of departmental information and plans, closely coordinated budgetary 
planning and funding, and a unified approach to the Congress in matters of 
appropriations. 

Most of the reports which come out of these committees appear to be statements 
of requirements, which may be excellent in themselves; but these requirements 
require budgetary support and authoritative decision and assignment of necessary 
resources before they can become programs ready to be put into action. 

A recent report of Special Working Group No. 13 of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee entitled “Aids to Air Navigation and Landing” contains two statements 
which illustrate the problem : 

“It has been concluded that ‘research and development programs have been 
severely handicapped for lack of continued participation of operational planning 
groups.’ Such groups ‘after writing reports and recommendations, disbanded 
and their sponsoring agencies did not continue to review progress and keep 
operational requirements up to date.’ ” 

“There has been insufficient recognition of air traffic control requirements from 
a budgetary standpoint. Not only is strong budgetary support needed for the 
immediate needs of the air traffic control system but strong support is needed 
for a proper research and development program for air-traffic control. This is 
essential because it is impossible to imagine that any air traffic control system 
will in itself become the ultimate. Keeping pace with the rapid advancements in 
aircraft design will actually result in a series of so-called ‘ultimate’ systems 
which through evolution will in themselves become interim transitions to a 
better system.” 

It seems evident that there is a need for forceful, high-level direction of the 
studies leading to a national aviation facilities program. Inasmuch as the 
regular departments of the Government are fully occupied with heavy operating 
responsibilities which are diverse and sometimes conflicting, and as the inter- 
departmental committees are fully occupied in resolving day-to-day conflicts, it 
seems logical to conclude, as we have done, that the direction of the study neces- 
sary for intelligent future planning should be established elsewhere in the 
Government. 

It is our conclusion that the study should be undertaken within the framework 
of the executive branch and should be headed by an individual serving under a 
temporary appointment in the Executive Office of the President. 

The personal qualifications of the individual selected for this assignment are 
of paramount importance, in our opinion. He will have to exercise a high degree 
of leadership in dealing with the disputes which will inevitably arise as a result 
of the varying objectives of the users of our airspace. The Armed Forces, for 
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example, aggressively strive for optimum combat performance, other considera- 
tions being secondary. The airlines ‘put safety and economy ahead of maximum 
performance. The owners and operators of small private and miscellaneous com~ 
mercial aircraft are often unable to afford some of the very expensive and heavy 
equipment that the military, the airlines, and large business aircraft operators 
may be willing to buy, and therefore sometimes find themselves at odds with both 
the military and the scheduled airlines, 

We believe that placing responsibility on an individual is more likely to produce 
successful results than would be the case if the assignment. were made to a board, 
committee, or commission, although we recognize that the individual. selected 
might desire an advisory commission or committee to help him, and may need to 
enlist the aid of talents available outside of the Government. 

We believe the. urgency of the problem is such that.no effert should be spared 
to find an individual of superior talents and proper background who has the 
President’s confidence and who can work on a basis of mutual trust. and respect 
with those members of the Cabinet most directly concerned. 


List or THOSE CoNSULTED 
GOVERN MENT 


Executive Office of the President: 
The White House: 
Nelson Rockefeller 
J. William Barba 
©. F. Willis, (no longer in Gov: 


Department of Defense—Continued 
Department of the Navy’: 
Charles 8S. Thomas 
Thomas 8. Gates 
James H. Smith 


ernment) 
Arthur Kimball 
Bureau of the: Budget: 
Rowland R: Hughes 
Percy Rappaport 
Ralph W. Reid 
William F. Finan 
Alan Dean 
William F. Schaub! 
Ellis H. Veatch 
Willis H. Shapley 
Samuel R. Broadbent 
Wilfred H. Rommel 
David M. Munson 
Raymond Rassenberger 
Council of Economie Advisers: 
Raymond Saulnier 
David Lusher 


Office of. Defense Mobilization : 


Dr. Arthur Flemming 
Dr. Ernest Williams 
John Dennis 

David Beckler 


Department of Defense: 


Rueben. Robertson 
Department of the Army: 
Edward A. Bacon 
Maj. Gen. J. 8. Gavin 
Brig. Gen. H. H. Howze 
Dr, William, M. Young 
Lieutenant Colonel Rowan 
Maj. James A. Shelton 
Lt. Col. Jack Marinelli 
D. M. Thompson 
Col, Wm. G. Van Allan 
Lt, Col. C. L. Ermert 


Vice Adm. 'T. ‘S. Combs 
James T. Pyle 

Capt. InP, Greenslade 
Capt. D..G: Gumz 

Capt. S. R. Ours 

Comadr. G. F. Smale 
Jommander Smith 

Comdr,. F. W. Maxwell 

Lt. Comdr. H. S. Ainsworth 
Lt. Comdr. R. J. Kauffman 
Lieutenant Commander Borden 
H. 1. Rothrock 

Alexander Satin 

F, E. Comer 

Alexander Winick ' 

J. R. O'Connor 

Adm Wm. 8. Franke 

Adm. ©. S. Cooper 

Adm. E. W. Clexton 

Capt. Ike Dew 


Department of the Air Force: 


Donald Quarles 

H. E. Talbott (no longer in 
Government) 

James H, Douglas 

Gen. C. E. LeMay, SAC 

Gen. E. E. Partridge, ADC 

Brig. Gen. W. H. Blanchard 

Brigadier General Montgumery 

Col. R. .M, Perry 

Col, L. & Lightner 

Lt. Col, J. D. Harris 

Murray Block 

Col. B. I. Mayo 

Col. O.,'T. Halley, Jr: 

Col. H. A. French 
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List or THOSE ConsvuLTen—Continued 


GOVERN MENT—Continued 


Air Navigation Development Board: 


Department of Defense—Continued 


Department of the Air Foree—Con. 
Lt. Col. C. J. Butcher 
Lt. Col. M. Quinn 
Dr. B. F. Greene; MIT 
Dr. C. 8. Draper, MIT 
Dr. George Valley, MIT 
Col. M. DeLonge 
Lt. Col. F. T. Benson 
Lt. Col. J. A. Darby 
Col. R. L. Johnston 
Col. R. E. Robinson 
Col. E. H. Wynn 
Col. L. S. Rochte 
Col. ©. A. Dougherty 
Col. Ben. A. Taylor 
Col. R. R. Johnston 
Col. J. D. Grace 
Col. J. P. Taylor 
Maj. M. Sommivigo 
Col. M. F. Casey 
Col. C. F. Necrason 
Col. P. A. Jones 
Maj: Gen. W. D. Ganey 
Col. W. H. Cleveland 


Department of Commerce: 


Sinclair Weeks 
L. 8S. Rothehild 
Melvin Brenner (no longer in Govy- 
ernment) 
Lucits Burton , 
Civil Aeronautics Administration : 
Charles Lowen 
F. B. Lee (no longer in Goy- 
ernment) 
S. A. Kemp 
Joseph D, Blatt 
A. D’Arcy Harvey 
William Barnes 
David D. Thomas 
Joseph H. Tippets 
Herbert Guth 
William Culinan 
Donald M. Stuart 
John Easton 
Thomas Elliott 


Col. J. F. Taylor 
James Anast 

C. S. Bartholomew 
W. H. Boone 

S. S. Saint 

Bert A. Denicke 

B: E. Montgomery 


Civil Aeronautics Board: 


Ross Rizley 

Joseph Adams 

Robert Kunzig 

Gilbert Bates 

Irving Roth 

Coordinating Committee: 

William Neumeyer 

Lee Moore (no longer in Govern- 
ment) 

Robert Reining 

Joseph A. McCrary 

Joseph W. Johnson 

William Simpson 

Ronald Kinsey 

L. F. Wood 


Atomic Energy Commission : 


Brig. Gen. D. J. Keirn 
Col. E. O. Meals 
Dr. C. R. Russell 


National Advisory Committee for Aero- 


nautics :' 


Jerome C. Hunsaker 
Detley W. Bronk 
Hugh L. Dryden 
John F. Victory 
Robert E. Littell 
Walter T. Bonney 
Paul G. Dembling 


Advisory Committee 6n Weather Con- 


trol: 


Capt. H. T. Orville (USNR) 
Brig. Gen. J. J. George (USAFR) 
Capt. F. A. Berry (USN) 
Charles Gardiner, Jr. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Air Transport Association : 


Stuart Tipton 

Gen. Milton Arnold 
Miles Robinson 
Ralph Raechel 

Craig F, Timmerman 
William Becker 
John Groves 

Stan Seltzer 

Harold Pearson 


Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association : 


W. B. Hartranft 
Max Karant 


ATA Operations Advisory, Committee : 


L. G. Fritz 
83506—57——62 


*, 


ATA Operations.Adyisory Committee— 
Continued 


John Gallagher 
John; A, Collins 


/W..dy bittlewood 


C. R. Springer 
Paul Goldsborough 
Ed Herndon 
H. K. Saunders 
D. R. Petty 
W. C. Mentzer 
John Gill 
Paul Brattain 
arles Freesch 
. W. Rummel! 
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List or THOSE CoNnsULTED—Continued 
ASSOCIATIONS—continued 


Air Line Pilots Association : 
Larry Cates 
K. McMurray 
J. D. Smith 
Wm. Masland 
EB. A. Cutrell 
Walter Jenson 
Airport Operations Council and the 
American Association of Airport 
Executives : 
Thomas Burnard 
M. A. Marskow 
Thomas Sullivan 
Leslie A. Bryan 
G. Edwin Petro 
W. C. Post, Jr. 
Melvin Nuss 
Robert Aldrich 
Leander I. Shelley 
Paul Hahn 


National Pilots Association : 
George Haddaway 
Leighton Collins 
William Junckerman 
Aircraft Industries Association: 
Adm. Dewitt C. Ramsey 
Ivar Peterson 
Joseph T. Gueting 
Don Ryan Mockler 
Association of American Railroads : 
William Faricy 
Philip Hollar 
National Air Transportation Coordi- 
nating Committee: 
Vice Adm. ©. E. Rosendahl 
John Mahnaman 
John Groves 
National Business Aircraft Association : 
Henry Boggess 
Jean DuBuque 


INDUSTRY 


American Airlines: 
William Littlewood 
Allegheny Air Lines, Inc.: 
Robert M. Love 
Les Barnes 
Alaska Airlines, Inc.: Nelson Davis 


Airborne Instrument Laboratory: 
Mr. Comstock 
Mr. Skifter 
Bell Aircraft Corp. : 
Lawrence D. Bell 
G. B. Clark 
Boeing Airplane Co. : 
Wellwood E. Beall 
K. C. Gordon 
R. C. Brumage 
R. N. Matresse 
H. J. Longfelder 
H. W. Withington 
D. W. Finlay 
A. T. Curren 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. : 
Roy T. Hubley 
Kenneth Campbell 
W. G. Lundquist 
George Brady 
Gen. E. M. Powers 
Arthur Joslin 
Col. F. C. Scott 
Capital Airlines: J. A. Carmichael 
Cessna Aircraft Corp.: J. B. Leonard 
Douglas Aircraft Corp. : 
Donald W. Douglas 
E. F. Burton 
S. Kleinhans 
G. F. Worley 
W. G. Nassindene 
W. T. Dickinson 
A. E. Raymond 
Emery Air Freight Corp.: 
Emery 


John OC, 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc.: Charles 
Froesch 
Fairchild Aircraft Corp.: 
Frizzell 
Frye Corp. : 
Jack Frye 
Kurt H. Weil 
General Dynamics, Convair division : 
Joseph T. McNarney 
Admiral Richardson 
Genera]! Electric Co.: 
J. S. Parker 
G. E. Fouch 
R. E. Small 
J. D. Wethe 
G. C. Rapp 
Ed. Glabeck 
C. A. Morrell 
F. W. Chen 
J. M. Reynolds 
E. V. Albert 
Hiller Helicopter Corp. : 
Stanley Hiller 
Edward Bolton 
J. A. Wilson 
Hughes Tool Co.: R. E. Hopper 
International Business Machines: 
T. J. Watson 
A. R. Watson 
W. W. McDowell 
J. W. Birkenstock 
R. Hopkins 
R. P. Kraigo 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. : 
Robert E. Gross 
Gene Root 
J. M. Carter 
Hall Hibbard 
Jerome Bush 
Vernon Johnson 
Hal Connors 


Paul J. 
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List oF THOSE CoNSULTED—Continued 
INDUSTEY—continued 


Los Angeles Airways, Inc.: Clarence M. Pratt-Whitney—Continued 
Belinn T. E. Tillinghest 
McDonnell Aircraft: John Tyler 
J. 8. McDonnell Rand Corp. : 
Terry Clark T. V. Jones 
Glenn L. Martin Corp. : L. B. Rumph 
George Bunker S. E. Eastman 
Cc. B. Allan J. F. Digby 
New York Airways: R. N. McKean 
J. E. Gallagher Richard Goldstein 
Robert L. Cummings, Jr. Frank Collbohn 
North American Aviation, Inc.: J. H. Resort Airlines: “Harold L. Graham 
Kindelberger Reeve Aleutian Airways: Robert C. 
National Airlines, Inc.: George T. Reeve 
Baker Sikorsky division of United Aircraft: 
Northeast Airlines, Ine.: George E. Jack Beighle 
Gardner Slick Airways, Inc.: D. W. Rentzell 
Olin-Mathieson Corp. : Sperry Gyroscope Co.: 
Thomas Nichols George Weise 
Captain Sosnoski William Dooley 
Mr. Foster Trans World Airlines, Inc. : 
Ozark Airlines: E. H. Herndon Ralph 8. Damon 
Piedmont Airlines: H. K. Saunders Paul Goldsborough 
Pan American Airways: United Air Lines: 
Juan’*Tripp ~~ William A, Patterson 
Andre A. Priester Alan Bonalie 
Samuel Kaufman Dan C. Lynon 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp.: Don Berlin D. R. Petty 
Piper Aircraft Corp.: W. 'T. Piper Hal Nourse 
Pratt-Whitney : United Aircraft Corp.: H. M. Horner 
A. R. Smith Western Air Lines, Inc.: Terry Drink- 
M. Gwinn water 


INDIVIDUALS CONSULTED 


Thomas’K. Finletter Robert B. Murray, Jr. 

Lt. Gen. J. H. Doolittle Rowan Gaither 

William A. M. Burden Frank Pace 

M. J. Kelly Edward Warner (ICAO) 
Roswell Gilpatric Gen. Charles A, Lindbergh 
Laurance S. Rockefeller Robert Johnson 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr. Grover Loening 

William C. Foster Colin McIntosh 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Wm. Barclay Harding is’ an investment’ banker who has been a partner of 
Smith, Barney & Co., New York (and/or predecessor organizations), for 20 years. 

Mr. Harding has actively and successfully participated in the financing of 
almost every type of aeronautical enterprise, including large and small aircraft 
manufacturers (including helicopters), parts and specialty manufacturers, large 
and small air transportation companies (including helicopters), an airport, a 
flying school, an air taxi service, etc. He is chairman of the aviation securities 
committee of the Investment Bankers Association of America. He has held 
various directorships in various corporations. 

He has flown extensively as a private pilot and has been the pilot-owner of 5 
airplanes since obtaining his pilot’s license 27 years ago. 

In Government service for approximately 6 years, he served in planning, policy- 
making, and executive positions with a number of organizations including the 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (Chief, Transportation Division), 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (Vice President, Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion in charge of program to set up and finance airlines replacing German and 
Italian controlled enterprises in Latin America), and Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration (Deputy Administrator for Surplus Aircraft Disposal). 

His military rank and service include United States Naval Reserve, lieutenant 
(junior grade) ; United States Army Intelligence, captain and major; United 
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States Army Air Force (Air Transport Command), major and lieutenant colonel ; 
United States Army (Postwar Planning Group), lieutenant colonel and colonel ; 
United States Air Force Reserve, colonel (position still held). 

Mr. Harding’s present. civic activities include presidency of New Jersey State 
Home for Boys (correctional institution) ; trustee, Groton School; chairman, 
planning board, Holmdel. Township, Monmouth County, N. J.; member, Mayor’s 
Council on Port Development, New York City; member, Av iation Research 
Advisory Committee, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration ; 
governor, Flight Safety Foundation, Inc., New York. 

He was born in New, York and lives in New Jersey. 





George P. Baker has been James J. Hill professor of transportation at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration since 1946. He is a grad- 
uate of Harvard and holds a master of arts and doctor of philosophy from 
that university. 

Dr. Baker was with the Boston & Maine Railroad in the passenger traffic de- 
partment before joining Scudder, Stevens & Clark, an investment counsel firm 
in Boston.. He later became an economics instructor at Harvard, then an asso- 
ciate professor at the business school which led to his present appointment. 

Dr. Baker has been granted leave from his academic duties, from time to 
time, to enable his.entry into Gevernment service. He served as a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board from August 1940 to September 1942. In the last 9 
months of his term he was Vice Chairman. He resigned to become Chief of 
the Requirements Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, War Depart- 
ment, and later served in the organization of the Army General Staff with 
the rank of colonel until 1945. He was Director of the Office of Transportation 
and Communication Policy of the Department of State in 1945 and 1946. 

As Chairman of the United States delegation to the United States-United 
Kingdom Civil Aviation Conference in Bermuda in 1946, he assisted in shaping 
important international. agreements, and as Vice Chairman of the President’s 
Air Policy Commission (Finletter Committee, 1947-48), he participated at an 
important stage in the development of United States military air policy. 

He was Chairman of the Aeronautics Committee of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the National Military Establishment, 1948-49. He is president 
of the Transportation Association of:America. 

His memberships and honorary positions in various academic, scientific, and 
honorary societies are numerous. He has written many important papers and 
reports, among them The Formation of the New England Railroad Bysteme, 
Harvard University Press, 1987, 1989. 

Dr. Baker was born in Cambridge, Mass. 





Fred M. Glass recently retired as aviation director of the Port of New York 
Authority to become senior vice president and chief executive officer of the 
Empire State Building Corp., owner’ and operator of the Empire State Building 
and other business enterprises, 

As aviation director of the New York Port Authority, Mr. Glass has been in 
charge of four of the country’s most important airports, namely, Idlewild, 
Newark, LaGuardia, and Teterboro since 1949. Previous to joining the port 
authority, he was president of Air Cargo, Inc., the cargo-handling company of 
the certificated air carriers, and before that he was vice president, traffic, of 
Capital Airlines. 

Prior to the war he was counsel for American Airlines after serving as an 
attorney for the Civil Aeronautics Board and chief attorney of the Air Safety 
Board. During World War II he served in the Air Transport Command, ending 
up as Chief of Staff of the Pacific Division with the rank of colonel. 

He is a graduate of the University of Mississippi and Northwestern University 
School of Law where he obtained a master’s degree and fellowship. He was 
president of the Airport Operators Council, the national organization of major 
airport operators from 1953 through 1955 and was a member of the board of 
direetors for 6 years. Between April and August 1955 he served as a consultant 
to the Secretary of Defense’ on military airports, in which capacity he partici- 
pated in a study of military airport specifications. 

Mr. Glass was: born and raised in Mississippi, and at the present time lives 
in Darien, Conn. 
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N. E. Halaby is a lawyer who obtained his degree at Yale after being graduated 
from Stanford University. He has been admitted to the bar in California, Texas, 
and the District of Columbia, and the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Halaby has had a varied experience asa pilot, having obtained a private 
pilot’s license in 1933, and operating his own plane before the war. He was an 
instructor for the Army Air Corps 1940-42, and from 1942 to 1943 was a test 
pilot for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. In 1943 he joined the Navy as a test pilot 
and served in this capacity until 1946, during which period he was given the 
assignment of starting the Navy’s test-pilot school, and served as its chief in- 
structor. He flew the first American jet (Bell P-59) and in 1945 was the first 
United States pilot to make a continuous transcontinental flight in a jet-powered 
craft. 

In 1946 Mr. Halaby joined the State Department as an intelligence officer 
and subsequently became a foreign-affairs advisor to Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal. He was first chairman of the NATO Military Production and Supply 
Board and assisted in the planning of the United States overseas airbase pro- 
gram. In 1950 he left the Defense Department to serve as assistant to ECA 
Administrator, Paul Hoffman, William C. Foster, and Averell Harriman, in that 
order. In 1952 he returned to the Defense Department to serve as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs. 

In 1954, while serving under the present Secretary of Defense, he received 
the Arthur Flemming award of the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
for administrative achievement as the “outstanding young man in Federal 
service.” He holds a commercial pilot’s license for single- and multi-engined 
aircraft, and a Naval Reserve commission. He recently served on a three-member 
civil-defense survival planning committee for the city of New York. 

Mr. Halaby was born in Texas, and, at present, lives in New York. 


Harold R. Harris has been in aviation for nearly 40 years as a military pilot, 
civil pilot, military commander, and primarily as air transport operating execu- 
tive. He is currently president of Aviation Financial Services, Inc., a company 
recently formed to finance aircraft and equipment purchases for airlines. 

In 1954 General Harris resigned his post as president and chief executive 
of Northwest Airlines. Prior to his work in Northwest he was vice president in 
charge of the Atlantic division of the Pan American World Airways. From the 
end of World War II to the purchase of American Overseas Airways by Pan 
American, he was vice president and general manager of American Overseas 
Airways. 

During World War II he was a colonel, and later brigadier general with the 
United States Army Air Force. At war’s end, he was Chief of Staff of the 
Air Transport Command; having previously been Assistant Chief of Staff— 
Operations ; commanding officer of Domestic Transport Division; and, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Plans. ; 

Prior to World War II, General Harris, was for 14 years vice president and 
chief operating office of Pan American Grace Airways (Panagra). He went 
to Panagra from Peruvian Airways Corp., of which he was vice president and 
general manager. 

General Harris went into the airline business in 1928, after service with the 
United States Army Air Corps, where he commenced as engineering officer of 
the First Provisional Aero Squadron at the Citizens Military Training Camp 
at Monterey, Calif., in 1916. 

After more than a year’s service with the United States Forces in Italy during 
World War I, he returned to the United States prior to the end of the war, as 
a multimotor test pilot and night-flying expert. For 5 years he was Chief of 
the Flight Testing Branch, Engineering Division of the United States Army 
Air Corps. During this period, Harris set many world’s aviation records for 
speed, altitude, weightlifting, etc. He was the first to save his life by the use 
of a parachute after aircraft collapse in flight and, among many other firsts, he 
flight-tested the world’s first pressurized cabin. 

General Harris is a graduate of the California Institute of Technology, bachelor 
of science in mechanical engineering. He is also a graduate of the Air Corps 
Engineering School. 
oer in Chicago, raised in California, General Harris now lives in New Canaan, 

nn. 
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Jerome Lederer is one of the world’s leading authorities on matters pertaining 
to flight safety. 

Mr. Lederer is director of the Fight Safety Foundation, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion supported by most United States airlines, United States aircraft manufac- 
turers, and several foreign carriers, the Air Line Pilots Association, the Ca- 
nadian Airline Pilots Association and others. It is the function of the founda- 
tion to study the causes of air accidents, to suggest techniques or devices that 
would avoid accidents, and to maintain safety consciousness among operating 
personnel. The foundation’s bulletin are widely circulated throughout the aero- 
nautical world. 

Mr. Lederer is also director of the Cornell Guggenheim Aviation Safety 
Center. 

After graduating from the College of Engineering of New York University, 
he remained as assistant to the director of engineering of the university for a 
year, at the same time obtaining his master degree in engineering. He then 
became aeronautical engineer for the United States airmail service. Then he 
became chief engineer of Aero Insurance Underwriters, in charge of all safety- 
and loss-prevention activities. 

Eleven years later, in 1940, he was made Director of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s Safety Bureau, where he had charge of accident investigation, air- 
safety regulation, and the suspension or revocation of certificates. 

In 1942 Mr. Lederer was made director of training for the Airlines War 
Training Institute, in charge of a program for training some 10,000 pilots and 
mechanics for the Air Transport Command. Following this, Mr. Lederer served 
as consulting operations analyst for the United States Air Forces and bombing- 
research analyst for the United States Strategic Bombing Survey. 

His awards for distinguished contributions in the field of flight safety are 
numerous. They have been granted by such organizations as the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, and the Dutch Aeronautical Society, to name only two. 
Mr. Lederer is a member of important committees of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
National Safety Council, the National Fire Protection Association, and the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. He is a fellow of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, an associate fellow of the Royal Aeronautical Society, and a research 
associate at Cornell University. 

Mr. Lederer was born in New York and lives in New Rochelle, N. Y. 


T. F. Walkowicz is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(SCD) and California Institute of Technology (MS). 

Mr. Walkowicz joined the Army Air Corps in 1941 as an engineer in the Material 
Division, Wright Field, Ohio. He became a glider test pilot and Chief of the 
Glider Flight Research Unit, and later was made consultant, Airborne Armies, 
at Air Corps Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

This service was followed by an assignment as technical intelligence officer 
in Europe and Japan. After World War II, he became a staff officer at the Air 
University, Maxwell Field, Ala., and later executive secretary, Scientific Advisory 
Board, United States Air Force, Washington, D. C. Other services included the 
Defense Management Committee on the Research and Development Board; 
Weapons System Evaluation Group (duties in regard to nuclear power for air- 
craft) ; executive to special assistant to Chief of Staff for Research and Develop- 
ment; and the Hoover Commission Task Force on Procurement (roles of Na- 
tional Security Council and Joint Chiefs of Staff). 

Mr. Walkowicz was born in Massachusetts and lives in New York. 


J. Gordon Bennett, Jr., has been on temporary assignment to the Bureau of the 
Budget from the Department of Commerce for the duration of this study. 

Mr. Bennett joined the Navy after graduation from Oberlin College in 1941 
and was trained as a naval aviator. After an assignment as liaison officer with a 
Free French PBY Squadron he was transferred to the Naval Air Transport 
Service, with which he served as a pilot during most of World War II. He re- 
tains the rank of lieutenant commander, United States Naval Reserve, with active 
pilot rating. 

After the war he joined a nonscheduled cargo line, of which he became chief 
pilot until he left to enter Governmment service in 1948. 
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Mr. Bennett became chief of the international region’s district office of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in Miami, Fla., in 1951, and in 1952 was made 
head of the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s Paris, France, office. He was 
transferred to Washington in 1953 to serve as assistant to the Under Secretary 
for Transportation, Department of Commerce, in which position he remained 
until his present assignment. 

Mr. Bennett was born and raised in Massachusetts and presently lives in 
Bethesda, Md. 







ExHrtt 2 
Arr TRAFFIC CONTROL REQUIREMENTS FROM THE AIRLINE Pitors’ VIEWPOINT 


By Capt. J. D. Smith, Capital Airlines, chairman of ALPA Panel on Evaluation 
of Air Traffic Control Requirements, Present and Future, presented at the 
Fourth Annual ALPA Air Safety Forum, March 6, 7, and 8, 1956 


Prior to broadly outlining traffic-control requirements from the airline pilots’ 
viewpoint, it is appropriate to briefly outline the status of the present system. 

Without reservation, it can be stated that present utilization of existing sys- 
tems is resulting in an unsatisfactory airline operation from an efficiency, public 
relations, and sometimes safety standpoint. The pilot group, together with others, 
has long ago concluded that definite improvements would be needed if the airline 
industry is to maintain a high passenger load factor, and an operation continu- 
ously consistent with safety. Each day of operation, particularly during IFR, 
merely tends to further justify our long-ago conclusions. In fact, it can now be 
assumed that users of the airspace all readily agree that the traffic-control situ- 
ation is one of the most serious problems affecting the further expansion of 
aviation. 

Utilization of a traffic-control concept which cannot handle existing demands, 
and, in particular, those of the future, can only result in causing further serious 
concern among airline pilots. Such a condition, if permitted to continue, will 
adversely affect our economic stability and safety of operations. It is because of 
these two points—continued safety and economics—that the home office has been 
expending considerable time and effort on the entire traffic-control problem. 

The recent large-scale orders for delivery of jet aircraft only serve to further 
intensify our serious concern over the present and future traffic-control defi- 
ciencies. 

If the present unsatisfactory utilization of traffic-control knowledge is permit- 
ted to continue unabated, many of our membership, together with other seg- 
ments of the industry, will have their potential earning power adversely affected. 
It just stands to reason that if excessive delays are experienced by the traveling 
public, they, the traveling public, will refrain from using our mode of transpor- 
tation. When this demand decreases, so do the number of flights. 

As the number of flights decreases, so do job requirements. This means fewer 
captains and copilots. Men on the left side go the right seat, and many of those 
in the right seat will find it necessary to seek employment elsewhere. 

It may be somewhat difficult to fully appreciate this economic factor at a time 
when practically all airlines are seeking additional flight personnel. However, 
bear in mind that with the advent of turboprop and jet aircraft fully in operation, 
the airline industry will then have a seat capacity almost three times the size 
of present projected passenger demands. This, therefore, clearly indicates that 
an operation which continually permits scheduled departures and arrivals during 
all weather conditions is a very basic requirement for luring additional masses 
of the potential air-traveling public. 

The industry is presently losing vast sums of money, particularly in short- and 
medium-haul-type trips, because of the public’s unwillingness to be subjected to 
excessively delayed departures or arrivals when weather requires IFR operations. 
These excessive delays are already causing some carriers to curtail operations 
during IFR, because this is the only way some semblance of intelligent ship 
utilization and scheduled operations can eventually be realized. Many times 
it requires carriers periods of time in excess of 24 hours after IFR conditions 
before the operation is back on schedule. 

This unreliable type of traffic control cannot be permitted to continue. If this 
inefficiency continues to plague the airline industry, we can foresee nothing 
but increased passenger reluctance to utilize our service when there are clouds in 
the sky. Such an element of retrogression can have nothing but an adverse 
effect on all of us in commercial aviation. 
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Inefficient utilization of existing traffic-control knowledge adversely affects 
safety of operations by (1) practically forcing use of VFR instead of IFR control 
in order to avoid needless delays; (2) mass use by controllers of 1,000 on top 
which, in effect, requires a flight crew to be solely responsible for traffic sepa- 
ration; (3) causing center personnel to utilize an archaic manual strip posting 
system, which creates serious individual workload problems; (4) using altitudes 
for IFR procedures which, in effect, require the controlled aircraft to be at the 
same altitude, on a head-on course, as a VFR flight. 

Summing up, then, present inadequate traffic control is definitely a threat 
to further expansion of commercial aviation and, if the present deficient condition 
is permitted to continue, will have an adverse effect on our economic stability. 
Furthermore, unless a concept resulting in positive separation becomes a reality, 
it is difficult to appreciate the present condition becoming anything but a very 
undersirable situation safetywise. 

As concerns traffic-control requirements, needless to say, there are many. 
Some are available for implementation today; others in the near future, and, 
admittedly, a few are still in “dreamland.” 

Referring specifically to the present: Our existing dilemma is not due solely 
to lack of equipment, personnel, or a combination of both. Rather, the existing 
unsatisfactory product results to a large extent from (1) the gloating of those 
who attempt to outline how much more traffic was moved recently in comparison 
to a previous period, and (2) the inability to provide an overall intelligent airport- 
expansion program. 

For example, if just the carrier operations were to be conducted solely under 
IFR, flight movements would be seriously affected in a matter of hours—no 
one can deny that the airline operation would practically come to a standstill 
after this short period of time. Add to this, demands of the military, and there 
can be only one conclusion, namely, regardless of the strip posting count, regard- 
less of the number of flight movements handled, the plain, unadulterated fact 
is that traffic control as we experience it today is not doing the job. Con- 
sequently, it is imperative that those responsible for traffic control immediately 
adopt the philosophy wherein it is decided to cease wasting time and effort 
attempting to justify this unsatisfactory condition, and, indeed, bring about 
a program designed to safely satisfy the demands of all users of the airspace 
during all weather conditions. 

Toward this end, it is fundamental that CAA fully accept their sole statutory 
responsibility for effecting traffic control. This responsibility must be applied 
regardless of the type aircraft involved. 

All users of the airspace should be required to periodically advise CAA of 
their individual types of demands in order to provide necessary data for appro- 
priate budget requests. In addition, when budget requests are finalized, the 
eee should thoroughly support these joint budget requests at the congressional 
evel, 

We should look with favor on a program whereby CAA supervises all traffic 
control and, to a certain extent, fulfills manpower requirements by utilizing 
military personnel who are under CAA jurisdiction. This type program has been 
used at some locations and has been quite successful. This system will provide 
the military with an effective means for fulfilling stateside training of their 
personnel. 

Controllers at the working level should be commended for the job they are 
doing with the antiquated tools they have to work with. It is quite simple 
to appreciate why the working level controller oftentimes questions the wisdom 
of remaining in traffic control. Therefore, it is felt imperative that a program 
be implemented to provide traffic controllers with an incentive to continue in 
the traffic-control business. 

This incentive can be brought about by improving the controllers’ working 
conditions and implementation of a more realistic wage scale. 

One of the yet unsolved problems deals with the manual strip posting pro- 
cedure. This system causes an excessive workload on an individual controller 
and oftentimes is the primary reason behind many of our IFR incidents. Re- 
gardless of what the eventual common system is it is felt imperative that the 
working-level controller will have to be provided a simple and accurate means 
for presenting flight information data. It is not possible to overemphasize the 
need for this type equipment. 

Presently, traffic-control centers have considerable difficulty maintaining or 
recruiting personnel primarily because of a, noncommensurate pay scale. An 
cP level can be greatly increased if more realistic wage scales are 
prov b 
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It may well be that a wage increase will result in a cheaper overall cost of 
operation because the need for continually training new personnel will be greatly 
reduced It should be: borne in mind that traffic controllers are not. developed 
overnight. There is ‘a very lengthy training period involved which costs a 
considerable amount of money. Furthermore, no one can deny that experienced 
controllers will provide a more safe and efficient operation. 

The Air Force is beginning to reap the benefits of reenlistments which result 
primarily from the increased wage scale and improved living conditions. There 
is:no reason to believe that this type of philosophy, if provided, will result in 
anything else but a higher experience level among controllers. 

An example of what realistic wages and working conditions may do can be 
gained: by briefly reviewing some recent Air Force accomplishments. In an at- 
tempt to improve the military operation, traffic controlwise, the Air Force has 
recruited many experienced CAA supervisory personnel merely by providing 
these men with a better income and the opportunity to advance in stature. Many 
good key CAA personnel have accepted this offer and, as a result, in numerous 
areas. the experience level of supervisory CAA personnel is the lowest it has 
been in years. Couple this with the fact that it is becoming increasingly more 
difficult to maintain the experience level of the controller and it is then possible 
to understand why we are so alarmed over the Air Force’s present civilian traffic 
controller recruitment program. 

It is felt CAA should establish a procedure whereby adequate liaison arrange- 
ments, personnelwise, between CAA and the military can be maintained. In 
this manner it would then be possible for : 

1. The military to accomplish stateside training. 

2. Maintaining the highest level of CAA supervisory experience. 

8. Providing machinery whereby CAA can handle military training require- 
ments and, at the same time, assume that many of these military trainees, upon 
completion of their service duty, will desire to continue employment as CAA 
traffic controllers. 

Providing the proper incentive will make it possible to intelligently overcome 
the existing personnel problem. In any event, every attempt should be made 
to maintain the highest level of experience and proficiency. 

An all-out attempt should be directed toward making maximum use of avail- 
able tools. For example: 

(1) Low-altitude control should be expanded at a faster pace, 

(2) Compulsory check points should be greatly reduced. 

(3) Holding 1,000 on top in high-density terminal areas should be eliminated. 

(4) More efficient use of direct communications should be realized. 

(5) Approach-control jurisdiction should be enlarged. 

(6) Considerable improvement at lower density airports could be gained if 
nee thought were given to designing a greater flexibility of terminal flow pro- 

ures, 

(7) ‘Realistie scheduling will provide a more accurate means for accomplishing 
intended ship utilization according to plan. 

Implementation of these procedures would greatly improve efficiency and safety 
of operations. Inasmuch as the cost connected with these suggestions is prac- 
tically nil, it is believed an accelerated plan to bring them immediately into play 
is most desirable. : 

Much of the time and effort traffic controlwise is being directed toward the 
eventual realization of the common system. Unfortunately, this effort appears 
to be superseding the importance of the present and interim operation. This ¢con- 
dition is quite unrealistic when considered that one cannot accurately forecast 
at what time we will reap maximum benefit of the common system. It may be 
5, 10, or 15 years—possibly longer. 

In any event, this interim period should be properly defined and appropriate 
— taken to insure maximum utilization of available machinery consistent with 
safety. 

It. should be recognized that satisfactory traffic flow is and will be directly re- 
lated to the capacity of our airports. Traffic control must be viewed as beginning 
at the gate and ending at the ramp of the destination airport. 

This requirement will greatly challenge the capabilities of airport operators. 
In fact, the present airport problem is of such magnitude that it is felt, regard- 
less of the eventual solution (SAGH, Volscan, Navarrho, or anything else) we 
will not be able to move more traffic in the next 15 years than we presently know 
how to handle. 
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Presently, we know how to safely move at least 80 aircraft an hour through 
an airport during IFR. However, no domestic airport is capable of handling 
this volume of IFR traffic satisfactorily. Airport construction required to per- 
mit this volume of movements is tremendous and should be expeditiously and 
intelligently planned for. It should be realized that the airport capacity, as is 
the case today, is the key to determining exactly what benefits may be gained 
from more efficient traffic control. This point should be recognized by the 
military as well as civil. 

Recently, the ALPA Air Traffic Control Study Committee met at the home 
office for the purpose of outlining the present traffic control problem and to 
develop a plan toward solution. The committee felt that the existing condition 
was so serious that it was not possible to concentrate solely:on the utopian 
solution, but rather first develop some interim relief while at the same time 
looking toward the eventual answer. 

Consequently, it then becomes necessary to expand our present available 
machinery where possible. 

We believe it quite fundamental that dual ILS units be installed so as to— 

1. Considerably reduce time-consuming circling approaches. 

2. Permit greater overall completion of trips. 

8. Bring about a more efficient traffic flow. 

Visual aids, such as configuration A approach lights with condenser discharge 
lighting should appear much faster than heretofore. 

In speeding the arrival of all-weather operations, runway flush lighting 
should be adopted and implemented. 

A program designed to provide positive separation throughout must be avail- 
able prior to airline operation of jet aircraft. We should look with utmost 
concern upon being required to operate jet airliners on a “see and be seen” 
basis. Let’s not be misled into thinking this is possible. On the contrary, 
during en route and descents, it is not possible for the pilot to operate jet air- 
liners VFR consistent with safety. 

This problem (jet airline operations) is of such magnitude that it is felt the 
14th convention should determine whether airline pilots will operate jet air- 
liners without having a means for providing continuous positive separation. 

Accurate altimetry is of prime importance. Therefore, it is imperative that 
proper altimeter standards be set, and manufacturers be required to meet these 
limits if their products are to be available for IFR operations. 

In an effort to arrive at the common system in the most expeditious manner, 
4 course LF range stations should be decommissioned at the earliest possible 
date. Control of traffic on an area basis should also be implemented at the 
earliest possible date. This concept is one of the most effective ways for 
accomplishing a more efficient use of available airspace. 

CAA presently is contemplating a radar network between BOS and ORF. 
The ALPA Air Traffic Control Study Committee does not look upon this program 
as the ultimate sole solution. However, the committee will shortly request 
the membership to participate in this experiment because— 

1. A very important phase of this trial is an attempt to solve the flight 
information data as presented to the controller. (We need this solution 
regardless of what the eventual system is.) 

2. Joining in this evaluation will make it possible to accurately de- 
termine, from actual operations, the merits or demerits of a large-scale 
radar network. 

Prior to recommending participation in the BOS-ORF program, the committee 
believes it most important that the Administrator clearly outline to the home 
office CAA’s current and future policy concerning using radar as a policing 
tool. Recently, actions by CAA, in isolated cases, which incidentally border on 
the ridiculous, have tended to convince numerous pilots that participating in 
the radar program is similar to “cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face.” This 
is a most undesirable condition. These types of incidents will have to cease and 
be completely eliminated if we are to materially benefit from expanding our 
present knowledge during the next couple of years. 

A satisfactory airborne radar transponder is vitally needed and should be 
pursued on a top priority basis. 

Proximity warning indicators should receive the same top priority status. 

Airborne computers, such as DMB, off course, pictorial, to mention a few, should 
be immediately evaluated for the purpose of determining how best this equipment 
will assist expansion of area control. 

Once again, an intelligent airport-improvement program must be undertaken. 
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The long-range solution should have the basic requirement permitting an ex- 
peditious and orderly transition. _We have learned from sad experience that 
we cannot go directly from one system to the other overnight. 

The ultimate system should permit’ maximum continuous: efficient’ use of all 
airspace, consistent with: safety, during all weather conditions. ‘This system 
should also substantially reduce the workload of both flight and ground per- 
sonnel. 

Of course, the ultimate will have to satisfy the demands of all users at all 
times. 

We have high hopes that eventually we will practically eliminate the need 
for voice communications. This condition can be hastened by solving the flight 
data transfer problem of the controller. 

We believe it most fundamental that airborne navigational equipment be 
capable of clearly indicating to flight personnel the exact position of an aircraft 
at all times. 

Radar, used as a supplementary tool, should be capable of satisfactory per- 
formance during all weather conditions and at all altitudes. Altitude informa- 
tion must be provided on radar scopes. 

Proper visual and approach coupler aids must be available for an all-weather 
operation. 

Efficiency of aircraft movements during all weather conditions within the air- 
port is a must. 

Aireraft should be capable of operating within a wide range of maneuvering 
speeds. This will permit greater flexibility in the terminal operation. 

All of these requirements are vital parts of an overall eventual solution. How- 
ever; prior to offering a realistic solution, one has to know the problem. To 
date, this has not been stated. 

Recently, it was mentioned that at least 75 committees were working on the 
traffic control problem. It may be that the reason for all this committee activ- 
ity is the result of trying to “put the cart before the horse.” 

How can anyone come up with the answer when they don’t know the problem? 
Prior to any intelligent solution, the users, airlines, military, executive, commer- 
cial, and private, will have to outline what capacity they want the future 
traffic control system to have. Can we be satisfied with 80 movements per hour? 

Will we have to move more than this? 

We need to know the terminal and en route demands. Once this has been estab- 
lished, it will then be possible to intelligently develop the proper traffic-control 
and airport capability. 

Aviation has expanded at an amazing_pace during the years. Unfortunately, 
the industry has not been afforded the proper utilization or implementation 
of traffic coritrol know-how in recent years. The aviation industry can no longer 
tolerate continuance of this deficiency—neither can the military. 

Consequently, it is most imperative that an offensive effort immediately become 
a reality. Let’s get ahead of the traffic control demands for a change. 

We hear a lot of talk about improvements; however, we all know that it is 
going to require more than talking to bring about substantial relief. For exam- 
ple: We knew 9 years ago how to satisfactorily handle today’s volume of traffic. 
Surely, no one can state that this long-ago acquired knowledge has been ade- 
quately implemented. . 

This country possesses an unending reservoir of aviation know-how. We 
urge most strongly that this wealth of knowledge be properly applied so as to 
bring about an efficient traffic control system during all-weather conditions, 
which is consistent with safety, at the earliest possible date. 















































Exursit 3 
[Airline Pilot, March 1956] 







RussIAN ROULETTE ON THE AIRWAYS?—HAVE INCREASED TRAFFIC DENSITY, FAST 
CLOSURE SPEEDS, REACHED THE POINT WHERE Pitots Must Fty BEyonp HUMAN 
ABILITIES OF EYESIGHT AND REACTION TIME? AT BEST WE’RE GAMBLING 


By Capt. J. D. Smith, ALPA, New York regional safety chairman 


The midair collision problem existing today is one that is causing the airline 
pilot group the most serious concern. This serious concern is being experienced 
whether the flight is being operated IFR or VFR. 
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Referring specifically to the VFR potential midair collision problem, it may 
be possible to most effectively outline the problem by advising that presently we 
are operating aircraft with.closure rates faster than the speed of a bullet fired 
from a Colt .45. Were we to ask, if any one is capable of seeing the flight of a 
bullet fired from a Colt .45, some people might wonder, “How ridiculous can you 
get?’ However, after getting down to the bare facts as they relate to the opera- 
tion, airline pilots within other segments of aviation are actually being called 
upon to do just this. 


BEYOND HUMAN CAPABILITIES 


Another way to present the problem is by stating that with present closure 
rates many pilots, including those outside of airline operations, are being called 
upon to visually avoid other aircraft even though God does not give us the 
physical capabilities of such continuous accomplishment. More specifically, we 
are being required to operate beyond the human capabilities of our eyesight and 
reaction times. There can be no doubt that present VFR criteria is totally 
unrealistic. 

The pilot group is concerned with : 

Expanded use of 1,000 on top as part of IFR clearances even though definite 
altitudes are available. 

Condoning and expansion of holding numerous aircraft 1,000 on top in high 
density terminal areas. 

Use of VFR restrictions for a. means of convenience as part of IFR clearances. 

Use of one-way or preferential routings, which result in IFR traffic being 
required to operate at altitudes not consistent with those available to VFR 
operations. This type of operation results in IFR traffic oftentimes being 
required to fly head-on into VFR traffic at the same altitude. Consequently, we 
are more than concerned over the fact that one-way airways or preferential 
routings are not so designated for both IFR and VFR operations. 

Continuation of instrument approach procedures into uncontrolled airports 
without having adequate means for insuring a safe landing after a flight breaks 
out of the overcast. 

sens which tends to indicate that no corrective action is immediately 
required. 

Thinking which indicates that we can continue to operate safely on a “see and 
be seen basis” with our present VFR criteria. 

Continued difficulty being experienced in connection with having designated 
additional controlled airspace to serve presently approved IFR routes. 


SEEK 100 PERCENT IFR 


Today concern over the potential midair collision problem has reached such 
proportions that pilots of individual airlines have resolved to operate 100 percent 
IFR during all conditions. There is a growing movement within ALPA member- 
ship itself to operate all flights within the United States under IFR conditions 
at all times. Furthermore, along with operating IFR, serious thought is also 
being given to voluntarily raising of VFR minimums, particularly that part 
relating to visibility. As concerns this last point, visibility, it is interesting to 
note that many of the military operations are subjected to 5 miles as being re- 
quired for VFR; however, to date, agencies charged with the responsibility of 
insuring continuous safety of operations have not yet seen fit to bring about 
realistic VFR criteria. If anything, these agencies have constantly indicated that 
no regulatory corrective action is desirable or needed at this time. 

We take the strongest possible exception to any thinking which indicates that 
corrective action is not immediately needed. We do not advocate that this cor- 
rective action should needlessly result in penalizing one segment of aviation for 
the benefit of another ; however, we must now realize that it is vitally necessary 
for all segments of aviation to conclude that a definite standard of operations 
must be accomplished and nothing below these standards should be permitted 
to occur. 
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BUILT-IN BOOBY ‘TRAPS 


In addition to the fact that we are being asked to maintain visual separation 
with inadequate tools, airline pilots are also further hampered by built-in booby- 
traps within the aircraft itself. In many cases we are operating million-dollar 
equipment with a 25-cent windshield and windshield wiper. We hear all kinds 
of stories advising how easy it is to maintain constant visual reference to the 
a sky, but in reality these stories oftentimes do not actually represent 
the facts. 

In some aircraft it is extremely difficult for a pilot to be able to see out of the 
windshield in front of the pilot seated across the cockpit. This means one pilot 
can only see out of each side of the airplane for all intensive purposes. Of 
course, considerable work is being done to overcome this problem; however, we 
still are plagued with aircraft having this deficiency and no doubt will be for 
quite awhile. Consequently, it can be said that deficiencies in some windshields 
are aggravating our problem. 


DAYTIME CONSPICUITY PROBLEM 


As to the problem of daytime conspicuity it should be pointed out that observ- 
ing of other aircraft during daylight is extremely difficult. This is true even 
though a pilot may actually know where the other aircraft is. There can be no 
denying that equipment designed to improve daytime conspicuity is sorely 
needed right now. In this regard, it should be borne in mind that present 
anticollision lights, while not completely solving all the problems, have definitely 
assisted in reducing the potential midair collision problems during the hours of 
darkness. 

WAITING FOR UTOPIA 


The interesting thought in connection with present anticollision lighting is 
that considerable time was lost in having available this valuable tool, because 
some segments of aviation were beartrapped into waiting for the utopian solu- 
tion. Other phases of our operations are presently being victimized by this same 
beartrap. -We submit that the potential midair collision problem has definitely 
reached the stage where we need immediate corrective action without being sub- 
jected to thinking which tends to indicate that present deficiencies will not be- 
come worse, that everything is being done, and in the not too distant future we 
will have the answer. Furthermore, we believe that the presence of the potential 
midair collision problem has been adequately justified and that due to the time 
and effort spent by many on this problem, we are now in position to understand 
all the reasons why we in airline operations have been clamoring for years that 
something definite has to be done. 


FEARS RESULTS 


Being realistic, it is necessary to point out that should the airline industry 
experience a midair collision over a densely populated area with the resultant 
heavy loss of life, it is very possible that such an accident would require vast 
amounts of time and money to overcome the effects of public reaction. In fact, 
if such should happen in the New York area, it is almost safe to assume that all 
three metropolitan airports would be lost to commercial aviation. ‘This closure 
incidentally would immediately eliminate approximately 25 percent of sched- 
uled revenue. 

Consequently, after considering safety of operations and economics, it is not 
felt that anyone sincerely interested in the continuous safety of operations of 
aviation can honestly take the position that corrective action is not needed 
immediately. 

UNREALISTIC TOOLS 


There are many facets making up the potential midair collision problem. For 
the time being, suffice it to say that present regulations and equipment are totally 
unrealistic tools for accomplishing our desired goals; namely, efficient move- 
ment of traffic during all weather conditions in a manner consistent with safety. 

It should be recognized that the only reason we have not been smearing air- 
planes all over the country, is due to the fact that so far God. has been on our side. 
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Exubit 4 
{Airline Pilot, February 1956] 
Miparm CoLiisions: A PiLot’s VIEW 


TO RESEARCHERS, THE COLLISION PROBLEM IS AN ACADEMIC ONE, THE AUTHOR 
POINTS OUT, BUT 10 PILOTS WHO HAVE HAD A NEAR MISS, IT’S A SPINE-CHILLING 
PERSONAL ONE 


(By Capt. Robert A. Stone, UAL; Chicago Regional Air Safety Chairman) 


(Based on a speech, delivered by the author at the Symposium for 
Reducing the Midair Collision Hazard, held at Indianapolis. ) 


To many’ people: connected. with the aviation industry, the midair collision 
is strictly an academic problem. Medical people measure movements of the 
human eye; airframe people design better windshields; illuminating people 
build anticollision lights. All of these activities are commendable and essential 
and each is contributing to the solution of the collision problem. But the approach 
is academic, while, by contrast, to the airline pilot the midair collision is strictly 
a very personal problem. The spine-tingling thrill of surviving a near miss is 
one of the most personal things that can ever happen to a pilot. 

Airline pilots are vitally concerned with finding the solution to the midair 
collision problem. That is why they attend many meetings every year and 
cooperate with these other groups to work out the solution. Sometimes they 
also solve the collision problem, while traveling through the air at several hun- 
dred miles an hour, but under those conditions, their solution may result in 
coffee being spilled all'over the’ passengers and the stewardess being suddenly 
seated rather unceremoniously in the middle of the aisle. They would like to 
find some solution that is not quite so drastic. 


NO CURE-ALL SUGGESTION 


There is no one, cure-all suggestion I have to make, but rather there are 
several ideas, which I would like to present for consideration by the aviation 
industry. By the word “industry” I mean all of us: the military pilot, the 
private pilot, the airline pilot, and the Government agencies. All of us should 
weigh these suggestions and evaluate them as possible solutions to the collision 
problem. 

INCREASING VFR REQUIREMENTS 


Let’s start off by taking a look at visual flight rules as we know them today. 
These rules were written in the days of the Ford trimotor and probably were 
adequate for that range of airspeed. Today, we have DC—7’s and Supercon- 
stellations that, even when slowed to approach speed, are still traveling faster 
than the trimotor’s top speed, yet we are trying to fly modern airplanes with 
traffic rules that were conceived years ago and which may be completely inade- 
quate to cope with the problem confronting us today. The first change we should 
consider is increasing the basic VFR visibility requirement from 3 to 5 miles. We 
have seen the need and agreed to require 5 miles’ visibility for VFR flight above 
the clouds; if 5 miles is justified above the clouds is it not also justified beneath 
the clouds and in fact justified for any VFR flight regardless if clouds are pres- 
ent or not? 

This 5 miles requirement for VFR flight should apply to all controlled air- 
space—the control areas, which are primarily the airways, and the control zones, 
which are primarily the airports. It is impossible to have safety and avoid 
midair collisions with only 3 miles visibility at the speeds we are traveling today. 
Increased visibility for VFR flight is necessary not only for the fast airplanes— 
the military jets, present commercial airliners, and future jet airliners—but the 
slower privately owned airplanes should be demanding increased VFR visibility 
just as much, if not more so, than the fast airplanes. In a VFR descent I am 
making about 400 miles an hour in a DC-7, and if I am overtaking a small pri- 
vately owned airplane I must be able to see him in time to avoid running over 
him. The private ‘pilot should be advocating increased visibility for VFR flight 
much more strongly than I advocate it, to be sure that I will be able to see him 
in time to avoid running over him. 
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AIRSPEED CRITERIA 


Possibly we are not considering the visibility criteria for VFR flight in quite 
the most logical manner. Are we correct in arguing a fixed figure of 5 miles 
versus a fixed figure of 3 miles and disregarding the:airspeed of the particular 
airplane involved? For example, take a helicopter, which is capable of being 
flown very slowly. It may be perfectly safe for the helicopter to fly VFR with 
only a half-mile visibility. The helicopter pilot can avoid collision if he can 
see a half ‘mile ahead, and, therefore, VFR flight with only a half-mile visibility 
may be logical for him. If we consider the Navions, Bonanzas, and other air- 
planes in the 150- to 200-miles-an-hour class, we might find that they need 
3 miles visibility to safely fly VFR; in the airline speed bracket the arithmetic 
might show that we need 7 or 8 miles visibility to fly VFR, and when you go into 
jet speeds you might find the answer is 10. or 12, miles. It would seem that the 
minimum visibility for VFR flight might logically be determined as a function 
of airspeed; this would afford protection to the high-speed military and airline 
airplanes without being unnecessarily restrictive upon the slower privately owned 
airplanes. 

PROXIMITY TO CLOUDS 


Another area of investigation I suggest we pursue relative to the regulations 
governing VFR flight is the proximity to clouds. At present you can fly within 
2,000 feet horizontally of a cloud and legally be VFR; that does not seem ade- 
quate for today’s airspeeds. Possibly this regulation should be changed to 
1 mile. If a modern high-speed airplane comes out of a cloud aimed at you 
from only 2,000 feet away, you probably won’t even know what hit you; it will 
be all over before you even see each other. 

The vertical proximity to clouds also needs industry study. VFR regulations 
currently require 1,000 feet above the clouds to be VFR, but only 500 feet below 
those same clouds tobe VRF. We all agree it is wrong to have an airplane flying 
only 500 feet above the clouds, where it can suddenly loom up as a collision to 
some fast-climbing airplane which breaks out of the cloud tops, so we have a 
civil air regulation to prohibit flying 500 feet above the clouds, but yet the regu- 
lations permit an airplane to fly only 500 feet beneath the clouds and remain 
a very serious hazard to an airplane breaking out of the bottom of the cloud 
deck on a high-speed descent. 


CLEAR-OF-CLOUDS DANGER 


Even more hazardous than permitting VFR flight 500 feet below the clouds 
are those regulations which permit VIR flight as long as the airplane is kept 
clear of clouds. For example, a private airplane can be flown VFR around 
Kokomo Airport when the ceiling is 700 feet and visibility 1 mile, provided he 
keeps clear of the clouds; the pilot can fly right at the base of the 700 feet cloud 
deck and be legally VFR because no control zone is designated at Kokomo. 
Just about this time Lake Central Airlines can be executing an approved instru- 
ment letdown and break out of that 700 feet cloud deck to find the private airplane 
immediately in front of him. The pilots of both airplanes would be “legal” 
even if they were dead. (No particular significance should be attached to the 
selection of Kokomo and Lake Central Airlines, since this situation prevails 
on many airlines at many cities. ) 


NEED FOR AGREEMENT 


Any proposal to eliminate clear of clouds VFR flying, would probably imme- 
diately be met by a storm of protest from the private pilots, who will maintain 
they have invested their money in airplanes and are entitled to use of the air- 
Space. I agree with these people, but I hope they will agree with me that our 
present practices are far too dangerous to be continued. Somewhere between 
our present inadequate regulations on one hand, and grounding the private 
pilot on the other hand, there must be a solution, which will satisfy everyone. All 
of us are entitled to use the airspace, but the private pilot, the military pilot, and 
the commercial pilot must sit down and put their cards on the table: What do 
you need? What dolI need? How can we compromise? ‘How can we all live— 
and by that I mean how can we all stay alive—in'the same airspace? 
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URGES SPEED CONTROL 


We should also consider establishing speed control in terminal areas, where 
high traffic density exists. Data presented by medical authorities, and: the 
results of actual flight tests conducted by the CAA, show conclusively that a pilot 
can see another airplane only about 7’ miles away. If speed was reduced, it 
would like more time to cover the 7 miles and the pilot would have more time 
to see traffic and avoid collision. 

Airline-management people have objected to speed control on the basis that 
they are in business to sell high speed to the public and want no part of any 
procedure involving speed reduction. Selling speed is fine but the airlines should 
also sell safety. 

Speed control makes good sense?’ we drive our cars down the open highway 
at 70 miles an hour, but we recognize the need to slow down to 30, when we 
come into a congested area of heavy traffic. It should be the same with our 
airplanes: out on the airways you make speed, but when you come into a con- 
gested terminal area slow down your airplane just as you slow down your car. 
For instance, at the Indianapolis Speedway, they have controlled speed; when 
the green light is on, those racing cars are out to make speed, but if congestion 
develops, the amber light comes on and the drivers. slow down to an established 
maximum allowable speed and no passing is permitted. In some respects the 
Indianapolis Speedway is safer than our control zones around busy airports. 
There is a time and place to make speed and there is a time and place for control. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Let thought also be given to 100 percent control of all air traffic. As a start 
we need positive traffic control in metropolitan areas such as New York, Los 
Angeles, Washington, and Chicago. This does not necessarily mean IFR control 
as we know it today; we could have positive contrel without going to full IFR 
control and that would do away with the mad VFR scramble, we have today. 
This is something that could come relatively soon with the commissioning of 
new radar facilities in the metropolitan areas. 

It has been said before, but'I feel it is a point that bears repeating: The worst 
thing that could happen to the aviation industry, and again I mean private, 
military, and commercial aviation, would be to have a midair collision over 
a large metropolitan area. Imagine the newspaper headlines if two air coaches 
ran together over New York. We could kill 150 to 200 people, and then to make 
it worse, drop the flaming wreckage into the city and kill many more innocent 
bystanders on the ground, Something like this is terrible: for what it could 
do to all of us in the aviation industry ; these metropolitan areas are loaded with 
dynamite and 100 percent positive traffic control is a solution we could reach 
in the foreseeable future. 

POSITIVE AIRSPACE CONTROL 


In addition, as a long-range program we need positive control of all the. air- 
space. The private pilot generally wants to fly at the lower altitudes, while we 
airline people fly at the middle altitudes and the military use the higher alti- 
tudes, yet each of us needs the safety of positive traffic control, This, of course, 
is a tremendous undertaking—to satisfy all users of the airspace and yet have 
positive control of all of them. Furthermore, such a system must not cause 
delay to aircraft movement. At first glance such an undertaking may seem 
insurmountable, but look at the obstacles standing between us and the achieve- 
ment of other possible solutions to the midair-collision problem. It may be 
quicker and easier to achieve positive traffic control than it would be to design 
and build a feasible aircraft proximity indicator, or even easier than achieving 
satisfactory daytime visual conspicuity for aircraft. 


PROXIMITY INDICATORS 


There are technical problems inyolyed in the development of a proximity indi- 
cator, that appear more insurmountable than achieving. 100. percent: -positive 
control of all the airspace. ,,.The same can be said for, achieving daytime con- 


Spicuity. It may overwhelm you, at first, to think of every airplane flying over 
the United States being under traffic control, not necessarily IFR control, but 
nevertheless under control. Yet solving such a problem, might well be easier, 
than other answers to the midair collision hazard. 
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On the subject of proximity indicators it has been conclusively proven to us 
by the medical people, that the human eye is not capable of coping with the 
problem of avoiding collision. An electronic proximity indicator may be the 
answer. Most ideally, we would like an airplane to fly along within a sphere 
of protection—anytime another aircraft enters that sphere, the pilot would be 
alerted. The technical problems of obtaining spherical protection are so great, 
that we might have to compromise and agree to a slice of the sphere as our pro- 
tected area. In other words, the proximity indicator would warn you only of 
other aircraft at your altitude within a certain distance. 

Another problem of the proximity indicator, is that a pilot cannot sit in his 
cockpit doing nothing but look at a radar scope hour after hour. Such a device 
would call for an additional crew member, and from the economic standpoint, 
the airlines would object very strenuously. The answer seems to be an automatic 
device, which would sound an alarm to alert the pilot any time another aircraft 
enters his area and a potential collision develops. The pilot would then look at 
the device, which would either give him positive information of where to look 
for the collision and avoid it visually, or possibly show him the other aircraft 
on radar and enable him to steer around it without ever actually seeing it. 


DAYTIME CONSPICUITY 


When we talk about visually avoiding collision by seeing the other aircraft, 
we are saying that the other aircraft is conspicuous. Daytime conspicuity is a 
field that needs much improvement. No matter what new traffic procedures are 
adopted, or what electronic devices are developed, there is always the possibility 
of their failure and then collision avoidance falls upon the pilot’s ability to see 
the other aircraft. We have made good progress with night conspicuity by the 
addition of anticollision lights, but our daytime conspicuity is sadly lacking. It 
is alarming to realize, that in the daytime, when you know there are many more 
airplanes flying, you never see them, but at night, with fewer airplanes flying, 
you do see them because of their anticollision lights. Daytime conspicuity must 
be improved, but as mentioned before, the achievement of good daytime con- 
spicuity may be more difficult to accomplish than setting up a system of 100 
percent traffic control. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize again that the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion’s interest in this problem is very great, and very sincere. It is interested 
in the midair collision problem and more than anxious to work on its solution. 


EXHIsit 5 
(The following material was submitted by the Air Coordinating Committee :) 
THE Arr CoorDINATING COMMITTEE 


The administrative problems facing the Federal Government in handling avia- 
tion affairs are unique, and have no parallel in any other field. At the present 
time, nine separate departments and agencies of the executive branch exercise 
major governmental responsibility in the field of domestic and international 
aviation, and many other agencies exert an influence on aviation affairs when 
merely exercising their normal statutory responsibilities. Perhaps this situation 
was inevitable for a force such as aviation, which because of its phenomenal 
growth during the past decade has exerted a tremendous impact on so many 
phases of the national economy. The attached table (exhibit 1) gives some 
idea of the degree to which aviation authority must necessarily be dispersed 
throughout the Federal Government, and you can see that there is hardly a 
major agency or department which does not have a statutory interest in some 
phase of aviation. 

Near the end of World War II, a multitude of serious postwar domestic and 
international aviation questions faced these agencies, and it was realized that a 
formal organization was vitally necessary to coordinate the varying interests, 
viewpoints, and efforts of these major departments and agencies sharing the 
Government’s responsibility in aviation. Accordingly, on March 27, 1945, by 
a joint interdepartmental memorandum signed by the State, War, Navy, and 
Commerce Departments, and a few weeks later by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the original Air Coordinating Committee came into existence. 


83506—57——63 
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From the very beginning, there was written into the procedures of this Com- 
mittee, at the insistence of the member agencies, a provision that the Committee 
could act only by the unanimous consent of all its members. Then, as now, 
any one agency could veto a decision. It was this device which reassured 
member agencies that the statutory powers conferred on them by Congress would 
not and could not be compromised by membership on the ACC. This provision 
has been responsible for much of the Committee’s success. To it can be attrib- 
uted the general willingness and enthusiasm of the member agencies to support 
the work of the Committee and to submit matters to it for coordination. The 
rule of unanimity has served to prevent any agency or group of agencies from 
dominating the activities of the Committee. In answer to those who feel that 
the military members exert an untoward influence on policymaking within the 
Committee, it can be said that under the unanimity rule a dissenting vote by 
any single member agency can positively prevent approval by the Committee of 
an action favored by the military or, as a matter of fact, an action favored 
by any other agency or group of agencies. It might be thought that this pro- 
cedure would weaken the effectiveness of the Committee by watering down its 
decisions. Experience has proven to the contrary. 

By the summer of 1946, the increasing volume of important matters being 
referred to ACC made it clear that the Committee should be strengthened. 
On September 19, 1946, the President issued Executive Order 9781, which had 
the effect of increasing the stature of the Committee to that of a presidentially 
constituted body, and added to its membership. Here for the first time the 
broad terms of reference for the Committee were set forth. The President 
prescribed that the ACC “shall examine aviation problems and developments 
affecting more than one participating agency, develop and recommend integrated 
policies to be carried out and actions to be taken by the participating agencies 
or by any other Government agency charged with responsibility in the aviation 
field, and, to the extent permitted by law, coordinate the aviation activities of 
such agencies, except activities relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial 
functions.” 

tarly in its existence, the Committee’s procedures were expanded to permit 
participation by representatives of the aircraft manufacturing and air transport 
industries and other private air interests. This feature of industry advice and 
participation in the deliberations, but not the actual decision making by the 
Committee, has been perhaps one of the Committee’s greatest assets. It has 
certainly been a major cause for the Committee’s record of success. Industry 
representatives have been welcomed to participate in the work of the Committee 
to the fullest extent possible, commensurate with their status as private citizens. 
On several of the components of the Committee in which industry representatives 
have the greatest interest, they enjoy all the privileges of membership except the 
privilege of voting. In literally hundreds of cases, industry representatives have 
accepted the Committee’s invitation to make their views known on all levels of 
the Committee, and have appeared in person or written the Committee to present 
their positions on matters in which they had an interest. The ACC in turn 
serves as a central source of information to its aviation industry advisers and 
trade associations, and provides them a forum in which their views can be made 
known to all affected agencies simultaneously. 

The Committee’s functions have been delegated to a number of components 
and subcomponents which operate within well-defined and broadly published areas 
of responsibility that cover any conceivable aviation problem which might arise 
and require interagency coordination. In the 9 years since the Committee was 
established, it has been the subject of intensive scrutiny from within and without 
in a continuing effort to guarantee that its organization and procedures keep 
abreast of the changes in type and rapid increase in volume of Government 
aviation problems. To this end, the basic enabling Executive order has been 
amended several times; most recently in January of this year, when the President 
increased the voting membership of the Committee to nine agencies by addition 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 

Since its inception, ACC functions have increased by the addition of the Air 
Traffic Control and Navigation Panel, the Airspace Panel, and the Airport Use 
Panel. The addition of these new functions, together with the increase and 
growth in activity of the older components of the Committee has brought about 
a necessary and continuing increase in the number of agency representatives 
participating in the work of the Committee. 

As long as we have so many Government agencies with diversified responsi- 
bilities in the field of aviation, some mechanism such as the ACC will be 
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necessary in the interests of sound administrative practice. The ACC avoids 
duplication, competition, and crossed purposes, and has proven an inexpensive 
arrangement. Incalculable benefits have been derived in the form of guaranteed 
coordination within the executive branch, in terms of man-hours saved, dupli- 
eation avoided, the cooperation engendered, and therefore, it may be fairly 
stated that the existence of the ACC saves the Government an inestimable 
amount of money. If each agency were required to effect the same degree 
of coordination among the others as it now enjoys through ACC, each would have 
to add a number of staff people to do the job. The Department of State alone 
would certainly have to expand its staff to achieve the full coordination of 
United States positions for the International Civil Aviation Organization that 
is now performed by the ACC. Despite the growth in activity of the Commit- 
tee, it has been possible to keep the staff secretariat small in number. At 
present, a staff of approximately 30 persons is responsible for keeping the co- 
ordinating machinery in operation, and there is attached an organization chart 
(exhibit 2), showing the Air Coordinating Committee membership and organiza- 
tion as it exists today. 

A large number of subcommittees shown in the attached organization chart 
does not by any means represent member agency personnel engaged in full- 
time activity with the Committee. The people who serve on these panels, 
subcommittees, and working groups are full-time employees of member agencies, 
with their major responsibilities within those agencies. They meet as commit- 
tees of the ACC only when matters arise for interagency coordination. These 
committees serve as the forum where the skilled specialists from agencies in- 
terested in a particular problem meet with their counterparts from other in- 
terested agencies to develop and coordinate policy matters in the fields in 
which they are expert. This form of organization has proven highly successful 
through the years in bringing the most qualified thinking to bear on a particular 
agency matter in the early stages of its handling within the Government. In 
many cases these components and subcomponents of the Committee have been 
delegated the authority by the top Committee to take final action on a matter 
within the purview of established policy, and thus eliminate the necessity for 
reconsideration and coordination at higher levels within the Committee. This 
subcommittee structure has facilitated the formulation of policy on domestic 
issues, and has proved itself to be ideally useful in handling the constant 
volume of work required by the active participation of the United States in 
the activities of the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). It 
has been contended on occasion that the Committee has an excessive number of 
subcommittees. If an attempt were made to eliminate any of these subcom- 
mittees, it would be necessary to show some alternative method for ¢o- 
ordinating the work and views of these specialists working throughout the 
Government. To date, no satisfactory substitute arrangement has been proposed 
which will accomplish what is now being done under the present ACC organi- 
zation, and still remain inside the framework of the primary statutory responsi- 
bility of the member agencies. Without the ACC or some similar organization 
to coordinate the widespread aviation activities of the Government, chaos would 
most certainly result. 

We have attempted to show how the ACC originated, how it is organized, par- 
ticularly with regard to its extensive subcommittee arrangement. and how it 
operates, particularly with regard to the reasons for its rule of unanimity. 
We will now attempt to show by a brief discussion of the main achievements 
of the Committee and of each major component during the past few years,‘ 
how successful this procedure has been and what it is accomplishing today. 


THE TECHNICAL DIVISION 


The development of coordinated policies, practices, and procedures for the 
promotion of safety, efficiency, and regularity of air navigation is the broad 
responsibility of the Committee’s Technical Division. This division has estah- 
lished 13 standing components with general responsibilities for the develep- 
ment of aviation policy in the following highly specialized fields: Traffic control 
and navigation; aerodromes, air routes, and ground aids; accident investiga- 
tion; airworthiness; aeronautical information services; airmen qualifications : 
airspace: aeronautical communications and electronic aids; dimensional stand- 
ardization ; maps and charts; meteorology ; operations; and search and rescue. 





1 See attached Annual Repert to the President (exhibit 3). 
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This organizational plan which was Create 9 years ago has stood the test of 
time. The subcommittees have sufficiently broad terms of reference and free- 
dom of action to enable them to initiate proposals for remedial action, to co- 
ordinate related problems among themselves, and to present “completed staff 
work” for the approval of the Division. It is rarely necessary for the Technical 
Division to establish ad hoc groups and this is done only when exceptionally 
broad and complex problems arise. 

During the past 9 years, this diyision has prepared United States positions 
for 130 international technical aviation conferences held under the auspices 
of ICAO, with the prospect of having to prepare for 4,or 5 such conferences an- 
nually in the future. These may include problems involving from 1 to 6 different 
specialized facets of air navigation. Also, this division coordinated the United 
States positions during the development of 14 sets of international standards 
and recommended practices for air navigation.*, As annexes to the Chicago 
convention, these standards have treaty status and are constantly under review 
and amendment as the state of the art progresses. In addition, supplementary 
procedures for air navigation services in each of the eight ICAO regions around 
the world are under continual review in this division. ICAO work accounted for 
over a hundred separate actions by the division since January 1 of this year 
resulting in documents ranging from 1 to 250 pages in size. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL AND NAVIGATION PANEL 


The Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel, a branch of the Technical 
Division, is the body responsible for coordinating and recommending action with 
respect to the United States civil/military common system of air traffic control 
and navigation. Its membership consists of representatives from the Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury, Commerce, Army, Navy, Air Force, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Federal Communications Commission, Budget Bureau, and 
Office of Defense Mobilization, with the Budget Bureau and ODM participating 
in a nonvoting capacity. The following organizations outside the Government 
structure actively participate in NAV Panel activities: Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Association, Air Transport Association, National Business Aircraft Association, 
Airport Operators Council, Air Line Pilots Association, National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, and Aircoach Transport Association. 

Since recommendations of the Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel have 
a direet bearing on Government policy and often concern the expenditure of 
Federal funds, voting membership is limited to the Federal agencies. Industry 
members of the NAV Panel; although nonvoting, may and do bring matters to 
the attention of the panel for consideration and action. In addition to this 
Government-industry membership, close liaison is maintained with the Govern- 
ment’s Air Navigation Development Board and the Radio Technical Commission 
for Aeronautics, a non-Government technical body. 

No other similar forum exists in the Government structure for coordinating 
both technical and policy matters in the fields of air traffic control and naviga- 
tion. Guidance to the common effort to develop and implement programs and 
equipment to meet air traffic demands on the common system is thus furnished. 
Functional requirements for development of common system components are 
furnished to the appropriate agencies; for example, the general requirements for 
a certain type of device (such as airport radar surface detection equipment) are 
furnished to the Air, Navigation Development Board for development of satis- 
factory equipment. The panel then monitors development progress, coordinates 
equipment evaluation, determines which components of developed systems will 
be incorporated in the common system, and coordinates common system im- 
plementation programs. 


* Annex 1. PersoOnnel Licensing. 

Annex 2. Rules of the Air. 

Annex 8. Meteorological Codes. 

Annex 4. Aeronautical Charts. 

Annex 5. Dimensional Units To Be Used in Air Ground Communications. 
Annex 6. Operation of Aircraft. 

Annex 7, Aircraft Nationality and Registration Marks. 
Annex 8. Airworthiness of Aircraft. 

Annex 10. Aeronautica] Communications. 

Annex 11. Air Traffic Services. 

Annex 12. Search and Rescue, 

Annex 13. Aircraft Accident Inquiry. 

Annex 14. Aerodromes. 

Annex 15. Aeronautical Information Services. 
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The NAV Panel’s field of activities covers a broad range—from. recommenda- 
tions for improvement of air traffic control standards, rules, and procedures 
presently in being, to planning and policy recommendations, such as future 
planning for improvement in the common system of air traffic contrel and’ 


navigation. 
THE AIRSPACE PANEL 


The functions now performed by the Airspace Panel were originally assigned 
to the Interdepartmental Air Traffie Control Board established by direction 
of the President in 1941. After the establishment of ACO, the Board’s functions 
were assigned to the Airspace Panel under the ACC’s Technical Division. The 
voting membership of the panel now consists of representatives from the Air 
Force, Army, Navy, and Commerce Departments, the CAB, and the FCC. 

Industry representatives (ATA, ALPA, AOPA, NASAO, AUG, and NARTB) 
are admitted to the panel and regional subcommittees as associate nonvoting 
members. Specific proposals by industry can be submitted to the panel for 
full consideration through these associate members. These associate members 
regularly receive all agenda, minutes, interoffice memoranda, and other coerre- 
spondence. When panel cases are of particular interest to any of these industry 
members, they are not only provided with the routine documentation, but are 
advised, specifically, in order that they will be made well aware of the problems 
to be considered. 

The panel has the responsibility for coordinating and making recommendations 
regarding proposals which involve the use of the navigable airspace of the 
United States, including its ‘Territories and possessions. The panel provides 
the machinery by which the Government seeks to avoid or reduce confliets 
between the military and civil agencies in the use of such airspace. It considers 
such problems as the establishment of danger areas and firing and missile areas, 
the location of airports, jet penetration procedures, the location and heights 
of radio and television antenna towers, the release of large research bafioons, 
and the designation and use of airways, contro! areas, etc. Uncoordinated 
activity by the agencies with primary responsibility in any one of these fields 
could result in grave hazards to military and ciyil aircraft, and inflict severe 
economic penalties on the aviation industry and the Government. 

The Airspace Panel handles in excess of 2,000 cases a year, In 1954 and 1955 
it processed 4,621 separate proposals, the decisions on only 3 of which were ‘not 
unanimous. ‘This figure does not include some 1,325 antenna tower applications 
which were studied, coordinated, and informally approyed by the panel’s’ eight 
regional subcommittees. SB 

The suggestion that perhaps the Administrator of Civil ‘Aeronautics should 
be given full power to allocate airspace presents certain difficulties. The Ad- 
ministrator, although presently having the legal authority to designate restricted 
areas, does so on advice of the Airspace Panel. His authority does not apply 
over nearby waters which are beyond the legal limits of the United States, hence, 
he could not establish “warning areas.” Since the bulk of practice firing 
conducted beyond the 3-mile limit. on the Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf coasts, th 
only practical way of coordinating air routes and firing areas in this instance 
is through the Airspace Panel. Also, since in most instances offshore warning 
areas are established with adjacent and inboard restricted areas, it would seem 
more practical that the same group coordinate both the warning area and the 
associated restricted areas. : 

By law and as a practical matter, the authority to permit construetion of 
radio and television towers is vested in the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, The Commission, however, in order to hear the opinions of all aviation 
interests, requests the Airspace Panel to submit a recommendation on any. pre- 
posed towers that violate the aviation /broadcasting criteria (pt. 17, FCC Rules 
and Regulations). 

The ACC instructed the Airspace Panel several months ago to conduct a sur- 
vey of the current utilization of airspace, and to advise where future problems 
might be anticipated. The Airspace Panel, this week, submitted its report, 
and this report, entitled “Airspace Policy Review” is the basis for the establish- 
ment of firm policies to insure that future Airspace Panel actions will result 
in the most efficient possible use of the available airspace. 


ECONOMIC AND RESOURCES DIVISION 


The Economic and Resources Division is responsible for developing coordinated 
policy with respect to matters involying the economics of air transportation, air 
carrier operations, aviation facilities, and matters affecting the mobilization 
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readiness of civil aviation resources. It has establshed and directs the work of 
4 subcommittees and 6 standing working groups.’ Included in its work is the 
preparation of United States economic positions for international civil aviation 
conferences. 

The functions of its subcommittees are as follows: 


I. Subcommittee on Facilitation of International Civil Aviation 


Through the Facilitation Subcommittee of the Economic and Resources 
Division, ACC works within the United States Government and through ICAO 
toward the reduction and elimination of cumbersome entry and clearance border 
crossing requirements in this country and throughout the world. It conducts 
a continuing review of United States laws, regulations, and administrative prac- 
tices to simplify border crossing procedures of air transportation. This is in 
support of United States policy to expedite clearance of international traffic. 
Also to conform to ICAO international standards and practices to the maximum 
extent consistent with national security. 


II. Aircraft Claimant Subcommittee 


The Aircraft Claimant Subcommittee of the Economic and Resources Division 
coordinates and reviews programs for the allocation of controlled materials 
for the production of civil transport aircraft and replacement parts. .These pro- 
grams are approved pursuant to the established policy of the Air Coordinating 
Committee providing for equality of treatment for the production of civil trans- 
port aircraft with that of similar military aircraft. These programs are recom- 
mended to the Aircraft Production Resources Agency of the Department of 
Defense for implementation as industries’ needs require, under the defense mate- 
rials system, pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 


III. Subcommittee on International Aviation Facilities 


The Subcommittee on International Aviation Facilities is responsible for de- 
veloping recommendations for consideration of the Economic and Resources 
Division concerning programs for the establishment, maintenance, and operation 
of international aviation facilities where inadequacies are found to exist in 
services essential to United States operations, or where by reason of economic 
or other factors there is a likelihood that such services or facilities might not 
continue to be adequately maintained; concerning joint support or similar 
arrangements; for initiating necessary ACC action in the case of projects sub- 
mitted in accordance with Public Law 647; and to initially consider any other 
matters pertaining to international aviation facilities and services concerning 
which the Division is required to act. 


IV. Subcommittee on Aviation Information and Statistics 

The Aviation Information and Statistics Subcommittee is responsible for 
developing policy recommendations for consideration of the Division regarding 
aviation information and statistics and for the collection, compilation, and 
analysis of statistics available in the United States regarding international air 
transport operations for use by the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
and for other purposes. 

LEGAL DIVISION 


The Legal Division is responsible for the development of coordinated policy 
with respect to matters of legal interest to the Air Coordinating Committee 
including international conventions; advising the committee on legal matters 
as requested ; coordinating among the interested departments and agencies pro- 
posed legislation in the field of aviation and directs the work of special working 
groups as from time to time are established. 


AIRPORT USE PANEL 


The Airport Use Panel was established in January 1951, as a result of an 
air transport mobilization survey conducted by the National Security Resources 
Board (NSRB). It was the purpose of the NSRB air transport mobilization 
survey at that time to establish a full-time committee with representatives from 


* Working Group on International User Charges. 
Working Group on International Air Mail. 
Working Group on Multileteral Agreement. 
Working Group on Multiple Taxation. 
‘Working Group on Insurance Requirements. 
Working Group on Coordination of Huropean Air Transport, 
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the Civli Aeronautics Administration (CAA), Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB), 
Office of Secretary of Defense, Civil Components Policy Board, Department of the 
‘Air Force, Department of the Navy, and the industry, and with sufficient “prestige 
to command the attention and consideration of any affected Government agency 
associated with airport matters.” One of the primary objectives of the. panel, 
initially, was to find airports suitable for the rapidly expanding military services, 
and in most cases, these airports, of necessity, were those which had been declared 
surplus to the needs of the military and had, meanwhile, been returned to civil 
use. During its initial stages, the Airport Use Panel functioned primarily as 
a creature of the CAA; its staff was provided by the CAA; it resided in CAA 
quarters; and was regarded substantially as a CAA committee. The Chairman 
of the panel, originally, was a non-Government civilian, the only representative 
of the so-called aviation industry. The Airport Use Panel functioned in this 
manner until November 1952. During that period, it acted only in an advisory 
capacity to the ACC. Meanwhile, its activities had consisted primarily of con- 
ducting public hearings in an effort to expedite the military use of civil airports. 
In November 1952, it was the consensus of the membership of the panel that it 
should be placed directly under the ACC and be granted the authority to take 
final action for the top Committee when in unanimous agreement, similar to 
other ACC components. The top Committee was agreeable to this proposal and 
since that time the Airport Use Panel has functioned in that capacity. 

In June 1953, following the resignation of its non-Government Chairman, it was 
clear that the panel was in need of a complete reorganization. Its experience, 
meanwhile, with the aviation industry had not been all that could be desired. 
Thus, the panel’s terms of reference were revised (Airport Use Exhibit A) ; 
a full-time Government employee was designated as its Chairman, a non-Govern- 
ment advisory committee was established, and several aviation trade organiza- 
tions were invited to join. The purpose of the non-Government advisory com- 
mittee, as stated in the organization and procedure paper approved by the top 
ACC, was “to advise the panel, individually or collectively, in the establishment 
of ‘ground rules’ and overall policies affecting the development and use of airports 
and to furnish such data and operational information as may be required.” 

It can, therefore, be stated that those organizations which accepted invitations 
to become members of the Airport Use Panel Advisory Committee did so with the 
full knowledge that they were to act in an advisory capacity to the Airport Use 
‘Panel proper. 

The members of the Airport Use Panel consist of engineers, architects, jet pilots, 
and .other professions chosen specifically for their knowledge of aviation and 
airports. It may be of interest to note that the membership of the Airport Use 
Panel consists of perhaps. the highest ranking officials, both of the military and 
eivil agencies, of any component of the ACC. The reason for the selection of 
such high-ranking membership is that the problems handled by the Airport Use 
Panel are, without exception, highly controversial. Many of these problems have 
a high political potential and involve the technical subjects of engineering, archi- 
tecture, electronics, and aircraft performance, as well as the expenditure of very 
large sums of money. The Airport Use Panel rarely receives a case that has not 
already reached an impasse among at least two of its member agencies and this 
situation is frequently compounded by the fact that civil airports are not owned 
by the Federal Government, but by local political subdivisions which, in turn, 
have their own responsibility and authority in any use made of the airports in 
question. The need for high-ranking officials who can speak authoritatively on 
problems of this nature can, therefore, be understood. It should likewise be 
apparent that the problems considered and passed upon by the Airport Use Panel 
have received top-level consideration. 

The Airport Use Panel, similar to any committee in the executive branch of 
the Government, is limited in its authority and activities to the statutory 
authority vested in its member agencies. In other words, representatives of 
individual departments of the Government cannot do, within the structure of a 
committee, anything that would be legally or otherwise prohibited by their respec- 
tive departments. This component of ACC has been criticized for refusing to 
make available for non-Government scrutiny and review the airport and airbase 
programs which are coordinated among the Federal member agencies of the panel 
before these programs have been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress for fiscal and legislative approval. The reason the panel cannot make 
these programs available to the members of the advisory committee is identically 
‘the same reason that the individual Federal agencies themselves cannot make 
them available. They are precluded from doing so by the Bureau of the Budget 
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Circular A-10 (Airport Use Exhibit B), which is designed to prevent unnecessary 
pressure upon the heads of governmental departments and Members of the Con- 
gress. It is our belief that the Members of the Congress themselves should have 
first choice, so to speak, in the consideration of programs such as the civil and 
military airport programs of the Government which involve literally billions of 
Federal dollars. The panel would be derelict in its duties if it handled this type 
of information in any other manner. 

A review of the minutes of the Airport Use Panel indicates that since January 1, 
1956, 29 cases have been considered ; 23 of these have been participated in by 
members of the Airport Use Panel Advisory Committee (Airport Use Exhibit C). 
At this point it is important to note that all members of the Airport Use Panel 
Advisory Committee are treated exactly alike. They are advised by official 
memoranda or by telephone of proposed meetings of the panel, furnished copies 
of the agenda, and have equal opportunity to participate in the discussion of any 
item in which they have an interest. It should be emphasized, however, that the 
Airport Use Panel, like any committee of the executive or legislative branches of 
the Government, must reserve the privilege of conducting business and voting in 
executive sessions when deemed “in the best interest of the public.” 

The Airport Use Panel’s greatest problem is the fact that it must, in the interest 
of fairness and the conscientious execution of its duties, write reports that are 
not always popular with all concerned. It must, however, continue to arrive at its 
recommendations, as it has in the past, in a completely unbiased manner. 


Atrport USE Exuipit A 
AIRPORT USE PANEL TERMS OF REFERENCE 


Ocroser 5, 1954. 

The Airport Use Panel, a component of the Airport Coordinating Committee, is 
responsible for coordinating Federal civil airport and military airbase programs 
and recommending such action as may be necessary to insure the most feasible 
development and utilization of the Nation’s airports. Interagency planning and 
coordination should be done within the Airport Use Panel before a member agency 
recommends its airport program to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
for fiseai and legislative approval. Panel coordination will not be allowed to 
delay..the timely institution of airport programs by any one of the member 
agencies. 

The Airport Use Panel is responsible for the exchange of pertinent information 
among its member agencies and shall formulate and coordinate such policies as 
may be necessary in the national interest with respect to the planning, construc- 
tion, modification, and maintenance of civil and military airports, as these factors 
may affect the operation and use of such airports. 

The Airport Use Panel is authorized to take final action for the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee when in unanimous agreement, except in matters involving the 
establishment or amendment of major policy. 





Atrport Use ExHipir B 
Circular No,. A-10 
Revised 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1954. 
To the heads of executive departments and establishments. 
Subject: Responsibilities with respect to the budget. 


1. Purpose. This Circular brings up to date Budget Circular No. A-10, dated 
August 1, 1943, and restates for the guidance of the executive branch certain 
responsibilities with respect to the executive budget. 

2. Responsibility of the President... The Budget and Accounting Act provides 
that there shall be presented to Congress for its consideration and action an 
executive budget for which the President is responsible. The budget represents 
the judgment of the President with respect to the financial requirements for all 
parts of the Government except the legislative branch and the judiciary. 





—— ee 
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8. Restrictions on disclosure of agency estimates. All budget estimates and 
supporting materials submitted to the Bureau of the Budget are privileged com- 
munications. Their confidential nature must be maintained, since they are the 
basic data and worksheets in the process by which the President resolves budget 
problems and arrives at conclusions with respect to his recommendations to 
the Congress. The head of each agency is responsible for preventing disclosure 
of such information except on request in formal appropriation hearings and when 
requested by Members of the Congress in connection with their consideration of 
the budget after its transmittal. 

4. Restrictions on premature disclosure of Presidential recommendations. The 
decisions of the President as to his budget recommendations and estimates are 
administratively confidential until made public through formal transmittal of 
the budget to the’ Congress. The head of each agency is responsible for pre- 
venting premature disclosure of suct fiformation. This rule does not apply, 
however, to the presentation of data on the President’s budget to the Appropria- 
tions Committees, pursuant to arrangements made in specific instances by the 
Bureau of the Budget, in connection with formal hearings on the budget prior 
to the actual transmittal of the recommendations of the President. 

5. Agency letters and testimony on proposed appropriations. The Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 provides in part that.: 

“No estimate or request for an appropriation and no request for an increase 
in an item of any such estimate or request * * * shall be submitted to Congress 
or any committee thereof by any, officer or employee of any department or 
establishment, unless at the request of either House of Congress” (31 U.S. C. 15). 

The 1948 revision of Title 18 of the United States Code provides that: 

“No part of the money appropriated by any enactment of Congress shall, in the 
absence of express authorization by Congress, be used directly or indirectly to 
pay for any personal service, advertisement, telegram, telephone, letter, printed or 
written matter, or other device, intended or designed to influence in any manner 
a Member of Oongress, to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legislation 
or appropriation by Congress, whether before or after the introduction of any 
bill or resolution proposing such legislation or appropriation ; but this shall not 
prevent officers or employees of the United States or of its departments or 
agencies from communicating to Members of Congress on the request of any 
Members or to Congress, through the proper official channels, requests for legisla- 
tion or appropriations which they deem necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
public business.” (18-0. S. C. 1913 [emphasis supplied]. This section also pro- 
vides penalties for its violation or attempted violation. ) 

In answering questions about appropriations and budgetary matters care must 
be taken to avoid conflict with the terms of the Acts mentioned above. 

6. Applicability to appropriation language and limitations. The provisions of 
this Circular are applicable not only to the amount of each appropriation, but 
to the language of the appropriation estimate and to any limitations contained 
within it. If an agency desires to propose changes in appropriation language 
or limitations recommended by the Presidént, such proposals are to be presented 
to the Bureau of the Budget for appropriate clearance. 

7. Reduction in estimates prior to enactment of appropriations. Whenever it is 
found possible to reduce a request for appropriations before action thereon has 
been taken by either Appropriations Committee, the head of the agency concerned 
shall promptly inform.the Bureau of the Budget. 

8. Reductions made in appropriation bills. The final authority for appropria- 
tions rests with the Congress. Its action is based on extended hearings and 
recommendations by the Appropriations Committees and is taken only after con- 
sideration by each body as a whole. Any decision by an agency head to request 
restoration of a reduction should be carefully considered, taking into account the 
reasons for the reduction, the circumstances under which it was made, its signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of the President’s program, and other factors which 
may be relevant. 

9. Control of expenditures. The processing and implementation of the budget 
falls under the terms of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, as amended (31 
U.S. C. 1-24), and of the Antideficiency Act (section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended). The requirements of these Acts should be familiar to all depart- 
mental and agency officials whose duties are related to budget preparation, sub- 
mission, and implementation. 

Particular attention is directed to the report of the House Committee on 
Appropriations on the General Appropriation Bill of 1951 (House Report 1797, 
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Sist Congress) which contains the reenactment of the Antideficiency Act and 
indicates the intent of the Congress. This report states, in part: 
“Appropriation of a given amount for a particular activity constitutes only a 


ceiling upon the amount which should be expended for that activity. 


The ad- 


ministrative officials responsible for administration of an activity for which 
appropriation is made bear the final burden for rendering all necessary service 
with the smallest amount possible within the ceiling figure fixed by the Congress. 
Every official of the Government who has responsibility for administration of a 
program * * * [has] responsibility to so control and administer the activities 
under his jurisdiction as to expend as little as possible under the funds 


appropriated.” 
By direction of the President : 





JOSEPH M. Donez, Director. 


Atrrport Use Exuisrt C 


Airport use panel cases considered at meetings—1956 





Date of 
Case ! meeting 
Is BI pier nntesenntcsepeneents Mar. 8, 1956 
May 24, 1956 
Tale CREE TA. pocnccaddstirpeneriete Jan. 19,1956 
Feb. 17, 1956 
Feb. 21, 1956 
Ser SO ie acne base ree eanncere Mar. 8, 1956 
May 17, 1956 
May 24, 1956 
Re oe oe se LT Mar. 8, 1956 
RG PB is 12 5 - n oi po ager -menn'eense led ie a 
Wioriie- Death; 8. GOs. . 2025.652225.052.2.2 Jan. 19,1956 
Jan, 25, 1956? 
Jan. 31, 1956 
Feb. 17, 1956 
Mar. 8, 1956 
Mar. 28, 1956 
Apr. 12, 1956 
ay 3,1956 
May 10, 1956 
May 17, 1956 
Aim, ThaRi  -i5 is sa ec dsnde ceida Mar. 8, 1956 
May 24, 1956 
NE TES oiccncomsenntewacnnéuneie Mar. 8, 1956 
NN Fi iid ten Kencnbeia<eonssteaniael oa BO vncors 
Wi Wand, Wee. Ls Rh Le SE M22. 50 
May 24, 1956 
Me cae dee eae ton on sge Mar. 8, 1956 
Port Iaabel,: Ten -.2- 6556. bss, - aes ccveleses- 0,cnsi-~: 
Maitland Airstrip, Milwaukee, Wis--.--|.....do-..----. 
May 24, 1956 
Policy re general aviation_.__..-......-.- Mar. 8, 1956 
Mar. 28, 1956 
May 24, 1956 





Advisory 
committee Persons attending 
invited 5 
ee ween Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE. 
N@is.46-« 
TE siassa Flynn, ATA. ‘ 
Wh aac oe Flynn, ATA; Armour, AOPA, 


Parker, NATA; DuBuque, ’ 
NBAA,. 


.-| Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE, 





NOinus - a9 
I dln 
wee: Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE. 
, Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE. 
Yes......- Flynn, ATA. 
VWesi viii oe ATA; Armour, AOPA; 
Ni uBuque, NBAA. 
eee. 
Wee US Flynn, ATA; Armour, AOPA; 
= er, NATA; DuBuque 
Yes....._..| Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE. 
Yea. in... oo ATA; Armour, AOPA; 
euting, AIA; Burnard, AOC; 
McMullen, NASAO; Parker, 
NATA; DuBuque, NBAA. 
Wes. <.<i 
ii mn 
eeRa ne suce 
ROS Shk 
ansinsr Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
- Petro, AAAE. 
aera 
we Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE. 
Races Armour, AOPA: Burnard, AOC, 
Petro, AAAE. 
Wei Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
7 Petro, AAAE. 
ae a, 
WE cer cah Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE. 
Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE. 
Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE. 
.| Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE. 
Flynn, ATA; Geuting, AIA; 





Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
McMullen, NASA; Parker, 
NATA; DuBuque, NBAA. 


1 Total number of cases reviewed since Jan. 1, 1956, 29; total number of cases in which the Advisory Com- 


mittee participated, 23. 
2 Public hearing. 
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Airport use panel cases considered at meetings—1956—Continued 


Date.of Advisory 
Case ! meeting committee Persons attending 
invited 





Government rights in public airports....| Mar. 8,1956 | Yes...._...| Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE, 
May 17,1956 


May 24, 1956 
AUP Procedures Manual Mar. 8, 1956 Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE. 
Mobile, Ala . Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
= AAAE. 
0. 


Miami Fag. =-25--...,--..-- » & 
Feb. 21, 1956 
Apr. 4, 1956 
y 10, 1956 
May 29, 1956 
Kalkaska, Mich May 17, 1956 
May 24, 1956 

St. Louis, Mo. Mar. 28, 1956 , ATA; Geuting, AIA; 

Armour, AOPA; McMullen, 

NASAO; Burnard, AOC; 

Parker, NATA; DuBuque, 


Apr. 4, 1956 
Apr. 12, 1956 
June 7, 1956 


June 13, 1956? 
: Burnard, AOC; Matucha, ATA; 
June 14, 1966 soe NBAA; Randolph, 
AAAE. 


Middletown, Pa Mar. 8, 1956 Armour, AOPA; Burnard, AOC; 
Petro, AAAE 


Airports for Army primary training Feb. 21, 1956 
Pro naval air activities. do 

Air Force panapetion program 

Kansasville, W a | oo 

York Seber a ee ee ae a! Armour, AOPA. 


San Diego, Calif 

June 7, 1956 | ihn) 

June 21, 1956 

June 27, 1956? Yes_....._.| Hongola, AEDS aon AOC; 

June 28, 1956? | Schmidt, AA Marriott, 
AAAE; ‘one AMA; Det- 
man, ATA. 

Feb. 17,1956 | Yes Fl , ATA; Armour, AOPA; 
‘arker, NATA; DuBuque, 
NBAA. 


1 Total number of cases reviewed since Jan. 1, 1956, 29; total number of cases in which 
the Advisory Committee participated, 23. 
2 Public hearing. 
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ACC ExuisiT 3 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE AIR COORDINATING 


COMMITTEE, 1955 


ATR COORDINATING COMMITTEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., February 29, 1956. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Executive Order 9781, the Air Coor- 
dinating Committee presents the attached report of the Committee’s activities 
during the calendar year 1955. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Louis 8. Rornuscuinp, Chairman, 
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REPORT OF THE AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
I, INTRODUCTION 


yom> 


3 


A. PURPOSE, ORIGIN, AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Air Coordinating Committee, established for the purpose of coordinating 
United States aviation policies which affect or concern more than one Govern- 
ment agency, is an interdepartmental committee responsible to the President of 
the United States. It was established in 1945 by agreement among the State, 
War, Navy, and Commerce Departments, and later adhered to by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the Post Office Department, primarily to coordinate their 
efforts toward the successful transition ef-United States aviation from a war to 
a peacetime economy. In March of 1946, the Bureau of the Budget became a 
nonvoting member of the Committee. 

By the fall of 1946, the accomplishments of this Committee had demonstrated 
the need for a permanent coordinating agency. The President by Executive 
Order 9781, dated September 19, 1946 (appendix A to this report), reconstituted 
the Air Coordinating Committee, defining more clearly its functions and responsi- 
bilities within the executive branch of the Government. Subsequent to the 
enactment of the National Security Act of 1947, the former War Department 
membership was transferred to the Department of the Air Force. The Depart- 
ment of the Air Force became a member of ACC in December 1947. The Treasury. 
Department was made a voting member in 1948 (Executive Order 9990). The 
National Security Resources Board (now the Office of Defense Mobilization) 
was addéed as a nonvoting member in 1950 and the Department of the Army as 
a voting member in 1952 (Executive Order 10360). The ACC and the Bureau 
of the Budget have recommended to the President that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission be made a full voting member of the ACC. Final approval is 
now pending. Appendix B to this report lists the individual members of the 
Committee as of December 31, 1955. 


B. COORDINATION PROCEDURES 


Aviation problems of an international or domestic nature requiring coordina- 
tion are referred to the Committee or one of its components by: (1) A member 
agency; (2) the secretariat; (3) nonmember agencies, by request through the 
Chairman and/or the Executive Secretary; (4) the aviation industry, through 
one of the member agencies; (5) the United States representative to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) ; and (6) by ICAO itself through 
letters from the North American office to the Executive Secretary of the 
Committee. 

To assist in the development of policies on these problems, the Committee as 
established a comprehensive organization of divisions, panels, and subcommittees 
composed of member agency personnel in the technical, economic, and legal fields. 


83506—57—_—64 
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(See organization chart, appendix C.) The various problems are considered by 
the appropriate component, either informally on the basis of papers circulated 
to the members thereof, or by a formal.meeting. The divisions and certain of 
their constituent units have been delegated the authority to approve on behalf of 
the Committee matters within their jurisdiction which are not regarded as involv- 
ing major policy requiring consideration by the Committee. However, most com- 
ponents must present their recommended disposition of matters to the divisions 
for approval. When a subcommittee, or division is unable to reach unanimous 
agreement on a matter, and an agency in interest requires a decision, the matter 
is presented to a higher component for disposition. When the participating 
agencies are Unable to agree on the disposition of important aviation questions, 
they shall be submitted to the President. 

An executive council, composed of alternates to the members of the Air Coor- 
dinating Committee, has been established and charged with certain responsibili- 
ties, including the coordination and review of recommendations to the State De- 
partment concerning international aviation matters. It may also act for the 
Committee on most administrative affairs. 

A permanent secretariat under the direction of an executive secretary provides 
facilities and services necessary to.the performance of the Committee’s functions. 


C. RELATIONSHIP WITH INDUSTRY 


In the process of coordinating domestic and international aviation problems, 
the Air Coordinating Committee solicits the advice and assistance of nongovern- 
mental organizations and individuals. Although these persons do not vote, they 
may participate on the various components of the Committee to insure that Gov- 
ernment aviation policy takes into account. the views and experience of nongov- 
ernmental aviation groups. 


Is 


D. RELATIONSHIP WITH THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO) 


One of the more important continuing functions of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee has been to coordinate United: States positions on technical, economic, 
legal, and administrative aviation matters to guide the Department of State in 
its instructions to. the United States representative to the International Civil 
Aviation ‘Organization . (ICAQ) and to delegates to international conferences 
sponsored by that Organization. ICAO is a United Nations affiliated body with a 
membership of 66 nations and headquarters at Montreal, Canada. It was formed 
as an outgrowth of an international conference at Chicago in 1944, to deal with 
international civil aviation problems. 

The ninth session of the Assembly of ICAO was held during 1955 at Montreal. 
The United States position for this Assembly was developed and coordinated by 
ACC through its Subcommittee on General ICAO Matters. This session of the 
assembly was a limited one which dealt primarily with financial and administra- 
tive matters. It approved the application for membership in ICAO of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and referred to the Council for further study the ques- 
tion of number and length of sessions, and working methods of the ICAO Council 
and its subordinate bodies. It also discussed possible changes in the “higher 
direction of the Organization,” i. e., the combining of the posts of President of the 
Council and the Secretary General, but reserved this important question for fur- 
ther consideration by the next session of the ICAO Assembly. As a result of a 
recommendation by the ACC Subcommittee on General ICAO Matters during 1955, 
there has been added to the provisional agenda of the 10th session of the ICAO 
Assembly an item entitled “Review of the Policy and Program of ICAO for the 
Provision of Air'Navigation. Facilities and Services.” 


II. Ark NAVIGATION PoLticy DEVELOPMENT 
A, THE TECHNICAL DIVISION 


The Technical Division is responsible for the development of policy recom- 
mendations with respect to all technical matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Air Coordinating Committee and for coordinating and directing the work of its 
2 panels and 11 subcommittees in the development of policy and coordination of 
work within their respective fields. 


1. Preparation for international technical conferences 


A major portion of the activities of the Division itself is concerned with the 
work of the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). All United 
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States positions and the composition of delegations to meetings held by ICAO on 
technical subjects are coordinated in the Technical Division. upon receipt of rec- 
ommendations from its specialized subcommittees. During 1955 the Division 
prepared for five such conferences, the accomplishments of which are summarized 
below : 

(a) Meeting on hearing and visual requirements—Paris.—On April 25, 1955, 
a special meeting on visual and hearing requirements for personnel licensing was 
convened in Paris, France. Aviation medical specialists and aviation operations 
experts from 20 countries met to develop uniform procedures for measuring the 
vision and hearing of pilots and other airmen. Existing ICAO international 
standards on personnel licensing specify the degree of acuity of vision and hear- 
ing necessary for various airmen, but do not include uniform tests and methods 
for measuring these qualities which can be used in all of the contracting states. 
The United States position for this conference was prepared in the Subcommittee 
on Airman Qualifications. 

(b) Second meeting of the Airworthiness Panel—Paris.—The second meeting 
of the Airworthiness Panel was held in Paris, France, from June 14 to July 8, 
1955. At its first meeting in 1954, the panel had tentatively accepted a United 
States proposal that recognition of certificates of airworthiness should be based 
upon compliance with detailed and comprehensive national airworthiness codes. 
Under the United States proposal, national codes would, in turn, comply with 
broad, objective, and qualitative ICAO standards for transport type airplanes of 
over. 12,500 pounds maximum weight. At the 1954 meeting, it had been necessary 
for the United States to agree to the preparation of supplementary material 
designated ‘“‘Acceptable Means of Compliance.” It was understood that detailed 
compliance with such supplementary material would not be obligatory. The 
material would merely present examples of the level of airworthiness intended 
by the relevant standards. The 1955 meeting of the panel completed the work 
assigned to it by the Air Navigation Commission. It did not produce any changes 
to the basic concept of ICAO airworthiness standard agreed upon at the first 
ineeting. This meeting of the panel produced (1) a draft set of general air- 
worthiness standards applicable to all aircraft; (2) a draft set of broad and 
objective technical airworthiness standards for airplanes of over 12,500 pounds 
maximum weight for inclusion in annex 8 and annex 6 to the Chicago Convention ; 
(3) four draft “acceptable means of compliance” to supplement the standards of 
annex 8 and annex 6 on the following subjects: Performatice; stréngth under 
flight loads, engine-type tests, and propeller-type tests. The United States posi- 
tion for the meeting was prepared by the Airworthiness Subcommittee in collabo- 
ration with the Flight Operations Subcommittee. 

(c) Second Air Navigation Conference—Montreal_—On August 30, 1955, the 
Second Air Navigation Conference convened in Montreal, Canada, to discuss 
problems encountered by aircraft in flight and during landings and takeoffs, 
involving air traffic control, rules of the air, radio air navigation, landing aids, 
and meteorology. Technicians representing 29 nations and 5 international or- 
ganizations participated in the 4-week conference, the results of which are sum- 
marized briefly below: 

(4) The Conference requested the member states to set up a system of 
reporting hear misses between aircraft in flight. It was felt that by sys- 
tematic analysis of the causes of near misses, ways of avoiding them might 
be found. 

(ii) Flashing high intensity lights which considerably increase chances of 
recognition under night flying or dull weather conditions will shortly: be- 
come mandatory for heavier aircraft. in at least ane ICAO member state. 
Research is now being carried on in this field, and the Conferenee recom- 
mended that other states forward information to ICAO on the results of 
their trials and experiments. 

(iit) The Conference recommended that ICAO revise its international 
standards to prohibit operations under visual flight rules in controlled air- 
space between sunset and sunrise, except certain local flights carried out 
with authorization from air traffic control. 

(iv) Because of traffic complications which result from aircraft flying 
under visual flight rules in controlled airspace, the Conference proposed an 
amendment to the international standards on rules of the air which would 
bring under traffic control a number of flights now being made under VFR. 

(v) Visual flight rules specify the distance air traffic must keep away from 
cloud to avoid the danger of collision. The Conference was of the opinion 
that the increased speed of modern aircraft, which greatly reduces the time 
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available to pilots to avoid collisions, required an increase in these distances, 
and recommended a new standard in this respect. 

(vi) Although existing marshaling signals (hand signals used to direct 
aircraft taxiing on the ground) are applicable to helicopters, they provide 
little guidance for landing from a hovering position. The Conference there- 
fore devised a new set of signals to be used for this purpose. 

(ad) Pacific regional air navigation meeting—Manila.—F rom October 27, 1955, 
to November 25, 1955, the third pacific regional air navigation meeting was held 
in Manila, Philippine Islands. At the meeting plans were prepared for the 
development of air navigation facilities, services, and procedures to meet the 
current operational needs of international civil aviation in the Pacific area and 
the future requirements of high-flying turbine-propelled aircraft expected to 
be introduced within the next 3 year's. The Conference recommended a major 
addition to the world’s air route network connecting the west coast of South 
America to Australasia, Oceania, and the Far East. It made 145 recommenda- 
tions to improve the facilities, services, and procedures that will insure greater 
safety, regularity, and efficiency of air operations throughout the Pacific region. 

(e) Meeting on frequencies of VOR facilities in Burope—Paris.—On November 
8, 1955, the United States sent an observer a delegation to Paris to participate 
in informal discussions of problems involved in assigning frequencies for civil 
and military VOR facilities among Belgium, France, Germany, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. This particular problem is one of many 
to be resolved in connection with the establishment of an airways system for 
Europe. 

2. Technical division participation in other ICAO activities 

As a result of the above meetings held under the auspices of ICAO, amendments 
to the technical annexes to the Convention (International Standards and Rec- 
ommended Practices) are formulated. During 1955 amendments Nos. 15 through 
21 to annex 10 (aeronautical communications) were approved and became effec- 
tive. In addition five amendments to the ICAO approved phonetic alphabet 
are being processed as proposed amendments to the annex. Similarly, ICAQ 
has completed a major expansion of annex 3. Previously annex 3 dealt only with 
aeronautical meteorological codes. The new edition of annex 3 sets forth the 
basic obligations of states in the provision of meteorological service for interna- 
tional air navigation. 

In order to deal with special problems arising from time to time, ICAO 
establishes panels of experts in particular fields, These panels are set up on 
an ad hoc basis and ordinarily conduct their business through correspondence. 
At the present time the following panels exist: Panel of Teletypewriter Special- 
ists; Panel on Terrain Clearance and Vertical Separation of Aircraft; Consol 
Technical Advisory Panel; Airborne Weather Radar Panel, A panel of experts 
on Accident Investigation Problems has been proposed. The United States 
position regarding the establishment of all such panels. and its participation in 
them is coordinated through the Technical Diyision and its subcommittees. 

During 1955 the Division processed numerous amendments to ICAO regional 
plans, commented on provisional.agenda for meetings to be held in 1956, in all 
replying to over 200 technical inquiries from ICAO. Twenty-nine such inquiries 
are still pending. 

The status of United States implementation of all ICAO council decisions on 
technical matters is continually reported to ICAO through the machinery of the 
Technical Division. 


B, AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL AND NAVIGATION 


: The Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel, which functions under the 
Technical Division, coordinates and recommends action to appropriate agencies 
with regard to the United States civil-military common system of air traffic con- 
trol and navigation, consonant with current United States air policy. Pursuant 
to a 1955 revision of its terms of reference, the NAV Panel, through its member 
agencies and nonvoting aviation industry members, guides the combined efforts 
of Government and industry to develop and implement programs to meet air 
traffic demands on the Common system. Generally, the NAV Panel coordinates 
and furnishes functional requirements for development of common system com- 
ponents to the appropriate agencies; monitors development progress; coordinates 
equipment evaluation plans; determines. what components will be incorporated 
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in the common system; coordinates common system implementation programs; 
and coordinates air traffic control policies pertaining to standards, rules, and 
procedures. 


1. Effect of the civil air policy report 

The civil air policy of the United States, approved by the Air Coordinating 
Committee in 1954, states: “The national integrated system shall satisfy the air 
navigation and air traffic control requirements of all civil and military air oper- 
ations, except those special military requirements peculiar to air warfare.” This 
makes it evident that the common system must accommodate air operations of 
military tactical aircraft, as well as civil and nontactical military air operations, 
and isa departure from an earlier philosophy in which the common system was to 
accommodate only the nontactical military air operations in addition to the 
needs of civil aviation. This basic change of policy is vitally important to plan- 
ning, development work, budgeting, and implementation of the common system. 


2. Second air operational policy group 

The second air operational policy group (Special Working Group No. 13) was 
formed in 1954 to conduct a comprehensive review of principles, policies, equip- 
ments, objectives, and stages of implementation of recommendations made by 
the first policy group in 1950 (SWG-5). The new group reported on the present 
status of components of the common system and presented a generalized blueprint 
for further development and improvement of the United States air traffic control 
and navigation system... Its work was essentially completed in 1955 and was be- 
ing reviewed by NAV Panel for public release early in 1956. 


3:' Federal airway plan (1957-61) 

In conjunction with the broad policy recommendations of the SWG-—13 Report, 
the NAV Panel studied the CAA’s proposed Federal Airway Plan, Fiscal Years 
1957-61. This fiscal proposal presents a 5-year program for improving the Fed- 
eral airways system by providing better air traffic control and through the use 
of improved navigational and landing aids. It calls for expansion of services to 
eope with needs which have exceeded the capabilities of the present system, and 
provides for services required for projected increases in air traffic. The compat- 
ability, complimentary nature, and adequacy of the CAA plan and the SWG-13 
Operational Policy Report were studied. A report endorsing the CAA Federal 
Airways Plan as a minimum required program was forwarded to the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee, which endorsed the NAV Panel action, with a recommenda- 
tion for acceleration of the program. 


4. Eepanded use of long-range military radar for CAA air-traffic control 


In 1955 the Air. Coordinating Committee approved a program to accelerate 
integration, not only of the current operations of the Air Defense Command 
and CAA air-traffic control, but also of operational and in-service evaluations 
on a large scale of devices available in the immediate future, and major integra- 
tion of present and future research and development efforts of both air defense 
and air-traffic control. Both joint use of equipments and integration of the air 
defense and air traffic control systems are in consonance with common systeni 
concepts and promise to the country substantial economie’benefits and a strength- 
ened air defense system. These plans are consistent with programs planned for 
the enext several years which envision joint use of CAA and military long-range 
radar, including Air Defense Command radars where operationally practicable, 
and lead toward implementation of a very extended plan for the expansion of 
long-range radar to the control of air traffic. This planning is compatible and 
consistent with extension of the present radar air traffic control in certain 
large metropolitan terminal areas. 


5. VOR/DME-TACAN 


In view of the change in common system concept to include military tactical 
aircraft, and military development:and plans for-implementing a tactical short- 
range navigation system (TACAN), divergence between the navigation element 
of the common civil/military (nontactical) system and the military tactical 
system became obvious. Accordingly, the NAV Panel approved and obtained 
endorsement of ACC of a program on electronic short-distance navigation systems 
to minimize disruption to all aviation interests. This program will provide a 
common civil-military system of navigation, to the extent possible, for basic 
tactical operations as well as civil-military nontactical operations. Accordingly, 
a development and implementation program was prepared for the appropriate 
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short-distance navigation’ system. This included the interim military tactical 
program, the common system program, and the common system development 
program, as well as the international program. 
6. Long distance aids to navigation 

An amended United States national policy on electronic long distance aids to 
navigation was adopted by the Air Coordinating Committee in 1954. Special 
Working Group No. 15 of the NAV Panel was formed for the purpose of amending 
and bringing up to date the United States program on long distance aids to 
navigation in light of the revised United States policy. The report of SWG—15 
was completed late in 1955. There are several systems of long distance aids to 
navigation in use by the United States and other nations, but these systems 
individually or collectively do not meet all of the aviation and marine require- 
ments. The goal is the development of a single system which will satisfy these 
requirements, not only for the United States, but on a world-wide basis. Cur- 
rently the Navarho system (a low-frequency system which constantly furnishes 
bearing and distance information) appears to offer the greatest promise to meet 
most, if not all, of these requirements and might be adopted as the successor 
to the present systems. The United States will complete development of the 
Navarho system and perform complete operational and technical evaluations. 
The present systems of Loran, nondirectional beacons, and Censol will be kept 
in use, ‘supported, ‘axid' expanded, as provided for ‘in the United States national 
policy on electronic longdistance aids to navigation until the systems which 
supersede them are impleniented. Adequate concurrent operation of these older 
systems will be guaranteed in the interim period to permit all users to accomplish 
an orderly shift to the later single system. In addition, research, development, 
and evaluation. of other long distance aids to navigation which show promise of 
better meeting the known operation requirements will be supported. 


7. High density air trafic problems 


In order to determine methods for reducing the midair collision hazard in 
metropolitan areas of high density air traffic, a trial high density zone in the 
immediate area of Washington National Airport was delineated and appropriate 
rules promulgted, effective August 1, 1955. ‘The collision problem is one of the 
most serious matters affecting aviation safety today. Evaluation of pilot and 
tower controller questionnaires which were prepared by a special working group 
of the NAV Panel shows promise of furnishing concrete data upon which proper 
study can be directed toward reports of near misses, comments on traffic-controk 
procedures, traffic patterns, and other important sources of information which 
have heretefore been unavailable for careftil evaluation and corrective action. 

A program was initiated in 1955 to add appropriate warning messages to pilots, 
on a trial basis, to continuous transcribed broadcasts at two of the highdensity 
locations, Washington, D. C., and Los Angeles, in an effort to alert pilots to po- 
tential hazards in operation of aircraft in high density areas. A poster program 
for pilots was also instituted, directed toward the exercise of good flying practices 
to alleviate traffic hazards in high density areas. 


8. Other actions 


In an effort to accommodate the needs of military air operations and to obtain 
the maximum benefits from the limited radio spectrum between 200 and ‘415 
kilocycles, the NAV panel coordinated and approved criteria for the use of fre- 
quencies and operation of facilities in this band, such criteria to be applied to any 
proposed aeronautical facility which would operate in the band. Further con- 
sideration will be given in 1956 to (1) criteria to be applied to existing aeronau- 
tical facilities in the 200- to 415-kilocycle band: (2) plans for expediting decom- 
missioning of nonessential low and medium frequency radio navigation aids; (3) 
examination of operational requirements for existing facilities; and (4) develop- 
ing a plan for decommissioning radio beacons. 

Early in 1955, the CAA was requested by NAV Panel to make a policy study 
of the extent to which ground radio navigation and other nonvisual aids are 
being used or needed by aircraft of various categories during visual flight rules 
weather conditidns. A CAA progress report, expected early in 1956, ‘will be 
considered. 

The NAV Panel agreed to accept the Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
riautics’ Special Committee 57 report on instrument landing system (ILS), visual 
omnirange (VOR), and distance measuring equipment (DME) frequency channel 
utilization as a guide in ‘tmplementing frequency plans for those‘types of naviga- 
tion facilities. 
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In discussions of future air navigation equipment criteria, the NAV Panel 
determined that altitude input information was important to further development 
of airborne pictorial computers. This advice was transmitted to the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board for its guidance in developing the equipment. 

The Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel will continue to be concerned, in 
the forthcoming year, with common system planning; requirements for new 
equipments will be transmitted to the appropriate research agencies. It will con- 
sider programs for the best utilization of both long-range and short-range naviga- 
tion systems currently in operation, and will study and set requirements for new 
equipments which will eventually succeed them. 


C. AIRSPACE UTILIZATION 


It is the function of the Airspace Panel to coordinate recommendations on the 
use of the navigable airspace in order to obtain the most economical utiliza- 
tion of such airspace consistent with safety. 

The airspace has many new users. In 1948 there were 56,000 miles of airways 
and 200: restricted areas; today the airway mileage has increased threefold 
and the restricted areas by 50 percent. In 1948 there were approximately 56,000 
United States aircraft, and that figure has almost doubled. During 1955, the 
Airspace Panel and its 8 regional airspace subcommittees, located in the con- 
tinenital United’ States, Alaska, and Hawaii, comsidered and’ resolved 2,530 ‘sepa- 
rate problems. 

‘There were airspace problems associated with the location of firing areas and 
airways, the activation of military and civil airfields, and the release of large 
research balloons. Other problems were raised by the installation of air naviga- 
tion aids in conjunction with establishment of the new omnidirectional airway 
system in the United States: All such problems were considered by the Airspace 
Panel. which determined that the facilities; whether installed by the military or 
civil authorities, are used in such a way that they will not conflict with another 
established activity. 

Among the principal users of the airspace are the military services who, for 
their training activities, require that some 300 areas be set aside for gunnery 
and bombing practice. It is essential that each proposed new military firing 
area and each new segment of the Federal Airways System be carefully examined 
and coordinated before being established. An uncoordinated implementation of 
either would not only result in a grave hazard to military and civil aircraft, but 
would, in most instances, inflict a severe economic penalty on the aviation in- 
dustry and on the Government, since the resulting conflict would quite likely 
require:a» complete: relocation. of the: facilities: asseciated: with ‘either ‘the firtng 
area or the airway. 

Another function of the Airspace Panel is the transmittal to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of aeronautical recommendations regarding the pro- 
posed construction of radio and television antenna towers. Because of the line- 
of-sight characteristics of television transmission, these structures must usually 
be of considerable height. It is proposed that some will extend to heights of 
2,000 feet or more above the ground. Naturally, structures this high at many 
sites could have a detrimental effect on the safe operation of aircraft, and it is 
the panel’s function to determine whether or not they will constitute an un- 
acceptable hazard to air navigation. - In accomplishing this, the panel studies each 
such proposal and if they are unacceptable, attempts are made to find heights 
and sites which would be satisfactory to both the applicant and the aeronautical 
interests concerned. 

The panel has endeavored to resolve the growing needs of the television in- 
dustry, but during 1955 it became so concerned with the many extremely tall 
towers proposed that it recommended the adoption of a more rigid policy toward 
high structures.. This is still a matter of: discussion in the Joint Industry- 
Government Tall Structures Committee which was subsequently formed by the 
Air Coordinating Committee. During 1955, the panel and its regional airspace 
subcommittees submitted recommendations on some 800 radio and TV antenna 
tower applications. 

One of the most difficult controversies resolved by the panel during 1955 
involved the relocation of a Marine Corps aircraft gunnery range situated off 
the Florida coast between the United States mainland and points in the Bahamas. 
The Bahama Government asked that the gunnery range be relocated because they 
alleged it: was seriously interfering with air sérvices between Florida and the 
Bahama Islands. A proposal to move the area to-the southeast of Miami‘ raised 
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objections from users of various Caribbean-United States routes affected, but 
after considerable research and negotiation, the matter was satisfactorily re- 
solved with a minimum of penalty to all users of the airspace. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that the need for efficient coordination in 
the use of the airspace will increase with each passing year. In recognition of 
this, the Department of the Air Force has currently assigned 7 officers to full-time 
airspace work as members of the ACC/ASP Panel and the regional subcom- 
mittees, and has assigned 2 other officers on a part-time basis in the Alaska and 
Honolulu regions. As a result of the full-time assignment of these officers, many 
of the problems generated by vast Air Force operations have been resolved with 
the interested agencies in a much more expeditious and compatible manner. 

The panel is currently conducting a survey of restricted and controlled air- 
space in an endeavor to determine methods of utilizing it more efficiently. The 
survey is part of an overall airspace policy reviéw initiated by ACC. 


D. AVIATION METEOROLOGY 


The Technical Division’s Subcommittee on Aviation Meteorology coordinates 
the plans, policies, and programs for the provision and maintenance of aviation 
meteorological facilities and services among the various weather-reporting 
agencies. 

During 1955, ACC/MET made decisions on 114 separate cases involving, for 
example, the revision of meteorological codes and procedures for United States 
operations inside and outside the continental United States; further standardiza- 
tion and improvement of climatological records and observation forms; and the 
preparation and coordination of the United States position for the metevrological 
portion of various ICAO meetings. 

The minimum basic coverage requirements for an upper air network are being 
met satisfactorily and the problem is being reviewed periodically to insure con- 
tinued progress. Further improvement in the transmission of meteorological 
information by the National Facsimile Network has been noted and plans for 
additional improvements are being implemented. 

In order to maintain and improve the hurricane-warning service, a joint meet- 
ing of the Air Force, Navy, Civil Aeronautics Administration, and Weather 
Bureau was held in April, and the interdepartmental hurricane-warning service 
agreement prepared. This agreement was approved and used for the 1955 
hurricane season. 

Based on studies of the meteorological aspects of ocean station vessels and 
investigations of other means for obtaining meteorological data from ocean 
areas, ACC/MET has prepared and disseminated to all interested and responsible 
agencies a statement outlining the meteorological requirements for the data from 
these vessels. In addition to benefits to aviation, this statement emphasizes the 
importance of these reports in providing storm warnings for the protection of 
life and property and in serving industry, agriculture, and commerce in general, 

The subcommittee has studied from the meteorological point of view the prob- 
lems involved in low-visibility aircraft approaches. The results of this study 
are now being reviewed by other agencies of the Air Coordinating Committee 
from the operational point of view. Upon receipt of statements of operational 
requirements, the subcommittee should be able to determine whether current 
investigative and developmental activities in this field are adequate and what 
ae, if any, are required in the overall aeronautical meteorological research 
plans: 

The subcommittee has continued its investigation of present and projected me- 
teorological radar networks in order that’a broad plan ‘to obtain maximum utili- 
zation and dissemination of available radar reports may be prepared. Although 
the final plan is not expected to be placed in operation until some time in the 
future, an operational unit has been established at Kansas City by the Weather 
Bureau. In addition, the Air Force is already transmitting radar storm reports 
from a number of Air Defense Command centers. 


E. AERONAUTICAL MAPS AND CHARTS 


In addition to its routine coordination of pertinént ICAO matters, the Subcom- 
mittee on Aeronautical Maps and Charts established a uniform policy for the por- 
trayal on aeronautical charts of Air Defense Indentification Zone (ADIZ) 
boundaries, the international date line and the United States-Russia Convention 
Line of 1867. This action became necessary because of variations in the depic- 
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tion of these lines resulting from the use of various map projections, Also a 
book of standard symbols to be used by all United States aeronautical charting 
agencies is nearing completion. At the end of the year the subcommittee was 
completing conversion to a new set of combined civil-military specifications for 
small-size approach and landing charts. The activities of the subcommittee are 
being closely coordinated with the Interagency Committee on Map and Chart 
Symbols. 
F. SEARCH AND RESCUE 


This subcommittee of the Technical Division develops policy recommendations 
with respect to search and rescue matters within the jurisdiction of the Air 
Coordinating Committee. 

During 1955 the Search and Rescue Subcommittee developed a proposed Na- 
tional Search and Rescue Plan to insure the effective utilization of all available 
facilities for all types of search and rescue missions. The plan would integrate 
available search and rescue facilities in a cooperative network directed and coor- 
dinated, in any one area, by a single Federal agency. It envisages utilizing facil- 
ities of the United States Coast Guard, Army, Navy, Air Force, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, certain State and local governments, and civil organizations. The plan 
was avaiting final approval by the Air Coordinating Committee at the end of 
the year. 

In the international field, the SAR Subcommittee prepared positions on search 
and rescue for use of the United States delegations to the Second Air Navigation 
Conference and the First Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting. The sub- 
committee prepared comments on implementation of search and rescue recom- 
mendations of the Third North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting, the 
“Air Navigation Plan” for the Africa-Indian Ocean region, and on proposals for 
amendments to the European-Mediterranean Regional SAR Plan. 

At the request of the Technical Division, the subcommittee also made a study 
of all Q signal significations in the aeronautical section (QAA-QNZ) of the 
Q Code pertaining to search and rescue operation to determine which could with 
advantage be identified by Q signals selected from the general code groups (QRA 
to QUZ, inclusive). 

The most important item pending with respect to future activities of the 
SAR Subcommittee is the coordination of the implementation of the National 
SAR Plan. The subcommittee will also coordinate the preparation of revised 
material on search and rescue for inclusion in appropriate United States publica- 
tions, so as to bring them into consonance with the principles of the National 
SAR Plan. 

G. AERODROMES, AIR ROUTES, AND GROUND AIDS 


This subcommittee of the Technical Division formulates recommendations 
for the development and standardization of aerodromes and air routes and the 
visual aid components of air navigation systems. 

In addition to assisting in the development of United States positions for 
presentation at ICAO conferences, the subcommittee, during 1955, formulated 
the United States national standard for runway lighting which was subsequently 
approved by the division and is now in effect. A series of specific recommenda- 
tions for the amendment of the National Standard on Lighting and Marking 
of Obstructions to Air Navigation (AGA-NS3 and AGA-NS4) were prepared and 
reviewed by the Technical Division. As a result, the subcommittee has begun 
a program for the development, field installation, assessment, and operational 
evaluation of special lighting and marking systems for tall structures such as 
television antenna towers and their guy wires. New techniques will be assessed 
with a view toward recommending further revision of the national standards. 

The subcommittee also began studies leading to the possible formulation of 
national standards on taxiway lighting, marking of unserviceable areas on air- 
ports, marking of vehicles used in landing areas and marking and lighting of 
water aerodromes. 

H. AERONAUTICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The Subcommittee on Aeronautical Communications is responsible to the Tech- 
nical Division for developing recommendations concerning the procedures and 
requirements for the operation and maintenance of aeranautical telecommunica- 
tions and air navigation facilities and. services. The subcommittee acted upon 
a total of 225 requests for United States views on international aeronautical 
communications and air navigation matters. It participated in the preparation 
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of United States positions for the international conferences held during the year. 
It also coordinated the preparation of the United States position for a meeting 
in Paris set for January 24, 1956, to evaluate the trial use of high frequency 
radio telephone procedures in Europe. Further amendment of ICAO regional 
telecommunications plans to correct deficiencies in service and to readjust fre- 
quency allotments as prescribed by the International Telecommunications Union 
accounted for a good portion of the subcommittee’s efforts. 

At the request of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the subcommittee pre- 
pared and transmitted through the Technical Division information concerning 
telecommunications potential for the aeronautical services with a view toward 
establishing priorities for the use of systems which would be essential to the 
national defense. 

I. FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


The Subcommittee on Flight Operations is responsible to the Technical Division 
for initiating recommendations with respect to the procedures and the systems 
and services required for the operation of aircraft. It participated in the devel- 
opment of United States positions for international conferences held during the 
year and made recommendations upon a variety of items within its assigned 
field. Among these were the preparation of documentation for United States 
representatives at ICAO concerning: The location of the reference point for 
instrument landing systems; flight-crew fatigue; altimeter setting procedures ; 
and the operational aspects of the carriage of dangerous goods by air. This last 
position was prepared in connection with proposals in a report by a Committee of 
Experts at UNESCO. 

J. DIMENSIONAL STANDARDIZATION 


The Subcommittee on Dimensional Standardization is responsible for develop- 
ing United States policy positions intended to achieve international and domestic 
standardization of dimensional units used in aviation. 

During 1955, the subcommittee sponsored an analysis by the Department of 
Commerce of a French proposal to convert the standard foot unit altimeter to 
read in metric units. A preliminary report on this subject is under preparation 
in this subcommittee. 


III. Arr Transport Economic Po.uicy 


A. THE ECONOMIC AND RESOURCES DIVISION 


The Air Coordinating Committee’s work in' the eeonomic field is carried on by 
the Economic and Resources Division and its subcommittees. 

During 1955, the Division was reconstituted, pursuant to a recommendation of 
the Bureau of the Budget following its study of the Committee, and the Aircraft 
Claimant Division was made a part thereof. Its title was changed from Eco- 
nomic Division to Economic and Resources Division in order to reflect this change 
and to indicate more accurately the broad nature of its work. 


B. FACILITATION OF INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 


ICAO maintains a continuing function of reviewing and appraising its inter- 
national standards and recommended practices accepted by the member states 
and embodied in annex 9 to the Chicago convention. These procedures to facili- 
tate and expedite air transportation between the territories of the contracting 
states are designed to prevent unnecessary delays in entry and clearance of pas- 
sengers, cargo, aircraft, and crews, especially in the administration of laws and 
regulations relating to immigration, quarantine, public health, and customs. 

1. The member agencies of the Economic and Resources Division’s Facilita- 
tion Subcommittee in 1955 examined and reviewed their regulations and adminis- 
trative practices in order further to simplify and expedite international border 
«crossing procedures relating to the entry and clearance of air passengers, crews, 
cargo, and aircraft. This continuing review was made in support of the United 
States policy to speed up clearance of international air traffic, and resulted in 
the elimination and clarification of some, United States deviations from ICAO 
standards contained in annex 9. 

2. In addition, the appropriate agencies took the following action as a result 
of consideration and study by the subcommittee: 

Extended preflight immigration clearance to Bermuda and Montreal. 


i 
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Extended preflight customs clearance to Toronto, Canada, to include all air- 
‘lines operating out of there to the United States and made studies to determine 
whether the procedure can be extended to other foreign points. 

Continued studies at airports handling international traffic with a view to 
speeding up customs clearances, and improved procedures at various airports in- 
cluding tdiewild Airport, New York, N. Y., Honolulu International Airport, T. H., 
and Los Angeles International Airport, Calif. 

Granted relief to air carriers from certain penalties and fines in connection 
with the transporting of aliens to the United States under certain conditions. 

Eliminated the need for guarding intransit alien passengers at airline expense. 

Surveyed the manpower situation at major airports, and improved service to 
airlines with reduced cost in reimbursable overtime charges. 

Instituted a practice to allow air carriers to make corrections in manifests 
prior to the imposition of fines or other procedures for errors in such documen- 
tation. 

Eliminated visas for British subjects residing in Bermuda and coming to the 
United States as temporary visitors for business and pleasure. 

Revised and modified nonimmigrant visa issuance procedures and regulations 
in the interest of facilitation of international air transportation. 

Legislation is pending in Congress to eliminate the issuance of fee stamps. 
There is also under consideration a simplified system of recording fees which is 
expected to speed up the process of issuing visas. 

Facilitated military movement and rotation of troops by combined preflight 
customs and agriculture quarantine inspection. 

Developed plans for interchange of personnel between Bureau of Customs and 
Agriculture Quarantine to expedite traffic clearance during peak-load conditions. 

Eliminated customs supervision, except in certain instances, of the lading 
aboard the exporting carrier of merchandise shipped in bond for exportation. 

Eliminated the necessity of furnishing the Comptroller of Customs a copy of 
the aircraft general declaration and inward cargo manifest. 

Abolished the requirement for consular certification of invoices. 

Revised Foreign Quarantine Regulations, Public Health Service, to conform 
with the International Sanitary Regulations of the World Health Organization. 

Included the British Virgin Islands in areas from which most traffie is exempt 
from Public Health quarantine inspection. 

Implemented advance notice of arrival of aircraft by designation of a single 
agency to handle such notices. 

3. The subcommittee also prepared policy statements and recommendations 
to the Department of State for the use of the United States delegation ‘to the 
fourth session of the Facilitation Division of ICAO, held in Manila, Philippine 
Islands, October 10-24, 1955. This international conference considered progress 
made since 1951 in the implementation of annex 9 of the Chicago convention, 
and its agenda included many items covering ways and means of further ac- 
celérating international border crossing. 


Cc. CHARGES FOR THE USE OF INTERNATIONAL AIR NAVIGATION SERVICES 
AND FACILITIES 


ICAO has for some time been concerned with the problem of charges for the 
use of air-navigation facilities, including airports. .To facilitate the develop- 
ment of a study of the economics of all phases of airport and air-navigation 
services for international civil aviation (Assembly Resolution A2-14), it was 
agreed that the subject should be broken down into two phases—(1) a study of 
international airport charges and (2) a study of the financing of route air-naviga- 
tion facilities and services. 

The study of international airport charges has been completed and an inter- 
national conference planned for the fall of 1956 in an endeavor to work toward 
the development of uniform policies and practices with respect to airport charges. 
During 1955 the Economic and Resources Division developed comments concern- 
ing the nature of and agenda for the forthcoming conference. The United States 
took the position that the meeting should not attempt to reach conclusions regard- 
ing the standardization of levels of charges, but should discuss and exchange 
views on the more technical and specialized aspects of the problem. Such dis- 
cussions would bring about a better understanding of the principles already set 
forth in the study and would furnish guidance to member States in the imple- 
mentation of these principles. 

The second phase, a study of the financing of air-navigation facilities and serv- 
ices, is presently under consideration in ICAO, and during 1955 the Economic 
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and Resources Division has developed United States positions for use of the 
United States representative in ICAO discussions of the matter. Among other 
things, the Division has suggested that the study may be directed toward the 
development of broad principles on which to base charges rather than the pres- 
entation of detailed techniques for institution of charges. It opposed the pres- 
entation of a study by ICAO which was slanted toward recommending levels of 
charges, but does not oppose the principle of charging if practical procedures can 
be worked out for administering the program. 


D. JOINT INTERNATIONAL FINANCING 


1. The Fourth ICAO Conference on North Atlantic Ocean Stations held in 
Paris in February 1954 to determine the future of the North Atlantic Ocean 
stations program and apportionment of financial responsibility, had reached 
agreement in which the number of stations allocated for operation by the United 
States was reduced from 5 to 3%4. The agreement which was effective to June 
30, 1956, provided for automatic extension from year to year unless one or more 
of the contracting governments give notice in writing of their desire to terii- 
nate the agreement. The Economie and Resources Division reviewed the pro- 
gram and agreed that the existing program was the minimum which would 
furnish the meteorological information, communication services, navigational 
aid, and search and rescue capability required by the United States. Therefore, 
the United States by not giving notice of its desire to terminate the agreement, 
in effect, approved its extension. Since no other Government gave such notice to 
ICAO, the program was extended automatically to June 30, 1957. 

The United States continued its participation in the joint support agreements 
covering the air navigation services in Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroes. 
The Economic and Resources Division believed that a proposed ICAO Joint 
Support Conference in 1956 for possible revision of the existing agreements was 
unnecessary since whatever modifications or extensions to the agreements might 
be desirable could be handled by protocols which could be drafted in Montreal, 
circulated to States, and signed at some other ICAO meeting. However, the 
Council of ICAO approved the convening of a conference and circulated a draft 
agenda. In connection therewith the division recommended that an item in- 
volving new and additional services not. be placed on the agenda until some State 
had notified ICAO of its inability to comply with a particular ICAO recom- 
mendation and of its desire for a joint support project. The division also re- 
iterated its view that a discussion of nonaeronautical benefits and collateral 
services would not prove fruitful and that these subjects should be withdrawn 
from the proposed agenda. 

2. The Economic and Resources Division prepared the United States position 
for a meeting with Canada to discuss the Pacific Ocean stations program in 
response to a Canadian proposal that the program be expanded both in terms 
of stations and participating countries. The United States pointed out that 
it could not accept the responsibility for the operation of additional stations 
at this time. However, it would not oppose a conference called to negotiate 


a multilateral agreement for an expanded program, it being understood the 


United States would not increase its commitments under existing circumstances. 


E. AIR-NAVIGATION FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


Under its program for providing and manning air-navigation facilities and 
services necessary for the safe, regular, efficient, and economic operation of in- 
ternational air transport, ICAO has made an annual review of serious deficiencies 
in such services and facilities in each of its eight air-navigation regions in order 
that the ICAO Council might take appropriate action with respect thereto. It 
was agreed, beginning with 1955, that member states would report these de- 
ficiencies as they developed in any region rather than on a periodic basis. 
During 1955 the Economic and Resources Division submitted eight reports 
covering such deficiencies in the various regions. 


F. CIVIL AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION PRIORITIES 


During the current year the Economic and Resources Division’s Aircraft 
Claimant Subcommittee developed four quarterly unified programs to meet 
essential civil aviation priority requirements for the production of civil transport 
aircraft and replacement parts. 
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These programs were coordinated and developed under the established policy 
of the Air Coordinating Committee providing for equality of treatment for the 
production of civil transport aircraft with that of similar military aircraft. 

To meet the civil requirements of both domestic and friendly foreign users, 
these programs were recommended to the Aircraft Production Resources Agency 
of the Department of Defense for implementation by allocation of critical raw 
materials and common components, as industry’s needs require, under defense 
materials system, pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

These recommendations covered the construction and delivery of 592 multi- 
engine civil transport aircraft as follows: 
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Of this total, 342 were ordered by domestic airlines—189 by foreign and 61 were 
on manufacturers’ production orders. Of these, 508 were 4-engine; 84 were 
2-engine aircraft. 

In the nontransport category, manufacturers’ planned production for 1955 
through the second quarter of 1958 indicated construction of 17,516 aircraft which 
are not included under the defense materials system as follows: 
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G. ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL REPORTING 


The Economic and Resources Division, through its member agencies, continued 
to provide ICAO with statistics on air-route patterns airline traffic, finances, and 
equipment and personnel, both in the foreign and domestic areas. It also provided 
statistics on transatlantic crossings of United States carriers for use in joint 
support assessments. 

H. OTHER ECONOMIC MATTERS 


1. All-cargo experimental lease program 


The Air Coordinating Committee approved a recommendation of the Economic 
and Resources Division favoring a Navy proposal to lease for commercial opera- 
tion a limited number of aircraft already owned with the objective of obtaining 
an immediate increase in commercial air-cargo operations and the longer term 
objectives of stimulating the procurement of additional cargo aircraft and reduc- 
ing cargo rates. It was agreed that the program could achieve these objectives 
by (a) making commercial air cargo capacity available more quickly than would 
be possible through present placement of orders to purchase new equipment, and 
(b) by encouraging experimentation with air-cargo operations for a limited 
period prior to long-term financial commitments for purchases. 

It was also agreed that the financial terms of the lease arrangements should 
be such as to approximate the costs of commercial ownership of aircraft to pre- 
clude the element of subsidy either directly or indirectly. The initial terms of 
the lease would be for 1 year, renewable only upon evidence that a firm order 
had been placed for newly manufactured cargo aircraft including the delivery 
date. Use of the aircraft would be limited to commercial cargo operation and 
not used in the performance of military contract or military charter operations. 
During the first phase of the lease the aircraft could not be used to replace 
existing aircraft. Use in passenger service, or to release aircraft for passenger 
service, would destroy eligibility and furnish a basis for revocation or cancella- 
tion of the lease. If limitation on the number of planes available presented a 
serious problem of allocation, preference would be given to those applicants who 
would use the planes in domestic service. 

The Navy made two R6D (military equivalent to the DC-6A) aircraft available, 
one of which was leased to Slick Airways, Inc., and the other to the Flying Tiger 
Lines. Shortly thereafter, the two companies order 5 and 10 Lockheed 1049H 
wnits, respectively, constituting a potential addition of 15 high-speed all-cargo 
aircraft to the Nation’s fleet. The companies reported that the lease program 
had been helpful to them in financing the purchase of new equipment. 
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2. Development and testing of aircraft suitable for local service 

The Economic and Resources Division has undertaken a study of the need for 
financial assistance by the Federal Government in the design, development, and 
service testing of transport aircraft suitable to the needs of the local service 
air carriers. A factual review of the subject has been completed but due to pend- 
ing developments regarding the possible manufacture and availability of new 
short-haul aircraft it was agreed that the matter should be held in abeyance for 
a few months after which the study would be completed including a policy 
recommendation reflecting current conditions. 


3. Financing and sale-transfer of United States equipment for foreign users and 
European Aviation Conference 

In other economic areas, the Economic and Resources Division continued to 
advise the Export-Import Bank regarding proposals for the financing of the sale 
of aeronautical equipment to foreign purchasers. Under Public Law 647, 80th 
Congress, it approved the sale-transfer by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
of certain communications equipment to the French and to the Italian Govern- 
ments. The Division also prepared a United States position for the first ses- 
sion of the European Civil Aviation Conference convened at Strasbourg, France, 
November 29, 1955. 

IV. ArrPort Use 


A. THE PANEL 


The Air Coordinating Committee has vested in the Airport Use Panel re- 
sponsibility for recommending such action as may be necessary to insure the 
most feasible development and utilization of the Nation’s airports. The Air- 
port Use Panel is also charged with responsibility for coordinating Federal civil 
airport and military airbase programs prior to their submission to the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Congress. It conducts public hearings on airport use prob- 
lems when in the interest of the public, and serves as a point of coordination on 
Federal policies related to the planning, construction, and utilization of the Na- 
tion’s civil and military airports. Supplementing the panel is the Airport Use 
Panel Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of 13 trade organiza- 
tions. All cases resolved by the Airport Use Panel during the past year were 
handled without recourse to the top Air Coordinating Committee. 


B. JOINT CIVIL-MILITARY USE OF AIRPORTS 


The Airport Use Panel’s. activities during the past year consisted largely of 
resolving joint civil-military problems resulting from the expanded military 
aviation programs authorized by Congress. 

The nature and scope of military Reserve training programs are such that, as 
a rule, entire airports cannot be supported economically or fully utilized by 
this type of activity alone. To insure adequate recruiting and full. participa- 
tion in Air Reserve training programs, they must be located close.to large centers 
of population readily accessible to the participating reservists. In order to 
meet these requirements, it sometimes becomes necessary to superimpose Re- 
serve flying activities on an already busy civil airport. This factor was recog- 
nized in the ACC’s Civil Air Policy Report of 1954 which stated “Expenditures 
of public funds for unnecessary duplication of civil and military airport facili- 
ties is a luxury this Nation cannot afford * * *.” Guided by this policy, the 
Airport Use Panel has devoted much of its time to coordinating the airport- 
airbase programs of its member agencies in an effort to find permanent homes 
for the military Air Reserve training units without imposing unnecessary hard- 
ship upon civil aviation occupying the same airports. 

Concurrent with the expansion of the Nation’s military air programs 
has been the large scale transition to high performance military aircraft. While 
the current policy is that ‘“‘there is no inherent hazard in mixing all types of air- 
craft, including military jets, at a single airport within the traffic handling capac- 
ity of the airport” it is becoming increasingly evident that this policy is not 
universally applicable, and needs serious consideration in its application to 
individual ports or areas. The public relations factor, together with the admin- 
istrative and operational problems which occur when. high performance mili- 
tary aircraft are intermingled with conventional civil and military aircraft at 
one airport, compound the difficulties in determining the suitability of airports 
for this type of activity. This is particularly true in high density traffic areas 
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where traffic control facilities are not fully adequate. Normally, this type of 
operation can be safely accomplished with adequate traffic control facilities, ac- 
ceptable procedures and operational limitations. In fact, it is being accom- 
plished at our,joint use airports today. The major considerations in determining 
joint use practicality are those of airport and air traffic capacity. 

Because of economic and other considerations, the military use of civil air- 
ports has progressively increased since the beginning of the Korean conflict. 
As a result, the airports most suitable for joint civil-military use, are already 
being used for that purpose, Thus, it can be expected that the problems asso- 
eiated with joint civil-military activities of this nature will become increasingly 
more complex in the future. 

Consistent with its objective to prevent controversial issues whenever possible, 
the panel agreed early in the year to utilize, to a greater extent, the services of 
its Secretariat in a liaison capacity between Government and the trade or- 
ganizations comprising the Airport Use Panel Advisory Committee. In this con- 
nection, a procedure was devised to inform the Secretariat whenever military 
surveys were being made of civil airports. The Secretariat, in turn, advises 
the government and nongovernment agencies having an interest in the airports 
under consideration, thus affording an opportunity to all concerned to participate 
in these transactions as early as possible. This procedure is repeated at the 
time of actual negotiations for the use of an airport after it has been selected 
for military use. While this procedure has not been fully perfected, it has al- 
ready served a very useful purpose in preventing misunderstandings which 
might otherwise have been controversial. 


C. GOVERNMENT RIGHTS IN PUBLIC AIRPORTS 


The Airport Use Panel, working with its advisory committee, coordinated 
an extensive CAA staff study, entitled “Government Rights in Public Airports.” 
This report, in effect, proposes the initiation of a single consolidated agree- 
ment between the Federal Government and the political subdivisions owning 
public airports, in lieu of the present arrangement which, in many cases, involves 
several conflicting contracts between the Federal Government and local gov- 
ernment bodies. As a result of this coordination the controversial issues were, 
in large measure, resolved. The Government agencies and trade organizations 
affected by the consolidated agreement are in substantial accord and will be 
better able to present their views when the proposed legislation to implement 
this program is submitted to Congress. 


D. THE DETROIT CASE 


The roost controversial and diversified case ever undertaken by the panel 
was completed in early November. The panel conducted a public hearing to 
“determine, in the best interests of the public, the most feasible civil-military 
utilization of the airports, existing and proposed in the Detroit, Mich., area.” 
Implementation of the panel’s recommendations concerning this case will result 
in substantial savings in military construction funds and provide airport terminal 
facilities more convenient and better suited to the needs of the scheduled airlines 
and the traveling public in the Detroit area. 


E. OTHER ACTIONS 


The Airport Use Panel met on an average of once a week during 1955 and 
considered more than 40 cases. In addition to the cases specifically mentioned 
above, other important assignments considered during the year were: “Coordina- 
tion of a Department of Defense report (requested by the Congress) on ‘use 
by military jet aircraft of airbases and civil airports near populated areas’ ;” 
public hearing to reexamine joint civil-military use of the Lake Charles, La., 
Air Force Base; and coordination of the airport-airbase programs of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Air Force, Navy, and Air National Guard. The 
panel conducted a joint industry-panel conference in Washington with the mayor 
and other officials of Charleston, 8. C., to clarify certain problems resulting from 
the military use of the Charleston Municipal Airport; similarly, conferences 
were conducted in Washington with officials of the Jackson, Miss., Airport Con- 
mission to define the responsibility in implementing the panel’s recommendations 
concerning the military-civil airport problems at that location. 

Panel members attended and participated in the annual conferences of the 
American. Association of Airport ‘Executives at Tucson, Ariz.: the Airport 
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Operators Council at Seattle, Wash.; and participated in the National Airports 
Conference at the University of Oklahoma. These meetings afforded excellent 
opportunities to exchange views with airport managers, municipal and State 
aviation officials, manufacturers of aviation equipment, etc., on problems of 
mutual concern. 

Based on pending agenda items and other problems which it is expected will 
be introduced by industry and member agencies of the panel, the workload during 
the coming year will remain heavy. 

In addition to problems of joint civil-military use of airports which were 
considered by the Airport Use Panel, the Air Coordinating Committee is looking 
forward to the introduction of jet transport aircraft in civil operations. Basi- 
eally, planned improvements in air navigation facilities, air traffic control serv- 
ices and airport facilities should be accelerated to meet the higher traffic demands 
imposed by civil jet transports. The Air Coordinating Committee will follow 
the development of civil jet transports to insure a coordinated and orderly transi- 
tion to the use of jet aircraft in civil aviation. 


V. AVIATION LEGAL POLICY 


The Legal Division is responsible to the Air Coordinating Committee for con- 
sidering and making recommendations with respect to domestic and interna- 
tional aviation matters of legal interest to the Committee. The more important 
legal work of the Committee in 1955 is summarized below: 


A. PROTOCOL TO THE WARSAW CONVENTION 


The Convention for the Unification of Certain Rules Relating to International 
Carriage by Air (Warsaw Convention) was signed at Warsaw on October 12, 
1929. This convention, to which the United States is a party governs the legal 
relationship between international air carriers and their passengers and ship- 
pers. The Legal Division coordinated preparation of the United States posi- 
tion for the international conference held at The Hague in September 1955, to 
finalize a draft protocol to amend the convention. It was the United States posi- 
tion that due to progress in international aviation and other developments, the 
- convention no longer produced an equitable balance between carrier rights and 
the rights of passengers and shippers. It urged that the Hague Conference 
restore this balance primarily by increasing the $8,300 limit of liability for per- 
sonal injury or death of a passenger to $25,000. The conference agreed to 
amend the convention by a protocol which would increase the limit to $16,000, 
but restrict the instances when a carrier could be held liable for an amount in 
excess of that limit. Among other items favored by the United States and in- 
cluded in the protocol agreed to at The Hague was a more specific form of notice 
to passengers and shippers concerning the limitation of the liability of interna- 
tional carriers. The protocol becomes effective when it has been ratified by 30 
nations. 

B. THE ROME CONVENTION 


The revised Rome Convention on Damage Caused by Foreign Aircraft to Third 
Parties on the Surface was opened for signature on October 7, 1952, and by 
January 1, 1955, had been signed by 24 countries. The United States has not 
signed and in 1955 the Air Coordinating Committee recommended that the United 
States continue to abstain from any action regarding the revised Rome conven- 
tion, including signature. It commented unfavorably on several articles of the 
convention, namely, the inclusion of the principle of absolute liability of the oper- 
ator regardless of the existence of fault, the relatively low limits of liability, 
the provision of absolute and unlimited liability for deliberate acts of a servant 
or agent without a provision that the act must be performed pursuant to express 
authority, the insurance and financial responsibility requirement, and the juris- 
diction provision. The Committee also pointed out the complete lack of a demon- 
strated need for such a convention as indicated by the small incidence of acci- 
dents to which the convention would be applicable. 


C. PROPOSED AERIAL COLLISIONS CONVENTION 


The United States has taken the position that there is no need for a Convention 
on Aerial Collisions since it would rarely be applied. Nevertheless the 10th ses- 
sion of the ICAO Legal Committee, in September 1954, prepared a draft conven- 
tion on the subject and in 1955 the Council circulated the draft to member states 
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for comment. It was agreed that the United States should join in a United King- 
dom proposal before the Council of ICAO that no further work be done by the 
Legal Committee or the Air Transport Committee on Aerial Collisions for the 
time being, and that the Council give consideration to the matter of whether a 
convention on this subject is actually necessary. Council rejected the United 
Kingdom-United States proposal, and ICAO consideration of the matter is to be 
continued. 


D. NEGOTIABILITY OF THE AIR WAYBILL 


The Division formulated a position for guidance of the United States Repre- 
sentative to a meeting of an ICAO Legal Subcommittee on Negotiability of the Air 
Waybill held in Madrid in April 1955. The United States took the position that 
there appeared to be no demand for a negotiable air waybill and no need for inter- 
national regulation of the subject matter. It believed that the subcommittee 
should make a study of the Warsaw Convention to determine whether it impeded 
negotiability of the air waybill, and if so, that the matter be dealt with apart from 
the handling to be given the Warsaw Convention. The subcommittee made the 
recommended study and its report was substantially in accord with the United 
States position. 


E. OTHER ACTIONS 


The Division prepared a position for a meeting of a special committee at The 
Hague on August 31, 1955, to finalize rules for settlement of differences between 
contracting states under chapter XVIII of the Chicago Convention, and the air 
transport and transit agreements. 

The Division is presently coordinating proposed legislation to implement the 
Convention on International Recognition of Rights in Aircraft (Mortgage Con- 


vention) which has now been ratified by the United States, Brazil, Pakistan, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Chile. 


APPENDIX A 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 9781 ESTABLISHING THE AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
(As amended by Executive Order 9990, 10360, and 10438) 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United States, and 
in order to provide for the fullest development and coordination of the aviation 
policies and activities of the Federal agencies, and in the interest of the internal 
management of the Government, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1 (a) There is hereby established the Air Coordinating Committee (herein- 
after referred to as the Committee) which shall have as members one representa- 
tive from each of the following-named agencies (hereinafter referred to as the 
participating agencies) : the State, Army, Navy, Air Force, Treasury, Post Office, 
and .Commerce Departments, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. The members 
shall be designated by the respective heads of the participating agencies. The 
President shall name one of the members as the Chairman of the Committee. 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Director of Defense Mobilization 
shall each designate one representative of his agency as a nonvoting member 
of the Committee. 

(b) Each officer or body authorized under subparagraph 1 (a) hereof to 
designate a member of the Committee shall also designate one or more alternate 
members as may be necessary. 

(c) The Committee shall establish procedures to provide for participation, 
including participation in voting, by a representative of any agency not named 
in subparagraph 1 (@) hereof in connection with such aviation matters as are 
of substantial interest to that agency. 

2. The Committee shall examine aviation problems and developments affecting 
more than one participating agency ; develop and recommend integrated policies 
to be carried out and actions to be taken by the participating agencies or by any 
other Government agency charged with responsibility in the aviation field; and, 
to the extent permitted by law, coordinate the aviation activities of such agencies 
except activities relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial functions. 

3. The Committee shall consult with Federal interagency boards and com- 
mittees concerned in any manner with aviation activities, and consult with the 
representatives of the United States to the Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization or to the permanent successor thereof, and recommend to the 
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Department of State general policy directives and instructions for the guidance of 
the said representatives. 

4. The Committee, after obtaining the views of the head of each agency con- 
cerned, shall submit to the President, together with the said views, (a) such of 
the Committee’s recommendations on aviation policies as require the attention 
of the President by reason of their character or importance, (0b) those important 
aviation questions the disposition of which is prevented by the inability of the 
agencies concerned to agree, (c) an annual report of the Committee’s activities 
during each calendar year, to be submitted not later than January 31 of the next 
succeeding year, and (d) such interim reports as may be necessary or desirable. 

5. The heads of the participating agencies shall cause their respective agencies 
to use the facilities of the Committee in all appropriate circumstances and, 
consonant with law, to provide the Committee with such personnel assistance 
as may be necessary. 

Harry 8. TRUMAN. 

The WHITE HovuskE, September 19, 1946. 


APPENDIX B 
ACC MEMBERS 
MEMBERSHIP, DECEMBER 31, 1955 


Chairman, Louis S. Rothschild; Vice Chairman, Chan Gurney; Executive 
Secretary, William E. Neumeyer 


Department of State: Herbert V. Prochnow, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

Department of Treasury: David W. Kendall, Assistant Secretary of Treasury. 

Department of Army: George H. Roderick, Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(CMA). 

Department of Navy: James H. Smith, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Navy for 
Air. 

Department of Air Force: Bradley D. Nash (Acting), Deputy for Civil Aviation, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force—Materiel. 

Post Office Department: EB. George Siedle, Assistant Postmaster General. 

Department of Commerce: Louis 8. Rothschild, Under Secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation. 

Civil Aeronautics Board: Chan Gurney, member, Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Bureau of the Budget (nonvoting): Percy Rappaport, Assistant Director, 
Budget Bureau. 

Office of Defense Mobilization (nonvoting) : Alvin B. Barber, consultant for 
transportation, ODM. 
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APPENDIX D 
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CONFERENCES OF THE INTERNATIONAL Civit AVIATION ORGANIZATION HELp Durine 
1955 roR WHiIcH UNITED States PosITIONS WERE DEVELOPED IN WHOLE OR IN 
ParT IN THE ACC 


1. Meeting of Legal Committee Subcommittee on Negotiability of the Air Way- 
bill, Madrid, Spain, April 12—15, 1955. 

2. Special meeting on hearing and visual requirements, Paris, France, April 25 
to May 5, 1955. 

3. Ninth session of the Assembly of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, Montreal, Canada, May 31 to June 13, 1955. 

on meeting, ICAO Airworthiness Panel, Paris, France, June 14 to July 
8, i 

5. Second Air Navigation Conference, Montreal, Canada, August 30 to Septem- 
ber 27, 1955. 

6. Meeting on rules for settlement of differences between contracting states, 
The Hague, August 31, 1955. 

7. Conference for Completion of a Protocol of Amendment to the Warsaw Con- 
vention, The Hague, September 6—28, 1955. 

8. Fourth session of the Facilitation Division, Manila, Philippine Islands, Octo- 
ber 10-24, 1955. 

9. Pacific Regional Air Navigation meeting, Manila, Philippine Islands, October 
27 to November 25, 1955. 

10. Informal meeting re VOR frequency assignment, Paris, France, November 
8, 1955. 

11. First session European Civil Aviation Conference, Strasbourg, France, 
November 29 to December 16, 1955. 
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Statistical summary, 1955 
ICAO Library: 


MRE OT Tc ici id aiid Rsidlanccitcannngin pitageieenbininceniianesal 7, 949 
Disumonts distr iyuced 10 Te os i regina wit scenecass 157 
Average circulation per docnment.. ... 26... bk nk i 50 
Working pavers gistmonuteds... .- 5 Ss noe ek 461 
IGAO letters cireuleweG. <2. ..~20g.~n- <b e hoe ee ene BS 419 
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ExHIBIT 6 


[From minutes, dated June 30, 1955, of ATA chief pilots’ meeting, May 9-13, 1955] 
1-M VFR TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


The Committee directed its attention to the consideration of the 14 interim 
recommendations listed on page 15 of the paper entitled “The Air Collision 
Problem” presented by the Airlines VFR Committee. Consideration of these 
14 points was predicated on the fact that the stated goal is positive control of 
all traffic regardless of the weather. 

The Committee recommended the adoption of additions, deletions, and revi- 
sions, which resulted in the following 15 points: 

1. Encourage, speedup, and implement the installation of an acceptable exterior 
lighting system, including the high intensity oscillating light, in order to take 
care of the night VFR problem. ATA is requested to ask the appropriate agency 
to conduct an overall study of aircraft exterior lighting for the purpose of 
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devising recommended standards by 1957. SAE was suggested as the appro- 
priate agency. In the interim, ATA should organize a joint airline/ALPA test 
to determine the relative conspicuity and directional characteristics between 
lights of: (1) existing intensity and flash rates—comparison of steady versus 
flash; and (2) increased intensity and flash rates—steady versus flash; also 
a comparison between (1) and (2), all in conjunction with anticollision lights. 

2. Initiate and expedite the development of an aircraft proximity indicator 
to enable us to cover deficiencies for errors that may creep into the traffic 
control operation at any time. (The chief pilots’ meeting took note that this 
program is already underway and recommended its continuance. ) 

3. Establish the necessary liaison between the military, private operators, 
commercial and executive pilot groups, and the scheduled air transport group 
through either existing agencies or by creating a new agency to secure free and 
wholehearted cooperation to the solution of this mutual problem. (Action by 
the chief pilots was withheld pending further recommendations of the VFR 
Committee and action by the operations conference. ) 

4. Develop procedures and provide facilities and personnel at all airport ter- 
minals where surveillance radar (short or long range) is or may become available 
to provide separation to all aircraft within radar range. 

5. Vigorously pursue the integration of all available ground radar into the 
control of en route traffic. 

6. Inaugurate procedures for the interchange of traffic information, both 
through control tower coordination and common frequency aircraft-to-aircraft 
interchange of flight positions. 

7. Establish a common aircraft-to-aircraft frequency for use anywhere in 
these United States and abroad as required. 

8. Where, in the opinion of the aircraft operators, the safety and efficiency 
of traffic flow would thereby be improved, established one-way traffic lanes into 
and out of airports to obtain positive lateral separation to the greatest extent 
possible. 

9. Where, in the opinion of the aircraft operators, the safety and efficiency of 
traffic flow would thereby be improved, establish unidirectional flow of air 
traffic over air routes. Such one-way airways should be established only 
where local analysis of the specific area dictates their advisability. It is further 
recommended that VFR traffic on such airways comply altitudewise with IFR 
traffic flow and that suitable regulations be drawn and that maps and charts 
adequately describe this type of operation. 

10. Actively pursue the evaluation of terminal area speed control in the pro- 
posed Washington high density traffic zone. (It was decided that no further 
action in the matter of speed limits for high-density terminal areas would be 
taken until results of the Washington tests were available for study.) 

11. Reevaluate VFR weather minimums and effect changes as dictated by 
present operating conditions. Focus on the problem outside controlled airspace 
where airline aircraft are making instrument approaches where there is no 
control zone and where private aircraft are flying just clear of clouds with 1 
mile visibility. It is recommended that 500 feet below clouds be required outside 
controlled airspace with the possibility of waivers for small airports needing 
relief and where no airline approaches are being made. It was further recom- 
mended that the horizontal cloud proximity minimum distance be increased 
from 2,000 feet to 1 mile. Discourage the practice on the part of air traffic 
controllers in the use of VFR restrictions to IFR flights. This practice should be 
resorted to only in cases where no other suitable traffic control procedure will 
accomplish the same objective and where undue delay would otherwise result. 

12. Develop a well organized educational program to enlighten the industry 
as to the seriousness of the VFR problem, and develop an improved awareness 
among air traffic control personnel. 

13. Continue the improvement in cockpit visibility through the establish- 
ment of minimum requirements and standards for all aircraft. 

14. Set up procedures to insure clean windshields. 

15. Investigate the advisability of requiring aircraft flying ‘1,000 feet on 
top” on an IFR clearance to report altitude so that ATC will be able to issue 
traffic information regarding such flights. 

The Airline VFR Committee, established 1 year ago, will continue its work 
on this project. The members of the committee were commended for their 
efforts during the past year. 
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{Information Bulletin, January 31, 1956, a Frasnpest Association of America, 
Washington, D. C.] 


AIRLINE PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION AND TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Air traffic control is expected to be much in the news. The enclosed important 
document is therefore sent you for your information and files. 

Please note that this particular document deals only with immediate evolution- 
ary steps. It does not deal with the program for a fully automatic air traffic 
control system, of which more will be heard later. 

WILLis PLAYER. 


AIRLINE PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION AND TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The program set forth below concerns itself with the requirement for imme- 
diate and evolutionary improvement of air navigation and traffic control. It is 
intended to outline those steps that must be taken to continuously expand the 
capacity of the system in order to keep pace with the growth of aviation—both 
civil and military. It permits discussion of specific action which can be presented 
to Members of Congress and other cognizant governmental officials and agencies. 
It lends itself to the support of specific fiscal programs which are required to 
implement the program. 

The program does not include long range, revolutionary items which are de- 
pendent on major research and development leading into automatic or semi- 
automatic systems. Neither does it attempt to cover many lesser items of equip- 
ment or procedures that are a part of the immediate programs. 


I. EXPANSION OF THE CONCEPT OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Air traffic control was born from a recognition of the collision problem asso- 
ciated with instrument flying. Subsequent growth in the volume of total traffic 
as well as the projection of the future, and the increasing speeds of aircraft have 
resulted in a situation where the “see and be seen” principle of aircraft separa- 
tion is rapidly becoming invalid. Accordingly, it is now apparent that the traffic 
control system must do more than protect instrument flights. It must be expanded 
to protect all traffic (with certain specific exceptions) regardless of weather. 

To do so is a long-range program, but the change of concept must be made at 
once with both planning and effort directed to this end. 


II, ESTABLISHMENT OF DIRECT COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN CONTROLLER AND PILOT 


The first prerequisite to any form of air-traffic control system is rapid, reliable 
communication. In the past, the method has been that of relay of intelligence 
between pilots and controllers through intermediate communications personnel. 
This practice is a serious impediment to effective operation, and must be elimi- 
nated. In the future, the form of communication may change but the direct 
access between the principals involved must be established and maintained. In 
the immediate future the system must be direct voice communication, expanded 
to encompass all traffic areas and serve all classes of aircraft. The required 
ground installations are of two general types: 

1. Local center installations—located at air route traffic-control centers and 
primarily serving a radius of 50 miles around that location. 

2. Peripheral installations, located remotely, but controlled from the center to 
cover the outlying portions of the center’s control area. 

(Each type of installation will require multiple channels in both VHF (for 
civil) and UHF (for military) frequency bands, ranging from 2 to 10, depending 
on the independent functions to be performed. ) 


III. COMPLETE SINGLE NAVIGATION SYSTEM 


Since the introduction of the very high frequency omnidirectional system as 
the basis of navigation, two limitations have plagued the traffic-control system 
from this standpoint: 

1. The continuance of the old low-frequency system to serve those aircraft 
not yet equipped for VOR operation, and to provide navigation coverage in those 
areas not yet implemented with VOR. 

2. The failure to implement the VOR system rapidly to (@) replace the old 
system, and (b) to keep pace with the new requirements of an expanding demand. 

The result of these deficiencies is the complication for both traffic controllers 
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and pilots working in the confusion of a poorly integrated dual system. Serious 
inefficiency is the natural product. The requirement is an accelerated program 
to install and commission a complete VOR network at the earliest possible 
date and to decommission the old system. 


IV. LONG-RANGE RADAR 


Experience has indicated that the use of radar is one of the more effective 
methods of coping with the rapidly expanding traffie-control problem that 
lends itself to early use. It has already contributed significantly to the expedi- 
tion of airport traffic. It promises great assistance also in two other areas: 
(@) multiple airport terminal areas, and (b) en route. 

The equipment used for single airports and known as airport surveillance 
radar (ASR) is generally adequate for its intended purpose. It is not, however, 
suitable for the multiple airport complex or for en route application because 
of its limited range, both in distance and altitude. 

Long-range radar (having a radius of at least 100 miles) must be provided to 
permit visual resolution of area and en route conflicts, particularly in the high- 
density areas. 

(Existing military radar can in part satisfy this requirement. To the extent 
possible, joint use of this equipment must be accomplished for reasons of 
economy. ) 

V. AIRPORT SURVEILLANCE RADAR 


Airport surveillance radar has been installed at a considerable number of the 
airports handling a significant volume of traffic and additional installations 
are scheduled. More of these are needed as rapidly as they can be acquired 
and installed. But in addition, many of the existing installations are not fully 
implemented. Each ASR is capable of providing two distinct services: (@) 
arrival control and (b) departure control. Most are now furnishing one or 
the other, but not both. This is due either to the lack of adequate radar scopes 
or insufficient personnel to accomplish both functions. Accordingly, additional 
scopes and/or personnel should be supplied to permit optimum use of the equip- 
ment, and thereby maximum efficiency and safety in the control of the air 
traffic for that area. 


VI. AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL BEACON SYSTEM 


Unfortunately, radar has certain inherent deficiencies which preclude its 
optimum use. These generally fall into the following categories : 

1. Presents a 2-dimensional picture of a 3-dimensional situation (does not show 
altitude). 

2. Is ineffective during periods of precipitation due to a resultant “clutter” 
on the scope. 

3. Does not “see” certain targets as well as others, due to varying size and 
shape of aircraft in flight. 

4. Does not readily lend itself to distinguishing one “target” from others, i. e., 
no specific identification. 

These limitations can be largely overcome by the addition of the beacon system 
(often called secondary radar). This device is installed in the aircraft and 
responds electrically to the radar ground interrogator rather than depending 
on a reflection of the aircraft surface. It has the result of increasing the power 
transmitter many times. It punches through precipitation clutter. The asso- 
ciated coding permits it to furnish altitude information, individual identification, 
and other information as determined by traffic controllers and/or air defense 
people. 

Implementation of this program requires both airborne and ground equipment. 
The CAA must furnish the ground installations and the airlines and other 
airspace users must install the airborne gear. 


VII. EXPANSION OF AIR-ROUTE TRAFFIC-CONTROL SERVICE 


The air-route traffic-control service now furnished by 26 ARTC centers has 
several deficiencies : 

1. Only designated control areas are afforded traffic-control protection. Many 
existing routes regularly traveled by the airlines, the military, and civil itinerant 
aircraft are outside these areas. No protection is given to these aircraft. Simi- 
larly, no protection is given to aircraft flying outside of the airways structure 
on a random basis, i. e., not following regularly followed routes. 
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2. Traffic-control service is afforded—even on the designated airways—only to 
aircraft flying in actual instrument weather conditions. No protection is given 
in VFR weather or, worst of all, borderline weather conditions (see item I 
above). 

8. The system cannot efficiently handle the traffic it intends to control and 
cannot begin to cope with the additional traffic it should control. 

Improvement of these deficiencies is dependent, not necessarily on the need for 
additional centers, but on general expansion of the area served and improved 
methods of handling the traffic. In addition to the particular devices named 
elsewhere in this paper, such as long-range radar, radar beacons, etc., center 
expansion must include better data display methods, improved data transfer (for 
passing information from one controller to another), and additional personnel. 
The traffic-control facilities have historically been short of adequate staffing to 
meet the growing demands. Provision for needed personnel has been running 
at least 2 years behind the requirement. 

Organized training of traffic-control people is also woefully inadequate. Sub- 
stantial training programs should be fostered to (@) provide competent people 
to fill new positions as they are made available, (0) to insure upgrading of 
personnel as competent eligibles for promotion to positions of greater authority 
and responsibility, and (c) to insure standardization and increased efficiency of 
the whole organization. 


VII, ADDITIONAL CONTROL TOWERS AND APPROACH-CONTROL SERVICE 


There are several thousand civil airports in the United States, of which the 
scheduled airlines serve approximately 550. Yet only 174 have a traffic-control 
tower. That is to say, that only at 174 airports do aircraft have the protection 
of ground direction when operating into, on, and out of these fields. At all other 
locations the pilot must watch out for other traffic, fit himself into the traffic 
pattern, judge when a landing or takeoff can be sandwiched in between other 
traffic, and be particularly vigilant of the other fellow, who is doing the same job 
of evaluation of the situation, but perhaps with conflicting determination as to 
the right action to take at any time. 

Economics will not permit a control tower at every airport. Many, however, 
are deserving of the service from a safety standpoint. 

One of the most important services of a control tower is called approach con- 
trol. This refers to the handling of aircraft operating into and out of an airport 
under instrument flight-rules conditions. It provides safe and orderly direction 
for instrument approaches and instrument departures, as well as the orienta- 
tion procedures between en route and landing or departing aircraft. This service 
complements the air-route traffic-control service in the terminal areas, making 
possible such effective procedures as timed approaches, radar-departure and 
radar-arrival procedures, and near-simultaneous landings and takeoffs, all of 
which permit reduced intervals between landings from something on the order 
of 10 minutes (under center remote control) to 2 to 8 minutes, and eliminates 
almost all delays to departures. Additional approach-control service is a require- 
ment for an improved traffic-control system and should be a part of every control 
tower’s service. Approach- and departure-control service is not a local function, 


as many persons believe, but is an integral part of the total traffic-control system. 


IX. RAPCONS AND RATCCS 


The deficiencies of the air traffic control system adversely affect the military 
as well as the scheduled airlines. In an effort to improve their situation in part, 
the Air Force and Navy have instituted programs to furnish supplementary 
traffic control at many military terminals, operated by military personnel with 
military equipment. These installations are called RAPCONS (Radar Approach 
Control) by the Air Force and RATCCS (Radar Air Traffic Control Centers) 
by the Navy. Although named differently, they are essentially the same and 
correspond to CAA approach control towers equipped with radar (ASR). 
Since military airports in the large majority of cases are at or near civil airports, 
and military flying is conducted in the same airspace as civil flying, the RAPCONS 
and RATCCS must embrace both types of traffic if they are to be operationally 
effective. But the responsibility for traffic control is, by governmental statute, 
that of the CAA. Further, only by the single responsibility and action of one 
agency can optimum efficiency be attained. Accordingly, the CAA should operate 
the RAPCONS and RATCCS as part of the Federal airway system. The military 
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are agreeable to their doing so. The military are not desirous of getting into the 
traffic-control business, but do'so only because the service is needed and not 
furnished by CAA. 


X. BETTER AIRPORTS AND GREATER AIRPORT CAPACITY 


In all dynamic activities, obsolescence’ is one of the greatest handicaps. 
This is especially true of airports. Those built for early mail planes or even 
trimotored Fords were not satisfactory for DC-3’s. And DC-—3 airports were not 
adequate for Constellations or DC-7’s. Nor will DC-7 airports be adequate for 
jet liners. So frequent airport-improvement programs must be undertaken to 
insure: adequate runway length for the higher speeds of newer design, adequate 
strength for ever-increasing weight, and better obstruction clearance in the sur- 
rounding areas for insured safety. 

But an airport is more than an adequate runway with sufficient length, 
strength, and obstruction clearance—much more. It is a terminal that must 
accommodate many aircraft, thousands of passengers, hundreds of employees, 
service vehicles, freight trucks, passenger limousines, taxicabs, automobiles, post 
offices, express offices, freight terminals, aircraft servicing hangars, fuel tank 
farms, and many other related activities. 

So the airport proper must be designed first of all to cope with the aircraft 
volume demand. Multiple runways must be provided, as required, not only to 
accommodate variable wind directions, but to permit a steady flow of aircraft 
both inbound and outbound, without seriously impeding operation of others. 
Improved taxiways must permit rapid clearance of runways used by landing 
aircraft so they are available promptly for the next aircraft. Departing air- 
craft must have ready access to departure runways without encountering a 
traffic snarl on the way. Taxiway systems must be flexible so that aircraft 
destined to or from one part of the airport, will not be a bottleneck to those 
moving to other locations. 

Vehicular traffic must have adequate roadways to insure efficient handling 
of their assignments and at the same time not be in conflict with aircraft moving 
on the airport surface. 


XI. AIRPORT LIGHTING AND APPROACH LIGHTING 


In spite of the great advances in instrument operation, the landing of aircraft— 
the final completion of the flight—is still dependent on the ability of the pilot to 
see the runway and safely put the ship on the ground. To insure this under 
adverse conditions, visual aids must be provided. 

These aids are of two types—high-intensity approach lights, and high-in- 
tensity runway lights. Approach lights extend out from the end of the runway 
toward the approaching aircraft and serve to (1) locate the runway, (2) 
give instant recognition of the runway alinement and the distance before touch- 
down, and (3) to be a guide to the runway itself. 

Runway lights are a continuation of the visual guidance to the runway, and 
must be of comparable quality of brilliance to preclude visual adjustment at 
the critical time of touchdown, and at the same time not be blinding. They 
must delineate the total area available for safe landing (or takeoff) in a dis- 
tinctive manner to avoid confusion with nonusable areas, 

Supplementary taxiway lighting must show distinctly areas of ingress and 
egress to the runway, as well as mark the ground lanes to terminal or hangar 
areas. 


EXHIBIT 7 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION IN THE ENFORCEMENT OF AIR- 
SAFETY REGULATIONS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS, 


January 18, 1956. 
MEMORANDUM 


To: Senate and House Interstate. and Foreign Commerce Committees. 
Subject: Federal-State cooperation in the enforcement of air-safety regulations. 


The rebirth and rapid expansion of general aviation in the immediate post- 


World War II years created a number of problems in the field of safety 
enforcement. 
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On the one hand, the Civil Aeronautics Administration was attempting to 
prosecute violators of civil air regulations with a staff entirely inadequate in 
size to even start the job. On the other, the States were finding themselves 
compelled to. protect the welfare of their ‘citizens by State regulation, through 
State police and State courts. 

The net result was long delay in Federal actions, some conflict in regulations, 
and occasional double prosecution for the same offense. 

In July of 1950 a meeting was held in Washington between the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association, Air Transport Association, and the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials to see what could be done about this situation. 

It was soon agreed that the services of State and local police were essential 
for prompt and effective enforcement, and that adoption by the States of Federal 
civil air regulations would provide for uniformity: Unfortunately, this simple 
solution. had to be rejected because many State constitutions forbid incorpora- 
tion of Federal regulations by reference. 

However, agreement was reached on general principles, and after many further 
meetings and drafts of proposals, a Statement of Policy With Respect to Federal- 
State Cooperation Enforcement Program * was approved by NASAO on February 
8, 1951, and by the CAB and CAA on February 16, 1951.’ 

Essentially, this provided that the primary responsibility for enforcing safety 
regulations against scheduled air carriers, and operators of aircraft weighing 
over 12,500 pounds, would rest with the Federal Government, and for all others 
with the States. There was to be no duplicate prosecution for the same offense, 
and uniformity was to be sought through encouraging adoption by the few States 
not having already done so of the principles of the Uniform State Aeronautics 
Commission Act. 

The agreement was soon implemented,® and worked well. (It is still working 
well in the Northeastern States, and perhaps elsewhere. ) 

On December 19, 1952, the Chairman of the CAB,‘ notified NASAO that, 
because of the position the Federal Government had taken in the Cedarhurst 
case, the CAB and CAA would have to withdraw from the agreement. 

At a meeting in Dallas in October 1955, NASAO, after considering a discussion 
of the Cedarhurst case and its implications presented by the writer at Norman, 
Okla., on October 7, 1955,5 voted to urge upon CAB and CAA a reconstitution of 
the agreement.° We have not yet heard from the CAB, but on December 8 the 
Administrator of the CAA * turned down our proposal. 

It is our strong feeling that this whole matter can best be handled by agree- 
ment as before. However, if it cannot, we believe that the problem should be 
considered in connection with any major revision of Federal statutes dealing 
with the control and regulation of flying, and are informing you of it for that 
reason. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
AVIATION OFFICIALS, 
By Crocker Snow. 


ENCLOSURE 


Approved by NASAO February 8, 1951. 
Approved by CAB and CAA February 9, 1951. 


STATEMENT oF PoLicy WITH RESPECT TO FEDERAL -STATE COOPERATION 
ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM 


To carry forward the cooperative Federal-State enforcement program the fol- 
lowing principles and procedures are established : 

1. In. the execution of the joint Federal-State enforcement program responsi- 
bility for enforcement action will be divided as follows: 

(a) The Federal Government shall have primary responsibility for enforce- 
ment action in the case of: (1) All violations of all types committed by any 


1Statement of Policy With Respect %: Foteant Pinte Cooperation Enforcement Program. 
2 Letter from Mr. Rentzel, weeny Tan 

8 CAA-Legal Polic Directive No. 2 loeeieed 

‘Letter from Mr. Ryan to Mr. McLau aghiin, December 19, 1952. 

5 Property Rights in Seashoce by Crocker Snow. 

®° NASAO Resolution. No. 

Letter to Mr. Moore trom F. B. Lee, December 8, 1955. 
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individual or operator not arising out of the actual piloting or navigation of an 
aircraft; (2) all violations committed by scheduled operators or their personnel 
when the violation occurred in the course of their employment; and (3) all vio- 
lations committed by persons operating aircraft of 12,500 pounds or over. 

(5) States participating in the joint Federal-State enforcement program shall 
have primary responsibility for enforcement action in connection with all other 
violations arising out of the actual piloting or navigation of aircraft. 

2. The NASAO will advise the Civil Aeronautics Administration of those States 
which desire to participate in the joint Federal-State enforcement program. The 
NASAO (or each individual State desiring to participate in the joint Federal- 
_ State enforcement program) will advise the appropriate regional office of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration at least annually of the extent of the enforce- 
ment program of the State. If such program does not provide for complete en- 
forcement action by the State in the area for which it has primary responsibility, 
such deficiencies will be specifically indicated so that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration will have available to it, accurate information as to those areas in 
which it may expect effective State participation in enforcement activity and can 
determine the extent of Federal enforcement activity necessary in providing a 
complete program in such States. 

8. Each State participating in the joint Federal-State enforcement program 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration shall work out with the regional office 
of the CAA detailed instructions to their representatives covering, among other 
things, the following subjects: 

(@)A clear definition of the types of violation cases to be handled by State 
action, the types of cases to be handled by Federal action, and the types of cases 
to be handled by joint action; 

(0) The agreement of procedures establishing the responsibility for investiga- 
tion of reported violations and extent of enforcement action; and, 

(c) Procedures for reporting to the district offices of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration all violations and action taken by State officials within the State 
and similar procedures whereby officials of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will report to the State organizations all violations and action therein of interest 
to the particular State. 

4. Enforcement processes of the Federal Government will be made available to 
official State aeronautical organizations for the handling of those violations occur- 
ring within their States, which, because of the circumstances of the case, should 
be more appropriately handled by the Federal Government. To this end, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration will accept any complaint requesting appropri- 
ate enforcement action submitted by any State official authorized by the appro- 
priate State aeronautical agency. If it appears that Federal enforcement action 
is warranted, such action will be taken by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

5. The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics will issue instructions to his avia- 
tion safety agents, authorizing them to effect emergency suspension of airmen 
certificates upon the request of authorized representatives of appropriate State 
aeronautical agency whenever the circumstances complained of by the State rep- 
resentatives fall within established policy for the imposition of emergency sus- 
pension, and the aviation safety agent is satisfied that sufficient evidence is avail- 
able to justify such action. 

6. Civil aviation should be controlled by a single code of safety regulations. 
Every effort should be made by the State and Federal organizations concerned 
with the regulation of civil aviation to achieve this objective. 

In recognition of legal obstacles which may exist in some States at the present 
time, the State aeronautical organization in any such State where such difficul- 
ties are present will undertake to have a study made of its State laws to deter- 
mine whether its participation in a joint Federal-State enforcement program can 
be accomplished without the adoption of State regulations duplicating or cover- 
ing the same subjects as do the Federal safety regulations. 

Wherever possible, this objective should be accomplished by the adoption by 
the States of section 13 of the Uniform State Aeronautics Commission Act. If 
this particular statute would be invalid under a State constitution, every effort 
should be made to devise a similar statutory provision or other measure to ac- 
complish the objective without the necessity for adoption of State safety regula- 
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tions.’ In those States where, as a result of a formal opinion of the Attorney 
General or court decisions, it appears impossible for the State to effectively 
participate in the joint Federal-State enforcement program without adoption by 
the State of safety regulations, the CAA will cooperate with the States in his 
joint enforcement program so long as the State regulations are not inconsistent 
with or contrary to the safety regulations of the Federal Government. 

7. The legal staffs of the appropriate Federal agencies, in cooperation with 
appropriate representatives of the NASAO will draft an appropriate model act 
for adoption by the States which provides for the imposition of a civil, rather 
than a criminal penalty for violations of the “careless and reckless operation” 
type statute. 

8. The agencies represented on the Committee should study the feasibility of 
and draft appropriate legislation to provide for a unified regulatory enforcement 
program for State and Federal Governments. This program should provide for 
a single enforcement action insofar as this is legally possible to include both the 
imposition of a monetary penalty and the suspension or revocation of certificates 
issued pursuant to the Civil Aeronautics Act. 


ENCLOSURE 2 


Civi. AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, February 16, 1951. 
Mr. Crocker Snow, 
President, Natiotnal Associatiton of State Aviatiton Officials, 
Care of Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission, Rast Boston, Mass. 


Dear Crocker: I was very much pleased to hear through members of the 
Board’s staff that on February 8, 1951, your board of directors adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing, except for 1 or 2 relatively minor changes, the proposed 
NASAO/CAA/CAB “Statement of Policy With Respect to Federal-State Coopera- 
tion Enforcement Program” in the form which I indicated the Board had ap- 
proved in my letter to you of October 27, 1950. As I understand it, the resolution 
referred to approves the Board’s language for paragraph 6 of the policy state- 
ment, including our proposed new footnote, on condition that the footnote be 
amended by insertion of the word “Federal” between the word “serious” and 
the word “constitutional,” and that the last sentence in the body of paragraph 6 
of the preceding draft (dropped out in the Board’s version) be restored. 

The Board has considered the matter and has decided that both of these sug- 
gested changes are acceptable. 

As you know, the deletion referred to was not intended by the Board as a sub- 
stantive change, but was only a matter of underscoring the basic principle that 
no State is to employ the device of issuing safety regulations except to overcome 
a definite legal obstacle to participation in the program. It is understood that 
restoration of the language in question does not alter this principle, and it is 
believed that the new footnote makes this amply clear. It is further understood 
that any State finding it necessary to issue a safety regulation will consult with 
the Federal Government beforehand to insure that such regulation will not be 
inconsistent with or contrary to the Federal regulations and that the States will 
amend any such regulations promptly as required to keep them in line with the 
Federal regulations. 

The Board is delighted that agreement has finally been reached on the wording 
of the policy statement, and hereby formally endorses the policy statement in 
the form attached hereto (all agreed changes having been incorporated therein). 
It is our hope that this program will be effectively implemented in as many 
States as possible in the very near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. W. RENTZEL, Chairman. 


1In the opinion of the Board and the Administrator, adoption by the States of any air 
safety regulation embodying a safety standard differing from the corresponding provisions 
of the Civil Air Regulations would raise serious (Federal) constitutional < ons, Ac- 
cordingly, the Board and the Administrator invite any State which finds it necessary to 
adopt an air safety regulation to consult with them prior to adoption to assure the greatest 
possible degree of uniformity with the Civil Air Regulaticns and to reduce to a minimum 
the extent of State regulations. 
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EXNcLosvure 3 
Civiz AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Legal Policy Directive No. 21 (Revised), May 25, 1951 


Subject : State enforcement action. 

1. It is the policy of the Civil Aeronautics Administration to encourage State 
aeronautical agencies to handle safety enforcement cases of local concern. Where 
local officials have undertaken enforcement action against the violator, concur- 
rent, similar action by CAA would only serve to embarrass and discredit the 
action taken by the State agency. Consequently, where a local court has imposed 
a fine, the regional attorney shall not seek an additional money penalty by a civil 
penalty letter to the violator. Where the penalty imposed by the local authorities 
is obviously inadequate or the State officials recommend additional sanctions, 
CAA action will be limited to suspension or revocation proceedings. 

2. MOP 1-3 instructs aviation safety agents to submit information concerning 
the action taken by local authorities whenever they submit any report of a viola- 
tion. Where the action taken by State or local authorities is considered by the 
regional attorney and aviation safety personnel to be an adequate penalty for the 
type of violation involved, the regional attorney will send the violator a letter 
advising him that in consideration of the enforcement action already taken by the 
State or local authorities, the Civil Aeronautics Administration will take no 
further action in the matter. A copy of the form letter to be employed for this 
purpose is attached. 

3. Regional attorneys and aviation safety personnel shall encourage the estab- 
lishment of reciprocal arrangements for exchange of enforcement information 
with the State aeronautical agencies in their region. 


R. EB. ELWEL.z, General Couinsel. 


ENCLOSURE 4 


Civia AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, December 19, 1952. 


Mr. JosepH K. McLAUGHLIN, 
President, National Association of State Aviation Officials, 
Capital Airport, Springfield, Il. 

Dear Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: I am writing to you on behalf of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to call your attention to certain matters involved in the litigation growing 
out of the efforts of Cedarhurst to regulate air traffic over its boundaries, which 
have a necessary relationship to the problem of the sphere of State activity 
generally in this field, and to the statement of policy with respect to Federal- 
State cooperation enforcement program. 

As you may know, the village of Cedarhurst, Long Island, N. Y., enacted an 
ordinance which in substance makes unlawful operation of any aircraft over 
the village at an altitude of less than 1,000 feet, or the maintenance of any 
approach or control zone over the village at an altitude of less than 1,000 feet. 
The ordinance provides criminal penalties for its violation, and is applicable to, 
among others, personnel of the Civil Aeronautics Administration directing 
traffic in and out of Idlewild Airport. In conference between the village au- 
thorities, airlines operating at the airport, the Port of New York Authority, and 
other interested groups, the village made clear its intention to vigorously en- 
force the ordinance by the prosecution of all persons violating its provisions. 

The passage of this ordinance has been a matter of great concern to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics Administrator. It is not 
possible in the course of normal safe operations in and out of Idlewild Airport 
to comply with the ordinance. Consequently the ordinance must result either in 
impairment of the standards of safety promulgated by the Board and the 
Administrator or in the abandonment of certain of the runways of the airport. 
This latter course could ultimately result in such limitation of the use of the air- 
port as to seriously impair its availability for interstate and foreign air commerce, 
since other communities in and around Idlewild have been threatening to adopt 
similar ordinances which might affect the use of other runways. Furthermore, 
if the ordinance were allowed to stand, it is not difficult to understand that 
other communities throughout the country might adopt such regulations, and 
threaten the safety of or greatly hinder the movement or air traffic. 
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The airlines using Ildewild Airport and the Port of New York Authority 
began proceedings in the United States District Court for the Eastern District 
of New York to enjoin the operation and enforcement of the ordinance on the 
ground of its invalidity in the face of Federal regulation. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Civil Aeronautics Administration intervened in this litigation 
to protect the Federal interests involved. After a hearing before the court a 
preliminary injunction was issued enjoining the operation and enforcement 
of the ordinance pending ultimate disposition of the suit. The court in its opinion, 
a copy of which is attached hereto, found that (1) the Federal Government had 
preempted the field in which the ordinance operates, (2) the ordinance was in 
conflict with Federal regulations, and (3) the ordinance constituted a burden 
on interstate commerce. ‘Thereafter the village of Cedarhurst appealed the grant 
of this temporary injunction to the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. 

In the preparation of the brief on appeal on behalf of the Government, which 
brief reflects the joint views of the Board, the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics and the Department of Justice, one of the legal problems with which 
it was necessary to deal was that of the extent to which Federal law had 
preempted the field of air safety regulation. This problem was clearly in issue 
because of the lower court’s ruling thereon. After a careful review of the 
Supreme Court decisions on the subject of Federal preemption of regulatory 
fields, the conclusion was reached that the field of air traffic rules present a 
situation in which Congress has initiated Federal regulation through section 
601 (a) (7) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, and that the Board and the Adminis- 
trator pursuant to such legislation have adopted comprehensive regulations 
covering the subject matter, thus preempting the field to the exclusion of 
regulation of the same subject matter by States or political subdivisions thereof. 
The effect of this position, if sustained by the court, would be to exclude State 
regulation of air traffic and air navigation, including minimum altitudes of 
flight, except to the extent that there might be identified separable regulatory 
areas not regulated by the Federal Government. It is important to emphasize 
that this relates only to air trafiic rules, and has no necessary effect upon other 
areas affecting air safety. 

We are advising you at this time of this matter because of the relationship 
which the decision may have to the statement of policy with respect to Federal- 
State cooperation enforcement program approved by the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials on February 8, 1951, and by the Board and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration on February 9, 1951, and particularly paragraph 6 
thereof. Before reaching the position with respect to Federal preemption of 
air traffic regulation which is taken in its brief, the Board gave careful consider- 
ation to the statement of policy in the interest of continuing to adhere thereto 
to the fullest extent possible consistently with sound legal principles. While we 
do not believe that such statement involves any commitments by the Board not 
to present to the court its view of the law when such issue is squarely presented 
in litigation before the court, and indeed the footnote to paragraph 6 of the state- 
ment recognizes the possible existence of serious legal questions of, the very 
nature presented by the Cedarhurst ordinance, if the Board’s view of the law 
should prevail, the separate adoption of municipal or State regulations govern- 
ing air traffic would be precluded. To the extent that this may be regarded as 
inconsistent with the statement of policy, the Board must advise you that it can 
no longer adhere thereto. 

As already indicated, the Board believes that this represents the sound legal 
conclusion which necessarily follows from the provisions of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act, the regulations issued by the Board and the Administrator pursuant to 
the act, and the imperative need for a single, uniform code of regulation of air 
traffic, which necessity was recognized in the statement. Recent events demon- 
strate the great difficulty, if not impossibility, of maintaining a single, uniform 
code in the areas where this is necessary unless the promulgation of regulations 
is vested in a single source. 

The Board desires again to emphasize that its position relates only to the 
subject matter of air traffic rules in air commerce as encompassed in section 601 
(a) (7) of the act, and does not affect existing procedures and practices in 
other areas of air safety, where the same compelling need: for uniformity does 
not exist and the Board and the Administrator have not found it necessary or 
appropriate to undertake comprehensive regulation of the subject matter, even 
though statutory power to do so may exist. 
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The Board remains desirous of cooperating with the NASAO to the fullest 
extent possible in relation to all matters affecting air safety, and is prepared 
to consider with you any measures, including possible Federal legislation, which 
may be deemed appropriate to provide for the participation of the States at the 
State level in the enforcement of air traffic rules in air commerce in the manner 
and to the extent that this can be accomplished consistently with the need for a 
single uniform code of regulation on this subject matter. 

The matters set forth herein have been discussed with the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics. He has authorized me to advise you that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration concurs in the views expressed by the Board herein. In 
addition, the Administrator specifically wishes me to advise you that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration also will cooperate with the NASAO and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to the fullest extent possible in relation to all matters affect- 
ing air safety, and is prepared to take the same steps in achieving this objective 
as those suggested by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
OSWALD RYAN, Chairman. 


ENCLOSURE 5 


[Presented at the National Airports Conference, Norman, Okla., by Crocker 
Snow, director, Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission, October 7, 1955] 


Property RIGHTS IN AIRSPACE 


This subject is usually considered primarily as a legal one—it has a long case 
history as such. Perhaps fortunately, I’m not a lawyer, and can therefore more 
easily look at it as a practical matter, and discuss its application to the various 
aeronautical activities covered by the members of NASAC, 

It has been my experience that many red hot arguments develop only because 
the protagonists turn out not to have been arguing about the same thing. So 
this won't happen today, let’s start with a definition. Then you will know what 
I am talking about, even if I don’t. 

To me, a property right in the airspace means the right, protected by law, of 
a person to possess, occupy, or dispose of, a space above the surface of the earth; 
to collect for an invasion of this right by an action in trespass; and to be fairly 
compensated for a public taking of all or part thereof. Now I’m afraid that 
many people confuse this with sovereignty in the airspace, which is a quite dif- 
ferent thing that I am going into later, both to round out the picture, and be- 
cause that is the issue in the Cedarhurst case. 

Most of our long-established laws and customs came originally from England, 
where, before the day of balloons and airplanes, it was generally agreed that a 
landowner owned all the space straight up to the heavens above. Even at that 
time, Queen Elizabeth, in a letter to the Spanish Ambassador, said, “The use of 
the sea and the air is common to all.” I rather suspect, however, that she was 
interested mostly in the Spanish Navy, and threw in the air as something that 
eat buttress her position, since no one cared enough at that time to argue 
about it. 

In any event, the problem was. relatively academic until the 20th century, 
when the development of the airplane, its great value to society, and its ability 
to follow the shortest path between all points on the earth, led to a reevaluation of 
the ancient precept, cujus est solum ejus est usque ad coelum. 

One of the earlier modifications came in my home State, where much aviation 
law and legislation has originated. In 1929, the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
in the Harry Worcester Smith case, limited private landownership of airspace 
“to all reasonable heights above the underlying land,” pointing out that, “in 
the absence of controlling police regulations, one may erect a structure upon 
his land as high as he desires and is able.” 

In 1946, the United States Supreme Court still further reduced, in the Causby 
case, the landowner’s historically unlimited estate. Conceding that the land- 
owner owns “at least as much of the space above the ground as he can occupy or 
use in connection with the land,” the Court went on to find that—“The airspace, 
apart from the immediate reaches above the land, is part of the public domain,” 
and “Flights over private land are not a taking, unless they are so low and so 
frequent as to be a direct and immediate interference with the enjoyment and 
use of the land.” 


83506—57—66 
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So far as I know, this is the most recent judicial determination on the subject. 
In spite of the multitude of ponderous phrases contained in this and other court 
decisions, I can’t find any great change from the ancient doctrine, as qualified by 
Queen Bess’ dictum that the use of the air is common to all. 

What, as a practical matter, does all this mean to those of us in the business 
of aviation? 

State aviation officials have many responsibilities in the air and on the ground, 
and deal constantly with State and municipal governments and legislatures. We 
very rarely find any conflict between en route flights and property rights. When 
we do, there is almost always a violation of State or Federal regulations involved, 
and the case winds up in the criminal, rather than the civil, courts. 

It’s landings and takeoffs that count, which means airports; and unless an 
airport includes a considerable amount of land beyond its runways, or is fortu- 
nate enough to be surrounded by water or public property, there is almost certain 
to be at least an occasional invasion of private property rights by pilots when 
approaching to land, or departing after takeoff. 

In addition to the annoying and expensive possibility of trespass suits, this is 
fundamentally of first importance because— 

(a) The threat of such a situation may persuade responsible officials to 
give up the idea of a necessary airport, or taxing bodies to refuse to raise 
the money needed to build it; or 

(b) Public pressure may force an existing airport to be closed. 

Does this mean that we should try to have the law changed? I think not; and 
by all means, let’s not fall for the idea that we either can or should rely on 
regulations, either Federal, State, or local, to legalize a trespass upon, or a taking 
ef, private property. Down that road lies a form of life against which we have 
fought several wars. 

When the county in which I live decided to widen the highway by my land, 
it took, by virtue of its power of eminent domain, an easement, which gives that 
portion of the general public that is complying with pertinent laws a right to use 
it for highway purposes, but for no other. In return, I became entitled to collect 
a sum of money for any damage I may have sustained. This principle is fol- 
lowed when railroads, bridges, and similar adjunct to surface transportation 
are established. It is available to any public airport authority, and, provided 
air easements are taken early in the game, and do not conflict with the uSe to 
which adjacent land is then being put, damages should be nominal. 

Another remedy, which rests on the police power, is that of obstruction zoning. 
This is a method of attacking the problem from below and prohibiting such use of 
the airspace in line with runways as would interfere with safe landing. I think, 
using the Causby decision as precedent, that if a land owner is unable to occupy 
the airspace above a specified glide slope because of zoning restrictions, he would 
have a hard time proving a trespass in such space. 

The power to take easements, and to zone against obstructions, is or can easily 
be made, available to all public airports. Unfortunately the same is not true of 
privately owned airports, many of which are of great value to the country. A 
few of our States, by special legislation, permit obstruction zoning of privately 
owned commercial airports, approved as a part of the State airport network by 
the State aeronautics commission. We recommend this wherever it is constitu- 
tional, but my personal feeling is that most commercial airports require the cloak 
of public ownership for many reasons, the most important of which is that their 
direct effects and operational area extend well beyond their geographical bound- 
aries. 

To wrap up property rights in airspace, then, we believe— 

(a) That a landowner has an exclusive right to some indeterminate 
amount of airspace above the ground which at least includes what he occu- 
pies or uses, and perhaps what he might reasonably expect to occupy or use. 

(b) That the public interest requires a free right of transit through por- 
tions of the airspace, including the right to descend to the ground at stra- 
tegically placed airports. 

(c) That where there is a conflict between (a) and (b) which cannot be 
resolved by mutual agreement, the remedy of eminent domain or zoning 
should be used. 

(d) That good planning involves the inclusion of clear zones, air ease- 
ments, or obstruction zoning before an airport, or new runways on an old 
airport, are built. 

(e) That no basic change in the property relationship between landowner 
and aviator, beyond that which can be acomplished by eminent domain or 
under the police power, is desirable or necessary. 
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It’s not as simple to arrive at a similarly specific conclusion as to sovereignty. 

It seems to me that the Massachusetts Supreme Court, in the preamble to its 
decision in the Smith case, gave us a prtyy good platform to start from, when the 
court said “It is essential to the safety of sovereign States that they possess 
jurisdiction to control the airspace above their territories. It seems to us to 
rest on the obvious practical necessity of self-protection. Every government 
completely sovereign in character must possess power to prevent from entering its 
contines those whom it determines to be undesirable. That power extends to the 
exclusion from the air of all hostile persons or demonstrations, and to the regu- 
lation of passage through the air of all persons in the interests of the public wel- 
fare and the safety of those on the face of the earth. This jurisdiction was vested 
in this Commonwealth when it became a sovereign State on its separation from 
Great Britain. So far as concerns interstate commerce, postal service, and 
some other matters, jurisdiction over passage through the air regulation in large 
part was surrendered to the United States by the adoption of the Federal 
Consitution.”’ 

It became easy to forget, in the generation of emergencies and wars we have 
just survived, that the United States is a creature of 48 sovereign States, that it 
derives its authority solely from the Constitution, and that so-called Federal 
funds are nothing but the diluted capital of its citizens or a portion of the 
earnings of the country’s taxpayers. 

After the Constitution, which was written by representatives of the original 
States, was adopted, it became a model for truly liberal nations throughout the 
world and, in recent years, the target of prospective dictators abroad and at home. 
We in the States are completely satisfied that our system of government has 
worked better than any alternative that has been tried or suggested. Conse- 
quently, we insist that this particular problem, and any other, be solved in com- 
plete accord with our Constitution. 

In discussions of State-Federal relationships, there is always, and quite natu- 
rally, much consideration of Federal statutes and congressional intent. How- 
ever, it’s notable that the more ardent advocates of Federal supremacy either 
have forgotten, or conveniently gloss over the fact that only such actions of 
Congress as are consistent with the Constitution have any legal force, although 
they may have a considerable transitory effect. 

We also hear a good deal about “preemption of the field.” I can’t find anything 
in the Constitution which gives the Federal Union the right to usurp any preroga- 
tive of the States just because it wants to cover the waterfront in any particular 
subject. Most of our really good preempters, like Hitler, Peron, Stalin, et al., 
have gone, thank the Lord, to their just rewards. 

Where does this leave us? 

The United States has clearly the power and obligation to make regulations 
governing interstate air commerce, whether they be economic or safety. 

Each State has an equally valid duty and right to regulate, under its police 
power, the flight of aircraft over its territory to the extent that such flight 
directly affects the health, safety, or welfare of its citizens. 

Besides being good constitutional law, this is practical politics in action. 
The Finletter report, realistic in its approach, says, apropos of State enforce- 
ment and participation in Federal aviation policy, “the postwar expansion of 
personal aviation has made impossible the direct Federal enforcement of Civil 
Air Regulations without the creation of a large and cumbersome Federal policing 
agency. Rather than expanding the Federal payroll, the Commission recom- 
mends that the Civil Aeronautics Act be amended to authorize State aviation 
officials or courts to enforce the noncarrier safety regulations of the Federal 
Government.” If airport neighbors in general could get no relief from the 
noise, nusiance, or physical hazard of low flying airplanes through their local 
municipal and State enforcement agencies, but had to go to Washington to 
sweat out the attendant redtape, they would unquestionably take the only other 
remaining course—put the offending airport out of business. 

Actually, and despite a good deal of intelligent opinion to the contrary, I don’t 
believe that the Congress has ever attempted, constitutionally or otherwise, to 
assume complete sovereignty. As pointed out by NASAO’s able legal counsel, 
Madeline Dinu, in volume 17 of the Journal of Air Law and Commerce, the Civil 
Aeronautics Act .of 1938 merely declares that the United States has national 
sovereignty ; i. e., jurisdiction over all the airspace above the United States as 
opposed to any other nation. This opinion is borne out by a provision of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926,.still in effect, which recognizes the right of the sev- 
eral States to establish airspace reservations, provided they do not conflict with 
any civil or military airway. 
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What we are concerned with here is internal, not external, sovereignty, and’ 
I am satisfied that both constitutional and practical considerations dictate that 
there must be some areas of concurrent jurisdiction between the individual 
States and the Union of States. 

How can this partnership best be worked out? 

First of all, regulations which pilots must obey should be as uniform through- 
out the country as it is possible to make them. 

It has often been suggested, as in the Finletter report, that the way to do 
this is for the States to adopt or enforce Federal regulations. Unfortunately, 
many State constitutions, including my own, prohibit this simple solution. Fur- 
thermore, we have from time to time found it necessary to regulate in fields 
not touched by the Department of Commerce; notably antinoise patterns in the 
early postwar years. Actually, this is not too much of a problem, since of 41 
State ag ncies that have a statutory obligation to make and enforce aeronautical 
regulations, 33 are required to see that their regulations are not inconsistent 
with any pertinent Federal regulations. 

We b lieve that adoption of all the principles of the Uniform State Aeronautics 
Act by all the States, which we recommend, will take care of this first require- 
ment. 

Second, there should be no overlapping of enforcement—no double jopardy. 

This we think can only be brought about by agreement between the States 
and the United States. Several years ago, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials together subscribed to a joint cooperative enforcement agreement 
designed to accomplish just this. We think it worked well, and in many States, 
including Massachusetts, we still subscribe to it. However, because of the posi- 
tion it has taken in the Cedarhurst case, the Civil Aeronautics Board has felt 
oblig d to withdraw. 

We believe that a renewal of the this agreement, and its conscientious imple- 
mentation by all concerned, will meet the second prerequisite. 

This brings us to the Cedarhurst case, which couldn’t have happened in 33 
States, and probably wouldn’t have happened in 8 others. 

Th: members of NASAC are unanimous in deploring the idea of air-traffic 
regulation by a municipality, unless incident to its ownership and operation of 
an airport, and then only if subject to approval by a responsible State agency. 
Had the issue been conitined to the ordinance of the village of Cedarhurst, we 
would have taken no part. However, the plaintiffs went infinitely further, and 
took the opportunity to present arguments justifying a finding that the Federal 
Government had the sole right to regulate the flight of aircraft regardless of 
how low, how reckless, or how dangerous to the life, welfare, or property of the 
citizens of the State in which the flight took place. 

This we could not buy. We thought it poor law, and equally important, we 
felt that the end product of such a philosophy would be harmful to aviation— 
would make public support for airport development and operation even more 
difficult than it is today. 

The Cedarhurst decision is now history. Stripped of its obiter dicta it finds 
invalid a village ordinance which directs a pilot to do one thing at the same 
time that a Federal regulation orders him to do something different. Thirty- 
three of our State legislatures have already said substantially the same thing, 
and we hope that the rest will soon. The court’s discussion of Federal pre- 
eminence in the field of air regulation is not, in the opinion of counsel for the 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission, binding on anyone. The whole business 
brings to mind Voltaire’s characterization of a weighty tome as containing 
“much that is new, and much that is true. Unfortunately that which is new is 
not true, and that which is true is not new.” 

NASAO has long been of the opinion that Congress should clearly define the 
line of demarkation between Federal and State jurisdiction in the airspace. 
We so testified before the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce when the omnibus aviation bill was being heard last spring, and, as a 
result, I was invited by the committee's learned chief of staff, Ed Sweeney, who 
is also editor of the Journal of Air Law and Commerce, to draft an appropriate 
amendment. He must have had his tongue in his cheek. 

My complete failure to arrive at anything sensible at that time, together 
with my enforced cogitation as a prelude to putting my thoughts on paper, has 
made me wonder if perhaps the trouble was not with the interpretation and 
administration of the law, rather than with the law itself. 
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Representative Smith of Virginia has filed House 3 which reads: “No act of 
‘Congress. shall be construed as indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such act contains an express provision to 
‘that effect. No act of Congress shall be construed as invalidating a provision 
of State law which would be valid in the absence of such act, unless there 
is a direct and positive conflict between an express provision of such act and 
such provision of the State law so that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” ‘The house of delegates of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting in Philadelphia, went on record as favoring enactment 
of this bill. 

If Congress will clear up the matter of preemption along the lines suggested 
in House 3, and all of the administrators and lawyers on the Federal payroll 
will in the future adhere to the President’s expressed policy on Federal-State 
relationship, I personally believe that Uncle Sam; his progenitors, the States; 
and the aviation industry will get along together very well. 

The President said, “I want to see maintained the constitutional relation- 
‘ships between the Federal and State governments. * * * For, if the States 
lose their meaning, our entire system of government loses its meaning. And 
the next step is the rise of the centralized, national state in which the seeds 
of autocracy can take root and grow. * * * We will see that the legitimate 
rights of the States and local communities are respected. * * * We will not 
reach into the States and take from them their powers and responsibilities to 
‘serve their citizens.” 


ENCLOSURE No. 6 


RESOLUTION No. 1 


Whereas the Federal Government has by virtue of the commerce clause of 
‘the Constitution the right and the obligation to regulate the flight of aircraft 
in interstate air commerce ; and 

Whereas the several States, as sovereign governments, under the police powers 
reserved to them by the Constitution, have the right and the obligation to 
regulate the flight of aircraft in the airspace overlying their boundaries inso- 
far as such flights adversely affect the health, safety, or welfare of their citizens; 
and 


Whereas it is most important to the proper and unfettered development of air 

‘transportation that— 
1. All regulations which affect the operator of an aircraft under a given 
set of conditions be uniform ; and that 
2. Violators of such regulations not be subject to prosecution at both 
the Federal and State levels for the same offense ; and 

Whereas the Uniform State Aeronautics Commission or Department Act 
(1946), recommended by the National Association of State Aviation Officials, 
‘and now in effect in a majority of the States, either in its original form or a 
modification thereof, provides in effect that State regulations shall not be 
inconsistent with or contrary to Federal air-safety regulations, thereby largely 
accomplishing the first objective (1 above) ; and 

Whereas the joint cooperative safety and enforcement agreement (statement 
‘of policy with respect to Federal-State cooperative enforcement program), en- 
tered into on February 8-9, 1951, between the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the National Association of State Aviation Officials, 
and still being followed in many States, although officially withdrawn by the 
‘Civil Aeronautics Board, with the concurrence of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, on December 19, 1952, was designed to accomplish the second 
‘objective (2 above) : Now, therefore, be it 

Reoslved, by NASO in annual convention this 12th day of October 1955, in 
Dallas, Tew.: 

A. That all of the States be urged to adopt, by legislation, the principles of 
the Uniform State Aeronautics Commission or Department Act. 

B. That the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion be invited to again become parties to a joint cooperative safety and enforce- 
ment agreement with the National Association of State Aviation Officials. 
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ENCLOSURE 7 
DECEMBER 8, 1955. 

Dear Mr. Moore: Your letter of November 23, 1955, refers to a resolution (No. 
1, page 30, minutes of Dallas 1955 meeting) adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials on October 12, 1955, in which the States are urged 
to adopt by legislation the principles of the Uniform State Aeronautics Com- 
mission or Department Act, and the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration are invited to become parties to a joint cooperative safety 
and enforcement agreement with your association. 

As you know, this problem is directly related to the issues involved in the 
decision of the United States District Court for the Eastern District of New 
York in the case of Allegheny Airlines, Inc., et al., v. Village of Cedarhurst et al., 
which deals with the extent to which the Federal law has preempted the field 
of air safety regulation. This decision has been appealed by the village of 

Jedarhurst, and the issues discussed therein will no doubt be clarified further 
in the circuit court. In view of this fact, I believe that it would be inappropriate 
for us to take any action now with respect to the matters discussed in the reso- 
lution of your association. 

Upon the final termination of this litigation, I shall be glad to take up with 
you again the entire problem of redefining the relationship between the States 
and the Federal Government with respect to air safety regulation. 

F. B. Ler, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


ExHisir 8A 
[Reprinted from Transactions, vol. 117, 1952, p. 705] 
Paper No. 2513 
AIRCRAFT DESIGN AS RELATED TO AIRPORT STANDARDS 
By Milton W. Arnold,* with discussion by Mr. John H. Geisse 


SYNOPSIS 


The point in aviation has been reached at which a much closer correlation 
must be sought between the design of aircraft and the design of airports, and 
also between these two factors and the efforts to achieve all-weather operation. 
Aviation history will reveal that the airplane was designed first and then the 
airports were constructed to satisfy the needs of the airplanes as built. As the 
goal of all-wealther operating conditions is approached, electronic equipment 
that will overcome the deficiencies in both airplane and airport design is an 
urgent need. Unless a most intimate relationship between the design and con- 
struction of our airports, airplanes, and electronic equipments can be estab- 
lished, the cost of providing adequate airports, airplanes, and service can become 
economically prohibitive. 

Somewhere along the line there is an area of diminishing returns, in which 
the cost of reducing cancellations and interruptions to scheduled operations 
makes the undertaking no longer profitable. The answer is to be found in 
the design of aircraft and airports and in the selection and installation of air- 
borne and ground equipments to accomplish all-weather flight. Failure in any 
one of these fields of development can easily dictate failure of the all-weather 
objective. 

Unless aircraft are designed to fit airports and to overcome certain flight 
and weather phenomena, and unless airport and equipment costs are kept down 
and maximum use made of all equipment that can be economically supplied, 
the overall cost of providing all-weather operation is greater than the value of 
the benefits to be derived from such operation. 


Notr.—Published in October 1951, as Proceedings-Senarate No. 98. Positions and 
titles given are those in effect when paper or discussion was received for publication. 


1 Vice president, operations and engineering, Air Transport Association of America. 
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ALL-WEATHER OPERATION 


Very definite progress has been made since 1946 in reducing cancellations and 
delays and improving flight regularity. In 1946, the scheduled airlines sustained 
a loss of revenue due to delays and cancellations of more than $40 million. In 
1947, this loss was even greater due to the disastrous winter of 1946-47 that so 
disrupted public confidence in the airplane as a medium of travel that local factors 
dropped to an all-time low. A conservative estimate places the 1947 loss at an 
excess of $50 million. In 1948, a number of new electronic aids and certain oper- 
ational improvements reduced the loss to $32 million. In 1949, in spite of sub- 
stantially increased operations and schedules the number of cancellations and 
delays was further reduced. The result was a loss of revenue estimated at $30 
million. The total expenditure over the period 1946-50 for improved terminal 
navigational aids necessary to bring about this reduction is something less than 
$20 million. The most important reason for this reduction in revenue losses is 
that the aids installed on the ground and in airplanes have permitted lowering of 
landing and operating minima from 400 feet of ceiling and 1 mile of visibility to 
200 feet of ceiling and one-half mile visability. This reduction in operating limits 
eliminated 56.5 percent of the previously nonflyable weather. 

It must be readily apparent that progress since 1946 has paid a very hand- 
some return on the capital investment ; and this progress has been realized with- 
out any really significant change in the concept of aircraft or airport design. 
Progressive reductions in minimum operating limits will probably go through 
at least three stages: (1) A reduction 200 feet of ceiling and one-half mile visi- 
bility to 100 feet and one-fourth mile; (2) a further reduction to 50 feet and one- 
eighth mile; and (3) finally from there to an all-weather operation. There could 
be an intermediate stage involving a reduction from 50 feet of ceiling and one- 
eighth mile visibility to a zero ceiling and one-sixteenth mile visibility. 

As these progressive reductions are made, each stage eliminates less unflyable 
weather, yet costs more. It will also be found that if this cost is to be kept to 
a minimum, some change will be required in aircraft and airport design, and 
that there must be a close liaison in aircraft, airport, and electronic design and 
planning. 

By way of illustration, as previously stated, the first reduction from 400 feet 
of ceiling to 200 feet eliminates 56.5 percent of the nonflyable weather. At 11 
major terminals in the so-called weather areas of the United States, visibilities 
of one-eighth mile or less have been recorded as occurring only about 0.5 percent 
of the time. Although no figures are available for visibilities of one-sixteenth of 
a mile or less, such extreme conditions are relatively rare—probably occurring 
no more than 0.1 percent of the time. Obviously, the number of cancellations and 
interruptions to service occurring as a result of visibility conditions below one- 
eighth of a mile will be small by comparison to those that would occur in the 
range between one-eighth and one-half of a mile. 

The question, then, can and undoubtedly will be raised—is the attainment of 
the all-weather goal a profitable one? The answer is probably an affirmative one, 
but it is dependent upon careful planning in the field of aircraft and airport 
design and in the field of electronics and visual aids. 


INSTALLATION OF EQUIPMENT 


It is possible to define the equipment necessary to achieve all-weather flight 
and to show the method of accomplishing this goal. As much as $50,000 can be 
spent per aircraft and $2 million per runway for equipment to meet the antici- 
pated standards for scheduled airline operations to be established by the airlines 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration (CAA). Such an expenditure is cer- 
tainly prohibitive and will undoubtedly prove unnecessary. This point can be 
developed, however, as an illustration of one path, and an unproductive one, 
that can be followed, but which, if followed, would dictate the necessity for a 
change in concept in aircraft and airport design and planning. 
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Equipment Shown in Shaded Areas May be Required for 
Lowest Minima if Visual Aids Development Does Not 
Produce Results Under These Conditions 


Approach 
(Including 
Cost of 
Electronic 
Boe Auto Pilot) 
Advanced instrumentation is 
Desirable Under These Conditions 


Estimated Cost in Millions of Dollars to Equip 1000 Airplanes 


Very High Frequency Localizer Receiver Combined With Omni~Range 


‘Low Frequency Range Receiver and/or Automatic Direction Finder | 


Ceiling 400 ft 300 ft 200 ft 100 ft 50 ft of Oft 
Visibility 1 Mile 3/4 Mile 1/2 Mile 1/4 Mile 1/g Mile l/GMile 0 Miles 


Fig. 1.—Cost or Arnporne Equipment with Maximum Use or Visvat Arps 


Airborne equipment.—First consider the airplane aspects of the cost of all- 


weather operations. Figures 1 and 2 show the distribution of costs for equipment. 
The costs given do not include maintenance, which will be considerable, nor do 
they include the cost of carrying the heavy equipment that would be required for 
all-weather operation. This latter may become a considerable factor when it is 
realized that it costs an average of $6,250 to transport 100 pounds of equipment 
in 1 airline aircraft for 1 year (1950). 

To equip an entire airline fleet of approximately 1,000 aircraft for 100 percent 
all-weather operation would cost approximately $35 million. Since most aircraft 
equipment is amortized on a 5-year basis, this means that this cost would recur 
every 5 years or, on a prorated basis, is equal to a recurring yearly expense of 
$7 million for airborne equipment alone. Thus, to do the job by automatic elec- 
tronic means alone the cost would appear to be unreasonable. It is unknown 
with any reasonable degree of certainty whether such equipment as the auto- 
matic approach, the automatic flare-out, the automatic cross-wind gear alinement, 
and the automatic steering control on the runway will be a requirement for a zero 
operation condition. There is a real basis, however, for a determination of air- 
borne equipment requirements and airplane design for operation down to one- 
sixteenth of a mile. A combination of visual ground aids and simpler airborne 
equipment will certainly permit operation down to one-sixteenth of a mile and 
perhaps to zero. Such a plan entails a cost for airborne equipment amounting to 
about $15,000 per aircraft (1950), and fleet costs for 1,000 airplanes would be 
reduced from $35 million to $15 million—a difference of $20 million—repeatable 
each 5 years. This computation certainly dictates a careful analysis and evalua- 
tion of the overall costs for all-weather operation. Such an analysis can be 
made only by starting at the airport. 
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Automatic 
Steerin 
Con 

on Runway 
Automatic 
Crosswind 


Landing Gear 
Alinement 


Automatic’ Flare-out 
Equipment 


Automatic Approach 
(Including Cost of Electronic Auto Pilot) 


‘ 
Advanced ' 
Instrumen— ! 
tation ; 

' 

' 


" Estimated Cost in Millions of Dollars to Equip 1000 Airplanes 


Very High Frequency Localizer Receiver Combined With Omni~Range 
| _ Low Frequency Range Receiver and/6r Automatic Direction Finder 


Ceiting 400 ft 300 ft 200 ft 100 ft 50 ft oft of ¢ 
Visibility 1 Mile 3/4 Mile 1/2 Mile 1/4 Mile 1/8 Mile 1/16 Mile 0 Miles 


Fic. 2.—Cost or AtrBorRNE Equipment Ustna Evectronic Devices 


Ground equipment.—The airport problem must be considered in two phases: 
(1) The equipment requirements to properly implement a runway for instrument 
operations and the cost of such implementation; and (2) a consideration of the 
airport layout and design. The two are related and when combined are certainly 
related to airplane design. 

Equipping a single runway for all-weather operation will cost a minimum of 
$350,000 (1950) and may run as high as $1,150,000 if it is found that some fog- 
dispersal unit, such as FIDO, is required for operation below one-sixteenth of a 
mile visibility (see fig. 3). This is mentioned because it is very doubtful if, for 
economic reasons alone, more than 1 or 2 runways will be equipped for complete 
instrument operations. Regardless of the economics of the question, such fac- 
tors as the proximity of other airports, terrain obstructions, other flight patterns, 


and the like make it operationally improbable that more than two runways would 
be used during instrument operations. 


AIRPORT REQUIREMENTS 


Airports have become extremely expensive facilities. As progress has been 
made in the field of aircraft design, increased weight and speed of aircraft have 
imposed stringent airport requirements that show up to a marked degree in the 
cost and size of the terminals. As the weight, speed, and wing loadings of the 
aircraft have increased, larger terminals and longer runways have been required. 
As greater land areas were required, it has been necessary to move the airports 
farther from the centers of the municipalities that the airport was intended to 
serve. 
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High 
Pressure 
Fido 


High Intensity Runway Lights 


Estimated Cost in Millions of Dollars to Equip One Runway 


Instrument Landing System or Precision Approach Radar | 


Ceiling  400ft 300 ft 200 ft 100 ft 50 ft Oft Oft 
Visibility 1 Mile 3/4 Mile 1/2 Mile 1/4 Mile 1 Mile 1A¢6 Mile O Miles 


Fie. 3.—Cost or Grounp EquipMENnT 


Here again is found an area of diminishing returns. Land areas of such dimen- 


sions are required that necessary expansion and land acquisition is possible only 
in outlying areas. Aviation is unlikely to attract a passenger when the ground 
time to reach an airplane from the downtown area equals or exceeds the time 
required to conduct the flight. Obviously, the longer the flight, the farther the 
airport may be from centers of population. The great untapped market of com- 
mercial aviation, however, lies in the short-haul field of 1,000 miles or less. 
Hence, airports must be kept within a reasonable distance of the downtown area, 
and such a requirement dictates a change in the design of our aircraft. As long 
as our concept of airports embodies a multirunway pattern, the realization of this 
requirement becomes more and more remote. 

Our commercial airports today are monstrosities from the standpoint of size 
and area. The cost of a single runway designed in 1950 to support aircraft the 
size of a Boeing 377 almost equals the cost of a complete airport in 1935. Such 
a runway costs approximately $10.50 per square yard or $1,500,000. A medium 
heavy aircraft, such as the DC-6 and the Constellation, requires a runway costing 
on the order of $7.50 per square yard or $750,000 (1950). 

When these basic runway costs are multiplied by the number of runways 
normally comprising the airport and when this sum is added to the cost of im- 
plementing parallel runways for 100 percent all-weather operation, it becomes 
clearly evident that aircraft and airports must be designed to make maximum 
use of these expensive facilities. 

Aircraft design, airport design and implementation, and all-weather operation 
must be considered as a basically single problem. Attention should be directed 
to careful cost analysis and comparison of this analysis with anticipated return 
from capital investments, like airports and facilities for instrument operation. 

Multirunway airports are built with clear-weather approaches from at least six 
directions. Yet, during instrument weather conditions only two of these run- 
ways are used—one for landings and one for departures. There are two basic 
reasons for this. First, other air traffic obstructions, terrain, and proximity of 
other airports are the operational limiting factors. Second, the economic factor 
of equipping even one runway for all-weather operation is such that only the 
larger cities can afford a runway fully equipped with instrument-landing system, 
precision-approach radar, high-intensity approach and runway lights, surface- 
detection radar, and similar necessary equipments. 
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The economic and operational limitations that restrict an airport to a parallel 
or two-runway operation are not likely to be overcome. It seems fitting, there- 
fore, to direct attention primarily toward making these two runways do the job 
under both instrument and clear-weather conditions that the six runways do in 
clear weather. If this can be accomplished, then a tremendous step has been 
taken toward the reduction of ground or plant costs. 


AIRCRAFT DESIGN 


The dual objective of lowered ground costs and further inroads into the short- 
haul travel market can be realized only if there are changes in aircraft design. 
Some progress has been made in this direction. The tricycle landing gear has 
increased the allowable cross-wind component, reversible-pitch propellers have 
increased the allowable down-wind component, and there will be other improve- 
ments. But this fact is clear—aircraft design must be oriented in the direction 
of meeting airport requirements just as in the past the airports have been de- 
signed to meet aircraft requirements. 

Here, basically, is what is required in aircraft design: (@) Cross-wind or 
ecaster-gear landing structures must be installed on the airplane; (0) slower 
landing speeds must be achieved, along with shorter takeoff runs, and improved 
braking characteristics; and (c) aircraft designed primarily for short-haul 
operation must be designed capable of operation into smaller airports close in 
to the downtown area. 


THE PARALLEL RUNWAY AIRPORT 


If the conditions of aircraft design are met, then the case for the parallel 
runway airport becomes more clear. Such an airport is illustrated in figure 4. 
This airport employs the continuous flow principle, and its outstanding features 
are summarized as follows: 

1. There are no crossing intersections ; 
. High speed turnoffs are provided to clear the runways; 
. All aircraft move in the same direction on the taxiways; 
. There are equal facilities for both directions of approach; 
5. Landing directions may be reversed without disrupting operations; 
. All taxi areas and runways are visible to the tower or ground surveil- 
lance radar; and 
7. A minimum of taxi distance is required. 


LANDING 


instrument 
hy Landing System 


High Speed Turn Off 


eer 
‘iglsenny, TAKEOFF 


Fig. 4.—Examrtz or Continvcvs Frow Arrrorr 


If the parellel runway airport can be accepted and used, then aviation can 
afford an all-weather operation. The operational advantages of this type airport 
are outlined as follows: 

(a) Regularity of schedules is occasionally dependent upon factors other 
than weather. Snow removal, for instance, can cause hours of delay. The 
ability to concentrate on the removal of snow from a single or dual runway 
could, in many cases, cut delays from this cause. 
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(b) In congested areas, the number of airports that can be used during 
instrument conditions is dependent to a large extent on the circling radius of 
aircraft. By polarizing all runways and traffic patterns in ‘such an area, it 
should be possible to achieve much closer spacing of airports with no decrease 
in safety. 

(c) Simplified traffic patterns resulting from single-axis approaches should 
go a long way toward unsnarling the traffic problem. Airport surveillance 
radar could be much more effective under these conditions than with the 
random picture seen on radar screens today (1950). 

(d) Airport surface traffic control, which is becoming more and more of a 
problem as minima are lowered, would be greatly simplified by a much more 
efficient and simpler taxiway pattern. The airport layout would enable the 
tower to be placed so that better visibility of the operational area could be 
achieved. 

(e) Access to the airport and the location of the airport adjacent to principal 
highways and population areas would be facilitated. Fully automatic landing 
does not appear practical until the extremely difficult problem of the drift 
angle at the touchdown point is overcome. The only technically feasible 
solution to this problem appears to lie in the use of the caster or cross-wind 
landing gear, and for this reason this factor has been placed foremost in the 
aircraft design problem. A parallel runway airport is feasible only if this 
development is achieved. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Three principal recommendations are made in connection with this snbject. 
All of the following recommendations must be tempered by considering the 
existing climatic conditions, including the wind rose, as related to ceiling and 
visibility at each location. 

First it is recommended that aircraft design be directed toward operation 
into parallel runway airports and, in this connection, that the development 
be intensified in the field of cross-wind landing gears, slower landing speeds, 
shorter takeoff runs, and a short-haul aircraft. 

Second, it is recommended that the attention of airport designers and plan- 
ners be directed toward a simplification of the airport layout and a cor- 
relation of this activity with the field of aircraft design. 

Finally it is urged that the attention of all be directed toward a closer knit 
relationship between aircraft design, airport design, and the development of 
electronic and visual aids for the common goal of all-weather operation. 

If these three conditions are met, then all-weather operation becomes a 
very feasible goal and will prove to be a profitable undertaking. If they are 
not met, then that goal becomes a most expensive one, and in all probability 
will prove to be economically unjustified. 


DISCUSSION 


John H. Geisse:? By his endorsement of the cross-wind undercarriage for 
airplanes (under the heading, “Aircraft Design’) the author has earned the 
thanks of all those who pay for and use airports. By his persistence in the 
face of known opposition he is emulating his famous namesake Gen. “Hap” 
Arnold. It was the latter who, with equal foresightedness and courage, endorsed 
the tricycle undercarriage in 1934 against similar opposititon. 

There are interesting similarities between the two developments which are 
probably not well known. Both the cross-wind gear and the tricycle gear 
antedated the so-called conventional gear with two fixed wheels forward of the 
center of gravity. The tricycle gear was in general use some time prior to 
World War I and Louis Bleriot had a castered cross-wind undercarriage on his 
airplane which made the first crossing of the English Channel in 1909. The 
tricycle gear was reintroduced in 1933 by the Bureau of Air Commerce and the 
castered gear was reintroduced by its successor, the CAA, in 1945. 

There is also one important dissimilarity. In 1934, the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce abandoned its promotion of the tricycle gear and stopped work on two 
contracts for airplanes with castered wheels. Although there was a determined 
opposition to the action, in 1949, the CAA abandoned not the cross-wind gear 
but the construction of any more airports of the windrose type. 


2 Consulting engineer, Washington, D. C. 
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The loss to the taxpayer and to the industry by this early abandonment of the 
cross-wind gear will never be fully appreciated. Under the heading, “Airport 
Requirements,” the author states that the land areas required for multiple- 
runway airports has forced their construction in outlying areas. He also stated 
that the great untapped market for commercial aviation lies in the short-haul 
field of 1,000 miles or less. He was being ultraconservative in this statement. 
Even under present conditions the average airline trip is only about 450 miles. 
The great untapped market is in still shorter hauls, and the ability of the 
airplane to compete with other means of transportation over these short dis- 
tances is wholly a function of the distance of the airports from the population 
centers. Percentagewise, it can save just as much time over short hauls as over 
long hauls if time to and from the airport does not have to be considered. 

The author’s argument can be well illustrated by one example: The distance 
from Chicago, IIL, to Cleveland, Ohio, is not much less than the present trip 
average; yet between these two cities a DC-3 operating between downtown 
airstrips could provide faster and cheaper transportation than supersonic air- 
planes operating between the existing airports. 

Perhaps even more pronounced has been the effect of this abandonment on 
private flying. In 1940 the CAA made two studies of private flying. One dis- 
closed that only 15 percent of those who started flying continued with it. The 
other disclosed that the major reason for this poor showing was the inaccess- 
ability of airports: This was a combination of airports too far out and airports 
completely nonexistent because of their high cost. 

More tangible than the foregoing example is the sum of money that was spent 
needlessly on airports between 1935 and 1945. In this period approximately 
$800 million was spent on the construction of civil airports alone. Some years 
ago the writer studied the distribution of costs on all classes of airports and 
found that an average saving of 50 percent could be made by eliminating wind 
coverage. Assuming this cost to be twice too high, the saving that could have 
been made ($200 million) would have been more than the present net value of 
all the flight equipment of all domestic airlines operating in the United States. 

The author states (under the heading, “Installation of Equipment: Airborne 
Equipment”) that it costs $6,250 per year to transport 100 pounds of equipment 
in 1 airline aircraft. This factor must be given consideration when recom- 
mending any alteration in this equipment. However, it is quite possible that 
adding a cross-wind gear in the original design can subtract weight. In all 
transport equipment, the wheels are mounted on collapsible shock struts which 
can provide perfectly good caster spindles if the wheels are in caster relationship 
therewith. The added weight would then be the weight of a caster restraint and 
shimmy damping mechanism, less the weight of the jackknives now used to 
prevent roatation in the strut. 

As against this slight increase in weight a substantial decrease in weight 
of the entire landing gear would be made possible by the reduction in the side 
loads on the gear. With castered wheels this side load needs to be only that 
required for adequate taxi control—not more than one-third the weight of the 
airplane. With fixed wheels the entire undercarriage, including the wheels, 
must be designed to take an inwardly directed side load equal to 0.8 times the 
vertical load and an outwardly directed side load of 0.6 times the vertical. 

The paper presents such an excellent argument for the advantages to be gained 
by the use of omnidirectional airports that one may wonder what are the disad- 
vantages that have delayed their acceptance. As far as the writer is aware, 
there are none. 

There are two major reasons for the delay. One is the question of which 
should come first, the change in the airports or the change in the airplanes. Why 
build an airport adapted primarily to a nonexistent airplane? Why build an 
airplane to use airports that do not exist? The other reason, and a cogent one, 
is that any-added costs of the conversion must be paid for by the airplane owners, 
whereas the immédiate savings go to the airport owners. In view of this situa- 
tion,. the fact that the savings would far exceed the costs has little weight. 

Opposition to initiating the change in the airports stemmed from various roots. 
There were the owners of airplanes who thought that the taxpayer and others 
should continue their airport subsidization of their flying rather than ask them 
to spend some of their money to make this unnecessary. Then there were those 
who, politically or otherwise, had no desire to see the cost of airports drastically 
reduced. 

In the face of this opposition, the Civil Aeronautics Administrator in 1949 
made his courageous decision to refuse any further Federal funds for the con- 
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struction of runways whose only purpose was to provide wind coverage. The 
effect of this decision will become evident only as new airports are constructed, 
but it is to be hoped that the author’s endorsement of the cross-wind under- 
earriage will hasten its consideration by the airplane manufacturers and users. 
These airports will be constructed and in use long before airplanes now on order 
or on the drawing board have been retired. 


ExuHisit 8B 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1956. 
Mr. JEROME S. PLAPINGER, 
Legal and Monetary Affairs Subconumittee, of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PLAPINGER: I am replying to your letter of July 5, 1956. I gather 
that the subcommittee has been given the impression that there is some contradic- 
tion in statements that I recently made before them and in an article that was 
published in the ASCE publication, Transactions, 1952. Although this paper was 
not published until 1952, actually, I zave it at the fall meeting of the ASCE in 
Chicago in October 1950. I felt then, and I still feel now, that some version of 
the castered landing gear will eventually solve, in part, the airport problem. I 
believe that the subcommittee should have some of the facts concerning the cross- 
wind landing gear, particularly in light of developments since 1950. 

The castered gear was developed shortly after World War II and considerable 
tests were made with it on light aircraft. As I recall, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. made extensive tests, and the development of such a device showed 
great promise and, for that matter, I believe still does. Consequently, with only 
the tests made on the light aircraft, it appeared to the industry, and the under- 
signed, that the castered gear, in 1950 afforded considerable promise and relief 
from the problem of multiple directional runways and, also, would simplify 
traffic-control approaches. Without having a copy of my recent testimony, I recall 
Stating in substance, during the question and answer period, that the castered gear 
needed considerably more testing. I said it was installed on the Air Force B-52 
and, at the present time, that there was considerable question in regard to the 
utilization of the castered gear for commercial operation. 

We also touched on the problem of the maximum cross-wind component of 30 
miles per hour for current transport aircraft. I believe that I briefly touched 
upon the maximum gross weight penalties that must be borne by the carriers 
when applying the cross-wind component to the takeoff and landing weight of 
the aircraft. Certainly these penalties would be materially reduced if a satis- 
factory cross-wind landing gear were available. So far, this is not the case. 

When the Goodyear tests on a light aircraft showed promising, the next step 
was to attempt to develop a satisfactory castering gear for both tricycle gear 
and the old conventional gear transports. This work too was promising. 

The Air Force installed a castering gear on the tricycle configuration of an 
Air Force C-54. To our knowledge this was the first attempt, dynamically and 
aerodynamically, to try out this device on a tricycle landing gear. Tests were 
conducted at. Wright-Patterson Field about the time I wrote my paper. The 
airline industry expressed keen interest in this development. I can only report 
that it was unsatisfactory. The aircraft under test spent more time in the 
overhaul shop than in flying. I personally obtained approval from the Air Force 
for five different exhibitions and demonstrations of this equipment for the benefit 
of technical and operating personnel of the airlines. Bach and every one was 
canceled and postponed during the time this project was active. The apparent 
results were that the military, with all their resources and development money, 
were never able to make this particular installation operationally satisfactory. 

Approximately at the same time, Douglas Aircraft started a modification of 
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the DC-3, which they called the Super DC-3. This entailed installation of 
larger engines and was an attempt to modernize the DC-3 into a larger and faster 
aircraft. This aircraft was equipped with a conventional castered gear. Capital 
Airlines purchased three of these. With their route structure, they had limited 
airport facilities, both in distance and direction. It seemed that this aircraft 
might be the answer to the airport problem. After several months of operation 
with the castered gear, the Civil Aeronautics Administration disallowed any 
greater cross-wind component for this aircraft than for the conventional. It was 
the consensus of operational personnel that this castered gear was not satisfactory 
in the configuration offered. The aircraft were then operated with the castered 
gear secured and locked in the conventional position, eliminating the castering 
function. 

I have now covered developments to date on the conventional landing gear and 
the tricyle landing gear, both of which have long been in operation on the sched- 
uled airlines. The third type of landing gear, known as the bicycle gear, has 
never been used on a commercial transport. In fact, the first bicycle gear of a 
noncastering type with which the industry has had any experience, was installed 
on the Air Force B-47. With the introduction of the B—52 very recently into 
operational service by the Air Force, we now have the first bicycle gear with a 
built-in castering device. To date, we have not had much information concern- 
ing the operational suitability of the B-52 landing gear. Until more of an opera- 
tional history is developed on this aircraft, we will not know whether this instal- 
lation will prove to be the first acceptable cross-wind landing gear. 

The principle of the cross-wind landing gear has long intrigued the industry 
as a possible solution to reduction in requirements for multidirectional runways. 
However, I am sure that you and the subcommittee will agree, that with the 
operational history to date, no one is able to point to a single satisfactory develop- 
ment in this type of equipment that could be installed immediately on air 
transport-type aircraft. 

With this experience with the cross-wind landing gear in mind, I am sure that 
the subcommittee would agree that it is inappropriate at this time to recommend 
installation of this equipment on commercial-type aircraft. I feel sure that the 
subcommittee would further agree, with this experience, that we need additional 
development work on the cross-wind landing gear. 

I am enclosing additional copies of this letter in case you desire to distribute 
them to the members of the subcommittee. Once again I would like to express, 
for our member carriers and the Air Transport Association, our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the subcommittee for the time afforded us recently to express some of our 
views on aviation matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Minton W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and Engineering. 


ExuHIsitT 9 
CAA JET-AGE PLANNING—THE 100 PROBLEMS 


(Reprinted May 15, 1956) 


The United States Civil Aeronautics Administration is intensively planning 
for the safe efficient operation of jet aircraft in civil transportation. To initiate 
this extensive CAA planning program, the following list of 100 problems has been 
developed as a discussion paper to stimulate thinking and planning on the part 
of government and industry toward the solution of the jet-age problems. Com- 
ments on these problems are invited and should be forwarded to the CAA Jet Age 
Coordinator, CAA, Washington, D. C. 
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AVIATION SAFETY 


. Will special airborne lighting (anticollision typs) or other identification be 
required because of high closure rates? 
. Is extra cockpit visibility desired because of high closure rates? 
. Shoild jet aircraft be immediately identifiable to other aircraft? 
Check turbulent air effect on other aircraft in flight, in traffic patterns and 
after jet landing and jet takeoff. 
Procedures for emergency dumping of large quantities of fuel in vicinity of 
populated areas around airports. 
. Because of high jet speeds—high passenger capacity, review safety aspects. 
. Should a dry-run service test period or a differential service testing program 
be required on each prototype jet because of this? 
. Would rearward seating help-—shoulder harnesses? 
. Standardization with engine manufacturers and military on jet fuel. 
. Followup development of accurate high altitude altimeter. 
Pelowup improvement of aircraft static systems, particularly high speed, 
high altitude. 
. Study high climb takeoff and descent to reduce noise. 
. Effect of “high speed” antennas design on navigation and communication. 
. Should electronic and electrical equipnent be operable at high altitude pres- 
sures (potential explosive decompression)? 
. Determine effect of 100 percent use of jet aircraft AC systems on airborne 
electronic equipment development. 
g ee) the trend of runway length with increasing use of new improved 
et aircraft. 
be ee boundary layer control, jato catapult, etc., on future runway length 
trends. 
s aye: eine of CRAF (civil reserve air fleet) requirements, if any, on new jet 
aircraft. 
. Aircraft fuel reserve. 
. Inflight refueling. 
. Operational procedures and equipment required in event of explosive decom- 
pression. 
22. Spacing of taxiing jet aircraft to avoid noxious fumes. 
raining of CAA personnel to check out jet aircraft pilots, crews and mainte- 
nance personnel. Flight simulator requirements.! 
. Study effect of foreign material picked up from runways, taxiways on jet- 
engine operation. 
. CAA personnel attain familiarization of jet-aircraft operation to determine 
any special flight operational requirements. 
. Study jet-aircraft operational minima—missed approach techniques. 
. Aseertain NACA activity on jet problems listed herein and determine possi- 
ble projects NACA could undertake. 


CRASH AND RESCUE 
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. Because of huge capacities of fuel in aircraft, will character of resultant fires 
require different fire-fighting and rescue techniques? 

. Will aspects of configuration and high number of passengers require change in 
rescue and fire-fighting equipment and techniques? 


AVIATION MEDICAL 


W-200 . What extra pilot requirements, if any, may be required? 


W-200 . What effect of possible high speed an 
crew 

W-200 . High altitude effect on crew—passengers, if any. 

W-200 . Effect of noise on ground personnel. 


therefore, high G effect on passengers— 


AIRWAYS ENGINEERING AND TRAFFIC CONTROL 


‘W-300 . Problems of handling mixed traffic. 
‘W-300 " Phare it aircraft which require no engine runup bypass piston aircraft for 
akeo 

W-300 . Jet aircraft may require priorities in takeoff and in landing because of engine- 

fuel characteristics. 

. Jet aircraft may require special takeoff and circling patterns because of 

excessive noise. 

. Review jet aircraft en route separation because of their high-cruise speed. 

. Effect a high speed and high altitude on navigation aid and communication 
reception. 

Effect of overlap of VHF signals at high altitudes, navigation sids and com- 
munication. 

(a) Direct routes. 40. (b) Long distance aids. 

- Investigate navigation aid signal accuracy at high altitudes. 

. If all jets have storm radar, check their potential use for navigation. 

Effect of mixing high-speed military aircraft with civil jets at high altitudes. 

. Study navigation aid accuracy at high altitude to determine if increased 

se tion standards are required. 

. Study requirements of “holding” at very high altitudes; study effect of rapid 

climb to high altitudes and rapid descent from ‘‘holding.’”’ 

Public relations necessary to soothe conventional aircraft bypassed by jet 
aircraft per traffic control instructions. 

Cockpit cutout effect and effect of high landing attitude on approach and run- 

| way lighting. 
See footnote at end of table. 


‘W-300 
‘W-300 
‘W-300 
‘W-300 
‘W-300 
‘W-300 
‘W-300 
‘W-300 
‘W-300 
‘W-300 
‘W-300 
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Primary 
AIRWAYS ENGINEERING AND TRAFFIC ConTROL—Continued 
‘W-200 Peaomnest G effect from bier taxi turnoff.! 
barriers at runway end. 
Ohartin requirements.! 
Meteoro! teorologival services—W eather Bureau developing jet-age problem list. 
FvuEt STORAGE AND HANDLING PROBLEMS 
W-400 4 Will storage capacity require considerable increase, redesign? 
‘W-400 + eo fueling require minimum pipe-size or other minimum re- 
quiremen 
W-400 | 50. Because of different types fuel, avgas and jet fuels, is standardization of fuel 
hose identification necessary? 
RUNWAYS 
W-400 | 51. Review TSO-Néa. 
W-400 | 52, Limitation of TSO-Né6a policy to Federal aid only. 
W-400 | 53. Runway length, strength and width, runway length corrections 
W-400 | 54. Consider desirability of maximum 150 foot runw ay width—* ‘es (as com- 
pensation for runway extension). 
‘W-400 | 55. Study use of assisted takeoff (jato-catapult, etc.) in lieu of runway extension. 
W-400 | 56. Review single runway policy. 
W-400 | 57. Are Be senee standards from runway to taxiway to apron to buildings ade- 
qua’ 
W-400 | 58. Determine runway loading distribution from types ofgears. Will drag chutes 
be used—as safety devices? 
W-400 | 59. Effect on pavement of high braking of heavily-loaded wheels. 
W-400 | 60. Special requirements for ice, snow and water removal from runway to assure 
adequate runway friction for high braking loading. 
W-400 | 61. Effect of blast, heat spillage on pavement, on pavement marking. 
W-400 | 62. Effect of reverse thrust on pavement. 
W-400 | 68. Effect of blast and heat on runway and taxiway marking. 
(a) On adjacent grass. 
(5) On runway and taxiway lights. 
(c) On other aircraft 
W-400 | 64. Effect of loose snow, ice, ‘water on engine operation. 
W-400 | 65. 7 os oO stones dropped by small aircraft (from muddy airport) in front 
ot tax jets. 
W-400 | 65. Study methods of cleaning runway, taxiways, ramps. 
W-400 | 67. Cockpit cutout effect on configuration of runway lighting, ranway marking. 
‘TaxIways 
W-400 | 68. Determine whether aircraft will taxi or be towed. 
W-400 | 69. Determine widths and strengths of taxiways. 
W-400 | 70. What clearances will be required over taxiway lighting, signs? 
W-400 | 71. Characteristics of high-speed and low-speed taxiing. 
W-400 | 72. Effect of high-speed turnoff on runway-taxiway design. 
W-400 | 73. Because of no need for jet runup, will bypass taxiways be desirable? 
Ramp SERVICING 
W-400 | 74. Pro oe for starting. 
W-400 | 75. How injection water be handled, stored, protected from freezing? 
W-400 | 76. What requirements for grouna air-conditioning? 
W-400 | 77. What type of stair will be required? 
W-400 | 78. What baggage loading machinery is available or should be developed? 
W-400 | 79. What special ramp equipment will be required? 
W-400 | 80. Will noise, jet blast and fuel smell require special ramp design? 
Loapinc AREAS 
W-400 | 81. What gate spacing required? 
W-400 | 82. Will aircraft refuel at terminal apron or elsewhere? 
W-400 | 83. Passenger protection from blast, heat, noise and noxious fames, 
W-400 | 84. How close ean aircraft be parked to buildings—to other aircraft? 
BUILDINGS 
‘W-400)| 85, What is required in ppenieet terminal buildings to handle the increased | 
volume of passenger: 
& ' Ticketing Tends, 
6) Ticket counter design. 
(c) What would be required to handle the increased baggage in terms of 
ery and personnel for receiving and loading? 
‘W-400 | 86. Will blast fences be required? 
W-400 | 87 


. Study most efficient methods for fueling, starting, passenger and baggage 


See footnote at end of table. 
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. TSO-N6a—GENERAL 


88. Effect of jet aircraft on traffic-route patterns, 

89. Determine potential international traffic based on community potential of 
airports such as Atlanta. This determination will help in TSO-N6a review 
by indicating changes in route traffic pattern for international flights. 

90. Determine, at those airports that could handle jet traffic the degree of poten- 
= financial support from the city, from bond issues, from air carriers, all 
other users. 

91. Based on the above two elements, review the need for TSO-Né6a or whether 
it should be modified. 

GENERAL 


92, Will long runway requirements and noise foster supersize a: pore away from 
population centers—increase need for helicopter or STOL (short takeoff 
and landing) aircraft—very short haul operations? 

93. Draw experience from the military on their jet operations, such as crash and 
rescue, fueling systems, noxious fumes, runway Cleanliness, noise complaint 


tterns, ete. 
i What experience can be obtained from British operation from the jet in all 
areas of question outlined above? 


. Economic study to determine cost of passenger miles in jet aircraft and com- 
pare with conventional aircraft, 

. Act as central office on noise problems as they affect airports, airways opera- 
tions, traffic control. 

. Act as continued stimulus to keep manufacturers mindful of the serious need 
of concerted effort on their part to reduce noise, 

. Assign jet-aircraft study projects to Technical Development Center and AC 

. Provide suggested procedures and forms for industry coordination of jet 
problems by program offices. 


LIAISON MONITOR GROUP 


. Establish CAA jet-planning For ° 
W-200 Aviation safety, Harold Hoekstra, W-235C, 
W-300 Federal vers, Lyle Ditzler, W-310. 
W-400 Airports, Merle Hemphill, W400; Phil Hahn, W-420 
W-i2 Planning staff, Bartholomew Spano, W-12D, CAA Jet Age 
Coordinator. 


Exuisit 10 
JET AGE PLANNING 
Quarterly Progress Report No. 1, July 1956 


United States Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Office of the Assistant Administrator for Planning, Research, and Develop- 
ment 


FOREWORD 


The advent of the new turbojet aircraft in civil aviation heralds a new era in 
transportation. The shortened travel times of the new, high speed civil jets will, 
in essence, place cities much closer together and, indeed, make the world ap- 
proach half its present size. 

The new civil jets are, in many respects, conventional aircraft that are larger 
and fly faster at higher altitudes. The tremendous power of the jet engine 
makes possible the high performance of the civil jets, but it is the faster speed, 
the higher altitude operation, the greater size and weight that initiated the 
intensive study the Civil Aeronautics Administration has undertaken to plan for 
the safe, efficient arrival of the jet age in civil transportation. 

This report, the first of the series of quarterly progress reports on CAA jet 
age planning, sets forth preliminary thinking on the subject to stimulate further 
discussion and action on the part of both Government and industry on the prob- 
lems of the jet age. This first report is intended to be informal in nature in 
order to provide the maximum information on the current status of the CAA 
100 problems of the jet age. 
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The CAA jet age planning program and the preparation of the quarterly prog- 
ress report are under the direction of Bartholomew Spano, the CAA jet age 
coordinator. The members of the jet age planning group, responsible for jet age 
planning in their respective offices, contributed the material for this report: 
Harold Hoekstra, Office of Aviation Safety; Lyle Ditzler, Air Traffic Control 
Division ; Phil Hahn, Office of Airports ; and Bartholomew Spano, planning: staff. 

Comments on this progress report concerning technical aspects and scope of 
civil jet age planning are invited and should be forwarded to the CAA Jet Age 
Coordinator, CAA, Washington 25, D. C. 

JosEePpH D. Bratt, 

Assistant Administrator for Planning, Research, and Development. 


INTRODUCTION 


The approach of the jet age came almost abruptly on October 13, 1955, with the 
disclosure of the first order for United States jets placed by Pan American, 
ordering both the Boeing 707 and the Douglas DC-8. Orders from other air 
carriers promptly followed, including foreign air carriers, and over 200 of the 
large civil jets are now on order. First delivery of a civil jet, the Boeing 707, 
is planned for December 1958, with regular air carrier jet operation expected 
in the United States in mid-1959. 

In December 1955, the Civil Aeronautics Administration initiated its planning 
for the jet age, and on January 11, 1956, the first CAA jet age symposium was 
held by Administrator C. J. Lowen to set the stage for our future actions. 

Following the symposium, the Office of Planning, Research, and Development 
laid the groundwork for the CAA planning for the operation of jet aircraft, and 
the planning staff developed a list of 100 problems of the jet age. This list of 
problems, developed as a creative thinking paper to stimulate and provoke 
thought on the problems jet aircraft may bring, confirmed the widespread inter- 
est in the United States and abroad in planning for the jet age. The original 
issue of 30 copies required numerous reprinting to fulfill the unprecedented 
demand for this paper. Meanwhile, the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
announced the establishment of the CAA jet age planning group and the desig- 
nation of Bartholomew Spano as central coordinator of the group. 

Since the 100 problems became the nucleus of many discussions with industry 
and other Government groups, this report, the first of the quarterly reports on 
CAA jet age planning, lists the 100 problems with the current status of action 
on each of these problems. It is the intent of the first quarterly report to 
transmit as much information as possible on the various problems, indicating 
CAA’s trend of thinking and planned actions for their solutions. The subsequent 
progress reports will specify definitive material, including design standards and 
plans and policies as they are adopted or issued. 

Indicated in the current status of these problems are the problem areas where 
industry can best provide solutions, and the CAA is in the process of asking 
industry to undertake these problem areas. We are continuing to work inten- 
sively in close coordination with the civil jet aircraft manufacturers, the facili- 
ties provider and user industry groups and other Government agencies, particu- 
larly the military, where the knowledge and know-how of jet operation is 
invaluable to civil jet age planning. 

The list of 100 problems is CAA’s first basic planning step to assure that the 
environment and supporting facilities for the new civil jet transports will be 
kept in phase with the technical advances of the new family of civil jet aircraft. 
Though it was not difficult to envisage many possible problems brought on by 
the new jets, it must be emphasized that most of these problems are not new or 
peculiar to the jets, but have been problems to conventional aircraft for some: 
time. Indeed, the sharper focus on these current problem, brought on by the’ 
forthcoming jets, will accelerate improvements of these problem areas, thereby 
benefiting all aircraft. 

There is a big job ahead for Government and industry to prepare the support- 
ing facilities for the new jets. Undoubtedly, new problems will appear, but we 
mnust not lose sight of the great benefits the forthcoming civil jet age will bring. 
The shorter travel times, the smoother, quieter flights will open an eyen, greater 
era in the ever-increasing spectrum of air transportation. Indeed, the phenom- 
enal technological aeronautical advances in the last decade portend the coming 
jet age as the threshold to even greater strides in the speed, safety, and efficiency 
air transportation. The Civil Aeronautics Administration is dedicated to this 

eal. 
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CAA Jer Ack PLANNING—THE 100 ProsLems 


CURRENT STATUS 


1. Will special airborne lighting (anticollision type) or other identification be 
required because of high closure rates? 

This problem is not peculiar to jets, but has been brought to the front by the 
high closure rates of present piston-engine airplanes (approximately 700 
miles per hour). 

Work is underway for special anticollision lighting. One system, using three 
condenser discharge lights is being studied. 

The NACA has been requested to make a fundamental study of aircraft lighting. 
This program is now under study. 

2. Is extra cockpit visibility desired because of high closure rates? 

This is not considered a new problem and requires a compromise of various 
design and operational factors. However, the need for the maximum practical 
cockpit visibility is important to the safe operation of all aircraft. Action is 
being taken by the Aircraft Engineering Division to include improved criteria for 
minimum cockpit visibility in Civil Aeronautics Manual 4b. 

During type certification mockup evaluation and as a part of CAA’s official 
flight-test program, the visibility aspects of jet-aircraft cockpit arrangements 
will be evaluated in relation to available visibility evaluation standards. The 
work of the Society of Automotive Engineers committee and the CAA Technical 
Development Center in this area will be used to best advantage. 

3. Should jet aircraft be immediately identifiable to other aircraft? 

This is not considered to be a problem peculiar to jets alone. However, the 
CAA Technical Development Center has done some work to evaluate the daytime 
conspicuity of aircraft. 

4. Check turbulent air effect on other aircraft in flight, in traffic patterns and 
after jet landing and jet takeoff. 

Turbulent wake effect of aircraft is primarily a function of wing-span loading. 
Civil jet wing loading is approximately the same as current large civil piston 
aircraft. However, turbulent wake effect on other aircraft is already a problem 
and proper application of traffic-control procedures are depended upon to avoid 
difficulties. 

Pilot education and air-traffic control procedures should provide effective means 
to minimize the danger and hazards involved. The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics has issued information on this subject in the form of a technical 
note (NACA TN 38877, Flight Measurements of the Velocity Distribution and 
Persistence of the Trailing Vortices of an Airplane). Other publications and 
warnings relative to the danger associated with this phenomenon have been issued 
in both the United States and elsewhere. 

Further work is being initiated with NACA and the military services to study 
the effect of wake effects on airport-acceptance rates. 

5. Procedures for emergency dumping of large quantities of fuel in vicinity of 
populated areas around airports. 

Low volatility and larger quantity will require study and tests to solve this 
problem. In view of the low volatility and large amount of fuel that may be 
dumped to bring the weight down to the maximum landing weight following an 
emergency immediately after takeoff, minimum altitudes will probably be deter- 
mined for dumping, unless the fuel can be dumped over open water or uninhab- 
ited terrain. (One jet transport will have a variation of 100,000 pounds between 
the maximum takeoff and landing weights.) 

6, 7. Because of high jet speeds—high passenger capacity, review safety aspects. 
Should a dry-run service test period or a differential service-testing program, 
therefore, be required on each prototype jet? 

Service-test requirements being studied, including the normally required 150 
hours. 

In‘view of the advanced developments and equipment incorporated in the 
aircraft and the new operational aspects, it is considered highly desirable that 
non-passenger-service tests be conducted prior to the introduction of. new types 
of modern transport aircraft into regular air-carrier service. The ‘carriage of 
cargo would provide a means of furthering such service testing. 

A study is being made by CAA to determine the relationship of actual service 
difficulties encountered in past aircraft with the amount of flight time on eack 
of these aircraft. a 
8. Would rearward seating help—shoulder harnesses? 
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Aireraft accidents are being studied to determine whether evidence shows aft- 
facing passenger seats will, in fact, provide a definite increase in potential sur- 
_vival in the event of accidents. Increased structural strength require- 
ments for’ ‘belts and seats of latest design aircraft’ate expected to improve 
the crash survival capabilities of the conventional forward-facing seat arrange- 
ments. It is also worth mentioning that there is some reduction in interest, 
particularly among foreign enthusiasts, with respect to aft-facing arrangements. 

Shoulder harnesses appear to be highly desirable for protection of crew mem- 
bers in the event of crashes. This matter may be resolved at the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board annual airworthiness review in September 1956. A specific pro- 
posal has been submitted by the Airline Pilots Association which would require 
that structural and seat provisions be incorporated to accommodate shoulder 
harnesses for all crew members, including cabin attendants. 

For passengers, it is felt that protection, especially for conditions of rough air, 
need not be provided over and above the protection now afforded by ordinary 
safety belts. 

9. Standardization with engine manufacturers and military on jet fuel. 

This is primarily an economic and strategic matter. Fuel standardization may 
be undesirable éspecially if confined to one type only; i. e., kerosene. We see no 
need for restriction in this area since engines can be qualified on more than one 
type of fuel and the choice should be left to the operator except during emergency. 

10, 11. Followup development of accurate high altitude altimeter. 

Followup improvement of aircraft static systems, particularly high speed, 
high altitude. 

Ability to accurately determine aircraft altitude is an important requirement. 

Altimeters: Instruments of the mechanical aneroid type, with an accuracy 
of plus or minus one-fourth of 1 percent plus 20 feet of the indicated altitude 
from sea level to 50,000 feet, are currently available. A powered servomechanism 
is utilized with a fail-safe feature incorporated which will permit the altimeter 
to continue to function with an accuracy of plus or minus one-half of 1 percent 
plus 30 feet. The indicating method is a single pointer and a drum counter or an 
odometer presentation. (See comment under item 42.) 

Static systems: An investigation of the accuracy of static systems is currently 
underway, and completion of the study is anticipated by September 1, 1956. 
Several compensating developments are being evaluated by the military, and 
their findings will be available soon. 

Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics RTCA SC-70 has been estab- 
lished to coordinate development efforts in altimeter instrument, static pressure 
and procedure phases of this problem. The chairman of this committee is a CAA 
representative, with industry and military service well represented in member- 
oe. Everything practicable is being done to improve accuracy as soon as 
possible. 

12. Study high climb takeoff and descent to reduce sound level. 

This will probably be handled on a local level between air carriers, airport 
management, CAA agents and citizen groups, as in the past. 

13. Effect of “high speed” antennas design on navigation and communication. 

Since the protruding type antenna used on propeller-driven aircraft offers 
considerable aerodynamic drag when used at the speeds attained by jet aircraft, 
the tendency has been to use flush-mounted antennas when possible. Such 
antennas have been designed for ADF, glide slope, marker beacon and DME 
equipment. 

Another approach has been to electrically isolate a section of the wing or 
rudder from the remainder of she aircraft and use the isolated section as an 
antenna for VOR and HF equipment. For aircraft equipped with the airborne 
radar weather mapping system, the VOR and Glide Slope antenna may be also 
mounted within the radar nose section above the radar antenna. Since good 
results have been obtained from the newly designed antennas, no degradation in 
performance of navigation or communication equipment should be encountered. 

14, Should electronic and ‘electrical equipment be operable at high altitude 
pressures (potential explosive decompression). 

Aircraft electronic and electrical equipment which are essential to the safe 
operation of the airplane, particularly to permit rapid descent to a safe livable 
altitude in the event of rapid loss of cabin pressure, must be capable of econtinu- 
ing to function safely and dependably during the descent as well as during flight 
continuation at the lower altitude. During type certification activities, such 
parameters regarding environmental and operational conditions will be evaluated. 

15. Determine effect of 100 percent use of jet aireraft AC systems on airborne 
electronic equipment development. 
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“AC Systems are being developed in the design of several of the new Jet air- 
craft! ’'Phe development of airborne electronic eqtipment connyatinte with such 
systems. is proceeding. 

‘16:17. Determitie future rutiway length trends with increasing usé of later im- 
proved jet airctaft ‘utilizing bouidary layer control; JATO, catapult, ete. 

The jet ‘aircraft industiy,:in céltaboration with operators, airport management 
and government should determine’the answers to this problem. 

The use of JATO may pose a problem for pavenient surfaces. No’ answer is 
availablé at this time’ expérience will be sought. 

18. Check effect of CRAF (Civil Reserve ' Air Fleet) requirements, if any, ‘on 
new jet aircraft. 
~ CAA will check any CRAF requirements with Defense Air Transportation 
Administration (DATA). 

19. Aircraft fuel reserve. 

This matter -will be studied in the light of available experience. TParticular 
attention will be given to developments to improve fuel consumption.at low alti- 
tudes. 

20. In-flight refueling. 

Based on available information and experience, it appears that in-flight re- 
fueling in civil transport operation is not an immediate problem. 

21. Operational procedures and equipment required in event of explosive 
decompression. 

As a requirement for type certification, all high altitude turbine transport air- 
craft will be required to demonstrate safety procedures to be followed in the 
event of a sudden cabin depressurization. This will include demonstration of 
rapid descent capabilities as well as emergency procedures for dispensation of 
oxygen to all occupants. 

22. Spacing of taxiing jet aircraft to avoid noxious fumes. 

This has proved to be a problem in some military operations and will be care- 
fully studied as civil testing materializes. 

23. Training of CAA personnel to check out jet aircraft pilots, crews, and main- 
tenance personnel. Flight simulator requirements. 

Every practical means will be used to avail CAA agents of training on jet air- 
craft—both flight and maintenance personnel. 

The CAA, in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Board and industry, is 
developing minimum requirements for flight simulators. In view of past expe- 
rience, it is anticipated that simulators will be used extensively for aircrew 
training. 

24. Study effect of foreign material picked up from runways, taxiways on jet 
engine operation. 

The ingestion of foreign objects from airfield pavements is very damaging: to 
jet engines. Foreign objects may consist of metallic items and debris, and coarse 
aggregate from deteriorated surfaces. Timely sweeping and policing of runways, 
taxiways, and ramps should be initiated. To reduce probable source of material, 
specifications for bituminous seal coat will be revised to indicate a lower max- 
imum size of cover aggregate. 

25, 26. CAA personnel attain familiarization of jet aircraft operation to deter- 
mine any special flight operational requirements. Study jet aircraft operational 
minimums—missed approached techniques. 

To be studied. 

Arresting barriers at runway end. 

Anticipate same runway margins of safety will be used for jets as now used 
for present aircraft. However, arresting barriers will add to overall safety. 

27. Ascertain NACA activity on jet problems listed herein and determine 
possible projects NACA could undertake. 

Both are now being done. 

CRASH AND RESCUE 


28. Because of huge capacities of fuel in aircraft, will character of resultant 
fires require different fire-fighting and rescue techniques? 

We are entering the stage of development of aircraft crash resistance standards 
such as crash-resistant fuel tanks which will have an effect on ground fire-control 
techniques. Manufacturers are working on engine quenching. 

29. Will aspects of configuration and high number of passengers require change 
in rescue and fire-fighting equipment and techniques? 

Greater emphasis on fire and rescue equipment, training and techniques fs 
desired. CAA will initiate action for industry to undertake this task. 
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AVIATION § MEDICAL 


30. What extra pilot requirements, if any, may be requireil? 

To be studied. , 

81, What effect of possible high ae and, therefore, high ““G” fect on passen* 
gers, crew 2.2.5): 

It is not anticipated: that *G” effects on passengers and crew will be any more 
serious .than now ,encountered on .our present transport aircraft. The high 
speeds of jet transports are usually associated with high altitude operation. and 
are not expected to have any significant effect insofar’as:an imcrease in load 
factors is concétned.: Pilots will need to operate within the aircraft structural 
design “G” envelope; no new problem should be encountered in this range. 

82. High: altitude effect on crew—passengers, if any. 

Airworthiness standards which are being applied in the 'type certification of 
jet aircraft will require that adequate pressurization and oxygen equipment ‘be 
available for the use of crew and passengers at all times and under likely condi- 
tions of emergency. 

33. Effect of noise on ground personnel. 

This:is understood ‘to be'a serious problem. It is being given considerable at- 
tention by the CHABA, a Committee on Hearing and Bioacoustics, concerned 
with medical factors of noise. Committee participants come from industry, from 
military and from civil branches of the government. There is also an’ NACA 
Special Subcommittee on Aircraft Noise and a Committee on Conservation of 
Hearing of the American Medical Association, both working on this problem. 

Charting requirements: Special attention will be given to development of jet 
navigation and approach charts in cooperation with the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and military. 

Meteorological services: Weather Bureau has developed a jet age problem list 

34. Are new procedures required for handling mixed traffic (jet and recip- 
rocating engine) ? 

To date CAA study of this problem indicates that very few new procedures 
will be required for handling mixed traffic. It is expected that the jet transport 
will normally be able to follow about the same procedures as piston aircraft. 

35. Should jet aircraft which requires no engine run-up bypass piston aircraft 
for takeoff? 

CAA thinking is that either jet or piston aircraft ready for immediate takeoff 
should be allowed to bypass aircraft running up, when taxiways permit. 

36. Will jet transport aircraft require priority in takeoff or landing? 

Present indications are that jet transports will not require priority, as such, 
in takeoff or landing. It is felt that if further study reveals a need for priorities, 
the various airspace user groups should be called upon to recommend a suitable 
priority arrangement. 

37. Will jet transport aircraft require special traffic patterns because of noise? 

Preliminary planning is that jet transport aircraft will follow normal traffic 
patterns, since it appears that new developments will hold noise levels to 
current values...’ 

38. Are changes in separation standards and control procedures required due 
to performance characteristics of jet aircraft? 

While some changes have been required in the handling of military jet aircraft, 
work on this problem indicates that very few changes in separation standards 
or control procedures will be necessary in the case of civil jet transports. 

Sometime during calendar year 1957, CAA intends to inaugurate control of 
all airspace above a specified level, tentatively set at 29,000 feet. This will 
represent a significant change in the control of air traffic and will be applicable 
to piston-driven as well as jet aircraft. 

89. What is the effect of frequency congestion on navaid and communication 
reception at high altitudes? 

The effect of frequency congestion on navaid and communication reception at 
high altitudes is not a new problem peculiar to jet aircraft. It is a problem 
that has progressively been resolved to meet the requirements of aviation as they 
have expanded. 

CAA has been rearranging the geographic spacing of VOR’s operating on the 
same frequency to provide facilities capable of interference-free coverage of 
200 nautical miles radius from radio altitude up through at least 40,000 feet. 
Approximately 50 percent of VOR’s within the United States now provide this 
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In anticipation of flight at higher levels, selection of necessary high-altitude 
VOR’s is now under consideration. At present, the plan calls for 200 nautical 
miles of service at all altitudes between 20,000 feet and 75,000 feet. 

In order to alleviate congestion in the communications band, CAA has taken 
an initia) step from the present 200 kilocycles to 100 kilocycles channel spacing, 
to be followed, as appropriate, by 50 kilocycles channeling of the band. Airborne 
equipment progress is now such that many of the problems of communications 
frequency congestion will be alleviated in step with their development. 

40. Will jet transport aircraft conform to a high-altitude route structure or 
must complete freedom of selection of tracks exist? 

Work being carried out in cooperation with industry and the military in- 
dicates that a satisfactory high altitude route structure can be developed and 
adhered to. Experience will be gained in this field when all airspace control 
above 29,000 feet is undertaken during 1957. 

41. Investigate navaid signal accuracy and characteristics at high altitudes. 

Preliminary investigations indicate generally good performance from VOR fa- 
cilities at high altitudes. One of the problems in determining performance st. 
high altitudes is the difficulty in establishing precise ground reference points. A 
program is planned for CAA investigation of signal accuracy at very high alti- 
tudes in a B-57 aircraft. 

42, Does navaid and altimeter accuracy at high altitudes require a revision 
of separation standards? 

Further study on navaid accuracy and characteristics is necessary before a 
final decision can be made as to the adequacy of present separation standards at 
very high altitudes. It.is likely that some modification of lateral separation 
standards will be required due to the use of navaids farther apart. in the 
matter of altimeter accuracy, 2,000 feet vertical separatioa is now used above 
29,000. feet and will be necessary until more accurate altimeters are in common 
use, . (See comment under items 10, 11.) 

43. Study advantages and disadvantages of holding at high altitudes, as 
—— to holding at: lower levels with diversion to alternate airport if 
requ 

The present thinking is to handle jets as piston-engis.e aircraft are handled. 
On, the basis of information currently available, it is not expected that there 
will be a requirement to hold jet transports at high altitudes. The jet transport 
will probably go through normal traffic patterns unless'unusual delay is expected, 
when it may be necessary that the aircraft hold at a:-high altitude. The latter 
is expected to be the exception, rather than a normal occurrence. 

44. What are airspace requirements of jet “holding”? 

At this time, the airspace holding requirement for aircraft holding above 
19,000. feet is doubled and above 29,000 feet is tripled over that for aircraft 
holding below 19,000 feet. Study on this problem is continuing to insure that 
these requirements are changed as necessary. 

‘ 45. Study effect of rapid climb to high altitudes and rapid descent from “hold- 
ing”’. 

To be studied in conjunction with aircraft manufacturers’ estimates and actual 
tests of jet performance. 

46. Public relations necessary to soothe conventional aircraft bypassed by 
jet aircraft per traffic control instructions. 

This is not expected to be a problem. 

47. Cockpit eutout effect and effect of high landing attitude on approach and 
runway lighting. 

This matter is under active study by the CAA. 

48. Will fuel storage capacity require considerable increase, redesign? 

Substantial increase of fuel storage capacity will undoubtedly be required. 
This is.a problem which could be studied jointly by ATA and API; ATA to es- 
tablish capacity requirements and the API to assist and aid in the type of system 
and equipment to use, depending on requirements. 

49. Will high-speed fueling require minimum pipe size or other minimum re- 
quirements? 

Information from the military and industry will be sought. 

50. Because of different types’ fuel, avgas and jet fuels, is standardization of 
fuel hose identification necessary? 

Standardization of fuel hose identification is very desirable. The military will 
be contactéd for additional information on operating procedures. 

Present technical standard order, TSO system, aircraft component’ series 
should provide for adequate identification of fuel-line hose. 
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RUNWAYS 

‘51. Review TSO-N6a. 

TSO-N6a is now being intensively reviewed in terms of jet transport manu- 
facturers’ performance estimates and potential route segment operation. 

§2. Limitation of TSO—N6a policy to Federal aid only. 

TSO-N6a, amended as necessary, will continue as the CAA policy on runway 
and taxiway dimensional and strength standards. 

58. Runway length, strength and width, runway length corrections. 

We are now circulating, for industry coordination, a proposed change in TSO- 
N6a amending the runway characteristics table, column headed “Runway width,” 
by substituting 150 feet for the 200-foot width shown for the intercontinental 
and intercontinental express air carrier service type airports. In the same table, 
column headed “Taxiway width,” we are proposing 75 feet for the 100-foot width 
shown for intercontinental express air carrier service type airports. 

Present runway length correction procedures will be reevaluated in terms of 
jet transport peformance. 

Criteria published in revised “Airport paving” is considered adequate to design 
pavements for civil jet aircraft. 

54. Consider desirability of maximum 150-foot runway width (as compensation 
for runway extension). 

All indications are that 150 feet suffice. As indicated in item 53, this 
change in TSO-N6a is proposed by CAA. 

This matter is being considered in CAA as part of item 47. The problem was 
also discussed at the recent IATA conference in San Remo, Italy. 

55. Study use of assisted takeoff (JATO-catapult, etc) In lieu of runway ex- 

tension. 
The practicability of these items should be furthered explored but we question 
the feasibility of such items for civil use in the foreseeable future. If the use of 
jato in civil operations, as set forth in item 17, is deemed desirable, studies should 
be initiated to determine the effect on present runway length standards. 

56. Review single-runway policy. 

There is some talk that jets may be as sensitive as piston aircraft to cross 
winds or even more sensitive. Available experience will be studied. 

57. Are the space standards from runway to taxiway to apron to buildings 
adequate? 

These items are being reviewed, but there is no indication jet requirements will 
exceed piston-engine requirements. 

58, 59. Determine runway loading distribution from types of gears. Effect on 
pavement of high braking of heavily loaded wheels. Will drag chutes be used as 
safety devices? 

Adequate methods appear to be available to evaluate the distribution of loads 
through pavements from aircraft equipped with multiwheel undercarriages. 
Such methods are covered in the revised CAA Airport Paving Manual soon to be 
published. Continuous investigations will be undertaken as a check on these 
methods of pavement design. 

Drag chutes are considered to have some merit; however, their feasibility for 
civil use is questionable. 

60. Special requirements for ice, snow, and water removal from runway to 
assure adequate runway friction for high-braking loading. 

Heavier ships plus faster landing speeds emphasize the need for more atten- 
tion to these requirements. Very little experience on this problem has been 
gained in connection with dual tandem undercarriage aircraft, and investigations 
will have to be undertaken to determine their operational characteristics. It 
would appear that the increased number of wheels would compensate for any 
increased landing or taxiing speeds, particularly with regard to skidding. 

61. Effect of blast, heat spillage on pavement, on pavement marking. 

The effect of heat and blast on the pavement surface is normally a function of 
height of jet orifice above the pavement and the angle of inclination of the jet 
engine. Surface temperatures increase with decreased height of orifice and 
increasing the angle of inclination. 

Information available from studies of military jet aircraft indicates that. ad- 
verse effects (softening and displacement) on joint filler in portland cement con- 
crete occurred at 200° F. and that softening and érosion of bituminous. pavements 
occurred at 250° and 300° F. for tar-concrete and asphaltic-concrete pavements, 
respectively. 
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The indicated height of engine above the pavement for the proposed jets is 46 
inches with an angle of inclination of 1°. Damage to the pavement from heat and 
blast at the indicated height of the engine is most unlikely. 

In connection with the foregoing, the blast from the moving jet is no prob- 
lem ; thrust is directed outward and not downward; no engine runup is required 
as the jets swing onto the runways; and heat dissipation is rapid. Therefore, 
effects of heat and blast on either portland cement concrete or asphaltic concrete 
is not considered a problem. Exception to the foregoing is a probable need of 
stabilizing certain areas at and off the edges of pavements. This can be accom- 
plished on a when-required basis. 

Fuel spillage: Jet fuel spilled on portland cement concrete pavement has a dis- 
solving action on the normal joint filler. For the asphaltic concrete pavements, 
the fuel produces a softening effect and may result in rutting and displacement 
under wheel loads. Repeated spillage is necessary to produce adverse effects; the 
incidental or occasional spillage is not detrimental. Since repeated spillage in the 
same place is necessary to cause damage, the problem is confined to parking, 
refueling, maintenance, and wash aprons. 

62. Effect of reverse thrust on pavement. 

Warrants study since a component of reverse thrust may be downward toward 
pavement. 

63. Effect of blast and heat on runway and taxiway marking. 

(a) On adjacent grass. 
(b>) On runway and taxiway lights. 
(c) On other aircraft. 

It is reported that existing paints used for runway marking do not withstand 
the repeated effects of heat, blast, and spillage. A new type of plastic paint is 
under development in which the adverse effects of spillage are nullified, but more 
development work is necessary to prevent loss of color on repeated applications 
of heat. These experimentations will be closely followed, and an acceptable paint 
to withstand heat should result, CAA is planning to evaluate a hot extruded 
plastic marking. 

Air Force experience plus experience of joint-use airport operators will be 
obtained. 

No difficulties are anticipated on runway and taxiway lighting installations 
other than threshold lights, which may require a stronger breakable coupling 
than now specified. Abrasion of glass light covers from jet blast will be checked. 

Coordination with military will be necessary to determine the effects, if any, of 
blast and heat on other aircraft. 

64. Effect of loose snow, ice, water on engine operation. 

Serious effects are possible. Further study must be undertaken to determine 
extent of corrective measures necessary. Solicit cross section of views from Air 
Force. 

Certificated engines are expected to be capable of ingesting snow, ice, and water 
encountered in civil operation without jeopardizing the aircraft. 

65. Effect of mud, stones dropped by small aircraft (from muddy airport) in 
front of taxiing jets. 

Comments under item 24 are applicable. 

Solicit cross section of views from joint-use airport operators and the Air 
Force. 

66. Study methods of cleaning runway, taxiways, ramps. 

Present-day sweeping equipment is not considered to be too effective in remov- 
ing foreign objects from airport pavements. Generally, they are inefficient and 
too slow. The military is in the process of procuring a high-speed vacuumatic 
type of sweeper with air and mechanical agitators. It has the capability of pick- 
ing up 2-inch-diameter aggregates and 1-inch-diameter steel particles. The mili- 
tary expects this new unit to be in production prior to January 1958. Understand 
Boeing has a vacuum sweeper that is working satisfactorily. 

67. Cockpit cutout effect on configuration of runway lighting, runway marking. 

Since present runway lights are located in rows at the runway edges, no adverse 
effects are expected from cockpit cutoff. However, that portion of the runway 
marking system located near the runway centerline, as described in TSO-N10a, 
will be somewhat obscured from the pilot’s view by increased cockpit cutoff. 
Modification of runway marking may be necessary. 

See comment under item 47. 
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TAXIWAYS 


68. Determine whether aircraft will taxi or be towed. 

Consensus appears to believe they will taxi. CAA will seek information from 
air carriers. 

69. Determine widths and strengths of taxiways. 

75-foot taxiway should suffice, except where bypassing is desired. Strengths 
of airport pavements are covered in items 53 and 58. 

70. What clearances will be required over taxiway lighting, signs. 

Taxiway lights and taxi guidance signs are permitted to be installed at overall 
heights of not over 30 inches. Consequently, clearances of at least 30 inches will 
be required over taxiway lights and taxiway signs. 

71. Characteristics of high-speed and low-speed taxiing. 

To be determined. 

72. Effect of high-speed turnoff on runway taxiway design. 

Passenger “G” effect from high-speed taxi turnoff not considered a problem. 
Considerable work has been performed in the design of high-speed turnoffs. 

73. Because of no need for jet runup, will bypass taxiways be desirable? 

Bypass taxiways or warmup pads (or holding pads) should normally be 
provided. 

RAMP SERVICING 


74. Provide power for starting. 

To be studied. 

75. How will injection water be handled, stored, protected from freezing. 

Airlines and airport operators should take initiative in resolving. 

76. What requirements for ground air-conditioning. 

To be studied. 

77. What type of stair will be required. 

To be studied. 

78. What baggage-loading machinery is available or should be developed. 

Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is making basic study of new sys- 
tem concepts for baggage loading and associated activities. Other methods and 
devices should also be studied. The Clark Equipment Co. proposes to use some 
form of lift trucks for the handling of baggage and passengers. Its concept is 
as follows: 

“Passengers are to be transported from the terminal together with baggage 
in a detachable bus-like compartment called a people pod, on a lift truck. Ar- 
riving at the parked aircraft some distance away from terminal areas; because 
of blast, less taxiing and handling; the baggage in container or individually 
will be unloaded on fork lift and lifted into plane while the main lift truck 
will pick the passengers in the compartment up to the level of the plane door.” 

If this suggestion is accepted, items 77 and 79 will have partial answers. 

79. What special ramp equipment will be required. 

Possibly more use of tow tractors will be required, also injection water han- 
dling (hydrants) and additional fuel-dispensing equipment. 

80. Will noise, jet blast, and fuel smell require special ramp design. 

More liberal clearances between parking positions themselves and between 
parking positions and buildings, etc., will very likely be required. 


LOADING AREAS 


81. What gate spacing required. 

Information on airplane characteristics is needed. 

Turning diameter: DC-—8, 182 feet, plus clearance; Boeing 707, 171 feet, plus 
clearance. 

82. Will aircraft refuel at terminal apron or elsewhere. 

Aircraft will most likely refuel at terminal apron. 

83. Passenger protection from blast, heat, noise, and noxious fumes. 

This will require consideration. Effect of seepage of fumes into buildings 
must also be considered. 

84. How close can aircraft be parked to buildings—to other aircraft. 

Aircraft side by side=50 feet clear . 

Jet blast effect=125 feet clear Air Force Manual. 


BUILDINGS 


85. What is required in passenger terminal buildings to handle the increased 
volume of passengers. 


(a) Ticketing methods. 
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(b) Ticket counter design. 
(c) What would be required to handle the increased baggage in terms 
of machinery and personnel for receiving and loading. 

An industry committee should work on this. 

86. Will blast fences be required. 

For normal operations it is not anticipated that blast fences will be required. 
However, areas of certain airports, depending upon configuration and layout, may 
require blast fences to protect structures, installations or people. 

Included in the above is the desirability of blast fences in maintenance, run- 
up, and service areas. 

87. Study most efficient method for fueling, starting, passenger and baggage 
loading. 

Following are present and some proposed methods for handling passenger 
and baggage at larger airports: 

1. Use of finger on and above ground or in form of tunnel to aircraft. Pas- 
sengers will either walk or be conveyed on a moving belt (sidewalk or vehicular). 
From second floor of finger down to apron by stair or escalator and up again into 
plane by stair or possibly escalator—use of telescoping bridge, etc. is possible. 

2. Some passengers could be ticketed and checked in at a downtown point 
and brought by bus to or within short walking distance of gate position. This 
could eliminate some of the checking and the utilization of space and time at the 
terminal building. 

Clark Equipment Co. concept could work either short or long range. 

8. Provide checking-in facilities possibly with some seats and restrooms in 
the fingers to assist in eliminating congestion at the regular ticketing spaces. 

From recent observations, the unloading of baggage from the plane to the 
carts has taken the major portion of the time. On nonstop flights prepacked 
containers or pallets could be used effectively. Might be advisable to try to 
determine how much of a delay is considered not objectionable by the passenger 
while at the baggage claim—or from time plane door opens and passenger arrives 
at claim to wait for baggage. 

It appears advisable to have the baggage cart come right into the baggage 
claim work area. Having passengers carry baggage on occasions has not been 
eliminated although long walking distances would make this objectionable. 

It is interesting to note that three of the largest cities with considerable know- 
how and airline activities are proposing some form of finger for gate posi- 
tions—Chicago (O’Hare); New York International; and Los Angeles most 
recent scheme. 

TSO—N 6&8—GENERAL 


88. Effect of jet aircraft on traffic-route patterns. 

A restudy is required. 

89. Determine potential international traffic based on community potential 
of airports such as Atlanta. This determination will help in TSO-N6a review by 
indicating changes in route-traffic pattern for international flights. 

To be studied. 

90. Determine, at those airports that could handle jet traffic the degree of 
potential financial support from the city, from bond issues, from air carriers, 
all other users. 

To be studied. 

91. Based on the above two elements, review the need for TSO—N6a or whether 
it should be modified. : 

An amendment to TSO-N6a is now proposed changing runway and taxiway 
widths. Otherwise, TSO-—N6a will be retained. 

It is suggested that the question of pavement smoothness be investigated in 
line with recent comments. 

GENERAL 


92. Will long runway requirements and noise foster supersize airports away 
from population centers—increase need for helicopter or STOL (short takeoff 
and landing) aircraft—very short haul operations. 

To be studied. 

93. Draw experience from the military on their jet operations, such as 
crash and rescue, fueling systems, noxious fumes, runway cleanliness, noise 
complaint patterns, ete. 

The Air Force jet know-how symposium, WADC, June 19-21, 1956, initiated 
this exchange which will continue. 
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94. What experience can be obtained from British operation from the jet in 
all areas of question outlined above. 

It is anticipated that the benefits of British as well as our own military 
experience will be made available within the limits of security classification. 

.95. Economie study to determine cost of passenger miles in jet aircraft and 
compare with conventional aircraft. 

Aircraft manufacturers have made this study. 

96, 97. Act as central office on noise problems as they affect airports, airways 
operations, traffic control. 

Act as continued stimulus to keep manufacturers mindful of the serious need 
of concerted effort on their part to reduce noise. 

Jet-aireraft manufacturers are acutely aware that the airplane must be de- 
signed to. live in harmony with the community. Thought the relationship of 
increasing engine power with increasing noise is inescapable, the new civil 
jets will have suppressors, now being intensively developed to lower jet operation 
sound levels to an acceptable degree. 

98, 99% Assign jet aircraft study projects to Technical Development Center 
and Aeronautical Center. 

Provide suggested procedures and forms for industry coordination of jet 
problems by program offices. 

Now being done. 

100. Establish CAA Jet Planning Group. 

W-200 Aviation Safety, Harold Hoekstra, W—235c. 

W-500 Air Traffic Control Division, Lyle Ditzler. 

W400 Airports, Phil Hahn, W—420. 

W-12 Planning Staff, Bartholomew Spano, W-12D, CAA Jet Age Coordinator. 


EXHIBIT 11 
DrEpaRTMENT OF CoMMERCE, CiviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Summary of budget estimates (in millions) 
FISCAL YEAR 1947 





| 
a CAA Secretary’s} Budget | Appro- 
Activity request | allowance Bureau priated 
allowance 


General administration 

Maintenance of air navigation facilities 
Maintenance of foreign air navigation facilities 
Enforcement of safety regulations 
Maintenance and operation of aircraft 

Airport advisory service._____.__._- ‘ 
Establishment of air navigation facilit 
Preliminary plans and surveys 

Federal-aid airport program 

Other miscellaneous appropriations 
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Salaries and expenses: 
General administration 
Maintenance of air navigation facilities_- 
Enforcen.ent of safety regulations 
Airport advisory service 

Maintenance and operation of aircraft 


Total 
Establishment of air navigation facilities__.._..._______| 
Federal-aid airport program 
Construction, Alaska airports 
Other miscellaneous appropriations 
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Summary of budget. estimates (in millions }—Continued 
FISCAL YEAR 1949 





CAA Secretary’s| . Budget Appro- 



























































Activity request | allowance | Bureau priated 
allowance 
Salaries and expenses: 
CS ES LEAL LORE IC SLT $75.4 $68. 8 $65. 1 $61.7 
Enforcement of safety regulations - - - 12.7 11.8 11.2 11.2 
I So vivictascisinaishi bine pnmascaee 8 5 -5 .5 
7 other miscellaneous activities................-..--. 13.0 12.2 10.6 9.0 
ae dua Prand ceded tetshinmmabdnsecucctoosuad 101.9 93.3 87.4 82.4 
Dey CNN Gackt pectin dieewdines dksiwddocdididcs 8 4.8 4.8 4.8 
ST AIT noel niil tte iotell thinkieiniiteetienedieh ainamiomaaidhmeeneie 106.7 98.1 92.2 87.2 
Establishment of air navigation facilities _- Sivas 98.8 55.7 29.9 22.4 
Federal-aid airport program .._.......---.- iene 100.0 40.0 40.0 40.0 
Other miscellaneous appropriations --.............-...-- 8.3 5.8 5.1 4.9 
New obligation authority. -........-..........---- 313.8 199. 6 167.2 154.5 
FISCAL YEAR 1950 
Salaries ande xpenses: 
Fec eral airways...-.......---- autadimdamnadetnnndal $92. 9 $82.0 $74.0 $71.3 
oo a iaadhcds cette attain a lieitn es apie palaces 13.0 12.9 11.6 11.5 
PE TTIN oon k nt eS ee dels BS 8 1.1 .9 .8 7 
8 Sot er miscellaneous activities. ...................- 16.3 14.3 11.0 10.8 
Re accents esantiensin til wb rivers saiechteamieentllinitaia -6 -6 -6 .6 
I SO Sees sos a eos So ede 123.9 110.7 98.0 95.0 
Establishment of air navigation facilities. __...........- 127.8 67.2 42.1 37.4 
Federal-aid airport program............---.....-- pbwnun 100. 0 40.0 40.0 39.5 
Other miscellaneous appropriations. ..................- 67.4 67.0 18.4 15.2 
New obligation authority...........-.....------- 419.1 284. 9 198.5] 187.1 
Liquidating prior year continuing authority -...-...___- 39.7 39.7 25.3 25.3 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 
Salaries and expenses: 
Pe hic int arcscstnestresbesastelidlbciss cis i eitelioglan $87.0 $78. 8 $79. 4 $74.9 
Aviation safety ~~ ......- 12.5 12.0 12.0 11.4 
Airport development. 1.0 x 8 -8 
7 other miscellaneous activities. 17.3 12.8 12.0 11.4 
TN ii i ie ile eh cba weed 117.8 104. 4 104. 2 98. 5 
Establishment of air-navigation facilities, 78.5 46.7 43.5 121.5 
Federal-aid airport program.____.._.....- 60.0 40.0 40.0 139.7 
Other miscellaneous appropriations_-__-._._......-..-- 22.3 21.6 18.2 111.2 
New obligation authority _-........--_.-.-.---.-.-.---- 278.6 212.7 205. 9 170.9 
Liquidating prior year continuing authority__.._....__- 83.9 83.9 80. 5 62.1 
1 Following amounts rescinded by sec. 1214, Public Law 759, 81st Cong.: 
Establishment of air-navigation ER hn cokes, een reat al --- $2.5 
Federal-aid airport program __.....-_- - 15.5 
DIET SOT GOIN 6 on ihc d ie hbde ic cb cet wndcncccccuccnes 4 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 
Salaries and expenses: | 
RRMA SS ES eee SSRI cps iP) SY ope re $81.7 $81.9 $79.8 $76.0 
Aviation safety -_....-.-- 12.0 11.6 11.3 11.1 
Air ort development 8 8 a7 ae 
7 other miscellaneous activities. ................---- 12.1 11.7 11.0 11.3 
Sees oicat de Abc ccuchnalcdtesanenegiasesd 106. 6 106. 0 102.8 99.1 
Papen nee. 252558 «3 as i acs 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
I Rank sutedbdeh onunn ane ty iinuin enamuetka 112.6 112.0 108.8 105. 1 
Establishment of air navigation facilities -_..........-- 39.0 39.0 25.1 10.5 
Federal-aid airport program... -..........-.--- SSWdsaecne 27.5 27.5 24.0 18.7 
Other miscellaneous appropriations eee SO ee atin o ashinaieene 16.5 7.9 5.6 4.6 
New obligation authority -_._..--- aeseankeon ses 195.6 186. 4 163. 5 138.9 
Liquidating prior year continuing authority-_-__....-..-- 61.3 54.5 43.9 23.9 
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Sunimadry of budget estimates (in millions) —Continued 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 





CAA Secretary’s|, Budget Appro- 
request | allowance Bureau priated 
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Salaries and expenses: 
Federal airways 
Aviation safety 
Airport development 
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Federal-aid airport program 
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FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Salaries and expenses: 
Federal airways. 
Aviation safety 
Airport development 
6 other miscellaneous activities 
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Operation and regulation: 
Federal airways 
Aviation safety 


Establishment of air navigation facilities 


Grants-in-aid for airports: 
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Contract authorization_.._..........._.-- 





New obligation authority. _...........-....-....------- 
Liquidating prior year continuing authority_...._.___- 
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Summary of budget estimates (in millions)—Continued 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 


CAA Secretary’s| Budget Appro- 
Activity request | allowance —_ priated 
lowance 


Operation and regulation: 
Federal airways \ $107. 4 $111.1 
Aviation safety Y ; ; 
Airports. 
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Total 
Establishment of air navigation facilities . . 5 
Grants-in-aid for airports: Contract authorization... 
Other miscellaneous appropriations 


New obligation authority 
Liquidating prior year continuing authority 
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Exursit 12 


Crvrt AERONAUTICS BOARD 
BUREAU OF SAFETY INVESTIGATION, ANALYSIS DIVISION 
Washington, D. C. 


ANGLES AND POINTS OF CONTACT IN MIDAIR COLLISIONS INVOLVING 
AIR CARRIER AIRCRAFT, 1946-55 


July 19, 1956 


Date: December 19, 1946. 

Location: Near Aberdeen, Md. 

Operator: Eastern. 

Aircraft : DC-4, DC-3. 

Analysis of the impact marks and the airspeeds of each aircraft indicated 
that, at the moment of collision, their flight paths intersected at an angle of 74°. 
From this analysis it can be determined that immediately prior to impact the 
DC-3 was at an approximate relative bearing of 43° to the left of the point of 
impact on the empennage of the DC-4. Such ‘a location should have rendered 
the DC-3 visible to the pilots of the DC-4 until immediately before the accident 
occurred. Shortly before the collision, the DC-4 was at a relative bearing 
approximately 63° to the right of the pilot compartment of the DC-3. The DC-4, 
therefore, should-have been visible to the pilots of the DC-3 shortly before and 
until the moment of collision. 

The structural member between the side window and the sliding panel in the 
DC-4 cockpit restricts somewhat the pilot’s vision at a relative bearing of 45° 
to the left of a plane parallel to the longitudinal axis of the aircraft. It appears, 
in this instance, that the DC-3 remained approximately within a range of 
reference with respect to the DC-4, which may have partially hidden the DC-3 
from sight until immediately before the accident occurred. However, it must 
be recognized that no aircraft exists in air-carrier operation which does not 
possess some restriction to visibility in the cockpit. Since such obstructions to 
visibility are common knowledge to pilots operating DC—4 equipment and as the 
extent of such obstructions cannot be considered hazardous when due caution 
is exercised by the crew, it must be concluded that safe operation of this 
equipment requires that the pilot assume the responsibility for looking around 
structural members in order to permit such surveillance of the area ahead of 
the flight as would assure protection from collision with other aircraft. , 


Probable cause 


The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was the lack 
of vigilance on the part of the pilots of both aircraft. 
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Date: April 22, 1947. 

Location: Columbus, Ga. 

Operator: Delta. 

Aircraft: DC-30, BT-13. 

After entering the traffic pattern, the DC-3 made 1% circles to the left around 
the field; and then, approximately 2,500 feet from the airport boundary, turned 
left onto final approach for a landing on runway 5. The BT-13 did not circle 
the field. It approached from the southeast and made a long shallow turn to 
the right onto final approach for landing on runway 5. Upon completing this 
turn, the BT-13 was above and slightly to the right of the Delta airplane. 

The two airplanes progressed toward the end of runway 5 for landing, the 
vertical distance between the two airplanes closing, the one remaining almost 
directly above the other. When Delta’s flight was approximately 10 feet above 
the ground, the BT-13 settled on the empennage of the DC-3 just ahead of the 
rudder and vertical fit, An immediate application of power was made by the 
pilot of the DC-3, as the tail of the aircraft was forced down from the collision. 
The BT-13, remained lodged on the tail surfaces of the DC-3 as it zoomed to 
approximately 150 feet above the runway. Both airplanes‘then crashed to the 
ground and burned. 


Probable cause 


The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was the failure 
of the pilot in the BT-13 to fly a standard left-hand pattern in his approach 
to the airport and to keep a diligent lookout for other traffic. 


Date: January 30, 1949. 

Location ;: Port Washington, N. Y. 

Operator: PAA, 

Aircraft : Lockheed 749, Cessna 140. 

Damage to the Constellation resulting from the collision was confined to the 
top forward portion of the fuselage. Before the accident, the aircraft was in 
an airworthy condition with all components, including radio, operating normally. 


The windshield was clean. The only possible obstructions to vision were the 
aircraft structure itself and the magnetic compass which was mounted at the 
bottom center of the windshield. Unobstructed vision on a level plane is not 
available to either the pilot or the copilot in the cockpit of the Constellation air- 
craft structure because portions of the windshield restrict the crew’s vision 
in certain limited areas. 

So far as could be determined from aircraft records pertaining to the Cessna 
140 and from those who were acquainted with the aircraft, it was also in an 
airworthy condition prior to the time of the accident. The windshield was 
clean and free of cracks. Relatively clear and unobstructed horizontal vision 
was available from the pilot’s seat of the Cessna from straight ahead to 90° 
to the left and almost vertical in a downward direction. The greatest portion 
of the Cessna wreckage fell in the congested area of Port Washington. This 
included the left and right wing panel, the engine cowl, fuel tanks, and the 
various parts of the empennage. The engine, propeller, and both landing gears 
of the Cessna, as stated above, remained inside the Constellation. 

The bottom of the Cessna engine cowl left imprinted scuff marks on the top 
of the Constellation fuselage. The lines of these scuff marks when extended 
rearward so as to intersect the longitudinal axis of the Constellation formed 
an agile of 38°. An impression on the right forward side of the Constellation 
fuselage had been made by the left landing gear tire of the Cessna and in this im- 
pression was clearly stamped the trade mark of the tire manufacturer. The left 
landing gear strut, a solid piece of spring steel, left a clear outline of its shape 
in the skin of the fuselage where it had entered into the Constellation. 

Both the front and rear left wing struts of the Cessna were crashed and 
curved to approximate the curvature of the Constellation fuselage. No crush- 
ing was found on the leading edges of these wing struts, but the trailing edges 
showed that they had been in direct contact with the Constellation. 

The Cessna propeller. entered the right side top of the Constellation fuselage 
near the window line and came out at the top of the fuselage just aft of the 
astrodome. One blade was relatively undamaged but the other was bent for- 
ward. The propeller was removed from the Cessna engine and placed in the 
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slash that it had made. A line was placed in the center of the hub and extended 
to the intersection of the longitudinal axis of the en the angle: of 
which measured 58°. 


Probable cause 

The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was the joint 
failure of the Constellation pilots to observe and avoid the Cessna aircraft 
in flight, and of the Cessna pilot, while on an airway and in an area where a heavy 
concentration of traffic could be expected, to remain alert and avoid the Con- 
stellation. 


Date: July 30, 1949. 

Location : Chesterfield, N. J. 

Operator: Eastern. 

Aircraft: DC-3, Navy F6F. 

Detailed matching of portions of wreckage and paint marks from both air- 
craft shows conclusively that the first contact was between the leading edge of 
the F-6—-F-5’: left wing near the fuselage and close to its left-wing guns, and 
the leading edge of the DC—3’s left wing at a point about 14% feet inboard from 
the wing tip. Two of these left-wing guns were found apart from the remainder 
of the wreckage of both aircraft and, inasmuch as they are heavy and compact, 
when they broke free they fell vertically except for such horizontal motion as 
they may have retained from their precollision motion. That horizonal motion, 
however, should have been small as the two aircraft collided while traveling 
in approximately opposite directions and at speeds probably not differing greatly. 
Therefore, the location of these guns is a seemingly reliable criterion in determi- 
ning the geographical location of the collision and is used as a datum point. 

Further examination shows that first contact was between the leading edges 
of the two left wings, almost simultaneously with the F-6—-F-5’s propeller 
striking the DC-3’s left wingtip. The DC-3 was in straight level flight on a 
magnetic course of about 253° and bound southwest on Red Airway 3, and the 
F-6-F-5 banked about 10° to its right following a sharp climb and headed ap- 
proximately northeast. Distribution of the wreckage of the two aircraft followed 
a clearly defined pattern, that of the F-6-F-5 being to the northeast of the 
previously mentioned datum point (where the wing guns fell), that of the 
DC-3 being to the southwest of that point. Thus, following collision, both air- 
craft continued in their respective directions, losing parts as they fell, the 
¥-6-F-5 striking the ground about one-half mile to the northeast, and the DC-3 
about 1 mile to the southwest. 


Probable cause 

The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was the reck- 
less conduct of the Navy pilot in performing acrobatic maneuvers on a civil 
airway and his failure to notice the presence of an air carrier aircraft with 
which he collided. 


Date: August 7, 1949. 

Location: Milwaukee, Wis. 

Operator: Capital. 

Aireraft : DC-3, Cessna 140. 

From an examination of the damage and markings to the right wing and 
aileron of the DC-3 and from a vector analysis, assuming the speed of the DC-3 
to be 160 miles per hour and that of the Cessna to be 80 miles per hour, the 
angle between the longitudinal axis of the 2 aircraft at the moment of impact 
was 72°. From the above and the knowledge that the heading of the DC-3 was 
approximately 225° immediately prior to the collision, the heading of the Cessna 
then was determined to be approximately 153°. 

It was established that the DC-3 was descending and making a shallow left 
turn when it crossed over Maitland Airport. Since weather was not a factor in 
this accident and the reported visibility was 15 miles, the pilots of the DC-3 
should have seen and avoided the Cessna. The obligation of pilots to remain 
vigilant at all times to observe and avoid other aircraft in the air is stated in 
sections 60.12, 60.14, and 60.15 of the Civil Air Regulations. Furthermore, the 
crew acknowledged seeing other aircraft flying in the vicinity of the airport 
when they were descending from the cruising level. Since it was Sunday after- 
noon and more than the average air traffic could be expected in the Maitland 
Airport area, the pilots of the DC-8 should have exercised the highest degree 
of alertness for other aircraft. As stated, there was a considerable difference 
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in the airspeeds-of these aircraft: The DC-3 was descending and overtaking the 
smaller aircraft at about double its airspeed; the Cessna was.ahead and to its 
right. ; 

‘The pilot ‘of the Cessna was circling Maitland Airport in the accustomed 
manner to gain altitude when the accident: occurred. Because the Cessna 140 
is a high-wing monoplane-type aircraft, cockpit vision is restricted to the side 
and above on the inside of turns. Since the Cessna was observed to be making 
a left climbing turn just prior to the collision, the evidence shows that throughout 
the turn the approaching DC-3 was hidden from the pilot by the aircraft’s left 
wing. Due to the above-mentioned differences in airspeeds of the two aircraft, 
it appears that if the Cessna pilot had observed the DC-3 prior to starting 
his left turn the DC-3 would have been above and too far away from him to 
have caused immediate concern. 


Probable cause 


The Beard determines that the probable cause of this accident was the failure 
of the pilots in the DC-3 to observe and avoid the Cessna aircraft in flight. 


Date: November 1, 1949. 

Location: Washington, D. C. 

Operator: Eastern. 

Aircraft : DC-4, P-38. 

Shortly after the Eastern DC-4 was observed 1% miles west to southwest from 
the end of runway 3, making a continuous left turn from the downwind leg to 
final approach, tower personnel observed the P-38 on a long high final approach. 
The controller thereupon requested Rios to make a 360° turn to his left, saying 
that he was No. 2 to land following an Eastern DC-4 turning on its final approach 
below. Since there was neither acknowledgment nor-compliance with this second 
instruction, another transmission was made to the P-38, which was identified as 
Bolivian 927, and Rios was then told: “Turn left, turn left,” and was again told 
that the DC-4 was turning on final approach below. Again there was no response 
or compliance by the P-38, whereupon the tower then instructed the Eastern 


DC-4 to turn left. The DC-4 promptly acted in response to this instruction, 
but before 5° of turn were made the 2 aircraft collided at an approximate altitude 
of 300 feet about one-half mile southwest of runway 3. 


Probable cause 


The Board determines that the probable cause of this aceident was the execu- 
tion’ of ‘a straight-in final approach by the P-38 pilot without obtaining proper 
clearance to land and without exercising necessary vigilance. 


Date: November 9, 1951. 

Location: Eugene, Oreg. 

Operator: West Coast. 

Aircraft: DC-3, PT-23. 

The DC-3, making a straight-in approach, overtook and passed under a Fair- 
child aircraft an instant before touching.down. . The crew of the DC-3 felt no 
impact and was not aware that an. accident had occurred until the damaged 
vertical fin was noted. The Fairchild pilot stated that he thought his approach 
was too high and that he had collided with a bird. He applied power and headed 
for another airport, but was forced down due to fuel exhaustion. His right fuel 
tank had been punctured in the collision. 

Probable cause 


Pilot of PT-23 operating recklessly and carelessly. 


Date : November 17, 1951. 

Location : Oakland, Calif. 

Operator : Overseas National, California Eastern. 

Aircraft : DC-4 N-79992, DC—-4 N-4002B. 

Overseas was approaching the Oakland range station inbound on the northwest 
leg which has a magnetic course of 124°. Califérnia was-homing on the-range 
station on a heading of 75° magnetic. Thus, the angle of convergence was about 
49°; this was borne out by a detailed matching of wreckage, paint marks, cuts, 
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and the probable speeds of both aircraft. The resulting computation confirms 
the above-mentioned angle of convergence. 

The cockpits of both aircraft were hooded on their left sides. Each carried a 
safety check pilot on the right. Further, the third crew member in Overseas was 
supposedly acting as an observer and would be normally stationed in the cabin 
during straight and level flight and at the astrodome during maneuvers. Since 
the airplane for some few minutes prior to the collision was observed to be in 
straight and level flight, it must be assumed that this observer was in the cabin, 
where. his primary / duty was to maintain a watch on the left, or the hooded side 
of the aircraft, for other traffic. Although the observer’s field of vision supple- 
ments that of the safety pilot, it is also reasonable to assume that he would check 
the right side for trafiic. 

The responsibility of the Overseas safety pilot under these conditions was to 
maintain a lookout ahead and to the right to avoid collision with other aircraft, 
since his vision to the left was greatly obscured. Since both aircraft were con- 
verging at an angle approximately 49° for some period of time prior to collision, 
the evidence is clear that had the safety pilot been maintaining such a lookout, he 
would have definitely seen California on his right. As to why he did not do so, 
we may only conjecture that he, during a portion of the time, was in the process 
of going through the required cockpit check prior to reaching the range station 
or that he may have possibly been engaged in grading the pilot in the left seat or 
in other duties. Had Overseas observed California converging on its right, it 
would have been required to give way to that aircraft. 

As previously stated, California was on a heading of 75° magnetic, which placed 
‘the aircraft to the right of Overseas. Thus, the safety pilot of California on the 
right side of the cockpit could not see more than 45° to his left. As there was no 
observer stationed in the cabin, it is apparent that this flight could not see Over- 
seas as both aircraft converged on the range station. The fact that a mechanic 
working in the cabin of California did observe the other aircraft, but too late to 
alert the crew, is significant. Had an observer been on duty, the accident could 
have been averted. In fact, during the final stages of convergence both aircraft 
could have been plainly visible one from the other had safety requirements of ade- 
quate lookout from both aircraft been adhered to. Furthermore, had both flights 
followed their company practices of reporting to the tower immediately prior to 
arrival over the range station, the tower operator might well have prevented 
the collision. 


Probable cause 

The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was the failure 
of the Overseas safety pilot and/or his observer to observe and so avoid the other 
aircraft and the failure of California’s safety pilot to carry a qualified observer 
aboard the aircraft to insure an adequate field of vision. 


Date : November 27, 1951. 

Location: Ocala, Fla. 1 

Operator : Eastern. _ 

Aircraft : DC-3, Piper L-4J. 

Weather conditions cannot be considered a factor in this accident unless we 
feel a visibility reduced to 6 miles by haze is of consequence. In this instance we 
have two aircraft with coloring of low perceptibility approaching each other on 
converging courses against a background of haze. Testimony of the Eastern pilots 
indicates they were performing no cockpit duties other than flying the aircraft, 
and that they were maintaining at least the normal vigilance to be expected when 
approaching an airport having no control tower. There is no reason to believe 
the pilot of the L-4J was any less vigilant as he climbed out of the field following 
his takeoff. No witness has been found who observed the L—-4J continuously from 
takeoff to the point of collision. s 

While the exact time of collision is not known, conflicting testimony placing it 
not earlier than 1145 and not later than 1150, it apparently occurred some 1% to 
2 minutes after the L—-4J started its takeoff. From the evidence available, it is 
reasonable to assume that following takeoff, Pilot Macy continued straight ahead 
to a point approximately three-quarters of a mile beyond the boundary of the 
airport where, after making a 90° turn to the left, he continued his climb to the 
point of collision. It is also reasonable to assume that the pilot did not observe 
the DC-3 approaching the airport from his right since witnesses, who observed 
both aircraft for a few seconds prior to the impact, noted no evasive action by 
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either. Since the collision occurred while both aircraft were flying on approxi- 
mately: the ‘same heading, with the L—4J slightly below and climbing, it is appar- 
ent that Pilot Macy, after completing the 90° left-hand turn, was no longer in a 
position to observe the slightly higher DC-3 then approaching directly from the 
rear. Also, it is entirely possible that the L-4J in this lower climbing attitude 
was not within the normal range of vision of the DC-3 crew during the last few 
seconds preceding the collision. 


Probable cause 


The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was the failure 
of the pilots of both aircraft to observe the other in time to take the necessary 
evasive action. 


Date: June 28, 1952. 

Location : Dallas, Tex. 

Operator: American. 

Aircraft : DC-6, Swift. 

An eyewitness saw the Swift as it came into view from under the DC-6. 
Initially, it was approximately 50 feet below the descending aircraft, slightly to 
the right, 150-200 feet ahead of the DC-—6, and on the same general heading. The 
aircraft appeared to be in a 5°-10° left bank; the wings of the DC-6 were level. 
The two aircraft converged and he felt an impact. The light aircraft swept 
back over the right wing panel and fuselage of the DC-6 and out of sight. Major 
Watson estimated that he had the Swift in sight only 2 or 3 seconds. 

The shredded left wing panel of the Swift revealed five propeller cuts pro- 
gressing in succession from the trailing edge toward the leading edge of the wing 
panel. Study of the cuts indicated that the wing of the Swift was struck on 
the undersurface and that the Swift was in a left bank upon collision. 

Damage to the DC-6 consisted of: Nicks and scratches in all three blades 
of No. 4 propeller ; the high frequency radio antenna mounted above the fuselage 
between the vertical fin and roof of the cockpit, struck 22 feet forward of its rear 
mount and broken; damage to the antenna connecting cable and tension spool ; 
and slight damage to the fin near the rear antenna mount. 

The statements of passengers Watson and Brockman, observations of a ground 
eyewitness, and damage to the antenna definitely established that the Swift 
went over the fuselage of the DC-6 after being struck by the propeller. 

The proximity of the two aircraft just before the collision, combined with the 
closing speed, made it impossible for the pilot of either aircraft to take effective 
evasive action. It is questionable that the pilots of either aircraft could defi- 
nitely have seen one another between the outer marker and point of collision. 
Their actual relative positions cannot be conclusively established between these 
two points. 


Probable cause 


The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was the Swift 
pilot’s failure to exercise reasonable prudence in his approach; errors in judg- 
ment of the situation on the part of the controller were a contributing factor. 


Date: October 17, 1952. 

Location: Near Palmdale, Calif. 

Operator: California Air Charter, A. Paul Mantz, doing business as A. Paul 
Mantz Air Service. 

Aircraft : DC-3, Lockheed 12A. 

In making a movie, the Douglas was to pass underneath the Lockheed to permit 
the cameraman at the door of the Lockheed to get a view of the Douglas flying 
away. Hvidence indicates pilot of the Douglas misjudged the distance from the 
Lockheed and the right wing struck the underside of the Lockheed. Both air- 
eraft continued in controlled flight and were landed safely. 


Probable cause 
DC-3 pilot misjudged separation distance. 
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Date: December 15, 1952. 

Location: Richmond, Ind. 

Operator: Lake Central. 

Aircraft: DC-3, Cessna, 170. 

Examination of the wreckage of the Cessna and the marks on the DC-3. 
disclosed that at the time of impact the aircraft were on courses converging at 
an angle of about 50° with the Cessna to the left of the DC-3. (Runways 23 
and 28 intersect at an angle of 50°.) 

The evidence indicates that when the two aircraft approached the airport 
the Cessna was behind the DC-3 and possibly slightly lower. The distance 
between the aircraft (not accurately known) and the shorter radius of turn to 
runway 28 made by the Cessna brought them together at the intersection of 
runways 23 and 28. 

Under normal conditions the pilot of the Cessna should have seen the other 
aircraft when approaching the airport and prior to turning on final. It is prob- 
able, however, that his windshield was partially covered with ice. impairing 
forward vision. 

What is not known is why the pilots of both aircraft did not see each other. 
With the Cessna to the rear of the DC-3, the crew of the latter aircraft would’ 
not be apt to see the other aircraft until their turn to final or on final approach. 
It is difficult to explain why the smaller aircraft was not seen by the crew of 
the DC-8 during this turn and on final approach except for the fact that the 
DC-3 ‘pilots must, at that time, have been concentrating exclusively on the 
imminent landing. The fact that they had been advised by the station agent that 
there was no other traffic, together with the fact that with such a low ceiling 
traffic would not. normally be expected, may have created a sense of false secu- 
rity. This may have contributed to some extent; however, there were three 
persons in the DC-38 cockpit and all said they did not see the approaching 
Cessna aircraft until it was too late to avoid the collision. The rear one-third 
portion of the side cockpit windows being opaque from frost or ice did not prevent 
the pilots from having complete coverage of their normal field of vision during 
the final approach. 


Probable cause 


The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was the failure: 
of the pilots of both aircraft to observe and avoid each other. The action of 
the Cessna pilot in cutting in and attempting to land contrary to the prevailing 
wind direction, and the inadequate monitoring of the DC-3’s flight from the 
ground contributed to the accident. 


Date: August 26, 1953. 

Location: Michigan City, Ind. 

Operator: United, American. 

Aircraft: CV-340, CV-240. 

Occupants of both aircraft were in general agreement that impact was not 
particularly severe. This was borne out by examination of the relatively meder- 
ate structural damage to both aircraft. Damage to each aircraft was examined 
with the primary view of determining the relative positions of both at the 
instant of impact. 

The right front top section of the cockpit of United’s Convair 340 was par- 
tially flattened, and the skin was crumpled. The right clear-view cockpit 
window, located between the right front windshield and the first officer's side 
window, was “crazed” over its entire area, but the glass remained intact in 
the frame. Scuff marks on the upper skin of the fuselage were at an angle of 
approximately 43°, measuring clockwise from the nose and relative to the 
fuselage centerline. The crushed area extended rearward 32 inches, at which 
point the top skin began tearing from the aircraft. A strip of top fuselage skin 
and sections of several stringers several feet long were torn free of the air- 
eraft. As the fuselage skin was ripped, it ruptured outward as a result of 
instantaneous decompression. The ILS, VHF, and HF radio antennas were 
torn off. The left wing skin of the United aircraft had a gash approximately 
2 feet outboard of the landing light and about 5 inches above the leading edge 
centerline. A deep gouge: was found in the leading edge of one blade of the left 
propeller as a result of impact with a flying metal object. No cther propeller 
or powerplant damage was found. Lighting and radio wiring in the cockpit 
was severed. The cockpit, front cabin, and lavatory doors were torn from 
their hinges by decompression forces. Sections of the removable aisle flooring 
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were lifted and displaced, but were held in their generally normal position by the 
floor carpet. Other damage in the cabin area was minor. 

Impact damage to the American Convair 240 extended along the lower surface 
of the fuselage from the forward edge of the left rear service door rearward 154 
inches. The hole across the fuselage measured 86 inches at its widest point. 
Four bell formers were torn, twisted, bent, and compressed upward. Three 
fuselage formers aft of the skin puncture were bent and broken. The passenger 
cabin was not damaged. Collision left a scuffed area impregnated with blue 
paint or lacquer in the general area of the hole in the fuselage. The abrasions 
made diagonal lines which were consistent in direction; the angular measure- 
ment of these lines relative to the aircraft centerlines was 116°, measured 
counterclockwise. The angle of convergence of the two aircraft at the moment 
of collision was therefore about 21°. The ragged edges of skin were forced 
outward by decompression. 

None of the propellers contacted any airframe structure; damage to both 
aircraft was caused by contact of the two airframes alone. 


Probable cause 


The Board determines that the primary cause of this accident was the failure 
of the United crew to observe and avoid the American aircraft while overtaking 
it on a converging course from the left and rear. However, the American crew 
demonstrated a lack of alertness in not observing United prior to passing and 
while abeam. 


Date: June 27, 1954. 

Location : Columbus, Ohio. 

Operator: American. 

Aircraft : CV-240, Navy SNB. 

The accident ocurred during twilight when the sun was below the horizon 
and a rapid transition was taking place between daylight and darkness. Wit- 
nesses varied in their estimates of the existing visibility from 3 to 15 miles. 
All pilots who were flying at this time agreed that vertical visibility was de- 
creasing with approaching darkness and that it was becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to see objects from above. The existing light above the horizon per- 
mitted aircraft flying above it to be easily seen in all directions but somewhat 
easier in the western quadrant. 

The most significant of the many in-flight impact markings was a series of 
six propeller cuts in the left wing of the SNB. The structural integrity of 
the wing was so affected by the cuts to cause the left wing outer panel to 
separate in flight. This portion of the wing was found east of the main wreckage 
area. The cuts progressed forward from the left wing trailing edge across the 
left engine nacelle centerline. Study of the individual cuts disclosed that in 
each case the cut was made inboard to outboard with downward directional 
indications at the start of the cuts and upward directional indications at the 
outboard end. Further study revealed the cuts were made by the left Convair 
propeller while it was passing forward over the wing. The pattern of the 
propeller damage indicated that the aircraft closed both laterally and ver- 
tically ; both closures were at small acute angles. 

The Convair nose gear drag link was fractured by forces mainly in a rearward 
direction. Although not conclusive, evidence indicated the nose gear tire struck 
the SNB in the area of the right wing center section and right nacelle. Gash 
marks and impressions on the side wall and rim of the left Convair nose wheel 
appeared to have been inflicted by a glancing blow of the SNB right propeller, 
a tip of which was found east of the wreckage area. 


Probable cause 


The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was a traffic 
control situation created by the tower local controller which he allowed to con- 
tinue without taking the necessary corrective action. 

A contributing factor was the failure of both crews to detect this situation by 
visual and/or aural vigilance. 


Date: January 12, 1955. 

Location : Covington, Ky. 

Operator: Trans World (NAC). 

Aircraft : M-202, DC-3. 

The accident occurred within the boundaries of the Greater Cincinnati 
Airport control zone, which is 10 miles in diameter with the center at the airport. 
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The main portion of the Martin wreckage was about 2% miles west of the 
airport control tower and approximately the same distance from the southwest 
end of runway 22, strewn for 685 feet on both sides of a gully. Bxamination 
of the Martin wreckage showed that the right wing was partially severed chord- 
wise at collision about 22 feet from the centerline of the fuselage, and wrenched 
off while the aircraft was still in the air. The aircraft struck the ground in a 
fairly steep dive, which resulted in disintegration of the cockpit and its compo- 
nents to such degree that no information was obtainable on the position of 
cockpit controls and radio equipment. Several seat belts were found with 
webbing broken, several had broken attach fittings, and in other cases attach 
fittings tore free of the fuselage structure. The cabin area was ripped apart 
at impact. The landing gear received major damage but it was ascertained 
that it was retracted when the aircraft struck the ground, as were the flaps. 
Inspection of the propeller domes showed that the pitch of the propeller blades 
at ground impact was 47°. No evidence was disclosed in examination of the 
Martin wreckage to indicate any malfunction or failure prior to the collision. 
Portions of the DC-3 left wing outer panel were recovered at the Martin 
wreckage. 

The DC-3 struck in an open, flat field about 1 mile south of the Martin, approxi- 
mately 2%, miles west-southwest of the control tower. The wreckage was 
strewn for 250 feet, but generally concentrated at the gouge formed by impact. 
A number of battered and torn sections of the left wing outboard of the flap 
and portions of the vertical tail were recovered between the two main wreckage 
sites. Further examination of the wreckage, coupled with this evidence, es- 
tablished that several feet of the left wing panel and portions of the vertical 
tail were torn off at the time of collision. The aircraft struck the ground in a 
steep dive, on the stub of the left wing, the nose section, and engines. The 
eockpit was demolished. No portions of the Martin structure were found at the 
main DC-3 wreckage site. Four propeller cuts were found across the top of the 
fuselage, two in the vertical tail, and one in the left wing. The fin was badly 
crushed and torn, and the rudder was detached at the hinges. The landing 
gear was retracted. The flap mechanism was destroyed and therefore the posi- 
tion of the flaps at impact could not be ascertained. Examination of the propeller 
dome assemblies revealed that the pitch on the left propeller at ground impact 
was 41°, and the right 39°. All radio equipment was so severely damaged that 
it was impossible to ascertain with any certainty what, if any, equipment was in 
use, or to which frequency it might have been tuned. 

About halfway between the two main wreckage areas various pieces of the 
DC-3 left wing structure, left aileron, and the base of the vertical tail were 
intermingled with a portion of the Martin right wing leading edge and wing 
skin. 

Study of the wreckage of both aircraft disclosed that immediately prior to 
impact the aircraft approached each other at an angle of about 30° from head on, 
with the longitudinal axis of the two aircraft crossing to the left of the Martin 
and to the right of the DC-3. The aircraft were banked relative to one another 
so that the left wing of the Martin was higher than the right wing of the DC-3, 
while the right outer wing of the Martin and the left outer wing of the DC-3 
were in position to collide. In addition, the collision damage indicates that the 
Martin was climbing relative to the DC-3. 

The first major components to come in contact were the left wing of the DC-3 
and the right propeller of the Martin. The right wing of the Martin and the 
left wing of the other aircraft then struck, resulting in disintegration of the 
DC-3 wing in the contact area, and causing such structural damage to the 
Martin right wing that it separated from the aircraft before ground impact. 
While the two wings were tearing through one another, the left propeller of the 
Martin started its cuts across the top of the DC-3 fuselage and through the 
vertical fin and rudder while the Martin moved across and to the rear of the 
other aircraft. Near the end of the contact period, the inboard side of the Martin 
left nacelle inflicted severe crushing damage on the DC-3 vertical tail. This 
caused portions of the DC-3 fin and rudder to separate in flight. 

Considerable study and analysis of the evidence was devoted to the question 
of the point in space where the collision took place. It must have occurred 
nearly over the site where portions of both aircraft were found intermingled. 
As to altitude, the testimony of ground witnesses, aircraft performance data, 
results of the test flight, and other studies were carefully examined and assayed. 

It is reasonable to assume that the DC—3 was in level flight on a south heading. 
Whether it flew over Cincinnati or not could not be absolutely verified. However, 
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the DC-8 seen by the witness in west Cincinnati was probably the Castleton 
DC-3....'There. were no other DC-3’s known to be in the area and the aircraft he 
saw was headed in the general direction of the airport only a few minutes before 
the accident. 


Probable cause 

The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was operation 
of the DC-8 in the control zone as unknown traffic, without clearance, very close 
to the base of, or in, the overcast. 


Date: July 12, 1955. 

Location: Kansas City, Kans. 

Operator: Trans World. 

Aircraft: DC-3, Cessna 140A. 

The Cessna wreckage was transported to a suitable location where it was laid 
out for a more detailed examination in an effort to determine the manner in 
which the two aircraft came together. The most significant of many in-flight 
impact markings was a series of 11 propeller cuts on the left wing, cabin, and 
right wing. These were essentially parallel and almost evenly spaced. The 
force of the cuts destroyed the structural integrity of both wings while the air- 
craft was in flight and in such a manner that the left wing was severed in 5 
pieces and the right wing in 2. Examination of the cuts revealed typical skin 
curlings and feathering associated with high-speed cuts made by the DC-3’s left 
propeller rotating clockwise as it moved over the Cessna from left to right. 

There were gouges and scratches on the blades of the Cessna propeller. The 
tip section of one of the blades had separated in flight and was found on the 
west side of the highway. It was determined that these propeller blade markings 
were made when the propeller contacted the leading edge and bottom surface of 
the DC-3’s left wing. 

The DC-3 was substantially damaged. The major damage was confined to the 
left propeller, the left oil cooler scoop, and the left wing outboard of the nacelle. 
The leading edge of this wing was badly damaged and two propeller cuts were 
found in it. Other portions of the kind bore numerous scuff marks. cuts, and 
seratches. Blue and yellow paint, the color scheme of the Cessna, was observed 
in many places. Small pieces of the left and right wing panels of the Cessna were 
hanging from the DC-3 and embedded in tears near its left landing light. The 
left propeller blades of the DC-3 were gouged along their leading edges and both 
sides of the blades showed yellow and blue paint. The lower and outboard lead- 
ing edges of the left oil cooler scoop were crushed rearward and also showed 
evidence of paint from the Cessna. Examination of the DC-3 and testimony of 
the crew revealed there was no malfunction or failure of the aircraft or its com- 
ponents prior to the initial impact. 


Probable cause 

The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was the failure 
of the DC-3 crew to observe the Cessna and to comply with the prescribed airport 
traffic pattern which resulted in their converging and overtaking it. Contributing 
factors were the failure of the tower controller to advise the DC-3 that the 
Cessna was making a simulated instrument approach and the failure of the 
aes of the Cessna to report inbound, and to see and avoid the other 
aircraft. 


Date: August 29, 1955. 

Location: Hobbs, N. Mex. 

Operator: Continental. 

Aircraft: DC-3, PA-22. 

Impact was between the left propeller of the DC-3 and the empennage of the 
Piper. It was possible to reconstruct partially the shattered empennage of the 
Piper by matching parts and pieces of ripped fabric against a similar aircraft. 
This study showed that the first propeller blade contact cut off the navigation 
light on the trailing edge of the rudder. Subsequent propeller cuts sliced 
through the rudder and elevators, continued forward through the fin and sta- 
bilizers, and finally tore apart the aft fuselage almost as far forward as the 
baggage compartment. The.cuts in the rudder and left elevator were quite 
distinct, nearly parallel, and sufficiently uniform in spacing to allow a compu- 
tation of the difference in speeds of the two aircraft. The engines of the DC-3 
were at a probable speed of about 2,700 r, p. m., and the difference in the hori- 
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zontal components of the two speeds was approxtmately 13 ‘knots, the DC-3 
traveling faster. 

The angles of the propeller cuts relative to the longitudinal axis of the Piper 
tell the relative attitude of the two aircraft at the time of and for.a very brief 
period immediately following first impact. The longitudinal axis of the Piper 
diverged about .7 degrees to the left and about 7 degrees downward from. the 
longitudinal oote of the DC-3. The Piper was banked to its left (the DC-3 was 
level laterally) by an amount not readily determinable from the cuts but, as 
mentioned, the Piper pilot estimates the bank at 30 degrees and the DC-3 captain 
estimates it at 15 degrees. At the moment of first contact the left propeller hub 
of the DC-3 was about 3 feet from the bottom of the rudder and about one-half 
foot left of the centerline of the Piper. 

Damage to the DC-3 was caused by small metallic pieces from the empennage 
of the Piper being thrown by the left propeller of the DC-3. Some of these 
pieces penetrated the fuselage and ripped clothing that was hanging just behind 
the pilots, but control of the aircraft was not affected. The left propeller bore 
deep marks of impact. 


Probable cause 

The Board determines that the probable cause of this accident was lack of 
sufficient visual alertness on the part of the pilots of both aircraft, and failure 
of the Piper pilot to comply fully with the local traffic pattern. 


Exuisit 13 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


Washington, D. C. 
TSO-N14 
May 24, 1949 


TECHNICAL STANDARD ORDER 
Subject: Airport traffic and taxi patterns. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this order is to set forth criteria for the establishment of 
airport traffic and taxi patterns and to proclaim certain standard patterns and 
procedures as official Civil Aeronautics Administration policy for the guidance 
of all concerned. 

Some airports have traffic problems which are peculiar to the particular loca- 
tion involved. No attempt has been made in this technical standard order to 
prescribe patterns for such situations, each such case constituting an individual 
problem, requiring that specialized patterns be developed as appropriate. There 
are, however, certain methods and procedures which have met the test of time 
and have become well established as standards for safe operating practice. This 
order has been written to encompass these standards. 


DIRECTIVE 


In accordance with the procedure for establishing technical aeronautical stand- 
ards specified in Administrative Order No. 56, dated August 2, 1946, and Standard 
Practice No. 6370, Airport Traffic and Taxi Patterns, set forth below and shown 
on attached CAA. drawing No. 835, is established as a technical standard order. 

This standard is the established Civil Aeronautics Administration policy and 
shall govern all employees of the Civil Aeronautics Administration in their 
recommendations to the public, concerning airport traffic and taxi patterns. 


SpPecI¥FIc INSTRUCTIONS 


Airport management may prescribe traffic patterns for an airport without 
prior approval from the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics and pursuant to 
section 60.108 (c) of the Civil Air Regulations, all aircraft operating from the 
airport are required to conform to these patterns. However, in the event such 
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traffic patterns are nét acceptable to the Administrator anda mutually a¢ceptable 
compromise. cannot be reached, it may be necessary for the Administrator to 
exercise the authority ‘vested’ in him by section 60.108 (d) of the Civil Air 
Regulations and‘prescribe traffic patterns which will automatically supersede the 
patterns previously prescribed by the airport management.* To prevent the 
establishment of traffic patterns which violate commonly accepted good operat- 
ing practices or which will conflict with the best interests of the using agencies, 
the airport management should coordinate the proposed patterns with Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration personnel and representatives of other interests con- 
cerned, prior to their establishment. When local coordination has been com- 
pleted, two copies of the patterns should: be furnished to the local Civil 
Aeronautics Administration aviation safety agent. One or more copies, together 
with related traffic rules, should be prominently displayed at the airport. 

In some cases, strict application of the procedures and: minimums. pre- 
seribed herein may result in undesirable conditions, because of the proximity 
to restricted areas, obstructions, mountainous terrain, other airports, and popu- 
lated areas. In such cases, deviation from the standards. prescribed herein 
may be necessary and all such deviation should be coordinated between the air- 
port manager, Civil Aeronautics Administration personnel, and others concerned. 


A. TRAFFIC PATTERN CONSIDERATIONS 


Factors to be considered in establishing traffic patterns are: 

1. No unusual or unnecessary maneuvers should be required. 

2, The flight paths should be as short as possible consistent with safety. 

8. The flight paths should be sufficiently simple to permit student pilots to 
follow them without.distraction from their flight problems. 

4, Segregation should be provided for fast and slow aircraft when operating 
from the same airport. 

5. Consideration should be given to the establishment of patterns which will 
eliminate insofar as practicable the reasons for complaints by nearby residents 
regarding noise and low flying. 

6. In many cases, written instructions are necessary to supplement or qualify 
the pattern diagrams. When such instructions are desirable, they should be 
prepared in conjunction with the diagrams. 


B. PREPARATION OF PATTERNS 


Kach airport management should prepare traffic patterns to illustrate the 
flow of air and ground traffic for the different runways or airport areas avail- 
able for use. For those airports where the patterns for all wind directions are 
similar, one pattern diagram will be sufficient. This diagram should show the 
pattern for the prevailing wind direction and should bear a legend explaining 
that a corresponding pattern will be used for other wind directions. If the pat- 
terns for all wind directions are not similar, additional diagrams should be 
prepared to clearly explain the variation. 


Cc. USE OF STANDARD SYMBOLS 


in order that trattic pattern diagrams may be uniformly prepared and in- 
terpreted, the symbols illustrated by the attached drawing should be used. In 
addition to the symbols illustrated, a direction arrow indicating true north 
should be included. ‘This arrow should be relatively inconspicuous in size 
and location. The pattern diagrams should be so oriented that the top of the 
diagram represents north and the wind direction for each pattern should be 
prominently indicated. 

D. DIRECTION OF AIR TRAFFIC 


The Civil Air Regulations require left-hand (counterclockwise) flow of air- 
port traffic under normal conditions. In the event a right-hand (clockwise) 
pattern is necessary, the Regulations provide that standard visual markings 
approved by the Administrator must be displayed. These standard markings 
must conform to the specifications contained in Technical Standard Order TSO- 
N65, as amended. 


1 Patterns so prescribed by the Administrator shall be forwarded to CAA, General Coun- 
sel, Washington, D. C., for required publication in the Federal Register. 
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Where air traffic control is exercised by means of visual or radio communica- 
tion, the movement of aircraft will be governed by instructions from the con- 
troller... Unless;the controller cinecte ,othermie. the flow of traffic will con- 
form to the pattern p bed for the existing ‘wind condition. ; 


E. TYPES OF PATTERNS 


Airport traffic patterns fall into two general classifications—those for fast 
aircraft and those for slow aircraft. 


1. Fast aircraft 


The pattern for aircraft with comparatively high cruising and landing speeds 
should consist of a rectangle or circle large enough to permit safe maneu- 
verability and a straight approach to the runway being used, yet small enough 
to expedite the general flow of traffic. A recommended altitude for this type 
of pattern is 1,200 feet. (See figs. 1 and 3 of attached drawing.) No rectangular 
pattern for fast aircraft is shown on the drawing; however, such a pattern 
would be similar to that shown in fig. 2. 


2. Slow aircraft 

The pattern for aircraft with comparatively slow cruising and landing speeds 
should consist of a rectangle (see fig. 2) and when used in conjunction with 
the pattern for fast aircraft, as described in subparagraph 1 above, should 
be inside the fast aircraft pattern and at a lower altitude. (See figs. 1 and 3 
of attached drawing.) In general, the size of the rectangle will be governed by 
the same requirements as stated in subparagraph 1 above. An additional gov- 
erning factor will be the time and distance required for slow aircraft to attain 
the prescribed pattern altitude. A specific pattern altitude should be specified 
for each airport, using limits of 600 feet minimum and 800 feet maximum, as 
necessary or desirable. A recommended altitude for this type of pattern is 800 
feet. (See figs. 1, 2, and 3 of the attached drawing.) 


F. IDENTIFICATION OF PATTERNS 


Each traffic or taxi pattern should, when practicable, be identified with the 
number of the runway concerned, as well as with the wind direction. (See 
figs. 2 and 4 of attached drawing.) In this connection, Technical Standard 
Order TSO-N10 describes the recommended method of numbering runways 
and taxiways. In the case of an airport where no runways are provided, each 
traffic or taxi pattern should be identified by labeling the diagram to correspond 
with the wind direction for which the pattern is prepared. (See fig. 5 of 
attached drawing). 

G. PATTERN ENTRY 


Entry into the fast aircraft pattern should be made tangent to the circle 
at any point prior to or on the downwind course or, in the case of a rectangular 
pattern, at approximately a 45° angle to the downwind leg. Entry into the 
slow aircraft pattern should be made at approximately a 45° angle to the down- 
wind leg of the pattern rectangle. At airports where traffic is controlled by 
radio communication, the controller may authorize such deviations to the 
pattern entry procedure as may be desirable or necessary. 


H. PATTERN DEPARTURE 


Departure from the traffic pattern by slow aircraft should be made after the 
first 90° turn has been completed and before pattern altitude has been reached. 
In the case of fast or heavily loaded aircraft, it may be desirable to execute a 
straight-out departure rather than complete the first 90° turn and this alterna- 
tive procedure is acceptable. As in the case of pattern entry, the traffic con- 
troller may authorize deviations to the foregoing. 


I. PATTERNS LOCATED IN PROXIMITY TO EACH OTHER 


One of the most difficult problems in preparing traffic patterns arises where 
airports are located in proximity to each other. In such cases, close coordination 
between the management of the airports involved is essential to achieve safe 
operation. Altitude separation of the patterns is often necessary and in some 
cases a right-hand pattern may be required at one or more of the airports. An 
pnt of such a pattern arrangement will be found in figure 3 of the attached 

rawing. 
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J. TAXI PATTERNS 


Taxi patterns vary according to the runway or area in use. Ii is, therefore, 
necessary that taxi diagrams be provided for use with each traffic pattern and 
related runway. Taxi pattern diagrams should show the entire landing area, 
including runways, taxiways, loading ramps, parking areas and airport buildings. 
(See figs. 4, 5, and 6 of the attached drawing.) 

Taxi patterns should be constructed so that: 

1. Taxiing aircraft will stay clear of the active runway or landing area when- 
ever practicable. 

2. The taxi path should, wherever practicable, be so routed that the final turn 
before takeoff places the aircraft in a position where incoming traffic may be 
observed. 

8. A definite direction of turn on the ground after landing should be shown 
for each runway or landing direction. The direction of turn should be that which 
promotes most expeditious clearing of the runway or landing area. 


K. SAMPLE TRAFFIC AND TAXI RULES 


Following is a suggested set of airport traffic and taxi rules. While these 
rules are representative of good operating practice and are currently in effect at 
many airports, they are presented as a guide only and may be altered to suit the 
requirements of an individual airport. 


1. Taviing rules 


(a) No person shall taxi an aircraft until he has ascertained there will be no 
danger of collision with any person or object in the immediate area. 

(6) Aircraft not equipped with brakes shall have an attendant at a wing when 
the aircraft is taxied near buildings or other aircraft. 

(c) All aircraft shall be taxied at a safe and reasonable speed with due re- 
gard for other aircraft, persons, and property. 

(d@) Aircraft awaiting takeoff shall stop at least 100 feet from the runway in 
use and in a position so as to have a direct view of aircraft approaching for 
landing. 

(e) Aircraft taxiing shall conform to the attached taxi patterns, which are 
made a supplement to these rules. 


2. Trafic rules 


(a) Landings and takeoffs shall be made directly into the wind or on the run- 
way or landing strip most nearly alined with the wind, or when the wind is light 
or calm, in a direction designated by the airport manager. (Exceptions may 
be made as authorized by the control tower operator.) 

(6) No landing or takeoff shall be made except at a safe distance from build- 
ings and other aircraft. 

(c) No turn shall be made after takeoff until the airport boundary has been 
reached and the aircraft has attained an altitude of at least 400 feet and has 
ascertained there will be no danger of collision with other aircraft. 

(d) During and after takeoff, the pilot of an aircraft equipped with a func- 
tioning radio receiver shall guard the airport control towar frequency until the 
control tower operator signs off, or until outside the control zone. 

(e) Light or slow aircraft intending to remain in the traffic pattern shall 
continue to climb to traffic altitude of 800 feet after the first 90° turn and shall 
thereafter follow the pattern as set forth on the attached “traffic pattern chart.” 

(f) Large or fast aircraft intending to remain in the traffic pattern shall 
continue to climb to traffic altitude of 1,200 feet after the initial turn and shall 
thereafter follow the pattern as set forth on the attached “traffic pattern chart.” 

(g) Aircraft entering the traffic pattern shall exercise caution and courtesy 
so as not to cause aircraft already in the pattern to deviate from their course. 

(h) Aircraft landing or taking off shall conform to the attached air traffic 
patterns, which are made a supplement to these rules. 

Copies of this technical standard order and other technical standard orders 
may be obtained from the Civil Aeronautics Administration Aviation Informa- 
tion Staff, Washington 25, D. C. 

D. W. RENTZEL, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
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EXHIBIT 14 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH D. BLATT, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL. AERONAUTICS 
FOR PLANNING, RESEARCH, AND DEVKLOPMENT 


The CAA recognizes the need for valid information pertaining to aeronautical 
activity and growth factors in the aeronautical fndustry in order to plan an 
orderly program of facilities and services. The CAA also realizes that it is 
essential that we proceed immediately with the organization and implementation 
of a research and development plan for air-traffic control. In other words we 
must forecast aviation requirements and develop the necessary systems to meet 
these requirements. Let me describe two major projects that are underway at 
the present time. 

The first project might well be called the long-range requirements study. In 
1955, in addition to preparing the Federal airways 5-year plan and the current 
edition of the National Airport Plan, it became apparent to us that it was neces- 
sary to take a longer look into the future and lay the groundwork for long-range 
planning activities. 

A comprehensive project was, therefore, initiated to develop information and 
forecasts in some detail with respect to United States aviation requirements in 
the period between now and 1970. Copies of this project assignment are avail- 
able for insertion into the record if you think it desirable. Briefly, this project 
directs development of information in the following areas: 

1. Anticipated volume of air carrier, general aviation, and military air traffic 
in 1960, 1965, and 1970. 

2. An analysis of air carrier, general aviation, and military aircraft fleets in 
1960, 1965, and 1970 to estimate the number, type, speed, capacity, and operating 
characteristics of the aircraft in each of these three categories. 

8. Anticipated volume of terminal area activity in 1960, 1965, and 1970, in- 
cluding an analysis by location of aircraft operations, instrument approaches, 
and peak traffic demands. 

4. Anticipated en route air activity by type of aircraft in 1960, 1965, and 1970, 
including an analysis of traffic flow by route segment, hourly distribution, alti- 
tudes used, and origin and destination of flights. 

5. A full discussion of the existing air-traffic control and navigation system 
and an appraisal of the adequacies of the system to meet future requirements. 

6. An analysis of current research and development in the air-traffic control 
and air-navigation field to determine whether or not these programs are directed 
toward the resolution of the major anticipated problems. 

The project has been broken down into 7 separate tasks and 6 members of 
our staff have individual assignments. Each assignment is a rather good-sized 
project in itself. Nevertheless, it is being pursued vigorously and progress is 
being made. 

We believe that the magnitude of air carrier passenger activity in this period 
is beginning to emerge fairly clearly and it presents a picture of continued 
phenomenal growth. It also appears that the size and composition of the air- 
carrier aircraft fleet is becoming clear and that the characteristics of this fleet, 
through 1970, can be foretold with reasonable accuracy. 

Two members of our staff have recently returned from visiting the major 
airlines and air¢raft manufacturers to discuss the anticipated air-carrier traffic 
activity and the air-carrier fleet with them. It is very gratifying that these two 
gentlemen received an enthusiastic welcome from representatives of each of the 
companies they visited. High-level company officials discussed these subjects 
eagerly, frankly, and in detail. They visited American, Eastern, Pan American, 
United, TWA, Southwest, Seaboard & Western, and Flying Tigers among the 
airlines; and Douglas, Lockheed, Convair, Beech, and Cessna in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry. The industry generally confirms our optimism with 
respect to the continued rapid growth of the air-carrier passenger traffic. Work 
on the requirements study is well underway and we believe that we can at the 
present time forecast with some confidence the civil air commerce activities of 
1960, 1965, and 1970. 

(Slide 1.) As you can see from this forecast of domestic air-carrier revenue 
passenger-miles, we are extremely optimistic about-the future of air transporta- 
tion. By 1970 we expect a volume of 60 billion passenger-miles or roughly 3 
times the level of 1955. A study of this growth curve shows that our progress 
has been quite smooth with only two significant deviations from the long-term 
trend, the first in 1942 when the airlines gave up approximately half of their 
fleet to the military services and the second in 1946 when pent-up demand pushed 
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traffic: far above the. normal growth pattern. The 1946 spurt was followed 
by a leveling off in 1947 and 1948. Unfortunately, most observers analyzed this 
leveling off in 1947 and 1948 as signifying that a plateau had been reached in 
airline traffic growth and that further growth would be at a considerably lower 
rate than previously. 

(Slide 2.) By plotting the same information logarithmically we can see that 
the 1947-48 experience merely represented a return to the long-term growth trend 
and that as soon as the airlines had integrated new routes and postwar aircraft 
into their systems, the upward trend was resumed. 

(Slide 3.) Here is our forecast of domestic air-carrier passengers for 1960, 
1965, and 1970. This passenger forecast calls for an estimated 118 million pas- 
sengers by 1970 or somewhat more than three times the 38 million passengers 
carried in 1955. The reason for the somewhat greater increase in passengers than 
in passenger-miles is our belief that during the 1960’s the airlines will begin 
making a greater impact on the medium distance travel markets than they 
have in the past. This is the picture in this area that is emerging from our 
study. Prior to publication, these forecasts will be subject to further careful 
analysis because of the widespread acceptance and use of these forecasts by 
the aviation industry. 

Although these forecasts may appear optimistic, we feel they can be realized. 
As you know, most forecasters in the past have underestimated the growth of 
civil air transportation. Basically, there appears to have been two reasons 
for this undershooting: (1) Economists underestimated the growth of the 
United States economy. Last year we had an almost $400 billion economy 
but 5 years ago most economists did not expect a $400 billion economy until 
about 1960, and (2) it has been difficult to estimate the rate of technological de- 
velopments and their effect on the growth of air travel. Briefly, some of the 
basic assumptions underlying our forecasts are: 

1. A $650 billion national economy in 1970 (1955 dollars). 

2. A 209 million population 1970 providing 44 million additional potential 
customers. 

8. A prosperous people will continue to spend a larger portion of their rising 
incomes on all forms of travel, particularly air travel. 

4. Our people are becoming more airminded. Although many persons still 
are reluctant to fly, these persons will gradually move out of the travel market 
and be replaced by a more airminded generation. 

5. Progress toward more efficient aircraft and lower direct operating costs 
will hold air fares down and these factors combined with considerable broad- 
ening of air coach service will result in overall lower fare levels. 

The size and composition of the air-carrier fleet is becoming fairly clear. The 
major aircraft manufacturers do not expect civil passenger transport aircraft ap- 
preciably larger or faster than the DC—8’s and the Boeing 707’s to be in service 
prior to 1960. They believe that the next series of transports to be intro- 
duced will be somewhat smaller in size. This trend is confirmed by the an- 
nouncement of the DC-9 and the Convair Skylark. It is interesting to note that 
at least one major manufacturer contemplates feeding design specifications for 
one of the large transports into electronic computers to produce specifications for 
scaled-down models. It now looks as if development work in the next few years 
will be concentrated on supplementing the large transports with smaller turbine- 
powered transport aircraft and improving efficiency to achieve lower operating 
costs per seat mile. A supersonic passenger transport for civil use does not appear 
likely to be in use by 1970. Two indications now seem to rule out a supersonic 
civil transport in this period. One is the comparatively high initial cost and 
high direct operating cost. The other is the substantial investment being made 
in the new series of transports by the airlines with amortization of this invest- 
ment planned over a period of 10 years as against 5 to 7 years for current equip- 
ment. 

The question of a supersonic civil transport is, of course, only part of the 
picture from the CAA viewpoint since the military services already have super- 
sonic aircraft in production which must be accommodated by facilities and serv- 
ices for which CAA is responsible. 

(Slide 4). This next slide shows the scheduled air carrier passenger aircraft 
fleet and fleet capacity estimated for 1960, 1965, and 1970. You immediately 
notice the marked increase of productivity of the individual aircraft. Even 
though we do not expect a large increase in the number of aircraft in the civil 
fleet we do expect a tremendous increase in capacity. Although this forecast 
was prepared separately from the passenger and passenger-mile forecast pre- 
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sented earlier, the available seat-miles forecast here correlate closely with the 
forecast revenue passenger-miles using a load factor of about 60 to 65 percent. 
A 68 percent load factor is the current industry average. 

Much has been written about the use of helicopters and convertiplanes in 
civil air transport. The helicopter has proved very useful for many military 
and some specialized civil applications. Development work on these aircraft 
will certainly continue. Industry consensus, however, substantiates our opinion 
that the helicopter will not be a large factor in the civil air carrier fleet between 
now and 1970. High initial cost, high direct operating cost, complexity cost, 
complexity and lack of inherent stability for IFR operations are predominant 
reasons leading to this conclusion. The aviation industry feels now that the 
trend is toward development of fixed-wing aireraft with suitable performance 
to fill the requirements of the short and intermediate haul market. These air- 
craft would operate from relatively small landing areas and offer reasonable pay- 
loads and more acceptable direct operating costs. The Frye safari is an indica- 
tion of this trend. Again, let me point out that this particular discussion con- 
cerns the civil air carrier aircraft fleet but from the standpoint of aviation 
requirements, military and civil helicopters are already in use, and the number 
of helicopters in use will certainly increase with time. Air carrier use of the 
helicopter will probably continue to be concentrated in a few large metropolitan 
areas. 

This has been a rather quick preview of two specific forecasts in the field 
of civil aviation that are emerging from our requirements study. 

When you put together the military, the air carrier, and the general aviation 
forecasts as we are proceeding to do, I am sure that a valid picture of aviation 
requirements for the period between now and 1970 will be presented. It is im- 
portant that these requirements be presented in sufficient detail to show demands 
on specific route segments and at individual terminal areas. We have developed 
techniques for doing this and these techniques are heing further developed to 
give us better forecasts of peak demands for routes and terminal areas. 

The introduction of civil turbojet aircraft into civil aviation will create prob- 
lems affecting virtually every phase of civil aviation in the United States. It was, 
therefore, necessary for CAA in conjunction with its requirements study to 
prepare for the jet age. The CAA is dedicated to the task of planning for the 
safe, efficient operation of jet aircraft in the civil aviation system of the United 
States. On January 11, 1956, Administrator Lowen convened the first Jet Age 
Planning Conference. The military services, aircraft manufacturers, airport 
providers, and airline operators attended this meeting. As a result of this 
planning conference, CAA was able to define the problem areas and prepared 
a list of 100 jet age problems. This list of jet age problems has been made 
available for the record. We are now tackling the jet age problems on a problem 
area basis and are reporting to the aviation fraternity in quarterly reports the 
progress that is being made. The first quarterly report dated June 30, 1956, has 
just arrived from the printers and is available for your review. 

So much for requirements ; now let us look at the second project I mentioned 
at the beginning of this presentation: the project that deals with the research 
and development facet of our operations. Before jumping into a description 
of the development plan, I believe I will use this opportunity to answer Mr. 
Plapinger’s question pertaining to the Technical Development Center. In es- 
sence, Mr. Plapinger wanted to know if in the face of previous testimony anyone 
wanted to come to the defense of the center. I do not believe that our Technical 
Development Center requires any defense. The record of accomplishments of 
the center truly speaks for itself. Research and development activities have 
been performed in CAA and its predecessor agencies since 1933. In 1939 the 
function became an identifiable entity within the CAA. The CAA Technical 
Development Center has participated in the development and evaluation of every 
type of airborne air navigation equipment in common use today. 

Some of the major accomplishments of the center, in the fields of air naviga- 
tion and traffic control are: 

1. To combat the static interference inherent in low and medium frequency 
communications, interference that made the communications unreliable and 
potentially hazardous. The TDC pioneered the development of VHF communi- 
cations for aviation, both ground to air and air to ground. 

2. Anticipating a requirement for a beam type low approach system, the 
eenter developed the instrument landing system. This system consists of a 
localizer that gives the pilot lateral guidance, a glide path that provides vertical 
guidance and marker beacons which provide information with respect to distance 
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from touchdown. ‘The instrument landing system, the ILS, has been accepted 
worldwide as the international standard for instrument approaches. 

3. Recognizing that air navigation could not continue to grow as long as its 
major navigation device, the LMF 4-course range, was dependent upon a. pilot’s 
hearing acuity, TDC developed the first VAF visual range, the VAR. 

4. As an outgrowth of the VAR, the center developed an improved. range that 
was omnidirectional in nature and provided static free intelligence to the pilot— 
the VOR. ' 

5. The basic eoncepts of 1,000 megacycle distance measuring devices were 
developed at the center. 

6. The Technical Development Center has developed a data transfer device, 
for transferring control data from an air route traffic control center to an 
approach control tower. This equipment is being placed in service in the Pitts- 
burgh area at the present time. 

7. Through the. utilization of the dynamic simulator installed at the center, 
TDC has developed the air traffic control procedures in use at major terminals 
today. 

A total list of the components developed at the center, I am sure would not 
be of interest to the committee. 

It might be interesting however, to note that in 1954, the National Business 
Aircraft Association presented to the Director of the CAA-TDC a special award 
in recognition of the substantial contributions made by the center to the develop- 
ment of air navigation aids, equipments, and procedures. My recitation of the 
major accomplishments of the TDC might lead you to believe that I am rather 
proud of the establishment, That is true. I am proud of the resources we have 
at the center... Resources of personnel, plant, and know-how. However, do not 
get the impression that we in CAA are totally satisfied with our research and 
development effort. As Administrator Lowen indicated in his opening remarks; 
we hope to accelerate our efforts in the research and development area through 
administrative emphasis and increased fiscal support. 

Now, with your permission, I would like to describe the development plan for 
air traffic control. . The development project is proposed by the CAA Technical 
Development Center as a companion to the Federal airways 5-year plan for 
the establishment, maintenance, and operation of an improved air traffic control 
system. This proposal outlines the research, development, and evaluation steps 
for the 5-year plan and long-range programs. The items included in the develop- 
ment proposal were derived from available operational requirements contained 
in the various reports of the Air Coordinating Committee, Radio Technical Com- 
mission for. Aeronautics and others, and the work completed under the Air 
Navigation Development Board, Civil Aeronautics Administration, and military 
programs. The first part of the proposal contains a program for the modifica- 
tion and improvement of inservice equipments. Im any research and develop- 
ment program as fluid as electronic aids to air navigation and traffic control a 
substantial fraction of the research and development dollar must be allocated 
to those projects which are concerned with improving facilities which already 
have been implemented on the Federal airways or as a part of the air traffic 
control sysem. .A.certain level of inservice improvement projects will be re- 
quired because of problems encountered during the use of the various facilities 
and changes in service requirements. In order to reduce the details in this 
presentation I shall limit my discussion of the research and development pro- 
posal to that portion of. the plan dealing with the development of a semi- 
automatic system of air traffic control.. I will attempt to describe to you the 
technical approach recommended by the Civil Aeronautics Administration Tech- 
nical Development Center to bring us toward an idealized air traffic control 
system. In general the program is pointed toward the development of a semi- 
automatic air traffic control system; increased use of radar is provided, with 
emphasis on the use of automatic flow of ground data in the system; and ground 
computers for planning and problem-detection functions. 

In order to previde a more logical and orderly approach to the study, research, 
development and evaluation phases required, it is believed important to define an 
idealized air traffic control system. The principal concepts of the idealized 
System are: 

1. It shall be capable of controlling all airspace. 

2. Normally, navigation information will be air-derived. 

8. Normally, air-traffic-control instructions will originate from the ground. 

4, All necessary information on the aircraft’s airspace occupancy will be ob- 
tained and processed automatically. 
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5. Proposed flight plans and preplanned flight paths will be processed auto- 
matically. 

6. Ultimately, it shall provide for automatic transmission of control instruc- 
tions to aircraft. 

7. Data rate and separation standards will be dependent upon traffic density. 

8. Voice communications shall be used where it is inherently most advan- 
tageous. 

9. Reliability and fail-safeness shall be provided on the principle of duality. 

In general, we can anticipate that our traffic-control system of the future will 
be semiautomatic in nature because human beings will be required for certain 
decision-type functions. 

Why all the emphasis on automation? Industry’s experience with control 
systems comparable to air-traffic control shows the effect of automation on 
system costs. 

(Slide 5). This slide shows the typical cost curves for manual and automatic 
systems. From an examination of these curves it is obvious that beyond a 
traffic load which requires an increasing expenditure rate determining slope 
“theta” automation is dictated by economic considerations. A cost analysis of 
the Federal Airways System shows that the angle theta will be exceeded in 1957 
for the air-traffic-control system. 

Now let us look at a step-by-step process of evolution toward the idealized 
air-traffic-control system. I will describe the three fundamental phases. 

Phase I might be called “automatic printing of flight—progress strips and auto- 
matic center-to-center’” coordination. It is the first feeble step forward. It 
requires teletypewriter-communications system for the collection of flight plans 
and intercenter flight-data transfer, flight-plan input devices, general-purpose 
computer with multiple input and output capabilities for online operation and 
automatic printers for producing flight progress strips. 

(Slide 6.) Here is how the phase I system will work : 

1. Flight plans will be filed by pushbutton operation, perforated tape, or 
punched cards. 

2. Flight plans will proceed through automatic switching center to the local 
area computer concerned. 

3. Computer breaks up flight plan into fix posting messages, estimated times 
of arrival are computed, and the strip printer produces the progress strip for the 
specific fixes. The computer will retain in its memory current flight data for 
all aircraft in the area. 

4. When it is necessary to forward flight data to an adjacent center, the con- 
troller will feed the latest ETA into the computer and the computer would autv- 
matically send the proper flight data to the adjacent computer. 

Phase II of the system includes “automatic display and automatic revision of 
tabular data.” In addition to the phase I requirements, this phase will require 
an electronic display device and a controller-to-computer feedback device. 

(Slide 7.) On this slide you see the next step forward in automation. The 
original file of flight plans and computation of first estimates will function as 
described under phase I. 

Under phase II, the fix postings will appear automatically in front of the con- 
troller on the face of the display and normally will be sequenced automatically 
in accordance with ETA over the fix. When the position report is received by 
radio or interphone, the controller will correct the displayed information and 
cause the revised data to be sent to the computer. The computer will recalculate 
estimates over all subsequent fixes in the area and will automatically transmit 
the revisions to the proper controllers’ displays. The corrected information will 
cause a flashing of a light or of the displayed information until acknowledged by 
the controller by a pushbutton. 

At this stage, intercontroller coordination regarding clear altitudes still could 
be done by interphone, but clearances to towers and passing estimates within 
centers and between centers can be handled by the automatic equipment. In 
addition, it will be possible to introduce another concept, that of automatic con- 
flict detection. 
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It is assumed that position information on each aircraft is being received by 
radio reporting, and therefore, is coarse grain in nature. The computer is 
capable of comparing the current estimates for all flights in the area and deter- 
mining whether separation standards are being maintained. The computer could 
serve as an aid to the controllers and provide a flashing light, flashing display, 
or different color display to indicate possible conflicts. 

Thus far in the evolution of a semiautomatic system, most of the effort has 
been aimed toward improving the operation in ARTC centers. It is realized 
that a very important area for improvement is toward the reduction of pilot 
effort and attention to details of position reporting, altitude occupancy and va- 
cancy, clearances, and other matters, which make up a large volume of the pilot’s 
communications workload. Although listed in the next phase, automatic equip- 
ment for position reporting such as the air traffic control signaling system log- 
ically could be added in phase II. The data-link receiving equipment on the 
ground could be connected directly to the area computer which would: keep the 
automatic displays posted with more accurate ETA: data. Controller effort 
required for feeding position reports into the system would be reduced further 
with respect to all aircraft so equipped. 

Phase III of the system employs five-grain position information. In addition 
to the requirements listed under phases I and II, this phase will require radar- 
data link, air traffic control signaling system data link, pictorial-situation dis- 
play, and a fine grain computing system. 

(Slide 8). On this slide we see how fine grain data will be incorporated into 
the air traffic control system. Fine-grain position information and altitude data, 
together with aircraft identity, can be fed into the system in part or in entirety 
by radar, selective signaling systems, or by SAGE and VOLSCAN equipment. 
This information should be received much more frequently than voice-radio 
position reports, and it will not require pilot effort because the information will 
be derived automatically. 

In the computer, the fine-grain position data can be used to keep the coarse- 
grain data more accurate, and they can provide filtered information on aircraft 
position to a pictorial-situation display. This display will be capable of indi- 
cating the position and identity of all aircraft at selected altitudes. Its function 
will be that of a conflict-resolving tool. When conflicts are detected by the 
coarse-grain equipment using any separation standard desired, the altitude in- 
volved in the conflict can be selected automatically and all aircraft at that alti- 
tude can be shown. 

The day when implementation of phase I in this evolution can be accomplished 
is not too far in the future. General purpose computers of adequate flexibility, 
storage capacity, and multiple input-output circuits for online operation are 
procurable today. The development of a suitable flight-plan filing device should 
not be lengthy because the techniques are being used now in airline-reservations 
systems. The operational suitability of automatically printed flight-progress 
strips is being evaluated at the present time. This system can be implemented 
at CAA’s Technical Development Center and can be evaluated within 1 year 
after delivery and installation of a suitable computer and input devices. It can 
be extended to include live traffic at any time. 

In planning aviation facilities, there are many important considerations. 
There are two thoughts, however, that seem to me to be worthy of special atten- 
tion. One is that the airport, air navigation and air traffic control facilities in 
a terminal area are closely interrelated. They must be complementary and 
mutually supporting. Certainly, inadequacies in any one of these facilities will 
affect the capacity of the terminal area system. The other thought is that we 
must plan to get ahead of the demands. From the CAA viewpoint, as long as 
the demands exceed the system’s capability, we are always in trouble and spend 
much effort putting out fires. This is not efficient. The United States Govern- 
ment should be bold in its forecasting of aeronautical demands and plan ac- 
cordingly. A position of having facilities affording capabilities that exceed the 
current aeronautical demands by a reasonable amount would be a good position. 
We know the aviation industry is growing rapidly and would soon catch up with 
any modest overshooting. 
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costs 


SYSTEM 





TRAFFIC LOAD 


Fig, 2. Typical cost curves for manual automatic systems. 
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Exursit 15 


CHARTER 
AIR NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Whereas the Secretaries of Defense and Commerce deem it essential that a 
single basic system of air navigation and traffic control—a truly national com- 
mon system—must be developed and installed which will satisfy the requirements 
of all users to the greatest extent feasible ; and 

Whereas by means of a charter dated November 2, 1948, they established an 
Air Navigation Development Board to work toward this end; and 

Whereas they now desire to reorganize this Air Navigation Development 
Board: i 

Now, therefore, the Secretaries of Defense and Commerce have caused to be 
issued this charter which supersedes the charter of November 2, 1948: 


1. THE BOARD ORGANIZATION 


There is hereby continued the Air Navigation Development Board (hereinafter 
called “the Board’) for the purpose of guiding the development of a common 
system of air navigation and air-traffic control. 

(a) Board membership.—The Secretaries of Defense, Commerce, the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force each shall designate a member and an alternate. Such 
membership shall consist entirely of personnel of policy stature. 

(b) Chairman.—The Secretaries of Defense and Commerce shall jointly select 
the Chairman of the Board either from the Board membership or from other 
sources. ; 

(c) Full-time Board staff.—The Board shall have a full-time Director and staff 
selected by the Board and appointed by the Secretary of Commerce with the 
concurrence and approval of the Secretary of Defense. The Director shall be 
responsible to the Board for the supervision of its common system program and 
all related technical, administrative, and fiscalmatters. The Secretary of 
Defense, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and Commerce each shall provide 
a full-time officer or official of appropriate:rank who shall act as the direct repre- 
sentative of the designated Board member of his department. 

(d) Location—The Department, of-Gommerce shall provide all housekeep- 
ing services required by the Board and its staff. 


2. POWERS AND DUTIES 


(a) Program and funding—The Board shall formulate, guide, review, and co- 
ordinate a unified program of research and development projects for the common 
system. 

(1) Each year the Board shall prepare a single comprehensive planned program 
of projects for the next fiscal year. This program shall include estimates of the 
planned funding requirements for each project. 

(2) The Board.then shall determine the portions of the total program to be 
budgeted for by the departments represented on the Board. The portion to be 
budgeted by the Department of Commerce shall include administrative funds re- 
quired for the staff and operation of the Board. 

(3) Each Board member shall seek budget coverage for that portion of the 
program assigned by the Board to his department. 

(4) The Board, upon review of its program, shall make such revisions of the 
program and of the apportionment thereof among the departments as the Board 
may deem necessary to achieve optimum use of available resources, and as may 
be practicable within appropriation limitations. 

(5) Funds appropriated for the program and administration of the Board shall 
be expended only for that program and administration as determined by the 
Board. 

(b) Operations.—Under the direction of the Board, all common system research 
and development projects shall be contracted for or performed by the Depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and Commerce. 

(c) Requirements.—The Board, in formulating its program, shall be guided by 
operational requirements received from each of the departments represented and 
from the Air Coordinating Committee. The Board shall integrate all these re- 
quirements to the maximum extent possible. 
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(d) Security —The Board and its staff shall be authorized to receive, through 
approved channels, classified information concerning such techniques, facilities, 
and projects in the military departments as may be related to the fields of navi- 
gation and traffic control, and suitable provision shall be made for the safe- 
guarding of such classified information in accordance with applicable Depart- 
ment of Defense security procedures and regulations. 

(e) Advice and assistance—The Board, to the extent practicable, should utilize 
the advice and assistance of Government and non-Government personnel con- 
cerned with the research and development, manufacture, and use of aids to air 
navigation and air-traffic control. The Board is encouraged to make maximum 
use of such groups as the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics. 


3. PROCEDURE AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Board shall meet formally at quarterly intervals at the call of its Chair- 
man, or at such other times as it may fix, and shall establish such rules of organi- 
zation, procedure, and administration as it may deem necessary. 

(a) Policy of decisions —The Department of Defense and Department of Com- 
merce shall have equal responsibility and authority on the Board. In the event 
of failure of the Departments of Defense and Commerce to reach agreement on 
any matter before the Board, it shall be referred to the Secretaries of Defense and 
Commerce who will make a determination. 

(b) Reports.—The Board shall submit reports of progress and any other items 
of interest every 6 months to the Secretaries of Defense and Commerce. 


4. INTERIM OPERATIONS 


The members of the Board at the effective date of this charter shall exercise 
the powers and perform the duties authorized by the charter until the member- 
ship of the Board as provided in this charter is appointed and assumes control 
by formal resolution. 


5. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The effective date of this charter shall be the date of the later signature below. 
C. E. Wizson, 
Secretary of Defense. 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 


Secretary of Commerce. 
January 6, 1954. 


ExHisit 16 


AIR NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT BoArD 


SEMIANNUAL PROJECT STATUS REPORT 


REporTING Periop: JANuARY 1, 1956, THroucH JUNE 30, 1956 


This report is the fourth in a series of semiannual reports issued by the Air 
Navigation Development Board in connection with the development of aids for 
the common military/civil system of air navigation and air traffic control. It 
contains detailed technical and fiscal information on all active ANDB projects. 


J. Franots Taytor, Jr., 


Director, ANDB. 
INDEX 


SUMMARIES 


A. Summary fiscal status fiscal year 1956 program. 
B. Summary status of major ANDB programs. 

C. Summary status ANDB equipment development. 
D. Project and other reports. 


PROJECT FISCAL SUMMARY 
A. Army. 
B. Navy. 
C. Air Force. 
D. Commerce. 
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A. Army: 
3.1 


9.13 
10.1 
13.13 
13.14 
14.3 

B. Navy: 

2.3 

7.2 
13.26 


14.4 


C. Air Force: 
1.6 


4.14 


5.1 
7.4 
12.1 
14.2 
14.5 
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PROJECT STATUS REPORTS 


Study of and integration in the airframe of means of increasing the 
radar echo from small aircraft. 

Study and development of instrument-landing system components 
using radioactive materials. 

Systems engineering relating to communication facilities for the 
common system of air traffic control. 

Development of subminiaturized ADF unit for helicopters and 
small aircraft. 

Helicopter navigation. 

System design and experimentation. 


Air traffic control radar safety beacon system development. 
Development of aircraft antennas. 

Development of rho-theta type navigation system for the common 
system. 

System design and experimentation. 


Air Force participation in airways operations evaluation. 
Determination of slant range visibility in approach to airport 
runways. 

Development of airport surface-detection equipment. 

Study of circular polarization of X-band. 

Service test equipment. 

System design and experimentation. 

Development and experimentation for integration between air de- 
fense and air traffic control. 


D. Commerce: 


1.2 
1.4 


6.2. 
6.2.16 


6. 
6.10 
6. 
13.22 
13.23 


Air traffic coordinating equipment. 

Airways operations evaluation center. 

Radar evaluation (primary and secondary). 

Service environment testing of air traffic control radar beacon 
system. 

Operational evaluation of airport surface detection equipment II. 
Operational evaluation of Decca airport surface detection equip- 
ment. 

Simulation. 

Improve low-altitude coverage and minimize site preparation of 
VOR/DME. 

Development of TACAN ground equipment for common system 
application. 

System design and experimentation. 

Study of possible integration of air defense and air traffic control. 
Development and experimentation for integration between air de- 
fense and air traffic control. 


Interagency Project Obligated 
transfer nee by agency | Unobligated 


3, 315, 000 2, 652, 000 | 663, 000 
| | 





1 Transferred to ANDB/CAA project 1.4 from ANDB/Army projects 10.1 and 14.3, and ANDB/Air 
Force project 14.2. 

2 Transferred from Commerce contingency. 

3 Includes $30,000 fiscal year 1955 funds. 

4 Includes $165,000 administrative funds. 

5 Transferred from Army and Air Force. 

6 Transferred to ANDB/Navy project 6.0 for aircraft operating expenses. 
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AIR NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
PROJECT COORDINATING GROUP 


SEMIANNUAL PROJECT STATUS REPORT 


Summary Status or Mayor ANDB ProGRAMS DURING THE PERIOD JANUARY 1, 
1956, THRoUGH JUNE 30, 1956 


SYSTEM ENGINEERING 
SYSTEM ENGINEERING GROUP 


The System Engineering Group attained its goal in providing guidance for the 
ANDB fiscal year 1957-58 programs. The initial report “Systems Engineering 
for the Common System,” which documents this guidance, was published in Feb- 
ruary 1956. Also, ANDB Paper No. 56-11 entitled “Automatic Traffic Control 
Research and Development, FY 1957,” which details the fiscal year 1957 develop- 
ment program, was prepared. These documents present the guidelines for future 
experimentation and development toward a system for handling the existing and 
future air traffic control needs of the Nation. ‘This approach resulted from group 
discussion and individual consultation with members of the System Engineering 
Advisory Team, which is comprised of scientific personnel from member agencies, 
together with consultants and members of the Air Navigation Development Board 
staff. 

A scheme is presented whereby the existing system of aircraft control will 
evolve through mechanization into a semiautomatic or automatic system. The 
plan envisages the increasing use of radar tracking of aircraft with attendant 
storage and computation of flight plan data, utilizing recent developments in 
automatic tracking circuitry, communications, automatic read-in devices, electron 
tube displays, etc. Air defense radar information and the appropriate transfer 
of information to and from the semiautomatic ground environment will be 
utilized. 

The projects that were initiated in the Air Force and Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration for action in the Boston area and for continuation work at the CAA 
technical development center with air defense radar contribute to progress 
toward meeting these aims. 

Specifications were set up to initiate new studies of traffic control systems based 
upon modifications of the present one. Using graphical or analytical simulation 
techniques, an equivalent random traffic input will be used to determine how flow 
parameters vary with airway structure, navigation facilities, revisions of pro- 
cedures, ete. It is expected that successful techniques evolving from this study 
will be tried out in the dynamic simulator at TDC. 

Some thought was given to determine what is involved in an estimate of the 
national requirements for future aviation facilities in the fields of navigation 
systems and air traffic control. A partial enumeration was made of the general 
avenues of inquiry which must first be explored and the factual data which must 
be assembled in order to permit a rational extrapolation of future requirements. 
The resulting thinking served as a nucleus for a more extended survey undertaken 
by the Special Assistant to the President for Aviation Facilities Planning. 

As a result of a recommendation to the Director for full-time participation of 
System Engineering Advisory Team members, the Board was requested to furnish 
a full-time member from each agency. This action was favorably discussed and 
it appears probable that agreement will be reached on this subject at the next 
Board meeting. 

Mr. James L. Anast, Chief of System Engineering Group, was transferred to 
the office of Mr. E. P. Curtis, Special Assistant to the President for Aviation Fa- 
cilities Planning, as systems planning adviser. Mr. Anast will work with the 
System Engineering Advisory Team and will effect liaison between ANDB and 
the Special Assistant’s office. 


Atk TrRaFFic CONTROL 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL RADAR SAFETY BEACON SYSTEM 


During previous reporting periods the Department of the Navy delivered to 
the CAA Technical Development Center a complete set of component equipments 
of an air traffic control radar safety beacon system having the basic character- 
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istics recommended by the Joint Communications-Electronics Committee, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in their memorandum CECM-58-53, case 386-G, dated January 
15, 1958, and endorsed by the Air Coordinating Committee, Air Traffic Control 
and Navigation Panel, Paper No. 59/20.1-I, dated February 24, 1953. The 
JCEC recommendations were intended to provide a system which would operate 
with both military and civil air control and surveillance radars with reasonable 
compatibility and without the requirement for two separate beacons. During this 
and previous reporting periods a comprehensive engineering evaluation of the 
system has been undertaken. The results of the engineering evaluation and 
engineering analysis to date indicate that the system, as recommended, has 
inadequate traffic-handling capacity to cope with the air traffic and ground 
interrogator environment anticipated for major United States metropolitan 
areas. Such limitations result from a multiplicity of interrogators with side 
and backlobe radiation from the ground interrogator antennas causing excessive 
interrogation of nearby airborne transponders. This results in radar scope 
clutter from unsynchronized replies (fruit) and transponder overloading, par- 
ticularly when several interrogators are located in close proximity to each other 
even though only a few aircraft are flying in the same area. Several possible 
means of overcoming the basic system limitations are being investigated. Video 
defruiters, employing both cathode ray tube and mercury delay line storage 
techniques, developed by the United States Naval Research Laboratory are 
being tested at the Civil Aeronautics Administration Technical Development 
Center. These show considerable promise of clearing all but the most dense 
cases of radar scope clutter, but accentuate the effects of target degradation due 
to transponder count-down as a result of overinterrogation. To prevent trans- 
ponder overinterrogation, considerable improvement in the performance of 
ground interrogator antennas (i. e., 15 to 20 decibels reduction in side and 
backlobe levels) must be achieved or an active sidelobe suppression scheme 
employed. As a temporary expedient, restrictive operational doctrine, i. e., 
limitations on the number of ground interrogators located in a given area, on 
pulse-repetition rates, on effective interrogator power, and on unnecessary inter- 
rogation, must be employed. The necessity for restrictive operational doctrine 
and system improvements has been brought to the attention of the military 
services. Projects for the development of minimum sidelobe level antennas, the 
development of beacon video defruiting equipment, and studies and evaluation 
of interrogation path sidelobe suppression techniques are underway. 

Preparations are being made for extensive service environment testing of the 
system in the high density areas of New York, Washington, Norfolk, and 
Chicago to determine the utility of the beacon system in air traffic control and 
the effectiveness of operational doctrine in overcoming basic system limitations. 
The aviation public has been cautioned against premature procurement of air- 
borne transponders pending a final determination of the system’s acceptability 
as a common-system item; however, five manufacturers have commercial models 
of the airborne transponder under development or for sale. One manufacturer 
has indicated that he has firm orders for over 200 airborne transponders. Seven 
United States airlines, plus a group of Huropean airlines, have ordered air 
traffic control transponder installation wiring and control panels on all new 
aircraft being purchased. Four airlines are buying substantial quantities of 
transponders for new aircraft and/or retrofit installations in present aircraft. 
Hight airlines now plan to participate (with several aircraft each) in the 
ANDB/CAA service environment tests. These airlines aircraft will supple- 
ment the military aircraft and 15 CAA aircraft presently scheduled for test 
participation. 

Plans for fiscal year 1957 emphasize support of the service environment tests, 
development of improved decoders and rapid read-out techniques, improved 
antennas, and other system improvements and developments which will have 
application even though an alternative beacon system might be employed. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL SIMULATION 


The following problems were studied on the dynamic air traffic control simu- 
lator at the CAA Technical Development Center during this reporting period: 

1. Procedures for using the PANOP displays and for handling coordination 
between the Rockville remote sector and the Indianapolis center were simulated. 

2. The minus green lighting scheme developed by Franklin Institute was 
evaluated. 

3. The practicability of integrating the appropriate sectors of the Indianapolis 
center with the Indianapolis approach control function was investigated. 
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4, Preliminary study of an express airway design connecting Chicago and 
New York was initiated. 

5. A study was made to determine the best means of implementing on a 
national basis the recommendation of the Air Coordinating Committee that 
all traffic above a given level be subjected to positive control. 

6. Use of the IATRON display has been evaluated. 

7. An investigation of the possible application of DME and superairway route 
structures was made. 

Specifications for an improved air traffic control simulator were completed 
during this period. 


AIRWAYS OPERATIONS EVALUATION CENTER 


The Airways Operations Evaluation Center has been established as a laboratory 
facility to develop and evaluate new air traffic control equipments and procedures 
in a system environment. The present phase of this program is directed toward 
the development and evaluation of a complete radar air traffic control system. 
The experimental system will utilize the outputs of several military and civil 
radars, various display devices, narrow and wide band remoting facilities, and 
will have direct communication coverage in the area extending from Terre Haute 
on the west to Columbus on the east, extending through Cincinnati on the south 
and including the military complex at Dayton. 

As a portion of this effort a remoted sector of the Air Traffic Control Center was 
established at the Rockville air defense radar site to determine the feasibility 
ot operating such a sector which provided aircraft position data by an air defense 
radar. The remoted sector evaluation has been completed. Since the microwave 
link connecting Rockville and Indianapolis has now been completed, it will now 
be possible to remote the video of the Rockville radar to the AOBC. 

An FPS-8A radar is being procured and will be installed at Indianapolis in 
the near future. A microwave link is also being procured for installation between 
Indianapolis and Dayton to provide facilities for remote control of peripheral air- 
ground communications equipment, data transfer, air traffic control coordination 
and radar data from Jamestown and Wright-Patterson AFB. The FPS—S8A radar 
at Indianapolis will be operational by January 1957. The Dayton-Indianapolis 
microwave link will be installed and ready for operational use by May of 1957. 


SEMIAUTOMATIC FLIGHT DATA STORAGE AND PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


A prime objective of the program has been to determine the requirements for 
introducing a degree of automation into the air traffic control display and data 
transfer problem. The use of a computer alone, to merely calculate and print 
flight progress strips within a facility, appears to offer little relief to the present 
clerical workload. Unless the first phase of automation includes the ability to 
automatically handle the intercenter data transfer functions, and permits on-line 
operation of flight data input devices, little will have been accomplished other 
than a shifting of the clerical workload with no resultant improvement in the 
system. 

Of equal importance in the inauguration of automation is the selection of a 
system upon which can be built the ultimate in automatic data collection, process- 
ing, transfer, and display. A system which proposes the on-line introduction of 
flight data in proper code and format, the processing and storage of such data, and 
the automatic routing and display of the information is considered to be a 
substantial introduction of automation in air traffic control. 


COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


During this period final reports were received on task A, part 3, and task D, part 
1. This work was carried out by the Bell Telephone Laboratories under Army/ 
Western Electric contract DA-36—039-SC-64567. 

The following conclusions and recommendations were made in the task A, 
part 3, report, entitled “Systems Engineering Study of Semiautomatic Air Traffic 
Control and Data Communications” : 


1. General conclusions 


(@) A semiautomatic system of air traffic control is needed now. Moreover, it 
is a necessary and desirable step in the evolution of the more fully automatic 
system which future densities of high performance aircraft will require. 


83506—57——70 
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(b) Such a semiautomatic system should retain human controllers as decision 
makers, but their present burdens as communicators and bookkeepers must be 
relieved through automation of communications and display. 

(c) An air-ground data link offers the best means of automatically deriving and 
transmitting aircraft position information ; it also furnishes the best means for 
transmitting control instructions. In early transition phases, and to a lesser 
extent thereafter, radar position information and voice reports from unequipped 
aircraft will be important complements to the data link. 

(d) Present land-line telephone, teletype, and radiotelephone networks, and 
terminal equipments must be increased to handle growth during the development 
and establishment of the semiautomatic communication system. It is expected 
that these same facilities will be required for operational coordination and 
standby purposes during the early use of the data link system. 

(e) The controller will require a pictorial type display, coupled with a tabular 
display of flight plan and perhaps clearance information. This display must be 
automatically generated and should be continuously up to date, or renewed at 
short intervals, probably not exceeding 1 minute. 

(f) The semiautomatic system should be so designed that aircraft not equipped 
with automatic equipment can be handled without requiring basically different 
treatment in the communications and display to the decision-making controller. 

(g) The semiautomatic system should be capable of continuing evolution so 
that as aircraft performance capabilities and traffic densities demand, many of 
the human controller's decision-making functions can be accomplished by auto- 
matic computers. 

(h) The development and design of such a semiautomatic system is within 
the capabilities of the present state of the art. A program leading to the design 
and production of a working model should be initiated at once, with explanatory 
development and testing by dynamic simulation as the parallel first steps. 

(4) Based on analogies with systems of comparable complexity, it is thought 
that a development cost in the order of $10 million should be anticipated over a 
period of perhaps 5 years. 

(j) A rough estimate of implementation cost of a semiautomatic control cen- 
ter, covering an area of about 500 miles in diameter and capable of handling 
about 700 aircraft, would be five to eight million dollars. This is exclusive of 
land, building, air-ground voice radios, and radars. Airborne data processing 
equipment, in the present state of the art, would cost several thousand dollars 
for a 1-way data link and about twice as much for a 2-way link. A major effort 
to decrease this cost must be made in the development program. 


2. Technical recommendations for system elements 


(a) Air-ground data link.—(1) Rate of interrogation: For a given data rate, 
the interval between interrogations to an aircraft should be variable to meet the 
requirements of control in en route or terminal areas. The optimum rates must 
be determined through operational testing. However, for the en route area, 
once per minute per plane appears to be a reasonable and adequate rate, while 
in the terminal area a faster rate—possibly every 15 seconds—will be needed. 

(2) Encoding: The full potential of a semiautomatic system requires auto- 
matic derivation and encoding of aircraft position information (altitude, azi- 
muth, distance) from navigation instruments in the cockpit. A binary-decimal 
code system is recommended, and a phototransistor commutator is considered to 
be the most promising means for converting in-flight information to this code. 
It is also practicable to encode manually set information from the position of 
~ knobs and dials or from pushbuttons as actuated by pilots or controllers. 

(3) Data processing: A data processing and transmission system using time 
division, with start-stop synchronization and with the use of the odd parity 
check method to assure accuracy is recommended. Reply messages from aircraft 
may be sequenced into the same frequency channel as the interrogations or may 
use a different frequency. 

(4) Data storage: On the ground, transistor storage is recommended for in- 
formation which is to be continuously displayed. For other information, mag- 
netic cores or ferroelectric matrices appear to be the most desirable. Transistor- 
type storage is recommended for the airborne equipment. 

(5) Transmission: The lowest bit rate capable of handling the anticipated 
number of aircraft should be used. It is believed a rate of from 650 to 1,600 
bits per second will be sufficient to meet common system needs. It is highly im- 
portant from the standpoint of cost that the 1,600 rate not be exceeded since 
transmission at higher rates is not feasible over standardized ground channels 
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being engineered for signals such as those used in the SAGH system. FM radio 
transmission offers significant advantages for data transmission and is recom- 
mended. 

(6) Relation to military data links: Some of the principles considered in this 
report have been applied in the design of military data link systems, which are 
subject to the restrictions of security classification. Full advantage should be 
taken of this developing technology, where access to specific design information 
can be granted. However, the separate development of a civil data link is, in 
our opinion, fully warranted since ways must be found to lower equipment costs 
materially in order that widespread use of the civil data link will be feasible. 
This means that every advantage, such as less demanding information rate and 
volume requirements, must be capitalized upon in terms of design simplifications 
in the civil equipments. Nevertheless, the traffic control system should be 
capable of accepting, processing, and displaying information from either the 
military or civil data links, or from the SAGE system. 

(b) Display.—For the ground controller, a pictorial display of aircraft posi- 
tion is needed, plus a tabular display of flight plan information and perhaps 
clearance status. The principles of a semiautomatic system do not uniquely 
determine the form of these displays. Operational testing will help to indicate 
the best form to be adopted for implementation. This report recommends trial 
of an automatic pictorial display showing 3-dimensional information in 2 parts, 
a plan view and an altitude view, plus an adjacent tabular display. A large 
physical size is envisioned, covering a control area of perhaps a 150-mile square; 
this would be viewed simultaneously by several controllers as required to handle 
the traffic. Such a display can be produced electronically (Charactron plus 
Kenyon camera, for example) or by other techniques such as stacked-filament 
neon tubes and electromechanical digital displays. 

In the aircraft, an automatic display is required to show clearance instructions 
received from the ground controller. Another section of the display would show 
clearance requests and certain position information being transmitted to the 
ground. Message counters appear desirable for showing some portions of this 
information, while meter-type indicators and stacked-filament neon tubes are 
advantageous for other types. 

(c) Handling of unequipped aircraft.—It is considered essential that the sys- 
tem operate smoothly despite the presence of aircraft not equipped with auto- 
matic equipment. A system element is suggested to permit this, employing a 
tracker to estimate the aircraft’s present position continuously or at specified 
intervals, on the basis of input information obtained from radar or from voice 
radio reports. The output of this unit would be fed to the controller’s display in 
the same form as that from aircraft equipped with the data link. The name 
APICON (aircraft position information converter) has been coined for this 
suggested element. No technical difficulty is foreseen in its design. 

(ad) Ground communications network.—The types of ground communications 
needed for a semiautomatic system are identified in this report. They include 
a network of data channels such as those being developed for the SAGE system, 
voice interphone facilities, and telegraph channels. Remote control of data link 
and voice radio transmitters and receivers is required. No detailed analysis of 
the design or the cost of this network has yet been made. 

The final report for task D, part-1, entitled “Operational Evaluation of a 
Selective Weather Information Distribution System,” contained operational re- 
quirements for an adequate weather communication system which were based 
on experience gained with the experimental 81D1—magnetie drum distribution 
system at the Technical Development Center. 

This report was forwarded to the Air Coordinating Committee for validation 
of the requirements. Since BTL is proceeding with the study of a weather infor- 
mation collection and distribution system which will be adequate for 1965, these 
requirements were reviewed by representatives of ANDB, CAA, and the Weather 
Bureau to prevent any delay in the study and the following operational require- 
ments were compiled and forwarded to BTL for guidance. These requirements 
are subject to revision, if recommended by ACC. 

1. The system shall be capable of accomplishing the collection and distribution 
of meteorological data and notice-to-airmen messages on a national basis with a 
means of interconnection with the systems of contiguous countries. 

2. The system shall be capable of accommodating the existing load (700,000 
groups per day) on the services A, C, and O teletypewriter networks, plus 20 
percent which represents the amount not now being handled, due to insufficient 
circuit time. Further load increases are expected: viz, by calendar year 1965, 
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the load is expected to be 1,200,000 groups per day, and by 1975 che load expected 
is 1,750,000 groups per day. The peak hour load is expected to be 120 percent of 
the average hour load. 

3. Data storage facilities will not be required to meet the needs of a “request 
type service.” 

4. The maximum message unit transit time of programed data from origin to 
destination anywhere in the United States must be less than 10 minutes. 

5. Collection and distribution components of the system may be separate. 
Continuous scanning is required during periods when schedule collections are 
not in progress. 

6. The time required to make national distribution of any one of the various 
sequence collections shall not exceed and preferably be less than the collection 
time of the circuit having maximum load. 

7. Provision shall be made for the users to determine their needs and be able 
to select and program data by types from a minimum of 500 selections. The 
ability to alter the selection on an hour-to-hour basis is a necessary feature. 

8. Provision must be made for receipt of data by the user in the same order of 
sequence. 

9. The end product at user point must be printed page copy. 

10. Priority of receipt from user standpoint to be accomplished by procedural 
rather than technical means. 

11. The accuracy required is essentially the same as that of a good commercial 
communication system. 

12. Consideration should be given to designing a system which will accommo- 
date both high-speed alphanumerical and map (120 per day) transmissions on 
a time-sharing basis. 

13. The system shall be fully automatic. The insertion of data and messages 
into the system may be either by attended or unattended equipment. 

14. Space in buildings while a factor should not be a limiting one. In view of 
limited space at some locations, terminal equipment with the exception of print- 
ing mechanisms should be capable of remoted operation. 

15. Consideration should be given to the possibility that the operating person- 
nel at receiving and transmitting stations will not always be experienced in 
communication work. 

16. Provision shall be made for an override feature with automatic identifica- 
tion of originating station to accommodate emergency messages. 

17. Any system proposed should be capable of partial implementation initially 
with complete implementation being accomplished over a period of 3 to 5 years. 

18. Consideration should be given to providing a means for limiting the dis- 
tribution of classified weather information. 


AIRPORT SURFACE DETECTION EQUIPMENT 


Since our last report the Decca ASDE has undergone a preliminary evaluation 
at Rome Air Development Center and is being installed at Seattle-Tacoma Inter- 
national Airport, where it will be given an operational evaluation for a period 
of approximately 1 year. It is expected to be in operation before the end of July. 

During its evaluation at RADC this equipment compared favorably with the 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory ASDE, although, of course, its resolution was 
considerably less, due to difference in pulse length and antenna beam width. 

Two features of this equipment stood out in its comparison with the AIL 
ASDE. One was the long persistence phosphor, and the other was the short 
time constant circuitry. The long persistence phosphor produced less variation 
in light intensity between scans and the short time constant circuitry provided 
a crisper image. 

The AIL ASDE provided better resolution and a larger display, 16 inches 
versus the Decca 10 inches, and off-centering of the display. The AIL equip- 
ment also provided circular polarization which has not yet been evaluated in 
regard to its effectiveness against rain. As a result of this brief comparative 
evaluation, off-centering is being incorporated in the Decca equipment and short 
time constant circuitry is being incorporated in the AIL indicator. 

ASDE II will remain at RADC until approximately October 1, 1956, undergoing 
engineering and operational evaluation, including operational suitability testing 
against Air Force requirements. At the end of this period the equipment will 
be moved to Idlewild tower, where it will undergo operational evaluation for a 
period of approximately 1 year. 
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The microwave remoting link which will enable the ASDE radar transmitter 
equipment to be located any place on or near the surface of the airport will be 
evaluated at the RADC during the next reporting period. This evaluation will 
involve simultaneous photographs of the local and remoted scopes under various 
operational and atmospheric conditions. 


CIRCULAR POLARIZATION 


Since our last report a circular polarization kit has been in operation on the 
LaGuardia ASR-3 for a period of approximately 3 months and in commissioned 
operation since June 1, 1956. A requirement which had not been anticipated 
was brought to light by this evaluation ; to wit, the need for a broad band polari- 
zation switching device which would accommodate the change in frequency that 
occurs when switching from main to standby equipment. In order to provide 
a means of escaping interference from other radars, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration deliberately tunes the standby equipment to a different frequency 
than the main equipment, and preferably the polarization kit should be capable 
of performing over the entire 2700-2900 megacycle band. Although this op- 
erational evaluation is by no means complete, operational personnel at La- 
Guardia are very enthusiastic about its performance in eliminating rain clutter 
from the scopes. Based on these results, the CAA has programed for develop- 
ment and retrofit of circular polarization kits on a number of ASR radars in 
fiscal year 1957. Prospective manufacturers have indicated that this can be 
done without further development, and upon accumulating some additional data 
from the LaGuardia installation and the preparation of a report during the next 
few months, the project will be complete. 


NAVIGATION 


HELICOPTER NAVIGATION 


Four tasks have been authorized under ANDB/Army project 13.14 to carry out 
tests with the Decca navigator system for determining the applicability of hyper- 
bolic systems to helicopter use. These tasks provide for tests in the Fort 
Huachuca area by military helicopters and also in the New York area by a com- 
mercial helicopter airline. 

Due to difficulties in processing the necessary contracts for the tests in the 
New York area, only the work in the Fort Huachuca area has been started. A 
Decca navigator system, consisting of a master and two slave stations, has been 
installed at Fort Huachuca. As soon as flight log charts are available for the 
Huachuca area, tests will begin. The charts are expected in early July. 

It is expected that contracts required to carry out the tests in the New York 
area will be awarded early in fiscal year 1957. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TACAN FOR POSSIBLE COMMON SYSTEM USE 


In accordance with the program approved by the Air Coordinating Committee, 
the Air Navigation Development Board has established an integrated program 
directed toward completing the development and modification of the short-range 
rho-theta type tactical air navigation system (TACAN) for possible common sys- 
tem application. Under ANDB/CAA project 13.23, “Development of TACAN 
ground equipment for common system application,” a comprehensive study has 
been carried out by the CAA Technical Development Center concerning the fac- 
tors necessary to establish minimum technical performance requirements for 
common system TACAN. Some of these factors are (a) primary power require- 
ments, (b) test equipment, (c) monitoring, (d) dualization and automatic trans- 
fer equipment, (e€) ground equipment transmitter power, (f) reliability, etc. 
These studies have resulted in a draft specification from TDC, TD-166, TACAN 
ground station equipment. After coordination with other interested agencies, 
this specification will serve as a basis for fiscal year 1957 procurement of a pro- 
totype TACAN ground station suitable for use on the Federal airways. Under 
Air Force Contract AF 33(616)-—2680, Supplemental Agreement 2 (55-1686), an 
investigation of the number of noninterfering channels available to a TACAN 
facility has been made by Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc. Under an ex- 
tension to the contract, AIL is providing consulting services on the TACAN sys- 
tem, including the preparation of a tentative common system component charac- 
teristic for the TACAN system. During the course of testing TACAN equip- 
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ments at Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc., under ANDB/Navy 
sponsorship, serious limitations in the cochannel and adjacent channel discrimi- 
nation were found: Under ANDB/Navy Project 13.26, modifications necessary 
to overcome these limitations were developed and tested. Work on determining 
the feasibility of modifying a CAA DME ground station model DTB to a dis- 
tance only TACAN facility has been started. Under ANDB/Air Force Project 
13.24, the feasibility of coaxial, location of VOR/DME and TACAN antennas was 
demonstrated. The feasibility of converting a civil DME to a low power TACAN 
equipment has been investigated under ANDB/Air Force Project 13.25. <A de- 
termination of the number of TACAN channels required for common system im- 
plementation in the continental United States has been made by the Bureau of 
Standards. Conclusions from investigations of the unknown factors of the 
TACAN system and other data from the foregoing projects have been made avail- 
able to the Air Coordinating Committee in order that a resolution of the VOR/ 
DME-TACAN controversy can be made. 
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PROJECT AND OTHER REPORTS IssUED DURING THE PERIOD JANUARY 1, 1956, 
THROUGH JUNE 30, 1956 


The following reports have been published and made available to the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board in support of the listed ANDB projects: 


ANDB/ARMY PROJECTS 


3.1 Study of and integration in the airframe of means of increasing the radar 
echo from small aircraft. 

Contractor reports (Evans Signal Laboratory). 

Semiannual progress report, dated June 1, 1956. 

10.1 Systems engineering relating to communication facilities for the common 
system of air traffic control. 

Contractor reports (Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.). 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through May 1956. 

Final report, Task D, part 1, Operational Evaluation of a Selective Weather 
Information Distribution System, for period March 1, 1955, through August 31, 
1955, dated October 21, 1955. 

Final report, Task A, part 2, Hartford-Salem-Boston sectors, Traffic Study of 
Communications and Related Operations, for period November 1, 1954, through 
December 31, 1955, dated December 31, 1955. 

Final report, Task A, part 3, volume 1, Systems Engineering Study of Semi- 
automatic Air Traffic Control and Data Communications, for period November 1, 
1954, through December 31, 1955, dated December 31, 1955. 

Final Report, Task A, part 3, volume 2, Description of Projection Display for 
Demonstration of Semiautomatic Air Traffic Control Data Communication Sys- 
tera, for period November 1, 1954, through December 31, 1955, dated December 31, 
1955. 

Other reports (Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.). 

Paper presented at Institute of Aeronautical Sciences on January 26, 1956, 
at New York City, N. Y., by Kenneth G. Van Wynen and Charles I. Stanton, on 
distribution and movement of air traffic in the Boston, Salem, and Hartford 
sectors of the Boston air route traffic-control center on August 3, 1954, undated. 


ANDB/NAVY PROJECTS 


2.3 Air traffic control radar-safety beacon system development. 

Contractor reports (I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.). 

Task G, progress report for period January 21, 1956, to February 20, 1956, 
BuShips Contract NObsr-64741, dated February 23, 1956 (Airborne Instruments 
Laboratory, Inc.). 

Task M, bimonthly letter progress report (secret) No. 3311-L-—4 for December 
1955 and January 1956, BuAer Contract NOa(s)-55-548c, dated February 1, 
1956. 

7.2 Development of aircraft antennas. 

Contractor reports (Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc.). 

Progress reports, No. 2 and No. 3, Omnidirectional Airplane Antenna Study, 
for the periods October-December 1955 and January—March 1956, dated January 
1956 and March 1956, respectively. 

Final report, phase III, Omnidirectional Airplane Antenna Study, BuAer 
Contract NOa(s)—12212, dated March 1956. 

13.26 Development of rho-theta-type navigation system for the common 
System. 

Contractor reports (Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc.). 

Task C, Technical Memorandum No. 576, Tests of TACAN System With Re- 
duced Beacon Spectrum, dated March 30, 1956. 

Task C, final report of Tests of TACAN System With Reduced Beacon Spec- 
trum, dated March 1956. 

14.4 System design and experimentation. 

Contractor reports (Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc.). 

Task D, first quarterly progress letter report No. 3803-L-1, for period February 
15, to May 15, 1956, BuAer Contract NOa(s)-56-678c, dated May 16, 1956. 


ANDB/AIR FORCE PROJECTS 


4.14 Determination of slant-range visibility in approach to airport runways. 
Contractor reports (Air Force Cambridge Research Center). 


a oe ae 
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Continuing quarterly Air Research and Development Command, research and 
development, management reports dated February 1, and February 20, 1956. 

9.8 Development of improved flare-out altimeter. 

Contractor reports (Hazeltine Electronics Corp. ). 

Interim Engineering Reports Nos. 9439-32, 9439-33, 9439-34 on Radar Set 
AN/APN-71 flare-out unit for aircraft instrument land, for periods July 8 
to September 8, 1955, September 8 to November 8, 1955, and November 8, 1955, 
to January 8, 1956, dated November 8 and November 29, 1955, and January 9, 
1956, respectively. 

ANDB/CAA PROJECTS 


1.2 Development of air traffic coordinating equipment. 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center). 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956. Airways 
Operations Evaluation Center Detailed Establishment Plan, on ANDB/CAA 
projects 1.2 and 1.4, dated May 1956. 

1.4 Airways operations evaluation center. 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center). 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956. Airways 
Operations Evaluation Center Detailed Establishment Plan, on ANDB/CAA 
projects 1.2 and 1.4, dated May 1956 (Franklin Institute). 

Final report No. F-A1816-1, Summary of Engineering Services for the Airways 
Operations Evaluation Center, for the period October 1, 1954, to February 11, 
1956, under CAA/TDC contract No. Cl13ca-530; undated (Farnsworth Elec- 
tronics Co.). 

Report on IATRON Radar Projection Indicator, Model 305A, developed for 
TDC under contract C13ca—537, undated. 

6.2.4 Radar evaluation (primary and secondary). 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center). 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956. 

Task B, TD-281 report (secret), Tests of the Traffic Capacity of the ANDB 
Radar Beacon System, dated December 1955, limited distribution copy. 

6.7 Simulation. 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center). 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956 (Franklin 
Institute). 

Quarterly status reports No. 3 and No. 4 covering the activities from Decem- 
ber 1, 1955, to March 1, 1956; and from March 1, 1956, to May 31, 1956; Provision 
of Engineering Services in the Planning and Execution of a Simulation Program 
To Solve Problems in the Common Air Traffic Control System, dated March 20 
and June 11, 1956, respectively. 

Trip report by R. S. Grubmeyer re visit to Servonics, Inc., Alexandria, Va., 
on June 22, 1956, to discuss Franklin Institute working paper on a new simulator 
and to discuss the interest and capabilities of Servonics in designing and building 
simulation equipment, dated June 27, 1956. 

Trip report by R. S. Grubmeyer re visit to Navy Training Devices Center, 
Sands Point, Long Island, N. Y., on June 26, 1956, to discuss Franklin Institute 
working paper on a new air traffic control simulator and to inquire as to the 
state of the art and technical feasibility of meeting Franklin Institute require- 
ments, dated June 27, 1956. 

13.22 Improve low altitude coverage and minimize site preparation of 
VOR/DME. 

Contractor reports (Technical Development center). 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956. 

13.23 Development of TACAN ground equipment for common system 
application. 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center). 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956. 

Interim report, Development of TACAN Ground Equipment for Common System 
ee undated.. This report was transmitted by TD-1 memo dated Janu- 
ary 5, 19906. 

14.1 System design and experimentation. 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center). 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956. 

14.6 Study of possible integration of air defense and air traffic control. 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center). 

Continuing monthly progress reports for March through June 1956. 
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14.7 Development and experimentation for integration between air defense 
and air traffic control. 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center). 

Continuing monthly progress reports for March through June 1956. 


OrHrerR ANDB Reports 


AD HOC TACAN GROUP ON TACAN UNENOWNS 


Contractor reports (Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc.). 

Monthly progress letter reports No. 83291—L—-14, 3291-L-15, and 3291-L-16 for 
the months of January, February, and March, 1956, dated February 3, March 2, 
and April 5, 1956, respectively. These reports were prepared for ANDB under 
Wright Air Development Center contract AF 33 (616)-—2680, supplemental agree- 
ment SA 5 (56-758). 

Final engineering report on services provided to ANDB on resolution of 
TACAN unknowns, report No. 3291-3, dated May 1956. This report was prepared 
for ANDB under Wright Air Development Center Contract AF 33 (616)-—2680, 
supplemental agreements 2 (55-1686) and 5 (56-758). 


ANDB ADVISORY COMMITTEE NO, 8 


Final report, Common System Coverage, dated September 1, 1955. 
Note.—This report was inadvertently omitted from the previous semiannual 
project status report for the period July 1, 1955, through January 31, 1956. 


ANDB PAPERS 


ANDB paper No. 56-1, Fiscal Year 1957 ANDB Budget Program, January 6, 
1956. 

ANDB paper No. 56-2, Fiscal Year 1958 ANDB Budget Program, January 6, 
1956. 

ANDB paper No. 56-10, System Engineering for the Common System (initial 
report), February 1956. 

ANDB paper No. 56-11, ANDB Automatic Traffic Control Research and De- 
velopment, Fiscal Year 1957, June 25, 1956. 

ANDB paper No. 56-12, Minutes of Board Meeting No. 10 held on March 16, 
1956 (confidential), March 20, 1956. 

ANDB paper No. 56-18, Plan of Action Involving Transition and Final Use 
of a Common Navigation System, March 31, 1956. 

ANDB paper No. 56-14, Report on Determination of TACAN Unknowns, March 
30, 1956. 

ANDB paper No. 56-15, Report on Common System Development Program, 
March 30, 1956. 

ANDB paper No. 56-16, discussion of proposed methods of providing “‘Identifica- 
tion of Position” (I/P or “Indent’’) and “Emergency” Signals in the Common 
Military/Civil Air Traffic Control Radar Beacon System, April 16, 1956. 

Nore.—This paper was presented at JCEC, J/WI meeting on March 16, 1956, 
by ANDB/Navy liaison engineer, Mr. Pike. 

— paper No. 56-17, Fiscal Year 1957 ANDB Operating Program, June 25, 
1956. 
SPEECHES 


TACAN—Some Side Lights on Its History and Comments on Its Present 
Status. Presented at Aviation Writers Association Conference, San Francisco, 
Calif., on June 2, 1956, by Col. Taylor, Director, ANDB. 

Common System Development—1956. Presented at Institute of Aeronautical 
on ae on January 26, 1956, by Mr. Anast, Chief, System Engineering Group, 

DB. 

The Common System Radar Beacon Program. Presented at Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, IFF Conference, on March 7, 1956, by Mr. Pike, 
ANDB/Navy liaison engineer. 

The Development of a Common Military/Civil Radar Beacon System for Air 
Traffic Control Use. Presented at joint CAA/ANDB air traffic control radar 
beacon briefing, Civil Aeronautics Administration, on March 20, 1956, by Mr. Pike, 
ANDB/Navy liaison engineer. 
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STUDY OF AND INTEGRATION IN THE AIRFRAME OF MEANS OF 
INCREASING THE RADAR ECHO FROM SMALL AIRCRAFT 


ANDB/Army 3.1 
Objective 
The purpose of this project is to develop an economically and aerodynamically 
practical method for increasing the amplitude of the radar signal reflected from 


small aircraft to give a radar cross section comparable to an aircraft in the CAT 
class, 


Status 


During this period an amendment to the basic specification was madé to limit 
the work under the project to a theoretical and feasibility study. 

The theoretical study is being initiated to determine if passive reflectors suit- 
able for installation in small aircraft can be developed. This study will point 


out approximate designs, including configuration and weight, of reflectors that 
will give needed enhancement at L, S, and X bands for all types of polarization. 


At the conclusion of the theoretical study a feasibility study will be made to 


determine if the enhancement devices can be incorporated in or on the airframe 
of small aircraft. 


A contract, effective July 1, 1956, was awarded to Radiation, Inc., Melbourne, 
Fla., to Garry out this study. 
Plans for next period 

Work will be started by the contractor. 
Reports and other publications 

Contractor reports (Evans Signal Laboratory) : Semiannual progress report, 
dated June 1, 1956. 


Project specifications : Amendment 1-56 for tasks A and B, dated February 6, 
1956. 


STUDY AND. DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENT LANDING SYSTEM 
COMPONENTS USING RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 


ANDB/Army 9.13 

Objective 

The objective of this project is to investigate the usefulness of currently avail- 
able radioactive materials as sources of radiation for the marker, glide slope, 
and localizer components of the common system instrument landing system and, 
if feasible, develop ground and airborne equipment that can be flight tested on 
an experimental basis. 
Status 


Arrangements are being made to obtain equipment and materials which are 
needed to carry out tests to determine the feasibility of using radioactive mate- 
rials for ILS components. Equipment to be purchased includes photomultiplier 
tubes, spectrum analyzer, scintillation crystals, and a. radioactive source. Con- 
sideration of replacing. the marker beacons with a radioactive source will receive 
first priority. The results of this program will be directly applicable to other 
components of the landing assist aid. 

Plans for neat period 


Procurement of equipment to permit experimentation with radioactive mate- 
rials will be made. 
Reports and other publications 

None. 


SYSTEMS ENGINEERING RELATING TO COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 
FOR THE COMMON SYSTEM OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


ANDB/Army 10.1 
Objective 
The purpose of this project is to carry out system engineering studies which 
will lead to the development of air-ground and point-to-point communication 
systems that will meet common system requirements for the year 1965. 
83506—57——_71 
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Status 

Three tasks are now being carried out by Bell Telephone Laboratories under 
contract DA-386—0389-SC-64567. 

Task A, part 4: The initial report of the Air Navigation Development Board 
System Enginering Advisory Team was forwarded to BTL for guidance in 
the study of an air-ground communications system which will meet the aero- 
nautical needs for the year 1965. The planning of an air-ground system which 
will meet these needs is now being undertaken. 

Analysis and application of the rate of flow of information in the voice 
communication system in the en route area is being made. Work relating to 
transmission aspects of the data link is continuing. Methods of multiplexing 
on the VOR and voice channels and the requirements placed on delay, noise, 
and error rates are being investigated. 

Task D, part 2: During this period meetings were held at which representa- 
tives of BTL, Weather Bureau, Civil Aeronautics Administration, and ANDB 
attended. The requirements listed in the final report of task D, part 1, were 
reviewed and a restatement of the operational requirements for an adequate 
weather/NOTAM collection and distribution system was made for the guidance 
of BTL during work being carried out under this task. 

Task D, part 3: The 81D1 system and the magnetic drum are being evaluated 
at the Technical Development Center with BTL assistance as a means of print- 
ing flight-progress strips. Using special perforated paper stock in the receiving 
teletypewriter machines, a rate in excess of 200 strips per hour was maintained 
for the 2-sector display in the Airways Operations Evaluation Center room at 
Indianapolis. The type C boards, as well as teletypewriter machines are being 
evaluated as an aid to preparing and revising flight progress strip messages. 


Plans for next period 
Work will continue on task A, part 4, tasks D-2 and D-3 of Army /Western 
Blectric Co. contract DA-36—-039-SC-64567. 


Reports and other publications 

Contractor reports (Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.) : 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through May 1956. 

Final report, task D, part 1: Operational evaluation of a selective weather 
information distribution system, for period March 1, through August 31, 1955, 
dated October 21, 1955. 

Final report, task A, part 2, Hartford-Salem-Boston sectors, Traffic Study 
of Communications and Related Operations, for period November 1, 1954, through 
December 31, 1955, dated December 31, 1955. 

Final report, task A, part 3, volume 1, Systems Engineering Study of Semi- 
automatic Air Traffic Control and Data Communications, for period November 
1, 1954, through December 31, 1955, dated December 31, 1955. 

Final report, task A, part 3, volume 2, Description of Projection Display for 
Demonstration of Semiautomatic Air Traffic Control Data Communication 
System, for period November 1, 1954, through December 31, 1955, dated December 
31. 1955. 

Other reports (Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc): Paper presented at Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences on January 26, 1956, at New York City, N. Y., by 
Keneth G. Van Wynen and Charles I. Stanton, on Distribution and Movement 
of Air Traffic in the Boston, Salem, and Hartford Sectors of the Boston Air 
Route Traffie Control Center on August 3, 1954, undated. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUBMINIATURIZED ADF UNIT FOR HELICOPTERS 
AND SMALL AIRCRAFT 


ANDB/Army 13.13 
Objective 
The purpose of this project is to develop a lightweight ADF unit which will be 
suitable for small aircraft and helicopters. (This project is being funded by the 
Department of the Army.) 


Status 


Service test models of the AN/ARN-43 which are on order have not yet been 
delivered. Service testing will begin as soon as delivery of the units is made. 
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Plans for next period 
Service tests of the AN/ARN-—48 will be started. 


Reports and other publications 
None. 


HELICOPTER NAVIGATION 


ANDB/Army 13.14 
Objective 

The object of this project is to develop navigation facilities that are suitable 
for helicopter use. 
Status 

Four tasks have been authorized under this project. 

Task A—Authorized funds to permit the Signal Corps to make tests of a 
Decea navigator system in the Fort Huachuca area. 

Task B.—Authorized contractual effort by a research organization to devise 
a test plan for a Decca navigator system which will be installed in the New York 
area and will be used by a commercial helicopter airline. 

Task C.—Authorized the lease of a Decca navigator system for the New York 
area. 

Task D.—Authorized a contract with New York Airways to carry out the 
experimentation scheme devised under task B. 

The work under task A is proceeding. The Decca navigator system has been 
installed and tests will begin as soon as flight-log charts are available for the 
Fort Huachuca area. 

Tasks B, C, and D have not been started; however, it is expected that these 
tasks will be initiated early in fiscal year 1957. 


Plans for neat period 


Tests involving the Decca navigator system will be started. 


Reports and other publications 
None. 


SYSTEM DESIGN AND EXPERIMENTATION 


ANDB/Army 14.3 
Objective 
This project supports the work of the Air Navigation Development Board 
System. Engineering Advisory Team by providing furds Tor consulting services, 
operational analyses, analytical studies, and system experimentation and eval- 
uation to provide answers to engineering problems relating to the development 
of a wiified common system of air navigation and traffic control. 


Status 


Two tasks have been authorized under this project. 

Task A.—This task authorized the agency to make contractual obligations to 
acquire a technical consultant to assist the agency member in the activities of 
the Air Navigation Development Board System Engineering Advisory Team. A 
contract has been awarded to the Airborne Instruments Laboratory for the con- 
sulting services of Mr. George Litchford. 

Task B.—This task authorized the agency to make contractual obligations to 
carry out studies of air-traffic control systems which are to be formulated from 
the present system by simulated graphical or analytical evolution. Invitations 
to bid have been issued for this task and a contract will be awarded in early 
fiscal year 1957. 


Plans for next period 

Participation of the consultant obtained under task A in the System Engineer- 
ing Advisory Team activities will continue. 

A contract will be awarded for the task B work. 
Reports and other publications 

None. 
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AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL RADAR SAFETY BEACON SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT 


ANDB/Navy 2.3 


Under this project the Department of the Navy is developing for the Air 
Navigation Development Board component equipments of an air traffic control 
radar safety beacon system meeting the general requirements of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, JCEC, memorandum CEMC-58-53, case 386-G, dated January 15, 1953, 
as endorsed by the Air Coordinating Committee, Air Traffic Control and Navi- 
gation Panel, paper No. 59/20.1-I, dated February 24, 1953. This system is 
designed to operate with both military and civil air control and surveillance 
radars with reasonable compatibility and without the requirement for two 
separate beacons. Prior to this reporting period the Department of the Navy 
has delivered to the Civil Aeronautics Administration Technical Development 
Center a complete working system for engineering evaluation and experimenta- 
tion under ANDB/CAA project 6.2.4, as well as additional units of many of the 
component equipments for service ‘environment testing under ANDB/CAA 
project 6.2.16. Evaluation under the former project as well as traffic handling 
eapacity tests under ANDB/Navy project 2.3 have pointed out certain serious limi- 
tations in the system as proposed by the JCEC. New project tasks to rectify these 
limitations and generally improve system performance as well as provide addi- 
tional units for the service environment tests have been started during this report- 
ing period. The detailed objectives, status, and plans for next period under 
this project are set forth under task headings below. 


TasK C—DEVELOPMENT OF BEACON INTERROGATOR ANTENNA Group ANDB Type 
2.3NS2 (9 Freer) 

Objective 

The objective of this task is to develop a slaved beacon interrogator antenna 
capable of rotating in synchronism with airport surveillance radar antennas 
at speeds of up to 28 revolutions per minute. This antenna was intended for 
use at sites where reflections or other coverage problems necessitate separate 
locations for the radar and beacon interrogator antennas. 


Status 

Under Bureau of Ships contract NObsr-64271, dated June 29, 1954, Maryland 
Electronic Manufacturing OCorp.; College Park, Md., has been attempting to 
develop three 9-foot, 28 revolution-per-minute interrogator antennas and control 
systems in accordance with ANDB specification 2.3NS2. Delivery of these units 
is now over a year and a half late. The contractor has experienced difficulties 
with the servo system which results in erratic errors under conditions of mod- 
erate to high-wind loadings. As a result of wind-tunnel tests conducted at the 
David Taylor Model Basin, the contractor is attempting to improve perform- 
ance by streamlining the antenna assembly. 


Plans for neat period 

The contractor will continue his efforts to improve system performance 
through streamlining of the antenna assembly. Delivery is expected during the 
first quarter of fiscal year 1957. 
Reports and other publications 

None. 


Task G—DEVELOPMENT OF ANTENNA CONTROL PEDESTAL TYPE 2.3NS6 


Objective } ti 

The objective of ‘this task is' to provide an antenna control pedestal capable 
of rotating thé 18-foot’ beacon interrogator antenna assembly, ANDB type 
2.3NS83, at speeds of up to 28 revolutions per minute, or a 30-foot antenna at ap- 
proximately 15 revolutions per minute. This arrangement will permit separate 
siting of the radar and beacon interrogator antennas to minimize reflection and 
other coverage problems and will permit the use of larger (higher resolution 
and /or minimum sidelobe level) antennas. 
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Status 

Under Bureau of Ships contract NObsr--64741 the I-~T—E Circuit Breaker Oo., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has virtually completed the development of this pedestal and 
control system. Design approval tests are being conducted at the contractor's 
plant and delivery is expected during July 1956. 


Plans for neat period 


It is expected that this equipment will be shipped to CAA Technical Develop- 
ment Center during July 1956. 


Reports and other publications 
Contractor reports (I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.) : Progress report for period 


January 21, 1956, to February 20, 1956, BuShips Contract NObsr-—64741, dated 
February 23, 1956. 


Task I—DEVELOPMENT/PROCUREMENT FOR SERVICE ENVIRONMENT TESTING 


Objective 

The objective of this task is to support ANDB/CAA Project 6.2.16, “Service en- 
vironment testing of the air traffic control radar safety beacon system,” by provid- 
ing the development, procurement, and related engineering services necessary to 
install beacon interrogator equipment on sample segments of the Federal airways 
including the high density areas of New York, Washington, Norfolk, and Chicago. 
Joint military/civil testing recommended by both JCEO and Air Coordinating 
Committee, Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel, under this project, should 
provide valuable engineering and operational information on which to base the 
necessary restrictive operational doctrine as well as equipment improvements and 
future systems design. 


Status 
With funds provided under Interdepartmenta! Government Order NA-r-01668 

dated May 2, 1955, the CAA is developing radar antenna modification kits, beacon 
pretrigger modification kits, beacon video remoting equipment, ANDB Type 
2.3NS87, and other miscellaneous items necessary for installation of a beacon inter- 
rogator in association with an airport surveillance radar (ASR-3). It is expected 
that the complete prototype installation will be evaluated at CAA Technical Devel- 
opment Center during. August and. September 1956. Meanwhile, installation 
of the radar antenna modificatiton kits is going forward at Idlewild, LaGuardia, 
Washington, and Chicago O'Hare Airports. The Newark installation will be 
made last due to the radar installation schedule and necessary repairs to the 
beacon interrogator antenna. 


Plans for neat period 

The installation designs will be completed and installations begun at all test 
sites. It is anticipated that the first installation will be available for engineer- 
ing test during January 1957. 
Reports and other publications 

None. , 


Task J—EvaLuaTIoN Mopets ANDB Typr 2.3NS4a Vinreo INTERCONNECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Objective 

The objective of this task is to obtain a number of video interconnection equip- 
ments (decoders) for use in the joint military/civil service environment test- 
ing of the air traffic control radar safety beacon system under ANDB/CAA 
Project 6.2.16. 


Status 


All units have been accepted by the Navy but are being held at Farnsworth 
Electronics Co. pending determination of the modifications necessary to provide 
compatibility with certain obsolescent types of military airborne equipment. It 
is anticiapted that the modifications being developed under task Q of this 
project will be completed in time to meet the January 1957 turn-on date. 


Plans for newt period 
All units will be modified to provide the necessary compatibility. 
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Reports and other publications 


Technical specifications: Addendum II dated April 5, 1956, to ANDB Speci- 
fication 2.3NS4a dated February 1, 1954. 


TasK M—TRAFFIC CAPACITY AND SYSTEM STUDIES AND TESTS 


Objective 

The objective of this task was to initiate a comprehensive engineering analysis 
of the ANDB-type III radar safety beacon system. The principal item under 
consideration being the system performance in areas of high traffic density. 
This task also included an engineering study of the design for minimum cost 
radar safety beacon for private fliers as well as engineering services and mate- 
rials for flight tests and analysis of the traffic handling capacity of the system. 


Status 


Under this task during the previous reporting periods the contractor, Airborne 
Instruments Laboratory, Inc., completed a theoretical study of the system capac- 
ity. This study indicated potential traffic capacity problems and led to the initia- 
tion of operational tests to confirm these conclusions. These tests which were 
carried out in a cooperative effort involving CAA Region 1, Technical Development 
Center, Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, as well as the con- 
tractor, AIL, confirmed the conclusions reached by the contractor. 

Briefly, these results indicate serious limitations in the traffic handling capacity 
of the system, due to serious cluttering of the displays with “fruit” replies and to 
transponder overloading, when several ground interrogators are located in close 
proximity to each other and a relatively small number of aircraft flying in the 
ring-around (sidelobe) interrogation area of two or more interrogators. Calcu- 
lations indicated that antenna sidelobe levels in the order of 40 db below the main 
beam are required to alleviate this condition. Studies were performed on the de- 
coder performance and defruiter characteristics required for operation under 
high traffic density with the present antenna characteristics. A brief analysis 
was also made of the performance of sidelobe suppression systems under high 
pulse densities. 


Plans for next period 


This contract is now complete and the recommended results are being applied 
to systems design. 


Reports and other publications 


Contractor reports (Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc.) : Bimonthly Let- 
ter Progress Report (Secret) No. 3311-L-4 for December 1955 and January 1956, 
BuAer Contract NOa(s)-—55-548c, dated February 1, 1956. 


Task O—CoLor DisPLay CONSOLE DEVELOPMENT 

Objective 

This task has been established to provide for the development of a multicolor 
plan position indicator having all the normal operational features of a typical 
airport surveillance radar console. This display will be used to study the utility 
of a multicolor display for combined primary/secondary radar application. This 
development will be built around the Chromatron (Lawrence) color tube and will 
provide a multicolor display which is readily adapted to existing primary radars 
and the air traffic control radar safety beacon system without the necessity for 
expensive and complicated scan conversion equipments. The development of a 
multicolor plan position indicator in which the effective dynamic range of the dis- 
play is increased by presenting radar information in one color and beacon infor- 
mation in another color should do much to alleviate the limitations of conven- 
tional PPI’s wherein large areas of radar ground clutter obscure beacon returns 
while at the same time interference pulses from beacon replies can obscure weak 
radar targets. Additionally, the use of separate colors to indicate various classes 
of decoded beacon replies will eliminate the necessity for displaying these replies 
as enlarged “blooming” or multiple pulse returns thus reducing considerably the 
clutter on the display. 
Status 

Under Bureau of Ships Contract NObsr-72571, Gilfillan Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, 


Calif., is developing a multicolor plan position indicator to meet the above objec- 
tive. Under this contract and in accordance with Bureau of Ships Specification 
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M-2390, a Government-furnished AN/UPA-35 indicator will be modified to in- 
elude a 12-inch Chromatron tube employing three long persistence color phos- 
phors. The principal problem areas will be in the color drive and switching cir- 
euitry. Breadboard circuits for video input, pulse stretchers, drivers, etc., have 
already been constructed. 


Plans for next period 

Work on breadboard circuitry and modification of AN/UPA-35 indicator cir- 
cuitry will continue. The first Chromatron tube is expected to be received from 
Chromatic TV, Inc., the subcontractor, during this period. The contract provides 
for an equipment delivery date of March 30, 1957. 


Reports and other publications 

Project specifications: Amendment 2-56, Task O, Color Display Console De- 
velopment, dated January 10, 1956. 

Technical specifications: Bureau of Ships Contract Specification M-2390 
“Multicolor Plan Position Indicator for Use in the Air Traffic Control Radar 
Safety Beacon System,” dated May 10, 1956. 


Task P—UNIVERSAL RADAR/BEACON INDICATOR FOR RAPID READ-OUT 


Objective 

The objective of this task is to provide for the procurement of three indicator 
groups, AN/UPA-35, modified as necessary to incorporate the following addi- 
tional features: 

1. Use of range-azimuth control stick to control an electronic gate for rapid 
read-out of Air Traffic Control Radar Safety Beacon Codes. 

2. Presentation of beacon video information either mixed with radar video in- 
formation or, by time-sharing, as a strobe separate from the main indicator sweep 
and having independent rotational rate and a common or displaced origin. The 
time-sharing action to be initiated by the receipt of a beacon display trigger. 


Status 


Because of procurement difficulties, this task has been deferred to fiscal year 
1957. Meanwhile, one unit required as Government-furnished material under 
task O is being provided by the United States Air Force. This unit is to be 
replaced in kind from the fiscal year 1957 procurement. Preliminary tests at 
the Technical Development Center under ANDB/CAA project 6.2.4 have demon- 
strated.the practicability of accomplishing item 2 above while techniques appli- 
cable to item 1 are being developed by the Air Force. 


Plans for neat period 

It is anticipated that a contract for procurement of these items will be let 
during early fiscal year 1957. 
Reports and other publications 


Project specifications: Amendment 3-56, Task P, Universal Radar/Beacon 
Indicator for Rapid “Read-Out,” dated January 10, 1956. 


_., TASK Q—DECODER MODIFICATIONS AND RELATED ENGINEERING SERVICES 


Objective : 
The objective of this task is to provide for the modification of the ANDB type 
2.3NS4a video interconnection equipments to provide compatibility with obso- 


lescent type military transponders and to make changes in the special identity 
code circuitry. 


Status 


Tests at CAA Technical Development Center have demonstrated the feasibility 
of the ANDB proposed “monopulse decoding” technique necessary to provide com- 
patibility between multiple pulse reply codes and single pulse transponder replies. 
Bureau of Ships contract NObsr-64276 has been amended to provide for the 
development of modifications to one equipment and to provide the design data 
for procuring the modification of the remaining 33 units. 


Plans for next period 


‘Upon completion of modification by the contractor, the modified equipment will 
be tested at TDC under ANDB/CAA: Project 6.2.4; and if the results are aceept- 
able, modifications to additional units will be contracted for. 
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Reports and other publications 


Project specifications: Amendment 4-56, Task Q, Decoder Modifications and 
Related Engineering Services, dated January 10, 1956. 

Technical specifications: Addendum II, dated April 5, 1956, to ANDB specifica- 
tion 2.3NS4a, dated February 1, 1954. 


TasK R—DEVELOPMENT OF EVALUATION MODELS MINIMUM SIDELOBE 
LEVEL BEACON INTERROGATOR ANTENNA 
Objective 


Evaluation results under task M and ANDB/CAA project 6.2.4 have demon- 
strated the urgent requirement for a beacon interrogator antenna having side- 
lobe levels at least 35 to 40 decibles below that of the main beam. This would 
represent a 15-decible-or-so improvement in sidelobe ratio over present antennas 
and will greatly increase the traffic-handling capacity of the beacon system. The 
objective of this project is to provide for the development and procurement of 
evaluation models of a beacon interrogator antenna assembly having sidelobe 
levels approximately 40 decibles down and an effective antenna beam width at 
least comparable to the present 18-foot ANDB type 2.3NS2 (6°). 


Status 


A beacon interrogator antenna of folded pillbox design, having sidelobe levels 
greater than 38 decibles below that of the main beam, which was developed by 
the Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, Calif., has been loaned to ANDB by 
the Bureau of Ships. This antenna is being evaluated to provide design guid- 
ance for this project task which has consequently been deferred to fiscal year 
1957. The NEL design, a 15-foot antenna, provides an effective beam width of 


about 12°. 
Plans for next period 


The NEL developed antenna will be evaluated under ANDB/CAA project 6.2.4 
and specifications prepared for the procurement of additional models suitable 
for common system use. 

Reports and other publications 

None. 


Task S—System IMPROVEMENTS, MODIFICATIONS, AND Test HQUIPMENT 
Objective 


The objective of this task is to insure proper operational performance of the 
ANDB type III air-traffic-control radar safety beacon system by providing skilled 
engineering services to investigate, develop, and recommend the necessary modifi- 
cations and improvements to component equipments of the system and to develop 
necessary specialized test equipment. ' 


Status 


Under Bureau of Ships contract NObsr-72508, phase 3, Brubaker Electronics, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., is developing two prototype models of a beacon video 
test equipment ANDB type 2.3NS8, incorporating specialized circuitry for test 
and adjustment of beacon video interconnection equipments (decoders). This 
contract also provides for engineering services as necessary to assist CAA’ Tech- 
nical Development Center in optimizing the performance of the ANDB type III 
system for air traffic control purposes. 


Plans for neat period 


Preliminary models of the video test equipment will be evaluated at TDC as 
will various equipment modifications. 


Reports and other publications 


TASK T—DEVELOPMENT OF VIDEO DEFRUITING EQUIPMENT 


Odjective 


Evaluation results as well as a theoretical analysis indicates that the JCEC 
proposed system will have inadequate traffic-handling capacity under the antici- 
pated future air-traffic loads. This limitation is primarily a result of undesired 
interrogation of airborne transponders by radiation from the side and backlobes 
of the ground-air traffic-control radar beacon interrogator antenna system. This 
causes unsynchronized “fruit” replies, especially when numerous interrogators 
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are located within relatively short distances of each other as may be anticipated 
in the vicinity of many large American cities. When the “fruit” reply density 
exceeds approximately 900 per scan, air traffic control plan position indicator 
scopes are cluttered sufficiently to hamper control of mixed, i. e., partially beacon 
equipped and partially nonequipped, traffic. The objective of this project task is 
to provide for the development of a beacon video defruiting equipment suitable 
for use with typical air traffic control radar beacon interrogators and associated 
surveillance radars such as the CAA type ASR-3 and the military type AN/FPS-8. 


Status 


The Department of the Navy, Bureau of Ships, has made available expel 
mental video defruiting equipments employing both mercury delay line and 
cathode ray tube storage techniques as developed by the United States Naval Re- 
search Laboratory. The results obtained with these experimental units clearly 
‘indicate the desirability of proceeding on a high'priority basis with the develop- 
ment of video defruiting equipment suitable for use in the common system. Be- 
cause of the importance of video defruiting equipment to overall system perform- 
ance, it is considered desirable to undertake the simultaneous development of two 
equipments employing basically different storage techniques, i. e., quartz delay 
line and cathode ray tube storage. Therefore, the following subtasks have been 
established for the Department of the Navy. 

Subtask 1.—Develop beacon video defruiting equipment, ANDB type 2.3N89, 
employing cathode ray tube storage or other suitable techniques in accordance 
with ANDB specification 2.3NS9 dated April 30, 1956, and Airborne Instruments 
Laboratory, Inc., proposal J-3689 dated March 23, 1956, 

Subtask 2.—Develop beacon video defruiting equipment, ANDB type 2.3NS10, 
employing delay line storage techniques in accordance with the ANDB specifica- 
tion 2.3NS10 dated April 30, 1956, suitable for use with CAA type ASR-3 radars. 

Subtask 3.—Develop beacon video defruiting equipment, ANDB type 2.3N810, 
as above, except with delay lines suitable for use with military type AN/FPS-8 
surveillance radars. 

Procurement papers for the above subtasks are being processed by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. Subtasks 2 and 3 are being assigned to CAA Technical 
Development Center. 

Plans for next period 

Contracts covering the developmental equipment. under the foregoing subtasks 
will be let. It is anticipated that the United States Air Force, Rome Air Develop- 
ment. Center, will actively. participate in the development of video defruiting 
equipment for the AN/FPS-8 radar under subtask,3 above. CAA TDC will con- 
tinue to provide technical assistance and/or supervision as required. 


Reports and other publications 


Project specifications: Amendment 6-56, task T, development of beacon video 
defruiting equipment, dated April 30, 1956. 
. Technical specifications : 

ANDB. specification 2.3NS9, beacon video defruiting equipment, ANDB. type 
2.3NS89, dated April 30, 1956. 

ANDB specification 2.3NS10, beacon video defruiting equipment, ANDB type 
2:3NS810, dated April 30, 1956. 


Task U--EVALUATION OF Apemmheneate, SIDELOBE SUPPRESSION EQUIPMENT 
Objective *] 

Since it may not. be practical to eliminate overinterrogation of airborne trans- 
ponders by side and backlobe radiation from ground antennas by improvements 
in antenna design alone, consideration is being given to the development of active 
sidelobe suppression techniques. A theoretical study and analysis of this prob- 
lem is being conducted under ANDB/Navy project 14.4 task C. The objective 
of this project task is to support the theoretical study with empirical data on the 
performance of a typical sidelébe stippressioi ‘system operated under conditions 
of high pulse density enviroment. This will be accomplished by evaluating the 
A. ©. Cossor, Ltd., type 3 systent’ which lias been developed under the general 
sponsorship of the United Kingdom Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation. 


Status 


Qne ground interrogator and four airborne transponders are being procured 
from A. C. Cossor, Ltd., through their United States representative, Melpar, Inc. 
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These units will be evaluated at the United States Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent 
River, Md. Engineering services in support of the evaluation will be provided 
by both A. C. Cossor, Ltd., and Melpar, Inc., as well as NATC, Patuxent, and 
CAA Technical Development Center. The test program will be coordinated with 
interested agencies as through their membership on ANDB Advisory Com, 
mittee No. 2. 


Plans for nest period 
The evaluation project will be established at Naval Air Navigation Electronics 


Project (NANEP), Electronics Test, Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Md. Evaluation plans will be firmed up and tests started about September 15, 
1956. 


Reports and other publications 


Project specifications: Amendment 5-56, task U, Evaluation of Interrogator 
Sidelobe Suppression Equipment, dated March 1, 1956. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIRCRAFT ANTENNAS 


ANDB/Navy 7.2 
Objective 


This is a continuing project of study and experimentation in an attempt to 
find optimum solutions to the problems of omnidirectional aircraft’ antenna 
systems in the air navigation frequency bands of 960-1215 megacycles and above. 
Deep nulls in the antenna coverage patterns, particularly on large transport-type 
aircraft, seriously limit the effectiveness of many systems. 


Status 


Over the past several years major effort has been directed toward the develop- 
ment of simple passive systems providing omnidirectional coverage for both air 
traffic control (beacon) and navigational (DME-TACAN) type equipments. 
Under Bureau of Aeronautics Contract NOa(s)—55-810d Federal Telecommuni- 
cation Laboratories, Inc., is developing improved models of a dual nose/tail 
antenna system (ANDB type 7.2NA1) the basic techniques for which were 
breadboarded under phase II of contract NOa(s)-12212. The ANDB type 
7.2NA1 antenna system is designed for use on either the DC-6 or Constellation 
type aircraft. The design of the antenna units is essentially complete and draw- 
ings have been submitted to both Douglas Aircraft and Lockheed Aircraft Cos. 
for their comments and recommendations leading to approval for type certifiea- 
tion by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. The final technical report on 
phase III of contract NOa(s)—12212 has been distributed during this reporting 
period. 


Plans for neat period 


It is anticipated that two complete antenna systems will be delivered during 
the next reporting period and preliminary evaluation started at the Naval Air 
Test Center, Patuxent River, Md. 


Reports and other publications 


Contractor reports (Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc.) : 

‘Progress reports No. 2 and No. 8, Omnidirectional Airplane Study, for the 
periods October to December 1955, and January to March 1956, on BuAer con- 
tract NOa(s)-55-810d, dated January and May 1956, respectively. 


Final report, phase III, Omnidirectional Airplane Antenna Study, on BuAer 
contract NOa (s)-—12212, dated March 1956. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RHO-THETA TYPE NAVIGATION SYSTEM FOR THE 
COMMON SYSTEM 


ANDB/Navy 13.26 


Together with ANDB/CAA project 13.23 and ANDB/Air Force project 13.27, 
this project provides an integrated program directed toward completing: the 
development and modification of the short range rho-theta type tactical ‘air- 
navigation system: (TACAN) for possible common system use. Specifically; this 
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project covers that portion of the program of systems design, equipment devel- 
opment/procurement and evaluation to be supported by the Department of the 
Navy. ‘The specific objectives, status, and plans for next period for tasks under 
this project are set forth below. 


Task A—TACAN SIMULATOR 
Objective 
The objective of this task is to provide test equipment simulating the signal 
characteristics of the AN/URN-3 TACAN ground equipment for use by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Technical Development Center in connection with 
TACAN equipment development and evaluation under ANDB/CAA project 13.23. 


Status 

Under Bureau of Aeronautics contract NOa(s)-56-949, Federal Telephone and 
Radio Co. will provide two type TD-1172 interim test sets. Pending delivery of 
these units, the Bureau of Aeronautics has, under BASO-69381 dated November 
2, 1955, provided one interim test set on an indefinite loan basis. 


Plans for next period 

An additional type TD-1172 interim test set, complete with instruction books, 
spare parts and necessary accessories, will be supplied to CAA TDC. The 
interim test set on loan will be replaced in kind from equipments delivered under 
the contract. 


Reports and other publications 


None. 
Task B—TACAN Mon1Tor 

Objective 

The objective of this task is to provide radio frequency monitoring equipment 
for use with the AN/URN-3 TACAN radio beacon equipment being evaluated at 
CAA Technical Development Center under ANDB/CAA project 13.23. It is 
anticipated that the evaluation of such equipment under this project will providé 
the guidance necessary for determining the characteristics of a TACAN moni- 
toring equipment suitable for CAA installation on the Federal airways. 


Status 

Under interbureau citation of funds, AER-132-56, the Bureau of Aeronautics 
requested that the Bureau of Ships procure two type MX—1627/URN-38 TACAN 
radio frequency monitors complete with instruction books, spare parts, and neces- 
sary accessories. The equipments requested by this citation have been added to 
a Bureau of Ships procurement which is currently being negotiated. 


Plans for neat period 
Contract will be let by the Bureau of. Ships for the requested equipment. 


Reports and other publications 
None. 


Task C—Common System TrestiNe or TACAN EQUIPMENTS 


Objective . 

Under Department of the Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, sponsorship, Federal 
Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc., conducted a series of laboratory tests 
relating to TACAN equipment characteristics. These tests pointed up certain 
limitations in the adjacent channel discrimination performance of the TACAN 
system. The objective of this project task was to provide for the necessary con- 
tractual services to modify certain TACAN equipments and to test their per- 
formance in order that station siting criteria and consequently the number of 
radio frequency channels required to implement TACAN throughout the continen- 
tal United States might be established. 

Status 

Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc., modified AN/ARN-21 airborne 
equipments.and -AN/URN-3 TACAN radio beacons so as to provide improved 
cochannel and adjacent channel discrimination. These modifications ineluded 
elimination -of. Faris discriminator and use of an improved IF strip-in the 
AN/ARN-21 airborne equipments as well as RF filters and other modifications 
to improve the transmitted, spectrum of the AN/URN-3 ground :station. These 
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modifications greatly improve the performance of the TACAN system giving 
interference discrimination ratios in the order of —7 decibels for cochannel 
interference and +67 decibels for adjacent channel interference as contrasted 
with —12 and —14.5 decibels for cochannel and adjacent channels, respectively, 
in the case of unmodified equipments. (The latter figure applies to adjacent 
channel identity interference.) ‘The results of the modifications and tests were 
accepted by the expert consultants to ANDB as being satisfactory and used by 
the Bureau of Standards in determining the number of channels required to 
implement TACAN in the continental United States. 


Plans for neat period 
This project task is now considered complete. 


Reports and other publications 


Contractor reports (Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc.) : 

Technical Memorandum No. 576, Tests of TACAN System With Reduced 
Beacon Spectrum, dated March 30, 1956. 

Final report, Tests of TACAN System With Reduced Beacon Spectrum, dated 
March 1956. 

Project specifications : Amendment 2-56, Task C—Common System Testing of 
TACAN Equipments, dated April 30, 1956. 


Task D—MopiFicatTIon or TACAN Rapio Beacon AN/URN-3 For SINGLE-PHASE 
PRIMARY POWER 

Objective 

Should TACAN be adopted as a subsystem of the common system, provisions 
must be made for installation of equipments at remote sites along the Federal 
airways not having three-phase power. It is therefore desirable to develop modi- 
fications to the TACAN radio beacon equipment, AN/URN-3, to provide for o 
ation from 230-volt, 60-cycle, single-phase alternating current powerlines. his 
necessitates modification to the high-voltage power supply, new motor and speed- 
control amplifier for antenna rotation, and other modifications of the standard 
military equipment. A further objective of this task is to provide a high-voltage 
power supply having sufficient reserve capacity to permit operation with im- 
proved high-power TACAN transmitter units at a later date. 


Status 

With funds made available under interbureau citation of funds, Aer—168-56, 
the Bureau of Ships has been requested to negotiate a contract with the Federal 
Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc., for 1 antenna drive and speed control 
conversion for radio set AN/URN-3 in accordance with ANDB technical speci- 
fication No. 13.26-TD-163, dated February 15, 1956, and 1 high-voltage power 
supply conversion in accordance with ANDB technical specification No. 13.26- 
TD-164, dated February,15,1956. This contract negotiation is underway, 


Plans for next period 


As soon as contractual arrangements have ania completed, work on 1 construc- 
tion of the equipment will begin. 


Reports and other publications 


Project specifications: Amendment 1-56, Task D—Modification of TACAN 
radio beacon AN/URN-3% for single phase primary power, dated March 1, 1956. 

Technical specifications : 

ANDB technical specification No, 13.26-TD-163 for antenna drive and. speed 
control conversion for radio set AN/URN-3, dated February, 15, 1956... 

ANDB technical specification No. 13,.26-TD-164 for high-voltage power supply 
conversion for radio set AN/URN-3, dated February 15, 1956, 


TasK E—Mopirication or DME Grounp Station Mopet DTB FOR DISTANCE 
Onty TACAN SERVICE 


Objective 

Should the tactical short-range navigation system (TACAN) be accepted as a 
basic subsystem of the common system, service provided by TACAN ground 
stations must either replace or duplicate the distance-measuring service that 
is now provided by a large number of DMB ground stations (model DTB) now 
installed and operated on the Federal airways by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. While techniques of distance measuring employed in both systems are 
quite similar, the methods of channelization are quite different. (TAOAN) 
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employes clear radio frequency channeling with a single set of paired pulse 
spacings, while DME model DTB employs a combination of limited radio 
frequency channels and 10 combinations of pairs of paired pulse spacings. The 
objective of this project task is to determine the technical and economic feasi- 
bility of modifying a DME ground station model DTB to provide distance-only 
TACAN service comparable to that provided by the military TACAN radio 
beacon AN/URN-3 while at the same time retaining the high reliability and 
automatic monitoring and changeover features of the present design and, 
should such modifications prove practical, provide necessary designed data and 
engineering guidance permit the specification and procurement of such modi- 
fications for additional DME ground stations. 


Status 

The Department of the Navy has been requested to contract for the modifica- 
tion of a DME ground station model DTB for distance only TACAN service. 
One transponder unit to be modified to provide 25 channels (TACAN channels 
101 to 125, inclusive) and a second transponder unit modified to provide service 
on 63 channels (TACAN channels 64 to 126, inclusive). Additionally, modi- 
fications are to be made to the monitoring and automatic changeover facilities 
for operation with the modified transponder units. A specification covering 
the work to be done has been coordinated with all interested agencies. Mean- 
while, Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc., is proceeding with pre- 
liminary investigations. The results to date indicate that if tight speetrum 
control, as been found necessary for azimuth facilities, is not required fora 
distance-only facility operating in an environment of complete facilities, the 
modification may prove practicable. However, if tight spectrum control is 
required, there is considerable question as to, the practicability of any modi- 
fication scheme, 


Plans for next period 

The contract will be let and an analysis made of the requirements for spectrum 
control for a distance-only facility operating in the presence of distance and 
azimuth facilities. The required modifications to the unit will be made and the 
unit provided to CAA technical development center for flight testing. 


Reports and other publications 

Project specifications: Amendment 3-56, Task E—Modification of DME 
Ground Station Model DTB for Distance Only TACAN Service, dated May 10, 
1956. 

Technical specifications: ANDB Technical Specification No. 13.26NS1 for 
Modification of DME Ground Station Model DTB for Distance Only TACAN 
Service, dated May 9, 1956. 


SYSTEM DESIGN AND EXPERIMENTATION 
ANDB/Navy 14.4 


This. project supports the work of the ANDB staff and system engineering ad- 
visory.team by financing operational analyses, analytical studies, system expéri- 
mentation, and system evaluation addressed to the solution of overall system 
engineering problems relating to the development of a unified common system of 
air navigation and traffic control. The system engineering advisory team, com- 
posed of a systems engineer from the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the De- 
partment of the Army, Department of the Navy, and the Department of the ‘Air 
Force, respectively, under the chairmanship of an ANDB staff member, was.estab- 
lished in June 1955. to assist the Direetor of ANDB in carrying out a uniformed 
program of research and development for the common system. 


Task A—CONSULTATIVE SERVICES 
Objective 
The objective of this task is to provide for the employment of the part-time 
services of an expert engineering consultant to assist the agency personnel in 
the performance of their duties as members of the team, and to serve'as expert 
adviser to the team on matters within his field or specialty. 
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Status 

Under Bureau of Ships Contract NObsr—71276, Cornell Aeronautiéal Labora- 
tory, Inc., is providing the services of Mr. Don V. Gnau to serve as an expert 
consultant on electronic navigation systems. 


Plans for neat period 
Consulting services as required will be made available to the system engineer- 
ing advisory team and the staff. 


Reports and other publications 
None. 


Task B—Stupy oF PROBABLE FuTURE AIR TRAFFIC DEMAND AND AIRCRAFT 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Objective 

. In order to investigate traffic control systems for potential future use, it is 
necessary to have data in the form of predicted traffic samples for the period 
and location being investigated. It is the objective of this project task te: develop 
such traffic samples for the years 1965, 1970, and 1975. Before such traffic sam- 
ples can be constructed, it is necessary to investigate the probable aerodynamic 
characteristics of the aircraft of the future, as well as numbers, principal types, 
and their employment in the system. 


Status 

“The Bureau of Aeronautics requested proposals from a selected list of con- 
tractors believed to have adequate background performance of this work. These 
were received and analyzed. However, as a result of discussions with members 
of the staff of Mr. E. P. Curtis, special assistant to the President for aviation 
facilities planning, it was decided to cancel this ANDB project task in favor 
of an expedited, more comprehensive project along the same lines for Mr. Curtis. 
This contract was negotiated through the facilities of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration with the Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc., serving as prime 
contractor, and Aeronautical Research Foundation and Cornell Aeronautica! 
Laboratory, Inc., as subcontractors in their fields of specialization. 


Plans for neat period 
This project task is now canceled. 


Reports and other publications 
None. 


Task C—SystEMs Stupy or Arr TRAFFIC CONTROL INTRRROGATOR SIDELOBE 
SUPPRESSION TECHNIQUES 

Objective 

The objective of this task is to provide for comprehensive study of interroga- 
tion path sidelobe suppression techniques as applied to the common system air 
traffic control radar safety beacon system and related military systems. This 
may lead to the design of an interrogation path sidelobe suppression system 
which may be adapted to the presently developed civil/military radar beacon 
interrogators and transponders with a minimum of modification. Sidelobe in- 
terrogations which seriously limit the traffic handling capacity of the radar 
beacon system may not be overcome by antenna improvement alone hence the 
development of active interrogation path sidelobe suppressions systems tay be 
necessary. 
Status 

Under Bureau of Aeronautics Contract NOa(s)-—56-1038 Stewart-Warner Elec- 
tric Division, Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill., is undertaking the compre- 
hensive study. 
Plans for next period 

Studies will continue with investigations made of all probable systems. The 


eontractor will monitor the evaluation of the A. C. Cossor, Ltd., system under 
ANDB/Navy project 2.3, Task U, as well as study the results of various classified 


military projects. 
Reports and other publications 
None. 
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Task D—New York Arr Trarric Density Stupy 
Objective 

The objective of this task is to provide for an engineering study of the air 
traffic in the metropolitan New York area using filmed radar data from an en 
route traffic control center. Such a study is required to provide dynamic infor- 
mation relative to peak air traffic loads for use in systems analysis and planning 
for the development of common system air traffic control and navigational aids. 
Dynamic information is particularly important in the study of such systems as 
the air traffic control radar beacon system, short-range navigation systems, and 
air traffic control data processing and transfer systems. 


Status 


Under Bureau of Aeronautics Contract NOa(s)-56—-678, Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratory, Inc., is using radar film data taken under previous contracts 
as well as taking new data and correlating these with flight strip postings, etc., 
in, an attempt to provide a dynamic picture of the air traffic situation in the 
metropolitan New York area. Some of these techniques are being applied to the 
study for Mr. E. P. Curtis mentioned in Task B above. 


Plans for next period 
Work on traffic density plots will be completed. The comparison of the plots 


with actual flight movement data will be made. Various traffic samples will be 
separated according to VFR, IFR, and transitional weather periods. 


Reports and other publications 

Contractor reports (Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc.): First Quarterly 
Progress Letter Report No. 3803-L-1, for period February 15 to May, 15, 1956, 
under BuAer contract NOa (s)-—56—678c, dated May 16, 1956. 


AIR FORCE PARTICIPATION IN AIRWAYS OPERATIONS EVALUATION 


é ANDB/Air Force 1.6 
Objective 

The objective of this project is to support the participation of Air Force 
engineering and scientific personnel in the joint civil/military experimental 
testing and development work being carried out in the Indianapolis/Wrizht- 
Patterson area. 


Status 

Agreement was reached between Wright Air Development Center and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Technical Development Center on a coopera- 
tive implementation plan for the Indianapolis-Dayton area. This document, 
entitled “Combined AOEC/TRACALS Station,” is dated May 1956. 

Under this joint TRACALS/AOEC program, ANDB funds were provided for 
leasing, clearing, and fencing a 25-acre plot in the vicinity of Wright-Patterson 
AFB. Funds were also provided and contracts were established for construction 
of VHF and UHF A/G transmitting buildings and for an A/G receiver, micro- 
wave link, and engineering laboratory building on this plot. These facilities will 
provide a joint equipment location for civil/military developments. 


Plans for next period 


TRACALS plans to provide in the near future an FPN-34 radar for the com- 
bined TRACALS/AOKC station for use with their new VOLSCAN system. An 
engineering/operational building will also be added to the laboratory building 
already under construction. 


Reports and other publications 


Project specifications: ANDB/Air Force 1.6 Project Specification, Air Force 
Participation in Airways Operations Evaluation, dated April 30, 1956. 
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DETERMINATION OF SLANT RANGE VISIBILITY IN APPROACH TO 
AIRPORT RUNWAYS 


wat ANDB /Air Force 4.14 
Objective 

The objective of this project is to develop and evaluate a means of deter- 
mining visibility in the final approach path to the runway touchdown point. 


Status 


Since November 1, 1955, a field test has been in progress at Newark Airport 
which is concerned with operational testing of a method of computing the 
threshold contact height of an aircraft making an approach under instru- 
ment conditions. This method involves solving by nomogram, appropriate 
equations using as parameters the photometric properties of the runway 
threshold area, the optical transmission of the atmosphere and the cloud 
height. Whenever ceiling and visibility are below 1,000 feet and 2 miles 
respectively, all scheduled commercial flights landing at Newark receive 
from the tower the computed threshold contact height and each pilot has 
been asked to indicate by radio when he actually sees either the threshold 
lights or the runway threshold. The PAR scope is photographed at the in- 
stant he announces contact. Although the pilot participation during the period 
November 1 to March 1 was quite small, during March and April more than 
60 percent of the pilots making approaches made significant reports, which 
were useful data. Approximately 1,000 reports. are now available for evalu- 
ation. The correlation,coefficient for these data to date is 0.70. 


Plans for neat period 


1. The work at Newark Airport will be continued. 

2. It is expected that a contract will be awarded for the development of 
a slant range visibility meter. Preliminary and incomplete analysis of data 
collected at Newark indicate that the meteorological factors of primary im- 
portance in determining approach visibility are not satisfactorily measured 
by the transmissometer and rotating-beam ceilometer. A single-ended system 
to view and measure the obscuration in the glide path is required. 

8. During fiscal year 1957 the Air Force Cambridge Research Center in- 
tends to conduct an exhaustive statistical analysis. of. the meteorological rec- 
ords accumulated at, Newark and elsewhere.,, It is expected to, define, with 
good degree of certainty the optimum forecast potential and its effect on the 
system. 

4. Tests similar to the Newark tests but for jet aircraft will be made. WFWind- 
ings will be applicable to commercial and military jets. 

5. Tests of a pulsed-light ceilometer in comparison with fixed and. rotating 
beam ceilometers and AN/TPQ-6 cloud radar sets will be made. 

6. Development of a computer to replace the minimum of ‘five personnel re- 
quired to operate the Newark system,, The computations involved are well 
within the capabilities of present solid state computers having excellent re- 
liability and long life. 


Reports and other publications 


Contractor reports (Air Force Cambridge Research Center) :,. Continuing 
Quarterly Air Research and Development Command Research and Develop- 
ment Management Reports dated February 1, and February 20, 1956. 






















DEVELOPMENT OF AIRPORT SURFACE DETECTION EQUIPMENT 
ANDB/Air Force 5.1 


Objective 
The objective of this project is the development of an ASDE equipment hav- 
ing improved coverage, range, resolution, freedom from rain return, improved 


reliability and a capability for remoting up to 5 miles. 
Status 


Decca ASDE has undergone a preliminary evaluation at Rome Air Develop- 
ment Center and is being installed at Seattle-Tacoma International Airport, 
where it will be given an operational evaluation for a period of approximately 1 
year. 
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ASDE II will remain at RADC until approximately October 1, 1956, under- 
going engineering and operational evaluation, including operational suitability 
testing which will point out its ability to meet Air Force requirements. At the end 
of this period the equipment will be moved to Idlewild tower, where it will under- 
go operational evaluation for a period of approximately 1 year. 


Plans for next period 
Evaluation of Decca ASDE and ASDE II will get underway at civil airports. 


Reports and other publications 
None. 


STUDY OF CIRCULAR POLARIZATION ON X-BAND 


ANDB/Air Force 7.4 
Objective 
This project originated as a theoretical study of circular polarization. In 
order to meet an urgent need for freedom from precipitation clutter on scopes of 
radars being used to perform an air traffic control function, it was later expanded 
to include the development of a circular polarization modification kit to provide 
selective circular or linear polarization for ASR-3 and PAR-1 type radars, 


Status 

The study work was completed in fiscal year 1955 and the circular polarization 
kit for the ASR-3 radar has been compieted and installed on the LaGuardia 
ASR-3 for a period of approximately 3 months. The kit has been in commis- 
sioned operation since June 1, 1956. 


Plans for next period 
The in-service evaluation of the circular polarization on the ASR-3 at La- 
Fuardia Airport will continue. 


Reports and other publications 
None. 


SERVICE, THST EQUIPMENT 


ANDB/ Air Force 12.1 
Objective i 
The objective of this project is to provide equipment for tests within the planned 
Air Navigation Development Board programs. 


Status 

The major equipments being procured are listed under summary status, ANDB 
equipment development, of this report. 

An MRR-6 microwave link is being procured for installation between Indianap- 
olis and Dayton to provide wide and narrow band transmission facilities for the 
Airways Operations Evaluation Center complex. It is anticipated that this link 
will be installed by May 1957. 

An FPS-8A radar with arctic tower iS being supplied for installation at 
Indianapolis to provide radar coverage in that area for AOEC evaluations. The 
radar equipment is now at the General Electric plant being modified to improve 
the radar’s utility for traffic control purposes. Equipment installation will begin 
in October and the system should be operational by January 1957. 

Beacon equipment consisting of four crystal controlled interrogator units and 
four interrogator keyer units procured under this. project. for service environ- 
ment tests to be conducted by the Civil Aeronautics Administration under Air 
Navigation Development Board sponsorship_in the New York, Washington, Nor- 
folk, and Chicago areas has been delivered. 

Three each Kelvin and Hughes displays which will be evaluated under ANDB 
projects in the Boston and Indianapolis AOEC areas are on contract. 


Plans for next period 


The principal effort during the next 6 months will be to expedije delivery of 
the service test equipment which is already on order. 


83506—5T 72 
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Reports and other publications 
None. 
SYSTEM DESIGN AND EXPERIMENTATION 


ANDB/Air Force 14.2 


Objective 

This project supports the work of the Air Navigation Development Board sys- 
tem engineering advisory team by providing funds for consulting services, opera- 
tional analyses, analytical studies, and system experimentation and evaluation 
to provide answers to engineering problems relating to the development of a 
unified common system of air navigation and traffic control. 


Status 

The services of two consultants have been made available to the system engi- 
neering advisory team. 

Funds in the amount of $38,000 were reprogramed from this project to 
ANDB/CAA project 1.4, Airways Operations Evaluation Center. 


Plans for neat period 

Participation of the consultants in the system engineering advisory team 
activities will continue. 
Reports and other publications 

Project specifications : Amendment 2-56, task B, dated February 7, 1956. 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPERIMENTATION FOR INTEGRATION BETWEEN 
AIR DEFENSE AND AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 
ANDB/Air Force 14.5 

Objective 

1. To establish a joint common system air traffic control experimental and 
evaluation facility in space provided by the Air Force at Deer Island. 

2. To accomplish experimentation and evaluation on integrated systems of air 
traffic control and air defense. 


8. To carry out a joint research and development plan for integration of air 
traffic control and air defense. 


Status 

This is a companion project to ANDB/CAA project 14.7 and the status reported 
under 14.7 is also applicable to this project. 

Equipments being readied for evaluation include an FPS—-8, VOLSCAN, and a 
high resolution TV link which will be used to remote duta from SAGE to Deer 
Island. In addition, a study contract has been awarded to investigate the best 
method of remoting SAGE data to the Deer Island facility. 


Plans for next period 


1. Evaluate and improve VOLSCAN, 

2. Install and evaluate General Electric 1,200 line TV link from SAGE to Deer 
Tsland. 

3. Complete installation of FPS-8. 


Reports and other publications 


Project specifications: ANDB/Air Force 14.5 project specification, tasks A, 
B, C, and D, dated February 2, 1956. 


AIR TRAFFIC COORDINATING EQUIPMENT 


ANDB/CAA 1.2 
Objective 
A considerable portion of the time of controllers in an air route traffic control 
center is spent in performing such duties as printing flight strips; calculating 
estimates; coordinating with other sectors, centers, and towers, including for- 
warding and receiving estimates and position reports, etc. 
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The objective of this project is to develop and evaluate an automatic system 
of data transfer, storage, processing, and computation which will relieve the 
controller of routine duties to the maximum extent possible resulting in an 
increase of controller effort in the decisionmaking and controlling functions. 
Air traffic coordinating equipment such as data displays, data communications 
equipment, data storage and processing equipment and air traffic control com- 
puters are being evaluated and tested in the system. ° 


Status 


The evaluation program of phase II which involved automatic printing of fix 
posting strips has been completed. The integral parts of the overall system test 
in connection with this project included: 

1. Simulated computer: The automatic communications equipment operators 
performed the functions of an electronic computer in processing flight data, com- 
puting estimates, utilizing magnetic storage, and effecting proper distribution 
of messages. 

2. Magnetic storage: The ERA magnetic drum provided the storage of flight 
data. Data was stored in such a manner that it could be called out by the com- 
puter, or automatically routed to a particular address (flight progress board, 
adjacent center, etc.), by an automatic clock read-out. 

3. Communications system: The 81D1 teletype switching center provided the 
necessary communications flexibility enabling messages to be received from or 
transmitted to a variety of terminals, such as the computer, flight progress boards, 
adjacent centers, magnetic drum, and the controllers input device. 

4. Display—two flight progress boards, representing the Indianapolis (IND) 
and Terre Haute (HUF) sectors, were maintained. Each flight progress board 
had a set of two teletype printers. One printer at each board was equipped to 
print flight progress strips on buff color strips, and the other printed strips on 
white stock, to differentiate direction of flight. 

5. Controller-input device—a position report input device was fabricated to 
enable the controller to forward position reports to the computer. Through a 
simple sequence of pushbutton operation, the following information was trans- 
initted to the computer : 

(a) Aircraft identity—In addition to the regular identity printed on the flight- 
progress strip, the computer assigned a two-digit.identity to,each flight. This 
two-digit number was printed on each strip, and was the index reference number 
for the flight in the magnetic drum storage. 

(b) Fix.—A single pushbutton for each fix. 

(c) Time.—Four pushbuttons for the time over the fix. 

(d) Direction of flight.—A two-way toggle switch to indicate east- or west- 
bound flights. 

(¢) Transmit switch.—A start switch to activate the teletype transmitter. 


Summary of phase II operation 


Traffic samples were constructed from data obtained in the Indianapolis ARTC 
Center. Two levels of activity were utilized. The light traffic sample provided 
for the entry of a flight into the area every 3 minutes. At this level, an average 
of one position report per minute was received by the controller. The heavy 
traffic sample was set at 1 new flight entering the area each minute, and gen- 
erated an average of 3 position reports per minute. 

Two distinct types of operation were attempted during these tests. The first 
provided for the printing of a new flight progress strip for each fix posting 
subsequent to the one for which a position report was received. This type of 
operation was used only for the flight traffic sample. The prime purpose ofthis. 
type of. test was to investigate the computer requirements in a system ‘wherein 
the traffic-control display was capable of being revised with.a minimum of con- 
troller effort. During these tests, the position report transmitted by the con- 
troller to the computer served as the basis for the revisions. 

The second method of operation called for the printing of only the original 
flight progress strip for each fix. This type of test was conducted at each level 
of traffic density. The position report input device was used by the controller 
to provide the computer with necessary information to keep the exit message 
(intercenter data transfer) in current status. 

A program of study and testing has been initiated to determine what modifica- 
tions of the limited data transfer and display equipment might be necessary to 
permit locating the input and center boards at a distance of several thousand feet 
from the rest of the equipment. A field test of this equipment is being considered 
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at a location where twin stacks feed a fairly busy airport. The equipment in its 
present form is limited in that the boards must be located within 200 feet of each 
other. If suitable modifications can be made, it will open up a larger number 
of possible locations for the field test. 


Plans for next period 

1. A report on phase I and phase II of the project program will be prepared. 

2. A study of programing of a general purpose computer to accomplish the 
traffic-control functions as outlined in phase II will begin. 

8. Work will continue on the modification and testing of the limited datz 
equipment. 


Reports and other publications 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center) : 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956. 

Airways operations evaluation center detailed establishment pian, on 
ANDB/CAA projects 1.2 and 1.4, dated May 1956. 


AIRWAYS OPERATIONS EVALUATION CENTER 


ANDB/CAA 1,4 


Objective 

The general objective of this project is to develop and evaluate improved 
systems of air-traffic control designed to (1) relieve existing limitations to civil 
and military systems; (2) provide sufficient potential capacity and a plan for an 
orderly growth of the system to meet future demands of increased air traffic; 
and (3) provide sufficient flexibility to adequately cope with the performance 
characteristics and operational doctrines introduced by the advent of new air- 
craft types. The system must be economically sound and capable of such integra- 
tions with defense functions that the peacetime air-traffic-control system would 
always be in a state of operational readiness to meet a national emergency. 

The present phase of this program is directed toward the development and 
evaluation of a complete radar air-traffic-control system. The experimental sys- 
tem will utilize the outputs of several military and civil radars and will have as 
an additional objective the investigation of the practicability of using air-defense 
radars to provide a data input to the civil-traffic-control system. When completely 
implemented, this system will include radar and communications coverage ex- 
tending from Terre Haute on ‘the ‘west to Columbus on the east, extending 
through Cincinnati on the south, and including the military complex at Dayton. 
A coordinated program with the TRACALS group calls for a peripheral facility 
at Dayton for the use of the United States Air Force and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to mutually develop military/civil equipments for the common 
system. The nerve center of this complex will be located in the Airways Opera- 
tions Evaluation Center at Indianapolis. This laboratory-type facility is closely 
associated with the Indianapolis. Air Traffic Control Center and will thus provide 
a means of effecting a smooth transition of new equipments, methods, and pro- 
cedures into the Civil Aeronautics Administration traffic-control system. .Com- 
puters and automatic data handling devices will be added to this complex as 
they become. available through the dévelopment program being carried out 
under ANDB/CAA project 1.2. 


Status 


The effort under this project during the reporting period falls into two general 
categories: (1) Actual experimentation carried on in the AOEC; and (2) further 
implementation of facilities to complete the AOEC complex. ‘The following tasks 
were carried out in the AOEC during this reporting period : 

1. Actual experimentation.—(a) Operational evaluation of an air-traffic-control 
sector remoted to an air-defense site: In order to achieve better position infor- 
mation for air-traffic control with maximum economy, it was desirable to con- 
sider the practicability of using air-defense radars to provide position data. 
Two approaches to this problem were considered. One was to locate a sector 
of the air-traffic-control center on the premises of the air-defense site near 
the radar, and the second was to leave the sector intact with the center and 
remote the video from the radar. Principally, under’ schedule for equipment, 
it was decided ‘to evaluate the remoted ‘sector first. In order to carry this out, 
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the required air-ground and interphone communications were established at the 
Rockville air-defense site along with PANOP displays and a TV projection sys- 
tem which was later replaced with an IATRON projection tube which was 
installed to provide tools for the air-traffic controllers. The PANOP board was 
also backed up by flight-progress boards. The air-defense radar was flight 
checked and traffic was controlled using radar position information in conjunc- 
tion with flight-progress boards and with the PANOP boards. 

With the completion of the microwave remoting system to the AOKC the decen- 
tralized operation at Rockville was terminated on June 30. It will be resumed 
from the AOEC in August with the same problems and coordination require- 
ments of a decentralized sector but with reduced maintenance and operational 
costs due to personnel working at Indianapolis.. The relocation also affords the 
opportunity to improve the installation as Rockville’ experience has indicated 
desirable. To this operation will be added the Indianapolis ASR-2 data, thus 
enlarging the area of control and by encompassing a portion of the Indianapolis 
sector will introduce additional coordination with the Indianapolis tower ap- 
proach and departure control functions. A report based on the Rockville opera- 
tion up to June 30 is now in preparation and will include data on (1) the feasi- 
bility of operating an air-traffic-control sector from an air-defense radar site has 
been established ; (2) the nature of the problems of such a mutual operation have 
been identified; and (3) the magnitude of the coordination problem for such a 
remote sector has been highlighted. With regard to the latter point, it was neces- 
sary to add personnel to the staff at the remoted- sector in order to adequately 
perform the necessary coordination between the remoted sector and the: ARTC 
at Indianapolis. 

(b) Minus green lighting: The minus green lighting; as developed by Franklin 
Institute and as evaluated in simulation, was installed in the AOKC for further 
evaluation. For further discussion of this task, see ANDB/CAA project 6.7. 

(c) High-altitude control: This task was also evaluated both in simulation and 
in the AOBC, and is adequately discussed under ‘this: heading in status report of 
ANDB/CAA project 6.7. 

(d) Automatic printing of flight strips: The study of automatic processing and 
computation applied to flight data being carried out under ANDB/CAA project 1.2 
was introduced into the AOKC in the form of an experiment to study the utility 
of such processing and computation culminating in the automatic printing of 
flight strips. A discussion of this task is included in the status report of ANDB/ 
CAA project 1.2. 

(e) Displays: Major effort in the AOWC during this reporting period has gone 
into the evaluation both at Rockville and in the AOWC proper of various displays 
for air route and terminal traffic control. This work has included experimenta- 
tion with various configurations of PANOP boards with overhead projection radar 
systems. These have included a graphecon scan conversion system with a TV 
projection unit as well as an IATRON projection indicator. This work will’ be 
continued to evaluate the Kelvin and Hughes photoprojection unit as soon as 
it becomes available. As a result of this testing the IATRON projection type 
display found considerable favor, and an ANDB IATRON display has been 
installed at ‘the Idlewild Center. This’ display will be given an operational 
evaluation at Idlewild as a replacement for the present VG-2 type displays. The 
IATRON display has also been recommended ‘to Federal Airways who is pur- 
chasing three of these for additional operational trials. 

(f) ‘Narrow band remoting: For the high-altitude control tests a narrow band 
remoting equipment and a schedule A high quality telephone line were rented by 
Federal Airways for 60 days. The remoting equipment was manufactured by 
Haller, Raymond & Brown and is known as RAFAX. Data was collected under 
this ANDB project and a report on these tests is being prepared. The conclu- 
sions are that for beacon-position information the system with proper adjustment 
and minor redesign is capable of providing useful data over telephone-type lines. 
Operation during the 60-day period was sufficiently reliable and stable to justify 
its incorporation in a live operation. An improved RAWAX sponsored: by ANDB 
is expected to be delivered in August and additional tests will be made under 
variable parameters and with different types of radar. 

(9) Self-propelled flight markers: Many manufacturers were contacted to de- 
velop interest in the development of self-propelled flight markers, sometimes 
referred to as “shrimp boats,” for use on the panoramic air-traffic-control display. 
Some interest has been found and a specification has been prepared and adver 
tised. A contract is expected in August. 
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(h) Agreement with Federal Airways: Agreement was reached with Federal 
Airways on ground rules for carrying out operational evaluations in the AOEC 
utilizing live traffic. This document is entitled, “Procedures for Establishment 
and Executing AOEC Projects,” dated February 10, 1956. 

2. Work toward expanding AOEC complex.—tin addition to the actual evalua- 
tion program carried out, there was a parallel program in the AOEC aimed at 
expanding and completing the facilities of the AOEC. As groundwork for such 
implementation, considerable effort went into the preparation and coordination 
of the following documents: 

(a) The AOKC implementation plan, Airways Operations Evaluation Center 
detailed establishment plan, dated May 1956. 

(b) Agreement was reached between Wright Air Development Center and the 
Technical Development Center on a cooperative implementation plan. This. 
document, entitled “Combined AOEC/TRACALS Station,” is dated May 1956. 

The implementation progress is as follows: 

(a) FPS-8A radar: An FPS-8 radar was furnished to the AOEC by the Air 
Force in the latter half of fiscal year 1956. The Air Force also negotiated a 
modification contract with General Electric to improve the radar’s utility for 
traffic-control purposes. The equipment is now in the General Electric plant 
being modified. .TDC. has procured materials for the remote duct line and has. 
leased property approximately 1000 feet:from the AOEC on which this radar 
will be installed. The Air Force has furnished an arctic-type tower for this sys- 
tem which is large enough to permit installation of a high-gain antenna now being 
developed by General Electric under an Air Force contract. Advertisements are 
now being made for foundation and tower erection work. A firm contract. has. 
been negotiated with GE for the installation and. system testing of this equipment. 
According to the present time schedule equipment installation: will begin :in 
October and the system should be operational by January 1957 

(b) Microwave link, Rockville to Indianapolis: This 3-channel microwave link 
service from the Rockville air defense radar to the AOEC is being rented from. 
American Telephone & Telegraph. (Service began July 10, 1956.) It will provide 
azimuth, trigger, two radar videos, and beacon data to the AOEC. 

(ce) Microwave link, Dayton to Indianapolis: During June the Air Force con- 
tracted with Motorola to provide a 6-channel microwave link between Dayton and 
Indianapolis. Each channel is 6 megacycles wide. Five are from east to west 
and one is from west to east. There will be three repeaters in this installation 
and at the Dayton end this link will connect with the WADC link from James- 
town, Ohio, to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Two channels (1 each direc- 
tion) will be multiplexed to provide 283 voice and 18 control circuits for remote 
control of peripheral A/G equipment, data transfer and air-traffic-control co- 
ordination. Radar data from Jamestown and Wright-Patterson AFB will also 
be carried, as well as permitting future connections to other radar equipments 
such as the VOLSCAN radar planned for Wright-Patterson AFB. 

TDC is providing surveys, property, and buildings for the link terminals and 
for the repeaters. (See next item.) It is anticipated that the link will be 
installed by May 1957. : 

(d) Dayton terminus: Under a joint TRACALS/TDC program ANDB pro- 
vided funds for the leasing, clearing, and fencing of a 25-acre plot just a few 
miles from Wright-Patterson AFB. Funds were also provided and contracts 
were established for construction of VHF and UHF A/G transmitting buildings 
and for an A/G receiver, microwave link, and engineering laboratory building 
on this plot. Approximately $100,000 of ANDB funds were used for these pur- 
poses. Construction has begun and will be completed in December 1956. 

These facilities will provide a joint equipment location for civil-military de- 
velopments. The Dayton to Indianapolis link will terminate at this location, as 
well as its being the location for the Jamestown to Wright-Patterson AFB re- 
peater. A very adequate A/G communication system for the Dayton Area 
and for the eastern portion of the AOKC test area will be provided and controlled 
by the link. 

TRACALS plans to provide in the near future an FPN-34 radar on this site 
for use with their new VOLSCAN system and toe construct.an engineering- opera- 
tional building in conjunction with the buildings now under construction. 
When fully equipped, the site will provide an excellent laboratory for joint 
civil-military developments for the air-traffic-control system and will be an 
excellent asset to the AOEC fest area. 
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Plans for next period 

The AOEC will be equipped with displays and existing communications control 
equipment. will be relocated as necessary to provide a control system making use 
of both the Rockville radar data and the Indianapolis ASR-2 radar data. In 
addition to projection displays an ASR-2 console will be installed to permit full 
control of the ASR-2 system. Evaluations will be conducted on procedures in- 
volving combined control and en route functions using this radar data and pano- 
ramic type displays. These tests will also allow further evaluation of ADC 
radar, beacon data and will include the problems of combined projected displays 
(Rockville and Indianapolis radars) and experience with remoted radars over 
long distances. 

Work on the communications and microwave system at Dayton will continue, 

Installation and testing of the Indianapolis FPS—8 will continue. 

‘ The IATRON operation at Idlewild will be evaluated as well as attention given 
to possible development of better displays. 

Studies will-be continued in an intensified manner on air-traffic-control 
computers, data link, and symbolic displays. Efforts in this connection will be 
directed toward coordination with other agencies working on the same problems 
to obtain maximum benefit from programed funds. 


Reports and other publications 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center) : 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956. 

Airways Operations Evaluation. Center. detailed establishment plan, on 
ANDB/CAA. projects 1.2 and 1.4, dated May 1956 (Franklin Institute). 

Final report No. F—-A1816-1, Summary of Engineering Services for the Airways 
Operations Evaluation Center, for the period October 1, 1954, to February 11, 
1956, under CAA/TDC contract No. C13ca-530; undated (Farnsworth Elec- 
tronics Co.). 

Report on IATRON radar projection indicator, model 305A, developed for 
TDC under contract C13ca—537, undated. 


RADAR EVALUATION (PRIMARY AND SECONDARY) 
ANDB/CAA 6.2.4 


The general objective of this project is to determine the technical and 
operational suitability of primary and secondary radar systems and sub- 
systems as air-traffic-control aids in the common system of air navigation and 
traffic control. A major effort under this project is directed toward the evaluation 
of ANDB type III air traffic control radar safety beacon system as recom- 
mended, by the Joint Communications-Electronics Committee and developed 
under ANDB/Navy project 2.3. 


Task A—EVALUATION OF PRIMARY RADAR 

Objective 

The objective of this task is to provide for the limited evaluation of air- 
port surveillance radars (ASR series), precision approach radars (PAR series), 
as well as various other primary radars to provide general guidance to ANDB 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration for future radar development. 
Status 

Little work other than the moving of the PAR-1 radar at the Indianapolis 
test site from one building to another has been done under this project during 
the current reporting period. 
Plans for next period 

Limited evaluation of various aspects of primary radar will continue. This 
will probably include the modified AN/FPS-8 radar being provided for operation 
under ANDB/CAA project 1.4. 
Reports and other publications 

None. 
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Task B—EvaALUATION oF SECONDARY RADAR 
Objective 
The objective of this task is to provide for the evaluation of various secondary 
radar systems and in particular the ANDB type III air traffc control radar safety 
beacon system in an effort to develop a secondary radar system suitable for air 
traffic control purposes. ranean ’ 


Status 

The comprehensive technical evaluation of the air traffic control radar safety 
beacon system to define criteria for ANDB component characteristics was con- 
tinued. This effort includes such factors as power (air-and-ground), frequency 
stability (air-and-ground), sensitivity (air-and-ground), pulse width and spacing 
precision, maximum duty cycle, optium STC characteristics, and antenna charac- 
teristics.. Wind tunnel tests of an 18-foot beacon interrogator antenna and ASR- 
3 primary radar antenna combination were conducted. Deficiencies in the weld- 
ing of the primary radar antenna resulted in destruction of the unit. Tests of 
various component equipments supplied under ANDB/Navy project 2.3 and 
ANDB/Air Force project 12.1 were continued. These included the ramp test 
equipment (ANDB type 2.3NA3, radar safety beacon test set). Video intercon- 
nection equipment (decoder), crystal controlled interrogators, and other units. 
Based on experience obtained in evaluating the Naval Research Laboratory mer- 
cury delay line type defruiter, a draft specification for a delay line type defruiter 
was prepared by CAA Technical Development Center for coordination through the 
membership of ANDB Advisory Committee No.2, A Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories, Inc. low noise radio frequency amplifier was added to one beacon 
interrogator with an 8 decibel improvement in the effective sensitivity. This in- 
crease in sensitivity is needed because of losses in video defruiting and decoding 
equipments. A significant finding relative to the system was that nulls in the 
vertical coverage pattern of the ground antenna are 20 decibels or so deep when 
the signal path is at low grazing angles over a smooth dry soil surface such as 
that of an airport. This is approximately 9 decibels greater than is encountered 
when the reflecting surface is sea water. 


Plans for next period 

Work on determining beacon system criteria will continue as will the evalua- 
tion of the Navy Electronics Laboratory matrixitron printing decoder for rapid 
read-out of beacon codes. Interrogator siting criteria will be investigated and 
a system ring-out of equipments to be installed for service environment tests 
under ANDB/CAA project 6.2.16 will be conducted. Tests of the NEL low side- 
re aie antenna, the NRL storage tube defruiter and other units will be con- 

ucted. 


Reports and other publications 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center) : TD~281 report (secret), 
Tests of the Traffic Capacity of the ANDB Radar Beacon System, dated December 
1955, limited distribution copy. 


TAsk C—EVALUATION OF CIRCULAR POLARIZATION 
Objective 
_ The objective of this task is to determine the applicability of various circular 
polarization techniques for the improvement of air traffic control primary radars. 


Status 

The ASR-3 S-Band circular polarization kit and the ASR-38 S-Band circular 
polarization kit with L-Band feed developed by the Airborne Instruments Labo- 
ratory, Inc. under ANDB/Air Force project 7.4 (contract AF¥30(602)-782) have 
been installed by the contractor at LaGuardia Field and CAA Technical Develop- 
ment Center, Indianapolis, respectively. Initial difficulties in obtaining good 
circularity with the S-Band circular polarization kit with L-Band feed necessi- 
tated modification of the feed horn. Both units have been set up. to permit 
switching between linear and circular polarization during period of scope pho- 
tography to provide data as to the improvement offered by circular polarization. 
Verbal reports from personnel at LaGuardia Airport indicate that the circular 
polarization kit provides marked improvement in the radar display under pre- 
cipitation conditions. 
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Plans for next period 


Evaluation of the performance of both circular polarization kits will be con- 
ducted. The evaluation at LaGuardia is to be primarily of an operational nature 
while the evaluation at TDC will include both quantitative as well as qualitative 
performance measurements, 


Reports and other publications 
None. 


SERVICH ENVIRONMENT TESTING OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL RADAR 
SAFETY BEACON SYSTEM 


ANDB/CAA 6.2.16 

Objective 

The objective of this project is to provide for the technical and operational 
testing of the air traffic control radar safety beacon system as recommended 
by the Joint Communications-Electronics Committee and developed under 
ANDB/Navy project 2.3 in the actual service environment conditions as en- 
countered on sample segments of the Federal airways. These tests should point 
up the operational utility of the system under actual air traffic control condi- 
tions and provide engineering and operational data leading to the development 
of operational doctrine and equipment improvements necessary for satisfactory 
system operation. 


Status 


Planning of the service environment tests, including operation in the high- 
density areas,of New. York, Washington, Norfolk, and Chicago, is virtually 
complete. Necessary equipments are being procured under ANDB/Navy project 
2.3 and ANDB/Air Force project 12.1, and constructed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration under this project. Installation of radar antenna modification 
kits and 18-foot beacon interrogator antenna is being made on the ASR-3 
radars at Idlewild, LaGuardia, Washington, Norfolk, and Chicago. General 
agreement has been reached between the Air Navigation Development Board 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration as to specifications for the remaining 
equipments and construction started at the CAA airways facilities shop at 
Fort Worth, Tex. (See ANDB/Navy project 2.3, task I.) Equipment installa- 
tion designs are being made by CAA Federal airways. A comprehensive test 
and evaluation plan is being drafted by CAA and ANDB. This. plan will be 
reviewed by the membership of ANDB Advisory Committee No. 2. , 


Plans for neat period 


Installation designs will be completed as soon as system ring-out under 
ANDB/CAA project 6.2.4 is completed. Installation will begin at most locations 
and flight testing begun. The comprehensive evaluation plan will be completed 
and joint civil/military participation in flight tests arranged. 


Reperts and.other.publications 
None. 


OPERATIONAL EVALUATION OF AIRPORT SURFACE DETECTION 
EQUIPMENT II 


ANDB/CAA 6.3 

Objective 

The objective of this project is to make an operational evaluation at a civil 
airport of ASDE II equipment which was developed under ANDB/Air Force 
project 5.1. It will be determined: 

1. If ASDE II equipment is adequate for operational use as a surface traffic 
control aid under all atmospheric and runway surface conditions. 

2. If it can be recommended as a basis for a Civil Aeronauties Administration 
or Air Force procurement specification without major modifications. 

3. What minor modifications should be incorporated to increase its utility. 

4. What operational procedures should be used with this equipment. 

5. What.are the maintenance requirements of this type of equipment. 


1 O’Hare Field. 
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Status 

ASDE II will remain at Rome Air Development Center until approximately 
October 1, 1956 undergoing engineering and operational evaluation, including 
operational suitability testing which will point out its ability to meet Air Force 
requirements. At the end of this period the equipment will be moved to Idlewild 
tower, where it will undergo operational evaluation for a period of approximately 
1 year. 


Plans for next period 
Evaluation of ASDE II will get underway at Idlewild. 


Reports and other publications 
Project specifications: ANDB/CAA project 6.3 project specification, tasks 
A and B, operational evaluation of airport surface detection equipment IT. 


OPERATIONAL EVALUATION OF DECCA AIRPORT SURFACE DETECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


ANDB/CAA 6.10 

Objective 

The objective of this project is to make an operational evaluation at a civil air- 
port of Decca ASDE equipment which was developed under ANDB/Air Force 
project 5.1. It will be determined : 

1. If Decca ASDE is adequate for operational use as a surface traffic control aid 
under all atmospheric and runway surface conditions. 

2. If it can be recommended as a basis for a Civil Aeronautics Administration 
or Air Force procurement specification without major modifications, 

3. What minor modifications should be incorporated to increase its utility. 

4. What operational procedures should be used with this equipment. 

5. What are the maintenance requirements of this type of equipment. 


Status 

Decca ASDB has undergone a preliminary evaluation at Rome Air Develop- 
ment Center and is being installed at Seattle-Tacoma International Airport, 
where it will be given an operational evaluation for a period of approximately 1 
year. 


Plans for next period 


Evaluation of Decca ASDE at Seattle-Tacoma International Airport will be 
carried out. 


Reports and other publications 


Project specifications: ANDB/CAA project 6.10 project specification, tasks A 
and B, operational evaluation of Decca Airport surface detection equipment. 


SIMULATION 


ANDB/CAA 6.7 
Objective 

The objective of this project is to apply the techniques of graphical and dynamic 
simulation to the solution of problems in the field of air traffic control and to con- 
tinuously improve and develop new and more effective means of simulation. 
Simulation will be used to test operational concepts, preliminary and finalized 
designs of equipments and operational procedures for their use. 

Status 

A number of problems were submitted to study by simulation during the re- 
porting period with several of them being directly associated with the operation 
of the Airways Operations Evaluation Center, ANDB/CAA project 1.4. 

1. Rockwille—In order to achieve better position information for air traffic 
control with maximum economy to government, one of the tasks of the AOEC was 
to evaluate the use of air defense radar for air traffic control. This involved op- 
erating directly from an air defense radar site and the next phase will involve 
remoted operation using wide and narrow band techniques for remoting. radar 
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video, The Rockville task during this reporting period involved the actual opera- 
tion from the air defense site. Before undertaking this operation it was set up in 
the simulator to study and develop procedures for using PANOP displays and for 
handling coordination with the Indianapolis center. This work has been com- 
pleted and will be reported on along with the report on the Rockville air traffic 
control operation which will be published under ANDB/CAA project 1.4. 

2. Minus green lighting—The minus green lighting scheme as developed by 
Franklin Institute under contract to the Technical Development Center was eval- 
uated in the simulator with the following results. 

This lighting technique provided scope enhancement which was superior to 
the trichromatic lighting previously developed by TDC and compares favorably 
with the Air Force development of blue lighting. However, this lighting provides 
a natural white light without the depressing psychological effects which are pres- 
ent when the blue light is used. Although the minus green lighting provides con- 
siderable enhancement for P-7 and similar phosphors, it was not adequate for 
the long persistence phosphors such as the P-19 and P-25. Furthermore, the 
filters used over the fluorescent light fixtures introduced excessive attenuation 
and provided a light level which was somewhat marginal for nonradar traffic- 
control activities. It is presently planned to continue this study of lighting under 
contract to Franklin Institute next year. This work will include a designed 
application to a tower or center, as well as further basic investigation of a 
lighting scheme which will provide the desired enhancement of a number of 
different phosphors. 

3. Integration of approach control with Indianapolis center sectors.—In order 
to complete the AOKEC radar traffic control complex, it had been planned to inves- 
tigate the practicability of integrating the appropriate sectors of the Indianapolis 
center with the Indianapolis approach control function. Study and simulation 
demonstrated that approach control and the adjacent sectors could be worked 
off from a single PANOP display under some conditions, depending upon local 
circumstances; however, the lighting problem as it exists with present-day 
indicators requires a darkened room for the radar approach control function, 
which is incompatible with normal center lighting. No definite conclusion was 
reached in this matter, however, and more study and experimentation will be 
required. 

4. Study of express airway design for Chicago-New York airway.—During this 
reporting period preliminary work and analysis of Chicago to New York traffic 
volume was started. Flight strips from Chicago, Cleveland, and New York cen- 
ters were secured from these strips a graph is being developed for every major 
intersection to indicate the amount of crossing traffic which would interfere with 
the establishment of altitude reservation for New York-Chicago flights. This 
work is incomplete and will be continued into the next reporting period. 

5. High-altitude control.—In order to study the best means of implementing on 
a national basis the recommendation of the Air Coordinating Committee (Special 
Working Group 13) that all traffic above a given level. be subjected to positive 
control, this problem was referred to simulation for study. Because of the off 
airway character of most high-altitude traffic, the PANOP board and its flexi- 
bility for area-type control appears to offer the best approach to such a system. 
However, it was also brought out that a higher information rate than could be 
provided by over fix reporting was required for this type of control. To provide 
this increased information rate at ranges.and altitudes which are not adequately 
covered by ground radar, it was suggested that the beacon be used for this appli- 
cation. This seemed to be an especially appropriate first application of the 
beacon in view of the fact that all aircraft operating in these altitudes were 
military or large civil carriers to which the addition of beacon equipment would 
not be an economic burden; hence, early implementation of beacon could be 
accomplished for high-altitude control. 

Simulation study of this method of high-altitude control was followed up by 
actual experimentation in the AOEC utilizing beacon information remoted by 
narrow band techniques (RAFAX) from Jamestown imposed on data from beacon 
equipment at Indianapolis. The display mechanism used was the PANOP board 
with projection displays using different colored phosphers to identify the source 
of the information as being either Indianapolis or Jamestown. Results of this 
experimentation in the AOEC were quite promising and TDC is recommending 
that the beacon, used in conjunction with narrow band video. remoting and the 
panoramie display, be considered for high-altitude control. 

6. Limited data transfer for equipment.—The evaluation of the limited data 
transfer equipment was completed and a report is in preparation. 
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7. Displays.—The .IATRON display has undergone. considerable evaluation 
both in the air-traffic control simlator, and.in the AOEC. .As a result of this 
simulation and experimentation, this projection-type display has found consid- 
erable favor. An ANDB IATRON display has been installed in the Idlewild 
center. This display will be evaluated as a technique to replace the present 
VG-2 type displays which are quite limited. In addition, Federal Airways is 
purchasing three of those displays for additional operational trials. 

8. Expansion of present simulator.—During this reporting period, considerable 
study and development work has gone into plans for expanding the present simu- 
lator to increase its capacity from 18 to 24 targets and to add other improvements. 
Among these improvements are a new communication system which will add 
realism to the communication in the simulator. A contract has been let for this 
work and it is expected that delivery will be in late July. The six target gen- 
erators which will be used to increase the capacity of the simulator may incor- 
porate facilities for adding Charactron-type information and color to the projec- 
tion-screen display. ‘There is some question about the resolution capability of 
the TV link for handling this type of information and it may be necessary to 
replace it with a 1,200-line system. Other modifications to the target generators 
may include. a generation of coordinate analogs. These new facilities will permit 
study of systems incorporating data links and electronic coding and display of 
flight-plan information. 

As a first step in modifying the dynamic simulator to handle, more sophisti- 
eated beacon and data link systems, one of the old Navascreen projectors is being 
modified to simulate a radar-tracking gate. The projector, which will be re- 
motely controlled from the radar-control console, will project a ring of light. to 
circle any desired aircraft on the screen. Besides its use in beacon and data link 
simulation, the controllable circle will be used for positive identification of indi- 
vidual targets during radar hand-off operations. 

9, Utilization of distance information and superairway structures.—As a part 
of the. simulation study of the San Francisco-Oakland area problems, simulation 
was carried out to investigate the possible application of DME and superairway 
route structures. 

10, New simulator.—Further study and development of information leading to 
the procurement of an improved air-traffic-control simulator of advanced design 
has been carried out under contract effort by Franklin Institute. 

Franklin Institute completed and distributed the final draft of their working 
paper; Requirements for a Universal Air-Traffic-Control Simulator. This paper 
was reviewed by the ANDB Ad Hoc Simulator Committee at a meeting in Wash- 
ington in June. 

It is believed that sufficient information has been developed to enable procure- 
ment during fiscal year 1957, providing funds can be made available. 

Plans for next period 

Work under this project during the next period will include work on the exist- 
ing simulator to expand its capacity and increase its flexibility for studying more 
advanced problems involving such things as data links and specialized displays. 
More specifically, it will include (1) continued coordination of specifications for 
a new simulator; (2) participation in the procurement of a new high-perform- 
ance electronic simulator; (3) a continued use of the present simulator to study 
air-traffic-control problems. ‘This work will include studies of route configura- 
tions and procedures for loading and unloading express airways, the handling 
of jet operations in congested terminal areas, and a study of a multilane air- 
traffic-control system based on a hyperbolic navigation system. 


Reports and other publications 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center) : 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956 (Franklin 
Institute). 

Quarterly Status Reports No. 3 and No. 4, covering the activities from Decem- 
ber 1, 1955, to March 1, 1956, and from March 1, 1956, to May 31, 1956; Provision 
of Engineering Services in the Planning and Pxecution of a Simulation Program 
To Solve Problems in the Common Air-Traffic-Control System, dated March 20 
and June 11, 1956, respectively. 

Trip report by R. 8. Grubmeyer re visit to Servonics, Inc., Alexandria, Va., on 
June 22, 1956, to discuss Franklin Institute working paper on a new simulator 
and to discuss the interest and capabilities of Servonics in designing and building 
simulation equipment, dated June 27, 1956. 
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Trip report by R. S. Grubmeyer re visit to Navy Training Devices Center, Sands 
Point, Long Island, N. Y., on June 26, 1956, to discuss Franklin Institute working 
paper on a new air-traffic-control simulator and to inquire as to the state of the 
art and technical feasibility of meeting Franklin Institute requirements, dated 
June 27, 1956, 


IMPROVE LOW ALTITUDE COVERAGE AND. MINIMIZE 
SITE PREPARATION OF VOR/DME 


ANDB/CAA 13.22 
Objective 

The objective of this project is to study and evaluate methods for and deter- 
mine the feasibility of improving VOR/DME performance, especially with 
respect to low altitude coverage and minimizing site preparation. 


Status 


The 200-foot tower and equipment building were completed during this period. 
A four-loop omnirange antenna was placed on the tower and a TUQ trans- 
mitter and associated VOR equipment was installed at the base of the tower. 

Several radials, a 10-mile circle and a 20-mile circle were flown. These tests 
and confirming ground checks indicate polarization error to be of the order of 
+3.0° without a polarizer installed. There are course deviations of +3° on 
the CDI which are caused by scalloping and polarization error when passing 
through the nulls. This compares favorably with the scalloping of + 15° 
measured when the antenna was 14 feet above ground. The nulls are not deep, 
however, being approximately 40 percent of the level of the maximums. At 
through the nulls. This compares favorably with the scalloping of +15° 
all altitudes below 1° and above approximately 10° the course information is 
excellent. From 1 to approximately 12 miles the course is rough, and from 12 to 
bi miles the course is satisfactory. The distance range using 40 watts was 75 
miles. 


Plans for neat period 


1. Specifications will be prepared to obtain a 6- or 8-bay VOR antenna which 
will ‘provide directivity in the vertical plane and reduce the effect of close, by 
reflecting objects. 

2. Extensive flight tests will be conducted on the 4-loop VOR antenna with the 
polarizer adjusted for minimum vertical component. 

3. Tests will also be conducted on a 2-bay stacked 8-loop antenna array which 
will be adjusted to various phase angles between the upper and lower bays 
(changes vertical pattern). 


Reports and other publications 


Contractor reports (Technical Development Center): Continuing monthly 
progress reports for January through June 1956. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TACAN GROUND EQUIPMENT FOR 
COMMON SYSTEM APPLICATION 


ANDB/CAA 13.23 
Objective 
The objective of this project is to conduct evaluation and development leading 
to TACAN ground equipment meeting the requirements of a commissioned 
CAA Federal Airways facility. Maximum use is to be made of existing military 
contracts in obtaining equipment for study and development purposes. 


Status 


The Technical Development Center specifications for a prototype dual TACAN 
ground station were completed. The equipment specified includes (a) operating 
and standby transponders, (0) 1 antenna system, (c) 2 complete and inde- 
pendently functioning monitors, (@) automatic control and transfer equipment, 
including remote control equipment, and (e), special items of test equipment. 

The entire equipment will operate from single phase primary power. The 
functional characteristics, including methods and techniques for monitoring and 
control, are consistent with CAA requirements for unattended operation of a 
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commissioned facility. The packaging arrangement specified provides for 
maximum flexibility in installation in standard CAA facility shelters of the type 
used for VOR/DMB installations. 

It was determined that the majority of routine maintenance operations can. be 
accomplished with commercially available test equipment in conjunction with 
the special test pulse generator specified. Additional items of special test equip- 
ment have been specified which will be periodically required, but may not have 
to be continuously available at each facility. 

Work in connection with the utilization of an AN/ARN-21 interrogator for 
monitoring purposes was started. This equipment is unsatisfactory for use as 
a monitor; however, it is suitable for temporary use in connection with estab- 
lishing monitoring antenna and location requirements. Poles for the mounting 
of monitor antennas were installed. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
using monitoring antennas located on utility poles installed approximately 150 
feet from the antenna tower, due to reflections from nearby objects. An antenna 
was mounted at a distance of approximately 12 feet from the TACAN antenna and 
the performance with regard to monitoring was satisfactory ; however, the effect 
on course error has not been established. 

Progress in connection with the conversion of a URN-3 to single-phase opera- 
ation has been retarded due to the lack of a single-phase high-voltage power 
supply and antenna drive system. (The Department of the Navy is negotiating 
a contract for this equipment. ) 


Plans for next period 


Further work will be conducted toward utilizing highly directive antennas 
mounted on utility poles for Azimuth Monitoring purposes. 

Analysis of previously obtained flight recordings will be completed and addi- 
tional flights made, using a theodolite to determine the azimuth accuracy. 

It is anticipated that contract negotiations for a protoype TACAN ground sta- 
tion equipment meeting CAA requirements for installation on the Federal airways 
will be started as soon as the draft specification prepared by TDC has been 
coordinated with other interested agencies and necessary funds made available. 
Reports and:<other publications 

Contractor reports. (Technical Development Center) : 

Continuing monthly progress reports for January through June 1956. 

Interim report, Development of TACAN Ground Equipment for Common Sys- 


tem Application, undated. This report was transmitted by TD-1 memo. dated 
January 3, 1956. 


Technical specifications ; Technical Development Center specifications No, TD— 
166, TACAN Ground Station Equipment, dated March 16, 1956. 


SYSTEM DESIGN AND EXPERIMENTATION 


ANDB/CAA 14.1 
Objective 

The objective of this project is to implement system design and experimenta- 
tion leading toward the development of future systems of navigation and traflic 
control. This project supports the participation of Agency engineering and 
scientific personnel in the activities of the system engineering advisory team. 
Status : “ae 

Two meetings of the system engineering advisory team were attended by Tech- 
nical Development Center personnel during this period. The major item of 
discussion concerned ANDB Paper No, 56-11, ANDB Automatic Traffic Control 
Research and Development. The CAA seat member was appointed to a special 
group to revise Paper No. 56-11. 


Plans for next period 
Participation in system engineering advisory team activities will continue. 
Reports and other publications 


Contractor reports (Technical Development Center): Continuing monthly 
progress reports for January through June 1956. 
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STUDY OF POSSIBLE INTEGRATION OF AIR DEFENSE AND AIR 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 


ANDB/CAA 14.6 

Objective 

The objective of this project is to establish a group of qualified personnel 
to analyze the various degrees of integration of the air traffic control and SAGE 
systems which will provide maximum improvement in the ATC system and which 
appear to be operationally and technically possible without imposing unaccept- 
able conditions on the operation of either system. Integration of operational 
functions, as well as joint use of facilities, equipment, and personnel are to be 
considered. 


Status 


The ANDB/CAA project specification for this work was completed during 
this period and two members of the CAA integration team were selected and 
assigned by the Civil Aeronautics Administration during the month of June 1956. 
The team menibers have started a continuing study to: 

1. Become familiar with the organization and relationship of the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Center, Lincoln Project Office, Air Defense Command Liai- 
son Office, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology Lincoln Laboratories. In 
addition, the function and activities of various subcontractors such as Western 
Electric, Bell Laboratories, International Business Machines, and Rand were 
investigated in order to understand their relationship and influence on the entire 
project. 

2. Determine the initial breakdown of the overall project into individual 
fields of study. 

8. To determine the initial minimum personnel requirements which will permit 
the team to proceed with a comprehensive study of the various components of the 
SAGE system. 

Work by the team to date has indicated that additional personnel should be 
assigned to the SAGE system for studies on the following : 

' 1.°Intefnal enviroment : 

{a) Computer: 
(1) Arithmetic unit 
(2) Magnetic core memory 
(3) Maintenance 
(4) Programing 

(b) Direction center : 
(1) Computer output drums 
(2) Display drums 
(3) Computer input drums 
(4) Digital data receiver 
(5) Keyboard input 
(6) Situation display’ 
(7) Ground/air channels 
(8) Mapping 

2. External environment : 

(a) Military input: 
(1) Radar, long-range 
(2) Radar, gap fillers 
(3) Computer, FST-2 
(4) Data transmitters 
(5) G/A data links 
(6) Fine grain video remoting 

7) Coarse grain video remoting 


(7 
(b) Civilinput: 
(1) Flight plans, manual—automatic 
(2) Current aircraft position information 
(3) Air movement identification service 
(4) Coordination between air-route traffic control and direction 
center concerning controlled air traffic 


Plans for neat period 


Recruitment of personnel for these studies will get underway and all personnel 
assigned to the team will be given an intensive indoctrination of the SAGE 
system. 
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Reports and other publications 

Contractor reports (Technical Development Center): Continuing monthly 
progress reports for March through June 1956. 

Project specifications: ANDB/CAA project 14.6 project specification, tasks A, 
B, C, D, and E, dated February 2, 1956. 





DEVELOPMENT AND EXPERIMENTATION FOR INTEGRATION BETWEEN 
AIR DEFENSE AND AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


ANDB/CAA 14.7 
Objective 

The objectives of this project are: 

1. To establish a joint, common system air-traffic-control experimental and 
evaluation facility in space provided by the Air Force at Deer Island, This 
facility for experimentation and evaluation is to be an annex in the Boston area 
of the present Indianapolis-Dayton Airways Operations Evaluation Center. 

2. To accomplish experimentation and evaluation on integrated systems of air- 
traffic control and air defense. 

8. To carry out a joint CAA/military research and development plan in sup- 
port of the ANDB program for integration of air traffic control and air defense. 


Status 

The ANDB/CAA project specification for this work was completed during this 
period and the two members of the CAA integration team on duty at Lincoln 
Laboratories have held numerous discussions at Deer Island with the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Center Navigation Laboratory personnel regarding fiscal 
year 1957 projects which will be related to the common system of air navigation 
and traffic control. 

The team members have made a preliminary proposal for carrying out the work 
at Deer Island by the establishment of two groups: one to cover “Hvaluation 
and test operations” and the other to cover “Research and development” activ- 
ities. 

The evaluation and test operations group will participate in the evaluation of 
such equipments as: 

1. GSN-3 (VOLSCAN). 

2. GE data link coupler (1200 line TV link for remoting SAGE information 
to Deer Island). 

. Cooke automatic voice data link. 
. Digital scheduling unit. 
. Tie-in with SAGE and BADGE. 

6. FPS-8 radar. 

The research and development group will participate in the early stages of 
development of military projects which appear to be applicable to the common 
system. Some of these projects are: 

1. Control-room design. 

2. Development of common system trackers. 

3. Computer design and development for terminal area control. 

4. Study, development, and experimentation of transition system from en route 
to terminal areas. 

5. Study and design of traffic displays for items 3 and 4 above. 

“ Sa and development of cross-tell system between TRACALS-SAGE- 
E. 


Plans for newt period 

Recruitment of personnel will be completed and experimentation and evalua- 
tions will be started. 
Reports and other publications 


Contractor reports (Technical Development Center): Continuing monthly 
progress reports for March through June 1956. 

Project specifications: ANDB/CAA project 14.7 project specification, tasks A, 
B, C, and D, dated February 2, 1956. 


Ole Co 
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ExHrsBit 17 


AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE STATUS REPORTS AS OF JULY 1, 
1956, INDICATING ALL MATTERS PENDING BEFORE TOP ACC AND 
COMPONENT DIVISIONS AND PANELS 


ACC MEMBERS QUARTERLY REPORT 
From April 1, 1956, to June 30, 1956 


Neamber- meetings during adarter oo eo et 2 
Te ee I i ere eee eerie nena 1 
Number new cases submitted during quarter___..____--__-__-----_---------- 3 
Number cases completed during quarter___.._...--__-.----..---_~~-~------ 1 
Number cases pending June 30, 1956_.....--_.-.2~.=.---.-------.-=-.---. 3 


Titles of cases pending April 1, 1956 

1. “Proposal to Limit the Number of Antenna ‘Towers Which Would Reach 
Over 1,000 Feet in Height.” 
Titles of new cases 

1. “Aids to Air Navigation and Landing” ; “United States National Program on 
Migatyonie, Short Distance Systems” ; “ANDB Findings With Respect to TACAN,” 

. “Cargo Aircraft Leasing Program”; “Changes in Terms and Conditions .of 

C-—54 Leased by Air Force.” 

3. “Proposed Policy To Provide for Canadian Participation in the Activities 
of the Air Coordinating Committee.” 
Titles of cases completed 


1. “Cargo Aircraft Leasing Program”; “Changes in Terms and Conditions of 
C-—54 Leased by Air Force.” 


ACC EXEcuTIVE COUNCIL QUARTERLY REPORT 





From April 1, 1956 to June 30, 1956 


EERE Ee eee aes tees -t 
DOO? OI aoe inp cociocaperepeennasioneeenbinenesieesaninaaiesaiis 4 
Number new cases submitted during quarter__._.__.__-------------------. 9 
Number cases completed during quarter.__....._..-..-----------------_- 13 
Number cases pending June 30, 1956_..--.----.-.--------.--.------------ 0 


Titles of cases pending April 1, 1956 

1. Implementation of civil air policy. 

2. Conflict between NAV Panel terms of reference and ANDB charter. 

3. Preparation of positions for the 10th session of the ICAO Assembly.” 

4. International planning for the coordination of international Civil Air 
Transport Operations in time of emergency. 
Titles of new cases 

1. Réply to Iceland regarding United States interpretation of articles 28 and 
69 of the Chicago Convention. 

2. Proposed United States delegation to the 10th session, ICAO Assembly. 

8. United States position, Legal Subcommittee meeting on Hague resolutions 
B, C, and E, Caracas, Venezuela, June 1956. 

4. United States position, Legal Subcommittee meeting on charter and hire of 
aircraft, Caracas, Venezuela, June 1956. 

5. Budget estimate for the staffs of ACC, ASP, and AUP, for fiscal year 1958. 

6. 10th ICAO trainee program. 

7. Determination of agency which should furnish the chairman for the dele- 
gation to the third ICAO Air Navigation Conference. 

8. Determination of agency which should furnish the chairman for the dele- 
gation to the 1956 ICAO Joint Financing Conference for revision of existing 
Danish and Icelandic arrangements. 





2 There, were 40 separate positions contained in the overall United States position for 
the Assembly, which were reviewed and approved by the Executive Council. 
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9. Determination of agency which should furnish the chairman for the delega- 
tion to the sixth session, AGA Division, March 1957. 


Titles of cases completed 

1. Conflict between NAV Panel terms of reference and ANDB charter. 

2. United States position for the 10th session of the ICAO Assembly.’ 

8. Implementation of civil air policy. 

4, International planning for the coordination of International Civil Air Trans- 
port Operations in time of emergency. 

5. Reply to Ireland regarding United States interpretation of articles 28 and 
69, Chicago Convention. 

6. United States delegation to the 10th session, ICAO Assembly. 

7. United States position, Legal Subcommittee meeting on Hague resolutions 
B. C, and E, Caracas, Venezuela, June 1956. 

8. United States Position, Legal Subcommittee meeting on charter and hire 
of aircraft, Caracas, Venezuela, June 1956. 

9. Budget. estimate for the staffs of ACC, ASP, and AUP, for fiscal year 1958. 

10. 10th ICAO trainee program. 

11. Determination of ageney which should furnish the chairman for the dele- 
gation to the third ICAO Air Navigation Conference. 

12. Determination of agency which should furnish the chairman for the 
delegation to the 1956 ICAO Joint Financing Conference for revision of 
Danish and Icelandic arrangements. 

13. Determination of agency which should furnish the chairman for the dele- 
gation to the sixth session, AGA Division, March 1957. 


AIR CooRDINATING COMMITTEE, 
TECHNICAL DIvISION, 
July 1, 1956. 
TECHNICAL Division MEMORANDUM 


To: Technical Division. 
Subject: Status of work of Technical Division as of June 30, 1956. 


I, ACC PAPERS 


1. ACC 62/17, dated November 25, 1955, and unnumbered draft ACC paper: 
Proposed Aeronautical Telecommunications policy. 

TD meeting, December 7, 1955: Created ad hoc group to review and combine 
the two napers for submission to the Division. 

2. ACC 3/40B, dated January 30, 1956, and 3/40C, dated March 23, 1956: Pro- 
posed designation of a Victor Airway, Charleston, W. Va.-Columbus, Ohio. 

TD meeting February 7, 1956: Deferred action pending study by Office of the 
Chairman. Navy Position (3/40C) circulated for information. 

3. ACC 52/63, dated May 21, 1956: Air Force proposal to invite ICAO members 
to attend NAVARHO demonstration. 

TD meeting June 15, 1956: Approved recommendations of paper and created 
an ad hoc committee to develop suggested plans and report back to the Division 
not later than July 15, 1956. 

4. ACC 52/51.27, dated June 25, 1956 (AN 7/7-241, dated April 17, 1956) : 
Proposal for common family of frequencies AFI, EUM, NAT regions. 

Previously circulated for informal action by June 29, 1956. 

5. ACC 52/14.184, dated June 26, 1956 (AN 7/5.1-246, dated May 9, 1956): 
Status recommendations on ground-wave techniques in NAT regional plan. 

Previously circulated for informal action by July 3, 1956. 

6. ACC 52/53.39, dated June 27, 1956 (N 5/2-880, dated May 24, 1956): Pro- 
posed United States comments re agenda and advanced documentation for in- 
formal RAC meeting, Bangkok, August, 15, 1956. 

Previously circulated for informal action by July 9, 1956. 


II. TECHNICAL DIVISION MEMORANDUM 


1. TD memo 16A-55, dated October 3, 1955: Organization of ICAO regional, 
air navigation meetings. 

Previously referred to A/C (TD) ICAO for preparation of paper. 

2. TD memo 20-55, dated November 9, 1955: Report of Radar Group for 
Weather Distribution (RAGWEAD). 
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Referred to NAV for action ; coordination with OPS, COM, and MET. 

3. TD memo 24-55, dated December 23, 1955 (AN 7/1.1-140, dated December 6, 
1955) : Adoption of amendments 22 and 24 to annex 10 to the convention. 

Referred to Commerce (CAA), December 23, 1955. 

TD deadline for differences, November 1, 1956. 

4. TD memo 3-56, dated April 2, 1956 (AN 12/1.1-208, dated March 16, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendment 152 to annex 1. 

Referred to CAB, April 2, 1956. TD deadline for differences and compliances, 
September 10, 1956. 

5. TD memo 4-56, dated April 2, 1956 (AN 11/1.1-206, dated March 19, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendment 136 to annex 6. 

Referred to CAB, April 2, 1956. TD deadline for differences and compliances, 
September 10, 1956. 

6. TD memo 5-56, dated April 2, 1956 (AN 9/1-209, dated March 16, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendment 30 to annex 4. 

Referred to Commerce (USC and GS), April 2, 1956. TD deadline for dif- 
ferences and compliances, September 10, 1956. 

7..TD memos 7, and 7A-56, dated March 30 and May 15, 1956: Operational 
evaluation of a selective weather information distribution system. 

Previously referred to MET for action; coordination with COM. 

8. TD memo 8-56, dated April 10, 1956 (AN 7/1.1-215, dated March 28, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendment 26 to annex 10. 

Referred to Commerce (CAA), April 10, 1956. TD deadline for differences and 
compliances, September 10, 1956. 

9. TD memo 19-56 dated June 20, 1956 (AN 13/13.1-268, dated June 6, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendment 8 to annex 11 (ATS). 

Referred to Commerce (CAA), June 20, 1956. TD deadline for disapprovals, 
September 1, 1956. TD deadline for differences and compliances, October 1, 1956. 

10. TD memo 20-56, dated June 20, 1956 (AN 11/1.1-278, dated June 1, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendments 137 and 138 to annex 6. 

Referred to CAB, June 20, 1956. 

TD deadlines: Disapprovals, August 15, 1956; differences and compliances, 
September 15, 1956. 

11. TD memo 21-56, dated June 20, 1956 (AN 13/1.1-274, dated June 7, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendment 3 to annex 2 (rules of the air). 

Referred to CAB, June 20, 1956. TD deadlines: Disapprovals, September 1, 
1956 ; differences and compliances, October 1, 1956. 

12. TD memo 22-56, dated June 20, 1956 (AN 2/22-294, dated June 7, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendment 2 to annex 15. 

Referred to Commerce (CAA), June 20, 1956; TD deadlines: Disapprovals, 
September 1, 1956 ; differences and compliances, October 1, 1956. 

13. TD memo 23-56, dated June 20, 1956 (AN 10/1-266, dated June 1, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendment 42 to annex 3. 

Referred to Commerce (Weather Bureau), June 20, 1956; TD deadlines: Dis- 
approvals, August 15, 1956; differences and compliances, September 15, 1956. 

14. TD memo 24-56, dated June 20, 1956 (AN 15/1.1-268, dated June 1, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendment 2 to annex 12. 

Referred to Treasury (CG), June 20, 1956; TD deadlines: Disapprovals, Au- 
gust 15, 1956 ; differences and compliances, September 15, 1956. 

15. TD memo 25-56, dated June 22, 1956: Air Traffic Control Association, re- 
quest for associate membership on components of the Technical Division (ATCA 
letter June 12, 1956). 

Previously circulated as agenda item 

16. TD memo 26-56, dated June 28, 1956 (AN 7/1.1-304, dated June 15, 1956) : 
Adoption of amendments 27 and 28 to annex 10. 

Referred to Commerce (CAA), June 28, 1956; TD deadlines: Disapprovals, 

September 1, 1956 ; differences and compliances, October 1, 1956. 


III. ICAO LETTERS (OTHER THAN THOSE COVERED BY TD MEMOS OR ACC PAPERS) 


1. AN 4/9-828, dated May 13, 1954: Airway obstruction marking. 
Referred to AGA, May 18, 1954. 
; 2. AN 10/3.1-254, dated May 23, 1956: Scales of weather charts and height 
ntervals. 
Referred to MET, May 25, 1956; TD deadline, July 18, 1956. 
8. AN 10/3.1-255, dated May 23, 1956 : Ground profiles on flight forecast forms. 
Referred to MET, May 31, 1956 ; TD deadline, July 20, 1956. 
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4. AN 10/8.1-264, dated June 8, 1956: Warning messages and advisory mes- 
sages. 

Referred to MET, June 14, 1956 ; TD deadline, July 20, 1956. 

5. AN 10/7.8, dated April 6, 1956: Letter from Ljungberg to Jones re listing of 
United States publications on‘airborne weather radar displays. 

Referred to OPS, April 24, 1956. 
’ 6. AN 10/11.3-285, dated June 6, 1956: Determination of mean winds and flight 
time. 

Referred to MET, June 13, 1956 ; TD deadline, August 1, 1956. 

4, oe 10/11.5-162, dated January 10, 1956: Visibility information for aircraft 
in flight. 

Referred to MET, January 16, 1956. 

8. AN 10/11.5-163, dated January 11, 1956: Measurement of visibility and 
height of cloud base. 

Referred to MET, January 16, 1956. 

9. AN 22/1-261, dated June 7, 1956: Visual aids to approach and landing, study 
and establishment of panel. 

Referred to AGA, June 13, 1956; TD deadline, August 1, 1956. 

10. N 1/8/2-412, dated June 5, 1956: Implementation of supplementary pro- 
cedures, NAT region. 

_ Referred to AIS, ASP, and MET by A/C (TD) ICAO, June 15, 1956; TD 

deadline, July 16, 1956. 

11. N 1/3.82-360, dated May 17, 1956; NAT VOLMET broadcast service. 

Referred to COM by A/C (TD) ICAO, May 21, 1956. 

12. N 1/3/3.3-408, dated June 4, 1956: Recommendation No. 41 of special North 
Atlantic regional air navigation meeting (Paris, February 1956), Doc 7677. 

Referred to COM by A/C (TD) ICAO, June 15, 1956. 

18. N 1/3/8.2-414, dated June 5, 1956: Harmful interference to the North 
Atlantic radiotelephony frequency 8913.5 ke/s. 

Referred to COM by A/C (TD) ICAO, June 14, 1956. 

14. N 1/3/3.2-4380, dated June 11, 1956: NAT radiotelephone VOLMET 
broadcast. 

Referred to COM by A/C (TD) ICAO, June 18, 1956; TD deadline, December 
10, 1956. 

15. N 1/8/12.3-425, dated June 11, 1956: Amendment to NAT COM regional 
plan, serial NAT/19-COM/14. 

Referred to COM June 18, 1956 ; TD deadline, July 10, 1956. 

16. N 1/3/12-435, dated June 12, 1956: Implementation of the recommendations 
of the special NAT RAN meeting. 

Referred to A/C (TD) ICAO, June 15, 1956; TD deadline, August 10, 1956. 

17. N 2/3.2-476, dated June 26, 1956: VOLMET broadcasts in the EUM and 
MID regions, 

Referred to A/C (TD) ICAO, June 29, 1956; TD deadline, July 25, 1956. 

18. N 2/4480, dated June 26, 1956: Altitudes reached by radiosonde and 
radiowind ascents 

Referred to A/G (TD) ICAO, June 29, 1956; TD deadline, July 25, 1956. 

19. N 2/12.2-433, dated June 11, 1956: Proposed amendment to UM COM 
regional plan, serial EUM/209-COM/55, 

Referred to COM by A/C (TD) ICAO, June 18, 1956. 

20. N 2/12.2-439, dated June 12, 1956: EUM ATS regional plan, proposal for 
amendment by Italy No. EUM/211-ATS/22. 

Referred to ASP by A/C (TD) ICAO, June 18, 1956; TD deadline, July 5, 1956. 

21. N 2/12.2-461, dated June 18, 1956: Amendment to EUM COM regional plan, 
serial EUM/212-COM/57. 

Referred to COM by A/C (TD) ICAO, June 25, 1956 ; TD deadline, July 17, 1956. 

22. N 3/4-880, dated October 14, 1955: Progress report on the Middle East 
regional plan, meteorology. 

Referred to MET by A/C (TD) ICAO, October 19, 1955. 

23. N 3/12.2-468, dated June 21, 1956: Proposal for amendment to MID COM 
mobile services plan (MID/20). 

Referred to COM by A/C (TD) ICAO, June 27, 1956; TD deadline, July 25, 1956. 

24. N 4/1-321, dated May 2, 1956: Requesting information with respect to 
aerodromes under United States control. 

Referred to AGA by A/C (TD) ICAO, May 8, 1956. 

25. N 6/3.2-464, dated June 19, 1956: SAT radiotelephony channels, Brazilian 
proposal re implementation of recommendation No. 29 of the COM Committee 
SAM/SAT RAN meeting, 1951. 
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Referred to COM by A/C (TD) ICAO, June 26, 1956 ; TD deadline, July 10, 1956. 

26. SD 2/1-212, dated March 27, 1956 : Invitation to sixth session of the AGA 
division, Montreal, March 12, 1957. 

Referred to AGA, April 25, 1956; TD deadline for position and. delegation 
pepers, pee 12, 1957. 

27. 5/1-296, dated June 14, 1956: Convening of sixth session, Communi- 
ae ae 

Referred to COM, June 20, 1956. 

28. SD 20/2-225, dated April 5, 1956: Panel report on vertical separation of 
aircraft. 

Referred to OPS, May 7, 1956; TD deadline, September 10, 1956. 

29. ST 4-1-154, dated December 20, 1955: Invitation to Third Air Navigation 
Conference 

Referred to AIR, AMQ, MAP, and OPS by A/C (TD) ICAO, March 8, 1956; 
TD deadline for position and delegation papers, August 20, 1956. 

80. SR 53/2-238, dated April 16, 1956: Action taken by President of Council, 
special NAT RAN meeting. 

Referred to ASP, COM, MET, and OPS by A/C (TD) ICAO, April 26, 1956. 

31. NT 6/9-448, dated J une 14, 1956: Flight testing of radio navigational aids. 

Referred to COM by A/C (TD) ICAO, June 21, 1956; TD deadline, Oetober 
15, 1956. 

32. Message No. 680 from CEAC dated June 14, 1956. 

Referred to OPS and ASP, June 28, 1956. 


Summary of actions taken, Apr. 1 to June 30, 1956 











Action paper 
Subject 
ACC No. Action Dated 

S2/50.12A.. -..-...-- Fitteds... 212s Apr. 65,1956 | Analysis of Work Program and ‘Organization of 

3d Air Navigation Conference. 
BAIR ein cceneh= onc Na okadaic Biiscins Program for Regional Air Navigation Baostings, 
1957 (A 16/7-181 dated Feb. 20, 1956). @am-- 

GHSR ION... ..-.-saheen ad Ml <mdecnssaeanild Oe Report of United States Seniecanaalion to ICAO 
Panel on Vertical Separation of Aircraft. 

BGR s mig pnneheeantl IR, cpastquncay Apr. 17,1956 | Recommendations Nos. 7 and#8, PAC RAN 
Meeting, Altimeter Setting -(AN411/14.7-188 
dated eb. 24, 1956). 

DN Ek 4 — conte en heacetnddnckoee Apr. 20,1956 | Proposed Amendment to Annex 6 (AN 11/1.3-186 
dated Feb. 21, 1956). 

SIAR BA on apnond Referred to Ex- | Apr. 23,1956 | United States Interpretation of Articles 28 and 69, 
ecutive Com- Chicago Coser {re Com os that United 
mittee. States reported aeronauti information re 

Keflavik Airport] (Letter dated Feb. 23, 1956 
jon. Director General of Civil Aviation, Ice- 
52/39.66A.. ......... Bas + case dawnt ant Bic asvden Recommendations Nos. 14, 16, and 17 of 2d AN 
Lee ee, e sa dated Feb. 14, 1956). 
WES = oc densacincod do. -_....----} Apr. 30,1956 | Special NA N Meeting, Paris, France, Feb. 
20, 1958 Repeet of United aed legation. 
§2/83.85A .........-|..-.. Site <ivnnensieaen do.......| Dissemination of QBI and QGO Messages Within 
the EUM Region (N 2/2-205 dated Mar. 20, 1956). 
WEEE. ce cececutncaos do__...-....| May 1, 1956 —— of Technical Views on Aerodrome 
F uildings and Apeon Jaqunt and their Rela- 
fonshie to Landing Ar 

RRS sncae ecouas, Referred to —_ifs----- We conde Proposed United States Position on Technical 
Executive Commission, Agenda Items 22 through 25, 10th 
Committee. Session of ICAO Assembly. 

§2/83.86A........-.- Final action----- May 7,1956 | Proposed United States Position re Altimeter Set- 

ting System for CEAC Meeting, EUM Region. 

WUBI Bn nc ccaccccn]-ece Gi ncesaasclocei nhs ones — Supplemental United States Position re 

Altimeter Setting System for CEAC Meeting. 

2/6693... we - 2-2, Information May 10,1956 | — of United States Delegation to Third ICAO 
and appro- AR RAN Meeting. 
priate action. 

69/10.12C . ......... Final action.._.. May 15, 1956 | Prepeets for Marking and Lighting Tall Structures 


=a Tall Guyed Structures, Including Guy 
Wires, Beyond Present Standards. 
GARTERS onset cans e352. chs aod May 21, 1956 a United States Position With Respect to 
pproval of Amendment 26 to Annex 10 (AN 
a 1-215 dated Mar. 28, 1956). 


ng ace cosaclecad do......-.--]| May 22,1956 | Proposed United States’ Position re Approval of 
fee ie oe to Annex 4 (AN 9/1-209 dated 
WRIA Jactcscact--.!) Gs cores May 23,1956 | Proposed United States Position on Disapprov 


val 
of Amendment 136 to A Annex 6 (AN IL. 1-206 
dated Mar. 19, 1956). 
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Summary of actions taken, Apr. 1 to June 30, 1956—Continued 














Action paper 
Subject 
ACC No. Action Dated 

ONE A 5 A  caeddnaes May 28,1956 | Proposed United States Position re Need for ICAO 
Aeronautical Telecommunications Meeting in 
1957 (SL 5/1-196 dated Mar. 12, 1956)—Technical 
Division Action Thereon. 

52/81.388A.._.-....- Final action-._-- May 31,1956 | Panel on Aircraft Rescue and a Services 
at Aerodromes (SE 21/1-211 dated Mar. 28, 1956). 

§2/14.181A___.-....]----- OO). 505. ccienn tuba do.......| Handling of Class B Messages on AFTN (AN 
7/27-202 dated Mar. 21, 1956). 

BOR: og isis ii dened ee June 13,1956 | Reply to ICAO Letters AN 15/15-149 dated Feb. 
20, 1955, on Recommendations 12 and 13, 3d 
SAR Division; and AN 15/15-172 dated Jan. 31, 
1956, on Q Signals for Ditching Information. 

Geen, o2 2. oct do.__.......].....do.._....| Proposed United States Position re Approval of 
Amendment 152 to Annex 1 (AN 12/1.1-208 dated 
Mar. 16, 1956). 

SOR NOR oT rR aE, MES OS sik jos ee Assignment (N 7/3.3-230 dated 

pr. 3, ; 
$2/14.188_...2...... Circular for in- |_.... do.......] Proposed United States Position for 1st Meeting 
formation. of ICAO CONSOL Technical Advisory Panel, 

Paris, France, June 13, 1956, 

I Riknnincivckenckaccon Ris casuutss June 14,1956 | Current Action Relative to Convening of Special 
fc RAN Meeting (SR 61/1-265 dated May 25, 

OPA nk. oc Final action ____- June 22, 1956 —— oan Publications (AN 17/7-221 dated 

pr. 5, x 

i ec arca cat cannae ei ell June 29,1956 | Technical Division Action With Respect to Warn- 
ing Area W-151, Valpariso, Fla. 

Wee Misses. cu hid. Pk Setad Apr. 65,1956 | Meteorological Information Available at Flight 
Information Centers and Area Control Centers, 
AFI Region (AN 10/2.6-190 dated Feb. 22, 1956). 

Wee awskecsss ecuds do. _......-.].-...do.......| Meteorological Information Available at_ Flight 
Information Centers and Area Control Centers, 
SEA Region (AN oe dated Feb. 22, 1956). 

8 RS pemee, I tice neal Apr. 27,1956 | Amendment Proposal No. EUM/197-ME'T/23- 
COM/47-EUM MET VOLMET Broadcasts 
Plan (N 2/3, N 2/4-159 dated Mar. 5, 1956). 

ites reepeoakh- shod SR oactes erecan May 14,1956 | EUM ATS Regional Plan, Proposal for Amend- 
ment by Switzerland No. EUM/206-ATS/18 
(N 2/2-271 dated Apr. 11, 1956). 

TD, Mage TOG. 1. nnnanncghoccnmess May 31,1956 | Associate Membership: National Association of 
Radio and TV Broadcasters (NARTB), TD 
Approval. 

TD Meme 0B AG. | .00--ncncwands noes May 15,1956 | United States Position on Recommendations 13, 
14 and 15 of the Report of the Firsts PAC RAN, 
TD Action Thereon. 

TD Memo 11-56__.| Referred to May 7,1956 | Agenda Item 15, 10th Session, ICAO Assembly. 

Executive 
. Committee. | 

TD Memo 12-56_-__|----. PAU teh eS do .......| Agenda Item 24 (a), 10th Session, ICAO Assembly. 

TD Memo 13-56. -_|----- Pe ctetkaacetacana do ......| Agenda Item 25 (a), 10th Session, ICAO Assembly. 

TD Memo 14-56__-_|--.-- MD abn aiheniae May 9,1956 | Agenda Item 23, 10th Session, ICAO Assombiy. 

TD Memo 15-56.-.|--...do_-........- | May 28, 1956 | Agenda Item 25 (b), 10th Session, ICAO Assembly. 

TD Memo 16-56_.-|--.-. has ene vodindy May 25, 1956 Aguada oo 22 (Supp. No. 1), 10th Session, ICAO 
Assembly. 

TD Memo 17A-56_| Final_.....-...-- May 31,1956 | Associate Membership: Air Force Association of 


TD Memo 18-56___| Circular for in- | June 15, 1956 


formation and 
guidance. 
Letter to Mr. | Apr. 9, 1956 
area eae: 
Letter to r. | Apr. 11, 1956 
Jones. 
Letter to Mr. |---..- Deep dna 
MacAleavey. 
oil do...........| Apr. 16, 1956 
canes do...........| Apr. 23, 1956 
cod do...........| Apr. 24, 1956 


Letter to Assist- | Apr. 25, 1956 
ant Secreta 
of State F. O. 
Wilcox. 





Georgia, Request for Associate Membership on 
Atlanta Regional Airspace Subcommittee, TD 
Action Thereon. 
= for Amendment to ICAO Regional 
ans. 


Reply to N 2/1-87 dated Feb. 3, 1956, re EUM 
Aerodromes Plan. 

Reply to SR 48/2-203 dated Mar. 20, 1956, on Rec- 
ommendation No. 10, Special EUM COM 
Meeting. 

Reply to N 3/3.2-182 dated Mar. 22, 1956, re Pro- 
posal for Amendment to MID COM Mobile 
Services Plan, MID/13. 

Reply to N 2/2-215 dtd 3/26/56, re Progen for 
Amendment by Norway of EUM ATS Regional 
Plan, No. EUM/198-ATS/17. 

Reply to N 5/3.3-197 dated Mar. 19, 1956, re Amend- 
ment to SEA Final AFTN Plan. 

Reply to N 1/3/3.3-148 dated Mar. 1, 1956, re 
seen to NAT COM Regional Plan: 
A \ 

Request by Department of State for Information 
Regarding International Aviation Meetings. 
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Summary of actions taken, Apr. 
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1 to June 30, 1956—Continued 














Action paper 
ACC No. Action Dated 
TD Memo 1$-56_._| Letter to Mr. Apr. 30, 1956 
MacAleavey. 
a stays S0cncislial lcdelsdoc st 
ead do...........| May 1, 1956 
Bria do...........| May 8, 1956 
nei Dict titi chine cia agniotedl 
Letter to Mr. | May 11, 1956 
Jones. 
Letter to Mr. | May 14,1956 
MacAleavey. 
toPrsite oc} s06a, G0. sd Bt OO. 233 2-1 
| 
sare ace May 23, 1956 
do May 31, 1956 
eal tk 
t } { 
tae ha 
..do- June 4, 1956 
swud do........-..| June 8, 1956 
Tae June 13, 1956 
Letter to Mr. | June 14, 1956 
Jones. 
Letter to Mr. | June 25, 1956 
MacAleavey. 
as Be do___.....-..| June 26, 1956 





Subject 


Reply to N 8/12.2.236 dated Apr. 5, 1956, on Amend- 
ment to AFI Regional Plan (A FI/18and AFI/19). 

Reply to N 8/12.2.235 dated Apr. 5, 1956, re Proposal 
for Amendment to AFI COM Regional Plan 
(AFI/17). 

Reply to N 5/3.2.242 dated Apr. 6, 1956, re Amend- 
ment to SEA Aeronautical Mobile Services Fre- 
quencies Plan. 

Reply to N 1/3/3-208 dated Mar. 20, 1956, re Status 
of Implementation of NAT COM Facilities 
Received by 34d NAT RAN Meeting. 

Reply to N 6/3.2.240 dated Apr. 5, 1956 re En Route 
Communications, SAT Routes. 

Reply to AN 7/38 dated Mar. 9, 1956, re Inter- 
national Language for Aviation. 

Reply to.N 2/3.1-254 dated Apr. 9, 1956, re Amend- 
ment to EUM Regional Plan for VOR; EUM/ 
200-C.O M/49. 

Reply to N 1/3/12.3, N 2/12.2-279 dated Apr. 16, 1956, 
re Amendment Proposal No. EUM/205-AGA/7, 
COM/54, MET/24; NAT/18-AGA/2, COM/13, 
MET/2 to the EUMED and NAT Aerodromes, 
Pomuanetoetions and Meteorological Regional 

Ss. 

Reply to N 2/3-297 dated Apr. 23, 1956, re Amend- 
ment to the EUM COM Plan for Al VOLMET 
(Radio Frequencies), Serial: EU M/182-COM/41. 

Reply to N 2/2-315 dated Apr. 30, 1956, re Impend- 
ing Changes in Controlled Airspace, Advisory 
—— and Airspace Restrictions in Northern 

taly. 

Reply to N 1/3/3.2-1073 dated Dec. 28, 1955, re the 
North Atlantic Aeronautics! Mobile Service. 

Reply to SR 46/2-204 dated Mar. 12, 1956, re Coun- 
cil’s Action, First PAC RAN Meeting. 

Reply to N 3/12.3-364 dated May 18, 1956, re Pro- 
posal for Amendment to the MID COM Mobile 
Services Plan, MID/15. 

Reply to SR 41/2-248 dated May 4, 1956, re Me- 
teorological Transmissions, North Atlantic 
Ocean Stations. 

Reply to N 5/3.2-379 dated May 24, 1956, re Pro- 
paced Amendment to SEA Mobile :Service 

requencies Plan. 

Reply to 'N 8/12.2-395 dated May 29, 1956, re Pro- 
posed Amendment of AFI Regional Plan (ATS) 
by UK and France. 








Arg TRAFFIC CONTROL AND NAVIGATION PANEL QUARTERLY REPORT 
April 1 to June 30, 1956 


Number of meetings during quarter (Navigation Panel only) 


Number of cases pending Apr. 1 


Titles of cases pending April 1, 1956 


Number of new cases submitted during quarter_________--__+_--_------ 
Number of cases completed during quarter____________----------------- 
Nusiber of cauen semaine Dame GOs os is a 


1. ACC 58/5.2C: Report on Technical and Economic Characteristics of Various 


Electronic Systems of Air Navigation. 


Awaiting chapter on TACAN from Navy; under preparation by RTCA for 


Navy. 


2. ACC 58/9B: United States Program on Electronic Long Distance Naviga- 


tion Systems. (See cases completed.) 


3. ACO 59/24.43N : Recommendations of Washington ATC Committee for Re- 
vising ‘Air Operational and Frequency Use Plan for Congested Washington 


Area—Military Phase” (Revised). 


CAA requested by SWG-8 memorandum 8/15/55 to present frequency plan; 


SWG-8 awaiting report. 
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4. ACC 59/24.43Y: Aids to Air Navigation and Landing, Special VFR Pro- 
cedures for Added Safety and Efficiency of Flight Operations in Areas of High 
soe Traffic, Washington Terminal Area VFR Trial Plan. (See “Cases 
closed.” 

5. ACC 59/39.1H: Task Group E, Airways Recommendations, NSRB: Air 
Transport Mobilization Survey. 

Report prepared by CAA on recommendation 7 (Pooling of Airways Bquip- 
ment) ; being revised at panel request, estimated date to NAV Panel June 1, 
1956. Recommendation I (Manpower Problems) solution considered at NAV 
Panel meeting 17M-—56 (April 18, 1956). (See cases completed.) 

6. ACC 59/39.7: Operational Policy Report on the Common System (SWG-13 
Report). Report, with the exception of Part Five (Communications), was 
forwarded to the NAV Panel October 17, 1955. High priority assigned to work 
on Part Five, forwarded to Navigation Panel May 31, 1956. 

- ue ACG 59/46F 3 Operational Requirements for Low Visibility Approach 
tudies. 

ACC/MET ad hoc committee on basic research submitted report to NAV 
Panel November 2, 1955 (Coordination of Low Visibility Approach Studies). 
Considered by panel November 23, 1955, referred to ACC/OPS Subcommittee 
to determine if assumptions are realistic and necessity for modifications or 
ene: ACC/OPS will report findings to ACC/MET, thence to Navigation 

‘anel. 

8. AOC 59/48A: Operational Requirements for Airborne Pictorial Computer. 

In reviewing report of ANDB Advisory Committee No. 3, panel felt changes 
in operational requirements were in order. By NAV Memorandum 24-56 (May 
28, 1956) ANDB’s recommendations for further consideration of APC as rfe- 
quired equipment forwarded for panel consideration. 

9. ACC 59/51C: CAA Policy on VFR Navigation Requirements. 

Report forwarded to NAV Panel for informal action May 21, 1956; dis- 
approved by USAF and comments by AOPA, ATA, NASAO; to be discussed at 
meeting. 

10. ACC 59/58.3A: United States Common System Short Distance Air Navi- 
gation Aids, Composite Coverage Plan. 

Report of ANDB Advisory Committee No. 3 forwarded to National Bureau 
of Standards for determining channel requirements of Common System rho- 
theta navigation aid. 

11. ACC 59/62A: Proposed Criteria for Use of Frequencies in 200-415 kilo- 
cycles band. 

CAA to prepare paper on recommendations 1 and 2 of ACC 59/62, setting 
out policies to assist Airspace Panel in future reviews of existing facilities. 
Further clarification of recommendation 3 required; decision deferred pending 
report from CAA. 

12. ACC 59/63: Integration of Air Defense and Air Traffic Control Functions. 

ACC, at meeting October 12, 1955, approved immediate implementation of 
program for integrating the two functions: development and evaluation pro- 
ceeding. Quarterly reports will be submitted to top ACC by CAA. 

13. ACC 59/64.1: Proposed Establishment of Operational Procedures Group 
for Coordination of ANC Manuals. 

NAV Panel established ad hoc group October 14, 1955, to report on advisability 
of establishing such a group. Report of ad hoc group circulated to NAV Panel 
by NAV Memorandum 22-56 (April 30, 1956). To be discussed at appropriate 
meeting. 

14. Technical Division Memorandum 20-55, Report of Radar Group for 
Weather Distribution (RAGWEAD). 

ACC/MBET prepared report, forwarded to the NAV Panel by Technical Division 
for consideration on possible integration of weather radar intelligence into air- 
traffie control. NAV Panel at 24M-55 (November 23, 1955), decided CAA would 
make a study and report; findings then to be forwarded to Technical Division. 

15. Navigation Memorandum 31-55 : ANC-Type Publication for Flight Facility 
Inspection (SWG-17). 

Navigation Panel approved USAF proposal May 11, 1955. Formed ad hoc 
committee to prepare document. Draft being revised as result of agency co- 
ordination. . 

16. Navigation Memorandum 60-55: Operational Objectives for Long Distance 
Navigation Aids—RTCA SC-67 Report. 
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Discussed, at:17M-56 (April 18, 1956) meeting, SWG-18 formed to review 
areas where operational objectives need correction or expansion and make rec- 
ommendations to the panel. ©: 

17. Navigation Memorandum 69-55: Proposal for Marking and Lighting Tall 
Structures and Tall Guyed Structures, Including Guy Wires, Beyond Present 
Standards. 

Referred to Technical Division for advice; TD awaiting report from JIGTSC 
and will report. ; 

18.. Navigation Memorandum 7-56: Policy for Governing Operation of Non- 
Federal Electronic Air Navigation Facilities. 

Criteria for operation contained in ACC 59/55B. Approved by Navigation 
Panel March 2, 1955. Commerce member, by memorandum of January 16, 1956, 
suggested Navigation Panel concurrence with policy modifying criteria in ACC 
59/55B. Circulated for informal action and, by request, panel discussed at April 
18, 1956 meeting. Further action deferred, pending interagency discussions. 


Titles of new cases submitted during the quarter 


1. ACC 59/30K: Criteria for Determining Civil Locations Where Blectronic 
and Visual Terminal NAVAIDS Are Required. 

Circulated for informal action under NAV Memorandum 26-56 (June 5, 1956). 
(See “Cases Closed.” ) 

2. ACC 59/58.4A: United States National Program on Electronie Short Dis- 
tance Systems, 

Navigation Panel to develop plan for instrumentation of Federal airways to 
supplement VOR with TACAN compatible DME for implementation by July 1, 
1959 and, secondly, prepare factual report on possibilities of an alternate rho- 
theta system. Both reports to be completed as soon as possible and submitted 
to ACC not later than August 20, 1956. 

3. Navigation Memorandum 11-56: Common System Operational Require- 


-_ments, 


Proposed operational requirements contained in paper presented by ANDB 
Liaison Representative. Approved at 17M-56 (4-18-56) meeting as guideline 
to ANDB development projects, excluding item III C, pages 13-14. Agencies to 
review and discuss specific points which they cannot support at appropriate meet- 
ing for general business. 

4. Navigation Memorandum 19-56: Report of Airborne Equipment and Fre- 
quency Congestion. 

Prepared by ad hoc group of SWG-8 HDPEG. Circulated for informal action 
by Navigation Memorandum 19-56 on 46-56. Disapproved by Navy June 26, 
1956 ; pending modification by SWG-8 and resubmission to Navigation Panel. 


_...).. Navigation Memorandum 23-56: Helicopter, STOL, VTOL, NAVAIDS Per- 


formance Characteristics. (RTCA SC-63 Interim Report.) 
Circulated to Panel for review and determination of such action deemed appro- 
priate by Navigation Memorandum 23-56 (May 25, 1956), 


Titles of cases completed during the quarter 


1. ACC 58/9B: United States Program on Electronic Long Distance Navigation 
Systems (SWG-15 Report). 

Approved at meeting of April 18, 1956, and at meeting of June 11, 1956, panel 
affirmed that this action was for the ACC. Air Force will correct timetable chart, 
which will be attachment to the report. Report to be appendix D of attachment I, 
ACC 58/9. 

2. ACC 59/24.43Y: Special VFR Procedures for Added Safety and Efficiency 
of Flight Operations in Areas of High Density Air Traffic—Washington Terminal 
Area VFR Trial Pian. 

Navigation Panel approved ACC 59/24.43X at 18M-56 (June 11, 1956). High 
density trial plan permitted to expire July 31, 1956, final action paper ACC 
59/24.43Y Appropriate rules to be promulgated by CAB or Administrator em- 
powered to take necessary action. 

3. ACC 59/30K: Criteria for Determining Civil Locations Where Electronic 


_and Visual Terminal NAVAIDS Are Required. 


Informal action on ACC -59/30J, approved for ACC, completed June 27, 1956. 
4. ACC 59/39.1H: Task Group E—Airways Recommendations—NSRB Air 


“Transport Mobilization Survey. 


_. Proposal for disposition of Recommendation I (Manpower Problem) presented 
to Navigation Panel by Commerce Member (Navigation Memorandum 21-56), 
and by approval at 17M-56 (April 18, 1956) case was closed. Final action paper 
ACC 59/39.1H closed case on Recommendation I of ACO 59/39.1F. 
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Ark CooRDINATING COMMITTEE AIRSPACE PANEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cases not resolved as of July 1, 1956 


Case Reference Subject 





DEFERRED BY PANEL 


7655-D | ATL MTG 107...| Atlanta region: Designation and rescission of civil airways. (For further 
study by Departments of Air Force, Navy, and Commerce.) 


REFERRED TO TECHNICAL DIVISION 


7784 | NY MTG 100____| Charleston, W. Va.-Columbus, Ohio: Proposed designation of Victor Air- 
ACC 3/40A_-.-.-.-- way. 


REFERRED TO ICAO SECTION 


7514 | LAX MTG 134___| Oceanic routes: Proposed designation of oceanic contro] areas—Oakland 
HNL MTG 41._... flight information region. 

8454 | ICAO Section....| ICAO letter N6/12.2-401, dated May 30, 1956: SAM/SAT ATS and SAR 

ened plans—approval of proposal for amendment by Argentina (SAM/ 


8535 |..-..- Diisnnthncemanat ICAO. ine N1/3/2-412, eee of supplementary procedures: 
NAT region, dated June 5, 1956. 

8536 |. ..-- OBL S254 Give. ICAO-United States intentions with regard to implementation of recom- 
mendations of lst PAC RAN meeting. 

8537 |.--.. DD rivaditnitins FE AQ ie 5B 59/1-277, convening of 24 SAM SAT RAN meeting, dated 

une 4, 1956. 

8538 |. _._- MINE ICAO letter N2/12.2-439, EUM ATS regional — Proposal for amend- 
ment by Italy No. EU M/211-ATS/22, dated June 12, 1956. 

ee eee ICAO letter AN 13/1.1-274, dated June 7, 1956. 

8540 | ____- ia ea cae ICAO letter AN 13/13.1-268, dated June 6, 1956. 


DEFERRED RY DEPARTMENT OF AIR FORCE 


8121 | ATL MTG 111...| Jackson, Miss.: Proposed installation of TACAN. (For further coordina- 
tion within agency.) 


DEFERRED RY DEPARTMENT OF NAVY 


8379 | NY MTG 104__._| Annapolis, Md.: Proposed construction of naval airfield. (For further 
coordination within agency.) 


DEFERRED BY FCC 


8302 | FTW MTG 153__.| San Antonio, Tex.: Proposed construction of TV tower (WOAI-TV) and 
(KENS-TV). (Deferred at request of applicant.) 


RETURNED TO REGIONAL SURCOMMITTEE 


7152 | ATL MTG 102...| M ml ™ Proposed utilization of former Richmond blimp base as private 
ying feild. 


Nore.—All cases not listed above have either been resolved and are shown in the minutes of past meetings 
or are to be considered in the next meeting, ASP meeting No. 463. 


Arr CoorDINATING COMMITTEE 
ECONOMIC AND RESOURCES DIVISION 


Washington, D. C. 
July 1, 1956. 
To: Economic and Resources Division. 
From: Secretary. 
Subject: Status of the work of the Economic and Resources Division, its sub- 
committees and working groups. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS PENDING 


1. ACC 47/24.20: Worldwide air navigation requirements; proposed transfer 
of meteorological equipment to the Japanese Government under Public Law 647. 

Paper prepared by MET Subcommittee circulated to Division for informal 
clearance by June 8, 1956. Presently held up by Weather Bureau. 

2. Tariff requirements; charter and contract operations of irregular carriers. 

Submitted to Working Group by ED memo 112-54. Complaint of Overseas 
National tabled at request of CAB by letter dated August 10, 1954. Consid- 
eration of the general problem involved is being held in abeyance pending: legis- 
lative developments, etc. 
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8. Prototype. local service aircraft; question of financial assistance in 
development. 

ED memo 10-55. Working Group report containing a factual review sub- 
mitted to top ACC for information (ED memo 10C-55) with the understanding 
that the report would be brought up to date in advance of the next session of 
Congress at which time conclusions and policy recommendations would be in- 
cluded. Draft paper being held in abeyance by Commerce. 

4. ICAO matters ; economic aspects of limits of liability of the Aerial Collisions 
Convention (ICAO letter reference LE 3/16-69). 

Request by ICAO for general views on the Draft Convention referred to Joint 
ED/LD Working Group for preparation of draft reply. (State to draft paper.) 

5. ICAO matters; charges for the use of AN facilities and services; provision 
of new statistics (ICAO letter reference EC 2/15.1, 120 dated October 13, 1955). 

ICAO letter requesting certain current data on airports and air-navigation 
facilities referred by ED memo 96-55 to Chairman, Working Group on Economics 
of AN Facilities, for appropriate action. Presently awaiting information re- 
quested from Airport Operators Council. 

6. Disposal of surplus aircraft; establishment of policy and principles; for- 
mation of a panel to consider disposal proposals. 

Memorandum, dated June 14, 1956, from Administrator, BDSA, requesting 
that policy and principles be developed by ACC, and suggesting establishment 
of a panel or subcommittee, transmitted to the Division for appropriate action 
by ED memo 100-56. 

IAF SUBCOMMITTEE PENDING 


7. ICAO matters; list of serious deficiencies in air-navigation facilities and 
services (ICAO. letter reference AN 17/2-283). 

ICAO letter, dated June 8, 1956, requesting submission of reports on serious 
deficiencies as they are noted, also requesting resubmission of those deficiencies 
previously reported but still considered serious (with detailed information and 
supporting facts), referred to IAF by ED memo 97-56. 

8. ICAO matters; request for clarification of certain deficiencies in AN facili- 
by — in the Mid-East region (ICAO letter reference N 3/12.1, NT 

Request for further detail concerning the nature of MET information lacking 
at Beirut, etc., referred by ED memo 40-56 to IAF for reply as soon as possible. 

9. ICAO matters; request for clarification of certain deficiencies in AN facil- 
ities and services in Mid-East region (ICAO letter reference N 3/12.1-226). 

ICAO request for advice as to whether deficiency still exists and detailed infor- 
mation thereon together with name of reporting carrier, referred to IAF for 
appropriate action by ED memo 40A-—56. 

10. ICAO matters; request for supplemental information concerning deficien- 
cies reported in AN facilities and services in the NAT region (ICAO letter refer- 
ence N 1/3.12.1-179). 

Referred to IAF Subcommittee by ED memo 45-56, for preparation of reply 
as soon as practicable. 

11. ICAO matters; Joint Financing Conference for revision of existing Danish 
and Icelandic arrangements. 

Preparation of United States position by August 15, 1956, referred to IAF Sub- 
committee by ED memos 76 et al., 56. 

12. ICAO matters; Joint Financing Conference for revision of existing Danish 
and Icelandic arrangements. 

Analysis of conference work program and organization, with analysis of 
probable subcommittees, etc., for use in determining the size of the United States 
sean referred to [AF Subcommittee for appropriate action by ED memo 


18. ICAO matters; report on operation and utilization of ocean stations in 
1954. (ICAO letter reference AN 16/2.1-270). 

Letter dated June 6, 1956, from Secretary General of ICAO, asking for com- 
ments as indicated on report, referred by ED memo 96-56 to IAF Subcommittee 
for appropriate action by September 20, 1956. 


FAL SUBCOMMITTEE PENDING 


14. ICAO matters; facilitation; comments with respect to amendment 2 of 
annex 9 (ICAO letter reference EC 6/3-275). 

Letter dated June 1, 1956, from the Secretary General of ICAO requesting 
advice by November 1, 1956, concerning any part of annex 2 with respect to which 
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the United States wishes to register disapproval, referred to FAL Subcommittee 
by ED memo 93-56 for appropriate action by October 19, 1956. 

15. ICAO matters; facilitation; recommendations’ No. V-13 through V-16 to 
report of fourth session; FAL Division (ICAO letter reference EC 6/7-272). 

Letter dated June 4, 1956, from the Secretary General of ICAO concerning 
studies on FAL ground-stop time and on improvement of existing clearance 
formalities referred by ED memo 95-56 to the FAL Subcommittee for preparation 
of a report by December 14, 1956. ~ 

16. Assessment of adequacy of current terminal facilities at ports of entry. 

A. To determine present available space related to current traffic. 

B. To forecast future space requirements as related to approximate 20 
percent increase in traffic and flight schedules. 

17. Assessment of adequacy of current inspection procedures and personnel to 
handle current traffic expeditiously. 

To forecast changes in current procedures necessary to meet future estimated 
20 percent increase in traffic and flight schedules. 

18. Assessment of need for expeditious baggage delivery to meet anticipated 
20 percent increase in traffic. 

To determine alternative means for increasing such delivery, such as mechan- 
ized equipment for loading and unloading baggage. 

19. Identification of degree of nonacceptance of crew member certificates and 
the reasons therefor. 

To formulate courses of action for eliminating nonacceptance. 

A. Negotiation of reciprocal agreements. 

20. Assessment of the degree to which preclearance can expedite clearance 
of traffic. 

To identify current preclearance points. 

To identify heavy international air traffic originating points and evaluate 
the practicability from a facilitation standpoint by establishing preclearance at 
such points, and fixing a priority of points for implementation purposes. 

21. Review of current United States policy of separation of aliens from United 
States citizens. 

A. To determine political harm this policy is inflicting on the United States 
in its international relations. 

B. To determine operational value of such procedure. To recommend courses 
of action to improve the situation. 

22. Review of ways and means for expanding areas where visas would not 
be required in order to expedite handling of estimated 20 percent increase in 
traffic. 

23: United States deviations from annex 9 standards and recommended 
practices. 

To evaluate desirability of eliminating such. United States deviations. 

To formulate United States courses of action to eliminate deviations. 

24. Review of functioning of existing local FAL subcommittees. 

Te conduct on-the-spot surveys in critieal heavy traffic areas. 

To reactivate dormant committees in critical areas. 

25. Securance of manpower and fund estimates from inspection services. and 
State Department Passport and Visa Offices to meet an estimated 20-percent 
inerease in international air trafiic. 

26. Review of need for expedited issuance of visas and passports. 

To reeommend courses of action for speeding up such issuance in order to 
meet an anticipated 20-percent increase in international traffic. 

' 27. Review of the United States overtime charges of inspection ‘services. 

28. Evaluation of S. 3340, a bill to increase. (double) the cost of passports. 

29. Evaluation of S. 3096, the -Butler bill covering elimination of visas by 
bilateral or reciprocal agreements; elimination of crew member certificates for 
schedule airline crews; elimination of certain legal requirements for entry and 
clearance by administrative action ; elimination of certain fines and penalties. 

30. Facilitation—procedures for designating United States airports as interna- 
tional ports of entry. 


AIRCRAFT CLAIMANT SUBCOMMITTEE PENDING 


81. Aircraft priority production program for 1956. Quarterly programs 
covering (1) air carrier and (2) non-air-carrier aircraft under Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended. j 
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STA SURCOMMITTEE PENDING 


32. ICAO matters; STA; clarification of certain civil aviation statistics (ICAO 
Letter Ref. EC 7/4454). 

Letter from Chief, STA Branch, ICAO, requesting information concerning list- 
ing of Alaskan carriers for statistical purposes referred to Chr. STA June 22, 
1956, for preparation of appropriate reply as soon as possible. 

33. Preparation and submission to ICAO of airline financial and operating 
statistics on periodic basis. 

34. Preparation and submission to ICAO of airline accident statistics (ICAO 
Letter Ref. EC 7/2-685). 






SUMMARY OF ACTION TAKEN 























































ACC 26/34A, final action: Financing of foreign air services and export of 
aeronautical equipment; proposed Export-Import Bank loan to the Republic of 
United States of Indonesia. 

ACC 52/41.37A, final action: ICAO matters; joint support; possible joint 
financing of a consol station in Iceland (ICAO Letter Ref. EC 8/57.6, 8/58.6-164) . 

ACC 52/44.21C, final action: ICAO matters; supplemental list of serious defi- 
ciencies in AN facilities and services in the Mid-East region. 

ACC 52/50.41A, final action: ICAO matters; deficiencies in fixed service com- 
munications Goose—Narssarssauk and Gander—Reykjavik (ICAO Letter Ref. 
N1/3/12.1-308). 

ACC 52/56.31A, final action: ICAO matters; list of serious deficiencies in AN 
facilities and services in the Caribbean region (ICAO Letter Ref. AN 17/2-17). 

ED Memorandum 37-56: Letter of compaint from Director General of Civil 
Aviation, Iceland, concerning reporting of certain aeronautical information— 
IAF Subcommittee found no instances in its field of work relating to the Iceland 
complaint and matter referred to the asisstant to Chairman (TD) for ICAO 
matters to check regional plans. 

ED Memorandum 43—56: ICAO matters; provision of civil aviation statistics. 
Material requested by ICAO, prepared by Chairman STA, forwarded to ICAO 
on April 26, 1956. 

ED Memorandum 48-56: List of possible meetings 1956, 1957, 1958, and esti- 
mated size of delegations, prepared by Economic Division in response to State 
request forwarded April 5, 1956. 

ED Memorandum 67A-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 
31 (a), 10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Program of work of ICAO in the joint 
support field—general progress and program.” 

ED Memorandum 69A-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 
31 (b), 10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Program of work of ICAO in the joint 
support field—progress toward standardizatiton and simplification of agree- 
ments.” 

ED Memorandum 70A-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 32, 
10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Past and future statistical activities of the 
Organization.” 

ED Memorandum 71A-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 17, 
10th session, ICAO Assembly, ‘Relationship of ICAO with the European Civil 
Aviation Conference.” 

ED Memorandum 72A-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 
24 (b), 10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Regional plans—consideration of policy 
and methods for fostering implementation of international standards, recom- 
mended practices, and procedures.” 

ED Memorandum 730-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 
29, 10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Review of the Organization’s policy in relation 
to international airmail.” 

ED Memorandum 74A-56: Proposed’ United States position for agenda item 
27, 10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Review of pst work and future program in 
connection with charges for AN facilities, including airports.” 

ED Memorandum 75A-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 
31 (c), 10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Program of work of ICAO in the joint 
support: field—authorization for the Secretary General to provide for various 
payments to aided states through limited use of the working capital fund in 
certain defined circumstances.” 

ED Memorandum 78A-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 
28, 10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Prospects of and methods for achieving 
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further international agreement on commercial rights in international air 
transport.” 

ED Memorandum 81A-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 
20, 10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Review of the policy and program of ICAO 
for the provision of air navigation facilities and services.” 

ED Memorandum 83A-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 
30 (b), 10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Program of work of ICAO in the facilita- 
tion field—the necessity or desirability of amending article 29 in relation to the 
carriage in aircraft of certain documents and possible consequential amendments.” 

ED Memorandum 84A-56: Proposed United Sates position for agenda item 26, 
10th session, ICAO Assembly, “General review of the past work and future pro- 
gram of the Organization in the economic field.” 

ED Memorandum 89A-56: Proposed United States position for agenda item 
30 (a), 10th session, ICAO Assembly, “Program of work of ICAO in the facili- 
tation field—general progress and program.” 


AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
LEGAL DIVISION 


Washington, D. C. 
July 1, 1956. 
To: Legal Division. 
From: Secretary. 
Subject : Status of the work of the Legal Division. 


ITEMS PENDING 


1. Proposal for legislation to make inapplicable to United States Air Carriers 
certain provisions of the Warsaw Convention for carriage over United States 
segments of international journeys (LD memo 3-56). 

The proposals were submitted to ACC in a letter from the Chairman of the 
CAB dated January 26, 1956. (LD memo 3-56.) They were discussed at the 
59th meeting of the Legal Division on February 20, 1956, and it was agreed that 
action should be deferred pending further exploration by Legal Division mem- 
bers within their respective agencies of problems which might result from 
adoption of the proposed legislation. 

2. ICAO matters; United States position; subcommittee meeting on legal 
status of aircraft (September 1956) (ACC 88/9). 

In March 1956 the Division approved and sent to ICAO a paper (ACC 88/8 
(Revised) ) on the criminal-law aspect of the legal status of aircraft pursuant 
to the assignment of the subject by ICAO to the United States for study. The 
meeting of an ICAO Subcommittee on Legal Status of Aircraft originally 
scheduled for June 1956 has been postponed to September. A draft United States 
position on the criminal-law aspect has been approved by the Division (ACC 
88/9) and the Department of Justice and is being circulated to the Division’s 
nongovernmental legal advisers for comment. 

3. ICAO matters; convention on aerial collisions (ACC 51/29.32 series, LD 
memo 16-55). 

Council (14th meeting, 23d sess.) agreed to circulation of the draft Aerial Col- 
lisions Convention and related material to states and international organiza- 
tions with a request for their comments, making it clear that such comments 
would be considered by the Legal Committee with a view to achieving the draft 
of a final text which would be available to states for comments in due course. 
Such draft convention and related material were attached to ICAO letter refer- 
ence LE 3/16-89 of July 15, 1955, which was circulated to the Legal Division 
(and Economic and Resources Division) with LD memo 16-55 of September 
6, 1955. In October 1955 the United States joined the United Kingdom in a 
proposal (C-WP/2012) to the Council of ICAO that no further work: on an 
Aerial Collisions Convention be done by the Legal Committee or the Air Trans- 
port Committee and that the Council give consideration to the matter of whether 
a convention on this subject is actually necessary. The proposal was defeated 
on October 27 by a vote of 10 to 8. The draft convention has been submitted 
to a combined Legal and Economic Division Working Group (CAB, state) for 
the preparation of comments as requested by ICAO in its July 15, 1955, letter. 

4. Convention on the International Recognition of Rights in Aircraft (Mort- 
gage Convention) (ACC 88.11A, LD minutes 58th and 64th meetings). 
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The United States, Brazil, Pakistan, Norway, Sweden, and Chile have rati- 
fied the Mortgage Convention. At its 64th meeting on April 3, 1956, the Divi- 
sion considered a draft bill prepared by Mr. Calkins to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act to accord United States citizens the full benefit of the Mortgage 
Convention. The Division appointed a working group (Commerce, CAB) to 
continue preparation of the legislation with assistance, as available, from Mr. 
Calkins. 

5. Registration and operation of aircraft by aliens (LD memo 14-56). 

By letter dated May 10, 1956 (reference EC 2/26-240) ICAO requested in- 
formation on United States regulations governing operation of aircraft in this 
country by aliens. A statement has been prepared by Commerce and additional 
information regarding use of air-ground radio telephony by foreign pilots has 
been requested from FCC. ICAO has requested a reply by October 1, 1956. 


SUMMARY OF ACTION TAKEN 


ACC 51/22.23A: ICAO matters; United States position; subcommittee meet- 
ing on Hague resolutions B, C, and E, Caracas, Venezuela, June 1956. 

ACC 51/22.24A: ICAO matters; United States position; subcommittee meet- 
ing on hire, charter, and interchange of aircraft, Caracas, Venezuela, June 1956. 

ICAO matters ; United States position ; 10th session of the Assembly (Caracas, 
June 1956) ; agenda item 33. General review of the past work and future pro- 
gram of the organization in the legal field (A10-WP/30) (LD memo 11B-56). 

ICAO matters; United States position ; 10th session of the Assembly (Caracas, 
June 1956) ; agenda item 30 (b). Necessity or desirability of amending article 
29 in relation to thé carriage in aircraft of certain documents and possible con- 
sequential amendments; legal aspects thereof (LD memo 12A-56). 

Analysis of the work program and organization for meetings of subcommittee 
of the ICAO Legal Committee at Caracas, Venezuela, June 1956 (LD memo 
8-56, approved at 64th meeting of the Legal Division). 

LD memo 7-56; list of possible international aviation metings on legal mat- 
ters in fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 approved at 64th meeting of the Legal 
Division for transmittal to the Department of State. 


AIRPORT USE PANEL QUARTERLY REPORT 


From April 1 through June 30, 1956 


WG Mere rene Cuberter os i ss ee ch lee 9 
Nupeea er: emeamepmn rpm, ar BU Bai i ha cil nea innocence bey 21 
Number new cases submitted during quarter__._______-_---_-_-___-_------- 4 
Number cases completed during quarter_________-___-_-_____-__--__---- 6 
Number cases pending. June, 00; 1006. oh hi eed tire neon 19 


TITLES OF CASES PENDING APRIL 1, 1956 


i 1. Exclusive use by the Air Force of Blytheville Municipal Airport, Blytheville, 
rk. 
Proposed activation of a Navy jet base at New Iberia, La. 
‘i Increase in the military use of the Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Coraopolis, 
. Establishment of permanent Air Force base at Amarillo, Tex. 
Reactivation of municipal airport by the Air Force at Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 
.. Master plan for El Paso International Airport, El Paso, Tex. 
. Proposed guided missile installation at Maitland Airstrip, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Establishment of civil-military policy concerning (1) Acquisition of public 
airports for military use, and (2) conditions under which such airports will 
subsequently be used by civil aviation. 
9. Coordination of CAA staff study, entitled “Government Rights in Public 
Airports.” 
10. Tentative airport use Panel Manual of Operating Procedures. 
11. Proposed establishment of reserve program on Bates Field, Mobile, Ala. 
12. Survey of airports in the Miami, Fla., area. 
13. Construction of a new Air Force base at Kalkaska, Mich. 


op sta ore © cons 
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14, To determine, in the best interests of the public and the Government, the 
most feasible civil-military utilization of Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

15. Proposed improvement of Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa. 

16. Coordination of CAA Federal-aid airport program, firscal year 1957. 

17. Coordination of Navy construction program, fiscal year 1957. 

18. Coordination of Army military construction program, fiscal year 1957. 

19. Coordination of Air Force construction program, fiscal year 1957. 

20. Coordination of Naval air activities at NAS, Annapolis, Md. 

21. Coordination of Naval air activities at NAF Harvey Point, N. C. 


TITLES OF NEW CASES 


1. To determine, in the best interests of the public and the Government, the 
most feasible civil-military utilization of the airports, existing and proposed, in 
the San Diego, Calif., area. 

2. Letter from National Aviation Trades Association regarding problem with 
regard to proposed municipal airport at York, Pa. 

3. Approval of site for new airport at Jackson, Miss. 

4. Use of short runway strips for light planes (letter from NATA). 


TITLES OF CASES COMPLETED 


1. Establishment of permanent Air Force base at Amarillo, Tex. (memorandum 
dated June 6, 1956). 

2. Proposed guided-missile installation at Maitland Airstrip, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(airport use panel memorandum No. 8-56). 

3. Proposed establishment of reserve program on Bates Field, Mobile, Ala. 
(airport use panel memorandum 7-56). , 

4. Construction of a new Air Force base at Kalkaska, Mich. (airport use 
panel memorandum No. 9-56). 

5. Coordination of army military construction program, fiscal, year 1957 
(memorandum to Army, April 6, 1956). 

6. Approval of site for new airport at Jackson, Miss. (memorandum dated 
May 28, 1956). 

REMARKS 


Coordinated 3 surveys and 2 negotiations. 

Tallahassee and St. Petersburg, Fla., cases transmitted to the Airport Use 
Panel by the Airspace Panel and distributed for information only. 

Attended Airport Operators Council Annual Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 15-19, 1956. 

Attended American Association of Airport Executives Annual Conference, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 22-26, 1956. 

Conducted public hearing at St. Louis, Mo., June 13-14, 1956. 

Conducted public hearing at San Diego, Calif., June 27-28, 1956. 


Exursit 18 
(H. R. 11065, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 104 of the Budget and Ac- 
ww Procedures Act of 1950 (81 U. 8. C., sec. 18a) iS amended to read as 
ollows : 


“IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


“Sec. 104. (a) The President, through the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
is authorized and directed to evaluate and develop improved plans for the 
organization, coordination, and management of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment with a view to efficient and economical service. 

“(b) (1) In order to provide for a study to be made to determine appropriate 
methods of eliminating the present multiplicity of departments, administrations, 
commissions, committees, boards, consultants, and other similar agents and 
agencies created by law or Executive order and having responsibilities or en- 
gaging in activities with respect to aviation and related activities; eliminating 
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the present conflicts, duplications, and overlapping of functions and activities, 
and lack of coordination, between and among such agencies, as well as between 
such agencies and State and local governmental bodies and foreign governments 
and international organizations; and eliminating the present impediments to the 
prompt, efficient, and effective resolution of aviation and related problems arising 
from such conflicts which hamper and delay necessary progress in and devel- 
opment of aviation, result in waste and inefficiency, and threaten flight safety, 
there is hereby created a commission to be known as the Commission on Re- 
organization of Aviation Agencies (hereafter in this subsection referred to as 
the ‘Commission’), which shall consist of sixteen members, eight appointed by 
the President (four from the executive branch and four from private life), four 
Members of the Senate appointed by the Vice President (of whom not more 
than two shall be of the same party), and four Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives appointed by the Speaker of the House (of whom not more than two 
shall be of the same political party). Any vacancy on the Commission shall not 
affect its powers, and shall be filled in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

“(2) In order to carry out the purposes for which the Commission is created, 
the Commission, after a full and complete investigation and study, shall formu- 
late and recommend to the President for transmittal to the Congress, specific 
programs and policies calculated to eliminate conflicts, duplication, lack of coordi- 
nation, and overlapping of functions and activities in the field of civilian and 
military aviation and related activities, and more effectively to discharge the 
responsibilities of the United States, in conjunction with State and local gov- 
ernments and foreign governments and international organizations, in the pro- 
motion of aviation for the common welfare and national defense. 

“(3) The Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. Nine members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum. The 
Commission shall have the power to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1949. 

“(4) Members of the Commission who are Members of Congress shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that received for their services as Members 
of Congress ; each member of the Commission who is in the executive branch of 
the Government shall receive the compensation which he would receive if he 
were not a member of the Commission, plus such additional compensation, if any, 
as is necessary to make his aggregate annual salary $12,500; members of the 
Commission from private life shall each receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
the performance of duties vested in the Commission. Each member of the Com- 
mission shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by him in the performance of his duties as a member of the Commission. 

“(5) The service of any person as a member of the Commission, the service 
of any other person with the Commission, and the employment of any person by 
the Commission, shall not be considered as service or employment bringing 
such person within the provisions of sections 281, 283, or 284 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or of any other Federal law imposing restrictions, require- 
ments, or penalties in relation to the employment of persons the performance 
of services, or the payment or receipt of compensation in connection with any 
claim, proceeding, or matter involving the United States. 

“(6) The Commission may create such committees of its members with such 
powers and duties as may be delegated thereto. The Commission, or any com- 
mittee thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out this subsection, hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and places, and take such testimony, as 
the Commission or such committee may deem advisable. Any member of the 
Commission may administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Commission or before any committee thereof. The Commission, or any 
committee thereof, shall have power to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents; 
to administer oaths; to take testimony; to have printing and binding done; 
and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable within the amount appro- 
priated therefor. Subpenas shall be issued under the signature of the Chairman 
or Vice Chairman of the Commission or committee and shall be served by any 
person designated by them. The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (2 U. S. C., secs. 192-194), shall apply 
in the case of any failure of any witness to comply with any subpena or to testify 
when summoned under authority of this subsection. 
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“(7) The Commission, or any committee thereof, is authorized to secure 
directly from any executive department, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, independent establishment, or instrumentality, information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics for the purpose of this subsection; and each such de- 
partment, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, establishment, or instru- 
mentality shall furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
directly to the Commission or any committee thereof, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman of the Commission or of the committee concerned. 

“(8) The Commission established by this subsection shall cease to exist on 
June 30, 1958.” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM L, DAwson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of May 10, 1956, 
inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on H. R. 11065, a bill to amend 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 

H. R. 11065 would add a new subsection (b) to section 104 of the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. The new language would create a Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of Aviation Agencies and assign it the function of formu- 
lating and recommending specific proposals and policies calculated to eliminate 
conflicts, duplication, lack of coordination, and overlapping of functions and 
activities in the field of civilian and military aviation and related activities. 
The Commission would consist of 16 members, of whom 8 would be appointed by 
the President (4 from the executive branch and 4 from private life), 4 would be 
Members of the Senate appointed by the Vice President, and 4 would be Members 
of the House of Representatives appointed by the Speaker. The Commission 
would cease to exist on June 30, 1958. 

The Bureau of the Budget has for some time been deeply interested in assuring 
that aviation facilities, and the organizational arrangements to develop, install, 
and operate those facilities, keep pace with the rapid advances in technology and 
the increases in the volume of air traffic. In May 1954, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget asked Mr. William B. Harding and six other outstanding 
aviation experts to look into the need for a study of long-range requirements for 
aviation facilities and aids. Mr. Harding’s group reported on December 31, 1955, 
that such a study was definitely called for. The report further recommended 
that the topics studied include “What kind of Government organization is re- 
quired to control use of the airspace and be responsible for the appropriate 
Federal interest in the construction and use of Government-financed military 
and civil aviation facilities.” 

Subsequently the President appointed Mr Edward P. Curtis to undertake the 
study recommended by the Harding report. In his letter of February 10, 1956, 
the President included among Mr. Curtis’ responsibilities ““The formulation of 
legislative, organizational, administrative, and budgetary recommendations to 
implement the comprehensive plan” for meeting the Nation’s requirements for 
aviation facilities. This study is now actively underway. 

The Congress and the executive branch wiil both be in a much better position 
to evaluate possible reorganizations after Mr. Curtis has made his recommenda- 
tions concerning aviation facilities requirements and the organizational measures 
required to implement a comprehensive aviation facilities plan. To create a 
mixed legislative-executive-private citizen commission at this time would, there- 
fore, be premature. It could also lead to confusion and duplication of effort as 
the proposed Commission and Mr. Curtis proceeded with studies of closely inter- 
related problems. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against the enactment of 
H. R. 11065. 

Sincerely yours, 
PercivaL F. BrunpaGeE, Director. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 18, 1956. 
Hon. Witit1am L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of May 10, 1956, acknowledged May 11, 
requests our report on H. R. 11065. 

The bill would amend section 104 of the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950 (31 U. 8S. C. 18a) by adding a new subsection providing for the creation 
of a Commission on Reorganization of Aviation Agencies, which shall conduct 
an investigation and study of the various aviation activities, and upon the basis 
of such study and investigation shall formulate and recommend to the President 
for transmittal to the Congress specific programs and policies calculated to 
eliminate conflicts, duplication, lack of coordination, and overlapping of func- 
tions in the field of civilian and military aviation, and more effectively to dis- 
charge the responsibility of the United States, in conjunction with State and local 
governments, foreign governments, and international organizations, in the pro- 
motion of aviation for the common welfare and national defense. 

We have no information or knowledge as to the need or desirability for a study 
and investigation of aviation activities such as is contemplated by H. R. 11065, 
and therefore we make no recommendation as to the merits of the bill. However, 
if as a matter of policy your committee decides to report favorably upon a bill 
for the accomplishment of the purposes of H. R. 11065, we recommend that such 
bill be drafted as separate legislation rather than as an amendment to the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. We question whether it is appropriate 
to encumber the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, with temporary 
legislation for a special purpose which would be the case were H. R. 11065 enacted 
in the present form. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 


Washington, D. C., June 25, 1956. 
Hon. Witt1aAM L. Dawson, 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of May 10, 1956, invites our comments on 
H. R. 11065, a bill to amend the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 

H. R. 11065 proposes to create a commission numbering 16 members to be 
known as the Commission on Reorganization of Aviation Agencies. This Com- 
mission is to make a complete study of the agencies of the Government which 
deal with aviation and related matters for the purpose of simplifying the struc- 
ture of Government as it relates to aviation matters and eliminating existing 
conflicts, duplieations, and overlapping of functions and activities within the 
Federal Government and in relation to State and local governmental bodies and 
foreign governments and international organizations. The Commission would be 
authorized to appoint a staff, hold hearings, subpena witnesses and documents, 
take testimony under oath, and consult with and obtain information from any 
agencies of the Federal Government. The Commission is directed, after a full 
and complete investigation, to formulate and recommend to the President for 
transmittal to Congress specific programs and policies to improve the functions 
and activities of the Government in the field of aviation. 

As you well know, the Department of Commerce is vitally concerned with 
important functions affecting the progress of our aviation. We have, together 
with Congress and the President, noted the tremendous progress being made by 
our aviation and the problems which have resulted therefrom. This is not a field 
in which any element of Government or industry can justify complacency. There 
is here a constant need for evaluation and reevaluation of current practices and 
procedures as well as progressive planning for the future if we are to maintain 
our current pace of development in air transportation and continue to provide the 


resources and facilities needed by our civil and military aviation for the present 
and for the future. 
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Just a few months ago as the result of the recommendations made by the group 
of aviation experts working with Mr. William B. Harding, the President appointed 
Mr. Edward P. Curtis as his special assistant to undertake a study to include 
the following: 

1. The direction and coordination of a long-range study of the Nation’s require- 
ments for aviation facilities. 

2. The development of a comprehensive plan for meeting in the most effective 
and economical manner the needs disclosed by the study. 

3. The formulation of legislative, organizational, administrative, and budgetary 
recommendations to implement the comprehensive plan. 

Mr. Curtis is now engaged in this task. His recommendations in due course 
will be transmitted to the President, and in his work he will have the fullest sup- 
port of all levels of the executive branch, including the President himself. We 
believe that the best course to take at this time would be to permit Mr. Curtis to 
continue his work without interruption and without the possibility of duplication 
and confusion which would result if another Government group were appointed 
to deal with the very same matters. 

We are sure that, once Mr. Curtis has made his recommendations, both the 
Congress and the executive branch will be in the best possible position to make 
the evaluations contemplated by H. R. 11065 and to take such action as may be 
shown to be desirable and necessary. Accordingly we believe that this bill and 
the organization which it proposes to create are unnecessary, and we recommend 
against enactment of H. R. 11065. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 

SINCLAIR WEEKS, 

Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, June 25, 1956. 
Hon. WILt1aM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the comments of 
the Department of Defense on H. R. 11065, 84th Congress, a bill to amend the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. The Secretary of Defense has 
delegated to this Department the responsibility for expressing the views of the 
Department of Defense on this legislative proposal. 

The purpose of H. R. 11065 is to create a “Commission on Reorganization of 
Aviation Agencies” consisting of 16 members, 8 appointed by the President (4 
from the executive branch and 4 from private life), 4 members of the Senate 
appointed by the Vice President and 4 Members of the House of Representatives 
appointed by the Speaker of the House. Not more than half of the members of 
the Commission appointed from the Senate and from the House of Representa- 
tives shall be of the same political party. The Commission would be authorized 
to formulate and recommend to the President, for transmittal to the Congress, 
specific programs and policies calculated to eliminate conflicts, duplication, lack 
of coordination, and overlapping of functions and activities. The Commission 
would also be authorized to make recommendations to the President for specific 
programs and policies to more effectively discharge the responsibilities of the 
United States, in conjunction with State, local, and foreign governments and 
international organizations, in the promotion of aviation for the common welfare 
and national defense. The proposal would give the Commission the power to 
issue subpenas, administer oaths, take testimony, and secure directly from any 
Government agency such information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics as 
the Commission may require. 

The military departments have long maintained a close working relationship 
with the other agencies concerned with joint military-civilian aviation problems 
both in the Air Coordinating Committee and on an interdepartmental basis. 
In this connection, the aims of the legislative proposal, to further the progress 
of aviation and flying safety and to eliminate inefficiencies, would appear to be 
clearly in consonance with Department of Defense objectives. 

At the same time, it should be noted that studies of the kinds contemplated by 
the proposed legislation are already underway in the executive branch. In May 
1954, Mr. William B. Harding and six other leading aviation experts were com- 
missioned to examine the possible need for a study of long-range requirements for 
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aviation facilities and aids. On December 31, 1955, this group reported its 
opinion that such a study was needed. In line with this recommendation, the 
President has appointed Mr. Edward P. Curtis to undertake this study, including 
among the topics for consideration the formulation of legislative, organizational, 
administrative, and budgetary recommendations to implement the comprehensive 
plan for meeting the Nation’s requirements for aviation facilities. 

In the interest of avoiding the possible confusion and duplication of effort 
which might be expected if the Commission proposed in H. R. 11065 and Mr. 
Curtis attempt parallel studies of similar problems, the Department of Defense 
feels it would be wiser to await receipt of Mr. Curtis’ recommendations con- 
cerning aviation facilities requirements and the organizational measures required 
to implement a comprehensive aviation facilities plan. At that time, both the 
Congress and executive branch will have a better basis for considering the 
possible need for reorganization. 

In line with the foregoing, the Department of Defense recommends against the 
enactment of H. R. 11065 at this time. 

James H. Douctas, Under Secretary. 


Civ AERONAUTICS BoarD, 
Washington, June 21, 1956. 
Hon. Wirt1AM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dawson: This is in reply to your letter of May 15, 1956, 
asking the Board for a report on H. R. 11065, a bill to amend the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 

The bill sets up a Commission on Reorganization of Aviation Agencies. The 
Commission is empowered to hold hearings and subpena witnesses. After a full 
and complete investigation and study it is directed to formulate and recommend 
to the President for transmittal to the Congress “specific programs and policies 
calculated to eliminate conflicts, duplication, lack of coordination, and overlap- 
ping of functions and. activities in the field of civilian and military aviation and 
related activities, and more effectively to discharge the responsibilites of the 
United States, in conjunction with State and local governments and foreign gov- 
ernments and international organizations, in the promotion of aviation for the 
common welfare and national defense,” 

The existing basic allocation of functions as between the Board and other 
agencies has been in effect for well over a decade and, in the opinion of the 
Board, has been reasonably satisfactory. While some duplication or overlapping 
is perhaps inevitable in carrying out governmental policy in a field so broad and 
dynamic as aviation, it is believed that the functions assigned to the Board under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act are reasonably clear and are not conflicting or over- 
lapping with other agencies to any substantial degree. 

While no objection is perceived to the stated purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion, we do not believe it is necessary because the Budget and Accounting Act 
now authorizes and directs the President, through the Bureau of the Budget, to 
develop plans for improving the organization, coordination, and management of 
the executive branch. In addition, a considerable number of investigations have 
been made during the past several years and the matter has been under almost 
continual study by various committees of the Congress, 

Although the Board is not directly concerned with the procedure which may 
be provided to carry out the objectives of the bill, it is noted that the proposed 
Commission would consist of 16 members, 8 appointed by the President (4 from 
the executive branch and 4 from private life), 4 Members of the Senate appointed 
by the Vice President, and 4 Members of the House of Representatives appointed 
by the Speaker. It is apparent that most of the members of the Commission would 
necessarily have heavy public responsibilities in addition to their duties as 
members of the Commission. The Board doubts that a Commission of this size 
and character is well adapted to conduct the study and investigation which the 
bill contemplates. Furthermore, the Board believes that the use of formal hear- 
ing procedures as provided in the bills to gather and evaluate facts and formulate 
recommendations would prove too cumbersome and unwieldy to effectively deal 
with many of the technical and administrative matters involved. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOsEPH P, ADAMS, Acting Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 15, 1956. 
Hon. Witi1aAm L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Dawson: Reference is made to your letter of May 10, 1956, request- 
ing comments of this Department on H. R. 11065, a bill to amend the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. The proposed bill, if enacted, would 
provide for the establishment of a commission on reorganization of aviation 
agencies in the United States Government for the purpose of investigating and 
studying the activities of these agencies in order to eliminate conflicts, duplica- 
tions, lack of coordination, and overlapping of functions and activities in the 
field of civilian-and ‘military aviation and ‘related activities. 

This Department is interested in aviation activities primarily from the stand- 
point of international relations. It does not believe that the establishment of a 
commission of the nature provided for in H. R. 11065 would directly affect the 
international relations aspects of aviation activities. On the other hand, it is 
the view of this Department that the coordination of activities relating to inter- 
national aviation is currently satisfactorily performed through the Air Coor- 
dinating Committee. 

The Air Coordinating Committee was first established by Executive Order 9781 
of September 19, 1946. This order has been amended by Executive Orders 9990, 
August 21, 1948 ; 10360, June 11, 1952 ; 10438, March 24, 1953 ; and 10655, January 
28, 1955. Through the Air Coordinating Committee the various agencies of the 
executive branch of the United States Government coordinate their activities 
relating to aviation and.make recommendations to the agencies having the direct 
responsibility with regard to whatever matters have been under discussion in the 
Air Coordinating Committee. This coordination has provided the means whereby 
the views and functions of all interested agencies can be considered with respect 
to any particular policy matter affecting aviation, while at the same time not 
infringing upon the authority of whatever agency or agencies may be required 
to take action on the subject. The activity of the Air Coordinating Committee 
in the areas in which the Department has responsibility has been satisfactory. 
Consequently, the Department perceives no need for the establishment of a 
Commission of the nature recommended in H. R. 11065. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Hirt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1956. 
Hon. Wittiam L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr: CHAIRMAN: ’Reférence is made to your request for a report on H. R. 
11065, a bill to amend the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 

The purpose of this bill is to establish a permanent Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of Aviation Agencies, consisting of 16 members of whom 8 would be ap- 
pointed by the President (4 from the executive branch and 4 from private life), 
4 Members of the Senate to be appointed by the Vice President, and 4 Members 
from the House of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House. 
The committee apparently would supersede the present committees and boards 
of the Government making studies with respect to aviation and related activities. 

At present the Department deals principally with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
on all matters pertaining to the transportation of mail by air. The Department 
also is a member of the Air Coordinating Committee. This Committee is an 
inter-departmental board which deliberates on and makes recommendations con- 
cerning aviation policies. 

So far as the Post Office Department is concerned, the present arrangements 
are satisfactory to this Department, and no need is seen for the enactment of 
the measure. However, it is presumed that recommendations and suggestions 
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with respect to this measure will be submitted by the departments and agencies 
more directly affected by the legislation. 

It is not believed that the enactment of H. R. 11065 would affect postal 
expenditures. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maurice H. Stans, 
Deputy Postmaster General. 


ExHrsit 19 
SURVEY OF THE AIR COORDINATING COMMIT®LEE 
The Bureau of the Budget, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., November 12, 1954. 
Hon. Rosert B. Murray, JR., 
Chairman, Air Coordinating Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Mourray: I have the pleasure to transmit herewith a report of a 
survey of the organization, functions, and operations of the Air Coordinating 
Committee. : The: survey was made by. staff.of.the Bureau of the Budget at the 
request of the Committee, and the report is now placed in your hands for such 
action as the Air Coordinating Committee may wish to take. 

The survey has confirmed that the Air Coordinating Committee provides valu- 
able assistance to the President and to the agencies of the executive branch in the 
coordination of aviation policies, programs, and technical standards and pro- 
cedures. The Bureau of the Budget recommends: 

1. That the Air Coordinating Committee be retained as an interagency 
committee established by an Executive order of the President. 

2. That the value and effectiveness of the Air Coordinating Committee be 
enhanced by selective changes in its organization, procedures, agency par- 
ticipation, and relationships with the aviation industry. 

The Bureau of the Budget hopes that the report will serve as a vehicle to 
help bring about a fuller, more discriminating, and more rewarding use of the 
Air Coordinating Committee by all its members. The findings, recommendations, 
and guidelines contained in the report draw heavily upon, and to a large extent 
reflect, the comments and suggestions of representatives of the participating 
agencies and the secretariat. 

I am informed that Bureau staff received cordial and unstinted cooperation 
in their efforts to get the facts and judgments needed to evaluate the organiza- 
tion and work of the Air Coordinating Committee and its components. I should, 
therefore, like to extend my thanks to the Committee, the participating agencies, 
and the secretariat for their gracious and indispensable assistance. 

The Bureau of the.Budget ,would be happy to further assist the Committee in 
implementing the report. 

Sincerely yours, 

WitiiaM F. FINAN, 
Assistant Director for Management and Organization. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Letter of transmittal. 
Chart of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
Summary of findings, recommendations, and guidelines. 
Chart of the proposed organization of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
Introduction. 
History and organization of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
General findings. 
Specific findings, recommendations, and guidelines. 
Appendix A—List of interviews held and meetings attended. 
Appendix B—Executive Order 9781. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND GUIDELINES 


I. The Air Coordinating Committee is a valuable mechanism for the coordina- 
tion of aviation policies, programs, procedures, and standards and, as such, 
should be retained and supported by the participating Federal departments 
and agencies. 

II. The value and effectiveness of the Air Coordinating Committee can be sub- 
stantially enhanced by the adoption and implementation of the findings, 
recommendations, and guidelines set forth in the following pages of this 
report. 


A. AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIONS 


1. The present status of the Air Coordinating Committee, established by Execu- 
tive order of the President, is adequate and should be continued, but 
Executive Order 9781 should be replaced by a new charter incorporating 
changes recommended in this report, and adjusting the tone and emphasis 
to better serve current needs. 

2. The Federal Communications Commission should be reconsidered for full 
membership on the Air Coordinating Committee and should, in any event, 
contribute funds to the support of the components on which it regularly 
participates. 

8. The seope and intensity of the Post Office Department’s participation in the 
Air Coordinating Committee have become so limited that its need for full 
membership on the Committee should be reevaluated. 

4, The three military departments should continue to have individual member- 
ships in the Air Coordinating Committee, but the Secretary of Defense 
should arrange for appropriate coordination within the Defense Depart- 
ment in dealing with ACC matters. 

5. When the Secretary of Defense has an immediate interest in a matter coming 
before the Air Coordinating Committee, he can and should be directly 
represented on a voting basis in the appropriate component as provided for 
in paragraph 1 (c) of Executive Order 9781. 

6. The participation of a White House assistant in the work of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee on a liaison basis adds materially to the effectiveness of 
the Committee. 

7. Regulatory commissions represented on the Air Coordinating Committee or 
its components cannot, of course, deprive parties at interest of the right of 
hearing and judgment on the facts as provided by law, but such commissions 
can, and should, play a positive role in the Committee and engage in the 
freest possible exchange of information with other participating agencies. 

8. The function of designating the Chairman of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee should continue to be exercised by the President. 

9. The effectiveness of the Air Coordinating Committee could be improved 
significantly by the establishment of a management and steering group 
consisting of an alternate from each member agency. The group should be 
charged with such functions as: (1) Consulting with the executive secre- 
tary in the scheduling of meetings of the Air Coordinating Committee and 
the determination of agendas for such meetings, (2) reviewing the effec 
tiveness and procedures of divisions, panels, and subcommittees and work- 
ing with the secretariat and component chairmen in correcting deficiencies, 
(3) assisting and guiding the secretariat in the discharge of its function, 
(4) reviewing annual budget estimates for ACC, and (5) developing solu- 
tions to any ACC management problems requiring attention of a high-level 
group with an interest in all aspects of the Committee. 

10. Each agency should assure that among its alternates is a person who has 
the qualifications and opportunity to contribute constructively to the success 
of the management and steering group. 

11. The Air Coordinating Committee and the member agencies should reevaluate 
agency participation in each of the components of the Committee with a 
view to adjusting membership in the divisions, panels, and subcommittees 
so as to best serve current needs and interests. In general, an agency 
should not seek membership, as contrasted to ad hoc participation, in a 
component in which it does not have a significant and continuing interest. 

12. The representative of an agency having a fully justified membership in a 
component of the Air Coordinating Committee, but lacking a significant 
interest in a particular matter under consideration, should feel free to 
abstain from voting and should exercise particular care not to protract 
discussion or to stand in the way of agreement. 
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13. 


To be fully effective, the Air Coordinating Committee should have members 
of sub-Cabinet rank and these members should take an affirmative interest 
in the work of the Committee. 


. Attendance at meetings of the top Air Coordinating Committee should be 


curtailed to the minimum number of persons actually needed to dispose 
of the business at hand. 


. The chairmen and the members of the divisions, panels, and subcommittees 


of the Air Coordinating Committee should be officials of rank commensur- 
ate with the functions involved; they should be able to attend meetings 
regularly ; and they should take a positive responsibility for the success 
of the components on which they serve. 


. The rapid turnover of members of the components of the Air Coordinating 


Committee creates a continuing problem of orienting newcomers. The 
orientation should be facilitated by the preparation of suitable informa- 
tional materials. 


. The three budgets of the Air Coordinating Committee should be consolidated 


and consideration should be given to determining the share of the unified 
budget to be contributed by each agency on the basis of the number of 
major components on which it holds membership. 


. The member agencies should place plans, programs, or contemplated actions 


which require interagency coordination before the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee prior to entering into commitments or undertaking expenditures 
of funds which might stand in the way of coordinated interagency action. 


. Hach member agency should review its use of the Air Coordinating Com- 


mittee for the consideration of bilateral matters, and Executive Order 
9781 should be revised to authorize the disposition of purely bilateral 
items outside of the Air Coordinating Committee. 


. The Air Coordinating: Committee should not attempt final coordination of the 


views of the executive branch on draft legislation proposed to be pre- 
sented to the Congress, nor should it seek to coordinate agency reports on 
legislation before the Congress; but in connection with the implementa- 
tion of international conventions and some domestic problems, the Com- 
mittee can appropriately take a more active part in the development of 
draft legislation. 


. As a general rule, matters originating in the divisions, panels, or sub- 


committees should not be placed on the agenda of the Air Coordinating 
Committee until there has been full consideration and maximum resolution 
of issues in the subordinate components. 


. When a matter cannot be resolved at a lower level, it should be promptly 


placed on the agenda of the component occupying the next higher posi- 
tion in the Air Coordinating Committee hierarchy. 


. The unanimity rule which now governs all components of the Air Coordinat- 


ing Committee should be retained. 


. The informal action procedure for obtaining agency concurrences without 


formal meetings is a useful means of expediting decisions on matters com- 
ing before ACC components. 


. The authority to take final action on matters coming before the Air Co- 


ordinating Committee should be delegated selectively and only when the 
status of a component or the character of its functions so warrants. 


. The Air Coordinating Committee cannot compel member agencies to imple- 


ment its decisions. These agencies should, therefore, arrange individually 
to assure that implementation does take place or that the Committee 
is advised of obstacles which justify reconsideration of a decision. 


. Additional measures are needed to assure that classified information and 


administratively confidential matters coming before the Air Coordinating 
Committee are protected against breaches or unnecessary dissemination. 


. The Air Coordinating Committee should establish procedures and controls 


to limit distribution of documents to the minimum required for efficient 
conduct of its work. 


. The work of components of the Air Coordinating Committee would be facili- 


tated if agencies planning to propose substantial changes in pending papers 
would give the appropriate secretary sufficient advance notice to permit 
duplication and distribution of the changes prior to the meeting. 


. The State Department should continue to exercise its final authority over 


the size of delegations sent by the United States to international aviation 
meeings, but the Department should make further efforts to accommodate 
the recommendations of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
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31. The Air Coordinating Committee and its secretariat should improve the 
scheduling of work on United States positions for ICAO meetings so as to 
complete position papers reasonably in advance of deadlines. 

32. The Air Coordinating Committee provides a mechanism for periodic reviews 
of civil air policy, but the findings and recommendations derived from 
such surveys will reflect many compromises and will tend to emphasize 
policies which the participating Federal agencies are prepared to propose 
and implement. 


B. COMPONENTS OF THE AIR COORDINATING COM MITTEE 


1. The ACC Advisory Panel should be abolished. 

2. The ACC Industry Advisory Panel should be abolished. 

3. The ACC Subcommittee on the Chicago Convention should be abolished. 

4. The Aircraft Claimant Division should be abolished and its functions 
transferred to an aircraft claimant subcommittee in the proposed Economic 
and Resources Division. 

5. The Economic Division has fallen short of its potential and should be 
reconstituted as an Economic and Resources Division. 

6. The type and rank of membership on the Economic and Resources Division 
should be such as to enable it to deal effectively with the complex issues 
that should receive consideration by the Division. 

7. The Subcommittee on Facilitation of Civil Aviation needs to be strengthened 
both in terms of membership and agency support if it is to advance aviation 
facilitation as an important element in the foreign economic program of 
the United States. 

8. The other subcommittees and standing working groups of the Economic Di- 
vision need to be reviewed by the reconstituted Economic and Resources 
Division with a view to reappraising the need for each and assuring that 
each has the status and terms of reference required to best perform its 
functions. 

9. The Legal Division has, on the whole, performed its functions well, but a 
chairman should be chosen as soon as practicable. 

10. The ICAO section of the Legal Division should be abolished 

11. The Technical Division has been one of the most successful and highly re- 
garded of the components of the Air Coordinating Committee, but it could 
serve more effectively in the future if all the members were of the standing 
in their agencies warranted by the major technical problems coming before 
the Division. 

12. The subcommittee structure of the Technical Division should be thoroughly 
reexamined with a view to clarifying functions and adjusting terms of 
reference to current needs. 

13. The relationships between the Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel and 
the subcommittees of the Technical Division concerned with the common 
system should be reviewed and adjusted to conform to current needs. 

14. The relationships between the Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel and 
the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics have become confused 
and should be clarified by the Air Coordinating Committee. 

15. The revised terms of reference being adopted for the Airport Use Panel can 
add significantly to the value and effectiveness of that component and 
should, therefore, be conscientiously implemented. 


C. INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION 


- 


The present confusion in the relationships between industry and the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee needs to be clarified along lines understood by both 
the Federal and industry participants. 

. Only representatives of Federal agencies should vote in the Air Coordinating 

Committee or its components. 

38. Whenever the public interest will be advanced thereby, industry representa- 
tives should be afforded an opportunity to present their views and to take 
part in the discussion of matters under consideration. 

4. Components having industry representation on a regular basis should be more 

willing to utilize executive sessions. 

. The right to place an item on the agenda of the Air Coordinating Committee 

or one of its components should be confined to the representatives of the 

Federal agencies. 


bo 
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The Air Coordinating Committee should not consider matters which are, in 
effect, appeals of the industry from a decision made by a member agency 
under its legal authority. 


. The Chairman of each Air Coordinating Committee component should be re- 


sponsible for enforcing the ground rules governing industry participation. 


D. THE SECRETARIAT OF THE AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


. The full-time, independent secretariat of the Air Coordinating Committee is 


one of its most valuable assets and should be retained. 


. The usefulness of the secretariat depends largely upon its independence from 


domination by any member agency, and every possible precaution should be 
taken to prevent such domination either in fact or in appearance. 


. The secretariat should be alert and vigorous in all facilitative matters, but it 


should not take positions on substantive questions. 


. The secretariat of the Air Coordinating Committee is generally adequate for 


its present functions. 


. The authority and responsibilities of the Dxecutive Secretary should be re- 


defined and made commensurate with each other. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The survey of the Air Coordinating Committee was conducted by the Bureau 
of the Budget during the period from July to September 1954, at the request of 
the Committee. The survey had as its purpose a comprehensive examination 
and reappraisal of the organization, functions, and operations of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee and ‘the divisions, panels, and subcommittees which have 
been established to facilitate its work. The conclusions reached as the result 
of the survey, together with explanatory discussion, are set forth in the following 
pages. 

The survey entailed (1) a review of documents relating to the authority, or- 
ganization, procedures, achievements, and activities of the Committee, (2) inter- 
views with officials and employees of the participating agencies, (3) conversations 
with a limited number of informed persons from the aviation industry or outside 
the Government, (4) a study of the role, adequacy, and effectiveness of the secre- 
tariat, and (5) attendance at meetings of the Air Coordinating Committee, its 
divisions, and many of the other components. Appendix A lists the persons inter- 
viewed and the meetings attended. 

The findings, recommendations, and guidelines set forth in this report draw 
heavily upon, and in large measure reflect, the comments and suggestions of rep- 
resentatives of the agencies and the members of the secretariat. The views 
obtained have, of course, been evaluated against available facts, opposing or 
alternative judgments, tenets of sound administration, and the experiences of 
other interagency committees. 

Some of the findings and recommendations simply confirm existing features or 
practices of the Committee. This has been done whenever necessary to dispel 
doubts or dissatisfactions which, after evaluation, did not justify a change in 
what is now being done. Occasionally, alternative organizational arrangements 
or procedures for which some support exists within the Committee or the aviation 
industry are specifically rejected and the reasons therefor are indicated. Thus 
the report serves to indicate what should not be altered at this time, as well as 
certain improvements which should be made. 

Finally, the survey was more concerned with establishing a framework within 
which the Committee could function more effectively than with the development 
of recommendations on details of its activity. The value and efficiency of the 
many subcommittees and working groups can without question be enhanced in 
many specific ways not indicated inthis report. It is essential that the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee itself provide the machinery for the continuing evaluation 
and modification of the numerous subordinate and often short-lived units below 
the division and panel level. In fact, however much benefit may be derived 
from this report, it is only the Air Coordinating Committee itself and the agencies 
which take part in its work which can assure that the Committee will, in the 
long run, achieve and preserve its full potential as an interagency coordinative 
device. 

HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION OF THE AIR COORDINATING COM MITTEE 


The Air Coordinating Committee is an interagency committee consisting of 
eight voting members designated by the following agencies: The Departments of 
State, Treasury, Post Office, Commerce, Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The Bureau of the Budget and the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization designate nonvoting members. Other departments and agencies have 
membership on some components established by the Committee and, when a 
matter of substantial interest affecting one of these agencies comes before the 
Air Coordinating Committee, its representative may take part on an ad hoc 
voting basis. 

All decisions of the Air Coordinating Committee are reached by unanimous 
vote. In the event of a disagreement among the members of the Committee, 
the matter may be referred to the President for a decision. 


REASONS FOR THE ESTABLISH MENT OF THE AIR COORDINATING COM MITTEE 


The Air Coordinating Committee was established on March 27, 1945, when an 
interdepartmental memorandum was signed by the Acting Secretary of State 
and the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Commerce. On September 19, 1946, the 
Committee was reconstituted by Executive Order 9781 (see appendix B), which 
has since served as its basic charter. Executive Order 10360, issued on June 11, 
1952, made certain changes in membership but did not otherwise affect the 
organization or functions of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
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The demand for the establishment of an Air Coordinating Committee or some 
alternative mechanism for interagency coordination became increasingly insistent 
as the number of Federal agencies with a substantial interest in aviation matters 
grew. However, an immediate factor in the creation of the Committee was the 
urgent need for a means of developing and coordinating the positions of the 
United States in connection with the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization (PICAO) and after April 1947, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO). For some time after the formation of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee it met weekly to develop the United States positions on the 
numerous annexes under consideration by PIACO and the succeeding permanent 
organization. 

The coordination of international aviation matters remains a major function 
of the Air Coordinating Committee, with some subcommittees still spending as 
much as 90 percent of their effort on ICAO items. However, as the annexes to 
the Chicago Convention were developed and approved, and as the major United 
States policy positions on international civil aviation matters were determined, 
the onerousness and the relative importance of the work of the Committee in 
the international aviation field began a decline which is still continuing. 

The coordination of military and civil aviation policies, programs, and tech- 
nical standards and procedures has assumed a greater importance in the work 
of the Air Coordinating Committee not only because of the somewhat reduced 
pressure of international matters but also because of the expanded use of aircraft 
and advances in air navigation systems, instruments, and procedures. With 
only one airspace the military and civil users and regulators have found it 
impossible to go their separate ways and the entire complex of problems involving 
airspace, a common navigational system, communications, aerodromes, and 
related matters have had to be subjected to continuous and, in some instances, 
meticulous interagency coordination. The future success of the Air Coordinating 
Committee will be largely determined by the willingness of civil and military 
aviation authorities to use the Committee promptly and fully in coordinating 
their policies, programs, and technical practices. 

Policy issues in the economic field have also pressed for solution on a basis 
of interagency understanding and cooperation. Many of these problems are 
extraordinarily difficult and can be resolved only by the most concerted effort 
of the Federal agencies with a substantial interest. They should in the future 
constitute a much more important aspect of the work of the Air Coordinating 
Committee than they have to date, except in the period of preparation of the 
recent civil air policy report. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION 


The Air Coordinating Committee meets relatively infrequently except when 
engaged in some unusually urgent and important undertaking such as the develop- 
ment of the civil air policy report. Since the completion of that report in 
May 1954, it has met three times: on July 1, on September 1, and September 30, 
1954. Throughout its history the Committee’s meetings have fluctuated in fre- 
quency from the weekly sessions of 1945 and 1946, to meetings spaced somewhat 
less than monthly in the last 2 years. 

Yet the frequency of the meetings is not the sole or even the most important 
indication of the accomplishments and effectiveness of the Committee. This is 
because the overwhelming majority of matters coming under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee are disposed of at lower levels in the Air Coordinating Committee’s 
structure. 

Chart 1 shows the present organization of the Air Coordinating Committee 
exclusive of the standing working groups, the ad hoc committees and working 
groups, and some ICAO sections. 

Each member of the Air Coordinating Committee designates an alternate. 
These alternates, in addition to attending meetings of the Committee in the. 
absence of their principals, are formally charged with taking final action on 
United States position papers for international civil aviation meetings. They 
are also responsible for approving the recommendations of the ACC Subcommittee. 
on General ICAO Matters. 

Below the level of the members and alternates are four divisions. The con- 
cept of the Division as a unit for the supervision and coordination of the work 
of a number of subcommittees was introduced in 1946 and has been retained 
as a means of taking final action on many matters which, in the absence of a 
division, would require the time and attention of the top ACC. In theory, and 
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to a degree in practice, the members of the divisions are relatively high-level 
Officials better equipped to speak for their agencies than are the members of 
many of the subcommittees. 

Most of the spadework in the preparation of ACC papers and in the resolving 
and clarification of issues takes place in the subcommittees, standing working 
groups, and ad hoc committees and groups established by and under the divisions. 
The Technical Division alone has 12 established subcommittees exclusive of the 
Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel, and many of these have working 
groups and ICAO sections. The Aviation Meteorology Subcommittee of the 
Technical Division has, for example, five active working committees dealing with 
specialized fields of aviation meteorology. The Economics Division, which is 
officially listed as having 3 subcommittees, also has 6 standing working groups 
concerned with major aspects of aviation economic policy. 

In addition to two advisory panels, neither of which is currently active, the 
Air Coordinating Committee has the Airport Use Panel and the Air Traffic Con- 
trol and Navigation Panel. The Airport Use Panel occupies the same position 
in the hierarchy as a division but is characterized by the relatively narrow field 
within which it facilitates coordination. The Air Traffic Control and Navigation 
Panel occupies a position under the Technical Division, but its responsibilities 
for coordinating the development of the common system make it one of the most 
vital and active of the ACC components. 

Thus the present organization of the Air Coordinating Committee can be 
viewed as a group of 50 or more interagency committees, many of which are 
highly specialized or of short duration. These committees are arranged in at 
least four levels designed to permit the disposition of aviation matters requiring 
interagency coordination at the lowest appropriate level. At the same time, 
the hierarchy permits the forcing of unresolved matters or questions involving 
major policy to successively higher components until a solution is reached. 


SECRETARIAT 


The Air Coordinating Committee is one of the few interagency groups in the 
executive branch served by an independent, full-time secretariat. The secre- 
tariat is charged with performing a wide range of facilitative functions includ- 
ing recording actions taken at meetings, arranging for meetings of ACC com- 
ponents, circulating papers to be considered on either an informal action basis 
or in actual meetings, assisting in the scheduling of items for consideration, 
helping the chairmen of ACC components increase the effectiveness of their 
respective units, calling attention to deadlines on matters pressing for ACC 
action, and a large number of related activities. The secretariat also is respon- 
sible for maintaining certain records, such as current airspace maps utilized 
throughout the Government. Although there are about 25 employees on the 
staff of the independent secretariat, this group provides only a part of the 
facilitative work done on: behalf of the Air Coordinating Committee. Most of 
the subcommittees, working groups, and standing working committees have 
secretaries provided by the agency with the major interest. Some, like the 
Aviation Meteorology Subcommittee, have special secretarial arrangements be- 
cause of their relationship to other non-ACC interagency committees. Never- 
theless, the major components, that is, top ACC, the divisions, the panels, and 
such vital subcommittees as those on airspace, search, and rescue; facilitation 
of civil aviation; and international aviation facilities are served by the inde- 
pendent secretariat. 

GENERAL FINDINGS 


I, The Air Coordinating Committee is a, valuable mechanism for the coordination 
of aviation policies, programs, procedures, and standards, and, as such, 
should be retained and supported by the participating Federal departments 
and agencies 


Virtually all representatives of the agencies which have taken part in the work 
of the Air Coordinating Committee or its principal components recommend the 
retention of the Committee and prefer it over any alternative mechanism for 
coordinating aviation matters of interagency concern. A review of the achieve- 
ments of the Committee and actual observation of its current activity support 
these views. 

The features of the present Committee which were most often mentioned as 
contributing to its usefulness are (1) its Executive order status, including the 
right to bring matters which cannot be resolved unanimously to the President, 
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(2) the high rank of the principal members of the Committee, (3) the hierarchic 
arrangement of divisions and subcommittees which makes it possible for matters 
to be considered and resolved at the most appropriate level, (4) the specializa- 
tion at the lower levels which enables the best-qualified experts from the inter- 
ested agencies to come to grips with problems in their fields, (5) the known 
availability of established components with approved terms of reference, (6) 
the knowledge of and confidence in the Committee which alternates, liaison 
officers, and component members have acquired over the past 9 years, and (7) 
an independent, full-time secretariat capable of taking the leadership in facilitat- 
ing the work of the Committee. 


Il. The value and effectiveness of the Air Coordinating Committee can be sub- 
stantially enhanced by the adoption and implementation of the findings, 
recommendations, and guidelines set forth in the following pages of this 
report 

The general satisfaction of representatives of the participating agencies with 
the Air Coordinating Committee from an overall viewpoint did not extend to 
many of the details of organization, procedures, agency participation, and rela- 
tionships with the aviation industry. Criticisms of the Committee were evalu- 
ated in the course of the survey and many were found to be well taken. If the 

Air Coordinating Committee is to achieve its full potential effectiveness and if it 

is to secure and maintain the fullest confidence of the member agencies, it should 

make every effort to correct the deficiencies revealed by the survey. 


’ SpecIFIc FINDINGS, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND GUIDELINES 


Specific findings, recommendations, and guidelines designed to improve the 
effectiveness of the Air Coordinating Committee are set forth and explained 
in the remainder of this report. To facilitate their presentation, they have been 
grouped under four sections. Section A is concerned with the organization and 
operations of the top Committee and with recommendations affecting all or a 
substantial part of the subordinate components. Section B is concerned with 
the elimination, reorganization, or strengthening of individual components. 
Section C treats the participation of industry and non-Government persons in 
the work of the Air Coordinating Committee. Section D contains recommenda- 
tions relating to the secretariat. 


A. THE AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIONS 


1. The present status of the Air Coordinating Committee, established by 
Executive order of the President, is adequate and should be continued, but 
Executive Order 9781 should be replaced by a new charter incorporating changes 
recommended in this report, and adjusting the tone and emphasis to better serve 
current needs. 

Throughout the history of the Air Coordinating Committee questions have 
been raised, as to the status which it should occupy and the nature of its basic 
charter. At one time there was considerable sentiment, both in Congress and 
in the Committee, for statutory reeognition of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
In 1948 the International Aviation Facilities Act (62 Stat. 450) required that 
the Air Coordinating Committee be consulted in connection with the establish- 
ment and operation of aviation facilities in foreign territories and specifically 
required unanimous approval of the Air Coordinating Committee prior to trans- 
fer of airport or airway property to a foreign government or an international 
organization. 

The practical experience gained in 9 years of operation has convinced most 
persons closely associated with the Air Coordinating Committee that it should 
have no statutory powers or recognition. It is now acknowledged that the 
value of the Air Coordinating Committee is largely derived from its flexibility 
and from its capacity to promote coordination without divesting any of the 
member agencies of their statutory powers. Any future effort to establish the 
Air Coordinating Committee on a statutory basis or to give it functions by 
law should be strongly resisted by the Committee as a peril to its present and 
future usefulness, 

An Executive order is desirable for the Committee since, through the President 
as the Chief Executive, it prescribes certain ground rules, terms of reference: 
and general organizational features of sufficient importance to justify specifica- 
tion by the President. 
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An Executive order enhances the prestige of the Committee without, however, 
altering its standing as a device through which the affected agencies can volun- 
tarily coordinate related activities. 

The present Executive order should at this time be redrafted and reissued 
to effect certain changes in membership, to restate the interest of the President 
in the Committee and to require that each member agency reappraise the 
adequacy of the charter from its point of view. 

2. The Federal Communications Commission should be reconsidered for full 
membership on the Air Coordinating Committee and should, in any event, 
contribute funds to the support of the components on which it regularly par- 
ticipates. 

The Federal Communications Commission now has membership on the Tech- 
nical Division, of which its member now serves as a Vice chairman. It is also 
represented on the Subcommittee on Aerodromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids 
(AGA), the Subcommittee on Airmen Qualifications (AMQ), the Subcommittee 
on Air Space, Rules of the Air, and Air Traffic Control (ASP), the Subcom- 
mittee on Aeronautical Communications and Electronic Aids (COM), and the 
Subcommittee on Search and Rescue (SAR). The Federal Communications 
Commission is also active in and has membership on the Air Traffic Control and 
Navigation Panel. 

The validity of FCC participation in these ACC components has been evaluated 
and the Commission has been found to have a major interest in the technical 
aspects of aviation. It is now somewhat handicapped by the lack of member- 
ship on the top Committee. Several instances in which the interest of the 
Commission in a pending item was overlooked were, in fact, encountered in the 
course of the survey. As one means of avoiding such oversights in the future, 
the secretariat is now treating the Commission as a full member in the distribu- 
tion of ACC documents. 

In May 1945, the Federal Communications Commission, -in a letter to the 
Chairman of the Air Coordinating Committee, indicated its interest in the work 
being carried on by the Committee and suggested that FCC be invited to attend 
meetings on an observer basis with the privilege of participating in the discus- 
sions. On June 26, 1945, the Air Coordinating Committee advised the Federal 
Communications Commission that it was not necessary for the Commission to 
be represented. The letter did state that the Committee would be glad to include 
a representative of the Commission on any subcommittee in which the Commis- 
sion would have an interest. In 1947 the Federal Communications Commission 
obtained membership in the Technical Division and its participation has since 
expanded to include the subeommittees and panels listed above. 

Because of the rebuff which it received in 1945 at a time when the substantial 
concern of the agency in aviation matters had not been fully revealed, the Com- 
mission has been reluctant to initiate a new request for full membership. The Air 
Coordinating Committee should, therefore, consider taking the initiative in in- 
viting the Federal Communications Commission to assume full membership, if 
such membership is determined by the Committee to be desirable. The invitation 
could be extended in the course of revising Executive Order 9781. 

The Federal Communications Commission makes no direct financial’ contribu- 
tion to the support of the Air Coordinating Committee or the Air Space Subcom- 
mittee. Regardless of what action is taken with respect to full membership, the 
Commission and any other Federal agencies regularly represented on a major 
component should be required to contribute to the support of the Air Coordinating 
Committee under an equitable formula. 

3. The scope and intensity of the Post Office Department’s participation in the 
Air Coordinating Committee have become so limited that its need for full mem- 
bership on the Committee should be reevaluated. 

The Post Office Department became a full member of the Air Coordinating 
Committee in March 1946, and is specifically listed in Executive Order 9781. The 
Department is represented on the Subcommittee on General ICAO Matters, the 
Economie Division, the Subcommittee on Aviation Information and Statistics, 
and the Legal Division. As a practical matter, the Department rarely takes part 
in the work of the Legal Division and the functions of the Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral ICAO Matters are of a largely administrative character involving little di- 
rect impact on the Post Office Department. Its representation on the Economic 
Division is passive, and. relatively few matters coming before this division or 
the Subcommittee on Aviation Information and Statistics warrant sustained par- 
ticipation by the Department. With the removal of its responsibility for subsidies, 
the justification for the full membership of the Post Office Department on ACC 
has been further diminished. 
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From time to time matters will arise in ACC in which the Post Office Depart- 
ment is directly concerned. However, these items may be sufficiently infrequent 
for the Department to adequately safeguard its interest by ad hoc voting partici- 
pation as now provided for by paragraph 1 (c) of Executive Order 9781. Some 
economies would be realized by the Post Office Department and the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee if, after study, it were decided that the Department should 
participate on an ad hoc basis instead of as a full member. 

4. The three military departments should continue to have individual member- 
ships in the Air Coordinating Committee but the Secretary of Defense should ar- 
range for appropriate coordination within the Defense Department in dealing 
with ACC matters. 

The Departments of the Air Force, Army, and Navy have individual member- 
ships on the Air Coordinating Committee. The Department of Defense is repre- 
sented on the Airport Use Panel and occasionally participates in the meetings of 
other components, but it does not have a membership on the Air Coordinating 
Committee. Shortly after the creation of the Department of Defense an attempt 
was made to replace the military departments on the top ACC by a Department of 
Defense membership. This effort was unsuccessful since the Department of De- 
fense was not prepared to come to grips with many of the problems taken up by 
ACC. In September 1950, the Air Force and the Navy were again designated as 
members of the Air Coordinating Committee, with the Air Force being made re- 
sponsible for representing the interests of the Department of Defense generally 
and for advising the Secretary of Defense of matters of interest to him. In 1952, 
the Department of the Army became a member of the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee. 

It would be undesirable at this time to seek to replace the direct membership 
of the military departments by a Department of Defense membership. However, 
there is considerable evidence that the Department of Defense needs to improve 
its internal arrangements for determining its interest in and its position on mat- 
ters coming before the Air Coordinating Committee. Reliance upon the Air 
Force to protect Defense interests when two other military departments are 
serving on the Committee has serious disadvantages. It is suggested that the De- 
partment of Defense consider the establishment of an Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Defense Committee on ACC Matters charged with assessing the Department of 
Defense’s concern with matters coming before the top ACC, its panels and di- 
visions, and with providing a medium for furnishing full advice and information 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

5. When the Secretary of Defense has an immediate interest in a matter com- 
ing before the Air Coordinating Committee he can and should be directly repre- 
sented on a voting basis in the appropriate component as provided for in para- 
graph 1 (c) of Executive Order 9781. 

The undesirability of regular membership on the part of the Department of 
Defense in the Air Coordinating Committee does not mean that the Secretary of 
Defense should not be directly represented by appropriate persons from his office 
when matters in which he has an immediate concern come before the Committee. 
As suggested in the case of the Post Office Department, the Secretary of Defense 
may, under an existing provision in Executive Order 9781, take part on an ad hoe 
basis with the right to vote whenever an item of substantial concern to the 
Department is on the agenda of an ACC component. The Office of the Secretary 
of Defense should also be included on the distribution list of such ACC papers 
as it may wish for its use and information. 

6. The participation of a White House assistant in the work of the Air 
Coordinating Committee on a liaison basis adds materially to the effectiveness 
of the Committee. 

During the present administration Mr. Charles Willis, an administrative assist- 
ant to. the President, has attended meetings of the Air Coordinating Committee 
and has taken a direct interest in such phases of its work as the preparation 
of the Civil Air Policy Report. It is the consensus of the secretariat and repre- 
sentatives of the agencies that the presence of an administrative assistant to the 
President enhances the standing of the Air Coordinating Committee and en- 
courages the members to make effective use of the Committee. Such a liaison 
relationship with the White House is also helpful in those instances in which 
the gravity of a matter or the inability of the agencies to agree makes it neces- 
sary to refer an issue to the President for decision. 

7. Regulatory commissions represented on the Air Coordinating Committee 
or its components cannot, of course, deprive parties at interest of the right of 
hearing and judgment on the facts as provided by law, but such commissions can, 
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and should, play a positive role in the Committee and engage in the freest pos- 
sible exchange of information with other participating agencies. 

From the first days of the Air Coordinating Committee, regulatory commis- 
sions participating in its work have been troubled by the implications of taking 
part in interagency decisions which might influence the subsequent exercise of 
regulatory or quasi-judicial powers. Elements of the aviation industry have 
also expressed concern lest a regulatory commission become prejudiced by taking 
part in the deliberations of the Air Coordinating Committee. There have also 
been a few instances in which a regulatory commission has agreed to one thing 
as a member of the ACC and failed to implement the agreement in specific cases 
that came before it. 

The preponderance of evidence indicates that both regulatory commissions and 
the Air Coordinating Committee have benefited from the active participation 
of the former. No better example could be provided than the current close coop- 
eration between the Subcommittee on Air Space and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on matters affecting the erection of television and radio towers. 
The Air Space Subcommittee considers the effect of each proposed tower upon 
the safe operation of aircraft and advises the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion of its determination. The individual licensee may at any time demand a 
full hearing before the Federal Communications Commission but, as a practical 
matter, the FCC has always supported the position taken by Federal aviation 
agencies and coordinated through the Air Space Subcommittee. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is a major participant in both the technical and 
economics aspects of ACC committee work and benefits substantially from this 
activity. 

8. The function of designating the Chairman of the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee should continue to be exercised by the President. 

Executive Order 9781 provides that the President shall designate the Chair- 
man of the Air Coordinating Committee from among the members. Since the 
issuance of that order in 1946, State Department, Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Department of Commerce members have held the chairmanship. The present 
Chairman is the Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, who also 
serves as the Commerce member of the Committee. 

There is strong sentiment among officials and staff of the participating agen- 
cies in favor of changing the present method of selecting a chairman. Advocates 
of a change are divided among those who favor rotation of the chairmanship, 
as is now done in several components of the Committee, and a chairman inde- 
pendent of the member agencies appointed by the President. 

The alternative methods of providing for a chairman have been evaluated 
and rejected for two reasons. First, the principal objections to the present ar- 
rangement can be dealt with by relatively simple measures and precautions. 
Second, the alternatives involve such serious questions and disadvantages as 
to discourage their use under present conditions, 

Rotation of the chairmanship is a mechanical approach which has left much to 
be desired in other interagency committees in which it has been used. Under 
it each member serves a term without regard to the scope of his agency’s inter- 
est or other relevant factors. The President is also deprived of the freedom to 
decide which official should head an interagency group charged with advising him 
on important policy matters, Rotation could, for all these reasons, do damage to 
the effectiveness and standing of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

An independent chairman, presumably serving in the Executive Office of the 
President, has been considered in the past in connection with a number of in- 
teragency committees and has usually been rejected. The difficulties involved 
in establishing a position with significant stature without undermining the status 
of the agencies or complicating lines of responsibility have generally been found 
insurmountable. A successfully operating interagency group like the Air Coor- 
dinating Committee has little to gain from such an untried device as an independ- 
ent chairman. 

The demands for a change in the method of selecting a chairman stem largely 
from fears that the chairing agency will come to dominate ACC to the point 
where the other members will be deprived of an equal voice in the decisions 
of the Committee. More specifically, there is apprehension lest the continued 
dsignation of Under Secretaries of Commerce for Transportation as chairmen 
will lead to such a hegemony that other agencies will be discouraged from fully 
utilizing the Committee. 

The equal status of all agencies serving on the Air Coordinating Committee is 
provided for in Executive Order 9781, which lodges no special powers in the 
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Chairman. The establishment of the management and steering. group recom- 
mended below should provide further assurance that each member agency will 
have equal authority both in the substantive and the facilitative aspects of the 
Committee’s work. Of course, it is manifest that among the obligations of the 
Chairman is to so serve as to leave no doubts as to the coordinate status of all 
members. 

9. The effectiveness of the Air Coordinating Committee could be improved sig- 
nificantly by the establishment of a management and steering group consisting of 
an alternate from each member agency. The group should be charged with 
such functions as: (1) consulting with the executive secretary in the scheduling 
of meetings of the Air Coordinating Committee and the determination of agendas 
for such meetings; (2) reviewing the effectiveness and procedures of divisions, 
panels, and subcommittees and working with the secretariat and component 
chairmen in correcting deficiencies; (3) assisting and guiding the secretariat in 
the discharge of its function; (4) reviewing annual budget estimates for ACC, 
and (5) developing solutions to any ACC management problems requiring atten- 
tion of a high-level group with an interest in all aspects of the committee. 

One of the most serious deficiencies in the organization of the Air Coordinating 
Committee is the lack of a competent management group capable of maintaining 
surveillance over the ACC components and the secretariat on behalf of the prin- 
cipal members. The principals are busy men of subcabinet rank who are able to 
give but brief time to the details of ACC operation and who cannot, refore, 
exercise effective supervision over a large number of components and the full- 
time secretariat. The secretariat is not in a position to supervise itself, nor can 
it be expected to exercise the authority required to come to grips with some of 
the problems raised by poorly functioning components. The Chairman of the Air 
Coordinating Committee is simply another busy principal. Moreover, any at- 
tempt on his part to exercise a greater degree of supervision over the Air Coor- 
dinating Committee would alarm other member agencies apprehensive of dom- 
ination of the Committee by the Chairman. 

The alternates are excellently suited to serve as a management and steering 
group because they have an across-the-board concern with the functioning of the 
Air Coordinating Committee; they are close to and have the confidence of the 
principal members; they tend to have a reasonably detailed knowledge of the 
Committee and its problems; and they are in assignments which permit them to 
devote a reasonable amount of time to the Committee. 

In the past, there have been periods in which the Executive Secretary has 
met regularly with the alternates to consider the planning of agendas for Air 
Coordinating Committee meetings and related matters. To this day, the alter- 
nates have the responsibility for approving ACC positions on ICAO matters, 
although this function has become perfunctory and is not fully understood by the 
alternates. In the preparation of the civil air policy report, the alternates pro- 
vided the personnel of the so-called special liaison group which reviewed policy 
papers developed by the divisions. There is considerable sentiment within the 
agencies for the establishment of a framework within which the alternates 
could, as a group, meet regularly with the executive secretary and take up mat- 
ters such as those listed in the recommendation. There is every reason to ex- 
pect that substantial improvements in ACC effectiveness would result from such 
meetings and that the work of the executive secretary would be greatly aided. 

The terms of reference for the management and steering group should be 
kept relatively simple and the meetings should be conducted on an informal 
basis. However, the chairman of the group should be carefully selected and 
should be drawn from an agency other than that providing the chairman for the 
Air Coordinating Committee. 

10. Each agency should assure that among its alternates is a person who 
has the qualifications and opportunity to contribute constructively to the suc- 
cess of the management and steering group. 

Under the current procedures of the Air Coordinating Committee, each mem- 
ber designates one or more alternates. As indicated in the discussion of the 
preceeding recommendation, most of the members have designated at least one 
alternate who is admirably equipped to serve as a member of the management 
and steering group. In the case of 1 or 2 agencies, however, the designated 
alternates do not seem to include a person in an immediate relationship to the 
principal or with a sufficiently broad interest in the matters coming before 
ACC to enable him to serve most effectively as a member of the proposed man- 
agement and steering group. Each agency should, to the extent necessary, 
make changes in or additions to its alternates to assure effective representation 
on the new group. 
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11. The Air Coordinating Committee and the ‘member agencies should re- 
evaluate agency participation in each of the components of the Committee with 
a view to adjusting membership in the divisions, panels, and subcommittees 
so as to best serve current needs and interests. In general, an agency should 
not seek membership, as contrasted to ad hoe participation, in a component in 
which it does not have a significant and continuing interest. 

Some waste of manpower and unnecessary increases in the size of ACC com- 
ponents have resulted from membership by agencies which have relatively little 
interest in the matters being considered. The Air Coordinating Committee 
could be made more effiecient and the cost of participation reduced if each agency 
would review the benefits which it is receiving from its participation in each 
of the divisions, panels and subcommittees'on which it is represented. When- 
ever, after such review, the agency finds that it does not have a sustained interest 
in the matters coming before the component, it should terminate its member- 
ship. Such discontinuance of regular membership in a component does not, of 
course, preclude an agency from taking part whenever a matter of genuine in- 
terest to it arises. 

12. The representative of an agency having a fully justified membership in 
a component of the Air Coordinating Committee, but lacking a significant in- 
terest in a particular matter under consideration, should feel free to abstain 
from voting and should exercise particular care not to protract discussion or to 
stand in the way of agreement. 

It frequently happens that a matter coming before an ACC component does 
not directly concern an agency which has a fully justified regular membership. 
In those cases, the representative of the agency should feel under no obliga- 
tion either to attend the portion of the meeting in which the item is being dis- 
cussed or to take an active part should he be present. On the other hand, the 
represenative of an agency lacking a direct interest should not be bound to 
silence. It often happens that a disinterested member of a component is able 
tc contribute to the quality of decisions arrived at. However, when the dis- 
interested member has made his point of view known to the agencies with a 
direct concern, he should be content to let those agencies arrive at their own 
conclusions and not press for acceptance of his personal preferences. 

13. To be fully effective, the Air Coordinating Committee should have mem- 
bers of a sub-Cabinet rank, and these members should take an affirmative interest 
in the work of the Committee. 

The present representation on the Air Coordinating Committee from agencies 
having a voting membership is drawn entirely from officials of sub-Cabinet rank. 
Moreover, some of these Assistant Secretaries and Board members attend the 
meetings of the Air Coordinating Committe with reasonable regularity. While it 
is true that attendance at such metings constitutes an additional duty for officials 
already heavily burdened with other assignments, it is absolutely essential to the 
success and effectiveness of the Air Coordinating Committee that the principal 
members continue to be drawn from the Sub-Cabinet level. However, the mere 
listing as members of officials sufficiently high in their agencies is not sufficient. 
For ACC to reach its full potential, the principal members must regard the Com- 
mittee as a useful aid in carrying out their aviation responsibilities, and must take 
a positive interest in assuring that the Air Coordinating Committee is utilized 
whenever it is the appropriate instrumentality. 

14. Attendance at meetings of the top Air Coordinating Committee should be 
curtailed to the minimum number of persons actually needed to dispose of the 
business at hand. 

Three meetings of the Air Coordinating Committee were observed in the course 
of the survey. The first was attended by about 35 persons, the second by 30, 
and the third by 25. The last meetings had agenda largely or wholly limited 
to principal item. 

These meetings had a relatively small attendance of principals, the number 
present being 3 (including 2 nonvoting members), 4 (including 1 nonvoting mem- 
ber), and 1, respectively. The other persons in attendance were alternates, 
agency liaison officers, division members, technical staff or secretariat. It is, of 
course, to be hoped that among the improvements in ACC operations will be a more 
regular attendance of principals, but the question might be put as to the effect of 
so many onlookers upon both the attendance and the manner of participation of 
principals. It is not unreasonable to assume that many things which the princi- 
pals might be willing to say in a smaller meeting, or one limited to themselves, 
will not be broadcast to a room full of assorted observers. Moreover, such large 
meetings waste man-hours and detract from the businesslike atmosphere which 
should prevail. 
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In the past, ACC has occasionally excluded all persons except principals and a 
few others whose presence was specifically requested by their principals. This 
was last done early in 1954 in connection with the selection of a new executive 
secretary. 

It would be desirable in the future for meetings to be limited to principals, al- 
ternates attending for principals, essential secretariat staff, and possibly one 
additional individual requested by the principal. The standard representation of 
an agency for a meeting would thus be held to two. There should, of course, be a 
procedure under which industry representatives and specialists can be brought in 
to be heard or to give support in the discussion of a particular item, but this 
does not require that such persons sit in the conference room throughout the 
meeting. Some personnel of both the agencies and the ACC staff benefit from ob- 
serving proceedings, but these benefits are not sufficient to offset the disadvantages 
of attendance at meetings where their presence is not required. 

15. The chairman and the members of the divisions, panels, and subcommittees 
of the Air Coordinating Committee should be officials of rank commensurate with 
the functions involved ; they should be able to attend meetings regularly ; and they 
should take a positive responsibility for the success of the components on which 
they serve. 

Just as the effectiveness of top ACC is dependent upon the regular and pur- 
poseful participation of sub-Cabinet officers so each component is dependent for its 
success upon the suitability of its members. With respect to the divisions, it is 
essential that members be of bureau chief or equivalent rank in the civil agen- 
cies, and that members from the military departments have the rank and organi- 
zational standing to represent their departments in the resolution of major policy 
and program matters. Subcommittee members should be drawn from the appro- 
priate technical level and should be individuals with the qualifications required to 
understand and constructively participate in subcommittee discussions. Not in- 
frequently, representatives serving on a component fail to attend regularly or are 
conspicuously unequipped to serve effectively. Each agency needs to take addi- 
tional steps to assure that its representatives are qualified and participate faith- 
fully. 

16. The rapid turnover of members of the components of the Air Coordinating 
Committee creates a continuing problem of orienting newcomers. The orienta- 
tion should be facilited by the preparation of suitable informational materials. 

The terms of reference governing the functioning of the ACC are found in 
widely scattered documents, many of which are unknown to persons newly ap- 
pointed to membership. Moreover, informal rules of participation which add 
to the effectiveness of a member have never been converted to writing and have 
to be absorbed by newcomers through experience. It would be helpful if the 
Air Coordinating Committee, through its secretariat, would prepare some general 
orientation materials for the instruction and guidance of new members and 
supplement these general materials with specific information relating to the 
functions and operations of particular components. 

17. The three budgets of the Air Cordinating Committee should be consolidated 
and consideration should be given to determining the share of the unified budget 
to be contributed by each agency on the basis of the number of major components 
on which it holds membership. 

Each agency having membership on the Air Coordinating Committee con- 
tributes to an overall budget from which most of the activities of the Committee 
and its components are financed. However, certain agencies contribute also to 
separate budgets maintained for the Airport Use Panel and the Air Space, Rules 
of the Air and Air Traffic Control Subcommittee, respectively. For the 1955 fiseal 
year, the approved budget for the Air Coordinating Committee is $119,790; for 
the same year, the budget for the Airport Use Panel is $15,654; and that for the 
Air Space Subcommittee is $38,630. Thus, the total current budget of the Air 
Coordinating Committee is $174,074. 

The separate budgets for the Air Space Subcommittee and the Airport Use 
Panel have their origin in the fact that the predecessors of both these components 
existed prior to being brought into the ACC framework. The separate budgets 
were continued partly because not all agencies with ACC membership took part 
in the two specialized components. 

The separate budgets no longer serve a useful purpose and they tend to create 
confusion as to the true cost of the Air Coordinating Committee. It is now the 
practice to divide each of these budgets into equal shares, with each participat- 
ing voting agency contributing its portion. Once a unified budget is established, 
it would be preferable to develop a formula under which each agency share can 
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be determined on the basis of the number of major ACC components in which it 
has a full membership. For budgetary purposes, it would appear sufficient to 
eonsider as major components the Air Cordinating Committee itself, the Techni- 
cal Division, the Air Space Subcommittee, the Air Traffic Control and Navigation 
Panel, the Economic Division, the Legal Division, and the Airport Use Panel. 
Under such a formula, an agency having membership on all 7 components would 
make a maximum contribution, while an agency represented on but 2 or 3 would 
support a substantially smaller portion of the total ACC budget. 

18, The member agencies should place plans, programs, or contemplated actions 
which require interagency coordination before the Air Coordinating Committee 
prior to entering into commitments or undertaking expenditures of funds which 
might stand in the way of coordinated interagency action. 

The recent experience of the Airport Use Panel, which eventually led to a de- 
mand for modified terms of reference, and the difficulties encountered in reach- 
ing agreement on certain elements of the common system, graphically establish 
the importance of matters of interagency concern being taken up and resolved 
before any single agency proceeds to a point where it finds it difficult to accom- 
modate its actions to the needs of other affected agencies. Strict adherence to 
this guideline will make it possible for the Air Coordinating Committee to limit 
the scope of interagency conflicts and will occasionally save substantial sums 
which would otherwise be misdirected. 

19. Hach member agency should review its use of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee for the consideration of bilateral matters, and Executive Order 9781 should 
be revised to authorize the disposition of purely bilateral items outside of the 
Air Cordinating Committee. 

Executive Order 9781 charges the Air Coordinating Committee withiexamining 
“aviation problems affecting more than one participating agency.” Since the 
issuance of the order, a number of bilateral matters have come to be dealt with 
outside of the Committee by the two agencies directly concerned. 

There is every reason why matters involving only two agencies should be 
dispesed of through the relatively simple method of bilateral discussions. It 
is not to the advantage of any ACC component to have the time of its members 
consumed by matters in which the majority have little or no interest. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the Dxecutive order be revised to make it clear that 
agencies are not bound to use the ACC for the resolution of problems affecting 
but two agencies. Concurrently, each agency should review matters which seem 
to concern only itself and one other agency to determine whether or not they 
should be taken up outside of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

A word of caution is needed in connection with this recommendation. No 
matter should be regarded as purely bilateral unless the agencies involved have 
substantial evidence that this is the case. Consultation with the secretariat, or 
an announcement to the appropriate component of an intenion to proceed bi- 
laerally, will often be desirable before an agency can safely conclude that direct 
negotiations with another agency are desirable. Attempts to treat matters 
of multiagency concern on a bilateral basis can be embarrassing and costly to 
all concerned and can undermine the effectiveness of the AOC. 

20. The Air Coordinating Committee should not attempt final coordination 
of the views of the executive branch on draft legislation proposed to be presented 
to the Congress, nor should it seek to coordinate agency reports on legislation 
before the Congress; but in connection with the implementing of international 
conventions and some domestic problems, the Committee can appropriately take 
a more active part in the development of draft legislation. 

Several years ago, the Air Coordinating Committee became deeply involved in 
the coordination of positions of the executive branch on aviation legislation. 
There was a belief among some members of the Committee and the secretariat 
that ACC could provide such coordination in lieu of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and this view had some support in the Congress. Consequently, ACC began to 
receive requests from congressional committees for its views and ACC responded 
with its comments. About the same time, efforts were being made to give the 
ACC statutory functions ,or at least statutory recognition. 

The dangers to the Air Coordinating Committee from becoming an agency 
in direct communication with Congress were eventually perceived, and the 
Committee ceased attempting to coordinate the reports of member agencies on 
pending bills. At the present time, ACC is strongly opposed to involvement in 
legislative coordination. In fact, there is evidence that the pendulum has swung 
so far that it is neglecting opportunities to develop legislation when it is the most 
appropriate mechanism to do so. 
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One example of a need to develop legislation is provided by the Mortgage 
Convention, ratified by the United States in 1949. Legislation to implement this 
convention within the United States was not needed at first because few other 
nations joined in ratification. The recent ratifications by Pakistan, Norway, and 
Brazil have brought the problem of implementation to the fore, and it is hard to 
conceive of.a more suitable group to draft legislation in this area than ACC’s 
Legal Division. 

In the domestic field, an example of a potentially useful ACC role in developing 
legislation is provided by the work of the Economic Division’s Subcommittee on 
Facilitation of Civil. Aviation. This group has been drafting legislation to 
facilitate the admission into the United States of technica! and supervisory 
personnel of foreign air carriers. Progress on completing coordination of a 
draft was delayed by reluctance on the part of an agency represented on the 
subcommittee to giving its views without a request from the Bureau of the 
Budget. It does not seem inappropriate for an ACO subcommittee to act as a 
drafting group for legislation involving aviation. Certainly, such activity is 
consistent with the Bureau of the Budget’s Circular No, A-19, revised, as long 
as coordination through an interagency group does not prevent the direct trans- 
mittal to the Bureau of the Budget of the views of individual agencies at such 
time as they are requested. 

21. As a general rule, matters originating in the divisions, panels, or sub- 
committees should not be placed on the agenda of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee until there has been full consideration and maximum resolution of issues 
in the subordinate components. 

For the principal members of the Air Coordinating Committee to be in the 
best position to deal with a matter coming from a lower component, the issues and 
supporting factual data need to be defined and stated in a manner which per- 
mits high-level, but largely nontechnical officials to arrive at a decision. When 
items placed before the Air Coordinating Committee are not in such form, the 
result is delayed action and dissatisfaction with the Committee on the part of the 
principal members. On the whole, the materials now being presented to the 
Committee do conform to this guideline, but there have been several instances 
in recent months in which a matter not ready for definitive ACC action has 
appeared on the agenda. 

Consultation between the Executive Secretary and the proposed management 
and steering group, aS recommended above, should help assure that the matters 
taken up by the top Committee are in shape for action. 

The same rule applicable to the top committee also applies to the divisions. 
Subcommittees and working groups have, from time to time, placed before the 
divisions papers which were not thoroughly thought out and coordinated at the 
working level. Any subcommittee, working group, ad hoc committee, or other 
component can contribute to the effectiveness of the Air Coordinating Committee 
by doing its work completely before referring a paper to a division or panel. 

22. When a matter cannot be resolved at a lower level, it should be promptly 
placed on the agenda of the component occupying the next higher position in the 
Air Coordinating Committee hierarchy. 

If anything is more harmful to the Air Coordinating Committee than having 
incompletely considered items placed on its agenda, it is to have matters which 
require action bottlenecked by a subordinate component. Such failures to act 
are caused by (1) ineffective committee work stemming from a weak chairman, 
inadequate membership, or poor secretariat support, (2) overloading of a 
committee, or (3) futile efforts to reach an unattainable unanimity. 

The first two of the reasons for failure to act can be remedied following the 
reevaluation of subordinate components recommended in this report. Delays 
caused by a reluctance to move without unanimity are based upon either a mis- 
understanding of the ground rules for ACC or an excessive deference toward a 
participating agency or its representative. Unanimity is required for ACC 
decisions, it is true, but a failure to agree at the lower levels should simply call 
eall for a referral of the matter to the next higher component—with, of course, 
the issues clearly stated and the supporting documentation. It is a common 
weakness of interagency committees to wallow in indecision in the face of dissent 
or to seek agreement by watering down a decision to a disastrously inadequate 
common denominator. The ACC hierarchy provides a means of minimizing such 
shortcomings and should, therefore, be more fully and promptly utilized to force 
decisions in matters requiring action. 

23. The unanimity rule which now governs all components of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee should be retained. 
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The preceding recommendation dealt with the importance of referring to 
higher components matters which cannot be resolved at lower levels in the Air 
Coordinating Committee. It is sometimes suggested that the Air Coordinating 
Committee would be more effective if decisions could be arrived at by a majority 
vote. Action by a vote of the majority is appropriate for boards or commissions 
with statutory powers. However, a majority vote in ACC has little meaning if, 
among the dissenters, is a member from an agency which must be relied upon 
in the implementation of a decision. Thus, the unanimity rule simply recognizes 
the facts of life of an interagency committee which depends upon the voluntary 
action of its members. As a practical matter, the full utilization of the hierarchy 
established by ACC will, as pointed out in the discussion of the preceding 
recommendation, often make it possible to resolve a matter encountering disagree- 
ment at the lower levels. 

If the unanimity rule prevents a decision on an important matter in the top 
ACC, the Committee can and should refer the issue to the President for a decision. 
Such referrals should, however, take place only after the Secretary or Board of 
each affected member agency has received a report of the disagreement and has 
eoncluded that Presidential action is required. Disagreements affecting only 
two agencies should normally be taken to the President by a responsible agency 
head, not by ACC as an entity. 

24. The informal action procedure for obtaining agency concurrences without 
formal meetings is a useful means of expediting decisions on matters coming 
before ACC components. 

Many of the papers considered in the Air Coordinating Committee are disposed 
of at the division or ACC level by informal action ; i. e., by referral of the pertinent 
documents to the member agencies for approval or disapproval. Within the 
agencies, informal action papers are circulated in accordance with the subject 
matter and the component of ACC involved. In those instances in which no 
significant dissents are voiced by the member agencies, the paper is considered 
approved by the Air Coordinating Committee. Although there are certain risks 
that perfunctory action by agencies or errors in the distribution of informal 
action documents could lead to a false assumption of unanimity, the savings of 
time fully justify the continuation of the informal action procedure under 
adequate procedural safeguards. 

25. The authority to take final action on matters coming before the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee should be delegated selectively and only when the status 
of a component or the character of its functions so warrants. 

To reduce the number of items coming before the top ACC, the divisions, the 
Airport Use Panel, the Air Navigation and Traffic Control Panel, and certain sub- 
committees have been granted the authority to take final action on pending papers. 
The more extensive this delegation, the smaller the number of items which must 
be acted upon by the higher levels within ACC. 

There is little agreement among persons participating in ACC as to the degree 
to which final action authority should be delegated. The argument in favor of 
further delegations contends that if all the subcommittees could dispose of mat- 
ters on a final action basis, the work of the divisions would be reduced. Those 
opposing further delegations of final action authority hold that the members 
of most of the subcommittees occupy such subordinate positions within their 
agencies that they are not equipped to enter into final commitments. There is 
sufficient substance in the opposing argument to require that the burden of proof 
be on the readiness of the subcommittees to receive final action authority. In 
cases such as the Subcommittee on Aviation Meteorology, on which the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau and the principal weather officers of the Air Force and Navy 
serve, final action authority is clearly appropriate. Such authority is also 
justified in connection with the Airspace Subcommittee because of the extremely 
large number of specific technical determinations which it makes in the course of 
its work. 

The delegation of final action authority to some of the subcommittees of the 
Technical and Economic Divisions under present circumstances could either 
hamper their work or lead to decisions being made which one or more of the 
participating agencies would later be compelled to repudiate. That this is not an 
academic consideration is demonstrated by the number of recent instances in 
which the Technical Division has made major changes in positions unanimously 
recommended by subcommittees. It is true that the members of the subcommittees 
could be directed to take no positions which have not been thoroughly cleared 
with their agencies, but the effect of such an approach could be to engender a 
rigidity in positions taken which would prevent or seriously delay adjustment 
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and compromise. It would seem more prudent to give the subcommittees a some- 
what freer rein, and to assure the acceptability of their decisions by review at 
the division level. 

26. The Air Coordinating Committee cannot compel member agencies to imple- 
ment its decisions. These agencies should, therefore, arrange individually to 
assure that implementation does take place or that the Committee is advised of 
obstacles which justify reconsideration of a decision. 

One of the criticisms of the Air Coordinating Committee is that it has, on 
occasion, failed to implement its decisions. Such criticism cannot appropri- 
ately be leveled against the Committee for it neither has, nor should have, manda- 
tory powers over its member agencies. It is nonetheless true that in the long 
run the standing and effectiveness of the Air Coordinating Committee will be 
strongly influenced by the seriousness with which participating agencies carry 
out their roles in the implementation of the decisions in which they take part. 
The most satisfactory approach would thus seem to be for each agency to estab- 
lish the internal procedures required to advise appropriate officials of the Air 
Goensinndng Committee’s decisions and to follow up on actions taken pursuant 
thereto. 

27. Additional measures are needed to assure that classified information and ad- 
ministratively confidential matters coming before the Air Coordinating Committee 
are protected against breaches or unnecessary dissemination. 

Agencies desiring to coordinate aviation matters involving a high classification, 
or which are particularly sensitive from an administrative standpoint, have been 
inclined to avoid full or sufficiently early utilization of the Air Coordinating 
Committee because of their misgivings as to the extent to which such informa- 
tion would be safeguarded. The fact that members of ACC components, liaison 
officers, and many industry representatives have received security clearances, 
does not dispose of the problem. The safeguarding of classified or sensitive in- 
formation also requires that the number of persons having access to that informa- 
tion be held to the absolute minimum. ACC procedures have almost guaranteed 
a wider dissemination of classified or sensitive information than that required 
to assure interagency coordination. 

The Air Coordinating Committee should, therefore, establish special arrange- 
ments under which any agency may feel free to place classified or administra- 
tively delicate information before an appropriate component of ACC and with 
full assurance that disclosure will be held to the minimum required to achieve 
coordination. This can be done by authorizing each agency to introduce matters 
within ACC on a “controlled” basis. The agency with primary interest, or that 
taking the initiative, should have positive control over determining what agencies 
would be represented on the component taking up the matter and should be free 
to specify the distribution of papers bearing on the item. This would mean that 
the appropriate subcommittee, working group, or ad hoc committee would be 
limited to agencies believed to have a direct interest, and the normal distribution 
of papers through agency liaison officers would be replaced by a limited circula- 
tion of pertinent documents to the actual members of the working group. The 
agency with a major interest, or the group considering a controlled item, should 
also be authorized to place the matter directly on the agenda of a division or the 
top ACC, and to require that access to the documents involved be limited to the 
members of the reviewing component. 

A completely adequate procedure for reassuring agencies that the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee is an appropriate mechanism for considering classified or 
administratively confidential papers will require additional refinements and 
adjustments in the light of experience. However, the two basis principles of 
controlled participation and controlled distribution of documents, both to be 
determined by the initiating agency, would seem to be the essential foundations 
of a satisfactory system. 

28. The Air Coordinating Committee should establish procedures and controls 
— distribution of documents to the minimum required for efficient conduct. 
of its work. 

The number of documents produced by the Air Coordinating Committee and 
its components is a source of surprise, if not amazement, to virtually everyone 
who comes into contact with the Committee. A study of the number of copies 
of documents distributed during the 1954 fiscal year revealed that the total was 
145,000. The Department of Commerce received nearly 40,000 copies, the Air 
Force over 17,000, the Civil Aeronautics Board over 13,000, the Navy nearly 
13,000, the Coast Guard over 10,000, the Department of State and Department 
of Army about 7,000 each, and the industry recipients about 8,000. While at 
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first glance the volume of documents produced and distributed may appear ex- 
eessive, there is little question but that most of the papers are generated as a 
necessary result of committee work. The secretariat, agency liaison officers, 
and to the extent required, the management and steering group should, however, 
establish procedures to keep distribution lists current. 

On September 21, 1954, the executive secretary requested the members of the 
secretariat to make a study of the list of persons receiving copies of ACC publi- 
eations in addition to the designated members and alternates of components. 
Secretaries are also to be informed of requests upon the Document Section for 
copies of papers on a regular basis. This is a desirable procedure, but it needs 
to be supplemented by periodic reviews of document distribution lists both by 
the secretariat and by the participating agencies. 

28. The work of components of the Air Coordinating Committee would be 
facilitated if agencies planning to propose substantial changes in pending papers 
would give the appropriate secretary sufficient advance notice to permit duplica- 
tion and distribution of the changes prior to the meeting. 

The survey revealed instances in which the work of a division or subcommittee 
was delayed by an agency introducing papers containing important changes or 
substitutions which had not been received or studied by the other participants 
in advance of the meeting. Such a procedure is natural in working groups 
developing drafts for later review by higher compunents, but at the subcommittee 
and higher levels, members are often guided by positions taken by their agencies 
on the basis of documents previously distributed. It is only natural that mem- 
bers of such components are often reluctant to give their blessing to substantive 
changes of which they were unaware until the meeting. 

Admittedly, the urgency of a particular situation may prevent adequate notice 
and advance distribution of proposed changes, but agencies should make every 
effort to arrive at their positions in time to enable the component’s secretary to 
put relevant additional documents in the hands of the other participants. 

30. The State Department should continue to exercise its final authority over 
the size of delegations sent by the United States to international aviation meet- 
ings, but the Department should make further efforts to accommodate the rec- 
ommendations of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Under procedures now in effect the State Department exercises final authority 
over (1) whether or not the United States shall participate in an international 
aviation meeting, and (2) the number of persons to be included in the United 
States delegation. Since the United States is very active in international avia- 
tion matters, it virtually always attends meetings in which it has a discernible 
interest. However, there has been some friction between the State Department 
and other members of the Air Coordinating Committee over the number of 
persons to be included in United States delegations. 

The State Department is responsible for deciding how the limited appropria- 
tions for participation in international conferences can best be used to advance 
the interests of the United States. The Department therefore takes the position 
that it must limit the size of delegations to international aviation meetings so 
as to assure that money will be available for conferences in other fields of 
foreign affairs. While admitting that the State Department does have a 
problem, many members of the Air Coordinating Committee and its components 
contend that State is not technically qualified to decide how many delegates 
will be required adequately to represent the United States in meetings concerned 
with international aviation. 

There is substantial evidence that in the early years of PICAO and ICAO 
membership, the United States sent delegations of such size that they could be 
justified only on the basis of the training which the participants received. 
Certainly, more persons were sent than the immediate need to represent the 
Nation’s interests required. On the other hand, the number of international 
aviation meetings has declined markedly in recent years. Technical meetings 
under the ICAO Air Navigation Commission have, for example, been reduced 
from 15 in 1948 to 3 in 1953. Moreover, the size of the delegations has been 
cut down. 

The third North Atlantic regional air navigation meeting which began on 
October 5, 1954, involved disagreement between the State Department and the 
Air Coordinating Committee as to the size of the delegation. The State De- 
partment insisted on a delegation of 15 members, while the Air Coordinating 
Committee was unable to recommend less than 16 members. The State De- 
partment refused to increase the number on the delegation. The gap between 
the ACC and State determinations was finally resolved by the decision of the 
Coast Guard to send one member of the delegation at its expense. 
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The uneasy equilibrium created by conflicts in the points of view and re- 
sponsibilities of the State Department and the Air Coordinating Committee 
as a whole cau be maintained with a minimum of friction only by reasonableness 
on the part of all concerned. As the agency with the statutory authority, the 
State Department should avoid arbitrary action and should utilize ACC to 
achieve maximum agreement on matters relating to United States delegations to 
international aviation conferences. 

31. The Air Coordinating Committee and its secretariat should improve the 
scheduling of work on United States positions for ICAO meetings so as to 
complete position papers reasonably in advance of deadlines. 

It is almost the usual situation for a delegation to an international meeting 
to have to wait until the last minute for its instructions. Occasionally, the 
position papers will be in final shape a day or two before a eonference, but 
often the delegation is handed its instructions as it boards a departing plane 
or receives them by mail after arrival. Because there are often last-minute 
crises, some of which require meetings of the ACC, and because critical questions 
should not be decided without full consideration, the tendency for the develop- 
ment of positions to drag on is both nerve racking and potentially injurious 
to the interests of the United States. 

Of course, it is not easy to schedule preparatory work in the face of 
competing priorities, but a greater effort should be made to set and adhere to 
timetables which will assure that most positions are agreed to well in advance 
of the starting date of international meetings. 

32. The Air Coordinating Committee provides a mechanism for periodie 
reviews of civil air policy, but the findings and recommendations derived from 
such surveys will reflect many compromises and will tend to emphasize policies 
which the participating Federal agencies are prepared to propose and implement. 

The recent survey of civil air policy undertaken by the Air Coordinating 
Committee at the request of the President culminated in May 1954 in the 
release of a report substantially coneurred in by all the participating agencies. 
The attainment of a virtually unanimous report dealing with many controversial 
areas of civil aviation policy was possible only because numerous compromises 
were accepted and certain particularly stubborn problems were sidestepped. 
While many of the persons who were closely associated with the preparation of 
the report acknowledged that a certain amount of watering down took place, they 
also feel that the survey was worth while for two reasons. First, it required 
each of the principal members of the Air Coordinating Committee and their staffs 
to focus attention on virtually the entire range of civil aviation policy and, 
second, because the final produet was one which the participating agencies were 
prepared to accept and implement. There is every reason to believe that the 
Air Coordinating Committee could be profitably used for such reviews at in- 
tervals in the future as a means of forcing the aviation agencies of the executive 
branch to reexamine the policies by which they are being guided. 

Dissatisfactions with the civil air policy report stem largely from the feeling 
that the document failed to promote new ideas or to rally public opinion behind 
urgent aviation problems, There is disappointment that the report lacks some of 
the characteristics of the reports of the President’s Air Policy Commission of 
1947 and the President’s Airport Commission of 1952. It is certainly true that 
the Air Coordinating Committee will not review civil air policy questions with 
the detachment and with the willingness to recommend novel and imaginative 
solutions often expected of a temporary advisory commission drawn largely from 
persons not responsible for implementation. It should be recognized that a policy 
review by an interageney committee and advisory study by a non-Government 
group have different purposes and settings. Both should be used in accordance 
with the demands of particular situations and with an appreciation of their 
limitations. 

B. COMPONENTS OF THE AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Prior to a discussion of specific recommendations relating to the status, 
organization, or methods of operation of individual components, a few general 
observations are in order. 

The number of components functioning under the Air Coordinating Committee 
almost inevitably produces questions as to the need for so many standing units. 
The urge to streamline ACC by simply abolishing every component which is not 
meeting regularly or produeing a comforting list of citable achievements becomes 
strong. Such a course would not, however, assure improvements in the Air 
Coordinating Committee. In fact, it eould disrupt relationships and break down 
divisions of labor of real value to the committee. 
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In this survey, the approach taken is to recommend abolition of those com- 
ponents which have clearly outlived their usefulness or whose residual or poten- 
tial functions can be assured by other components with more viable missions. 
Becaues none of the relatively inactive subcommittees has a full-time secretary 
or entails other significant administrative costs, there is virtually no expense 
involved in mere existence. On the other hand, a known membership and estab- 
lished terms of reference make it possible for a subcommittee to move quickly 
and with a minimum of organizational preliminaries when a problem arises in 
its field. Therefore, potential as well as present usefulness and the merits of 
alternative arrangements should be weighed along with present activity before 
a decision is made as to the future status of a subcommittee or other standing 
component. 

1. The ACC Advisory Panel should be abolished. 

The ACC Advisory Panel consists of 14 private citizens with a background and 
interest in aviation matters. The Chairman of the Air Coordinating Committee 
also serves as the chairman of the panel, and secretariat services are provided by 
the executive secretary of the Air Coordinating Committee. The Advisory Panel 
held its last meeting as a group on September 18, 1951. Although individual mem- 
bers of the panel are, from time to time, consulted by staff of the Air Coordinating 
Committee, the ACC itself has made no recent use of the panel. As a general 
practice, it would seem to be preferable for the individual agencies of the Air 
Coordinating Committee to obtain advice from suitable individuals outside the 
Government and not for the ACC as an entity to have an advisory panel. Ifa 
situation should arise in which the Air Coordinating Committee finds it desirable 
to solicit advice from a group of private citizens, it should establish an ad hoc 
committee for this purpose with its membership determined by the nature of the 
subject matter to be dealt with. Certainly there is nothing from past experience 
with the present advisory panel which would indicate that such a formally con- 
stituted group with a fixed membership will have any substantial future utility. 

2. The ACC Industry Advisory Panel should be abolished. 

The Industry Advisory Panel held its last meeting on July 18, 1952, when it 
took part in a joint meeting with the Air Coordinating Committee to discuss the 
report of the President’s Airport Commission. The panel has been unsuccessful 
because of the lack of common interest on the part of the various industry mem- 
bers. Moreover, alternative arrangements for representation of industry on 
ACC and its components have rendered the concept of a panel obsolete and indi- 
cate beyond any reasonable doubt that the panel should disappear from the 
scene. It is not expected that there will be much in the way of industry objection 
to the formal abolition of a unit so lacking in usefulness. 

8. The ACC Subcommittee on the Chicago Convention should be abolished. 

This subcommittee, which was actively concerned for several years with the 
development of positions on proposed amendments to the Chicago convention, has 
held no meetings since 1951. At the present time, there is little likelihood that 
any problem requiring consideration by this subcommittee will emerge. Once 
the subcommittee is abolished, any matters which might arise within its present 
field of responsibility can be dealt with by the Legal Division or the Subcom- 
mittee on General ICAO Matters. 

4. The Aircraft Claimant Division should be abolished and its functions trans- 
ferred to an Aircraft Claimant Subcommittee in the proposed Economic and 
Resources Division. 

During the period of active remobilization following the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict, the Aircraft Claimant Division was charged with important 
functions related to civil aviation requirements and the determination of pro- 
grams covering essential civil air carrier needs. With the passage of time and 
the alleviation of shortages of aircraft components, the division has become less 
active and is now concerned largely with a quarterly review of the air carrier 
aircraft production program. Status as a division is no longer warranted by its 
scope of responsibility, the gravity of the problems dealt with, or the character 
of its membership. As a subcommittee of an economic and resources division, 
its present membership could be retained on a standby basis available for the 
consideration of any problem within its field which might arise in the future. 

5. The Economic Division has fallen short of its potential and should be recon- 
stituted as an economic and resources division. 

There are few matters coming before the Air Coordinating Committee which 
are so complex and which are so urgently in need of solution as those in the fields 
of economic policy. This was clearly demonstrated during the preparation of the 
civil air policy report when a majority of the papers were developed under the 
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Economic Division. Except in periods of unusual pressure, such as that created 
by the President’s request for a survey of civil air policy, the Economic Division 
has been unable to come to grips with, or to achieve a resolution of, most of the 
problems falling within its field of activity. The disappointing record of the di- 
vision is partially attributable to the reluctance of the agencies to place questions 
of economic policy before it even when a need for coordination exists. It is also 
true however, that the division has proved unable to act on many of the problems 
referred to it. Some of the subcommittees and standing working groups have 
been toying with important questions of economic coordination for long periods 
without generating documents or proposals on which the division can take action, 

It is to be hoped that, with the addition of responsibility for coordinating air- 
craft claimant and related aircraft manufacturing matters, the Economic Division 
will be so reconstituted as to (1) encourage the member agencies to more fully 
utilize its facilities, and (2) establish machinery and procedures to force prompt 
action on problems coming before the division. The proposed management and 
steering group, the secretariat, and the reorganized divisions should make a 
systematic review of matters now deadlocked in the division for the purpose of 
expediting action. 

6. The type and rank of membership on the Hconomic and Resources Division 
should be such as to enable it to deal effectively with the complex issues that 
should receive consideration by the division. 

In the process of replacing the present Hconomic Division with an economic 
and resources division, each agency should reappraise its membership with a 
view to placing on the new division representatives whose standing in their 
agencies and whose qualifications will permit them to play a constructive part in 
the work of the division. Each of the members designated should be willing to 
devote the unusually close attention to the work of the new division required to 
get it off on the right foot and to acquire the reputation needed to encourage full 
utilization by the member agencies. 

7. The Subcommittee on Facilitation of Civil Aviation needs to be strengthened 
both in terms of membership and agency support if it is to advance aviation facili- 
tation as an important element in the foreign economic program of the United 
States. 

The Facilitation Subcommittee of the present Economic Division includes in 
its membership representatives from nonaviation agencies such as the Justice 
Department, Agriculture Department, and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, since these agencies have the responsibility for administering the 
health, quarantine, and immigration laws involved in the facilitation of border 
crossings by aircraft. In fact, it is upon these agencies, together with the Treas- 
ury Department, that the Air Coordinating Committee must largely depend for 
the success of its facilitation efforts. 

The action agencies on the Facilitation Subcommittee have often been repre- 
sented by subordinate personnel whose effectiveness in advancing facilitation 
measures has been disappointing. Recently, in an effort to stimulate the facilita- 
tion program, the assistant to the President signed a letter to the heads of 
agencies represented on the subcommittee stressing that they should adopt and 
support aviation facilitation as an important element in the United States for- 
eign economic program. If this letter is to have full effect, the agencies involved 
must participate on the Facilitation Subcommittee with greater energy and de- 
votion to its purposes than has been the case to date. 

8. The other subcommittees and:standing working groups of the Economic 
Division need to be reviewed by the reconstituted Economic and Resources 
Division with a view to reappraising the need for each and assuring that each 
has the status and terms of reference required to best perform its functions. 

In addition to the Subcommittee on Facilitation of International Civil Aviation 
discussed under the preceeding recommendation, the Economic Division con- 
tains a subcommittee on international aviation facilities and a subcommittee on 
aviation information and statistics. The first of these subcommittees is charged 
with a mixture of technical and economic problems. No conclusion has been 
drawn as to the appropriateness of retaining this subcommittee under the pro- 
posed Economic and Resources Division. This decision should be made at such 
time as the new division is established and the scope of its responsibilities con- 
sidered. The Aviation Information and Statistics Subcommittee is relatively 
inactive, but its field of responsibility is sufficient to appear to justify a con- 
tinuing standing group in this area. 

The Economic Division also has six standing working groups concerned with 
the economics of air navigation facilities, international airmail, multilateral 
agreements, taxation, insurance requirements, and the Council of Europe. Sev- 
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eral of these groups are active on a more or less continuing basis and would 
seem to warrant the status of subcommittees under the proposed Economic and 
Resources Division. Certainly, each should be carefully analyzed in terms of 
the status which it should have after the reorganization. 

9. The Legal Division has, on the whole, performed its functions well but a 
chairman should be chosen as soon as practicable. 

Of late, the principal functions of the Legal Division have involved the 
drafting and revision of international conventions involving intricate legal con- 
siderations. Most recently, the division has developed a United States posi- 
tion on a proposed aerial collisions convention. Some of the work performed 
by the division is not of its own choosing but, instead, originates from the in- 
sistence of the ICAO Legal Committee on taking under consideration certain 
legal questions which members of the Legal Division regard as having little 
practical significance. Since the United States is a member of ICAO, it is 
bound to participate in its deliberations, and the Legal Division has no choice 
but to develop positions which will protect the United States to the greatest ex- 
tent possible. 

As has already been indicated in the discussion of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee’s functions with respect to the development of legislation, the Legal Di- 
vision has lagged in the preparation of drafts for such necessary legislation 
as that implementing the Mortgage Convention. 

It is believed that the effectiveness of the Legal Division in planning its pro- 
grams and disposing of its potential workload would be aided by the selection 
of a chairman. In the past, the member from the Civil Aeronauties Board has 
been chairman but after the resignation from the division of the last incumbent, 
the meetings have been chaired on an ad hoc basis. The uncertainty as to who 
should serve as the officially recognized chairman of the division should be 
promptly resolved. 

10. The ICAO Section of the Legal Division should be abolished. 

The Legal Division officially contains an ICAO section. This group has held 
no meetings for about 4 years and has been replaced by working groups specifical- 
ly established to deal with international legal problems. No practical purpose 
is served by retention of the section. 

11. The Technical Division has heen one of the most successful and highly 
regarded of the components of the Air Coordinating Committee, but it could 
serve more effectively in the future if all the members were of the standing 
in their agencies warranted by the major technical problems coming before the 
Division. 

Almost without exception, agency personnel who have served on or worked 
closely with the Technical Division regard it as a highly successful component 
serving a wide variety of useful coordinative functions for the member agencies. 
While it is true that experience with interagency committees has generally shown 
that they are more effective in dealing with specific technical questions than 
with problems of economic policy, the reputation of the division is a distinct 
asset to the Air Coordinating Committee. 

The effectiveness of the Technical Division is somewhat hampered by the fact 
that not all of the agency members have a standing within their agencies 
which permits them to speak with authority in the division. Some agencies do 
have as their representatives the chiefs or directors of major bureaus, but 
others could profit by designating principal members on the division of more 
comparable status. Some of the lower-ranking members could be retained ir 
a constructive relationship with the division by being placed on an alternate 
status. It is difficult to avoid drawing comparisons between the representation 
of some of the agencies serving on the Technical Division and the persons sent 
by the same agencies to the Airport Use Panel. 

12. The subcommittee structure of the Technical Division should be thoroughly 
reexamined with a view to clarifying functions and adjusting terms of reference 
to current needs. 

When the Technical Division was established in 1946, it assumed responsibility 
for a subcommittee structure rather faithfully patterned after the divisions of 
the ICAO Air Navigation Commission. Such a subcommittee structure was 
valuable at the time because it permitted the Air Coordinating Committee to 
work with ICAO annexes within a framework built around the then overwheln- 
ingly predominant ICAO activity. With the decline in the relative importance 
of ICAO activities and with the changes in emphasis which have occurred in 
the aviation field in the past 8 years, the Technical Division subcommittee struc- 
ture, while still functioning with reasonable effectiveness, has begun to show 
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signs of inadequacy. In some cases, the functions of the subcomittees have 
been recently restudied and their terms of reference modified. The constructive 
steps taken in past months to rescue the Search and Rescue Subcommittee from 
its previous doldrums and to induce it to undertake the long-delayed task of 
developing a national search and rescue plan is particularly commendable. The 
Air Space Subcommittee has likewise received relatively close scrutiny, and has 
undergone adjustments to enable it to keep pace with an extraordinarily heavy 
kload. 

‘here is some demand for reducing the number of Technical Division subcom- 
mittees on general principles, but for the reasons indicated in the introduction 
of this section, this approach is not recommended. There is every reason to 
believe that some consolidations, such as a merging of the Aeronautical Maps 
and Charts Subcommittee with the Aeronautical Information Services Subcom- 
mittee, are practicable. Additional consolidations should await positive evidence 
that an increase in the scope of responsibility of a committee would not place 
before it such a wide range of problems as to make it difficult or impossible to 
find members technically qualified to understand and resolve them. 

Another facet of the review of the subcommittee structure should be directed 
toward the ICAO sections attached to several of the subcommittees. The de- 
crease in the burden of ICAO problems being considered by some of the sub- 
committees may have rendered their ICAO sections obsolete. Moreover, it is 
possible that the vitality of a subcommittee and its control of work being per- 
formed under it would be enhanced by use of ad hoc working groups instead of 
ICAO sections. 

13. The relationships between the Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel 
and the subcommittees of the Technical Division concerned with the common 
system should be reviewed and adjusted to conform to current needs. 

As indicated above, the subcommittee structure of the Technical Division and 
the terms of reference of many subcommittees have undergone relatively little 
change since 1946. The Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel (NAV Panel) 
did not appear on the scene until 1948, when it was established under the 
Technical Division. 

The largely technical character of the NAV Panel justifies its status as a 
component of the Technical Division. The intimate interrelationships between 
the panel’s work and that of several of the Technical Division’s subcommittees 
also support its present location. However, the superimposition of the NAV Panel 
upon a previously existing subcommittee structure has created overlappings of 
fields of activity and confusion of responsibility. The demand for adjustments 
aimed at minimizing this overlapping and uncertainty is strong among the rep- 
resentatives of several of the agencies. 

At present, there are a number of approaches which could be taken in 
attacking this problem. The NAV Panel could be abolished and its functions 
assumed by the subcommittees and the Technical Division. However, the need 
for a single unit directly concerned with all aspects of the common system is 
so great that this alternative is not recommended. Another choice is to place cer- 
tain of the subcommittees most concerned with the common system directly under 
the NAV Panel, but such a step would add another layer to the Technical Divi- 
sion hierarchy and is of dubious merit. The most promising approach appears 
to be a revision of the terms of reference of the subcommittees to clarify rela- 
tionships with the NAV Panel and implement an agreed-upon distribution of 
responsibility. 

14. The relationships between the Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel 
and the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics have become confused and 
should be clarified by the Air Coordinating Committee. 

The Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics was organized in 1935 through 
the initiative of the Department of Commerce and is now a nonprofit cooperative 
association composed of Federal agencies concerned with aviation communica- 
tions and industrial organizations with a similar interest. The executive com- 
mittee consists of representatives of 8 Federal agencies and 7 industrial organi- 
zations. The assembly has about 90 private firms and associations and 8 Federal 
agencies in its membership. 

The Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics has provided a means of 
bringing: to bear the knowledge and advice of experts from both industry and 
the Government on matters relating to radio aids to air navigation, communica- 
tion, and traffic control. It has conducted a number of studies of the state of 
the art in its field of interest. Recently, it was asked by the Air Coordinating 
83506—57——_76 
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Committee to make a study of the problems associated with the measurement of 
altitude. 

In 1947, the Air Coordinating Committee requested the RTCA to undertake 
a study of the airway problems which were handicapping the development of 
postwar civil aviation. RTCA established Special Committee 31 of which, after 
thorough study, recommended the establishment of a single all-weather traffic- 
control system. The report further proposed the creation of a permanent Air 
Traffic Control and Steering Committee to assure continuity in the implementa- 
tion of the common all-weather system. The present Air Traffic Control and 
Navigation Panel was established to implement the report and was placed under 
the Air Coordinating Committee. 

The fact that industry has full membership and a vote in RTCA inclines 
some of the nongovernmental participants to prefer it over the Air Traffic Control 
and Navigation Panel (NAV Panel), as a forum in which to take up matters 
affecting the common system. On June 8, 1954, with the affirmative vote of the 
Government members, RTCA established a steering committee on a permanent 
basis to redefine the requirements of the common system. This development 
has brought into the fore the issue of NAV Panel-RTCA relationships. There 
is now a risk of friction between elements of the two groups, and the latent 
uncertainty as to the role of each has been accentuated. This awkward situation 
can, in large measure, be remedied by the initiative of the Air Coordinating 
‘Committee whose members also play a decisive role in RTCA. 

This report cannot spell out in detail the division of responsibility which would 
produce the most satisfactory cooperation between the RTCA and the ACC. Cer- 
tain factors do exist which should be considered. 

In the first place, the RTCA has demonstrated its value for “state of the art” 
studies. The extensive and active representation of the industry, including 
manufacturers of equipment, makes it possible to focus the best expert attention 
available on the solution of problems studied by the Commission. Since members 
of the special committees often work more in an individual capacity than as 
organizational representatives, and since decisions are by majority vote, it is 
often possible to come up with recommendations of an imaginative and far- 
reaching character which are not watered down by compromises and the pre- 
dilections of organizations. 

On the other hand, RTCA is not a Government agency and, in spite of an overlap 
in membership, it is not a part of the ACC complex. The NAV Panel is the 
appropriate mechanism to achieve coordination among Government agencies and 
this fact should not be obscured by the way in which ACC members take part 
in RTCA. The determination of performance and operational requirements for 
the common system, and the continuing coordination of implementation of that 
system, should be lodged and retained in the Air Coordinating Committee. 

15. The revised terms of reference being adopted for the Airport Use Panel 
ean add significantly to the value and effectiveness of that component and 
should, therefore, be conscientiously implemented. 

The Air Coordinating Committee has in recent weeks had under consideration 
a far-reaching revision of the terms of reference of the Airport Use Panel. This 
group, which coordinates the plan of Federal agencies for the utilization of 
airports, had suffered from an unsatisfactory chairmanship arrangement, had 
often been unable to take up a case until a major conflict had developed, had 
been compelled to hold frequent public hearings, and had lacked clear provisions 
for industry participation. 

The new terms of reference replace the earlier non-Government chairman 
with a chairman designated by the Department of Commerce from among its full- 
time employees. They also provide for a separate non-Government advisory 
committee to consist of industry representatives, which group will periodically 
meet with the Airport Use Panel. Both these provisions have been approved 
and are being implemented. 

The third major objective of the revised terms of reference is to assure that 
the plans of the various agencies which may significantly affect the use of an 
airport are brought before the panel for coordination before presentation to 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress. The purpose is to head off possible 
conflicts between uses before they become public, politically charged controversies. 
Difficulty was encountered in arriving at language which would effectuate this 
objective without delaying the programs of the airport construction or using 
agencies, but a compromise version was approved by informal action of ACC 
on October 5, 1954. 
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The work of the Airport Use Panel is often closely related to that of the Air 
Space Subcommittee. Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether or not a 
particular problem is chiefly one of airspace or airport use. For this reason, 
the two groups and their secretaries should exercise care to minimize conflicts 
or duplication of effort arising out of the natural relationships between their 
fields of activity. 

C. INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION 


One of the unusual features of the Air Coordinating Committee is the extent 
to which representatives of the aviation industry take part in the deliberations 
leading to Committee action. This participation by interested persons from 
outside the Government has variously been a source of concern or satisfaction, 
depending upon the component involved or the role played by the industry 
representatives. 

After study of the manner and effects of industry participation in the work 
of several components, it must be concluded that the results have on the whole 
been beneficial to the work of the ACC. Yet there are dissatisfactions with 
the present state of affairs, and considerable in the way of improvement in 
ACC-industry relationships is needed. 

1. The present confusion in the relationships between industry and the Air 
Coordinating Committee needs to be clarified along lines understood by both the 
Federai and industry participants. 

The role of industry in ACC components such as the Search and Rescue Sub- 
committee and the Airport Use Panel has lately been studied in connection with 
revisions of their terms of reference, and has been clarified for these individual 
units. Other components have evolved more or less firm ground rules for work- 
ing with industry representatives. Yet many Federal members, industry repre- 
sentatives, and component chairmen do not fully understand the status which 
should be accorded the industry in ACO work. 

The practices within ACC with respect to industry participation have thus 
come to vary widely, partly because they have been determined on a component- 
by-component basis and partly because of the lack of firm guidelines for indi- 
vidual chairmen. The Economic Division, for example, only occasionally invites 
industry representatives to its meetings. The Technical Division’s meetings are 
regularly attended by industry representatives, and executive sessions of the 
Federal members are rarely held. The Air Traffic Control and Navigation 
Panel has accorded industry representatives nonvoting membership, including 
the right to make and amend motions. Several Technical Division subcommittees 
have either formally or as a matter of custom conferred on industry representa- 
tives a status approaching that found on the NAV Panel. The Airport Use Panel 
has recently decided to establish an advisory committee of non-Federal compo- 
sition from time to time meet with the panel. Top ACC often invites industry 
observers, but it also meets without industry representatives being present. It 
is also clear from the conduct of meetings of top ACC that industry representa- 
tives do not have an official standing. 

There is no question but that some variation in the nature and extent of 
industry participation is warranted by the differences in the functions and 
subject matter of the various components. Yet, insofar as practicable, general 
rules should be established for the entire Air Coordinating Committee. Such 
general rules, when combined with specific, written supplementary provisions 
for the individual components, should dispel existing uncertainties and make 
it possible for chairmen to preserve correct relationships with a minimum of 
awkwardness. The guides established should take into account the other recom- 
mendations on industry participation set forth below. 

_ 2. Only representatives of Federal agencies should vote in the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee or its components. 

According to the official terms of reference, only representatives of Federal 
members may vote in ACC or its components. This is a natural corollary of 
the status of the Committee as a coordinative device for Federal executive 
agencies. In the past, various elements of the industry have sought the right to 
vote, but such industry groups as the Air Transport Association no longer 
seek voting status for non-Federal participants. Some industry organizations 
are still pressing for voting memberships, but their positions cannot be accepted 
by the Air Coordinating Committee without doing violence to its position as 
an interagency committee. 

It is important that component chairmen and members fully recognize that 
the industry dees not have a vote. In some components, industry members do 
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appear to vote and, in others, their dissent has the automatic effect of forcing 
the matter to a higher echelon—the equivalent of a vote. Unless a Federal 
agency can be convinced that a case made by the industry is such that it should 
be taken to a higher component, industry objections should not prevent the 
action of a subcommittee, panel, or division from having the same force and 
effect which it would have had in the absence of industry protests. 

3. Whenever the public interest will be advanced thereby, industry repre- 
sentatives should be afforded an opportunity to present their views and to take 
part in the discussion of matters under consideration. 

The industry includes user and manufacturing groups which have a detailed 
understanding of many of the effects of decisions of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee. By being present during the discussion of items, especially those of a 
technical character, the industry representatives can often present facts and 
evaluate the significance of proposals in a manner which greatly aids the com- 
ponent in reaching sound decisions. 

When granted the right to participate, the industry representatives should do 
so with a recognition that the Federal members are responsible for decisions and 
that the component may have a heavy workload. Brevity to the extent con- 
sistent with the presentation of essential facts should be observed by industry 
participants. Moreover, when industry participation will not make a significant 
contribution to the work of a component, it should be curtailed. 

4. Components having industry representation on a regular basis should be 
more willing to utilize executive sessions. 

One difficulty which has arisen in divisions, panels, and subcommittees in 
which industry personnel serve on a regular basis is the tendency to discon- 
tinue executive sessions limited to Federal representatives. Chairmen either 
forget that such a device is available, or they and the Federal members become 
reluctant to use it for fear of giving offense to industry representatives. Yet 
there are few, if any, of the components of ACC which do not take up at least 
occasionally matters which can best be discussed or decided by the Federal 
members alone. 

It may help to have the availability of the executive session stressed by the 
general and component ground rules recommended in this report. It may also 
be desirable to require that all subcommittees’ panels, and divisions hold an 
executive session prior to adjournment of each meeting. It may happen that 
nothing will remain to be taken up in the executive session, but the opportunity 
to use it will at least exist in fact on a basis which will minimize embarrassment 
to all concerned. 

Executive sessions should also be used whenever a matter is to be voted upon 
if the chairman of the component believes an executive session to be desirable, 
or any member requests one. 

5. The right to place an item on the agenda of the Air Coordinating Committee 
or one of its components should be confined to the representatives of the Federal 
agencies. 

Since the Air Coordinating Committee exists to coordinate the activities of 
Federal agencies, only the voting members should have the right to place an item 
on the agenda of a component. If an industry group has an item which it 
would like to see considered, it should approach the most directly concerned 
Federal agency and suggest that the matter be taken up in the ACC. 

6. The Air Coordinating Committee should not consider matters which are, in 
effect, appeals of the industry from a decision made by a member agency under 
its legal authority. 

Once an aviation agency exercises a responsibility vested in it by law, it may 
disturb or arouse the opposition of some affected private person, company, or 
industry group. The natural recourse of any affected party is to the responsible 
agency, but occasionally an appeal is directed to the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Of course, an act or decision by an agency and adverse reactions by affected 
parties may involve some broader problem which ean appropriately be taken up 
by the Air Coordinating Committee. An example is provided by a letter which 
the Overseas National Airways sent on July 15, 1954, to the Chairman of the Air 
Coordinating Committee. The letter protested a decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board relating to the application of the tariff provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act to irregular air earriers conducting charter and contract services for the 
Government. The letter was referred to the Economic Division for study, but 
upon objection by the Civil Aeronuatics Board the study was abandoned, as was 
proper. There is, however, the problem of achieving some reconciliation be- 
tween the regulation of tariffs and competitive bidding in Government chartering 
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of aircraft. This problem, in which the “part 45” operators are deeply involved, 
is one of the many which need study and resolution by the proposed Economic 
-and Resources Division and the Air Coordinating Committee. This problem could 
be placed before the Committee by any of several agencies without invading the 
statutory powers of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

7. The chairman of each Air Coordinating Committee component should be 
responsible for enforcing the ground rules governing industry participation. 

It will do little good to develop ground rules providing for orderly and con- 
structive industry participation if they are not observed in the actual meetings 
of the components. The chairman must be looked to, and understand his respon- 
sibility for, holding discussion within proper bounds, for excusing non-Federal 
participants when appropriate, for safeguarding the right of Federal members 
to vote in executive session, and for seeing to it that an executive session takes 
place at the conclusion of each meeting. The present situation in which the 
Federal members of some components have never had an opportunity to discuss 
a matter by themselves will be ended only by tactful but firm administration of 
‘approved ground rules by those presiding over meetings. 


D. THE SECRETARIAT OF THE AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


1. The full-time, independent secretariat of the Air Coordinating Committee 
is one of its most valuable assets and should be retained. 

The independent, full-time secretariat has without question contributed much 
to the effectiveness of the Air Coordinating Committee. Although officials of 
the participating agencies have raised questions about certain aspects of the 
operation of the secretariat, they nonetheless regard it as an essential feature of 
the Committee and, on the whole, have a high regard for its efficiency. 

2. The usefulness of the secretariat depends largely upon its independence from 
domination by any member agency, and every possible precaution should be taken 
to prevent such domination either in fact or in appearance. 

The secretariat of the Air Coordinating Committee occupies space in the Com- 
merce Department Building and also receives certain administrative services 
(position classification, accounting, procurement, duplication, etc.) from the 
Department. In most respects, however, the secretariat is an independent unit 
subject to the direction of the entire Committee. 

In spite of the substantial independence of the secretariat, there are many 
persons in the member agencies who feel that it is beholden to the Department 
of Commerce and inclined to take its point of view. Much of this sentiment can 
be traced to the preparation of the civil air policy report, when difficulties arose 
over the function of the secretariat in receiving and editing papers developed by 
working groups and approved by the divisions. However, the very proximity of 
the secretariat to the Commerce Department, together with the fact that the 
Chairman of the Committee is from that Department, encourages apprehensions 
as to the secretariat’s impartiality. 

The survey revealed no evidence of a current bias toward any agency. The 
establishment of the proposed management and steering group will, however, 
provide an organizational safeguard against domination by any single agency and 
should, therefore, help protect the secretariat from future suspicions on this 
score. Naturally, each member of the secretariat must do everything in his 
power to serve all member agencies with equal fidelity, and must avoid actions 
which could be construed as partial. 

3. The secretariat should be alert and vigorous in all facilitative matters, but 
it should not take positions on substantive questions. 

The readjustments occurring in the Air Coordinating Committee as the result 
of a change in administration, the appointment of a new executive secretary, and 
the preparation of the civil air policy report have produced questions both within 
the secretariat and the agencies as to the role which the former should play. 

There are two types of functions which are carried on by the Air Coordinating 
Committee ; namely, substantive and facilitative. The first involves the evalua- 
tion of the merits of items coming before the Committee and the reaching of 
decisions thereon. The second is concerned with the administrative support 
which enables the agencies to come together and apply their knowledge and 
authority to the reaching of substantive decisions. 

The secretariat may have persons on it with technical aviation backgrounds 
but, regardless of such factors, it should avoid taking a position on any substan- 
tive question. Should the secretariat become a proponent of a long-distance aid 
or a system of user charges and seek to promote its position, it would invade 
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the responsibility of the members of the ACC and lose their confidence. Some 
persons in the member agencies are of the view that, in the preparation of the 
civil air policy report, the secretariat did go beyond its facilitative role by 
pushing for the adoption of certain papers in a form opposed by the special 
liaison group and the working groups. However, there is substantial evidence 
that the secretariat is now aware of the need to set limits to its efforts to stimu- 
late accomplishment. 

The facilitative functions of the Air Coordinating Committee are in large 
measure best performed through the secretariat, and the secretariat really exists 
only as a facilitative agency. Facilitative functions include preparing agendas, 
notifying members of meetings, taking notes of meetings, preparing minutes,. 
duplicating and circulating documents, advising interested persons of the deci- 
sions of the Committee, maintaining files and records, recommending and calling 
attention to schedules and deadlines, referring items to the proper component, 
and all related operations. The actual drafting of papers to reflect decisions of 
a component, assistance to chairmen in making components function smoothly, 
helping draft and revise terms of reference, preparing progress reports, and 
maintaining continuous liaison with agency representatives, are also facilitative 
functions. All these activities, plus any others which help the Committee to 
reach substantive decisions without seeking to determine their content, are 
appropriate for a secretariat. In fact, the more energetically the secretariat 
acts in the facilitative area, the more valuable it will be. 

4. The secretariat of the Air Coordinating Committee is generally adequate for 
its present functions. 

The secretariat of the Air Coordinating Committee serves the top Committee, 
the divisions, the panels, and certain subcommittees. However, the facilitative 
support of most of the subcommittees and working groups is provided by the 
member agencies. For this reason, the full-time secretariat is only the exposed 
top of the facilitative iceberg, and the cost of the Air Coordinating Committee 
is by no means fully reflected in the three formal budgets. 

The size of the full-time, independent secretariat and the amount of money 
which will be required for its support is dependent upon what the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee really wants done. If the higher components and some of the 
subcommittees are to be served by an independent secretariat, the present staff 
will be required. If the Committee wishes to reduce the central secretariat 
and its cost, it must either arrange for a more limited type of service, or have 
the agencies provide secretaries for more components. Such a curtailment would 
not produce a saving in the total cost of the ACC. In fact, a retrenchment of 
this sort is of doubtful desirability and is not recommended. 

There are other functions which could be curtailed. The drafting of papers 
in the Legal Division could be done by the agency members and their staffs, 
but the members do not favor such a change. The services of the Documents 
Section could be cut back by discontinuing the writing of names of agency per- 
sonnel on routed documents, but this would then have to be done by the liaison 
officers. The cartographic work of the Airspace Subcommittee could be moved 
to an agency, but the present arrangement seems to be efficient and is satisfactory 
to the members. . 

In short, no basis for recommending further curtailment of the secretariat 
exists unless the agencies are willing to agree on what services should be reduced 
or eliminated. 

It would, thus, be best for the Air Coordinating Committee to review what it 
wishes done and then be prepared to divide the cost equitably among the par- 
ticipating agencies. The proposed management and steering group will make 
possible a more searching and systematic consideration of future ACC budgets 
on behalf of the Committee than has heretofore been practicable. It is the present 
lack of such a mechanism for conducting general reviews of services and costs: 
that is the major deficiency of the Air Coordinating Committee in the field of 
budgeting. 

5. The authority and responsibilities of the Executive Secretary should be 
redefined and made commensurate with each other. 

The terms of reference adopted by the Air Coordinating Committee assign 
certain functions to the Executive Secretary. These terms of reference fall short 
of present needs both in their omissions and their obscurity of language. There 
is particular uncertainty as to the responsibilities of the Executive Secretary 
over division secretaries and other personnel of the central secretariat. 

Since divisions, panels, and subcommittees are not capable of exercising effec- 
tive supervision over their secretaries, and since economical management demands 
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that a single person assign work among secretariat personnel, it would be desir- 
able to vest in the Executive Secretary a more complete authority over the 
assignments and tenure of the members of the secretariat than he now appears 
to have. The Executive Secretary should, of course, exercise such powers only 
after giving due consideration to the needs and preferences of the components 
affected. The general personnel policies of the Executive Secretary should also 
be reviewed from time to time by the management and steering group. 


APPENDIX A 


1. LIST OF PERSONS INTERVIEWED * 
Secretariat 


Lee Moore, Executive Secretary. 

Robert Reining, assistant to the Executive Secretary. 

LeRoy F.. Wood, assistant for ICAO affairs. 

John A. McCrary, secretary, Technical Division. 

Lucius Burton, secretary, Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel. 
William A. Simpson, secretary, Air Space Subcommittee. 

George LeFevre, assistant secretary, Air Space Subcommittee. 

Ronald C. Kinsey, secretary, Economic and Legal Divisions. 

William W. Ross, assistant secretary, Economic and Legal Divisions. 
Joseph W. Johnson, secretary, Airport Use Panel. 


Department of State 


Assistant Secretary Samuel C. Waugh, member of ACC. 

J. Paul Barringer, alternate. 

John L. Hill, liaison officer, member of Technical Division. 

Joan H. Stacy, acting member of Subcommittee on General ICAO Matters. 

Alberta H. Colclasser, chairman of Subcommittee on the Chicago Convention, 
member of the Legal Division. 

Arthur L. Lebel, alternate member of Technical Division, member of COM 
Subcommittee. 

Edward A. Bolster, member of Economic Division. 

Philip S. Bogart, member of STA Subcommittee. 


Department of Commerce 


Under Secretary for Transportation Robert B. Murray, Jr., chairman of the 
ACC. 

F. B. Lee, alternate, Technical Division chairman, Airport Use Panel chair- 
man. 

John M. Beardslee, alternate, chairman of the NAV Panel. 

William C. Hanneman, liaison officer. 

Melvin A. Brenner, member of the Economic Division. 

Alfred Hand, member of Subcommittee on General ICAO Matters. 

Claude H. Smith, assistant to Chairman of the Technical Division for ICAO 
Matters. 

Joseph D. Blatt, alternate for Technical Division, chairman of AGA. Subcom- 
mittee. 

L. R. Hayes, secretary of the COM Subcommittee. 

Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer, chairman of the MET Subcommittee. 

Robert P. Boyle, member of the Legal Division. 


Department of the Air Force 


Assistant Secretary Roger Lewis, member of ACC. 

Bradley Nash, alternate. 

Col. Clifford A. Dougherty, alternate and liaison officer. 

Col. Jerome J. McCabe, member of Technical Division and alternate of AUP. 
Maj. Donald F. Moore, secretary to the MET Subcommittee. 

H. Heinrich Spang, member of the Economic Division. 

Daggett H. Howard, member of the Legal Division. 

Helen Crow, administrative officer, Civil Aviation Branch. 


2 Positions shown are those held at time of interview. 
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Department of the Army 
Assistant Secretary George H. Roderick, member of ACC. 
Robert D. King, alternate. 
Lt. Col. James B. Gregorie, Jr., liaison officer, member of Technical Division. 
Lt. Col. Robert R. Williams, alternate chairman of AUP. 
Floyd A. Ricard, member of the Economic Division. 
Maj. Roy W. Henry, Technical Division alternate. 


Department of the Navy 

Assistant Secretary James H. Smith, Jr., member of ACC. 

J. T. Pyle, alternate. 

Capt. I. L. Dew, alternate, liaison officer, member of Technical Division and 
Economic Division. 


Civil Aeronautics Board 
Chairman Chan Gurney, member of ACC. 
Emory T. Nunneley, alternate. 
Robert Reed Gray, liaison officer. 
Robert Froman, Technical Division and AUP alternate. 
G. Nathan Calkins, Legal Division member. 
R. H. Clinkscales, member of OPS Subcommittee. 
Joseph H. Fitzgerald, Chairman of the Economic Division. 


Treasury Department 
Assistant Secretary H. Chapman Rose, member of ACC. 


Adm. A. C. Richmond, alternate. 
Capt. A. J. Hesford, alternate, liaison officer, and Technical Division member. 


Post Office Department 


Earl B. Wadsworth, alternate and liaison officer. 
David S. Goodson, member of the Economic Division. 


Bureau of the Budget 
J. Weldon Jones, member (nonvoting) of ACC. 
W.H. Rommel, liaison officer. 
Irving J. Lewis, member of the NAV panel. 
Roger W. Jones, Assistant Director, Legislative Reference. 


-Office of Defense Mobilization 
Alvin B. Barber, member (nonvoting) of ACC. 


White House Office 
Charles F. Willis, Jr., assistant to the Assistant to the President. 


Federal Communications Commission 
Commissioner Edward M. Webster, ad hoc representative on ACC. 
E. L. White, ad hoc alternate on ACC. 
John R. Evans, Vice Chairman of the Technical Division. 


Legislative branch 
Edward C. Sweeney, staff of Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
‘Commerce. 


Nongovernmental 
Lewis M. Sherer, secretary, Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics. 
Gen. Milton W. Arnold, vice president of ATA and NAV Panel alternate. 
William Becker, director of operations for ATA and NAV Panel member. 
Thomas Bernard, ATA, active on Technical Division. 


2. LIST OF MEETINGS ATTENDED 


Air Coordinating Committee: July 1, 1954; September 1, 1954; September 30, 
1954. 

Technical Division : July 14, 1954 ; August 30, 1954. 

Aeronautical Communications and Electronic Aids Subcommittee (COM): 
July 16, 1954. 

Aviation Meteorology Subcommittee : July 27, 1954. 

Search and Rescue Subcommittee (SAR) : September 16, 1954. 

Aerodrome, Air Routes and Ground Aids Subcommittee (AGA): August 19, 
1954. 

Flight Operations Subcommittee (OPS) working group: August 17, 1954. 
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Air Space, Rules of the Air, and Air Traffic Control Subcommittee (ASP): 
July 1, 1954. 

Air Traffic Control and Navigation Panel (NAV) : July 28, 1954. 

Economic Division : September 23, 1954. 

Legal Division, Legal Division working group: August 24, 1954; July 22, 1954. 

Airport Use Panel : July 12, 1954 ; August 19, 1954. : 

Ad hoe group on NATO civil air transport mobilization planning: July 26, 1954. 

Secretariat staff meeting : June 28, 1954; September 30, 1954. 


Apprnpix B 
EXEcUTIVE OrpEeR 9781 
Establishing the Air Coordinating Committee 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United States, and 
in order to provide for the fullest development and coordination of the aviation 
policies and activities of the Federal agencies, and in the interest of the internal 
management of the Government, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. (a) There is hereby established the Air Coordinating Committee (herein- 
after referred to as the Committee) which shall have as members one representa- 
tive from each of the following-named agencies (hereinafter referred to as the 
participating agencies) : The State, War, Post Office, Navy, and Commerce De- 
partments and the Civil Aeronautics Board.’ The members shall be designated 
by the respective heads of the participating agencies. The President shall name 
one of the members as the Chairman of the Committee. The Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall designate a representative of the Bureau as a non- 
voting member of the Committee. 

(b) Each officer or body authorized under subparagraph 1 (@) hereof to desig- 
nate a member of the Committee shall also designate one or more alternate mem- 
bers, aS may be necessary. 

(c) The Committee shall establish procedures to provide for participation, 
including participation in voting, by a representative of any agency not named 
in subparagraph 1 (@) hereof in connection with such aviation matters as are 
of substantial interest to that agency. 

2. The Committee shall examine aviation problems and developments affecting 
more than one participating agency; develop and recommend integrated policies 
to be carried out and actions to be taken by the participating agencies or by any 
other Government agency charged with responsibility in the aviation field ; and, 
to the extent permitted by law, coordinate the aviation activities of such agencies 
except activities relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial functions. 

3. The Committee shall consult with Federal interagency boards and com- 
mittees concerned in any manner with aviation activities; and consult with the 
representatives of the United States to the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization or to the permanent successor thereof and recommend to 
the Department of State general policy directives and instructions for the 
guidance of the said representatives. 

4. The Committee, after obtaining the views of the head of each agency con- 
cerned, shall submit to the President, together with the said views, (a) such of 
the Committee’s recommendations on aviation policies as require the attention 
of the President by reason of their character or importance, (b) those important 
aviation questions the disposition of which is prevented by the inability of the 
agencies concerned to agree, (c) an annual report of the Committee’s activities 
during each calendar year, to be submitted not later than January 31 of the 
next succeeding year, and (d) such interim reports as may be necessary or 
desirable. 

5. The heads of the participating agencies shall cause their respective agencies 
to use the facilities of the Committee in all appropriate circumstances and, 
consonant with law, to provide the Committee with such personnel assistance as 
may be necessary. 

Harry S. TrumMan. 

The WuHitE Hovss, September 19, 1946. a 


1 Executive Order 10360 of June 11, 1952, revised the list of member agencies. 
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EXxuHIsiT 20 


Areas under the control of and used by the Department of the Air Force which 
are designated from the surface up 


RESTRICTED AREAS 


R-167..-.- 
R-183. . .- 
R-185...- 
R-190...- 
R-195-. -.-. 
R-196-. .- 
R-209-.-- 
R-212.... 


R-220.... 
R-226..-.. 
R-251...- 
R-262- .. . 
R-258..-. 
R-259...-. 





W-102.... 


Land area 
Water area. 


Camp.Edwards, Mass 
Ship Shoal, Va 

Plum Tree Island, Va 
Lower Lake Huron, Mich... 


Sheboygan, Wis 

Great Machipongo, Va 
Upper Lake Huron, Mich-_. 
Wilmington, Ohio 

Little Rock, Ark 

Eglin Air Force Base, Fla--- 
Banana River, Fla 
Pinecastle, Fla 

Avon Park, Fla 

bape my Air Force Base, Fla- 
Clovis, N. Mex 


Brookville, Kans 
White Sands, N. Mex 


Guadalupe Mountains, | 


N. Mex. 
Muskogee, Okla 
Matagorda Island, Tex 
Boardman, Oreg 
Split Rock, Wyo 
Wendover No. 2, Utah 
Wendover, Utah 


Criehaven-Machais, Maine. 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla__- 
Savannah, Ga 

Sarasota, 

Myrtle Beach, 8. C 
Matagorda Island, Tex 
Oregon Coastal, Oreg 

Lake Charles, La 

Port St. Joe, Fla 





Square 
miles 
(approxi- 
mately) 


eee 


sEe8s 





Area No. 


Name 


Camp Beale, Calif 


..| Tonopah, Nev 


R-313..-- 
R-339.._- 
R-340...- 





Muroc Lake, Calif 

Ajo, Ariz 

Sahurita, Ariz 

Willcox Dry Lake, Ariz_---_- 

Deming, N. Mex 

Albuquerque, N. 

Townsend, Ga 

Pinecastle, Fla 

Gray Air Force Base, Tex... 

Eglin Air Force Base, Fla_-.- 

Shaw Air Force Base, 8S. C_- 

Deblois, Maine---.-.-..--.-- 

Gila Bend, Ariz 

Laughlin Air Force Base, 
Tex. 

Alexandria, La 

Port St. Joe, Fla 

Dry Lake, Calif 


Gulfport, Miss 
Craters of the‘ Mioon, Idaho. - 
Oscoda, Mich 
Foster Air Force Base, Tex-_- 
.| Palacois, Tex 
Gila Bend, Ariz 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis 


Gulfport, Miss. 

Hoquiam, Wash 

Moody Air Force Base, Ga_- 
Palacois, Tex..........-..... 
Banana River, Fla 
Nantucket Shoals, Mass-..- 





Square 
miles 
(approxi- 
mately) 


a 


S| oS 
| 88228 
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‘Totat USAF ReEstrIcTeED AREAS IN RELATION TO ToTAL LAND AREA IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


3,096,751 Square Miles 
Land Area of the USA 


45,998 square miles of existing 
USAF restricted areas (] 1/2%) 


Note.—Total land area of USA includes area out to 3 miles off-shore, inland 
‘waters, and Great Lakes. 


TotaL USAF WARNING AREAS IN RELATION TO ToTaL COASTAL WATER AREA OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


682,000 Square Miles 
Coastal Woter Ares of 
the United States of Amefica 


90, 296 square miles of existing 
USAF waming areas (13 1/5%) 


Norr.—Total coastal water area of the USA includes coastal waters beyond 
the 3-mile limit to 200 miles out. 
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Toran USAF WARNING AND RESTRICTED AREAS IN RELATION TO ToTAL LAND AREA 
AND ToTaL CoasTAL WATER AREA OF THE USA 








3,778,751 Square Miles 
Land and Coastal Water Areas 
of the United States of America 





136, 294 square miles of existing USAF worning 
and restricted areas (3 3/5%) 
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STATEMENT OF USAF Position, OuTER CONTINENTAL SHELF AREA 


1. During Major General Bergquist’s appearance before the Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee, House Committee on Government Operations, on the 
matter of the Federal role in civil aviation, a question was raised concerning air- 
space warning areas in the Gulf of Mexico which conflict with the Department 
of Interior’s right to lease oil lands on the Continental Shelf. 

2. The USAF considers that there is no conflict or misunderstanding in view 
of existing agreements and operational procedures currently in effect with the 
Department of the Interior. 

3. An Interior/Defense meeting was held on March 23, 1956, to specifically 
examine the outer Continental Shelf areas in the Gulf of Mexico that were cur- 
rently desired for purposes of oil exploration in outlease by the Department of 
Interior. During the course of the discussion, recognition was given to the co- 
operation the Air Force had displayed to the Department of Interior, i. e., twice 
warning area W-377 (air-to-air gunnery range south of Louisiana) was realined 
to make available for sale areas desirable for exploration. There was general 
agreement throughout this meeting that until such time as all other than exist- 
ing warning areas are fully explored, these defense areas should be excluded 
from exploration. Department of Interior then agreed that future offers to let 
bids to commercial agencies would first be submitted to the Department of De- 
fense for consultation, analysis, and determination of possible solution or estab- 
lishment of an overriding priority by the Department of Defense. In addition, 
the Department of Interior agreed to furnish a designated member to work with 
the Airspace Panel, insofar as any areas of the outer Continental Shelf are 
concerned. 

4. The USAF continually reviews requirements for designated warning areas, 
primarily used as bombing and gunnery ranges for training, testing, and de- 
velopment purposes. The current policy is to declare excess and initiate dis- 
posal or cancellation action immediately upon determination that an area in 
question is no longer required. The Air Force also intends to study any recom- 
mendations proposed by the Department of Interior concerning the exploration 
of the outer Continental Shelf areas, with the view of making adjustments when 
possible. Bxisting civil airways, distance from air bases, and type of mission to 
be accomplished make it mandatory that any nominations for exploration within 
a warning area be evaluated separately in attempting to arrive at an acceptable 
solution. 


ExHIsBIT 21 


EXHIBITS TO STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
OF THE COUNTY OF WAYNE AND THE BOARD OF COUNTY ROAD 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE COUNTY OF WAYNE IN SUPPORT OF USE 
OF DETROIT-WAYNE MAJOR AIRPORT AS THE MAJOR COMMER- 
CIAL AIR TERMINAL IN THE DETROIT METROPOLITAN AREA 


EXHIBIT 1 


AN ORDINANCE ESTABLISHING AIRPORT ZONING REGULATIONS FOR THE DETROIT- 
WAYNE MAJOR AIRPORT 


Adopted by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Wayne, Friday, June 
29, 1951 


Approved by Governor, July 23, 1951 
Effective date of ordinance, August 29, 1951 
ORDINANCE 


An ordinance establishing airport zoning regulations restricting the height 
of structures and objects of natural growth and otherwise regulating the use 
of property in the vicinity of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport; providing 
for the allowance of variances from such regulations; designating the adminis- 
trative agency charged with the administration and enforcement of such 
regulations; establishing an airport zoning board of appeals; providing for 
enforcement; and imposing penalties for violation of this ordinance. 
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Pursuant to the authority conferred by the provisions of Act No. 23 of the 
Public Acts of the State of Michigan for the year 1950 (Extra Session) and 
for the purpose of promoting the health, safety, and general welfare of the in- 
habitants of the County of Wayne by preventing the establishment of airport 
hazards and thereby protecting the general public, users of the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport and occupants of land in its vicinity, and preventing the destruc- 
tion and impairment of the utility of said Airport and the public investment 
therein ; 

It is hereby ordained by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Wayne as 
follows: 

SECTION 1. For the purposes of this ordinance, the words, terms, and phrases 
set forth in Sections 2 through 11, inclusive, shall have the meanings prescribed 
in such sections. 

Sec. 2. The term “Agency” when used in this ordinance means the Board of 
County Road Commissioners of the County of Wayne, Michigan, which is herein- 
after designated and charged with the administration and enforcement of the 
provisions of this ordinance. 

Sec. 3. The term “airport” when used in this ordinance means the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport and all appurtenances used or acquired for airport buildings 
or other airport facilities, and all other appurtenant rights-of-way or other 
interests either heretofore or hereafter established. 

Sec. 4. The term “airport hazard” when used in this ordinance means any 
structure or tree within the airport hazard area which exceeds the height limita- 
tions established by this ordinance, or any use of land or of appurtenances thereto 
contrary to the provisions of this ordinance within the airport hazard area which 
interferes with the safe use of the airport by aircraft. 

Sec. 5. The term “airport hazard area’ when used in this ordinance means 
any area of land or water, or both, lying within zones A, B, C, D, E, F, and 
G as established by the terms of this ordinance. 

Sec. 6. The term “Board” when used in this ordinance means the Board of 
Appeals as hereinafter created and designated. 

Sec. 7. The term “above mean sea level,” when used in this ordinance or on the 
accompanying maps, denotes elevations above sea level as based upon and 
determined by reference to United States Coast and Geodetic Survey datum. 

Sec. 8. The term “nonconforming use” when used in this ordinance means any 
structure, tree or use of land which does not conform to a regulation prescribed 
in this ordinance or any amendment thereto as of the effective date of such 
regulation. 

Sec. 9. The term “person” when used in this ordinance means any individual, 
firm, partnership, corporation, company, association, joint stock association, 
municipal corporation or other body politic, and including any trustee, receiver, 
assignee or other similar representative thereof. 

Sec. 10. The term “structure” when used in this ordinance means any object 
constructed or installed by man, including, but without limitation, buildings, 
towers, smokestacks, overhead transmission lines, radio and television aerials 
and antennae, but not including highways and their appurtenances. 

Sec. 11. The term “tree” ‘when used in this ordinance means any object of 
natural growth. 

Sec. 12. All of the lands within the County of Wayne lying within a circle 
having a radius extending horizontally 10 miles from the approximate geo- 
graphical center of the airport, together with certain other lands within the 
County of Wayne as hereinafter described, are hereby divided into a series of 
zones to be known. as Zones A, B, C, D, EB, F, and G, the boundaries of which are 
shown on the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport Zoning Maps numbered 1 through 102, 
which maps are attached hereto and hereby made a part hereof. Said zones and 
the applicable height limitations are as follows: 

Zone A comprises those areas of land lying beneath the transition and approach 
planes extending easterly from the east end of airport runway R9-L27. There are. 
hereby imposed on said lands height limitations as shown on the attached airport 
zoning: maps, which limitations are based upon an elevation of 630 feet above 
mean sea level, the established elevation of said runway end. 

Zone B comprises those areas of land lying beneath the transition and approach 
planes:extending easterly from the west end of airport runway R27-L9, north- 
easterly from the northeasterly end of airport runway R3—-L21, and southeasterly 
from the southeasterly end of-airport runway R33-L15. There are hereby im- 
posed: on said lands height limitations as shown on the attached airport zoning 
maps, which limitations are based upon an elevation of 631 feet above mean sea 
level, the established elevation of said runway ends. 
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Zone C comprises those areas of land lying beneath the transition and approach 
planes extending southwesterly from the southwesterly end of airport runway 
R3-L21, and southeasterly from the southeasterly end of airport runway Ri5-L33. 
There are hereby imposed on said lands height limitations as shown on the 
attached airport zoning maps, which limitations are based upon an elevation of 
636 feet above mean sea level, the established elevation of said runway ends. 

Zone D comprises those areas of land lying beneath the transition and approach 
planes extending northeasterly from the northeasterly end of airport instrument 
runway R21-L3, and northwesterly from the northwesterly end of airport runway 
R33-L15. There are hereby imposed on said lands height limitations as shown on 
the attached airport zoning maps, which limitations are based upon an elevation 
of 637 feet above mean sea level, the established elevation of said runway ends. 

In addition to the restrictions shown on said maps, height limitations are 
hereby imposed on lands located within Zone D, as follows: 


787 feet above mean sea level : 

The southeast 44, of Section 13 and the Northeast 4 of Section 24, Town 2 
south, Range 9 east; and the southwest 14 of Section 18, the north 144 and south- 
east % of Section 19, the south 4% and northwest %4 of Section 20, and the north 
¥% of Section 29, Town 2, south, Range 10 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 


812 feet above mean sea level : 

The south % of Section 7, the southwest 14 of Fractional Section 16, the south 
1% and the northwest 4 of Section 17, the north % and the southeast 4 of Sec- 
tion 18, the northeast 4% of Section 20 and the northwest 4 of Fractional Section 
21, Town 2 south, Range 10 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 


837 feet above mean sea level: 

The southeast 144 of Section 6, the northeast 44 of Section 7, all of Section 8, 
the south % of Section 9, the northwest 4 of Fractional Section 15, the north 14 
and the southeast 44 of Fractional Section 16 and the northeast 4 of Section 17 
Town 2 south, Range 10 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 


862 feet above mean sea level : 

All of Sections 2 and 5, all of Fractional Sections 3, 4, and 10, the north \% of 
Section 9, the northwest 4 of Fractional Section 11, and all of Private Claim 615. 
Town 2 south, Range 10 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 


887 feet above mean sea level : 
All of sections 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, Town 1 south, Range 10 east, Wayne 


County, Michigan. 


937 feet above mean sea level : 
All of Sections 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29, Town 1 south, Range 10 east, all of Section 
30, Town 1 south, Range 11 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 


987 feet above mean sea level : 
All of Sections 21, 22, 23, and 24, Town 1 south, Range 10 east; all of Sections 19 
and 20, Town 1 south, Range 11 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 


1,037 feet above mean sea level : 
All of Sections 13, 14, 15, and 16, Town 1 south, Range 10 east; all of Sections 16. 
17, and 18, Town 1 south, Range 11 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 


1,087 feet above mean sea level : 
All of Sections 9, 10, 11, and 12, Town 1 south, Range 10 east: all of Sections 7. 
8, 9, and 10, Town 1 south, Range 11 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 


1,137 feet above mean sea level : 

All of Sections 1, 2, and 3, Town 1 south, Range 10 east; all of Sections 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, Town 1 south, Range 11 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 

Zone E comprises those areas of land lying beneath the transition and approach 
planes extending northwesterly from the northwesterly end of airport runway 
R15-L33. There are hereby imposed on said lands height limitations as shown 
on the attached airport zoning maps, which limitations are based upon an eleva- 
er of 638 feet above mean sea level, the established elevation of said runway 
end. 

Zone F comprises those areas of land lying beneath the transition and approach 
planes extending westerly from the west end of airport runway R9-L27, westerly 
from the west end of airport runway R27-L9, and southwesterly from the south- 
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westerly end of airport instrument runway R21-L3. There are hereby imposed 
on said lands height limitations as shown on the attached airport zoning maps, 
which limitations are based upon an elevation of 639 feet above mean sea level, 
the established elevation of said runway ends. 

In addition to the restrictions shown on said maps, height limitations are 
hereby imposed on lands located in Zone F as follows: 


789 feet above mean sea level : 


The southwest % of Section 12 and the north % and the southeast 144 of Sec- 
tion 13, Town 4 south, Range 8 east ; the south % of Section 18, the north 44 and 
the southeast 4%, of Section 19, and the northwest 44 of Section 20, Town 4 
south, Range 9 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 


814 feet above mean sea level : 

The southwest 144 of Section 13, the southeast 14 of Section 14, the northeast 
¥% of Section 23 and the north % and the southeast 4% of Section 24, Town 4 
south, Range 8 east; the southwest %4 of Section 19 and all of Section 30, Town 
4 south, Range 9 east, Wyane County, Michigan. 


839 feet above mean sea level : 

The southeast 14 of Section 22, the south % and the northwest %4 of Section 
23, the southwest %4 of Section 24, all of Section 25, and the north \% of Section 
26, Town 4 south, Range 8 east; the northwest 14 of Section 31, Town 4 south, 
Range 9 east, Wayne County, Michigan. 


864 feet above mean sea level : 


The south % of Section 26, all of Sections 27, 33, 34, 35 and 36, Town 4 south, 
Range 8 east; the southwest 4% of Section 31, Town 4 south, Range 9 east, 
Wayne County, Michigan. 

Zone G comprises those areas of land lying beneath the turning area plane 
appurtenant to the airport, which areas include all of the lands within the County 
of Wayne lying within 10 miles of the approximate geographical center of the 
airport exclusive of those lands included in any of the zones hereinbefore created, 
said geographical center being a point located in the N. BE. 14 of Section 22, Town 
3 south, Range 9 east, Romulus Township, Wayne County, Michigan, distant 
S. 42°57’33.1"" W. 680.00 feet from the N. BE. 44 corner of said Section 22. There 
are heréby imposed on said lands height limitations as shown on the attached 
airport zoning maps, which height limitations are based upon an elevation of 640 
feet above mean sea level, the established elevation of the approximate geographi- 
cal center of the airport. 

In addition to’ the restrictions shown on said maps, height limitations are 
hereby imposed on lands located in Zone G as follows: 


790 feet above mean sea level: 

All lands lying within a circle having a radius extending horizontally five 
miles from the approximate geographical center of the airport, upon which 
height restrictions have not heretofore been imposed by the provisions of this 
ordinance. 


840 feet above mean sea level : 

All lands lying beyond a circle having a radius extending horizontally five 
miles from the approximate geographical center of the airport and within a 
circle having a radius extending horizontally six miles from the approximate 
geographical center of the.airport, except those lands lying within zones D and 
PF, 


890 feet above mean sea level: 

All lands lying beyond a circle having a radius extending horizontally six 
miles from the approximate geographical center of the airport and within a 
circle having a radius extending horizontally seven miles from the approxi- 
mate geographical center of the airport, except those lands lying within zones 
D and F. 


940 feet above mean sea level: 


All lands lying beyond 4 circle having a radius extending horizontally seven 
miles from ‘the approximate geographical center of the airport and within a 
cirele having a radius extending horizontally eight miles from the approximate 
eet center of the airport, except those lands lying within zones D and 


83506—57——_77 
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1,040 feet above mean sea level: 

All lands lying ‘beyond a circle having a radius extending horizontally eight 
miles from the approximate geographical center of the airport and within a 
circle having a radius extending horizontally nine miles from the approxi- 
mate geographical center of the airport, except those lands lying within zones 
D and F. 


1,140 feet above mean sea level: 

All lands lying beyond a circle having a radius extending horizontally nine 
miles from the approximate geographical center of the airport and within a 
circle having a radius extending horizontally ten miles from the approximate 
geographical center of the airport, except those lands lying within zones D 
and F. 

Sec. 18. All of the lands within the above zones, as shown on the aforesaid air- 
port zoning maps, are hereby determined to be an airport hazard area within 
which any violation of the applicable height limitations or use restrictions shall 
constitute an airport hazard. 

From and after the effective date of this ordinance it shall be unlawful within 
any of the zones hereinbefore established, for any person 

(a) Erect any structure to a height in excess of the limitations pre- 
scribed by the terms of this ordinance and the attached airport zoning maps. 

(b) Allow any tree to grow to a height in excess of the limitations pre- 
scribed by the terms of this ordinance and the attached airport zoning maps. 

(c) Establish any use of lands contrary to the provisions of this ordinance. 

The applicable height limitations are shown on said maps by a series of con- 
tour lines depicting horizontal and inclined planes which represent the maxi- 
mum elevation, measured above mean sea level, to which structures may be con- 
structed or trees permitted to grow. 

Sec. 14. In addition to the height limitations hereinbefore imposed, it shall be 
unlawful to— 

(a) Put any lands within the airport hazard area to any use which would 
cause unreasonable interference with communication between the airport 
and aircraft, or cause unreasonable Sener SonCe with navigational aids 
employed by aircraft in the use of the airpo 

(b) Install or operate within mee ° 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 21, 24, 25, 
26, 27, and 28 of Romulus Township, Wayne County, Michigan, any lights 
of any nature whosoever which would confuse flyers using the airport and 
make it diffcult to distinguish between airport lights and others, thereby 
endangering persons or property. 

(c) Put any lands located within zones A, B, C. D, EB, F, and that part of 
zone G located within a circle having a radius extending horizontally five 
miles from the approximate geographical center of the airport to any use 
which would create air polution in such amounts as to unreasonably obscure 
the visibility of flyers in the use of the airport, thereby endangering persons 
or property. 

Sec. 15. The regulations prescribed in Sections 12 and 14 of this ordinance 
shall not be construed to require the removal, lowering or other change or altera- 
tion of any structure or tree not conforming to the regulations as of the effective 
date hereof, or otherwise interfering with the continuance of any nonconforming 
use. Nothing contained in said sections shall require any change in the con- 
struction, alteration, or intended use of any structure, the construction or alter- 
ation of which was begun prior to the effective date of this ordinance and is 
diligently prosecuted and completed within a reasonable time thereafter. 

Sec. 16. From and after the effective date of this ordinance no structure shall 
be erected, and no tree shall be planted which can reasonably be expected to 
attain a height in excess of the applicable height limitations, within the airport 
hazard area unless a permit therefor shall have first been applied for and obtained 
from the agency; provided, however, that no application for a permit shall be 
required for the erection of any structure within the airport hazard area wherein 
the applicable height limitation herein established is 700 feet or more above mean 
sea level unless such structure as constructed is to attain an elevation in excess 
of 80% of the applicable height limitation above ground level. 

. 17. Any existing structure within the airport hazard area which conforms 
to the regulations prescribed by the terms of this ordinance may be replaced, 
altered, repaired or rebuilt so long as such alteration or change does not increase 
the height thereof. 
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. ‘Before. any existing structure may be replaced, altered, repaired or rebuilt in 
such ‘a manner as to increase the height thereof, and before any existing tree may 
be replanted or allowed to grow higher, within the airport hazard area, a permit 
authorizing such change must be applied for and obtained from the agency; 
provided, however, that no application for a permit. shall be. required for the 
repkacement, alteration, repair or rebuilding of any existing structure or the 
replanting of any tree within the airport hazard area wherein the applicable 
height limitation herein established is 700 feet or-more above mean sea level 
unless such structure as replaced, altered, repaired or rebuilt, or such tree when 
fully grown, is to attain an elevation in excess of 80% of the applicable height 
limitation above ground level. 

No permit shall be granted that would allow an existing structure or tree to 
become an airport hazard, or permit a non-conforming structure or tree to become 
a greater hazard to air navigation than it was on the effective date of this ordi- 
nance or than it is when the application for a permit is made. 

Whenever the Agency determines that a non-conforming structure or tree has 
been abandoned or more than 80% torn down, destroyed, deteriorated, or decayed, 
no permit shall be granted that would allow such structure or tree to exceed the 
applicable height limitation or otherwise deviate from the regulations herein 
contained ; provided, however, no application for a permit shall be required for 
the emergency repair or replacement of non-conforming public utility structures, 
other than buildings, to insure continuity of proper customer service, when the 
height of such structures is not increased by such emergency repair or replace- 
ment; provided, further that any combination of circumstances calling for imme- 
diate action or remedy in the repair or replacement of such non-conforming public 
utility structures shall be deemed an emergency. 

Sec. 18. All applications for permits required under the terms of this ordinance 
shall be on a form prescribed by the Agency and shall clearly indicate the pur- 
pose for which a permit is desired with sufficient particularity to permit the 
Agency to determine whether the proposed structure, tree or use of land would 
conform to the regulations herein prescribed. If, upon examination, the Agency 
shall find that the proposed structure, tree or use of land would conform to the 
regulations herein prescribed, the permit applied for shall be granted within 
15 days after the application was filed. 

Sec. 19. Any person desiring to erect any structure, increase the height of any 
structure, permit the growth of any tree, or otherwise use his property in violation 
of the regulations imposed by the terms of this ordinance or adopted under the 
authority herein contained, may apply to the Board of Appeals, hereinafter cre- 
ated,.for a variance from the zoning regulation in question. Such a variance 
shall be allowed where a literal application or enforeement of such regulations 
would result in practical difficulty or unnecessary hardship and the relief granted 
would not be contrary to the public interest, but would do substantial justice and 
be in accordance with the spirit of the regulations of this ordinance; provided, 
however, that any such variance may be allowed subject to any reasonable condi- 
tion or conditions subsequent that the Board of Appeals may deem necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this ordinance. Nothing in this section authorizes the 
allowance of any variance which would conflict with any general zoning ordinance 
or regulation applicable to the same area. 

Sec. 20. In granting any permit under Sections 16 or 17 or variance under Sec- 
tion 19, the Agency or the Board of Appeals may, if it deems such action advisable 
to effectuate the purposes of this ordinance and reasonable in view of the sur- 
rounding circumstances, so condition such permit or variance as to require the 
owner of the structure or tree in question to permit the County of Wayne, at its 
own expense, to install, operate, and maintain thereon, such markers and lights 
as may be necessary to indicate to flyers the presence of an airport hazard. 

Sec. 21. The Board of County Road Commissioners of the County of Wayne, 
Michigan, is hereby designated the administrative agency charged with the duty of 
administering and enforcing the regulations herein prescribed. The duties of 
such Agency shall include that of hearing and deciding all permits under Sec- 
tions 16 and 17 but said Agency shall not have or exercise any of the powers or 
duties herein delegated to the Board. 

The agency in the administration and enforcement of the provisions of this 
ordinance shall be officially known as the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport Zoning 
Agency, and may adopt such rules and regulations as may be necessary in ¢on- 
nection with its administration and enforcement of this ordinance. 

Sec. 22. Any person aggrieved, or the governing body of any political subdivi- 
sion affected, by any decision of the Agency made in its administration of this 
ordinance, may appeal to the Board of Appeals. 
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All appeals hereunder must be taken within a reasonable time, as provided by 
the rules of the Board of Appeals, by filing with the Agency and with the Board, a 
notice of appeals specifying the grounds therefor. The Agency shall forthwith 
transmit to the Board all the papers constituting the record upon which the 
action appealed from was taken. An appeal shall stay all proceedings in further- 
ance of the action appealed from, unless the Agency certifies to the Board, after 
the notice of appeal has been filed with it, that by reason of the facts stated in the 
certificate a stay would, in its opinion, cause imminent peril to life or irreparable 
damage to property. In such case proceedings shall not be stayed otherwise than 
by order of the Baord and on due cause shown. The Board shall fix a time for the 
hearing of the appeal, give public notice and due notice to the parties in interest, 
and decide the same within a reasonable time. Upon the hearing any party in 
interest may appear in person or by agent or by attorney. The Board may, in 
conformity with the provisions of this ordinance, reverse or affirm, wholly or 
partly, or modify, the order, requirement, decision, or determination appealed 
from and may make such order, requirement, decision, or determination as ought 
to be made and to that end shall have all the powers of the Agency. 

Sec. 23. There is hereby created a Board of Appeals to have and exercise the 
following powers: 

(a) To hear and decide appeals from any order, requirement, decision or 
determination made by the Agency in the enforcement of this ordinance. 
(b) To hear and decide specific variances under Section 19. 

The Board of Appeals shall consist of five members to be appointed by the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Wayne. In the first instance, one member 
shall be appointed for a term of three years, two members for a term of two years 
and two members for a term of one year. Thereafter, each member appointed 
shall serve for a term of three years or until his successor is duly appointed and 
qualified. All members of the Board of Appeals shall be residents of the County 
of Wayne and citizens of the United States of America. No person shall be eligible 
for membership on the Board of Appeals who is a member of the Wayne County 
Board of'Supervisors, an elected or appointed official of the County of Wayne or 
any municipality therein, or an employee of the Board of Wayne County Road 
Commissioners. Said members shall be removable by the Board of Supervisors 
for cause shown upon written charges and after notice and opportunity for 
publie hearing before said Board of Supervisors. In case a vacancy occurs on the 
Board of Appeals, the Board of Supervisors shall appoint a member to fill such 
vacaney, who shall hold office for the unexpired portion of the term in which the 
vacancy occurs. 

The concurring vote of a majority of the members of the Board of Appeals 
shall be sufficient for all purposes, including the reversal of any order, require- 
ment, decision or determination of the Agency or a decision in favor of the appli- 
cant on any matter upon which it is required to pass ander this ordinance, or to 
effect any variation in the regulations herein prescribed. 

The Board of Appeals shall adopt rules concerning its organization and pro- 
cedure and other authorized matters, consistent with the provisions of this ordi- 
nance. Meetings of the Board of Appeals shall be held at the call of the chair- 
man and at such other times as said Board may determine and notice of all meet- 
ings shall be given by the chairman to all members. The chairman, or in his 
absence the vice-chairman, may administer oaths or affirmations and issue 
subpoenas to compel the attendance of witnesses. All hearings of the Board of 
Appeals shall be public. The Board of Appeals shall keep minutes of its pro- 
ceedings, showing the vote of each member upon each question, or if absent or 
failing to vote, indicating such fact, and shall keep records of its examinations 
and other official acts, all of which shall be immediately filed in the offices of the 
Board and shall be a publie record. 

The Board of Appeals shall receive such compensation for attendance and ex- 
penses, and may employ such necessary personnel, as may be provided for by 
resolution of the Board of Supervisors. 

The Board of Appeals shall be officially known as the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port Zoning Board of Appeals. 

Sec. 24. Any person, including the Michigan Aeronautics Commission on be- 
half of and in the name of the State, aggrieved by any decision of the Board of 
Appeals, may appeal to the Circuit Court of the County of Wayne as provided in 
Section 30 of Act No. 23 of the Public Acts of the State of Michigan for the year 
1950 (Extra Session). : 

Sec. 25. Any person who shall violate this ordinance or any regulations, orders, 
or rulings promulgated or made pursuant to this ordinance, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, upon conviction, thereof, shall be punished by a fine: of: not 
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more than $100.00 and imprisonment for a term not to exceed 90 days, and each 
day a violation continues to exist after notice sball constitute a separate offense. 
ee ee eeren re: registered mail addressed to the per- 


son v: n. 

Suc. 26. If any of the provisions of this ordinance or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances is held invalid, such invalidity shall not affect other 
provisions or applications of the ordinance which can be given effect without the 
invalid provisions or application, and to this end the provisions of this ordinance 
are declared to be severable. 

Src. 27. This ordinance shall be known and may be cited as the “Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport Zoning Ordinance.” 

_. 28., This ordinance, and the regulations prescribed herein may be amended 
by a majority vote of the Board of Supervisors; provided, however, that the air- 
port hazard area, as herein determined, shall not be increased unless the Board 
of Supervisors shall have first appointed and considered the recommendations 
of an airport zoning commission, in conformance with the provisions of Act No. 
23 of the Public Acts of the State of Michigan for the year 1950 (Extra Session). 

Note.—Airport zoning maps referred to in the foregoing Ordinance are on file 
in the offices of the County Clerk and the Board of County Road Commissioners. 


ExHBiT 2 
Detroit CoMMON CoUNCIL RESOLUTION, OCTOBER 9, 1945 


By Councilman Van Antwerp 


Resolved, That the Board of Wayne County Supervisors be, and it is hereby, 
requested to direct the Board of Wayne County Road Commissioners to prepare 
the county airport with the greatest possible speed for the reception of aircraft 
ag the interim major airport for the city of Detroit, and further, that the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors request the Wayne County Corporation Counsel’s 
Office to cooperate with the Wayne County Road Commission in drafting the neces- 
sary legal papers for the relinquishment of the county airport by the United 
States Government. 


Exuisir 8 
Detroit ComMMON CoUNCIL RESOLUTION, JUNE 18, 1946 


By Councilman Dorais 


|, Whereas ‘the city of Detroit, by official resolution, dated March 12, 1946, has 
designated the Wayne County Airport at Romulus, Mich., as the, major airport 
for the Detroit metropolitan area, and suggested the renaming of it as the De- 
troit-Wayne Airport ; and 
«(Whereas the county of Wayne, in the State of Michigan, has filed a request for 
an appropriation of $5 million under the Federal airport aid bill and is preparing 
a formal application for the same: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the common council of the city of Detroit support the request 
of the county of Wayne for a $5 million Federal appropriation for the develop- 
ment of the Detroit-Wayne Airport at Romulus, Mich. ; and be it further : 

ResoWwed, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, the President of the United States; Senators and Representatives from 
the State of Michigan; and the Wayne County Road Commission. 


ExuHisBit 4 
‘DETROIT COMMON COUNCIL RESOLUTION, JUNE 18, 1946 
By Councilman Dorais 


Whereas the city of Detroit, by official resolution dated March 12, 1946, has 

ted the Wayne County Airport at Romulus, Mich., as the major airport 

for the. Detroit metropolitan area, and suggested the renaming of it as the. 
Detroit.Wayne Airport; and ali 
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Whereas the county of Wayne is requesting $2,500,000 ‘appropriation from 
the State of Michigan for assistance in’ the development of - the Detroit-Wayne 
Airport into a major commertial port :’-Therefore, be it 

,Resolved, That the common council of the city of Detroit supports the request 
of the county of Wayne for a $2% million appropriation from’ the - State ‘of 
Michigan for this purpose; and further requests that if there be legal’ barriers 
to the making of this appropriation that steps be taken by the Governor and 
legislature of the State of Michigan to initiate such legislation and/or constitu- 
sone amendments as would make the appropriation possible and valid’ be it 

rther * 

ResoWwed, That copies. of this resolution be sent to the State poata: of aero- 
nautics, the Governor of Michigan; members of the legislature from: Detroit ; 
and the Wayne County Road Commission: 


ExHipsitT 5 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crv1z AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Chicago, Ill., October 29, 1945. 
Mr. Sam DEAN, 
Chairman, Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Planning Authority, 
Detroit-Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


DeEaR Mr. DEAN: Reference is made to your letter of July 30, 1945, concerning 
the airport plan for the Detroit metropolitan area which was prepared by the 
consulting firms of Horner & Shifrin, St. Louis, Mo., and Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls, Inc., of Detroit, Mich. This plan, dated July 1945, was submitted for our 
review and formal approval. 

Our reply has been delayed in order to thoroughly review the plans, obtain 
additional information and to hold a public hearing in order to give all interested 
parties an opportunity to present their views prior to any action by this admin- 
istration. The public hearing was held on October 3, 1945, and many exhibits 
filed and oral testimony given—all of which has been evaluated by our committee. 

This is an excellent study and analysis of the factors which must be considered 
in any large metropolitan area. The Detroit authority should be complimented 
on their methods in securing such a comprehensive investigation and study. It 
considers in great detail, the anticipated requirements and developments which 
can be expected in the Detroit area up to the year 1960. The report itself 
is very comprehensive and demonstrates a very complete examination of the 
vane — and a thorough knowledge of the possible solution of the problems 

nvyoived, 

Since this report has been submitted to this office, it has been thoroughly con- 
sidered by representatives of all branches of this administration in the third 
region. Our committee is composed of various individuals who are specialists in 
the fields of airport design, traffic control and private and airline operations. 
Therefore, the decisions and recommendations contained in this letter are not 
the views of any one individual or branch but are the consensus of the entire 
regional committee. 

In connection with our review, we have considered and evaluated all the infor- 
mation available. This includes not only the report itself but also our various 
informal meetings with your authority, the consultants, the airlines, and other 
aeronautical interests and includes the testimony and exhibits presented at the 
public hearing held in our offices on October 3, 1945. We feel that we have made 
every effort to obtain information from every authentic source, and all data pre- 
sented to us, as well as all other available material; has been thoroughly consid- 
ered by a full committee representing all phases of flying activities. 

Without attempting to repeat the~recommendations of the consultants, the 
pertinent points of the report brought out the fact that the international site 
and the corresponding master airport plan was the most desirable for this area. 
It recommended that Wayne County Airport not be further expanded. In 
addition the principal recommendation was for the acquisition and development 
of the major airport terminal at the site identified as the Ford-Gulley Road site 
together with a master regional plan with this field as the primary or terminal 
airport. 

The consultants state in the report that it is regretted that they cannot now 
recommend the master plan having the major terminal at the international site. 


This has been occasioned by the international difficulties and complications. It 
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is our belief‘that thé international site and the corresponding master airport plan 
would be Very satisfactory for the Detroit area: It appears that in spite of its 
desirability, the international site would be impractical of development within 
the near future. ‘We concur with the consultants aad therefore will not con- 
sider the most desirable solution at this time. 

While the report is an excellent study of the conditivais both existing and 
anticipated in this aréa, we cannot agree with all of the conclusions of the con- 
sultants. We do not feel that the Ford-Gulley site should be the terminal air- 
port for this area. We find that the existing Ford Airport is approximately 3 
miles from the Ford-Gulley site and the existing Wayne County Airport is 41%4 
miles from the recommended terminal—both of these airports are well estab- 
lished facilities which have been in operation for many years. Considerable 
money has been spent on both of these airports and they now offer facilities far 
above the average. Plans are actually in process for the further expansion of 
the Wayne County Airport. Therefore, it is our opinion that the Ford-Gulley 
site.is too close to these airports and the operations from the proposed terminal 
field would seriously interfere with operations on the existing fields. It is there- 
fore our opinion that the Ford- Gulley site is not acceptable as the .terminal 
airport. 

There is also a problem of air congestion at this site which is very important 
and has received careful consideration in our review. 

Considerable interest has been shown in the development of the major airport 
at the Eight Mile-Wyoming site. It was the opinion of the consultants that, of 
the five sites considered adequate and feasible for construction, this site had 
the least to recommend it. It is our opinion that the location of the major 
terminal in this general area would not only be very undesirable but would also 
be very unsatisfactory from an aeronautical standpoint. Our principal objection 
to this site is the fact that there would be considerable air congestion in spite 
of all steps which might be taken to overcome it. 

The Hight Mile-Wyoming site is located in a residential area which will even- 
tually be filled with a high-class typé of home development. The same people 
who are financially able to build high type homes aré also the same individuals 
who will be able to afford, purchase, and operate personal airplanes. There- 
fore, this area will have a great need for personal flying fields in the future. 
If the terminal airport should be located at this site, there will be a perpetual 
conflict between personal or nonscheduled flying and that of the airlines or 
scheduled types of operations. 

The consultants suggest that a possible solution for this air congestion would 
be to have the scheduled operations approach this airport at a relatively high 
altitude and reserve the lower altitudes for personal or nonscheduled fiying, 
e. g., transports would arrive at a point 3 miles from the field at an altitude of 
3,000 feet or more and when taking off they would be required to attain such an 
altitude before proceeding outside the 3-mile circle. It is our opinion that such 
a ‘solution, even though it appears to be the most desirable and has been con- 
sidered, would be impractical from an operating standpoint and impossible to 
enforce. The procedures necessary would be burdensome and so restrictive as to 
preclude the expeditious handling of any volume of traffic. We therefore are 
of the opinion that the terminal airport should not be located at the Bight 
Mile-Wyoming site and that the master plans for this area as presented in either 
the Right Mile-Wyoming plan or the Hight Mile-Wyoming alternate plan, would 
not be satisfactory. 

The other remaining master site receiving consideration is that of Wayne 
County Airport. It is our belief that this field should be developed as the major 
terminal for the Detroit region. ‘The greater percentage of scheduled aircraft 
arriving and departing from Detroit comes from the southerly portions. There- 
fore, by locating the major terminal in the south of the concentrated population 
areas and reserving the northerly sections for personal flying, we will achieve 
an automatic traffic separation between scheduled and nonscheduled flying. We 
feel there is no practical way to accomplish the desired segregation except by lo- 
cation of the facilities involved. Operating procedures, regulations, flying 
restrictions, while necessary and expedient, would not accomplish the objective 
nearly as readily as the automatic separation provided by designating Wayne 
County as the major terminal. If Wayne County is selected, there will be no 
interference with existing facilities such as has been discussed briefly in con- 
nection with the Ford-Gulley site. It is therefore our opinion that the Wayne 
County Airport is the most desirable site at this time for the major terminal in 
the Detroit region. 
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We find that both Ford-Gulley and Eight Mile-Wyoming would have certain 
objectional features which are not present at the Wayne County site. There- 
fore, the master airport plan for the Detroit region with Wayne County Airport, 
site A-2, as the major passenger port and illustrated in figure VII-6 in the 
consultants’ report is approved by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Very truly yours, 
Grorce W. VEST, 
, Regional Administrator. 


Nore. ee letter of public patent rea from City of Detroit Common Council 
proceedings of December 26, 1945, p. 2 


ExHIBiT 6 


CHICAGO ORCHARD AIRPORT. 
Park Ridge, Ill., July 11, 1949. 


Subject: Airports for the Detroit Region. 


DETROIT METROPOLITAN AVIATION AUTHORITY, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Attention: Mr. Glenn C. Richards, chairman.) 


GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to Mr. Fryhoff’s letter of February 2, 1949, 
addressed to Mr. M. W. Hemphill, acting superintendent of airports; your letter 
of March 29, 1949, and our reply of April 6, 1949. Reference is also made to your 
letter of May 12, 1949, advising that the Wayne County Board of Supervisors had 
unanimously adopted a resolution approving with certain reservations the report 
Airports for the Detroit Region and formally submitting this report to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for our review and approval. The original sub- 
mission covered by Mr. Fryhoff’s letter of February 2, 1949, was deemed to be 
an informal one, since all of the members of the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation 
Authority had not, at that time, formally approved the report. However, on 
the basis of this informal submission, the Civil Aeronautics Administration began 
its review and study, which has now been completed. It is the purpose of this 
letter to inform you of our views and recommenations thereon. 

Since the report was submitted to this office, it has been thoroughly considered 
by a regional committee composed of representatives of all Civil Aeronautics 
Administration divisions in the third region. Our committee is composed of 
yarious individuals who are specialists.in the fields of airport design, traffic 
control, and private as well as airline operations. Therefore, the decisions and 
recommendations contained in this letter are not the views of any one individual 
or division, but are the consensus of the entire regional committee. In connec- 
tion with our review, we obtained additional information and views of many 
interested parties and agencies at, an informal public hearing held in Chicago 
on April 13, 1949, Asa part of this hearing, many exhibits and supplementary 
statements were filed and this additional information has been: of considerable 
aid in reviewing the report and recommendations contained therein. 

In our review, we have considered and evaluated all the information available, 
This includes not only the report itself but also various informal meetings with 
your authority, the airlines, and other aeronautical interests, as well as the testi« 
mony and exhibits presented at the informal public hearing. We feel we have 
made every effort to obtain information from every authentic source, and all 
data presented to us, as well as all other available material, have been thor- 
oughly considered by a full committee representing all phases of flying activities, 

Airports for the Detroit Region indicates (p. vi) that small airports have been 
treated only to the extent that they affect the overall airline airport problem as 
it is intended. to consider smal] airports in detail in subsequent studies, . It has 
been our experience, based upon our review of urban planning studies for Detroit 
and other metropolitan areas in this region, as well as our experience in consult- 
ing with other municipal officials, that it is not practical or possible to separate an 
overall airport plan into two separate and distinct phases; i. e., airline and non- 
airline. We have found that the needs of a,community and the possibility of pro; 
viding adequate airport facilities to fill such needs, including the use of the sur; 
rounding airspace, is such an intricate and complex problem that it cannot be 
separated into two phases. Each of the phases is important in itself and is inter- 
dependent upon the other.. Only by considering at one time the overall needs of a 
community can a regional plan of airports be established that will give full and 
impartial consideration to all phases of aviation. 
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-. In reviewing this report, and based upon the general contents of the correspond- 
ence we have had ‘in connection therewith, as well as the general nature of the 
testimony and exhibits presented at the public hearing, it is apparent that the 
primary interest is in the international site. The development of an airport at 
the international site has previously been considered but was not included in 
the approved urban plan for the Detroit region, However, in reviewing the 
approved urban plan, we find that the development of a major airport at the 
international site will not unduly interfere with other airport developments pre- 
viously approved; therefore, our review will be limited to whether or not a major 
airport should be constructed at the international site and the approved urban 
plan so modified as to include such an airport. 

Airports for the Detroit Region estimates that there will be 3 million in and 

out domestic passengers by 1960. As a part of these estimates, it is also indi- 
cated that the Detroit region will have 2,340,000 passengers in 1955, of which 
2,200,000 are classed as domestic passengers and the remainder as international. 
Our reason for using the 1955 figures is so they may be compared with the 1955 
heronautical activity estimates made by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
. The report states that between 1936 and 1947, passenger volumes increased 
about 775 percent, Future growth for a similar period ending about 1960 shows 
an anticipated increase of about 425 percent, which can reasonably be expected. 
These estimates (which are basic in the report) vary considerably from esti- 
mates made by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. For example, we estimate 
that United States domestic airline passengers in 1955 will be approximately 
160 percent of the passengers in 1948. It would therefore appear that the pas- 
senger estimates considered in the report are exceedingly optimistic, unless De- 
troit will serve a much greater percentage of the United States passengers than 
it has served in the past. 

The report shows a chart (graph I, pl. VI) comparing the United States month- 
ly passenger trend with the Detroit monthly passenger trend. This graph covers 
only the period 1945 to 1948. Ifa longer period of time had been considered, it 
would show results somewhat different from those contained in the report. 
While the airline passenger figures for the Detroit area have shown substantial 
increase in the past 10 years, we find that Detroit passengers, when expressed 
as a percentage of the total United States domestic passengers, have steadily 
decreased ; for example, in September of 1940 the Detroit Metropolitan District 
had approximately 100 enplaned passengers per 10,000 population, or 5.45 per- 
cent of the United States passengers. In September 1946 the enplaned passengers 
per 10,000 population were 377 or 3.97 percent of the United States passengers. 
in a similar manner, we find that for the fiscal year 1948 (July 1, 1947, to June 
380, 1948) the enplaned passengers per 10,000 population had increased to 1,522 
per 10,000 population or 2.70 percent of the United States passengers. The fol- 
lowing table shows the actual data obtained from Civil Aeronautics Board traffic 
surveys: 


“to and from” traffic as 
percentage 
of United 

United States Detroit States 


| Number of tickets | Detroit 


CAB airline traffic survey, months of 





November 1939 248, 574 12, 718 
September 1940 421, 749 22, 979 
March 1941 341, 515 15, 449 
--| 2, 180,442 86, 553 

1, 865, 369 55, 209 

2, 186, 997 70, 487 





Data on more recént traffic indicate that Detroit passenger traffic is apparently 
becoming stabilized at an approximate figure of 2.7 percent of United States 
domestic passengers. This) forces us to the conclusion that while the overall 
number of passengers originating in Detroit is increasing, the percentage of the 
United: States passenger traffic originating at Detroit has actually decreased and 
appears to be stabilizing. 

‘> Using past traffic records to estimate future activity, we find that our estimate 
for passengers (enplaned and deplaned) in 1955 will be approximately 1,100,000. 
‘Airports for the Detroit Region estimates 2;200,000 domestic passengers (in and 
@ut)°in 1955. We therefore believe that the 2,200,000 estimate is optimistic. 
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In addition to the basic passenger estimates, the report also contains estimates 
concerning volume of airmail, air parcel post, air express, airfreight, and other 
related commodity predictions. These estimates are eventually broken down 
into schedules on a yearly, average day, and peak-hour basis. 

Airports for the Detroit Region estimates that there will be 91,600 passenger 
schedules handling 1,170,000 passengers (domestic and international) in 1955. 
This volume will produce a peak hour of 50 schedules, or 100 movements, 
according to the report. Our estimates (based on past records) are more con- 
servative and indicate a peak hour of approximately half this figure. The 
following comparisons of annual traffic are made for your consideration : 


Enplaned 
passengers 


1, 481, 285 
994, 867 


348, 678 
1,170, 0.0 


The report, of course, is a condensation of many estimates and studies made 
by the authority. It is not necessary for this Office to make a detailed review or 
analysis of each and every figure. However, based upon the analyses we have 
made of the annual passengers anticipated and also based upon other spot checks, 
it is our opinion that all estimates in the report are optimistic and that the esti- 
mated traffic will not be experienced by 1960. It follows that if the estimated 
traffic is not experienced by 1960, the schedules and minimum requirements will 
also be decreased. It is, therefore, the opinion of this administration that the 
development of another major terminal in the Detroit area will not be required 
as soon as indicated in Airports for the Detroit Region. 

Our studies do indicate that there will be definite increases in all aeronautical 
activity in the Detroit region and that the existing facilities will eventually reach 
their capacity. It is, therefore, our opinion that the development of Wayne Major 
Airport should continue and that work should proceed on the preliminary studies 
and negotiations for the construction of an airport at the International site. 

The previous position and recommendations of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration were contained in two letters dated October 29, 1945, and November 8, 
1945, to Mr. 8S. M. Dean, chairman, Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Planning Au- 
thority, Detroit, Mich. The pertinent portions of these letters are quoted below : 

October 29, 1945: “The consultants state in the report that it is regretted that 
they cannot now recommend the master plan having the major terminal at the 
International site. This has been occasioned by the international difficulties and 
complications. It is our belief that the international site and the corresponding 
master airport plan would be very satisfactory for the Detroit area. It appears 
that in spite of its desirability, the international site would be impractical of de- 
velopment within the near future. We concur with the consultants and, therefore, 
will not consider the most desirable solution at this time.” 


% * * * * * s 


November 8, 1945: “The consultants carefully considered the many factors af- 
fecting the construction of a major terminal in Canada. These factors included 
the delaying effect of passing through the customs; the necessity of reaching a 
suitable agreement with the Canadian authorities—by a treaty or otherwise; the 
lack of authority to spend Federal funds outside of the United States; and per- 
haps the reluctance of Detroit citizens to support such a proposal. Their conclu- 
sion is that, ‘* * * a consideration of such a major site for actual development 
in the near future is infeasible. 

“They strongly recommend, however, that steps be taken by the authority and 
the Department of Aeronautics of the State of Michigan to find means through 
which certain of these matters can be cleared up, and that, if possible, these pro- 
ceedings be carried to a point removing all the objections above referred to so 
that at some time in the future further consideration can be given to this impor- 
tant possibility.’ 

“This administration concurs in their conclusion and agrees that the master 
plan using the international site as the terminal airport would be satisfactory. 
Since there are many obstacles to the adoption of this plan, we believe that initial 
action should be toward the development of a site in the United States. We also 
believe that further investigation and study should be made to determine the feas- 
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ibility of constructing the international airport. Our action should not be con- 
sidered prejudicial in any way but rather represents a practical solution to the 
immediate problem, and defers action in the international site until more and 
definite information is available.” 


* * * * * * * 


In accordance with the above recommendations, Wayne County has, with the 
assistance of the Federal Government, proceeded with the development and im- 
provement of Wayne Major Airport. Federal aid in the amount of $1,611,600 has 
been accepted by the county and two separate Federal aid projects are now under 
eonstruction. Additional construction involving runways, taxiways, aprons, ad- 
ministration building, etc., must be undertaken before Wayne Major Airport will 
be completed. It is our recommendation that this additional construction be un- 
dertaken as soon as practical. 

Numerous problems are encountered in the planning, designing, financing, and 
construction of any major airport. In the present case, the problems are further 
complicated by the fact that suitable arrangements must be made with Canada. 
We are informed that preliminary discussions have been held with Canadian 
officials. It is recommended that these discussions be continued so that the so- 
called international complications may be satisfactorily settled by treaty or other- 
wise prior to actual need of the new facility. 

As indicated in our letter of November 8, 1945, and further substantiated by 
more recent reports, there may be some question as to whether or not there is au- 
thority to spend local public funds (State, city, or county) in Canada. We under- 
stand that preliminary steps are being taken by our Office to secure a clear-cut 
decision on this matter by legislative and/or court action. We recommend that 
action be continued to clear up this point. 

The Federal Airport Act, approved May 13, 1946, states in section 3 that “The 
Administrator is hereby authorized and directed to prepare and revise annually 
the national plan for the development of public airports in the United States 
[italie added] including Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico * * *”’, This wording is very specific in that the national airport 
plan is limited to the development of public airports in the United States. Other 
portions of the Federal Airport Act specify that any project for the development 
of an airport must first be included in the national airport plan. It therefore 
follows that if Federal aid under the Federal Airport Act is to be considered in 
developing the international site, it will be necessary to amend the act to grant 
such authority. Such amendment, of course, must be passed by the Congress 
of the United States and approved by the President. 

This Office is sending a copy of this letter to our Washington office with the 
request and recommendation that they take such action as may be required to 
assist in negotiating with the Dominion of Canada, the Department of State, 
and the Congress of the United States to effectuate as many of the changes in 
laws and treaties as may be required to eventually permit the construction of an 
airport at the international site. 

After a thorough and careful consideration of the report Airports for the De- 
troit Region, and other information available to this Administration, our recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

1. The international site shall be included in the approved urban plan for the 
Detroit region as previously outlined in the last paragraph of our letter to Mr. 
Dean dated October 29, 1945. No other changes in the approved master plan are 
recommended at this time. 

2. It is recommended that the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority, or 
some other local Government unit, proceed in making additional preliminary 
studies; continue negotiations for a treaty or other agreement with Canadian 
Officials; make preliminary arrangements for financing; and make such other 
arrangements as may be required to provide the necessary legal authority for 
constructing an airport in Canada. 

3. It is recommended that the actual physical development of this site be de- 
ferred until such time as careful estimates indicate its need. 

4. It is recommended that the overall airport needs of the Detroit region be 
reexamined periodically so that changing conditions may be reflected in the 
approved urban airport plan. 

5. It is recommended that the construction and improvement of Wayne Major 
Airport:be continued. 

Very truly yours, 
(Original signed by) Grorcre W. Vest, 
Regional Administrator. 
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EXHIBIT 7 
Capital investment at the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 


New development since 1945: 
County expenditures 
State participation 
Federal participation 


11, 027, 421. 10 
2, 874, 899. 39 


13, 902, 320. 49 


ExHiBiT 8 


Statement of Federal funds provided by the Federal Government by project 
number and work description for the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, 1947-56 


Project number and work description : 

9-20-0382-801—Clear, grade, drain, underground electrical and Amount 
pumphouse $528, 617. 29 

9-20-032-902—Pave, grade, drain, fencing and lighting 

9-20-032-003—-Grade, drain and pave 

9-20-032-004—Sewer construction, grading and lighting 

9-20-032-005—Land acquisition and approach clearance 

9-20-032-006—Acquisition of property 

9-20-032-007—Water supply system 

9-20-082-008 and 110—Administration and cargo buildings.___ 333, 229. 66 

9-20-0382-109—High and medium intensity lighting 219, 311. 83 

9-20-0382-111—-Sewer construction 78, 274. 04 

9-20-032-112—-Grading administration area 44, 937. 35 

Prone een drain apron area and connecting taxi- a 

345, 305. 


9-—20-032-515—Construct portion of the apron in cargo area__ 
Allocated in fiscal year ending June 30, 1956 
Allocated in fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956 


6, 011, 473. 78 
a ata ie was submitted to county of Wayne as reimbursement to county for land 
cost. 


Statement of State funds appropriated by the Legislature and expended for the 
construction and development of the Detroit-Wayne major airport on a Fed- 
eral-State-local matching basis, 1947-54 


Act 329, Public Acts of 1947 
Act 279, Public Acts of 1947 
Act 298, Public Acts of 1949 
Act 26, Public Acts of 1950. 
Act 206, Public Acts of 1951 


Grand total 
Source: Michigan Department of Aeronautics. 
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Exursit No. 9 


Act No. 163, Public Acts of 1956 
Approved by Governor, April 16, 1956 


Stats or MICHIGAN, 68TH LEGISLATURE, REGULAR SESSION oF 1956 
Introduced by Reps. John J. Fitzpatrick and Michael J, O’Brien 


ENROLLED HOUSE BILL NO. 177 


An act to amend sections 131 and 133 of Act No. 327 of the Public Acts of 
1945, entitled “An Act relating to aeronautics in this state; providing for the 
development and regulation thereof; creating a department of aeronautics 
consisting of a state aeronautics commission and a director of aeronautics; pre- 
scribing their respective powers and duties; providing for the licensing, super- 
vision and control of all airports and landing fields, schools of aviation, flying 
‘clubs, aviation instructors and airport managers; providing for ruies ané 
regulations pertaining thereto; providing for the registration of aircraft; 
prescribing a privilege tax for the use of the aeronautical facilities on the lands 
and waters of this state ; providing for the acquisition, development and operatiow 
of airports, landing fields and other aeronautical facilities by the state and the 
political subdivisions of this state; providing jurisdiction of crimes, torts and 
‘contracts; making hunting from aircraft unlawful; providing for repair station 
operator’s lien; providing for appeals from any ‘rules, regulations or orders 
issued by the commission ; providing for the transfer from the Michigan board 
of aeronautics to the department of aeronautics all properties and funds held 
by said board of aeronautics ; providing for a state aeronautics fund and making 
an appropriation therefor ; prescribing penalties; making uniform the law with 
reference to state development and regulation of aeronautics; and repealing 
‘all acts or parts of acts heretofore governing aeronautics within this state”,. 
section 131 as amended by Act No. 34 of the Public Acts of 1955 and sectiom 
133 as amended by Act No. 187 of the Public Acts of 1955, being sections 259.131 
and 259, 133 of the Compiled Laws of 1948. 


The People of the State of Michigan enact: 


SEcTION ‘1. Sections 131 and 133 of Act No. 327 of the Public Acts of 19465, 
section 131 as amended by Act No. 34 of the Public Acts of 1955 and section 
133 as amended by Act No. 187 of the Public Acts of 1955, being sections 259.131 
= 259.133 of the Compiled Laws of 1948, are hereby amended to read as 

lows: 

Src. 131. The legislative body of any political subdivision in this state is 
hereby authorized to submit to the qualified electors of the political subdivision 
at any regular or special election called for that purpose the question of the 
issuance of general obligation bonds of such political subdivision, the proceeds 
of which shall be used for the acquisition, construction, operation, maintenance, 
and equippihg of airports, and landing fields including buildings, structures, or 
facilities thereof or relating thereto, and the necessary land therefor. A major- 
ity yote of the qualified voters voting thereon shali authorize the issuance of such 
general obligation bonds, but their issuance shall be limited and governed by 
the provisions of the statutes in force at the time of issuance. Revenue bonds 
may: be issued for the above purposes and ‘the legislative body of such political 
subdivision may pledge as security for such bonds all or any portion of the 
landing fees; concession fees, rents, charges, or any other revenues derived from 
the operation of the airport. Such revenue bonds shall be issued in accordance 
with: the applicable provisions of Act No. 94 of the Public Acts of 1933, as 
amended, being sections 141.101 to 141.139, inclusive, of the Compiled Laws of 
1948: Provided, That any such fees, rents, or charges so pledged that are fixed 
and established pursuant to the provisions of a lease or contract, shall not be sub- 
ject,to revision or change except in such manner as is provided in such lease or 
eontract. As-additional security for the payment of the principal of and interest 
on any revenue bonds issued pursuant to the provisions of this section, any issu- 
ing political, subdivision now having or hereafter attaining a population of 
250,000.or more may, upon proper resolution adopted by a majority vote of its. 
governing body, agree that in the event the funds pledged for the payment of such 
reyenue bonds are not sufficient for the payment of the principal and interest 
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thereon as the same shall become due, the political subdivisions shall advance 
sufficient moneys out of its general funds for the payment of such principal 
and interest, if the proceeds of the revenue bonds are used exclusively within the 
territorial limits of such political subdivision, and it shall become the duty of 
the treasurer of such political subdivision to promptly make such advancement. 
The political subdivision shall be reimbursed for any moneys so advanced out of 
funds pledged for the payment of said revenue bonds thereafter paid or collected. 
Except for the additional security which may be agreed upon by resolution of 
the governing body as hereinabove specifically provided, the principal of and 
interest on such revenue bonds shall be payable solely from the revenues herein- 
before specifically enumerated: Provided, That the term “revenues” as used in 
this section shall mean net revenues after operating expenses. 

SEc, 133. In addition to the general powers in this act conferred, and without 
limitation thereof, a political subdivision which has established or may hereafter 
establish airports, landing fields, or other aeronautical facilities, is hereby author- 
ized : 

(a) To vest authority for the construction, enlargement, improvement, main- 
tenance, equipment, operation, and regulation thereof, in an officer, a board, or 
body of such political subdivision, by ordinance or resolution which shall pre- 
scribe the powers and duties of such officer, board, or body: Provided, That in 
counties operating under the county road system and now having or hereafter at- 
taining a population of more than 1,000,000, according to the last regular or any 
subsequent federal decennial census, the board of county road commissioners is 
hereby vested with authority to carry out the provisions under this section in and 
for such counties, 

(b) To employ a regular airport manager for the airport, landing field or other 
aeronautical facility under its control, or in cases where an airport board or body 
is established, the airport manager may be employed by such board or ‘body. 

(c) To adopt and amend all needful rules, regulations and ordinances, for the 
management, government and use of any properties under its control, whether 
within or without its territorial limits; to appoint airport guards or police, with 
full police powers; to fix penalties for the violation of said rules, regulations and 
ordinances, and enforce such penalties. 

(ad) To adopt and enact rules, regulations and ordinances designed to safe- 
guard the public upon or beyond the limits of private airports, landing fields or 
other aeronautical facilities within such political subdivision or its police juris- 
diction against the perils and hazards of instrumentalities used in aerial naviga- 
tion; which rules shall be consistent with and conform as nearly as may be with 
the laws of this state and the rules and regulations of the Michigan department of 
aeronautics. 

(e) To lease for a term of years, donate, or sell, such airports, landing fields 
or other aeronautical facilities, or buildings and structures relating thereto, or 
real property acquired or set apart for such puposes, to any person or persons, 
any other political subdivision or the state government, or the national govern- 
ment, or any department of any of them, either exclusively or in common with 
others, for operation and public use; and to confer the privileges of concessions 
of supplying upon its airports goods, commodities, things, services and facilities ; 
and to enter into leases, contracts, agreements or grants of privileges of con- 
cessions with any person or persons, any other political subdivision or the state 
government or the national government, or any department of any of them, for 
the operation, use or occupancy, either exclusively or in common with others, of 
all or any part of the airports, landing facilities, or other aeronautical facilities, 
including any buildings and structures thereon or related thereto, under its con- 
trol, for a term or terms not to exceed 30 years, establishing the charges, rentals 
or fees at a fixed or variable rate binding upon the parties thereto for the full 
term of such lease, contract, agreement or grant, which lease, contract, agree- 
ment or grant may provide for the resolution of disputes arising thereunder or 
for the fixing of variable terms therein through arbitration or similar procedure. 
Such terms, charges, rentals and fees shall be equal and uniform for the same 
type of facilities provided, services rendered or privileges granted with no dis- 
‘crimination between users of the same class for like facilities provided, services 
rendered or privileges granted : Provided, That in each case in so doing the public 
is not deprived of its rightful, equal and uniform use thereof. 

(f) To sell, donate or lease any property, real or personal, acquired for such 
purposes and belonging to the political subdivision, which in the judgment of its 
governing body, may not be subsequently required for aeronautic purposes, in 
accordance with the laws of this state, or the provisions of the charter of the 
political subdivision, governing the sale or leasing of similarly owned property. 
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(g) To determine the charges, rentals or fees for the use of any properties 
under its control, and the charges for any services or accommodations, and the 
terms and conditions under which such properties may be used, which rentals, 
fees, charges, terms and conditions shall be equal and uniform for the same 
type of use provided, services rendered or accommodations granted with no 
discrimination between users of the same class for like use provided, services 
rendered or accommodations granted, except that any such charges, rentals and 
fees aS may be fixed or determined by any lease, contract, agreement, or grant 
of privileges of concessions to which the political subdivision is a party or is 
the grantor, shall be binding upon all parties thereto for the full term prescribed 
therein unless the same is sooner modified or terminated by mutual consent of the 
parties thereto: Provided, That in all cases the public is not deprived of its 
rightful, equal, and uniform use of such property. Liens may be had and en- 
forced by law, as provided in such cases, and their enforcement, for repairs to or 
improvement or storage or care of any personal property, to enforce the payment 
of any such charges. 

(h) To exercise all powers necessarily incidental to the exercise of the general 
and special powers herein granted. 

This act is ordered to take immediate effect. 


Secretary of the Senate. 


ExuHisitT No. 10 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Wayne, 88: 


I, Henry EH. Baker, being first duly sworn, state that I am airport superintendent 
of the Board of Wayne County Road Commissioners. I further state that on 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955, I arranged to determine the difference in distance from 
any point east of Middle Belt Road, Wayne County, Mich., to the site of the new 
terminal building at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and the entrance to the ter- 
minal building at Willow Run Airport and found by automobile speedometer 
that it was 12.5 miles difference in distance. 

Henry FE. BAxker, 
Airport Superintendent. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of June 1955. 


MaArGARET A. SEIFERT, 
Notary Public, County of Wayne, Mich. 


My commission expires April 11, 1959. 


Exuisit No. 11 


AtR CooRDINATING COMMITTEE, 
AIRPORT USE PANEL, 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1955. 


AtRPORT USE PANEL MEMORANDUM No. 8-55 


Subject: Airport Use Panel report concerning public hearing to determine, in 
the best interests of the public, the most feasible civil-military utilization of 
the airports, existing and proposed, in the Detroit, Mich., area. 

Attached is a copy of the subject report unanimously approved by the Airport 
Use Panel November 4, 1955. 

The contents of this report are self-explanatory. The official transcripts of 
the meetings conducted by the panel in its consideration of this matter, together 
with copies of the exhibits and other supporting information upon which the rec- 
ommendations of the panel are based, are available for appropriate review in the 
office of the Airport Use Panel, room 7832, Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Nothing in this report should be construed to mean that any airspace problems 
involved in this matter have necessarily been resolved or that the recommenda- 
tions contained herein have been endorsed by the members of the Airport Use 
Panel Advisory Committee. 

JosEPH W. JOHNSON, 
Secretary, Airport Use Panel. 


PROBLEM 


Determine, in the best interests of the public, the most feasible civil-military 
utilization of the airports, existing and proposed, in the Detroit, Mich., area. 


DISCUSSION 


On March 29, 1955, the Honorable Albert E. Cobo, mayor of the city of Detroit, 
together with Mr. Ed. Connor, chairman, Board of Wayne County Supervisors, 
and Mr. Michael J. O’Brien, chairman, Board of Wayne County Road Commis- 
sioners, addressed a letter to the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, requesting his assistance in resolving certain problems relative to the use 
of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

In-their letter to the Secretary of Defense, the mayor and Wayne County 
officials advised that in the initial planning and development of the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport ail officials concerned, including the metropolitan airport 
authority, the Michigan Department of Aeronautics, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (CAA), had agreed this airport should be expanded and im- 
proved as a major commercial airport. In explaining the current plans to 
develop additional facilities at the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, the city and 
county officials also advised that, because of the need for this airport as a civil 
facility, it had been necessary to deny recent requests from the Navy Department 
to use the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport for Naval Air Reserve training pur- 
poses. These officials further advised that the expansion of the Air Force had 
also brought requests from the Department for the use of civil airport facilities 
in the Detroit area. E 

In brief, the mayor and Wayne County officials expressed the opinion that 
the Willow Run Airport, conveyed as surplus airport property to the regents 
of the University of Michigan following World War II, should be used to serve 
the military requirements of the Detroit area, and the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport should be used primarily as the major civil airport for that area, 

On April 14, 1955, the Department of Defense member of the Airport Use Panel, 
because of the multiplicity of civil-aviation interests involved, referred the 
Detroit and Wayne County officials’ letter to the panel, and requested that the 
problems presented therein be coordinated with the interested Federal agencies 
with a view toward satisfying the immediate airport, requirements of the Air 
Force Reserve in establishing a jet-fighter squadron of the Air Force, together 
with the needs of the Navy which proposed to relocate the Naval and Marine Air 
Reserve units now stationed at Grosse Ile Naval Air Station. 

In consideration of the request from its Defense member, it was the consensus 
of the panel that, because of the complexity of the problems involved com- 
pounded by the divergent views of 1l0Gal officials, together with the urgent need 
to establish the Air Force and Naval Air Reserve training activities noted 
above, a public hearing should be conducted at the local level as soon as possible 
in order that all concerned with this problem might have an apportunity to state 
their views. 

WILLOW .RUN AIRPORT 


The Willow Run Airport,. acquired. in fee simple title and developed by the 
Federal Government during World War II, was used until the end of the war 
exclusively by the Army. Its principal use; during that time, was in conjunction 
with the manufacture and testing of bomber-type aircraft. The Willow Run 
Airport was designed’ and planned to satisfy an immediate wartime need and 
similar to many other projects of this nature, there is little indication that this 
facility was contemplated for any other purpose at that time. 

Following World War II, the Willow Run Airport, including the improvements 
buildings, utilities, considerable personal property, and approximately 3,143 acres 
of land was declared surplus to the needs of the War Department and placed 
in the custody of the War Assets Administration (WAA) for disposal. In an 
effort to salvage as much of this project as could be utilized at that time for 
civil aviation, the Willow Run Airport, pursuant to the regulations governing 
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the disposal of airport property, was offered without charge to those public 
agencies in the Detroit area which might wish to acquire, maintain, and operate 
this facility as.a civil airport. In this connection, the officials of Wayne County 
declined the offer of the Willow Run Airport, and proceeded with the develop- 
ment of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, with the full endorsement and financial 
aid of the CAA, as the primary commercial civil airport to serve the Detroit area. 

Testimony from the officials. of the University of Michigan indicates that in 
1946, at the time the Willow Run Airport was available as surplus property, the 
university was urgently in need of immediate space for a research program being 
conducted for the military. Concurrently, the commercial airlines serving Detroit 
and southeastern Michigan were also in need of adequate airport facilities 
which, it that time, were unavailable elsewhere. An arrangement was worked 
out under which the entire airport was conveyed to the regents of the University 
of Michigan providing the university with space for its research program, but 
with the condition that the airport was to be maintained as a “public airport” 
and preserved in standby condition for use by the Government in the event of 
a national emergency. Officials of the University of Michigan further advised 
the panel that to fulfill its obligation to the Federal Government, the university 
entered into an agreement with the Airlines National Terminal Service Co., Inc. 
(ANTSCO), organized by seven of the scheduled air carriers serving Detroit, 
under which this company is obligated to operate and maintain the airport at 
no cost to the university. 

In transferring the Willow Run Airport to the regents of the University of 
Michigan, the following statement was included in and made a part of the deed 
of conveyance: 

“That during any national emergency declared by the President of the United 
States of America or the Congress thereof, the Government shall have the right 
to make exclusive or nonexclusive use and have exclusive or nonexclusive control 
and possession, without charge, of the airport at which any of the property 
transferred by this instrument is located or used, or of such portion thereof as 
it may desire, provided, however, that the Government. shall be responsible for 
the entire cost of maintaining such part of the airport as it may use exclusively, 
or over which it may have exclusive possession, or control, during the period 
of such use, possession, or control, and shall be obligated to contribute a reason- 
able share, commensurate with the use made by it, of the cost of maintenance 
of such property as it may use nonexclusively or over which it may have non- 
exclusive control and possession: Provided, further, That the Government shall 
pay a fair rental for its use, control, or possession, exclusively or nonexclusively 
of any improvements to the airport made without United States aid.” 

Pursuant to Presidential Proclamation 2914, dated December 16, 1950, such a 
national emergency exists at the present time. 

During times other than a national emergency, the following provisions ex- 
tracted from various agreements in effect between the Government and the 
University of Michigan outline the rights of the Government to use the Willow 
Run Airport: 

Quitclaim deed, dated January 15, 1947 

“B. (1) That the United States of America (hereinafter sometimes referred 
to as the ‘Government’) shall at all times have the right to use the landing 
area of the airport in common with others: Provided, however, That such use 
may be limited as may be determined at any time by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration or the successor Government agency to be necessary to prevent 
interference wtih use by other authorized aircraft, so long as such limitation 
does not restrict Government use to less than 25 percent of capacity of the air- 
port. Government use of the airport to this extent shall be without charge of 
any nature other than payment for damage caused by Government aircraft.” 


Quitclaim deed, dated April 8, 1949 


“(2) That the United States of America, through any of its employees or 
agents, shall at all times have the right to make nonexclusive use of the landing 
area of the airport at which any of the property transferred by this instrument 
is located or used without charge: Provided, however, That such use may be 
limited as may be determined at any time by the Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
or his successor to be necessary to prevent undue interference with use by other 
authorized aircraft: Provided further, That the Government shall be obligated 
to pay for damage caused by such use, or if its use of the landing area is sub- 
stantial, to contribute a reasonable share of the cost of maintaining and operating 
the landing area, commensurate with the use made by it.” 


83506—57——78 
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Grant agreement, Federal-aid airport program 

“8, All facilities of the airport developed with Federal aid, and all those usable 
for the landing and taking off of aircraft, will be available to the United States 
at all times without charge for use by military and naval aircraft in common with 
other aircraft, except that if the use by military and naval aircraft is substantial, 
a reasonable share, proportional to such use, of the cost of operating and main- 
taining facilities so used, may be charged. The amount of use to be considered 
substantial, and the charges to be made therefor, shall be determined by the 
sponsor and the using agency.” 

Exclusive of the lands transferred to the university, the Government retained 
fee simple title to 23.57 acres on the east side of the Willow Run Airport on which 
is located a hangar and other facilities currently needed for Air Force Reserve 
activities. One of the most usable buildings located in this area is the so-called 
Packard Building Air Force plant No. 31, which, the Panel was advised by officials 
of the university, is presently desired in the university’s research program being 
conducted for the military. The Department of Defense, however, has advised 
the panel that it is of the opinion that use of this facility for the current air 
defense mission takes precedence over its diversion to the research program. 

The Willow Run Airport consists of the following runway system : 


Feet Feet 
160 by 6, 777 | NE/SW. 160 by 6, 741 
160 by 7, 283 | NE/SW 160 by 7, 335 
160 by 6, 502 | NW/SE 160 by 6, 602 


It is served by the following scheduled air carriers: 


American Airlines United Airlines 
Eastern Airlines Capital Airlines 
Northwest Airlines North Central Airlines 
Delta-Chicago & Southern Airlines Trans World Airlines 


For the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 the following operations (landing or takeoff) 
were conducted at the Willow Run Airport :? 


1 Excerpted from Federal Airways Air Traffic Activity. 
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The segment of aviation making the greatest use of the Willow Run Airport is 
obviously that comprising the scheduled air carriers. 

The Willow Run Airport is 33.8 miles from the city hall, downtown Detroit. 

In addition to the substantial initial cost of constructing the Willow Run Air- 
port and the facilities located thereon, the Government has expended, under the 
Federal-aid airport program, $70,031 for major improvements. It is understood 
that ANTSCO has expended some $1,250,000 on improvements to the terminal 
facilities at the Willow Run Airport. 


DETROIT-WAYNE MAJOR AIRPORT 


The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, owned by Wayne County, Mich., and oper- 
ated by the board of county road commissioners, was originally established in 
September 1928. This airport was also leased and operated by the War Depart- 
ment during World War II as the Romulus Army Airbase. In addition to the 
approximately 540 acres leased from Wayne County, the War Department ac- 
quired approximately 30 acres of land in fee-simple title. Under a surplus 
airport-disposal instrument, dated May 5, 1948, the Government’s interest in 
this airport was released, and improvements made by the War Department during 
its occupancy were conveyed to Wayne County as surplus airport property. 

In certain respects, however, the aforementioned surplus-property instrument 
of disposal differs from the usual WAA surplus-property instrument; paragraph 
4 (e) reads, as follows: 

“4 (e) Itinerant aircraft owned or used by the United States shall have at all 
times the right to use not more than 15 percent of the capacity of the landing 
area of the airport, without charge of any nature, other than payment for any 
damage which might be caused by sueh itinerant aircraft, and payment for any 
special service rendered to such itinerant aircraft.” 

Paragraph 7 thereof reads as follows: 

“7, The restrictions and conditions enumerated above and particularly those 

set forth in paragraph 4 of this instrument as it affects buildings and improve- 
ments shall apply only to those buildings and/or improvements transferred here- 
under located on that part of Section 14, Township 3 South and Range 9 East, 
Romulus Township lying South of the right-of-way of the Wabash Railroad, 
leased by the United States from the County of Wayne by Lease No. W-—2288- 
end-—28 dated February 28, 1942, and the property described in Lease No. W-—2288— 
end-763 dated November 30, 1942, but such restrictions and condition shall not 
apply in any'manner to additions to Wayne County Airport or to any other land 
or improvements whatsoever.” [Italic added. ] 
Subsequent to the date of this agreement, Detroit-Wayne Major Airport has been 
substantially improved under the Federal-aid airport program, Federal funds 
having been expended in the amount of approximately $4 million. At the present 
time the airport encompasses an area of approximately 4 square miles, as con- 
trasted to its original 1 square mile, and is subject to use by the Government as 
provided in the grant agreement (same as Willow Run, p. 4). The Government 
owns no land at this airport. 

Since the end of World War II, officials of Wayne County have vigorously 
proceeded with:the development and modernization of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport. At present, the terminal area of this airport contains the first increment 
of an administration building; a control tower; a modern cargo building with 
cold storage and bonded freight facilities. The airport is a port of entry with 
customs and immigration facilities services used by Pan American World Air- 
ways, the only scheduled passenger air carrier presently utilizing this airport. 
Runway approaches have been completely cleared of all obstructions and are 
protected from future encroachment by the provisions of the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport zoning ordinances. There are 10 hangar buildings for civil use 
located on the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport containing a total of 217,300 square 
feet. Air freight carriers presently operating from this airport include Flying 
Tiger Line, Slick Airways, Zantop Flying Service, and Meteor Air Transport. 

Wayne County, to date, has spent approximately $13 million of its own funds 
in the development of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and has under active 
consideration an extensive program for additional improvements involving 
approximately $10 million of local funds. Upon completion of the facilities 
now contemplated, for which funds are available, the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport will be comparable in all respects to other major airports serving large 
cities of similar airline traffic potential. 

- The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is 21.5 miles from the city hall, downtown 
etroit. 
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Of particular importance is the fact that the same expressway that provides 
access to the Willow Run Airport passes the entrance to the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport which is 12.3 miles closer to downtown Detroit. 

At present, the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport consists of the following runway 


Feet 
200 by 7, 030 


200 by 5, 815 
NE/SW (presently closed) 
NW/SE (presently closed) 


For the fiscal years 1954 and 1955, the following operations (landing or takeoff ) 
were conducted at the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport.’ 





55, 090 
52, 604 


121, 814 











6, 704 
660 
45, 330 
52, 694 


A review of the historical background leading up to the development of the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport leaves no doubt that this airport, with the full 
knowledge and endorsement of those Government officials, local, State, and 
Federal, responsible for the development of civil airports, was planned, designed, 
and intended to be used as the primary commercial airport to serve the Detroit 
area. Its accessibility and other conveniences to the traveling public, when com- 
pleted, cannot be duplicated by any other facility now serving this area. 


DETROIT CITY AIRPORT 


The Detroit City Airport, located 6 miles northeast of downtown Detroit, is 

owned and operated by the city. Its runway system consists of the following: 
Feet 

100 by 4042 

100 by 2748 

100 by 4585 

100 by 1141 


1 Hxcerpted from Federal Airways Air Traffic Activity, 
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It is interesting to note that despite the fact that this airport is so badly 
obstructed and is subject to such poor visibility that the city proposes eventually 
to dispose of it for other than airport purposes, it, nevertheless, accommodates 
more traffic in terms of aircraft operations than any other airport in the Detroit 
area. During fiscal year 1954, there was a total of 150,295 operations at this 
airport, the greater portion of which consisted of itinerant civil craft, or general 
aviation. During fiscal year 1955, the operations at this airport increased to 
a total of 155,844. One of the most desirable features of this airport is its prox- 
imity to downtown Detroit, and it is reasonable to assume that its customer- 
eonvenience accounts, in large measure, for its extensive use. 

Obviously, however, the Detroit City Airport cannot be considered adaptable 
to military or expanded civil use, and consequently, will not, in that regard, 
receive extensive treatment in this report. 


NAVAL AIR STATION GROSSE ILE 


' Naval Air Station Grosse Ile is located 17 miles southwest of downtown 
Detroit, ‘is owned by the Federal Government and operated by the Navy; it 
consists of the following runways: ps2 

ee 


150 by 4743 
150 by 4580 


The Navy has determined from engineering estimates that it would cost a 
minimum of $414 million to develop one runway at Naval Air Station Grosse Ile 
eapable of accommodating modern military jet aircraft. Because of its location, 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence Waterway, the development of an intersecting 
runway would be physically impractical. This airport, therefore, is neither 
suitable nor economically adaptable for military jet aircraft and for all practical 
purposes has lost its value as a naval air installation. Accordingly, the Naval 
and Marine Air Reserve units now stationed at this location, in order to become 
jet-equipped, must be relocated at another site in the Detroit area. 


SELFRIDGE AIR FORCE BASE 


Selfridge Air Force Base is located approximately 25 miles northeast of down- 
town Detroit, is owned by the Federal Government and operated by the Air 
Force. It consists of two runways, E/W and N/S, 150 feet by 6,000 feet and 
150 feet by 8,200 feet, respectively. The Air Force has advised that it is pres- 
ently utilized in excess of its designed operational capacity by Regular and Re- 
serve Air Force units. Additional runway and air-defense facilities are planned 
by the Air Defense Command, but the size and operating characteristics of the 
type of aircraft programed, plus a necessity for immediate runway availability 
for interceptor missions, require a reduction in the number of aircraft operating 
from this base. 

NORTHEAST SITE 


During the course of the subject hearing, the mayor of Detroit and other offi- 
cials indicated that they are actively planning the development of the so-called 
northeast site as another major civil airport to serve the northern portion of 
Detroit and its environs, and are engaged in acquiring real estate for this pur- 
pose. The suggestion was made that an airport located on or near this site 
would offer the possibility of split airline operations for metropolitan Detroit. 

Conversely, public officials and a large number of citizens from Warren Town- 
ship, in which the northeast site is located, are historically opposed to the devel- 
opment of a major airport at this location. While the panel recognizes that this 
controversy may ultimately be resolved, it foresees no possibility that an airport 
will be developed at this location sufficiently soon to alleviate either the military 
or civil requirements presently under consideration. 


CURRENT MILITARY REQUIREMENTS IN THE DETROIT AREA 
Air Force 
The Air Force has an immediate requirement to detach two Reserve fighter 
squadrons from the jet units now located at Selfridge Air Force Base. Air Force 
Officials desire to locate one jet squadron on the Willow Run Airport on a 
permanent basis, in order to make facilities available for Reserve personnel 
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in the south and west areas of metropolitan Detroit. In addition to the fact 
that the Willow Run Airport is well located, strategically, and meets the physi- 
cal requirements of the Air Force, one of the more important reasons influencing 
the selection of the Willow Run Airport for this purpose is the fact that the 
Government, as noted above, has the right to use this facility, exclusively or 
nonexclusively, during a national emergency. No such rights exist on any other 
civil airport in the Detroit area. Further, the Government owns 23.57 acres of 
land, together with the following facilities, on the east side of the Willow Run 
Aiport: 


square yards__ 20, 000 

square feet__ 25, 280 

do__.. 23, 000 

Storage space 3, 200 
Aviation gas storage gallons__ 28, 000 
Other fuel storage do__.. 15, 000 


Facilities of this nature do not exist elsewhere to accommodate this squadron 
and construction of new facilities to this extent at another location would delay 
relocation of this unit an estimated 2 years and increase Government construc- 
tion costs an estimated $2 million. 


Navy 

The Navy has a requirement to equip with modern jet aircraft the Naval and 
Marine Air Reserve units now stationed at Naval Air Station Grosse Ile. It is 
not economically feasible to expand Naval Air Station Grosse Ile to the ex- 
tent required to accommodate jet aircraft. 

In its consideration of another site to accommodate its current and continuing 
mission, the Navy has investigated the possibilities of joint use of the Selfridge 
Air Force Base, the Willow Run Airport and the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 
The Air Force has advised the Navy that Selfridge Air Force Base is already 
congested and even with two fighter squadrons relocated, its proposed utiliza- 
tion precludes such joint use. The Board of Wayne County Road Commissioners, 
having jurisdiction over the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, has stated that it 
cannot agree to the Naval and Marine Air Reserve using that airport as its 
operating base. While the Navy has stated a preference for utilizing the De- 
troit-Wayne Major Airport, inasmuch as it is nearer downtown Detroit than the 
Willow Run Airport and has newer runways and other facilities in excellent 
condition, no Government rights exist to do so without the consent of the Wayne 
County Road Commissioners. 


Air National Guard 


The Air National Guard is located on the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and 
has been there for 25 years. It expects to reach a complement of 60 jet aircraft, 
or 2 squadrons, by the end of this calendar year. 

During the period that the Air National Guard has been located on the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport approximately $2 million of Federal funds has been or is 
being spent in the construction of buildings and other permanent improvements to 
serve its needs. Title. to certain of these facilities is vested in the State of 
Michigan and these are situated on land leased by the State. The more recently 
constructed facilities, including the shop-hangar now under construction at an 
estimated cost of $670,000, are owned by the Federal Government and are 
situated on land leased by the Federal Government. 

Officials of the guard advised that they were satisfied with their present 
arrangement at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and were most desirous of remain- 
ing there. Officials of Wayne County, however, while not emphatic on the sub- 
ject, felt that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport might be better utilized ex- 
clusively for civil purposes and suggested the possibility of reimbursing the guard 
for any of its facilities adaptable to civil use in the event the guard moved its 
operations elsewhere. 


SCHEDULED AIR CARRIER ACTIVITIES IN THE DETROIT AREA 


Based upon extensive research, the CAA has determined that a community’s 
population size and economic character fix its air traffic potential. It has also 
been determined that enplaned ‘airline passengers and air carrier departures are 
indexes of primary importance in air transportation. 

Among the 22 large hubs which have been designated on the basis of enplaned 
airline passengers during 1954, Detroit rated sixth in continental United States. 
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Of the total enplaned passengers in the entire United States during 1954, Detroit 
produced 2.82 percent. 

From the Willow Run, Detroit-Wayne Major, and Detroit City Airports, dur- 
ing fiscal years 1954 and 1955, there were a total of— 


Scheduled aircraft departures. 
Passengers enplaned 





The CAA forecast for the Detroit area is as follows: 





Scheduled aircraft departures 
Passengers enplaned 


GENERAL AVIATION ACTIVITIES IN THE DETROIT AREA 


According to the 1950 census, the population of the city of Detroit proper was 
1,849,568 ; the population of Wayne County, which also includes the population 
of Detroit, was 2,435,235. As of June 30, 1955, there was a total of 1,025 
registered (nonair carrier) aircraft in Wayne County. 

During the period from June 1, 1954, to May 31, 1955, there was an average 
of 248 aircraft based at the Detroit City Airport, of which there were 147 busi- 
ness aircraft owned and operated by private companies. While there are 
substantial general aviation operations at other airports, traffic counts indicate 
that the majority of general aviation aircraft in the Detroit area utilize the 
Detroit City Airport. Available forecasts indicate an increase of 40 percent in 
general aviation operations during the next 5 years. The Detroit City Airport, 
meanwhile, has already reached the near-saturation point; hangar space is 
unavailable and the lack of ground space precludes the construction of new 
hangar facilities, as well as the expansion of the airport. 

A cursory study of general aviation in this densely populated and highly indus- 
trial area indicates an acute shortage of airports to serve the future needs of 
this segment of aviation. 


AIR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS IN THE DETROIT AREA 


In order to be sure that the Airport Use Panel’s recommendations with regard 
to the airports in question would not result in unnecessary or unworkable traffic 
conflicts, appropriate personnel of the CAA were requested to study the following 
combinations of joint civil-military use: 

“1. What would be the effect under IFR* and VFR? conditions, taking into 
consideration the existing and foreseeable civil air traffic in the Detroit area 
if 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve are added to the 2 squadrons of the Air National 
Guard now operating from the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport; the scheduled 
air carriers, with 1 squadron Air Force Reserve operating from Willow Run 
Airport? 

“2. What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions, taking into con- 
sideration existing and foreseeable civil aircraft in the Detroit area, if 2 squad- 
rons of Navy Reserve, 1 squadron of Air Force Reserve, and 2 squadrons of Air 
National Guard would operate from the Willow Run Airport and the scheduled 
air carriers would operate from Detroit-Wayne Major Airport? 

“3. What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions, taking into con- 
sideration the existing and foreseeable air traffic in the Detroit area if the 2 
squadrons of Air National Guard were to remain at the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport and the scheduled air carriers were to be relocated from Willow Run 
to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, with 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve and 1 
squadron of Air Force Reserve operating from the Willow Run Airport? 


1 IFR—Instrument Flight Rules. 
2 VFR—Visual Flight Rules. 
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“4. What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions if the air carriers 
were to remain at Willow Run and add thereto 1 squadron of Air Force Reserve 
and 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve with Air National Guard remaining at Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport along with present civil operations?” 

This study indicates that the traffic-handling capabilities of air-traffic control 
would be enhanced if the scheduled air carriers were to be located at the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport and the military units in question stationed at the Willow 
Run Airport. - 


PROPOSED HOUSING DEVELOPMENT NEAR WILLOW RUN AIRPORT 


During the course of the hearing, the panel was advised that the city of 
Ypsilanti, on October 29, 1954, acquired a former! defense-housing facility known 
as Willow Village, and presently has under consideration an extensive program 
to replace these temporary structures with permanent housing. Under the laws 
of the State of Michigan, the township of Ypsilanti will be required to remove 
all temporary units by June 30, 1958. Many of the loans required for the 
development of new homes in this area must necessarily be approved and insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration (FHA). 

Officials of Ypsilanti advised the panel that “when an application was made 
for a final commitment from the FHA, all concerned were disturbed to be in- 
formed by Mr. George Strye, head of the Valuation Section of the FHA (Detroit) 
that all FHA commitments, not only in the Willow Village area but in all areas 
adjacent to the airport, were being withheld until definite information could 
be obtained as to whether or not jet military planes were to be located at the 
(Willow Run) Airport.” 

While the matter of a housing project might, at first, appear secondary to 
the strictly aeronautical elements of this problem, it nevertheless raises certain 
very important issues of direct concern to the panel and introduces one of the 
most puzzling features of the hearing. 

Specifically, considerable testimony was presented during the hearing, some 
by officials of ANTSCO, urging that the Willow Run Airport not be used by 
military jet aircraft because of the noise and other objectionable features affect- 
ing the proposed housing development. Conversely, there was little indication 
that any attempt had been made by the officials responsible for the manage- 
ment and operation of the Willow Run Airport to zone or otherwise control 
the erection of these houses, some of which would lie directly under certain of 
the approaches to the airport. 

During the past few years, aircraft noise has become a matter of great concern 
among aviation officials over the entire Nation. Inestimable sums of money 
have been spent in clearing airport approach, zones, removing aerial obstruc- 
tions, and otherwise making the airport as desirable and safe a neighbor as 
possible. In fact, aircraft noise abatement and hazards to aerial navigation 
have become of such national importance as to attract the attention of various 
committees of the Congress. It is a strange paradox, therefore, to find the 
officials responsible for the management of the Willow Run Airport in effect 
advocating a housing project which, at best, could only compound their future 
administrative problems and create serious public relations difficulties. 

With regard to the possibility of military jet aircraft using the Willow Run 
Airport, FHA officials in Washington have advised the panel as follows: “The 
FHA has no policy differentiating between military or commercial airports 
or the types of aircraft used at either. While it is recognized that jet air- 
craft might create more noise and other nuisances, basic policies would be the 
same as for commercial aircraft * * *.” In view of the fact that civil jet 
aircraft are presently being developed and are expected to be in commercial 
use by 1959, it is evident that the Willow Run Airport will ultimately be used 
bv jet aircraft in any event. It would appear, then, that the officials of the 
Willow Village housing development and the Willow Run Airport should be 
guided accordingly and, while the opportunity is-still available, plan the con- 
struction of this housing development in a manner best suited to the unrestricted 
future utilization of the airport as well as the homes in question. 


MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION OF THE WILLOW RUN AIRPORT 


Because of the unique arrangement between the University 6f Michigan 
and ANTSCO providing for the maintenance and operation of the Willow Run 
Airport, and because of the fact that an equitable solution of the problem 
under consideration depends, to such a great extent, upon the future disposition 
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of the scheduled air carriers.comprising ANTSCO, the panel is of the opinion 
that this arrangement should be clearly understood. 

As noted above, the.Willow,Run Airport was.transferred.to the. regents. of 
the University of Michigan by the Federal Government without cost to the 
university. In consideration of this transfer, the university agreed, among 
other things, that the land, buildings, structures, improvements, and equipment 
so transferred shall be “used for public airport purposes for the use and benefit 
of the publie, on, reasonable terms and without unjust discrimination and with- 
out grant or exercise of any exclusive right for use of the airport * * *.” 

Following the transfer of the airport to the university, ANTSCO entered into 
a lease with the University of Michigan and for all practical purposes assumed 
all of the responsibilities of the university to maintain and operate the Willow 
Run Airport as a public airport. 

The original lease, dated February 7, 1947, for the Willow Run Airport was 
between the university and Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. (now Capital 
Airlines) and expired September 30, 1949. Upon establishment of ANTSCO, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines furnished a guaranty to provide for the faithful 
discharge of duties by the “service company.” 

Pursuant to the agreement between ANTSCO and the University of Michigan, 
the “service company” (ANTSCO) is responsible to the university for— 

“1. The Service Company shall pay all maintenance, repair, and operating costs 
(including, but not limited to, water, electricity, heat, sewage disposal and other 
utilities, plant protection, fire protection, snow removal, taxes, insurance, first 
aid, etc.) of the entire airport property, and of all landing aids used in the opera- 
tion of the airport, or required by Civil Aeronautics Authority * * * 

“2. All work required to be performed by the Service Company pursuant hereto 
shall be of such standard that the airport property, including buildings and 
equipment, will be operated and maintained in a proper and efficient 
condition * * * 

“8. The Service Company shall carry and maintain all such fire insurance (in- 
cluding supplemental coverages as may customarily be carried in connection with 
the ownership or operation of airport property) on the airport property, and on 
the maintenance and operating equipment furnished to it pursuant to paragraph 
16 hereof, in responsible companies, in such amounts, and in such form, as the 
University may require * * * 

“4. The Service Company shall also procure and maintain public liability 
insurance * * * 

“The Service Company shall pay the cost of all improvements to the property 
deemed necessary or desirable by it, * * * 

“5. Subject to any required approval of Civil Aeronautics Authority, the Serv- 
ice Company shall have control of and the right to operate the airport and all 
concessions on the airport property (except concessions on the reserved property ) 
and to collect all revenue realized from such operations of the Service 
Company * * * 

» “6. ‘The Service Company may, subject to the approval of Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, make eonsonabie rules and regulations necessary to the safe operation 
of ‘the landing area; * * 

“7, The Service oe shall use its best efforts to develop and promote the 
use of the airport as a public airport * * * 

“8, The parties recognize that it would be desirable to obtain certain easements 
for aviation purposes in respect to the approaches to the airport and it is under- 
stood that the costs in connection therewith shall be paid by the Service 
Company.” 

Supplement No. 1, executed August 1, 1947, provides for the exchange of certain 
space in hangars, theater, officés, etc.; between the parties 

Renewal of airport lease dated October 17, 1951, effective October 1, 1952, 
follows substantially previous provisions except rental is specified as $15,000 
per annum and 10 percent of gross nonairline revenue in excess of $250,000. This 
lease remains in effect until September 30, 1962, and may be terminated as of 
September 30, 1955, or any September 30 thereafter. 

In simple terms, the university received from the Federal Government, with- 
Out charge, a ready-made, multi-million-dollar airport with all necessary facili- 
ties. The airport was then leased to ANTSCO which collects all revenues from 
the airport and its concessions and, in turn, pays the cost of its maintenance and 
operation. Inasmuch as the airport was originally received without cost, how- 
ever, there is no initial capital investment to be amortized. The scheduled air 
earriers are charged landing fees by ANTSCO, but since ANTSCO is comprised 
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of the air carriers, they in effect; pay these fees to themselves. When the landing 
charges are balanced against the revenues received from concessions and other 
sources; it appears entirely possible for the carriers to use the Willow Run Air- 
port ‘free; in fact, if the revenues are sufficiently great, the carriers stand to 
make a profit by doing so. Regardless of its redeeming features as a-successful 
business enterprise, the panel has ‘been unable to ascertain that any substantial 
benefit has accrued to the public as a result of this arrangement. 

Officials of ANTSCO have ‘advised the panel that they do not welcome the 
additional burden and probable delay and inconvenience to the scheduled air- 
lines through the addition of Reserve Air Force pilots in weekend training in 
jet planes from the Willow Run Airport. They have likewise advised that the 
airlines have no intention, interest, or plans to move from the Willow Run Air- 
port. ANTSCO’s position in this connection is supported by the university. 
Testimony presented during the hearing, however, indicated that the scheduled 
carriers now using the Willow Run Airport would consider a reasonable propo- 
sition from appropriate officials of Wayne County to transfer their operations 
to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 


SUMMARY OF PERTINENT FACTS 


In determining the advantages and disadvantages of the possible combina- 
tions of civil and/or military use of the Willow Run and Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airports, there are certain factors which must be considered : 

1. The need to relocate the Air Force Reserve training and the Naval and 
Marine Air Reserve units in the Detroit area is immediate ; this cannot be delayed 
unnecessarily. 

2. These military units, once relocated, must be able to function effectively 
with the least possible interference to civil aviation activities, and vice versa, in 
the Detroit area. 

3. The future capabilities of aviation, both military and civil, to develop in 
a manner best suited to the needs of the public in the Detroit complex hinges, 
in very large measure, upon the selection of the right airport for the right pur- 
pose—now 

Mindful of these factors, the first question which arises is: 

A. “Is it in the best interest of the public for the scheduled air carriers to 
remain on the Willow Run Airport and continue operations from that location 
on a permanent basis?” 

In support of the carriers remaining on the Willow Run Airport is the fact 
that they are already there, have been for a number of years, and have mean- 
while invested sizable sums of money in facilities and other improvements on 
the ‘airport. The airport, at the present time, is operating on a profitable basis. 
While the panel questions the 20- to 30-million-dollar figure suggested during the 
hearing as the estimated cost of transferring the carriers to the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport, it knows, of course, that such a move might very well be costly. 
In arriving at the exact cost of transferring the carriers to the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport, however, the possibility that certain profits may have been realized 
by an in its operations at the Willow Run Airport should not be over- 
looked. 

While it is granted that the Willow Run Airport may, at the present time, be 
economically attractive to the carriers, the panel doubts that, as a permanent 
base of operations, it can be profitably supported by the carriers alone. If, for 
example, the carriers were required to finance future major runway and building 
improvements, inevitable at any airport including Willow Run, without the 
benefit of Federal aid, the possibility of operating at a profit on a long-term 
basis would then appear to be a very dubious proposition. 

Viewing this matter from the standpoint of public interest, the panel is unable 
to-find.any compelling reason for the air carriers remaining at the Willow Run 
Airport. Available studies, based upon personal interviews with airline pas- 
sengers on a nationwide basis, indicate that the majority of the flying public 
either originate or terminate their trip in or near the business areas of the 
cities served by the respective airports. This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that public ground transportation, highways, and thoroughfares are nor- 
mally designed to serve airports in that manner. The Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport is 12.3 miles closer to downtown Detroit than the Willow Run Airport. 
Within equal radii, it would serve a considerably larger population area than 
the Willow Run Airport. There is no reasonable justification, therefore, to 
impose upon the majority of the public the burden of traveling some 24 extra 
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round miles in a roand trip to’ the ‘Willow Run Airport’ when, in doing 80,) the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is passed en route. 

‘In addition.to the fact that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is more accessix 
ple‘to the majority of the traveling public than the Willow Run Airport, its run- 
ways are wider,’ longer, newer, and of a heavier design; ‘the approaches to the 
airport are clear of obstructions and fully protected from future encroachments ; 
the terminal building, when completed, will be capable of serving the needs of 
the carriers and the public in an entirely functional and timesaving manner ‘as 
contrasted to the inefficient converted hangar presently being used at the Willow 
Run Airport. 

Further, the panel carefully considered the many facets associated with the 
control of air traffic with respect to this problem, and is of the opinion that the 
optimum efficiency of IFR operations in the Detroit: area: can be obtained by 
using the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the principal scheduled air carrier 
terminal in the Detroit area. 

The principal disadvantages involved in transferring scheduled operations to 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport would be the resultant cost to the carriers in 
physically relocating from one airport to another. It is the opinion of the panel, 
however, that public convenience takes precedence over other considerations in 
this matter, and while it is recognized that the Willow Run Airport has, to date, 
served a very useful purpose, its continued use in the future as the major 
terminal for scheduled airline service in the Detroit area cannot be justified in 
the best interest of the public. 

The next question which arises is: 

B. “Under what combination of civil/military use of the Willow Run and 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airports can the interests of the Federal Government best 
be served?” 

As previously noted, the Government has certain vested rights to use the Wil- 
low Run Airport during a national emergency; no such rights exist to use any 
other civil airport in the Detroit area. Hence, the matter immediately reduces 
itself to one of practical and economic considerations. 

Located on the 23.57 acres owned in fee by the Government on the east side 
of the Willow Run Airport are facilities the use of which would save the Govern- 
ment an estimated $2 million. These facilities would satisfy the initial require- 
ments of the Air Force Reserve squadron and could be made available without 
delay. 

The hangar and other building requirements of the Naval Air Reserve unit 
could be easily met, with substantial savings to the Government, by utilizing 
facilities now being occupied by the air carriers on the west side of the airport. 
These facilities are already in existence and are adaptable to military use without 
extensive modification or expense to the Governiient. Conversely, to duplicate 
these facilities at another airport would necessitate the Government acquiring 
some 50 acres of land, together with the construction of new facilities, involving 
a minimum of $3 million. 

The third question which arises is: 

Cc. “Assuming the scheduled carriers transfer operations to the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport and the Air Force and Naval Air Reserve units establish their 
activities on the Willow Run Airport, what is in the best interest of the Air 
National Guard now located on the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport?” 

While it is recognized that the Air National Guard has traditionally been 
a tenant on the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, having successfully operated there 
for many years, the panel is of the opinion that the transfer of the scheduled air 
¢earriers to that location would reduce the efficiency of the guard’s activities, in 
very large measure. In that connection, the additional air traffic created by the 
scheduled carriers alone would impose a substantial workload on the tower and 
other traffic-handling facilities of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. The ground 
space required on the airport proper for hangars: arid other operational 
facilities needed by the carriers and general aviation would progressively in- 
crease. If the Air Force and naval jet units occupy the Willow Run Airport, it is 
the opinion of the panel that the interests of all concerned could best be served by 
placing all of the military units on the Willow Run Airport where the flying 
characteristics of the aircraft would be relatively the same, meanwhile affording 
scheduled and other civil craft the unrestricted use of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport, both on the ground and in the air. In this manner, the master planning 
of both airports could be integrated in strict adherence to the needs of the units 
located thereon much to'the financial advantage of the local, State, and Federal 
agencies concerned. 
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Corollary to the proposed utilization of the Willow Run and Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airports, the panel believes it advisable to take into account the future 
airport needs of the -Detroit area-in addition to those now available for civil 
aviation. In this connection, it would appear that the Grosse Ne Airport could 
be readily converted to civil use following the transfer of the naval activities to 
another location. While this facility is adaptable only to smaller type aircraft, 
the need for an additional airport of this nature to serve general civil aviation 
in the Detroit area is most apparent. 

Another factor bearing upon this matter is the statement made during the 
hearing that the University of Michigan could not afford to maintain and operate 
the Willow Run Airport without the support of the scheduled air carriers. In 
this event, the panel wishes to emphasize that the Willow Run Airport should 
remain in civil ownership and that the military units located thereon use this 
airport as tenants in common with civil aviation; also, that the university be 
afforded the continued use of such nonairport facilities as may be required in 
the conduct of its research activities. 

The panel is of the further opinion that notwithstanding the advantages which 
will acerue to civil aviation as a result of the most effective use possible of exist- 
ing airports, additional civil airports will be necessary to serve the Detroit area. 

In view of the forecasted growth of civil aviation and, because of the numerous 
political subdivisions having an interest in the Detroit airport complex, the panel 
also believes that the establishment of a single airport authority, which can be 
responsible for the planning, coordination, and administration of all civil 
airports in the Detroit metropolitan area, would best serve the interests of 
aviation and the public. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


After consideration of all factors involved and in consonance with applicable 
Federal policies, the Airport Use Panel recommends: 

1. That the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport be developed and utilized as the 
major civil air terminal serving the Detroit area. 

2. That the scheduled air carriers now using the Willow Run Airport transfer 
their operations to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as soon as adequate fa- 
cilities can be made available to serve their needs. 

3. That the Willow Run Airport continue to be operated under civil owner- 
ship as a joint civil/military airport. 

4. That one Air Force Reserve fighter squadron be immediately relocated 
from Selfridge Air Force Base and established on the Willow Run Airport, 
utilizing present Government-owned facilities and pursuant to existing rights of 
the Government to use the airport. 

5. That the naval air station be relocated from Grosse Ile and established on 
the Willow Run Airport. 

6. That the Air National Guard squadrons now stationed at. the Detroit- 
Wayne Major — be transferred to the Willow Run Airport as soon as agree- 
ment can be reached between the State of Michigan and the officials of Wayne 
County for the replacement. of Air National Guard facilities now existing or 
under construction at the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport with equally adequate 
facilities at the Willow Run Airport. 

7. That the proper authorities proceed with plans to develop additional public 
airports adequate to serve present and future civil aviation requirements in 
the Detroit area. 

8. That, in the event Naval Air Station Grosse Ile is declared surplus .to 
the needs of the military, consideration be given to civil use of this airport for 
general aviation. 

9. That the appropriate local, State, and Federal officials develop, coordinate, 
and integrate the master plans of all airports in the Detroit metropolitan area 
to the extent necessary that each airport may be utilized effectively and fully, 
consistent with the recommendations contained herein. 

10. That consideration be given to the establishment of a single metropolitan 
airport authority to administer the civil airports in the Detroit area. 

The following members of the respective Federal agencies constituting the 
Airport Use Panel unanimously approved the foregoing report on November 4, 
1955 : 

Department of Commerce: Fred ‘B. Lee (Chairman), Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics. 

Department of Defense : Roger W. Fulling, Director of Construction (P. and I.); 
Office of the Secretary. 
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Department of the Air Force: Maj. Gen. Kenneth P. Bergquist, Director of 
Operations. 

Department of the Army: Maj. Gen. Hamilton H. Howze, Chief, Army Aviation 
Division. 

Department of the Navy: Rear Adm. W. L. Rees, Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations (Air). 

Civil Aeronautics Board: Joseph P. Adams, Vice Chairman. 


ExHreBit 22 
{From the Air Line Pilot, July 1956] 


AND THE CocKPIT OVERFLOWETH—SOOoN, Progress WILL Have Imposep So MANY 
COMPLICATIONS IN THE COCKPIT, THE P1ILO?’s THEME SONG WILL Be “Por Gors 


THE WEASEL” 
By Dave (“Gimmie-Room”) Kuhn, TWA 


Soon, if not already, progress in commercial aviation will have imposed so 
many complications on the pilots at the controls that the workload will exceed 
the capabilities of human comprehension. Then “Pop Goes the Weasel.” 

These observations are not intended to direct criticism for growing pains at 
any specific group. We pilots are more than enthused with the rapid growth 
of an industry we started. However, when the tilt signal is apparent, it is none 
too early to point out dangers that joint effort can rectify. A pilot’s mind can 
focus on just so much. Place additional requirements in the cockpit and there is 
apt to be a mental blackout. 

TO EACH HIS OWN - 


Our modern air transport is a product of not one but many minds. Each 
engineer considers only his phase and naturally promotes same. The engine 
builders want more power; the airframe engineer more speed and payload; the 
electrical boys can prove that all flight instruments must have current to be 
accurate; added engine instruments are a must; miles and miles of wires are 
needed to run motors that run motors that actuate hydraulics; pressures, lights, 
bells, buzzers, horns, radios, blowers, controls, brakes, fans, and hundreds of 
other movable or unmovable parts. There are hundreds of fuses, circuit breakers, 
and fail-safe gimmicks that need looking at. I shall not delve deeply into this 
for fear of revealing ignorance on what I am supposed to know. Needless to say, 
the electrical engineers have done one hell of a job peddling their product. A 
pilot flying 4 or 5 different types of equipment is fortunate if he can determine 
where and how to turn things on and off. Simplification and standardization 
are ballyhooed at engineering meetings and safety forums. The product given 
to the pilot is something else. 

THE GIMMICKS 


The DC-3 has been declared unairworthy because it does not meet the T 
category or performance test as amended from time to time by the CAA. Yet 
it (DC-3) had little difficulty getting in or out of airports. The simple hydraulic 
plumbing gave little or no trouble. . The modern transport passes the require- 
ments. However, on a given runway, if the outside air is above the critical 
temperature, a reduction in gross weight must be made for each degree such 
temperature is exceeded. But wait—our charts say for each knot of headwind, 
some weight can be added. This poses some rapid calculations on the pilot’s 
part, in a variable wind condition, especially when he is told to expedite his 
takeoff. Linked with this, of course, is the requirement for automatic feathering. 
This device can react much faster than a pilot and offtimes does when least 
expected. There is more than a growing suspicion it has killed more than it 
has saved. 

Landing is the takeoff in reverse. Weight, wind, temperature plus and 
additive, reversible props. Here too, if all functions as envisioned on paper, 
the modern transport can get stopped on the runway. If one or more props fail 
to reverse—something else. Truly the whole business of the T category is a 
“slip stick” arrangement devised by nonpilots to justify maximum loads. The 
definition in the industry is ‘calculated risk.” ‘The question then is: Who is 
calculating and who is risking? One conclusion is obvious. The critical temper- 
ature is not always outside the cockpit. 
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HIS HANDS FULL 


As a small boy, 1. used to marvel at my grandma’s capacity for doing several 
things at one time. She could rock the baby with one foot, knit, rock herself, and 
dip snuff, all at. the same. time. , Admittedly she was good, but consider the 
transport pilot on a routine instrumént approach. He directly watches airspeed, 
altimeter, glide path, localizer, compass,, artificial horizon, 2 radio marker 
pointers, 3 market beacon lights, power settings, and engine instruments. At 
the proper time he must lower the flaps and gear, extend the landing lights, and 
look for the runway. All the while he is listening to the tower giving directions 
and instructions plus the radar advisory dialog. Busy?? 


“THE TROUBLE HE HAS SEEN” 


The workload can be even greater at times enroute. In an ADIZ, a_ pilot 
must stay in a narrow corridor at an assigned altitude, else expose himself 
to an intercept by the Air Force. It is reassuring to know we have this network 
on the alert for the enemy. However, thunderstorms and icing conditions make 
certain routines untenable. It is not always easy to advise the ground where 
and how far it is necessary to deviate. If a request in altitude change is made, 
the ground reply is “stand by.” As yet, there is no approved method to make 
an airplane stand by. If an engine fails or cabin pressure goes, that “stand by” 
routine is even more complicated. It has happened. Pilots may always use 
emergency authority. Any use of which entails letters of explanation to the Sun- 
day morning quarterbacks. 

Other minor distractions can stem from the cabin. The hostess always has a 
few queries like: Where are we? How late are we into Chicago? Will we con- 
nect with AAL-805, UAL-620, CAL-40, BNF-116, TWA-94, or Lake Central 
No. 1? Can you order two wheelchairs? Or she may advise that she has run 
through the complete check list on handling some drunks. The last item on 
the check list is to tell the captain. The captain is supposed to diplomatically 
dissuade the offender from insulting fellow passengers, kicking out windows, or 
setting fire to the plane. Management maintains that serving liquor is part 
and parcel of the transportation picture. One large carrier even polled its cus- 
tomers and found that those making returns, 80 percent wanted whisky with 
the ride. The pilots were not polled. They are just supposed to hogtie the un- 
ruly. Anyone that has had occasion to reason with a drunk will get the pitch. 

Then too, thoughout the flight, the captain is supposed to do a public relations 
job of “fear not for I am with thee.” A pilot’s description of flying is “hours on 
hours of monotony punctuated by moments of stark terror.” Apparently, the 
only people afraid of airplanes are the pilots. That is as it should be. Contrary 
to popular concept, we are all cowards and will turn tail when things get too 
tough. Experience has made believers of us. All pilots are familiar with the 
180 maneuver. Remember, we are in the end that hits first. If the front end gets 
there safely, chances are the rest will also. The workload on the pilot must 
not be so heavy as to dim the perspective. 


THE AIRWAYS BOYS 


Ostensibly pilots report to the airdrome 1 hour prior to departure to study 
weather and file a flight plan. When there is weather involved, chances of 
getting the route and altitude as filed are twofold—slim and none. The air- 
ways boys are doing the best they can with the tools given. I do not wish 
to be critical of them, but they have devised some sly techniques that makes 
their work easier and the pilot’s harder. Instead of getting a clearance on the 
ground before takeoff, you get cleared to some obscure local holding fix. This 
fix may or may not be found on the charts in your navigation kit. They being, 
VOR departure, RF departure, RF en route, company en route, VOR holding, 
RF holding or on an approach plate of 1 of the 6 letdown procedures for that 
field. It could be located in the material found in a locked strongbox located 
somewhere in the cockpit. This necessitates a pilot leaving his seat in quest 
thereof. When one gets to the first fix, he may get cleared to another less than 
5 minutes away. The search goes on. Eventually you get a clearance on a dif- 
ferent. route at.an unwanted altitude providing you successfully break through 
the “chatter barrier.” Then the cockpit is overflowing with maps, charts, com- 
puters, and related articles in figuring a new flight plan. “See and be seen” 
must be abandoned for the time. This treatment is called preferential routing. 
Not a preference of the pilots for sure. A clearance can always be refused if one 
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doesn’t mind being left suspended:in midair for indefinite periods. There is a 
strong compulsion inspired by management to prevent tardiness. Pilots have 
been grounded for not being in the cockpit 15 minutes prior to scheduled de- 
parture time. Competitive schedules demand the maximum speed out of man 
and machine. One major airline (guess who) has a policy that its pilots go 
VFR even in marginal weather. They get cleared to “on top” and the devil take 
the hindmost. Such good clean competition is aiding in developing a file on 
midair collisions. 
CRASH STORY STAR 


No great skill is required to become an unwilling candidate for the lead 
role in a crash story. Our engineers have some of the modern transports so 
arranged as to make it easy. Within seconds after a generator failure, electric- 
driven pumps, radios, flight instruments, lights, and engine instruments give 
short notice of a work stoppage. ‘Try flying at night on instruments with a flash- 
light and magnetic compass as your only aid and comfort. It is sporting to say 
the least. No satisfactory explanation has been given the pilots for the re- 
moval of those good, old-fashioned wind-driven flight instruments. 

Then too, there are the preferential runways. Here again not the choice of 
the pilot and ofttimes not into the wind. They are used in conjunction with the 
noise abatement program. Pilots have been jailed and had to show cause why 
their license should not be lifted because of the racket made by the plane. The 
earriers meantime have removed the exhaust rings and replaced them with short 
jet stacks. This conversion produces a little more speed and lots more noise. 
So we use runways at times not prompted by length and wind, but to retain a job. 
The calculated risk can be expanded as the need requires. 

The monkey is squarely on the pilot’s backs, The law demands that the 
captain be responsible for every phase of the flight even to the loading of the 
ship. There are about 10 pounds of manuals and regulations that expressly 
place this responsibility. Yet more and more there is a grab for authority to 
direct and control with a total lack of relish for responsibility. 


NO BENEFITS 


As stated, no offense is intended. It is hoped that by directing attention to 
a condition, corrective measures will be taken. Pilots should share in benefits 
that should come with technological improvement. They still must fly up to 
the maximum of hours as set in 1934. Consequently, as planes get faster, they 
make more and more trips per month between division points. This gives less 
and less time at home, hence added exposure. In 1954, the CAB displayed an 
alarming lack of judgment by issuing a waiver to the 8-hour daily flight time 
limit. This waiver was to apply only to flights of a nonstop character. Pilots 
on nonstops could be scheduled up to 10 hours per day with no intervening rest 
period. Curiously enough, the reasons offered were that 10 hours of nonstop 
flying was more restful, safer, and desirable for pilots rather than 8 hours of 
flying having intermediate stops. Just like asking boxers to go 10 rounds with 
no rest instead of 8 rounds with a minute rest between each round. It is only 
fair to say that the pilot members of the board issued a dissenting report. 


THE JETS ARE COMING 


And now the jets are with us. Management and CAB must recognize (as 
pilots do) faster and heavier planes impose greater workloads in the cockpit. 
There must be some mileage increase formulas that will afford the pilot no 
greater strain than imposed by propeller-driven craft. CAA and ATC must 
revise its antiquated flight rules. Ships must be proved airworthy prior to 
certification. The practice of certification and then grounding to correct has 
lost lives and money. The manufacturers must divorce the complicated and 
embrace simplicity. Commercial aviation being in competition with only itself, 
has no excuse to progress on other than a safe basis. 

So long as it is necessary to have men at the controls, all in the industry must 
realize that a pilot with 250,000 pounds strapped to his fanny, flying at 600 miles 
per hour, is entitled to every consideration. Moving the pay load from A to B 
is. the one and only source of revenue. Others can justify their job only to the 
extent they aid the pilot. He is making them a living. Gravity has the capacity 
to prevent a graceful flight termination. It behooves all to take heed—ere the 
cockpit overfloweth. 
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Exursit 23 


City or YPSILANTI, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYoRr, 
Michigan, July 10, 1956. 
Hon, GrorGeE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Meaper: It is my understanding that representatives of various 
groups in the State of Michigan will appear before the Mollohan committee next 
week for the purpose of giving testimony regarding the airport situation in 
southeastern Michigan. 

As mayor of Ypsilanti, I am thoroughly familiar with the airports in this area, 
particularly Willow Run Airport and Wayne Major Airport. I am also familiar 
with the use and anticipated use of airport facilities by the various airlines 
serving Detroit and southeastern Michigan. 

It appears to me and other municipal officials in this area, that the future 
needs of Detroit and this section of the State can only adequately be served 
by the development of a new airport at some distance from Willow Run and 
Wayne Major, thus providing for service both east and west of Detroit. 

To develop Wayne Major Airport for use by the airlines would cost from 
$28 million to $32 million—most of which would have to come from public funds. 
To spend that amount of money on Wayne Major, with contemplated use of Willow 
Run for military purposes, would mean that 2 airports only 7 air-miles apart 
would serve southeastern Michigan for the foreseeable future. We are alarmed 
at this prospect because of the air traffic problem which would be created; and 
the consequent hazard to the people of Ypsilanti and surrounding communities. 
Certainly, there have been enough accidents because of crowded air conditions 
to give cause for this alarm. I strongly object, therefore, to the development 
of Wayne Major Airport for passenger use and urge the conservation of funds 
until such time as a new airport can be located and developed. 

In the meantime, with the improvement of terminal facilities now going forward 
at Willow Run Airport, I am sure that passenger traffic can be adequately 
handled without the expenditure of large sums of the taxpayers’ money. It is 
my considered opinion that, inasmuch as the airlines have expressed the intention 
of remaining at Willow Run, and further, inasmuch as there is activity in behalf 
of a new airport on the northeast side of Detroit, the Federal Government should 
interest itself in developing a new airport and make no further attempts to develop 
Wayne Major for passenger use, even on a temporary basis. 

Ultimately, when a new airport is built, Willow Run could remain as a supple- 
mental location, It would appear to me that under those circumstances, Wayne 
Major could well be used and developed for military purposes. 

Very truly yours, 
Ropney HutcHinson, Mayor of Ypsilanti. 


Boarp oF COMMERCE, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., July 6, 1956. 
Congressman GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GeorcE: I was especially interested in your newsletter dated 
June 29. 

Inasmuch as the moving of commercial airlines from Willow Run to Wayne 
Major is still a very important part of the problems concerning airports, air- 
ways, and air navigation, may I again very briefly review our position as we 
stated it before the Air Use Panel at hearings held in Detroit a year ago. 

1. The cost to taxpayers, direct and indirect, and to the airlines of making 
the transfer from Willow Run to Wayne is wholly unjustified in terms of alleged 
benefits to be received. 

2. Moving military services from Wayne Major to Willow Run and the com- 
mercial lines from Willow Run to Wayne Major solves no problems what- 
soever. 

»& Recent testimony which we have seen in the public press seems now to 
indicate, beyond all doubt that the development of Wayne Major for high- 
capacity use is not only uneconomical but decidedly unsafe because of its close 
proximity to Willow Run. The need for air space is just as vital as the need 
for ground space. Any major airport development for Detroit should be a 
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safe distance.away from Willow Run. ‘The number of near accidents which one 
hears about because of crowded air space around major airports is alarming. 

4. Increasingly Willow Run Airport is serving not only the city of Detroit, 
but all of Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Oakland, Macomb, and Monroe Counties. 
Rather than spend huge sums on Wayne Major, certainly—in addition to the 
reasons already given—some consideration needs to be shown to the large popu- 
lation of people requiring air transport service in that rapidly growing region 
directly north, northeast, and northwest of the city of Detroit. 

Thank you for your continued interest in the problem and for the courageous 
manner in which you have sought to have it solved on the basis of sound 
reasoning. 

Cordially yours, 


Pav. Uneront, Secretary. 


ANN ARBOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Ann Arbor, Mich., July 13, 1956. 
Hon. GEorGE MEADER, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

You may recall, Representative Meader, that last June our board of directors 
submitted for your consideration a statement of policy reflecting the opinion 
of Ann Arbor citizens regarding the Willow Run-Wayne Major controversy. 

At the December 10 meeting of our board the matter was again discussed. 
I have been instructed to call to your attention the recently announced plan 
of the Wayne Major proponents to raise a sum of more than $25 million to make 
that facility usable for commercial airline service. 

To you, as a Member of Congress whose record has shown a consistent concern 
for the unnecessary expenditure of Federal funds, we submit the Wayne Major 
proposal as a primary example. May we ask your continued interest in this 
matter on the side of equitable, intelligent Federal expenditures. 


RussELL A. BRADLEY, 
President, Ann Arbor Chamber of Commerce 
(For the Board of Directors). 


RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF ANN 
ArRBoR, MICH. 


PREAMBLES 


I. The need to provide ample facilities for military aircraft operations in 
defense of the Detroit industrial area is of vital importance to our entire Nation. 

II. It is generally agreed that where possible the separation into different air- 
ports of the operations of military jet aircraft as opposed to commercial passenger 
aircraft is desirable. 

III. The southeastern Michigan area is fortunate in being able to provide ade- 
quate facilities for both military and commercial aircraft operations on separate 
airports. 

IV. As present equipped, the Willow Run Airport and terminal building is 
efficiently and safely satisfying the needs of the commercial airlines who use 
the facility. : 

V. The Wayne Major Airport with its longer central landing strip can most 
efficiently and economically be expanded to accommodate the military defense 
program for this area. 

Now, therefore, our board of directors hereby urges our Representatives to 
the National Congress to do everything within their authority to the end that 
the Secretaries of Defense, Army, Air Force, and Navy carry out their joint 
plans for the defense of this area in accordance with the principles stated above. 


Ypsinanti, Micu., July 5, 1956. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear GEorcE: Enclosed are copies of the material presented at the Airport 
Use Panel hearings in Detroit last year and copies of the meeting held in Wash- 
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ington last July, which I presume you may have but which we are enclosing 
just in case. 
I trust that this will assist you in your coming hearings. 
Sincerely, 
Henry F. Hicks, 
Ypsilanti Township Supervisor. 


YpsmLanti, Mrion., June 20, 1955. 


THE ATRPORT USE PANEL OF THE AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE, 
Detroit, Mich. 


GENTLEMEN: We are indeed grateful for your invitation to participate in the 
public hearing to be held by you on June 22, 1955, at 10 a. m., in order “to deter- 
mine, in the best interest of the public, the most feasible civil-military utilization 
of the airports, existing and proposed, in the Detroit area.” 

For many years past most major cities have had an airport problem. Detroit is 
no exception. _Detroit’s airport problem started in 1912. Because of Detroit’s 
industrial importance to the Nation in times of peace and in times of war, and 
because of the growth of Detroit, it has been necessary for Detroit to continually 
revise and relocate its airport facilities. 

Detroit’s first airport was located at Grand River and West Grand Boulevard. 
After a few years, this location was abandoned and the Ford Airport became the 
first actual air terminal linking Detroit with Chicago, Cleveland, and major cities 
in Michigan. Ford Airport became obsolete and in 1928 the Detroit City Airport 
at Gratiot and Connors Avenue came into existence. 

By 1937 this airport became inadequate due to Detroit’s growth and the 
airlines expressed a desire to move to the Wayne County Airport if adequate 
facilities could be built. 

In about 1928 a Michigan Air National Guard established the home of several 
of its units at the Wayne County Airport, and has for 25 years been based there. 
During this 25 years more than $2 million has been spent on construction, the 
guard has leases on airport property until 1980, and the military has spent more 
than $5 million to develop this base during World War II. The cost of duplicat- 
ing these facilities for military purposes under present-day conditions would run 
into the millions. Recently the Navy requested the Wayne County Road Com- 
mission—the owner of the Wayne County Airport—to grant permission to use 
part of the Wayne County Airport as a base for the Naval Air Reserve. 

In the early 1940’s World War II caused the construction of the Willow Run 
bomber plant and the Willow Run Airport. At that time the Willow Run Airport 
was the largest in the United States. The airlines had since 1937 required the 
use of an airport larger than the Detroit City Airport; they required more and 
larger runways and buildings in excess of those that were available at the Wayne 
County Airport. Upon the termination of World War II, the University of 
Michigan acquired Willow Run Airport for research use. Concurrently with the 
acquisition of Willow Run Airport by the University of Michigan for research, an 
agreement with the airlines was made to permit them to use the main hangars 
and the airfield on condition that they maintain and operate the entire facilities 
as a public airport reserving to the university for its own use adequate buildings 
and land for its research and education programs. 

The regents of the University of Michigan, serving as it does the needs of the 
people of this State and of the Nation, approved of the acquisition of the airport 
and lease arrangements with the airlines on condition that the maintenance and 
the operation of the Willow Run Airport would be of no expense to the university 
or the State of Michigan. The university can be justly proud that it has served 
the people of Michigan and the people of the United States and that it has main- 
tained the Willow Run Airport without cost to the university or the State of 
Michigan. Since 1947 Willow Run has been operated as a public airport. We 
believe that it is “in the best interest of the public, the most feasible civil/mili- 
tary utilization of the airports, existing and proposed, in the Detroit area” that 
the present and existing airports in the Detroit area continue their present use 
for the following reasons: 

(1) The Doolittle Airport Commission in its report on airport safety of July 
1954 recommended that military flight crew training should, as far as practicable, 
be kept away from thickly settled areas and busy airports. 

(2) The Wayne County Airport and the Willow Run Airport both have an 
enviable safety record, and most serious thought should be given before changing 
the contemplated use of either of said airports. 
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(3) The tenants at both airports—the military at the Wayne Major Airport 
and the airlines at the Willow Run Airport—have both been most satisfactory to 
the public. 

(4) Only recently the Naval Air Reserve requested permission to move their 
military operations from Grosse Isle to the Wayne County Airport. This request 
of the Navy was refused by the Wayne County Airport, and Col. Budd Marks, 
commander of the 127th Fighter Bomber Wing Base at the Wayne County 
Airport, was quoted in the Detroit News of Sunday, June 12, 1955, as blasting 
the county board of supervisors airport committee for urging that the field 
(Wayne County Airport) be used only for commercial aviation. 

The article in the Sunday Detroit News, of June 12, 1955, was entitled “Dis- 
aster for Air Reserve Seen in Wayne Port Plan.” This article quoted Colonel 
Marks as saying that “his unit would lose half its members and might be abol- 
ished if it were forced to move to Willow Run because the additional distance 
would make it impossible for many to attend meetings and keep up their flying 
status.” 

Colonel Marks listed several points in favor of the use of Wayne County 
Airport as a base for the military : 

(a) The guard has been based there for 25 years. 

(b) More than $2 million has been spent on construction. 

(c). The guard has leases on airport property until 1980. 

(d) The military has spent more than $5 million to develop the base during 
World War II. 

(e) It would cost millions to duplicate the military facilities. 

(f) That President Eisenhower has repeatedly stated that the Nation’s defense 
depends on a strong Reserve. 

(g) That the guard is part of that Reserve and the Wayne County officials 
would wreck us (guard) in their desires to make Wayne County an exclusive 
commercial airport. 

(h) That the airlines to move to Wayne County Airport, even if the guard 
moved out, would have to pay twenty to thirty million dollars to make the same 
suitable as a commercial airport. 

(4) That the commercial airlines do not desire to move and should not be 
forced to do so. 

(j) Colonel Marks then concluded “I do not understand the determination by 
the county (Wayne) to force the airlines to move, force the guard to move, and 
refuse to let the Navy operate where it wants to.” 

“A military operation at Wayne County Airport, with the Navy, National Guard, 
and Air Force Reserve sharing expenses, would save the taxpayers money and 
make the airport a paying proposition.” 

(5) The Willow Run Airport used by the airlines and operated and maintained 
as a public airport without expense to the university and the State of Michigan 
has not only operated with an enviable safety record but has been used by eight 
of the commercial airlines since 1947. 

(6) The airlines have under their lease maintained the airport in its original 
condition so that in the event Willow Run was needed for a national emergency, 
it would be immediately available. 

(7) On October 1, 1952, the airlines renewed their lease for a period of 10 
years, with an option that after 1954 the airlines could, after 1 year’s notice, 
terminate the same. 

(8) The driving or traveling time to Willow Run Airport is not in excess of 
that for airports of other communities. 

(9) The public acceptance of Willow Run as a Detroit terminal is shown by 
the passenger increase which has risen steadily each year from 700,000 pas- 
sengers in 1947 to over 2,500,000 in 1954, and in the past few months freight has 
risen over 41 percent above the same period in 1954. 

(10) The Willow Run Airport, owned by the University of Michigan, has in 
addition to serving as a commercial air terminal, been the center of a research 
program. The dollar volume of research contracts for national defense has 
risen from $753,000 in 1947 to approximately $4%4 million in 1954. The personnel 
employed in research has increased from approximately 200 to over 500 during 
the same period. This research site at Willow Run Airport has not cost the 
State of Michigan any money for capital expenditures. The State of Michigan 
has directly benefited by the hydraulics laboratory studies made on harbor 
installations and Great Lakes shoreline erosion studies. In addition the research 
program has benefited highways and highway construction. 
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(11) At. the close of World War II the Willow Run Airport was a white 
elephant. It was constructed by the expenditures of large sums of money, and 
we believe that should be maintained. The University of Michigan acquired 
this airport to serve Detroit and southeastern Michigan with larger aircraft 
serving other major communities. Detroit was not getting this service and 
probably would not receive that service had it not been that the University 
of Michigan, seeing the public need of such service to Detroit and southeastern 
Michigan, had conceived and developed a plan that the airport could be main- 
tained without expense to the Government for “mothball maintenance.” 

(12) The airlines themselves serving Detroit and southeastern Michigan at 
Willow Run Airport wish to. continue using this airport. They have a large 
investment in the airport facilities and maintenance which would have to be 
duplicated if they move. 

(13) Detroit, Wayne County, and other local communities in 1947 rejected 
the use of Willow Run at a time when the airlines needed an airport of the size 
of Willow Run to serve Detroit and southeastern Michigan. 

(14) Detroit is reported as expressing a desire to develop a northside airport, 
which in all probability will be needed in the. foreseeable future. The moving 
of the airlines to Wayne Major Airport and a subsequent move to a northside 
airport is an economic waste. If Detroit and/or Wayne County issues a $10 
million bond issue for a development of Wayne County Airport, this will further 
hamper the development of a northern Detroit airport and it is possible that 
such a development might become an economic impossibility. 

In conclusion, we believe that the best interest of the public, and the most 
feasible civil/military utilization of the airports, existing and proposed, in the 
Detroit area would best be served by continuing the present utilization of the 
Willow Run Airport and the Wayne County Airport, leaving Detroit and Wayne 
County free to economically develop a northern Detroit airport and continuing 
the present research development of the University of Michigan, the military 
use of the Wayne County Airport, and the commercial airlines use of Willow 
Run without duplication of cost and wasteful expenditures of funds. We be- 
lieve that the public will continue to support in the future the present use of 
these airports, that the Air Reserve will continue to function as an integral 
part of our national defense if they are permitted to make use of their present 
military base, and that the passenger use of Willow Run as a commercial airport 
will continue to increase, and travel time compares favorably with other major 
airports, for airports are as a matter of necessity, according to the Doolittle 
Airport Commission report of July 1954, and particularly the military flight 
crew training should, as far as practicable, be kept away from thickly settled 
areas and busy airports. 

We appreciate your invitation to submit this material for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Hewry F. Hicks, 
Ypsilanti Township Supervisor. 


RECITATION OF MATERIAL Facts AND ARGUMENT OF THE CITY OF YPSILANTI AND 
YPSILANTI TOWNSHIP IN FURTHERANCE OF A CONFERENCE ON JULY 21, 1955, 
BETWEEN OFFICIALS THEREOF AND Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, AND Hon. Haroitp BE, TALBoT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR ForRcE 


In attendance, supporting the position of Ypsilanti and Ypsilanti Township: 
Hon. Charles E. Potter, United States Senator; Hon. George Meader, Representa- 
tive in Congress, Second District of Michigan; Hon. Rodney Hutchinson, mayor 
of Ypsilanti; Hon. Henry Hicks, supervisor, Ypsilanti Township; attorneys, 
Owen J. Cleary and Eugene Calder, representing Ypsilanti and Ypsilanti 
Township. 

The conference was arranged by Secretary of Defense Wilson at the request 
of Senator Potter for the purpose of hearing protests from the city of Ypsilanti 
and Ypsilanti Township, State of Michigan, as to a proposal by the Department 
of the Air Force to locate on Willow Run Airport a Reserve squadron of jet 
interceptor airplanes. 

As a result of the conference, the position of the Air Force is understood to 
be as follows: 

1. There are presently three Reserve interceptor squadrons located at Selfridge 
Field, Mich., whose training is impaired by— 

(a) Congested conditions. 
(6) Difficulty in recruiting (particularly enlisted personnel). 
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(c) Improper tactical disposition. 

2. The Air Force contemplates relocating two squadrons: 

(a) One to an unnamed outstate base. 

(0) One to Willow Run Airport. 

8. The Air Force contemplates that such a relocation will more properly 
distribute units for the protection of the Detroit area and will facilitate 
recruiting. 

4, The selection of Willow Run as a site for a unit on the west side of Detroit 
was made— 

(a) Because the Air Force is in possession of 23 acres of land on the east 
side of Willow Run Airport and buildings thereon representing a total 
investment of approximately $4 million. 

(b) The Air Force has no such holding at Wayne Major Airport and to 
acquire and develop would cost in the neighborhood of $3 million. 

(c) A unit based on Willow Run would be able to draw a supply of recruits 
from an area embracing several townships in Wayne and Washtenaw 
Counties and numerous small cities adjacent thereto. 

5. The Secretary of the Air Force indicated a lack of sufficient funds in the 
current budget to permit a move to Wayne Major Airport with its attendant 


expense. 

Additional facts recited are that : 

1. Two squadrons of the Michigan Air National Guard are now based on Wayne 
Major Airport and have been for many years. 

2. A unit of the Naval Reserve is now based on Grosse Ile, Mich.,; but the 
Navy has expressed a desire for more extensive facilities. 

8. Research facilities of the University of Michigan are presently located on the 
east side of Willow Run Airport and the University of Michigan has requested 
that 23 acres referred to above for the extension of such facilities. It is under- 
stoood that national defense research projects now under way will continue for 
4 or 5 years. 

_ The citizens of the Ypsilanti communities are fully appreciative of and sym- 
pathetic toward the problems of the Air Force in developing an adequate air 
defense not only for the area in question but for the entire country as well. 
They realize the tremendous cost involved in the development of exclusively 
military airports and the attendant requirement therefor for utilization of space 
on civilian airports in some instances. They question, however, the necessity of 
such combined use in the Ypsilanti area because of the presence of 2 splendid 
airports, 6 air miles and 12 road miles apart . They recognize that Willow Run 
is a civilian airport in the most complete sense of the term, being the terminal 
for Detroit of eight major airlines. Wayne Major Airport on the other hand is 
principally utilized by the Michigan Air National Guard, but its facilities are 
adequate for the basing of units of the Naval Reserve and the Air Force Re- 
serve as well. It appears that this would best serve the intention of the Defense 
Facilities Act which requires, so far as possible, the joint use of airports by 
Reserve Military Components. It is assumed that joint use would make possible 
joint fuel and servicing facilities with great saving of expense. 

It is understood that defense funds are budgeted under several categories 
but it is believed that there can be coordination and correlation of facilities and 
that use of Wayne Major Airport by the various components of the Armed 
Forces would be an example of such coordination and correlation. 

It is presumed that in the event of hostilities all airports would be utilized 
for defense to the extent determined necessary by defense authorities. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the question seems to be the relocation within the general 
‘area of one squadron of the Air Force Reserve, as to all other considerations 
except money, that squadron could as well be based on Wayne Major Airport 
as on Willow Run Airport. As to funds for that purpose, it would seem that 
they might be provided, after careful examination, by transfers between exist- 
ing budgets. In the alternative, such funds as are:necessary might be provided 
in next year’s budget, the squadron concerned to be recruited at its present 
base with the assurance that a move from Selfridge Field to Wayne Major 
Airport would be made by an established date in the future. 

Secretary Talbott stated during the conference that it was desirable, so far as 
possible, to locate Air Force Reserve units in close proximity to centers of popu- 
lation. It is pointed out that Wayne Major Airport is 12 miles nearer to the 
main center of population in eastern Michigan than is Willow Run. He also 
pointed out that where possible and expedient it was policy to separate military 
and civilian operation. Such separation is possible in this instance at a rela- 
tively small cost. 
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It is true that Ypsilanti and Ypsilanti Township are undergoing rapid growth 
in population. Such growth is present in most sections of the so-called Detroit 
area. From a recruiting standpoint those who might be attracted to an Air 
Force Reserve unit immediately west of Detroit, and who live presently in De- 
troit, Livonia, Dearborn, Wayne and the downriver communities as well as 
Taylor Township, would find Wayne Major Airport far more accessible than 
Willow Run. The area bounded by Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, Jackson, Manchester, 
and Milan has been and is constantly being covered by recruiters for the Naval 
Reserve and the Air National Guard. It is doubtful, therefore, whether a third 
competing unit of the Armed Forces would be as successful in this area if located 
at Willow Run, as it would be if located at Wayne Major Airport. As Secretary 
Wilson pointed out, it is possible that from a recruiting standpoint, a unit located 
at the Flint Airport might enjoy considerable success in recruiting. 

The problem to the citizens of Ypsilanti and Ypsilanti Township is as funda- 
mentally financial as is the problem to the Air Force in the placement of a unit 
at Willow Run. However, because of the great numbers of persons concerned, it 
is not as easily reconcilable. Many of them have purchased lots in Ypsilanti 
Township and are planning homes under VA or FHA financing. Officials of 
Ypsilanti and Ypsilanti Township have been informed that approval by these 
agencies will be withheld pending the decision as to the Air Force Reserve unit 
location, and that should it be located at Willow Run such financing may not be 
approved. This is of concern not only to the city and the township in the imme- 
diate present but also in the near future because of the acquisition and planned 
development by Ypsilanti Township of what is presently known as Willow Vil- 
lage. It embraces some 10,000 inhabitants, who by 1958 must be relocated. This 
compulsion is under conditions established by the State of Michigan, subsequent 
to the release by the Federal Government last fall of this property to Ypsilanti 
Township. The relocation referred to contemplates the building of thousands of 
homes within 2 miles of Willow Run Airport which would be subject to FHA and 
VA financing regulations. While there has been some building in the vicinity of 
Wayne Major Airport, it is far less extensive than in the Willow Run area. So 
far as is known, there are no extensive plans underway for large-scale develop- 
ing, and those who may seek to develop in the future will do so with full knowl- 
edge of the effect upon financing of the close proximity to military operations. 
Those who are building and developing in the Willow Run area have already 
spent many thousands of dollars in such operations, but they have had no warn- 
ing until the Air Force proposal was made known a few weeks ago. 

It is noteworthy that the airlines would prefer to remain at Willow Run Air- 
port, and to do so without the complication of coordination with military opera- 
tions. To the suggestion. that they might move to Wayne Major Airport, they 
have stated that such a move would involve twenty to thirty millions of dollars, 
and, with the agitation for a northeastern airport near Detroit to be built at 
sometime in the future, such a move would be costly if temporary, and uneconomi- 
cal if permanent, because the time saving in the transport of passengers to Detroit 
would be only’ 10 or 12 minutes. 

It is noteworthy also that the Detroit Board of Commerce disapproves the 
move of the airlines to Wayne Major Airport because they do not consider the 
latter adequate for future air-travel purposes, and they realize, as do the airlines, 
that the expenditure of vast sums for development of Wayne Major Airport as a 
civilian air terminal would probably preclude a move to a better location in the 
future. 

The facts and arguments herein are respectfully submitted to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the Air Force to aid them in their consideration 
and review of the proposal to locate the Air. Force Reserve Squadron in question 
at Willow Run. Particularly, it is urged that the facilities of Wayne Major 
Airport be investigated thoroughly as a possible base for the operations of the 
Air Force, the Air National Guard, and the Navy jointly, in keeping with the 
intent of Defense Facilities Act. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
HELPERS oF AMERICA, 
Detroit, Mich., July 16, 1956. 


CHAIRMAN OF LEGAL AND MONETARY AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE OF GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 
New House Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am writing this in the capacity of vice president of Teamsters 
Joint Council No. 43, Detroit and Wayne County, and secretary-treasurer of 
Teamsters Local Union No. 337 of the Detroit, Mich. I have been requested to 
speak for the teamster members and their officers within the Detroit metro- 
politan area. I would like to be allowed to submit our opinion in supporting 
the establishing of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the main commercial 
air terminal for the Detroit metropolitan area. 

At the present time the Willow Run Airport, 32 miles from the city of Detroit, 
is our primary commercial airlines depot. Most of the people using airline 
facilities have expressed considerable dissatisfaction with the distance that 
must be traveled before a plane can be boarded or the distance from the airport 
to the city when a flight is concluded. Representing our members, people who 
are daily concerned with transportation problems, and as active citizens of the 
metropolitan Detroit area, we definitely wish to throw our support behind any 
action to move the commercial airline facilities from the Willow Run location to 
the Detroit-Wayne Major site. The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is some 18 
miles away from the business district in Detroit and is served by the same Willow 
Run Road Expressway that serves the present Willow Run Airport. The differ- 
ence in distance is some 12 to 14 miles for any person leaving downtown Detroit. 

The highway facilities to and pass the Wayne Major Airport are excellent, 
making the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport accessible and convenient to the citi- 
zens of metropolitan Detroit. 

In September 1948, a study printed and published by a Detroit Metropolitan 
Aviation Authority disclosed that more than half the people using the Willow 
Run facilities originated in the downtown Detroit area and the same report 
showed that 88 percent of those using the airport facilities were from the Detroit 
metropolitan area. 

An ideal location for an airport, giving the most effective service to our people 
would be downtown Detroit. This idea was best realized in a proposed inter- 
national airport site. It was to be located in Canada near the Windsor exit of 
the Ambassador Bridge. Unfortunately, the aviation site has proved invaluable. 

However, the inability to affix an ideal location should not prevent the next 
best thing, which in our opinion would be the transferring of operations from the 
Willow Run Airport to a more adequate site, the Detroit-Wayne Major. It has 
the facilities equal to those of the Willow Run Airport and would prove a great 
convenience to the people who use it. We advocate in the strongest of terms, for 
the benefit of the citizenry of the city of Detroit, the transfer of commercial air- 
lines from Willow Run to the Detroit Wayne Major Airport site. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert HoiMEs, Vice President. 


Bxcerpt From TRANSCRIPT OF THE MINUTES OF THE AIRPORT USE PANEL HEARING 
HEtp 1n Detroit, MicuH., JUNE 23, 1955 (Pp. 257-264) 


Mr. Baker. I am secretary-treasurer of the Wayne County CIO Council. 
I should like to start out, Mr. Chairman and members of the panel, by saying 
first of all, because you had a large number of data on background presented to 
you, of consequence, I shall confine my general remarks in the interest of time. 
I would like to say at the outset, however, that we in the CIO have more than 
a passing interest in terms of the airport, because of the impact on the economy 
of this community; in terms of not only the airport, but the St. Lawrence 
seaway road program and whatever other facilities are provided for transporta- 
tion. We have a great deal of concern about this. As a matter of fact, we are 
as concerned about it, as probably our good friend on the chamber of commerce 
side of the street. 
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In terms of the economy of the community as it relates to employment, while 
we don’t want to make the point here that the Wayne Major Airport as of itself 
will have a direct impact on jobs in the community, we do say that the Wayne 
Major Airport and whatever other facilities are being considered for the com- 
munity, tied in with the rest of the needs for transportation, roads—again, the 
St. Lawrence seaway—whatever other facilities are available, will have. We are 
glad to go on with the Detroit and Wayne County public officials in urging your 
panel to give serious consideration to recommending that the Wayne Major Air- 
port be designated as the major air passenger terminal for this area. 

We think the reasons for it are many and varied, and of course, the primary 
consideration, it seems to us, is the convenience of the people involved, who are 
the airline passengers. In addition to the matter of time and distance in getting 
to and from the airport, the airline passenger has also the consideration in 
mr of railroad—what transportation he or she may use to get to the particular 

ight. 

According to the figures we read and heard about and are given statistics on, 
there are over 850,000 air passengers at Willow Run, and it is also indicated 
that a similar number deplane at Willow Run. The cost of this to the air 
traveler has been indicated at over $2 million. I want to say in that connec- 
tion, in terms of the question that was raised from the floor here today, that 
this is an estimated cost in terms of air passenger travel alone and does not 
take into consideration the additional cost in terms of air express and again 
we have a great deal of interest in terms of that. 

While we are here now concerned with the cost of the actual transportation 
by air, it is obvious that in addition to this actual cost, the air passenger is 
being impacted with the necessary time of travel and inconvenience in terms 
of his total cost of his flight and his trip. 

We are also interested in the expense and convenience and consideration for 
the air traveling passenger and the taxpaying public at large. Now, Willow Run 
was built with public funds for an emergency situation, which the Nation and the 
area faced at the time it was built. We felt strongly that the public funds 
expended for public purposes should not be used to subsidize private initiative 
or enterprise or private initiative that is not in the public interest, and we submit 
with the time and the inconvenience and the expense involved, that the Willow 
Run Airport is not in the public convenience and rather that the Wayne Major 
Airport would be, in terms of these factors. 

We submit under present arrangement between Willow Run and the airline 
passenger companies that citizens of Wayne County are subsidizing airlines from 
two levels. One, by enabling the airlines to use facilities built by the taxpayer 
for military and defense purposes, which are now apparently needed again for 
military use at Willow Run; and second, by a large expenditure of tax funds, 
approximately $12 million, to prepare the Wayne Major Airport for air passenger 
use, which is not now being used for that purpose, with one exception, and I 
understand that the Pan American Airlines are the only airline that is now 
using the Wayne Major Airport facilities, 

It is our further understanding that in no other major American city do 
airline concerns and companies receive any special consideration in terms of 
facilities. One can well imagine, for example, the outcry that would rise 
from the Congress if the automotive industry in this area were to ask for and 
get the use of public facilities at a rate far below the rate prevalent for other 
enterprise, , 

For example, and I may interpolate here that. back in 1953 in the late fall 
and early spring and winter of 1954, had the automotive industry asked for the 
kind of subsidization that is now being given the airline concerns at Willow 
Run Airport, in terms of employment, we could imagine what kind of an outcry 
would have gone up at that particular time, and I think there are innumerable 
other examples that can be used in relation to the automotive industry if they 
were to request from the Federal Government the use of.public facilities in 
terms of the industry, such as the airline concerns are now getting from the 
Federal Government at Willow Run. 

Yet, this principle apparently exists at Willow Run, despite the fact that 
we have not been able to get figures in terms of what it cost to the airlines for 
the use of Willow Run. Actually, from what figures that have been bruited 
about in the community from time to time, and from what information there is 
available, as concerns the use of the airport facilities in other major industrial 
areas throughout the country, it would appear that Willow Run is being used— 
the facilities are being used—by the airlines at a considerably lesser rate than 
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the airlines themselves would pay in other major industrial cities throughout the 
Nation, in terms of use of airport facilities. 

For example, we would like to add our voice to those voices which you have 
already heard, in asking that the cost to the airlines, for the use of the facilities 
of Willow Run, be made available to the general public and that a comparison 
be drawn between that cost and what the cost would be to the airlines themselves 
in other facilities in other major industrial areas throughout the country. 

We heard considerable comments from people in public life, for example, in 
terms of this principle that I will dwell on for a moment, of the Federal Govy- 
ernment using subsidy when it comes to the issuance of Salk vaccine to the 
children of this Nation. For example, no later than last week, we were told by 
the Secretary of the Department of Health and Welfare, that this is socialism 
through the back door ; and yet this same principle, it seems to us, is being applied 
here when you grant the use of public funds to’ build a public facility, and then in 
terms of that public facility, make it available to private enterprise at a reduced 
or lower rate than private enterprise would have to pay for any other public 
facility anywhere else in the country—particularly if that public facility relates 
to the airlines. 

Now, we think for example, if this is good business on the one hand, where the 
principle exists, and it is socialism through the back door on the other, somebody 
better get straight on their semantics, because we really don’t believe that you 
ean apply the principle in one area and not apply it in the other; and if for 
example, the mothers and fathers and the families of this Nation are going to 
be denied the use of Salk vaccine at public expense, and we have no argument 
that is what the Nation, as a whole, wants to do, then the same kind of a 
principle ought to be applied to private industry whether it be the automotive 
industry, the steel industry, or the airline industry. 

We are glad to join with the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors, the City of Detroit Common Council and all of 
the other organizations who have demonstrated an interest in this matter, in 
urging your honorable body, the Airport Use Panel, to recommend the Wayne 
Major Airport be utilized for passenger and commercial airline use; and in terms 
of that, I would like to conclude, Mr. Chairman and members of the panel, by 
saying that again—and giving emphasis to it—we have a great deal of concern 
about what is going to happen in this community in regard to airport facilities, 
because we realize—and again, let me repeat—as well as our friends on the 
chamber of commerce side of the street, that as we progress, as we begin to 
develop the St. Lawrence seaway; as we begin to develop a badly needed trans- 
portation road system in this area, as we begin to develop all the other facilities 
in the area that are required to keep the economy of this city and this com- 
munity going, that the more money that we pour into these needed facilities, the 
more money that we have to go to the public for, the better understanding that 
the public gets in terms of what its tax funds are being used for, the better able 
we will be, collectively, in the community to keep the economy going and we 
submit that you cannot go to the people of this community, and we have heard 
this question raised today with reference to a referendum; that you cannot go to 
the people of this community and tell them on the national level, we are using 
public funds to develop facilities which primarily and basically and originally 
were set up for defense and military purposes, to subsidize private airline con- 
cerns while at the same time, we are putting in the public funds of the city of 
Detroit and the county of Wayne in the development of the Wayne Major 
Airport. 

We contend, and we are ready to join if the airline concerns want that, in 
going to the public to let them make the determination and there is no question 
at all in our minds as to what determination the public of the city of Detroit and 
the county of Wayne will make when this issue is put to them in that light, and 
that is essentially what the issue boils down to. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN (Paul Morris, Commerce alternate member of the Airport Use 
Panel). Thank you, Mr. Baker. 


ExHIsit 24 
Stare oF MICHIGAN, 
County of Wayne, 8s; 
I, Edgar M. Branigin, clerk of Wayne County and clerk to the Board of Super- 
visors for the County of Wayne, do hereby certify that the attached resolution 
endorsing findings of airport use panel which proposes the Detroit-Wayne Major 
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Airport be developed as' main commercial air terminal for this area, was duly 
adopted at the 9th day of the annual session of the Wayne County Board of Super- 
visors, held Tuesday, February 21, 1956, by a vote of yeas, 81; nays, none. 

I further certify that the attached resolution is a true, correct, accurate, and 
complete transcript of the original resolution appearing on file and of record 
in my office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
circuit court for the county of Wayne, this 23d day of February A. D. 1956. 


[sEaL] Epaar M. BRANIGIN, 
Wayne County Clerk, Clerk to the Board of Supervisors for the County 
of Wayne. 
RESOLUTION 


By Supervisor Smith 


Whereas the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport has been developed through finan- 
cial assistance and other aid of the Board of Wayne County Supervisors, the 
Federal Government, the Legislature of the State of Michigan, and the Michigan 
Department of Aeronautics, for use as a major commercial airport serving the 
Detroit metropolitan area ; and 

Whereas an Airport Use Panel was constituted for the purpose of determining, 
in the best interests of the public, the most feasible civil/military utilization of 
the airports, existing and proposed, in the Detroit area, and as an adjunct thereto, 
did hold public hearings to determine if a suitable airport, other than the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport, in the Detroit metropolitan area was available to serve 
adequately the requirements of all of the armed services ; and 

Whereas this board on the 14th day of June 1955, by resolution duly adopted, 
did recommend to the said Airport Use Panel that the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport be utilized exclusively for commercial air transport and other commercial 
air activities and, further, that the Willow Run Airport, constructed with 
Federal funds for defense purposes, be utilized by all of the said armed services ; 
and 

Whereas said Airport Use Panel released its report, by its memorandum No. 
8-55, under date of November 4, 1955, and did incorporate in its recommendations 
therein, the advice and recommendations of this board : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of the County of Wayne, State of 
Michigan, this 21st day of February 1956, does hereby approve of, concur in, and 
heartily endorse the findings and recommendations of the Airport Use Panel, 
as contained in its report of November 4, 1955, a copy of which is attached hereto 
and made a part hereof; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board be recorded as desirous of rendering any and all 
assistance necessary to the carrying out of said findings and recommendations ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the United States 
Senators and Representatives from Michigan, the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Airport Use Panel, and the 
Boards of Supervisors of Macomb and Oakland Counties. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas in 1945 the Civil Aeronautics Administration determined, after 
extensive survey of the Detroit metropolitan area, that the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport site was the most suitable for Detroit’s major air terminal; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, the State of Michigan, the county of 
Wayne, and the city of Detroit, through their governmental agencies, by forma) 
action and expenditures of public moneys, proceeded in accordance with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s determination, to construct the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport for this purpose, and 

Whereas the Airport Use Panel, at the conclusion of public hearings, de- 
termined that, in the best interests of the public, the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport be utilized by the scheduled airlines serving Detroit, and that the Willow 
Run Airport be utilized for civil and military use: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, That the findings and 
recommendations of the Airport Use Panel, as contained in its report of No- 
vember 4, 1955, be heartily approved and endorsed; and be it further 

Resolved, That until such time as an additional airport facility, suitable for 
air carrier operations, is deemed necessary for public need and convenience 
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within the Detroit metropolitan area, the Michigan Aeronautics Commission 
endorses the continued development and expansion of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport facilities as Detroit’s major air terminal. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas pursuant to a comprehensive study of aviation needs in the Detroit 
area and its environs, the Common Council of the City of Detroit being its 
legislative body, adopted a resolution on March 12, 1946, designating the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport as the major airport for the Detroit area; and 

Whereas the officials of the city of Detroit, acting as members of the county 
board of supervisors have consistently approved expenditures for the improve- 
ment of this airport; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board and the State aeronautics commission 
have not only approved the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the major airline 
terminal for the area but have also matched county funds in the development of 
the airport; and 

Whereas the President’s Airport Use Panel recently held hearings in Detroit 
relative to airport facilities in this area and submitted their recommendations, 
one of which was that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport be developed as ex- 
peditiously as possible, to receive all scheduled airlines in the area: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the City of Detroit does hereby go 
on record recommending that the Wayne County Road Commission acting for 
the Wayne County Board of Supervisors, the State Aeronautics Commission, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board jointly cooperate to complete the development 
of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport at an early date; and be it further 

Resolved, That every effort be made to carry out the recommendations of the 
President’s Airport Use Panel; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be submitted to the Federal and State 
legislatures, the Secretary of Commerce, the Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the State aeronautics commission, the Governor 
of the State of Michigan, and the president of the University of Michigan. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority was set up under the 
State aeronautics code for the purpose of developing aviation in the metropolitan 
area of Detroit, preparing a master plan of airports for the area and the promo- 
tion of airport facilities ; and 

Whereas the authority was empowered by a contract between the city of 
Detroit, supervisors of Oakland, Wayne, and Macomb Counties and State board 
of aeronautics to act for them in carrying out this purpose; and 

Whereas the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority has procured expert 
advice in the preparation of an airport needs study for the area and in the 
preparation of a master airport plan for the area; and 

Whereas the authority attended the hearings held by the Airport Use Panel of 
the Air Coordinating Committee and gave testimony ; and 

Whereas the recommendations of the Airport Use Panel of the Air Coordinating 
Committee have been thoroughly reviewed by the authority: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority go on record as 
endorsing all of the recommendations of the Airport Use Panel; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority will do everything 
within its power to help carry out the recommendations of the Airport Use Panel’s 
Memorandum No. 8-55, dated November 4, 1955; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Michigan Senators 
and Congressmen from this area with a request that they support the authority 
in its effort to carry out the recommendations of the Airport Use Panel. 

Approved : 

GLENN C. RICHARDS, 
Secretary, Detroit Metropolitan Aviation Authority. 
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ExHIsir 25 
{From the Detroit News editorial page, July 6, 1956] 
DeEtTROIT’s NEED: AtRporTS, Not ARGUMENT 


The national spotlight is being turned upon the lagging program of aviation 
facility development. Congress is prodding the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
into an accelerated airport program. Metropolitan Detroit in the meantime 
finds itself still rutted in ancient discord with respect to its own aviation fu- 
ture. 

The foresight, imagination and drive that have gone into the civic center and 
thrust Detroit into the forefront in expressway planning and construction 
have—strangely—passed our air needs by. The future has overtaken us. 

Every attempt so far to forecast the national growth of commercial aviation 
has fallen far short of the accomplished fact. In 1948 the CAA was predicting up 
to 11.5 billion passenger miles of airline business by 1955. In 1951 it revised 
its prediction and prophesied a 20-billion-mile tally by 1960. Actually, that 
figure was exceeded last year. 

Isn’t the conclusion inescapable that Detroit—so bold in other areas of planning 
for tomorrow—will find an overwhelming demand for every airport, now exist- 
ing or contemplated, in the metropolitan area. Can it do with less? 

This area, in the lifetime of most of its present planners, will have doubled 
in population and in the need for facilities to service this multitude. Nothing, 
then, could be idler than the talk one hears of the comparative wisdom of develop- 
ing one of the presently available terminals or another, if the two together are to 
fall short of this expanding area’s minimum needs. 


WHAT'S THE SHOOTING FOR? 


The News for a time was willing to string along with the then expressed 
fears of some planners, that the drive for the vitally needed Northeast Airport 
might be dampened by the proposed multi-million-dollar aggrandizement of 
Wayne Major. The clock, however, does not stand still while the northeast 
project hangs fire. If not the one, at this time, by all means let us get on with 
the other. 

Currently, there is much headwagging over the so-called dangerous proximity 
of Wayne Major to Willow Run. This circumstance is made the basis of a 
divisive and stultifying controversy which appears to have no end. 

What is there to it? Well—the Port of New York Authority, which has 
earned an enviable reputation as a heads-up operator of the world’s busiest 
airport complex, seems quite undismayed by this factor of proximity. 

When it launched a $100 million program to produce, in Idlewild International 
Airport, a long-overdue augmentation for the once-glittering LaGuardia Air- 
port, it establishes a 10-mile center-to-center separation between the 2—this being 
very little more than the distance which separates Wayne Major and Willow 
Run. 

When, more recently, the authority acquired the antique Teterboro Airport, 
instead of developing it as a truck terminal it turned it into a major air- 
freight and business airport facility—and only 11.5 miles from busy LaGuardia 
and 12.5 miles from controversial Newark Airport. 

In Washington, the National Airport, just across the Potomac from Bolling 
Air Force Base and only a few miles from Andrews Air Force Base, is about 
to be hemmed in on its other flank by a new federally built auxiliary airline 
terminal. 

With all this in mind, perhaps it is time Detroit stopped worrying over what 
exists and is bound to prosper, and concern itself with what the future will 
require. 

NO MORE STUDIES 


This area is crawling with amateur experts in the field, and without seeking 
to set ourselves up as another, may we ask if it isn’t reasonable to believe we 
should hold on to what we have, including the venerable City Airport, and go 
on with all possible expedition to develop every existing and projected port 
facility. Never forgetting that at the first sign of anything like a national 
emergency, the Federal Government can latch on to any field it feels it may 
require, without regard to our convenience. 
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Certainly; while the aeronautical future is being charted and the deficiencies 
of the past repaired, we must stake out for early use a scattering of helicopter 
‘ports, tiny things by comparison, for the new day just dawning of vertical lift 

craft. 
ainch a heliport’ program must include not only a riverfront site at the Civic 
‘Center, but a few strategically located spots in the close-in suburbs for mail, 
express and passenger accommodation. : ; 

If Detroit is to retain its vaunted reputation for dynamism, it must lift its 
sights to the demands of the air age, which already is upon us and is in- 
fluencing our philosophy as well as our economy. 

No new study is needed. Just action. 


EXHIBIT 26 
RENEWAL OF AIRPORT LEASE 


This Agreement made this 17th day of October 1951, but effective as of the 
first day of October 1952, by and between: The Regents of the University of 
Michigan, a constitutional corporation of the State of Michigan, first party 
(hereinafter called the “University”), and Airlines National Terminal Service 
Company, Inc., a Delaware corporation, second party (hereinafter called the 
“Service Company’), 

WITNESSETH 


Whereas by instrument dated the 15th day of January 1947, between the 
United States of America and Reconstruction Finance Corporation, both acting 
by and through the War Assets Administrator, and the University, which instru- 
ment is recorded in the Office of the Register of Deeds for Washtenaw County, 
Michigan, on February 24, 1947, in Liber 446 of Records, page 232, and incorpo- 
rated herein’ by reference, and by supplemental indenture between the same 
parties dated the 8th day of April 1949, and recorded in the Office of the Register 
of Deeds for Wayne County, Michigan, in Liber 9796 of Records on page 301, 
certain property therein, more particularly described and commonly known and 
hereinafter called the “Airport Property,” was quitclaimed to the University, and 

Whereas by instrument dated the 7th day of February 1947, between the 
parties hereto, the Service Company, as lessee, is in possession of the Airport 
Property operating it as a public airport under the terms and conditions of the 
aforesaid lease which remains in full force, and effect through September 30, 
1952; and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire to renew the aforesaid lease; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual covenants 
and undertakings hereinafter expressed, it is mutually agreed by and between 
the parties hereto as follows: 

1. Subject to all the terms, conditions, provisions, and limitations of the 
aforesaid quitclaim deed to the University and to all applicable rules and regu- 
lations. issued pursuant to governmental authority and subject to the terms and 
conditions hereinafter set forth, the University hereby grants to the Service 
Company the right to use, maintain, and operate the Airport Property for public 
airport purposes for the period commencing on October 1, 1952, and ending 
September 30, 1962, at 12 midnight: Provided, however, That the Service Com- 
pany may at its option terminate this lease as of September 30, 1955, or as of any 
September 30 thereafter during the term of lease by the giving to the University 
one year’s notice in writing of its intention to so terminate. 

2. There is hereby reserved from the foregoing grant the following property 
herein sometimes referred to as the Reserved Property, to wit: 


The so-called Warm Up Hangar located between Hangar No. 1 and Hangar 
No. 2; the southerly bay of Hangar No. 1 except 7,663 square feet in the 
eastern portion of that bay; the ground floor space immediately below the 
mezzanine in the southerly two bays in the south half of Hangar No. 1; the 
mezzanine in the southerly four bays to column 25 in the south half of 
Hangar No. 1; approximately 800 square feet of office space in the front 
portion (south half) of the third floor in the so-called hotel section of 
Hangar No. 1; the so-called theater space located in bay No. 2 of Hangar 
No. 1; the area which was acquired by the Air Corps at the easterly portion of 
the Airport Property and all improvements thereon; together with all unim- 

' proved land not required by the Service Company in the operation of the 
Airport as a public airport. 
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It is understood and agreed that in the event any of the space above reserved in 
Hangar No. 1 is no longer needed or used by the University, such space shall be 
turned over to the Service Company, subject to the terms and conditions of this 
renewal lease, and not subleased by the University. 

3. Effective October 1, 1952, and during the life of this renewal lease, the 
Service Company will pay to the University a basic rental of $15,000.00 per 
annum payable quarterly in advance, and in addition to the basic rental, the 
Service Company shall pay to the University as further rental an amount equal 
to 10 percent of the gross nonairline revenue received by it in excess of a total 
of $250,000.00 per year. This additional payment will be based on the Service 
Company’s records of gross nonairline revenue, payable quarterly in arrears, but 
will be subject to any audit adjustment indicated by the independent audit of the 
Service Company’s books made by its certified public accountant, and the gross 
nonairline revenue shall be understood to include only the items of nonairline 
revenue as follows: 


Al Green Enterprises, Inc. : Other advertising or exhibit displays 
Coffee Shop which may be acquired 
Food : Vending Machines Lokers : American Locker Co. 
Merchandise Square Nursery 
Coin Machines Observation Deck 
Automobile Leasing Corp. Paid parking lot for airline passengers 
Barber Shop Service Station: Terminal Parking Lot, 
Barnett : Detroit Cartage Co. Ine. 
Binoculars : Tower Optical Co. Rest Rooms: 
Clocks : Benrus Watch Co. Nik-O-Lok 
Flight Room rentals from nonairline use Vending Machines 
Great Lakes Airmotive, Inc. Shell Oil Co. 
Great Lakes Greyhound: Rental and Shoeshine 
transportation Taxicab: Airport Cab Co. 
Itinerant Aircraft : Landing Fees Telegraph : Western Union 
Rental of Crane Telephones: Michigan Bell Telephone 
Kaiser-Frazer Parking Lot Co., pay stations 
Lobby Space Rental: Dodge and Ply- 
mouth 


If and when additional concession leases are acquired by the Service Com- 
pany, they will be reviewed by the Service Company’s Negotiating Committee 
and by the representative of the University to arrive at agreement as to whether 
or not they constitute airline or nonairline revenue. Broadly speaking, airline 
revenues consists of that which the airlines themselves pay. Nonairline revenue 
consists of that paid by concessionaries or by passengers and visitors to the 
Airport or by lessees of space. 

It is specifically understood that the lease agreement with Kaiser-Frazer for 
the rental of hangar space in Hangar No. 2 is not included as nonairline revenue 
for the reason that hangar space is rented to Kaiser-Frazer on a predetermined 
cost basis. There is no profit to the Service Company in the hangar space rental 
itself. It is rented at this low figure in recognition of the University’s and the 
Service Company’s obligation to the United States Government under the terms 
of the University’s quitclaim deed. 

There is presently rented to Kaiser-Frazer, subject to four months’ notice of 
cancellation, approximately 23 acres of black-topped parking lot. The income 
from this lot is nonairline revenue and will be treated as such with the stipula- 
tion that annual maintenance, repairs, repatching, seal coating, or other major 
repairs will be first charged against the annual parking lot income as an expense, 
and the remaining balance at the end of each year will be declared nonairline reve- 
nue and subject to the provision set out above in this paragraph 3. 

4. In the event that the Service Company’s right to use, operate, and maintain 
the Airport Property is terminated pursuant to the provisions set forth in para- 
graph 1 above, the Service Company agrees, upon the request of the University, 
to render, at no cost to the University, all reasonable on-the-job assistance desired 
by the University in the training of University personnel in the operation of the 
Airport during the last three months of this agreement. 

5. The Service Company shall pay all maintenance, repair, and operating costs 
(including, but not limited to, water, electricity, heat, sewage disposal, and other 
utilities, plant protection, fire protection, snow removal, taxes, insurance, first aid, 
ete.) of the entire Airport Property, and of all landing aids used in the opera- 
tion of the Airport or required by Civil Aeronautics Authority applicable to the 
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property whether or not now or hereafter located on the property, excluding the 
cost of insurance, building maintenance, internal plant protection, repairs, heat- 
ing, and all utilities within any building on the property used exclusively by the 
University or reserved to it, but not excluding such costs in respect to (1) the 
800 square feet of office space in the front portion (south half) of the third floor 
in the so-called hotel section of Hangar No. 1 (2), buildings 514, 157, and 48, and 
not excluding the cost of insurance and external building maintenance on the 
Reserved Property located in Hangar No. 1 during its use by the University. 

6. All work required to be performed by the Service Company pursuant hereto 
shall be of such a standard that the Airport Property, including buildings and 
equipment, shall be maintained at all times in good and serviceable condition 
to assure its efficient operation for public airport purposes. The University 
reserves the right to make inspections of the property and determine what 
maintenance and repair work is required to be done. If, at any time, the Uni- 
versity determines that such work is not being carried out to its satisfaction, 
the Service Company shall perform such work within a reasonable time in a 
manner satisfactory to the University. 

7. The Service Company shall carry and maintain all such fire insurance (in- 
cluding supplemental coverages as may customarily be carried in connection with 
the ownership or operation of Airport Property) on the Airport Property and 
on the maintenance and operating equipment furnished to it pursuant to para- 
graph 15 hereof in responsible companies, in such amounts, and in such form 
as the University may require. All policies of insurance on buildings and mobile 
equipment shall be deposited with the University, and the policies shall be 
payable to the University. In the event of any loss to the Airport Property for 
which insurance carried and maintained by the Service Company is collected, it 
is agreed that the proceeds so collected shall, as the University determines, 
either be used for the replacement, repair, or restoration of the property 
damaged or destroyed or retained by the University. In the event the University 
elects not to use insurance proceeds collected by it for the replacement, repair, 
or restoration of the property damaged or destroyed, then: (@) the Service 
Company’s obligations as to maintenance, repair, or restoration of such property 
shall cease ; however, the University will use its best efforts to restore or repair 
promptly any vital facility, and (b) if the damage or destruction affects 50 per- 
cent or more of the floor area in Hangars No. 1 or No. 2 so as to render it 
unusable and the Service Company shall not be in default hereunder, the Service 
Company may, by thirty days’ written notice to the University, terminate this 
agreement. Nothing herein shall preclude the Service Company from procuring 
and retaining such additional insurance on its own property and on additions 
made by it to the Airport Property as it deems necessary or desirable. 

The Service Company shall also procure and maintain public liability in- 
surance for the benefit of itself and the University, providing for indemnity to 
the amount of $50,000.00 for injury to any one person and $2,000,000.00 in respect 
to any accident or disaster and limits of $1,000,000.00 in respect to property 
damage and shall furnish satisfactory evidence of such insurance to the Uni- 
versity. 

The Service Company shall also promptly pay when due all taxes levied or 
assessed upon the Airport Property and shall furnish the receipts therefor to 
the University: Provided, That the Service Company may contest any such 
taxes after payment under protest or on such other conditions as the University 
may agree. 

8. The Service Company shall pay the cost of all improvements to the property 
deemed necessary or desirable by it, and title to all trade fixtures not of a per- 
manent character shall remain the property of the Service Company and may be 
removed by it prior to the expiration of this agreement, and; if requested by 
the University, shall be removed by the Service Company promptly upon the 
expiration of this agreement. Such removal shall be done in a neat and work- 
manlike manner without injury to the premises and the premises restored to 
the condition as of the date hereof or to a reasonably comparable condition satis- 
factory to the University. For the purposes hereof, the term “trade fixtures” 
shall include, but shall not be limited to, air-conditioning equipment in theater, 
counters, and movable partitions. Title to all buildings and other improvements 
of a permanent character shall immediately upon erection or construction vest 
in the University. All improvements to the property, whether of a permanent 
character or otherwise, shall be subject to the approval of the University (but 
such approval shall not be unreasonably withheld) and to the approval of such 
governmental authority as may be required. No structural changes of any 
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kind shall be made to the property without the written consent of the University, 
and such consent.may be subject to such conditions, including, but not limited 
to, the furnishing of indemnity bonds against mechanics’ liens, as the University 
may deem necessary for its protection. 

9. Subject to any required approval of Civil Aeronautics Authority, the Service 
Company shall have control of and the right to-operate the Airport and all con- 
cessions on the Airport Property (except concessions on the Reserved Property) 
and to collect all revenue realized from such operations of the Service Company, 
provided, that the Service Company shall have no control over, nor collect revenue 
from any activities of the Dniversity, its tenants and licensees (including use. by 
the University and its tenants and licensees of the landing area and of the auto- 
mobile parking space) nor have any control over, nor collect any of the revenue 
from, any of the property reserved by the University: Provided, That the Service 
Company may make a reasonable charge for landing fees to commercial charter 
operators and other scheduled or nonsehéduled operators of commercial aircraft 
(other than fixed base operators leasing hangar space from the University and 
using the Airport for training purposes) : Provided, further, That nothing herein 
shall ‘be construed as requiring the University to pay any landing fees or other 
charges for any of its activities, including, but not limited to, the operating of a 
training school. All concessions, subgrants, or activities not directly connected 
with the commercial operations of the commercial airlines using the airport or 
with airport terminal operations carried on primarily for the benefit of airline 
passengers shall be subject to the approval of the University. 

10. The Service Company shall carry out and observe all of the terms, condi- 
tions, limitations, and restrictions required to be carried out or observed by the 
University under the aforesaid quitclaim deed and shall indemnify and save 
harmless the University from any liability or cost arising out of or in connection 
therewith or in respect to the operation, use, care, or maintenance of the Air- 
port Property, excepting only the liabilities directly arising from the University’s 
own acts and/or acts of tenants of the University. 

11. The Service Company shall promptly pay when due (and furnish satisfae- 
tory evidence of such payment to the University) all charges for heat, light, power, 
water, and sewage disposal not furnished by a Public Utility Company in respect 
to the Airport Property (other than the Reserve Property) and will protect and: 
indemnify the University against any claim or lien therefor. 

12. The Service Company may, subject to the approval of Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, make reasonable rules and regulations necessary to the safe operation of: 
the landing area; in the operation of the Airport, the Service Company shall at 
all times observe and comply with all applicable laws, rules, and regulations. 

13. The Service Company shall use its best efforts to develop and promote the 
use of the airport as a public airport and to achieve the highest standards of 
public airport operation, and upon the termination of this agreement, will surren- 
der the Airport to the University in good and efficient operating condition. 

14. The parties recognize that it would be desirable to obtain certain easements 
for avigation and highway purposes in respect to the approaches to the airport, 
and it is understood that the costs in connection therewith shall be paid by the 
Service Company. The University proposes to endeavor to secure such ease- 
ments, but before making any commitment with respect to the cost thereof, the 
University agrees to submit the same to the Service Company for its prior con- 
sideration and approval. 

15. The University also grants to the Service Company the right to use all equip- 
ment which has been conveyed to the University as part of the Airport Property 
and which is necessary to operate and maintain the airport for public airport pur- 
poses, except that equipment which is required by the University for the operation 
of the Reserved Property. The Service Company agrees that it will maintain the 
equipment in a state of good repair and, at the expiration of this agreement, will 
return the equipment to the University in a good and usable condition except as 
provided hereafter. The University and the Service Company recognize that 
much of the equipment is presently in a state of poor serviceability due to age. 
In performance of its obligation to replace equipment contained in the original 
lease, the Service Company has already set up a Replacement of Equipment Pro- 
gram. It is understood and agreed that such equipment shall be satisfactorily 
replaced by the Service Company on or before September 30, 1955. The Univer- 
sity and the Service Company agree that one new piecé of equipment may replace 
one or more pieces of the old equipment, the use of which was granted in the origi- 
nal lease. As new equipment replaces oné or more pieces of old equipment, with 
the University’s approval the old -equipment will be retired from the Service 
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Company's use and turned back to the University for credit against the obligation 
een above. At the end of the lease, the Service Company will return to the 
niversity an adequate complement of equipment in good working condition. 

16. Neither party hereto shall assign any of its rights hereunder without the 
written consent of the other. 

17. The University makes no representations as to title to the Airport Property 
or in respect to its rights to use or permit others to use the same, other than that 
it has received the quitclaim deed hereinbefore mentioned. 

In the event the University shall acquire any additional lands reasonably re- 
quired in connection with the operation of the Airport Property, it may, by 
appropriate notice to the Service Company, declare all or any part of such prop- 
erty to be part of the Airport Property, whereupon the property so declared shall 
be deemed to be part of the Airport Property thenceforth with like effect as 
though originally included herein. 

18. The failure of the University to insist upon a strict performance or observ- 
ance of any of the terms, conditions, and covenants herein shall not be deemed 
a waiver of any rights or remedies that the University may have and shall not 
be deemed a waiver of any subsequent breach of any of the same or other terms, 
conditions, and covenants herein. 

19. The Service Company covenants diligently and promptly to perform, carry 
out, and observe all of the obligations, terms, and conditions imposed upon it 
hereunder and, whenever requested by the University so to do, to furnish to the 
University such evidence of compliance as the University may request. Upon 
any failure of the Service Company so to perform, carry out, or observe such 
terms and conditions, the University may, in addition to all other remedies, upon 
thirty days’ notice specifying the failure and requesting it to be remedied, 
terminate this agreement unless, the ‘failure be remedied within such thirty-day 
period. In the event of the appointment of a receiver or trustee for the Service 
Company, the University may at its option forthwith terminate this agreement. 
Should the Airport Property revert to the University’s Grantor or the United 
States Government, this agreement shall forthwith terminate and thereafter be of 
no furher force or effect. No termination of this agreement, howsoever arising, 
shallaffect any of the obligations of the Service Company hereunder which shall 
have occurred or accrued prior to the effective date of the termination and the 
surrender of the property. 

20. Within ninety days after the end of each fiscal year, the Service Company 

shall furnish the University with a balance sheet and profit and loss statement 
for the year as certified by the regular certified public accountants for the Service 
Company. 
; 21 It is understood and agreed that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to grant or authorize the granting of an exclusive right within the meaning 
6f: section 303 of ‘the Civil Aeronautics Act. This agreement shall not in any 
way limit the right of the University of expand, develop, or improve the Airport 
Property in any manner which it deems necessary or desirable. 

22. The rental provision contained in paragraph 3 above shall be subject to 
renegotiation in the event that the operation at the Airport Property is substan- 
tially affected by the loss of aircraft turned over to the Government or other 
changes in present airline operations due to war or emergency policies invoked 
by governmental authority. 

23. The Service Company has agreements (commonly referred to as Form No. 
200) with seven participating airlines under which said airlines agree, among 
other things, to pay their pro rata share (as defined therein) of all costs and 
expenses of restoration of the airport as required by the original lease and any 
renewal or renewals thereof. The Service Company agrees to furnish the Uni- 
versity with certified copies of such agreements. The Service Company agrees 
to use its best efforts to enforce such provision for the benefit of the University, 
and, in default thereof, the University is hereby authorized, as a third party 
beneficiary, to bring suit in its own name to enforce such provision. 

24. It is understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto: 

(a) The Service Company hereby waives any claim that it may have 
against the University for electricity consumed on the Airport Property 
prior to June 30, 1951. 

(b) The University waives any claim that it has or may have against 
the Service Company for participation in nonairline income accruing prior 
to October 1, 1952. 

(c) Beginning July 1, 1951, and continuing throughout the term of this 
renewal lease, the University will pay for its actual electrical consumption 
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at the airport, the actual consumption to be determined by agreement between 
the parties. 

25. ae notices required to be given hereunder shall be sufficient if mailed 
registered mail, postage prepaid, and addressed to the party to receive it as 
follows: 

(a) Notices to the University : 
The Vice President in charge of business and finance 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

(b) Notices to the Service Company : 
Airlines National Terminal Service Co., Inc. 
Willow Run Airport 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have caused this instrument to be exe- 
cuted in their corporate names by their officers thereunto duly authorized and 
their corporate seals to be hereto affixed all as of the day and year first above 
written. 

THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Hartan Hatcuer, President. 
W. K. Prerpont, Vice President. 


AIRLINES NATIONAL TERMINAL SERVICE COMPANY, INC., 
Rosert E. MILyer, President. 
ALBERT HENWOOD, Secretary. 


QUITCLAIM DEED 


This indenture, made this 15th day of January, in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty-Seven, between the United States of America, 
and Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a corporation duly organized and 
existing under and by virtue of the Laws of the. United States, which corporation 
has succeeded, pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 109, 79th Congress, 
approved on June 30, 1945, to all of the rights and assets of Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, both acting by and through the War Assets Administrator under and 
pursuant to Executive Order 9689, dated January 31, 1946, and the powers and 
authority contained in the provisions of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, and applicable rules, regulations and orders, hereinafter called party 
of the first part, and The Regents of the University of Michigan, a constitutional 
body corporate of the State of Michigan, of Ann Arbor, County of Washtenaw, 
State of Michigan, hereinafter called party of the second part. 

Witnesseth: That the said party of the first part for and in consideration of 
the assumption by party of the second part of all the obligations hereof and 
its agreement to take subject to all the reservations, restrictions and conditions 
set out herein, does by these presents remise, release and forever quitclaim unto 
the said party of the second part and to its successors and assigns forever, 
subject to the reservations, restrictions, and conditions, exception and reservation 
of fissionable materials and right hereinafter set out, the following described 
property situate in the Counties of Washtenaw and Wayne, State of Michigan, 
to wit: 

PARCEL I 


Land in Van Buren Township, T. 3 S., R. 8 E., Wayne Co., Michigan, lying in 
sections 7, 8, 17, and 18, being the land conveyed by the Ford Motor Company 
to Defense Plant Corporation by warranty deeds recorded in Liber 6094, Deeds, 
Page 323; Liber 7223, Deeds, Page 291 and Liber. 7478, Deeds, Page 572 and 
being further described as follows: 

That part of Sections 7, 8, 17, and 18 described as beginning at a point on the 
N. line of Sec. 7, said point being distant, N. 87° 34’ 10’”’ E., 33.07’ from the N. W. 
corner of said section ; thence along the N. line of said section, N. 87° 34’ 10’’ E., 
1273.48’ ; thence S. 2° 25’ 50’’ E., 65.00’ to the S. line of Ecorse Road, as widened ; 
thence along said line, N. 87° 34’ 10’’ E., 475.01’ to a point on a curve of 2442.01’ 
radius; thence along the are of said curve, which is concave to the North, a 
distance of 924.29’ to a point of tangency, said point being S. 79° 27’’ 28’’ E., 
922.97’ from said point of curve; thence N. 89° 37’ 25’’ E., 2891.38’ to the inter- 
section of said S. line of Ecorse Road with the B. line of Sec. 7; thence along 
said line S. 1° 35’ 10’’ W., 2467.94’ to the E. % corner of Sec. 7; thence N. 89° 
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25’ 20’’ E., 658.80’ ; thence due South, 2626.00’ ; thence due East, 1094.97’ ; thence 
due South, 1500.00’ ; thence due West, 1701.69’ to the W. line of Sec. 17; thence 
continuing due West, 1324.06’; thence S. 1° 44’ 15’’ W., 2146.81’; thence N. 
89° 40’ 00’’ W., 1653.80’ ; thence N. 89° 17’ 15’’ W., 466.55’ ; thence N. 89° 24’ 00°’ 
W.,.1005:91’ ; thence N. 89°. 56’ 09’’ W., 260.88’ to a point on the center line of 
Rawsonville Road, now closed; thence along said line, N. 15° 16’ 43’’ E., 77.45’, 
and N. 4° 57’ 02’’ W., 365.67’, and N. 33° 33’ 20’’ W., 789.74’, and N. 6° 59’ 20’’ W., 
1030.14’, and N. 5° 28’ 00’’ W., 202.23’, and N. 4° 04’ 40’’ E., 210.40’; thence N. 
39° 36’ 38’’ W., 47.78’ ; thence N. 19° 41’ 40’’ W., 728.33’ to the W. line of Sec. 18; 
thence along said line, N. 0° 20’ 40’’ W., 381.31’ to the N. W. corner of Sec. 18; 
thence along the W. line of Sec. 7, N. 0° 02’ 00’’ E., 2564.42’ to the W. %4 corner 
of Sec. 7; thence continuing along the W. line of Sec. 7, N. 1° 25’ 10’’ E., 1848.72’ ; 
thence N. 89° 57’ 40’’ E., 193.19’ ; thence N. 0° 02’ 20’’ W., 275.00’ ; thence S. 89° 
57’ 40°’ W., 153.16’; thence N. 1° 25’ 10’” E., 525.40’ to the point of beginning, said 
parcel containing 1126.521 acres more or less. 


PARCEL II 


Also land lying in Sections 8 and 17 above mentioned, being the land conveyed 
to United States of America by warranty deeds recorded in Liber 5955, Deeds, 
Page 584; Liber 6427, Deeds, Page 577, and Page 579; Liber 6443, Deeds, Page 
455, and Liber 6676, Deeds, Page 126, and being further described as follows: 

Beginning at the N. E. corner of Sec. 17; thence along the E. line of said section, 
S. 0° 39’ 20’’ W., 1520.17’ ; thence due West, 3534.22’ ; thence due North, 1500.00’ ; 
thence due West, 1094.97’ ; thence due North, 2626.00’ ; thence S. 89° 25’ 20’’ W., 
658.80’ to the W. % corner of Sec. 8; thence along the W. line of said section, 
N. 1° 35’ 10’’ E., 2467.94’ to the S. line of Ecorse Road, as widened ; thence along 
said line, N. 89° 37’ 25’’ E., 2646.51’ to the N. & S. %4 line of Sec. 8; thence con- 
tinuing along the S. line of Ecorse Road, N. 89° 37’ 25’’ E., 2657.85’ to the E. line 
of Sec. 8; thence along said line, S. 0° 22’ 50°’ W., 2445.80’ to the E. 44 corner 
of Sec. 8; thence continuing along the E. line of Sec. 8, S. 0° 53’ 00’’ W., 2654.94’ 
to the point of beginning, excepting therefrom the parcel of land presently leased 
to Packard Motor Car Company, which land is that part of Sections 8 & 17 
described as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the S. line of Sec. 8; distant, 8. 89° 12’ 00’’ W., 
1874.00’ from the S. E. corner of said section ; thence due South, 35.00’; thence 
S. 89° 12’ 00’" W., 1458.00’ ; thence due North, 705.00’ ; thence N. 89° 12’ 00’’ E., 
1458.00’ ; thence due South, 670.00’ to the point of beginning, being 23.595 acres 
more or less (hereinafter called the “Packard Parcel’), 


containing 686.219 acres more or less. 


PARCEL III 


_ Also land in Ypsilanti Township, T. 3 S., R.'7 E., Washtenaw Co., Michigan, 
lying in Section 12 and being part of the land conveyed by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany to Defense Plant Corporation by warranty deed recorded in Liber 360, 
Deeds, Page 466 and being described as follows: 

_ Beginning at the S. E. corner of Sec. 12; thence along the S. line of said 
section, S. 87° 46’ 05’’ W., 650.00’; thence N. 2° 13’ 55’’ W., 43.63’; thence 
on a curve concave to the W., radius 260.81’; central angle 146° 28’ 12’’ (the 
chord of said curve bears N. 8° 37’ 11’’ E., 499.44’), a distance of 666.73’; 
thence tangent to said curve, N. 64° 36’ 55’’ W., 587.00’; thence on a curve 
tangent to last described line and concave to the N., radius 3306.76’, central 
angle 8° 03’ 00’’, a distance of 464.60’; thence tangent to said curve, N. 56° 
33” 55’’ W., 1888.63’ ; thence due West, 928.21’ ; thence N. 0° 03’ 30’’ W., 150.00’; 
thence N. 89° 59’ 40’’ E., 258.62’; thence N. 0° 18’ 58’’ E., 29.55’ to the most 
S. W’ly corner of land presently under lease to the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation; 
thence along the S’ly & E’ly boundary of said leasehold, as same is marked on 
the ground by points set on a recent survey by said corporation, the following 
courses and distances : 

N. 78° 02’ 40’’ E., 111.75’, and S. 29° 31’ 47’’ E., 93.50’, and S. 89° 55’ 54’’ 
B., 712.71’ and N. 73° 53’ 36” E., 239.20’, and due East, 1652.28’, and N. 0° 
08’ 45’’ E., 127.05’, and due East, 648.73’, and N. 0° 38’ 45’’ B., 16.44’ and due 
Hast, 324.92’, and due North, 67.85’, and due East, 47.12’, and thence on a 
curve concave to the N. W. (the chord of said curve bears N. 23° 32’ 07’’ E., 
11.59’), radius 401.82’, central angle 1° 39’ 11’’, a distance of 11.59’; and due 
North, 26.97’, and due West, 51.57’, and due North, 847.82’, and N. 20° 35’ 45’’ 
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W., 546.30’, and N. 0° 02’ 10’’ E., 1317.98’, to the 8. side of Ecorse Road, 100.00’ 
wide; said‘ point being distant, S. 87° 35’ 50’’ W., 292.05’ from a point on the 
®: line of Sec. 12, which point is distant, S. 1° 27’ 26’* W., 50.11’ from the 
N. E. corner of Sec. 12; thence N. 87° 35’ 50°’ E., 40.99’; thence S. 0° 00’ 35°’ 
W., 738.22’; thence N. 89° 59’ 56’’ E., 281.91’ to the B. line of Sec. 12; thence 
nlong said line 8. 1° 27’ 26’’ W., 1848.45’ to the E, % corner of said section; 
thence continuing along the BE. line of said section, S. 0° 02’ 43’’ W., 2561.38” 
to the point of beginning, containing 98.682 acres more or less. 


PARCEL IV 


Also land lying in Section 13, Ypsilanti Township, T. 3 8., R. 7 E., Washtenaw 
Co., Michigan, being land conveyed by the Ford Motor Company to Defense 
Plant Corporation by warranty deed recorded in Liber 391, Deeds, Page 178, 
and described as follows : 

Beginning at the N. E. corner of Sec. 13 and running thence along the D’ly 
line of said section, S. 0° 02’ 00’’ W., 3.27’ to the N.W. corner of Sec. 18, T. 3 S..,. 
R. 8 E., thence along the E’ly line of said Sec. 13, S. 0° 20’ 40’’ B., 381.31’ ; thence. 
N. 19° 41’ 40’’ W., 340.04’; thence S. 87° 46’ 10’’ W., 535.27’; thence N. 2° 13’ 
50’’ W., 60.00’ to the N’ly line of said Sec. 18; thence along said line, N. 87° 
46’ 10’’ E., 650.00’ to the point of beginning, containing 1.314 acres more or less.. 


PARCEL V 


Also land in Augusta Township, T. 4 S., R. 7 E., Washtenaw County, Michigan,. 
lying in Section 7, being the land conveyed by the Ford Motor Company to 
Defense Plant Corporation by deed recorded in Liber 378, Deeds, Page 596, and 
further described as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the N. line of Sec. 7, distant, S. 88° 03’ 00’’ W.,. 
2013.25’ from the N.B. corner of said section; thence S. 3° 47’ 30’’ W., 455.92’ ; 
thence S. 88°: 03’ 45’’ W., 404.27’; thence N. 3° 46’ 45’’ E., 455.64’ to the N. line 
of Sec. 7; thence along said line N. 88° 03’ 00’’ E., 404.21’ to the point of 
beginning, containing 4.209 acres more or less, 
together with all and singular the hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto. 
belonging or in anywise appertaining ; and together with: 

(1) all avigation easements appertaining to the above described property 
and all other easements serving the above property, including, but not limited 
to, those hereinafter specifically described ; 

(2) the exclusive right to store coal on a certain part of adjacent land owned 
by party of the first part and more particularly described as follows: 

Land in the S. W. \% of Sec. 12, T.3 S., R. 7 E., Ypsilanti Township, Washtenaw 
County, Michigan; which is described as follows: Beginning at a point on the 
south line of Sec. 12 distant S. 87° 29’ 20°’ W., 1264.21’ from the S. 4 corner of 
Sec. 12; thence N. 0° 20’ 10’’ E., 85.82’ to the beginning of the center line of a 
certain railroad track; thence continuing N. 0° 20’ 10’’ E., along said center line 
334.18’ ;. thence N. 87° 29’ 20°’ E., 68.58’ ; thence S. 0° 20’ 10’’ W., 420.00’ to the 
south line of Sec. 12; thence along said line, S. 87° 29’ 20’ W., 68.58’ to the point 
of beginning, being subject to the rights of the public in Tyler Road. 

Together with right of ingress to and egress from said area over a certain 
railroad track, the center line of which is described as follows: 

Beginning at the 8S. % corner of Sec. 12,.T. 3 S., R. 7 E., Ypsilanti Township, 
Washtenaw County, Michigan, and proceeding thence along the south line of 
Sec. 12. S. 87° 29’ 20’’ W., 1264.21’ to a point where the center line of a certain 
track (if extended southerly) intersects said Sec. line; thence along said center 
line of track extended N. 0° 20’ 10’’ E., 85.82’ to the beginning of said center line 
of track and the point of beginning of this description; thence along the center 
line of track the following courses and distances; N. 0° 20’ 10’’ E., 1240.69’; 
thence on a tangent curve to the left, radius 912.31’, central angle 7° 09’ 10’’, a 
distance of 113.89’ ; thence tangent to said curve N. 6° 49’ 00’’ W., 232.50’ ; thence 
on a tangent curve to the right, radius 507.67’, central angle 7° 09’ 10’’, a distance 
of 63.38’’; thence tangent to said curve, N. 0° 20’ 10’’ E., 597.64’; thence on a 
tangent curve to the right; radius 593.21’, central angle 16° 00’, a distance of 
165.66’ ; thence tangent to said curve, N. 16° 20’ 10’’ E., 14.00’; thence on a 
tangent curve to the right, radius 512.00’, central angle 7° 10’ 15’’, a distance of 
64.08’; thence tangent to ‘said curve, N. 23° 30’ 25’’ E., 64.15’; thence on a 
tangent curve to the left, radius 632.48’, central angle 27° 57’ 30’’, a distance of 
308.63’; thence tangent to said curve, N. 4° 27’ 05’' W., 893.41’ to the point 
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where the center line of track crosses the West boundary of the Kaiser-Frazer 
Leasehold which point is distant, S. 0° 18’ 58’’ W., 88.95’ from the northwest 
corner of said leasehold. 

(3) The exclusive right to service, repair, and make use of the three tank 
car unloading fixtures and the underground pipe lines leading to underground 
gasoline and oil storage facilities on the property hereby conveyed, such fixtures 
and lines being presently located on adjacent land owned by party of the first 
part now under lease to the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation and more commonly 
known as the Willow Run Bomber Plant, together with a right of ingress to 
and egress from said fixtures and underground pipe lines over a certain railroad 
track, the center line of which is described as follows : 

Beginning at the intersection of the center line of a certain railroad track 
with the West boundary of the Kaiser-Frazer Leasehold, said point being distant, 
S. 0° 18’ 58’’ W., 88.95’ from the N. W. corner of said Leasehold, said point also 
being 3764.53’ north of and 1232.81’ west of the S. 4% corner of Sec. 12, T. 3 S., 
R.7 E., Ypsilanti Township, Washtenaw County, Michigan, and proceeding thence 
along said center line of track the following courses and distances: S. 4° 27’ 05’’ 
E., 696.08’ ; thence on a tangent curve to the left, radius 521.67’ central angle 
7° 05’ 10’’, a distance of 64.52’; thence tangent to said curve, S. 11° 32’ 15’’ E., 
5.12’ ; thence on a tangent curve to the left, radius 425.00’, central angle 23° 10’ 
42’’; a distance of 171.93’ to a point of compound curve; thence on a curve to the 
left and tangent to last described curve, radius 500.00’, central angle 36° 27’ 38’’, 
a distance of 318.18’; thence tangent to said curve, S. 71° 10’ 35’’ E., 94.77’; 
thence on a tangent curve to the left radius 489.60’, central angle 15° 35’ 30’’, 
a distance of 133.23’; thence tangent to said curve, S. 86° 46’ 05’’ E., 16.55’ ; 
thence on a tangent curve to the right, radius 753.23’, central angle 3° 46’ 45’’, 
a distance of 49.68’ ; thence tangent to said curve, S. 82° 59’ 20’’ E., 5.70’ ; thence 
on a tangent curve to the right, radius 484.55’, central angle 7° 05’ 00’’, a distance 
of 59.90’ ; thence tangent to said curve, S. 75° 54’ 20’’ E., 55.79’; thence on a 
tangent curve to the left, radius 355.09’, central angle 6° 58’ 45’’, a distance of 
43.25’ ; thence tangent to said curve, S. 82° 53’ 05’’ E., 29.42’; thence on a tangent 
curve to the left, radius 464.00’, central angle 7° 06’ 30’’ a distance of 57.57’ ; 
thence tangent to said curve, due east 1928.77’ to the end of said track, which 
point is 2554.54’ north of and 1610.56’ east of the S. 44 corner of Sec. 12, 

Together with right of ingress to and egress from said tank car unloading 
facilities over the lands of the first party from and through a gate located on 
the Northerly boundary of the land hereby conveyed and South of and slightly 
West of said tank car unloading fixtures. The right to use the railroad tracks, 
as required to reach and use the aforesaid coal-storage area and three tank 
ear unloading fixtures and underground pipelines, is subject to payment to the 
party of the first part, its successors, assigns, nominees, or lessees, of a pro- 
portionate share of the cost of maintenance of such tracks upon a use basis; 

(4) The right of enjoyment, in common with others, of utility facilities pres- 
ently located on adjacent land owned by party of the first part, including those 
‘presently under lease to Kaiser-Frazer Corporation and more commonly known 
as the Willow Run Bomber Plant, to the end that within the limitations of 
said utility facilities, heat, light, water, and sewage services shall continue to 
be available for use on the premises hereby conveyed, subject to payment to 
party of the first part, or its successors, assigns, nominees, or lessees, of the cost 
ef such services plus a reasonable profit ; 

(5) Outfall Sewer Easement: An easement for the construction and mainte- 
nance of a 48-inch outfall sewer, in, over, and across the N. EB. 4 of Section 17, 
T. 3 S., R. 8 E., Van Buren Township, Wayne County, Michigan, and being a 
strip of land 40 feet in width, lying 20 feet on each side of a line described 
as commencing at a point on the E-W % line of said Section 17, said point being 
835.2 feet W’ly along said line from the East 44 corner of said Section and 
running thence in a N. W’ly direction at a deflection angle to the right of 52° 53’ 
with the aforesaid 4% line a distance of approximately 1,310 feet to the S’ly 
line of lands belonging to the United States of America, which easement is 
recorded in Liber 726 of Deeds, Page 235, and in Liber 7575. of Deeds, Page 372, 
Wayne County Records; 

(6) Drainage Ditch Easement: An easement for the construction and mainte- 
nance of a drainage ditch, in, over, and across the N. E. 4 of the 8S. EB. \% of 
Section 17. T. 3 S., R. 8 E., Van Buren Township, Wayne County, Michigan, and 
being a strip of land 50.0 feet in width, lying 25.00 feet on each side of a line 
described as commencing at a point on the E-W % line of said Section 17, said 
point being 835.2 feet W’ly along said line from the East 4 corner of said 
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Section, and running thence in a S. E’ly direction at a deflection angle to the 
left of 99° 60’ with the aforesaid 44 line a distance of approximately 1,030 feet 
to the Leonard Drain. 

Also granting herewith the right to deepen and slope the banks of said Leonard 
Drain across lands described as the N. 1,287.0 feet of the BE. 874.50 feet of the 
S. E. 4% of said Section 17. 

Which easement is recorded in Liber 7261 of Deeds, Page 232, and Liber 7575 
of Deeds, Page 372, Wayne County Records ; 

(7) Sanitary Sewer Easement: An easement of right-of-way for the con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, and use of a sanitary sewer, in, over, and’ 
upon land located in the N. % of Section 18, Van Buren Township, Wayne County, 
Michigan, more particularly described as follows : 

Easements 15 feet in width and lying 5 feet on the N. side and 10 feet on 
the S. side of the following described lines: 1. Commencing at a point, which 
point is N. 89° 11’ 50’’ W., 328.94 feet and S. 1° 22’ 05’’ W., 1,508.9 feet from 
the N. % post of Section 18, T. 3 S., R. 8 E., and running thence due W. 2,336.36 
feet ; thence N. 0° 57’ 10”’ E., 31.3 feet. 2. Commencing at a point, which point 
is S. 1° 16’ 50’’ W., 1,478.14 feet from the N. BE. corner of Section 18, T. 3 S., 
R. 8 E., said course and distance being measured along the EB. Section line and 
running thence due W., 3,001.47 feet. Together with the right of ingress and 
egress, for the purpose of constructing, operating, maintenance, use, and removal 
of said force sewer line over, across, beneath, and upon the land owned by the 
grantor which is hereinbefore described. 

An easement of right-of-way for the construction, operation, maintenance and 
use of a sanitary sewer in, over, and upon land located in the N. W. % of Section 
17, Van Buren Township, Wayne County, Michigan, more particularly described 
as follows: 

An easement 15 feet in width, lying 5 feet on the N. side and 10 feet on the 
S. side of the following described line: Commencing at a point, which point is 
1478.14 feet S. 1° 16’ 50’’ W., measured along Section line from the N. W. corner 
of Section 17, T. 3 S., R. 8 E., and running from said point due EB. 1701.69 feet; 
thence N. 46° 38’ 00’’ B., 41.12 feet, 

Which easements are recorded in Liber 7192 of Deeds, Page 249 and Liber 7192 
of Deeds, Page 252, Wayne County Records; and 

(8) Storm Sewer Easement: An easement for the construction, placement and 
maintenance of an 84 inch storm sewer in the N. W. 4 of the N. W. \ of Section 
18, T. 3 S., R. 8 E., Van Buren Township, Wayne County, Michigan, and de- 
scribed more particularly as being 40 feet in width, lying 20 feet on each side of a 
line described as commencing at a point on the centerline of Rawsonville Road, 
said point being S. 0° 36’ 30’’ E., 281.89 feet and S. 19° 43’ 20’’ E., 825.89 feet from 
at N. W. corner of said Section 18 and running thence S. 57° 48’ 40’’ W., 225.00 

eet. 

The above described premises are subject to the following easements: 

An easement for the Detroit Edison Company power line, as presently extend- 
ing 8S. W’ly from Sub Station No. 2, so called. 

An easement for the Detroit Edison Company power line, as presently extend- 
ing S. W’ly from Sub Station No. 1, so called. 

An easement for the 60’’ sewer, as presently extending S’ly from the Manu- 
facturing and Assembly Building, near the W’ly end thereof. 

Also the following easements and rights, appurtenant to the Packard Parcel: 

Easement for power lines and poles: 

Across part of the N. E. 4 of Sec. 17 and part of the 8. EB. % of Sec. 8, T. 3 S., 
R. 8 E., Van Buren Township, Wayne County, Michigan, and described as being 
20.00’ in width, lying 10.00’ on each side of a line described as beginning at a 
point on the west side of Beck Road (66.00’ wide), said point being distant, 
S. 0° 39’ 50’’ W., 76.03’ and S. 89° 12’ W., 33.01’ from the N. B. corner of See. 17, 
and proceeding thence 8. 89° 12’ W., 943.59’ and N. 0° 48’ W., 108.00’, and 
S. 89° 12’ W., 395.00’ to the East line of the Packard Parcel. 

All necessary rights and easements to permit the continued use of the sanitary 
sewer system, the water system, and all other utilities presently serving the 
Packard Parcel. 

Easement for use of poles and telephone lines and easements for overhead and 
underground lines : 

Across part of the S. E. % of Sec. 8, T. 3 S., R. 8 E., Van Buren Township, 
Wayne County, Michigan, and described as being 20.00’ in width, lying 10.00’ on 
each side of a line described as beginning at a point on the north line of the 
Packard Parcel, said point being distant, 8S. 89° 12’ W., 1374.00’, and due North, 
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670.00’ and S. 89° 12’ W., 950.54’ from the S. E. corner of Sec. 8, and proceeding 
thence N. 90° 11’ W., 112.22’ to the point of ending. 

Easement for roadway purposes across part of former Tyler Road (now aban- 
doned) described as follows: 

Part of the S. E. %4 of Sec. 8 and part of the N. EB. % of Sec. 17, T. 3 S., R. 8 W., 
Van Buren Township, Wayne County, Michigan, and described as being 66.00’ in 
width, lying 33.00’ on each side of the section line between Sections 8 & 17 and 
extending from the west line of Beck Road (66.00’ wide), S. 89° 12’ W., 1340.99’ 
to the east line of the Packard Parcel. 

All necessary rights and easements to permit the continued use of the present 
storm sewer and the present sanitary sewerage overflow line now used by the 
Packard Parcel. 

All easements of record and existing easements for roads, highways, public 
utilities, railways, and pipe lines. 

And further excepting from this conveyance and reserving to the United States 
of America, in accordance with Executive Order 9701, approved on March 4, 
1946 (11 F. R. 2369), all fissionable materials in the above described land, to- 
gether with the right at any and all times to enter upon the lands and prospect 
for, mine and remove such materials with all necessary and convenient means 
of working and transporting the materials and supplies. By accepting this 
instrument or any rights thereunder, the said party of the second part hereby 
releases the United States of America from any and all liability for all claims 
for losses or damage arising out of the exception and the reservation above. 

And party of the first part, for itself, its assigns and lessees, reserves (a) a 
perpetual easement for a spur track and fence over the following described land: 

Part of Sec. 7, T. 3 S., R. 8 E., Van Buren Township, Wayne County, Michigan, 
and part of Sec. 12, T. 3 S., R. 7 E., Ypsilanti Township, Washtenaw Co., Mich- 
igan, being further described as beginning at the most N. B’ly corner of land 
presently under lease to the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, said point being on the 
S’ly line of Ecorse Road, 100.00’ wide, and distant, S. 87° 35’ 50’’ W., 292.05’ 
from a point on the E. line of Sec. 12, which point is distant, S. 1° 27’ 26’’ W, 
50.11’ from the N. E. corner of Sec. 12; thence along S. line of Ecorse Road, 
N. 87° 35’ 50’’ E., 40.99’ ; thence S. 0° 00’ 35’’ W., 1272.93’ ; thence S. 21° 22’ 14’’ 
E., 725.82’ ; thence due South 602.78’ ; thence on a curve tangent to last described 
line and concave to the N. W., radius 432.62’, central angle 90°, a distance of 
679.56’ to a point hereinafter referred to as Point A; thence tangent to said curve 
due West, 168.55’ to a point hereinafter referred to as Point B (said Point B 
is the intersection of an extension N’ly of the face of the W’ly wall of Hangar 
No. 1, with an extension W’ly of the face of the most N’ly wall of said Hangar 
No. 1); thence S. 74° 41’ 50’’ W., 888.41’; thence due West, 1488.14’; thence 
N. 55° 59’ 39°’ W., 400.53’ to a point on the S. line of the land now under lease 
to the Kaiser-Fraser Corporation; thence along the boundary of said leasehold, 
as same is marked on the ground by points set on a recent survey by said cor- 
poration, S. 89° 55’ 53’’ E., 308.29’, and N. 73° 53’ 36’’ E., 239.20’, and due East 
1652.28’, and N. 0° 08’ 45’’ E., 127.05’, and due East, 648.73’ and N. 0° 38’ 45’’ E., 
16.44’, and due East, 324.92’, and due North, 67.85’, and due East, 47.12’, and 
thence on a curve concave to the N. W., (the chord of said curve bears N. 23° 
82’ O7’’ E., 11.59’), radius 401.82’, central angle 1° 39’ 11’’, a distance of 11.59’ ; 
and due North, 26.97’, and due West, 51.75’, and due North, 847.82’, and N. 
20° 35’ 45’’ W., 546.30’, and N. 0° 02’ 10’’ E. 1317.98’ to the point of beginning, 
containing 21.593 acres more or less. 

(b) a right of ingress and egress to and from all property, whatsoever its 
nature, located on the above described premises which has not been conveyed 
in this instrument for the purpose of removal thereof within a reasonable time; 
(ec) all right, title and interest in and to any chapel buildings and their contents 
located on the above described premises, together with the right of removal thereof 
within a reasonable period of time; (d) all right, title and interest in and to 
the buildings, structures, and improvements listed in Exhibit “C,”’ a copy of 
which is attached hereto, and more particularly delineated in red on a map 
entitled “Army Air Base—Willow Run Airport—Ypsilanti, Michigan, Office of 
Post Engineer, Revised Building Layout,” drawing No. 76, dated January 27, 
1945, and all and singular the hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing or in anywise appertaining, together with the right of removal thereof 
from the above described premises at any time prior to ninety (90) days after 
the day and year first above written. 

And party of the first part further reserves for the benefit of Packard Motor 
Car Company certain right as outlined in a lease between the said Packard 
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Motor Car Company and: Defense Plant Corporation, dated November 24, 1944 
(Plancor 2294), to use for flight test purposes the landing field located within 
the area hereby conveyed. 

The property hereby conveyed was duly declared surplus and was assigned to 
the War Assets Administrator for disposal, pursuant to the provisions of the 
above mentioned Act and applicable rules; regulations and orders. 

And by the acceptance of this deed, the party of the second part, for itself, its 
successors, and assigns, assumes the obligations of and agrees to the following 
reservations and restrictions set forth in paragraphs A (1) and (2), and B (1) 
and (2) and C (1), (2), (8), and (4) hereof, which shall run with the land, 
imposed pursuant to the authority of Article 4, Section 3, Clause 2, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, Executive Order 9689, and applicable rules, regulations and orders: 

A. (1) That insofar as is within its powers and reasonably possible, the party 
of the second part shall prevent any use of land either within or outside the 
boundaries of the airport conveyed hereby, including the construction, erection, 
alteration, or growth of any structure or other object thereon, which use would 
be a hazard to the landing, taking off, or maneuvering of aircraft at the airport, 
or otherwise limit its usefulness as an airport. 

(2) That the building areas and non-aviation facilities, as such terms are de- 
fined in WAA regulation 16, as amended, shall be used, altered, modified, or im- 
proved only in a manner which does not interfere with the efficient operation of 
the landing area and of the airport facilities. 

B. (1) That the United States of America (hereinafter sometimes referred to 
as the “Government’’) shall at all times have the right to use the landing area 
of the airport in common with others; Provided, however, That such use may be 
limited as may be determined at any time by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion or the successor Government agency to be necessary to prevent interference 
with use by other authorized aircraft, so long as such limitation does not restrict 
Government use to less than twenty-five (25) per centum of capacity of the air- 
port. Government use of the airport to this extent shall be without charge of any 
nature other than payment for damage caused by Government aircraft. 

(2) That during the existence of any emergency declared by the President or 
the Congress of the United States, the Government shall have the right without 
charge except as indicated below, to the full unrestricted possession, control, and 
use of the landing area, building areas, and airport facilities, as such terms are 
defined in WAA regulation 16, as amended, or any part thereof, including any 
additions or improvements thereto made subsequent to the declaration of the air- 
port property as surplus; Provided, however, That the Government shall be re- 
sponsible during the period of such use for the entire cost of maintaining all such 
areas, facilities, and improvements, or the portions used, and shall pay a fair 
rental for the use of any installations or structures which have been added there- 
to without Federal aid. 

©. (1) That no exclusive right for the use of any landing area or air navigation 
facilities, as such terms are defined in WAA Regulation 16, as amended, included 
in the above described real estate shall be granted or exercised. 

(2) That the above described airport property may be successively transferred 
only with the approval of the Civil Aeronautics Administration or the successor 
Government agency and with the proviso that any such transferee assume all 
the obligations imposed herein. 

(3) That the party of the second part shall agree to make no major structural 
alterations to the hangars located on Parcels I and III hereof or to the airfield 
located on the property conveyed hereunder which would render these facilities 
unsuitable for their intended use. “Major structural alterations” as used herein 
shall mean any alteration which would prevent restoration of the hangars and 
airfield to substantially their present structural pattern within thirty (30) 
days, or any alterations which would affect the basic structures, such as steel 
frame work, horizontal and vertical clearances, or assembly areas. 

(4) That the party of the second part shall lawfully make available adequate 
space and facilities at the airport for the various Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion services necessary for proper and safe airport operations. 
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And by the acceptance of this deed, the party of the second part, for itself, 
its successors and assigns, takes the above-described premises subject to the 
following reservations, restrictions, and conditions, which shall be operative as 
conditions subsequent only and which shall run with the land, imposed pursuant 
to the authority of Article 4, Section 3, Clause 2 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, Executive: 
Order 9689, and applicable rules, regulations, and orders: 

(i) That the airport shall be used for public airport purposes on reasonable: 
terms and without unjust discrimination and without grant or exercise of any 
exclusive right for use of the airport within the meaning of Section 308 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. As used herein, “Public airport purposes” shall 
be deemed to exclude use of presently existing buildings, structures, and improve- 
ments conveyed hereby or any portion thereof for manufacturing or imdustrial 
purposes, except such activities as may be incident to the performance of aero- 
nautical research, development, or experimental contracts to which the War 
and/or Navy Departments of the United States of America are parties, and 
except in connection with the servicing, repair, testing, or modification of air- 
eraft or experimental aircraft work. Nothing herein shall be deemed to exclude 
the use of the airport for any research and educational activities conducted by 
the party of the second part itself, provided that such research and educational 
use shall in no way interfere with the maintenance and operation of said 
premises. as a public airport as defined herein. 

(ii) That the entire landing area, as defined in WAA Regulation 16, as 
amended, and all improvements, facilities, and equipment of the airport property 
shall be maintained at all times in good and serviceable condition to assure its 
efficient operation except, however, that buildings, structures, and improvements 
numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 14, 14A, 23, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 153, 154, 157, 250, 251, 
252, 253, 254, 454, 514, and 554, shall be subject to the provisions of this subsec- 
tion (ii) only for a period of ten (10) years from the date upon which this 
instrument is executed and delivered, and that replacement of such buildings. 
at any time in a manner satisfactory to party of the first part shall be acceptable 
in lieu of maintenance within the meaning of this subsection (ii). 

It is agreed by and between the party of the first part and the party of the 
second part as follows: 

That upon a breach of any of the reservations, restrictions, or conditions by 
the immediate or any subsequent transferee, whether caused by the legal inability 
of said immediate or subsequent transferee to perform any of the obligations 
‘herein set out or otherwise, the title, right or possession, and all other, rights 
transferred to party of the second part shall at the option of the party of the 
first part revert to the party of the first part upon demand, provided, however, 
that party of the first part shall not exercise the aforesaid option until it shall 
have given the party of the second part ninety (90) days’ advance notice in 
writing of its intent to exercise said option, which notice shall. specify each 
particular breach by virtue of which such option is to be exercised and unless 
each particular breach in question shall not have been remedied. to the satisfac- 
tion of the party of the first part within ninety (90) days following the date 
upon which the party of the first part notifies party of the second part in writing 
of its intent to exercise said option. 

If the construction of any of the foregoing reservations and restrictions im 
paragraphs A (1) and (2), and B (1) and (2), and C (1), (2), (3), amd (4) 
hereof as covenants or the application of the same covenants in any particular 
instance is held invalid, the particular reservations or restrictions in question 
shall be construed instead merely as conditions upon the breach of which the 
Government may exercise its afore-described option to cause the title, interest, 
right of possession, or other right transferred to revert to it, and the applica- 
tion of such reservations or restrictions as covenants in any other instance 
and the construction of the remainder of such reservations and restrictions as: 
covenants shall not be affected thereby. 

To have and to hold the said premises, except the fissionable materials and 
rights excepted and reserved above, to the said party of the second part and to its 
successors and assigns subject to the above mentioned reservations, restrictions: 
and conditions. 
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In witness whereof the United States of America and Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation caused these presents to be executed in their name by John A. 
Dodds, Deputy Regional Director, Office of Real Property Disposal, as of the day 
and year first above written. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
BY AND THROUGH 
Wak ASSETS ADMINISTRATOR, 
By Joun A. Dopps, 
Deputy Regional Director, 
Office of Real Property Disposal, 
War Assets Administration. 
In presence of: 
H. B. Rorrrers. 
KALLIOPE MIHALAKIS. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Wayne, ss: 

On this 15th day of January 1947, before me appeared John A. Dodds, to me 
personally known, who, being by me duly sworn, did say that he is the Deputy 
Regional Director, Office of Real Property Disposal, War Assets Administration, 
and that such instrument was signed in behalf of the United States of America 
and Reconstruction Finance Corporation by authority of law, and said John A. 
Dodds acknowledged said instrument to be the free act and deed of the United 
States of America, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, War Assets Administra- 
tion and War Assets Administrator. 

KALLIOPE MIHALAKIS, 
Notary Public, Wayne County, Mich. 
My commission expires April 14, 1950. 


ScHEDULE C 


BUILDINGS, STRUCTURES, AND IMPROVEMENTS Not To BE TRANSFERRED TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Flagpole, 1. 
Headquarters, 2. 
Post Office and Finance, 4. 
Recreation and chapel, 8. 
Pumphouse, 9—A. 
Hose rack, 9-B. 
Guardhouse, 10. 
Officers’ club, 11. 
Gatehouse, 12 and 13. 
Gas station, 15. 
Motor repair shop, 16. 
Washrack, 17. 
Oil storage, 18. 
Grease and inspection rack, 19. 
Dispatcher’s house, 20. 
Warehouse quartermaster, 21. 
Engine test cell, 22. 
Post quartermaster office, 24. 
Lavatory, 25. 
Equipment shed, 26. 
Automatic control house, 27. 
High house, 27—A. 
Low house, 27-B. 
Ordnance workshop, 28. 
Ordnance warehouse and office, 29 
Lube oil storage building, 30. 
A. C. warehouse, 31, 33, and 34. 
Carpenter and paint shop, 35. 
Utility shop, 36. 
Administration building, 37 . 
Equipment shed, 38. 
Storehouse, 39. 
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BvuiILpiInGs, STRUCTURES, AND IMPROVEMENTS Not To BE TRANSFERRED TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MicH1GAN—Continued 
Lavatory, 40. 
Toolhouse, 41—A. 
Engine cleaning building, 44. 
Reclamation shed, 45. 
Administration building, 49. 
Barracks, enlisted men, 104 to 106, inclusive. 
Recreation building, 107. 
Barracks, enlisted men, 108 to 110, inclusive. 
Supply room, 111. 
Administration squadron, 112. 
Administration and supply, 128. 
Recreation building, 129. 
Barracks, enlisted men, 130 to 132, inclusive. 
Lavatory, enlisted men, 145, 146, 147, and 148. 
Fire station, 151. 
Mess, PX civilian, 152. 
Operations building squadron, 156. 
Infirmary, 201. 
Officers’ quarters, 202 to 204, inclusive. 
Infirmary and dental laboratory, 221. 
Officers’ quarters, 205 to 212, inclusive. 
Officers’ quarters, 222 to 224, inclusive. 
Recreation building, 226. 
Barracks, enlisted men, 228 to 232, inclusive. 
Lavatory, officers, 241 to 247, inclusive. 
Operations building group, 255. 
Operations building squadron, 256. 
Barracks, enlisted men, 301 to 303, inclusive. 
Recreation buildings, 204. 
Barracks, enlisted men, 309 to 311, inclusive. 
Administration squadron, 312. 
Barracks, enlisted men, 321 to 323, inclusive. 
Recreation building, 324. 
Barracks, enlisted men, 329 to 331, inclusive. 
Administration squadron, 332. 
Supply room, 342, 348, and 349. 
Lavatory, 343 to 347, inclusive. 
Supply room, 341. 
Operation building, base, 350. 
Administration group, 351. 
Crash truck station, 360. 
Bombsight storage, 361. 
Boilerhouse, 361—A. 
Barracks, enlisted men, 403 to 406, inclusive. 
Recreation building, 407. 
Barracks,’enlisted men, 408 to 411, inclusive. 
' Administration squadron, 412. 

Barracks, enlisted men, 423 to 426, inclusive. 
Recreation building, 427. 
Barracks, enlisted men, 428 to 431, inclusive. 

* Administration squadron, 432. 
Supply room, 450 and 451. 
Lavatory, 442, 443, 446, and 449. 
Operations buildings, squadron, 456. 
Latrine, 546. 
Control house, 547. 
Target butt, 547—A. 
Operations building, squadron, 556. 
Pyrotechnic storage magazine, 03. 
Sidearm ammunition storage, 04. 
Segregated magazine, 05. 
Igloo magazine, 06 and 07. 
Packard Co. hangar and office, 544. 
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WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
(Notice) 
Delegation of Authority No. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY INCIDENT TO THE CARE, HANDLING, AND CONVEYANCING 


The Deputy Administrator, Office of Real Property Disposal, each Assistant 
Deputy Administrator, Office of Real Property Disposal, War Assets Administra- 
tion, the Zone Administrator and Zone Director, Office of Real Property Disposal, 
in each and every War Assets Administration Zone Office, and the Regional 
Director and Deputy Regional Director for Real Property Disposal, in each and 
every War Assets Administration Regional Office, excepting the Fort Worth 
Regional Office, are hereby authorized, individually (1) to execute, acknowledge,. 
and deliver any deed, lease, permit, contract, receipt, bill of sale, or other instru- 
ments in writing in connection with the care, handling, and disposal of surplus 
real property, or personal property assigned for disposition with real property, 
located within the United States, its Territories and possessions, (2) to accept any 
notes, bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust or other security instruments taken as 
consideration in whole or in part for the disposition of such surplus real or per- 
sonal property, and to-do all acts necessary or proper to release and discharge 
any such instrument or any lien created by such instrument or otherwise Ccre- 
ated, and (3) to do or perform any other act necessary to effect the transfer of 
title to any such surplus real or personal property located as above provided ; 
all pursuant to the provisions of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 58 Stat. 765. 
(50 U. S. C. App. Supp. 1611), as amended by Public Law 181, 79th Congress; 
Executive Order 9689 (11 F. R. 1265) ; Surplus Property Administration Regula- 
tion No. 1, as amended (10 F. R. 14064; 11 F. R. 2602; 11 F. R. 3085) ; and Surplus 
Property Administration General Amendment of January 5, 1946 (11 F. R. 408). 

R. G. Rhett, the Secretary, and J. G. Ford, the Assistant Secretary, of the Real 
Property Review Board, War Assets Administration, are hereby authorized, indi- 
vidually, to certify true copies of this Delegation and provide such further cer- 
tification as may be necessary to effectuate the intent of this Delegation in form 
for recording in any jurisdiction, as may be required. 

This Delegation shall be effective as of the opening of business on November 23.,. 
1946. 

This authority confirms such authorities previously granted under dates of 
May 17, 1946; May 29, 1946; July 30, 1946; September 16, 1946, and October 31,. 
1946, as do not conflict with the provisions of this delegation. 


Rosert M.. Lirrresonn, Administrator. 
NOVEMBER 22, 1946. 


CERTIFICATE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY, REAL PROPERTY REVIEW BOARD, Wak 
ASSETS ‘ADMINISTRATION 


I, the undersigned J. G. Ford, Assistant Secretary, Real Property Review 
Board, War Assets Administration, in my official, capacity as such Assistant 
Secretary, and duly authorized in the Delegation of Authority Incident to the: 
Care, Handling, and Conveyancing dated November 22, 1946, to make the follow- 
ing certification, do hereby certify : 

1. That John A. Dodds is the Deputy Regional Director, War Assets Adminis- 
tration, Office of Real Property Disposal, duly appointed, authorized and acting 
in such capacity at the time of the execution of the attached instrument. 

2. That the attached Delegation of Authority Incident to the Care, Handling, 
and Conveyancing is a true and correct copy of the original of said Delegation of 
Authority, dated-November 22, 1946. 

Given under my hand this 15th day of January 1947. 


J. G. Forp, 
Secretary, Real Property Review Board, 
War Assets Administration.. 
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PLancor 151, UNivERsiry oF. MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH., CONVEYANCE OF 
AIRPORTS PROPERTY, CONTRACT No. WS-5(a)-752 
QUITCLAIM DEED 


This indenture, made this 8th day of April 1949, between the United States of 
America, acting by and through the War Assets Administrator, under and pur- 
suant to Reorganization Plan 1 of 1947 (12 F. R. 4534, 4535), and the powers 
and authority contained in the provisions of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
as amended, and applicable rules, regulations, and orders, party of the first part 
(also hereinafter referred to as the “Government’”’) and the Regents of the 
University of Michigan, a constitutional body corporate of the State of Michigan, 
with its principal office in the City of Ann Arbor, County of Washtenaw, State 
of Michigan, hereinafter referred to as the party of the second part. 

Witnesseth: That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration 
-of the assumption by the party of the second part of all the obligations and its 
taking subject to certain reservations, restrictions, and conditions and its 
-eovenant to abide by and agreement to certain other reservations, restrictions, 
and conditions, all as set out hereinafter, does by these presents remise, release, 
and forever quitclaim to the said party of the second part, its successors and 
assigns, under and subject to the reservations, restrictions, and conditions, 
exceptions and reservation of fissionable materials and rights hereinafter set 
out, all its right, title, and interest in the following-described property situate 
in the Township of Van Buren, County of Wayne, State of Michigan, to wit: 

That portion of the Southwest quarter (SW14) of Section 9, Township 3 
‘South, Range 8 Hast, of the Michigan Meridian described by a line beginning at a 
point on the west line of Section 9, Distant N. 0° 53’ East, 2074.81’ from the 
‘Southwest corner of said section; thence along the west line of said section, 
North 0° 53’ Hast, 554.94’; thence South 89° 08’ East, 1182.88’; thence South 
‘0° 53’ West, 554.94’ ; thence North 89° 08’ West 1182.88’ to the point of begin- 
ming, containing 15.0695 acres, more or less, having been acquired by the Govern- 
ment by Warranty Deed executed under date of April 29, 1943, on behalf of the 
Ford Motor Company by B. J. Craig, Secretary, and of record in the Office of the 
Register of Deeds for Wayne County, Michigan, under date of April 30, 1943, as 
instrument No. C-664418, in Liber 6512 of W. C. R. on Page 383. 

Together with the following described buildings located upon the above-de- 
‘scribed lands and upon those lands conveyed to the party of the second part by a 
certain quitclaim deed executed on behalf of this Administration under date of 
January 31, 1946 and delivered to the party of the second part on February 7, 
1947, of record in the Office of the Register of Deeds for Washtenaw County, 
Michigan, in Liber 446 of Records, Pages 232-254 and in the Office of the Register 
of Deeds for Wayne County, Michigan, in Liber 4865 of Deeds, Page 438, said 
buildings being numbered and described as follows: 


Name ¥ Name 


Flagpole Warehouse 
Headquarters , Warehouse 
Recreation Hall Warehouse 
Gas Station Operation Building Base 
Garage Fire House 
Storage Garage . Bomb Site Storage 
Test Building Heating Plant 
Latrine Operations Building 
OG AA. Oil Storage House 


Together with those items of maintenance equipment as listed on Exhibit “A” 
attached and incorporated into this instrument and subject to existing easements, 
if any, for roads, highways, public utilities, pipelines, and otherwise, including the 
rights of the public in Beck Road, a public road running adjacent thereto. 

All of the aforedescribed property having been acquired by the Government 
as a portion of that installation known as Willow Run Army Airfield, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Excepting, however, from this conveyance all right, title, and interest in and 
to all its property in the nature of equipment, furnishings and other personal 
property located on the above-described premises which can be removed from 
the land without material injury to the land or structures located thereon, other 
than property of such nature located on the premises conveyed hereby which is 
reasonably necessary for the operation or maintenance of the airport or for 
the operation or maintenance of the structures and improvements. specifically 
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listed hereinabove as being transferred hereby, for any reasonable use for which 
such structures or improvements are readily adaptable; and further excepting 
from this conveyance all its structures on said premises other than structures 
specifically described or enumerated above as being conveyed hereunder; and 
reserving to the party of the first part for itself and its lessees, licensees, per- 
mittees, agents, and assigns the right to use the property and structures excepted 
hereby in such a manner as will not materially and adversely affect the develop- 
ment, improvements, operation, or maintenance of the airport and the right of 
removal from said premises of such property and structures, all within a reason- 
able period of time after the date hereof, which shall not be construed to mean 
any period more than one (1) year after the date of this instrument, together 
with a right of ingress to and egress from said premises for such purposes, 

And further excepting from this conveyance and reserving to the party of thé 
first part, in accordance with Executive Order 9908, approved on December 5, 
1947 (12 Fed. Reg. 8223), all uranium, thorium, and all other materials de- 
termined pursuant to section 5 (b) (1) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 761), to be peculiarly essential to the production of fissionable material, 
contained, in whatever concentration, in deposits in the lands covered by this 
instrument are hereby reserved for the use of the United States together with 
the right of the United States through its authorized agents or representatives 
at any time to enter upon the land and prospect for, mine, and remove the same; 
making just compensation for any damage or injury occasioned thereby. How- 
ever, such land may be used, and any rights otherwise acquired by this disposition 
may be exercised, as if no reservation of such materials had been made; except 
that, when such use results in the extraction of any such material from the land 
in quantities which may not be transferred or delivered without a license undet 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as it now exists or may hereafter be amended, 
such material shall be the property of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the Commission may require delivery of such material to it by 
any possessor thereof after such material has been separated as such from the 
ores in which it was contained. If the Commission requires the delivery of such 
material to it, it shall pay to the person mining or extracting the same, or to 
such other person as the Commission determines to be entitled thereto, such 
sums, including profits, as the Commission deems fair and reasonable for the 
discovery, mining, development, production, extraction, and other services per- 
formed with respect to such material prior to such delivery, but such payment 
shall not include any amount on account of the value of such material before 
removal from its place of deposit in nature. If the Commission does not require 
delivery of such material to it, the reservation hereby made shall be of no 
further force or effect. 

Said property transferred hereby was duly declared surplus and was assigned 
to the War Assets Administrator for disposal, acting pursuant to the provisions 
of the above-mentioned Act, as amended, Reorganization Plan 1 of 1947 (12 Fed. 
Reg. 4534) and applicable rules, regulations, and orders. 

To have and to hold said premises, with appurtenances, except the fissionable 
materials and other property excepted above and the rights reserved above, and 
under and subject to the reservations, restrictions, and conditions set forth in 
oi instrument, unto the said party of the second part, its successors and assigns 
‘orever. 

By the acceptance of this deed or any rights hereunder the party of the second 
part for itself, its successors and assigns, agrees that all of. the terms, conditions, 
restrictions, reservations, and covenants as contained in this instrument shall 
be as fully and completely applicable to all of those portions of the property 
known as the Willow Run Army Airfield, Ypsilanti, Michigan, previously ac- 
quired by the party of the second part by Quitclaim Deed from this Administra- 
tion to the Regents of the University of Michigan, executed under date of 
January 15, 1947, and of record in the Office of the Register of Deeds for Wayne 
County, Michigan, under date of February 13, 1947, at Liber 8465 of Deeds, Page 
438, and in the Office of the Register of Deeds for Washtenaw County, Michigan, 
under date of February 24, 1947, at Liber 446 of Records, Pages 232-254, by 
supplemental indenture to said deed, dated September 26, 1947, and of record in 
the Office of the Register of Deeds for Wayne County, Michigan, under date of 
April 27, 1948, as Document Numbered X193884, and in the Office of the Register 
of Deeds for Washtenaw County, Michigan, under date of April 16, 1948, as a 
Bill of Sale by supplemental indenture to said deed dated April 7, 1948, and of 
record in the Office of the Register of Deeds for Wayne County, Michigan, under 
date of April 27, 1948, as Document Numbered X193883, and in the Office of the 
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Register of Deeds for Washtenaw County, Michigan, under date of April 16, 1948, 
as a Bill of Sale, as if the same were incorporated into the aforementioned 
documents, and the terms, conditions, restrictions, reservations, and covenants 
as contained in this instrument are hereby incorporated by reference into the - 
deed and supplemental indentures mentioned herein, and in case the provisions 
of the present Quitclaim Deed may be deemed to in any way conflict with the 
provisions of the aforesaid deed and supplemental indentures the terms, condi- 
tions, restrictions, reservations, and covenants as contained in the present Quit- 
claim Deed shall prevail. 

By the acceptance of this deed or any rights hereunder, the said party of the 
second part, for itself, its successors and assigns agrees that the transfer of the 
property transferred by this instrument is accepted subject to the following 
restriction set forth in subparagraphs (1) and (2) of this paragraph which shall 
run with the land, imposed pursuant to the authority of article 4, section 3, 
clause 2 of the Constitution of the United States of America, the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended, Reorganization Plan 1 of 1947 (12 Fed. Reg. 4534) and 
applicable rules, regulations, and orders: 

(1) That, except as provided in subparagraph (6) of th enext succeeding un- 
numbered paragraph, the land, buildings, structures, improvements, and equip- 
ment in which this instrument transfers any interest shall be used for public 
airport purposes for the use and benefit of the public, on reasonable terms and 
without unjust discrimination and without grant or exercise of any exclusive 
right for use of the airport within the meaning of the term “exclusive right” as 
used in subparagraph (4) of the next succeeding paragraph. As used in this 
instrument, the term “airport” shall be deemed to include at least all such land, 
buildings, structures, improvements, and equipment. 

(2) That, except as provided in subparagraph (6) of the next succeeding 
paragraph, the entire landing area, as defined in WAA Regulation 16, dated 
June 26, 1946, and all structures, improvements, facilities, and equipment in which 
this instrument transfers any interest shall be maintained for the use and benefit 
of the public at all times in good and serviceable condition: Provided, however, 
That such maintenance shall be required as to structures, improvements, facili- 
ties, and equipment only during the remainder of their estimated life, as deter- 
mined by the Civil Aeronautics Administrator or his successor. In the event 
materials are required to rehabilitate or repair certain of the aforementioned 
structures, improvements, facilities, or equipment, they may be procured by 
demolition of other structures, improvements, facilities, or equipment transferred 
hereby and located on the above-described premises which have outlived their 
use as airport property in the opinion of the Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
or his successor. 

By the acceptance of this deed or any rights hereunder, the said party of the 
second part for itself, its successors and assigns, also assumes the obligation of, 
covenants to avide by and agrees to, and this transfer is made subject to, the 
following reservations and restrictions set forth in subparagraphs (1) to (7), 
inclusive, of this paragraph, which shall run with the land, imposed pursuant 
to the authority of article 4, section 3, clause 2 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, Reorganization 
Plan 1 of 1947 (12 Fed. Reg. 4534), and applicable rules, regulations, and orders: 

(1) That insofar as it is within its. powers, the party of the second part shall 
adequately clear and protect the aerial approaches to the airport by removing, 
lowering, relocating, marking, or lighting or otherwise mitigating existing airport 
hazards and by preventing the establishment or creation of future airport 
hazards. 

(2) That the United States of America, through any of its employees or agents, 
shall at all times have the right to make nonexclusive use of the landing area of 
the airport at which any of the property transferred by this instrument is located 
or used, without charge: Provided, however, That such use may be limited as 
may be determined at any time by the Civil Aeronautics Administrator or his 
successor to be necessary to prevent undue interference with use by other author- 
ized aircraft: Provided further, That the Government shall be obligated to pay 
for damages caused by such use, or if its use of the landing area is substantial, 
to contribute a reasonable share of the cost of maintaining and operating the 
landing area commensurate with the use made by it. 

(3) That during any national emergency declared by the President of the 
United States of America or the Congress thereof, the Government shall have the 
right to make exclusive or nonexclusive use and have exclusive or nonexclusive 
control and possession, without charge, or the airport at which any of the 
property transferred by this instrument is located or used, or of such portion 
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thereof as it may desire: Provided, however, That the Government shall be 
responsible for the entire cost of maintaining such part of ‘the airport as it may 
use exclusively, or over which it may have exclusive possession or control during 
the period of such use, possession, or control, and shall be obligated to contribute 
a reasonable share commensurate with the use made by it of the cost of main- 
tenance of such property as it may use nonexclusively or over which it may have 
nonexclusive control and possession: Provided further, That the Government 
shall pay a fair rental for its use, control, or possession, exclusively or. non- 
exclusively, of any improvements to the airport made without United States aid. 

(4) That no exclusive right for the use of the airport at which the property 
transferred by this instrument is located shall be vested (directly or indirectly) 
in any person or persons to the exclusion of others in the same class, the term 
“exclusive right” being defined to mean— 

(1) any exclusive right to use the airport for conducting any particular 
aeronautical activity requiring operation of aircraft ; 

(2) any exclusive right to engage in the sale or supplying of aircraft, 
aircraft accessories, equipment, or supplies (excluding the sale of gasoline 
and oil), or aircraft services necessary for the operation of aircraft (includ- 
ing the maintenance and repair of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers; and 
appliances). 

(5) That, except as provided in subparagraph (6) of this paragraph, the 
property transferred hereby may be successively transferred only with the 
proviso that any such subsequent transferee assumes all the obligations imposed 
upon the party of the second part by the provisions of this instrument. 

(6) That no property transferred by this instrument shall be used, leased, sold, 
salvaged, or disposed of by the party of the second part for other than airport 
purposes without the written consent of the Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
which shall be granted only if said Administrator determines that the property 
can be used, leased, sold, salvaged, or disposed of for other than airport purposes 
without materially and adversely affecting the development, improvement, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of the airport at which such property is located: Provided, 
That no structures disposed of hereunder shall be used as an industrial plant, 
factory, or similar facility within the meaning of section 23 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, unless the party of the second part shall pay 
to the United States such sum as the War Assets Administrator or his successor 
in function shall determine to be a fair consideration for the removal of the 
restriction imposed by this proviso. 

(7) The party of the second part does hereby release the Government, and will 
take whatever action may be required by the War Assets Administrator to assure 
the complete release of the Government from any and all liability the Govern- 
ment may be under for restoration or other damages under any lease or other 
agreement covering the use by the Government of the airport, or part thereof, 
owned, controlled, or operated by the party of the second part, upon which, 
adjacent to which, or in connection with which, any property transferred by this 
intstrument was located or used: Provided, That no such release shall be con- 
strued as depriving the party of the second part of any right it may otherwise 
have to receive reimbursement under section 17 of the Federal Airport Act for 
the necessary rehabilitation or repair of public airports heretofore or hereafter 
substantially damaged by any Federal agency. 

By acceptance of this instrument or any rights hereunder, the party of the 
second part further agrees with the party of the first part as follows: 

(1) That in the event that any of the aforesaid terms, conditions, reservations, 
or restrictions is not met, observed, or complied with by the party of the second 
part or any subsequent transferee, whether caused by the legal inability of said 
party of the second part or subsequent transferee to perform any of the obliga- 
tions herein set out, or otherwise, the title, right of possession and all other 
rights transferred by this instrument to the party of the second part, or any 
portion thereof, shall at the option of the party of the first part revert to the 
party of the first part sixty (60) days following the date upon which demand 
to this effect is made in writing by the Civil Aeronautics Administrator or his 
successor in function, unless within said sixty (60) days such default or viola- 
tion shall have been cured and all such terms, conditions, reservations and 
restrictions shall have been met, observed or complied with, in which event said 
reversion shall not occur and title, right of possession, and all other rights trans- 
ferred hereby, except such, if any, as shall have previously reverted, shall remain 
vested in the party of the second part, its transferees, successors, and assigns. 

(2) That if the construction as covenants of any of the foregoing reservations 
and restrictions recited herein as covenants or the application of the same as 
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covenants in any particular‘instance is held invalid, the particular reservations 
or restrictions in question shall be construed instead merely as conditions upon 
the breach of which the Government may exercise its option to cause the title, 
right of possession and all other rights transferred to the party of the second part, - 
or any portion thereof, to revert to it, and the application of such reservations 
or restrictions as covenants in any other instance and the construction of the 
remainder of such reservations and restrictions as covenants shall not be affected 
thereby. 

In witness whereof the party of the first part has caused these presents to be 
executed as of the day and year first above written. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ACTING BY AND THROUGH THE 
Wark ASSETS ADMINISTRATOR, 
[SEAL] By Ortro G. KLEIN, 
Regional Director, War Assets Administration, Chicago, Til. 
Witnesses : 
JOHN J. LAWLESS. 
Rose STEINBERG. 


STATE oF ILLINOIS, 
County of Cook, ss: 

On this 8th day of April 1949, before me, a Notary Public in and for Cook 
County, Illinois, personally appeared Otto G. Klein, known to me to be the 
person whose name is subscribed to the within instrument and to me known to 
be the Regional Director, War Assets Administration, who being duly sworn 
acknowledged that pursuant to Delegation of Authority of the War Assets Ad- 
ministrator, dated July 1, 1948, and the provisions of Surplus Property Act of 
1944, he has been duly designated, authorized, and empowered by the War Assets 
Administrator to execute the within Quitclaim Deed on behalf of said Admin- 
istrator ; that he further acknowledged that he executed said Quitclaim Deed on 
behalf of, and as and for the voluntary act ahd deed of said Administrator, acting 
on behalf of the United States of America ; and that he executed the same in the 
capacity therein stated, and for the purposes and consideration therein ex- 
pressed. 

Given under my hand and Seal this 8th day of April 1949. 


[SEAL] CAROLYN WESTGATE, 
Notary Public in and for Cook County, Il. 


My commission expires August 30, 1949. 
Exursit A 


Personal property 
TURNTABLE LOCATED ON AIRFIELD 
KITCHEN AND CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 


SPB-1 No. DPC Inventory No. Quantity Description 





Ranges. 

| Fryer. 

Steamer. 

Drip pan. 

Canopy. 

| Cook’s table. 

-| Warmer. 
Cook’s table. 

Mixer. 

Toaster. 

Urn stand, 

| Coffeemaker. 

Set-up table. 

Salad table and sink. 

.-| Cabinets. 

| Dishwasher. 





...--| Dish tables. 
TOI Gl 
| Drip pan. 
| Pot and vegetable sink. 
Pot tables. 
| Storeroom shelving. 








83506—57——81 





| 
Quantity 
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Personal property—Continued 
DORMITORY FURNITURE 


Description 


Biond, bedside, 1 drawer...---......------ 
Double deck bunk, blond 


With opring and mattress. - 





MA-3398-RR10. 
MA-3398-R R14. 
MA-3398-R R13. 
MA-3398-R R12. 
MA-3398-RR11. 
MA-3398-R R18. 
MA-3398-RR8. 
MA-3398-RR9. 
MA-3398-SS 14. 
MA-3398-SS13. 
MA-3398-S815. 
MA-3398-M 10. 
MA-3398-M9. 
MA-3398-M8. 
MA-3398-SS10. 
MA-3398-SS11. 


MA-3398-8S 17. 
MA-3398-SS3. 
MA-3398-M2. 
MA-3398-S85. 
MA-3393-SS4. 
MA-3398-S5 16. 
MA-3398-V V3. 
MA=3398-V V9. 
MA-3398-V V8. 
MA-3398-B1. 
MA-3393-R R5. 
MA-339?-RR6. 


| MA-3393-RR8. 


MA-3393-R R7. 
MA-3393-R R2. 
MA-3393-RRI1. 


MA-3398-H1. 
MA-3398-F 1. 
MA-3398-D3. 
MA-3398-D1. 
MA-3398-V V5. 
MA-3398-Al. 
MA-3398-A3. 
MA-3398-B3. 
MA-3398-Cl. 
MA-3398-S87. 
MA-3398. 
MA-3398-I1. 
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Personal property—Continued 
PILOT’S LOUNGE, ROOM 406, 4TH FLOOR 


Description No. 


Single MA-3398-V1. 
| Leather arm. sis MA-3398-K K8. 
d : .-| MA-3398-KK3. 
MA-3398-K K5. 
MA-3398-KK4, 


-| MA-3398-KK6. 

MA-3398-K K1. 

| MA-3398-KK7. 

-| MA-3398-K K2. 

__-| MA-3398-004, 
__| MA-3398-J31. 





| MA-3398-02, 
MA-2631. 
MA-3398-A4, 
MA-3398-A5. 





OFFICER’S DORMITORY, ROOM 420, 4tH FLOOR 


| Vanity, blond MA-3398-02, 
| Se blond 


} Hiesd'7 FIG a ertstidisin’, Sucntisinn lashes | MA-3398-S1. 
Men’s blond | MA-3398-N1, 


MA-3308-N 2. 








OFFICER’S DORMITORY, ROOM 


Vanity, blond_.____- . MA-}3398-07. 
| do MA-3398-08. 

Single, blond___- MA-3398-L7. 
do MA-3398-L8. 

Bedside, blond _-_- MA-3398-P4. 
| Leather, blond_- MA-3398-05. 
Blond, i drawer.. MA-3398-82. 
Pin... ghseccaeses Red upholstery, arm .| MA-733-K74. 
eet 3 i.citsic ccs Men’s blond M A-3398-N 4. 
| Mirror 


MA-3398-09. 

M A-3398-010. 
Upholstered, armchair- - - MA-733-K96. 
draw MA-3398-N5. 


MA-3398-Q4. 

Bedroom MA-3308-S5. 

Vi on neaonse ss MA-3398-P5. 

With spring and mattress__ MA-3398-L9. 
di MA-3398-L10. 
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Personal property—Continued 
OFFICER’S DORMITORY, ROOM 423, 4TH FLOOR 


Quantity Description 


Ewhibit III—Personal property 
EXHIBIT A, NO. 151-12 


Metal examining table 
Metal costumer 


M A-5742-B2, 

MA-62-X65. 
Metal 23-place waiting bench M A-5443-B1. 
White tubular chair, metal MA-3714-A31, 

di M A-8714-A32, 

MA-3714-A33. 
MA-3714-A34, 
MA-3714-A35, 
MA-3714-A36, 
MA-3743-A 26, 
M A-3763-A 29, 
M A-3763-A30. 
MA-3763-A31, 
MA-3763-A32, 
Sunlamp. MA-3944-Ai, 
Felding scroen frame, metal 
Infra heat lamp 
Leg rest 


X-ray machine. - 
McKesson resuscitator 
——— hospital bed, single, with springs 
0 
White enamel table on casters 
Hospital bed, single with springs, metal 
Wood reading table 20 by 36 inches. 
Stainless steel foot bath 
Stainless steel sterilizer 
Bottle tables with storage below, 18 by 36 inches... 
Bottle tables with storage below, 18 by 40 inches__-. 
Sanitary waste disposa} cans, 10-inch diameter 
Sanitary waste disposal cans, on casters, 18-inch diameter-__. 
Metal bottle carts 
Medical supplv cabinets, glass doors and shelves-. -- 
Metal personal lockers. 
Double metal storage cabinet, 18 by 72 by 84 inches--_- 
Wood linen cabinet, 34 by 30 by 84 inches 
Towel bag stand, 27-inch diameter 
Towel bag stand, 19-inch diameter. - 
Stainless steel dentist’s chair_.._...- 
Eye testing machine on stand 
Brombach perimeter 
Oscillograph in case 
| Test unit in case 
China lavatory 


.-| Wood table, 15 by 30 inches. -- - ree. ‘ 
-_| Display board multiplex MA-4907-A1, 
| Propeller carrier. ...| MA 4310-A1. 
eS a eae re Sie Saeaia aint Tinea smear anette | MA 4310-A2. 

3 MA 4310-A6. 


Hydraulic test unit MA 962. 
| Display board multiplex__ .| MA 4907-A1. 
MA 5422-Al. 


i 





tee 


aw Ba © eer ee wm 
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Exursir IlI.—Personal property—Continued 
EXHIBIT A, NO. 151-10 


No. 
MA 1179-Al, A2, 
MA 1179-A3 


MA 2754-A18 through 
Aas. 


Walk-in refrigerator. Cont. 1763. 
Venetian blinds MA 2115. 


Cranes in Hangar 1 Cont. 1712. 
Crane in Hangar 2. Cont. 1712. 


NO EXHIBIT A 


2 weit Steel sectional storage compartments-_..............--..-...-_--__-- MA 248 and MA 249. 


ExHIsit 27 


AIRLINES NATIONAL TERMINAL SERVICE Co., INC., 
Ypsilanti, Mich., July 23, 1956. 
Mr. JEROME S, PLAPINGER, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Deak MR. PLAPINGER: You will remember that you or one of the members of 
the Mollohan committee requested me to furnish to the committee the operating 
expenses of Willow Run Airport for the past 5 years. This came up in relation 
to the burden it might be to the Federal Government if they operated Willow 
Run exclusively for military purposes. 

It is difficult to determine whether the Government expense for operation 
might be larger or smaller than ANTSCO’s. Obviously, they would not have the 
expense of terminal operation but would have the expense of hangar operation 
and if the 2% hangar bays presently occupied by the terminal were reconverted 
to hangar purposes it would cost what the cost would be to operate other bays in 
the same hangar. In short, it is a little difficult to get an exact and accurate 
comparison. However, to answer the committee’s question without the above 
qualification, attached you will find the figures you requested. 

If there is anything further you wish to know in connection with the operating 
figures at Willow Run Airport I will be very glad to furnish the information to 
you. 

With personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert E. MILxer, President. 
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AIRLINES NATIONAL TERMINAL SERVICE Co., INc., WmLLtow RuN ArRPoRT, 
YPSILANTI, MicH. 


Total maintenance costs * 


July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952 
July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. 
July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954 
July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955. 
July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956 * 


1From audited statements. 
2 June 1956, estimated. 


Functional maintenance costs * 


Airfield Hangar Hangar Terminal | Fuel farm Total 
No. 1 No, 2 


July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1952._| $229, 634 : $138, 641 $202, 132 %35, 521 $704, 710 
July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. - 276, 626 " 152, 273 248, 993 28, 996 
nas 259, 838 ; 157, 779 301, 763 37, 483 
July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955_. 243, 837 150, 269 429, 851 43, 024 
July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1956 2. 259, 198 83, 197 173, 018 528, 040 47, 002 1, 092, 455 


1, 269, 133 610, 604 771, 980 | 1,710,779 182, 026 4, 546, 522 


1 Cost figures rounded out monthly, 
2 June 1956, estimated. 


Leasehold improvements 


Calendar year: Calendar year—Continued 
oo 


Appropriated for balance of 
1956 and 1957 


HExuHrsrrT 28 


Arr CoorDINATING COMMITTEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1956. 
Dr. HarLtan HATCHER, 
President, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

My Dear Dr. Hatcuer: EHarly in November 1955, you were furnished a copy 
of the Airport Use Panel’s report dated November 4, 1955, concerning “the 
most feasible civil/military utilization of the airports, existing and proposed in 
the Detroit, Mich., area.” That report recommends, among other things, (1) 
that the scheduled air carriers now using the Willow Run Airport transfer their 
operations to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as soon as adequate facilities 
can be made available to serve their needs; and (2) that one Air Force Reserve 
fighter squadron, the Air National Guard squadrons now stationed at the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport, and the naval and marine activities presently located at 
Naval Air Station Grosse Ile be transferred to the Willow Run Airport. While 
these recommendations obviously are of vital concern to the University of Mich- 
igan as owner of the Willow Run Airport, the panel, thus far, has received no 
official indication of the university’s position with respect to the proposed changes 
in the use to be made of that airport. 

In approving this report, the departments of the Federal Government com- 
prising the Airport Use Panel, individually and collectively, committed themselves 
to implement the recommendations contained therein. Since the issuance of this 
report, each of the member agencies primarily concerned has further indicated 
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its full intention to proceed with implementation of these recommendations as 
expeditiously as possible. In this connection it is understood that both the Air 
Force and Navy Departments have already been in touch with the university 
with a view to negotiating agreements for transfer to the Willow Run Airport 
of the military operations noted above. 

It is also pointed out that since the issuance of the panel’s report, the panel 
has been officially advised by the mayor of the city of Detroit, the chairman of 
the Board of Wayne County Supervisors, and the director of aeronautics for 
the State of Michigan, acting on behalf of the Governor, that the agencies of 
government they represent also intend to cooperate with the Federal Government 
to the fullest extent consistent with their statutory authority, in the implementa- 
tion of the panel’s recommendations. 

As the owner of the Willow Run Airport it is recognized that the regents of the 
University of Michigan are in a position to considerably facilitate the changes 
in civil and military use of the airport contemplated by the Airport Use Panel. 
Accordingly, the panel has directed me to request, on behalf of all its member 
agencies, the cooperation of the regents of the university toward that end. 

In this connection, it has come to our attention that some of the airlines now 
operating at the Willow Run Airport are reluctant to transfer their operations 
to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, as recommended by the panel, and that 
the Airlines National Terminal Service Co., Inc., acting on their behalf, has 
proposed to the university a long-term extension of the agreement under which 
it operates and maintains the Willow Run Airport. Inasmuch as any extension 
of the ANTSCO agreement might make it more difficult to implement the recom- 
mendations of the panel than would otherwise be the case, it is the panel’s hope 
that the university will not concur in any such amendment. 

In view of the fact that the action to be taken by the Federal Government and 
the several other interested agencies will depend, in large measure, on the position 
to be taken by the regents of the university, the panel has directed me to request 
an Official statement of the intent of the university in this regard. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated by all of the agencies 
of the Federal Government concerned. 


Very truly yours, 
JosePH W. JOHNSON, 


Secretary, Airport Use Panel. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1956. 
Mr. Froyp G. WAKEFIELD, 
University of Michigan Airport Supervisor, 
Willow Run Airport, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Dear Mr. WAKEFIELD: I am writing in regard to the recent Airport Use Panel 
public hearing held in the city of Detroit and that panel’s recommendation of 
November 4, 1955, that the naval air station, Grosse Ile, Mich., be relocated and 
established on the Willow Run Airport. 

It is the desire of the Navy Department to comply with the above recommenda- 
tion as soon as possible in that the naval air station, Grosse Ile, is no longer 
adequate to support the newer type aircraft planned for that station. Feasibil- 
ity studies have proven that the cost of expanding the Grosse Ile runway system 
would be prohibitive as well as requiring excessive fill in the Detroit River. 
For these and other reasons, no further consideration is being given to the 
expansion of this facility. 

The purpose of this letter is to set forth the anticipated Navy requirements 
for the relocation of the naval air station on the Willow Run Airport and to 
request an estimated date and extent of available facilities upon which this 
Department can plan, and program for, this recommended move. The antici- 
pated Navy requirements for the Willow Run Airport are as follows: 

1. Land area: Approximately 80 acres. 

2. Aircraft parking apron: 90,000 square yards. 

8. Aircraft hanger: Hanger area, 50,000 square feet; leanto area, 60,000 
square feet. 

4. Ground training building: 30,000 square feet. 

5. Aviation fuel storage: 10,000 barrels, 

6. Supply offices and warehouse storage facilities: 50,000 square feet. 

7. Public works and automotive maintenance facilities : 20,000 square feet. 
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8. Ordnance storage facilities: Three magazines. 

9. Personnel and welfare facilities to be constructed. 
It is anticipated that Navy aircraft, approximately 60 in number, of which 37 

will be jet type, will average 32,000 operations per year. 

Your early attention and cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

B. A. HANNEGAN, 
Captain, United States Navy 
(By direction). 


Frsruary 20, 1956. 
BE. A. HANNEGAN, 
Captain, United States Navy, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CAPTAIN HANNEGAN: The University of Michigan appreciates the receipt 
of the detailed list of the requirements for relocation of the naval air station 
in the Detroit area as contained in your communication of February 9, 1956. 
Every consideration has been given these requirements. 

The University of Michigan has leased the Willow Run Airport to the Air- 
lines National Terminal Services Co., Inc. This lease is firm until October 1, 
1962, insofar as the university is concerned. ‘The Airlines National Terminal 
Service Co., Inc., now utilizes all of hangars Nos. 1 and 2, and is preparing to 
utilize a wooden open hangar now occupied by University of Michigan research. 
These three structures are located on the west side of Willow Run Airport. 
The buildings on the east side of the airport are used by the university as a 
research center. 

At present, all buildings at Willow Run Airport are fully occupied and there 
is a critical demand for more space by both the University of Michigan research 
activities as well as the commercial airlines. 

The west side aircraft parking apron is fully utilized by the commercial 
airlines, and additional space is already needed. The east side aircraft park- 
ing apron is utilized in part by the University of Michigan vehicle research, 
University of Michigan aircraft research, and aircraft parking by the 30th Air 
Division and a request has been made for the majority of the east apron for 
use by the 10th Air Force for a Reserve squadron which will be based on 
the east side of the field in a hangar presently owned by the United States 
Government. 

We are, of course, aware of the recommendation of the Airport Use Panel 
to which you refer in the first paragraph of your letter. We do not, however, 
consider such recommendations a legal basis for recision of existing commit- 
ments. The Willow Run Airport facilities are firmly committed to the Airlines 
National Terminal Service Co., Inc., under a lease which has been in effect 
since 1946. Until October 1, 1962, we are not in a position to consider making 
any of the facilities available to the Navy. 

Sincerely, 
Fioyp G. WAKEFIELD, 
Airport Supervisor. 


UNIVERSTIY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, February 23, 1956. 
Mr. JosEPH W. JOHNSON, 
Secretary, Airport Use Panel, Air Coordinating Committee, 
Department of Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. JoHNsOoN: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of February 
18, 1956, commenting upon the fact that the panel had received no official indi- 
cation of the university’s position with respect to the proposed changes in use 
to be made of Willow Run Airport by the recommendations of the Airport Use 
Panel and expressing a hope that the university would not enter into an exten- 
sion of its existing lease with the Airlines National Terminal Service Co. 

We did receive your telegram of November 4, 1955, setting forth the 10 recom- 
mendations made by the Airport Use Panel, but we did not receive a copy of the 
full report which your wire stated would follow. We did not consider that the 
telegram required an answer since it was obviously merely a report of the fact 
of the making of the recommendations. Since we understand that the Airport 
Use Panel was established as an agency of several Government departments to 
make recommendations to these departments, we do not consider the recommen- 
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dations a legal basis for rescinding existing commitments at the airport or a 
prohibition to the regents to continue the operation of the airport consistent with 
its obligations under its deed and with its legal ownership of the property. 

We believe that the official position of the university with respect to the use 
of Willow Run Airport is well known to the Airport Use Panel and to the publie 
generally, and it has not to my knowledge been changed materially by the recom- 
mendations of the Airport Use Panel. As we have repeatedly stated, the univer- 
sity has been well satisfied with the research space provided at Willow Run 
Airport for many research activities and with the arrangements it has had for 
the past 10 years with the commercial airlines acting through ANTSCO, which 
operates and maintains the Willow Run Airport as lessee of the university under 
a lease which runs until October 1, 1962. If the airlines elect to stay at Willow 
Run, as the majority has indicated, the university is committed to continue the 
present use of the airport at least until that date. We believe that the Air Force 
Reserve Fighter Squadron, covered by the fourth recommendation of the Air- 
port Use Panel, can be accommodated at Willow Run without seriously inter- 
fering with the operations of the airlines, and we have accordingly entered 
into negotiations with the 10th Air Reserve Squadron for use of the airfield. 
The facilities of the airport are not sufficient to accommodate the naval air 
station and the Air National Guard squadrons, covered by the fifth and sixth 
recommendations, We have, therefore, been forced to advise the Navy that 
there are no facilities at Willow Run available to it at this time. We have not 
been contacted by the Air National Guard. 

It is our understanding that the Wayne Major Airport is still inadequate 
to accommodate the scheduled air carriers, and we are informed that it will 
require an expenditure of from $20 million to $30 million before the airport 
can be made adequate to accommodate the commercial airlines. We under- 
stand, also, that Wayne Major could be made adequate for the use of the naval 
air station with the expenditure of no more funds than would be required to 
make Willow Run adequate for the Navy’s purposes, and since it is already 
furnishing suitable quarters to the Air National Guard, it seems to us ill-advised 
to move the airlines to Wayne Major. 

Willow Run Airport was conveyed to the university subject to numerous 
conditions and restrictions. The principal condition requires that the property 
shall be used for public airport purposes for the use and benefit of the public, 
and that the facilities and equipment shall be maintained for the use and benefit 
of the public at all times in good serviceable condition. This obligation has 
been fulfilled through the lease arrangement with ANTSOO, thus providing a 
fine airport for the general public as well as satisfactory facilities for the 
university’s research program. It is the intention of the regents to continue 
the operation of the airport in-accordance with the obligations which it assumed 
upon acceptance of a conveyance of the airport from the Government. 

Very truly yours, 
Hartan HAtTcHeER, President. 
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Exurisir 29 


} 
; SUEE te, duicd 29 . 
PRINT or TYPE data requested. ‘a Pore Approvea, Budget Bu. ‘au No. 41-R844.¢ 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE - CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 1. Date of this reques 
REQUEST FOR AID - FEDERAL AID AIRPORT PROGRAM Novonber 26, 2 
Name of public agency sponsoring request 3. Name of airport 


vouity Gf aynt, Mbclaican detroit .ayno liajor Airport 


4. "Name, title, and address af sponsor's contact 5. Aeronautical activity 
representative 


Bete Sith, AE SO ory | cntined tet" sactt 
vit, coun Trahl th 
jd Detroit 2 ott 28, “Send " *C b. Number of based airworthy civil Saeed: scteiecce 


. Description of work to be accomplished (List by principal work increments) (Use nearest dollar) 


geht yey tae work Total estimated Sponsor's Federal Estimated date work 


we eost share share would commence 
Description ~ (b) (e) 


Totals 


Summary of costs included in work increment described in Item 6 above Pen | enn dollar) 
ist by 
Site 
ement of Land 
work numoer preparation 
(a) 


Paving | sai | 


= anol ee 


Availability date > Amount of funds Date funds expire 
ae (b) ee (ce) (a) 
Funds on hand_ r fi | Indofinite _| 
. ‘ t reese Ss ya5 








Should Se equal to or greater thar 
Total 1 se total given for Item 6(c) above. 
Signature of 


: W. Title of representative 
sponsoring - . : 
agency’ s Jof Yavoy we Sthth Airport Manager 
representative 


Comm-0° 26660 


(Please read instructions on reverse side before completing form) form ACA-1623 (10-55) 





FEDERAL ROLE: IN AVIATION 


INSTRUCTIONS 


The original and two (2) copies of the request, 
with supporting papers (continuation sheets, 
sketches, etc.) attached to each copy, are to be 
submitted to the CAA District Airport Engineer 
having jurisdiction over the area in which the 
airport is located. 


If more space is required for any item(s) on this 
form, continue the item(s) on a separate sheet of 
paper. Continuation items should be identified 
with the same item numbers used on the form. 


Prepare a sketch or sketches of the airport layout. 


and indicate thereon, by appropriate legend, the 
location of each increment of work proposed, wing 
the same increment numbers as in Item 6 and Item 7.,. 
Each sketch is to be the same size as this form 
and submitted in triplicate (3). 


EXPLANATION OF DATA REQUESTED ON THE FORM: 
Item 1 - Enter the date the request is prepared. 


Item 2 - Enter the name of the public agency spon- 
soring the request. 


Item 3 - Enter the name of the airport. 


Item 4 - Enter the name, title, and address of the 
official representatiye of the sponsor with whom 
further contacts should be made and from whom ad- 
ditional information may be obtained. 


Item 5a - Enter the number of revenue passengers 
who boarded scheduled airline aircraft at the air- 
port during the past 12 months. These data can be 
secured from local airline representatives. 


Item Sb - Enter the number of airworthy civil air- 
craft permanently based at the airport as of the 
date of this request. 


Item 6 - Column (a) —List all airport development 
eligible under the Federal-aid Airport Program 
which you consider necessary and anticipate accom- 
-plishing in the next four years if Federal funds 
are made available. The proposed development should 
be listed and described interms of logical incre- 
ments which will provide for separate and useful 


units of work. Assign a number to each increment 
of work: (Examples: 1 - Pave N/S runway 
4,000 ft. x 150 ft.; 2 -Construct addition to 
terminal building; 3 - Install lights on E/W run- 
way; 4 - Acquire clear zones, N/S runway; etc.). 


Item 6 - Column (b) - Enter the total estimated 
cost for each increment of work. 


Item 6 - Columns (c) and (d)- Distribute the total 
estimated cost for each increment of work as fol- 
lows: 50% sponsor share and 50% Federal share ex- 
cept for (a) certain installations of high intensity 
lights, in which case the Federal share is 7%; 
(b) projects in Alaska and the Virgin Islands where 
the Federal share is 75%; and (c) projects in 
public-land states where the percentage of Federal 
share varies. Consult the District Airport Engi- 
neer for exact percentage share for any doubtful items. 


Item 6 - Colum (e) - Enter the date on which it 
is estimated that you will be prepared to finance 
and undertake each increment of work to be per- 
formed if Federal funds are made available, 


Item 7 - Summarize the total costs involved for 
each increment of work described in Item6 according 
to the following categorical items of: Land; Site 
preparation (includes but not limited to such work 
as clearing, grubbing, grading, drainage, etc. ); 
Paving; Lighting; Buildings; and Miscellaneous. 


To identify the increment of work being summarized 
list in Column (a) the increment of work number as- 
signed the same increment of work in Item 6, Col. (a). 


Item 8 -Enter first the amount of funds the spon- 
sor now has on hand and available for airport 
development. Next, enter by year and approximate 
month of the year, the amount of funds the sponsor 
will have or anticipates having for airport de- 
velopment during that year. The source of obtain- 
ing all funds should be shown. Enter expiration 
date (if any) for each Fund item. 


Item 9 - All copies of the request submitted to 
the District Airport Engineer must be signed by an 
authorized representative of the sponsoring public 
agency. 


Item 10 - Enter the title of the sponsor’s author- 
ized representative signing the request. 
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FEDERAL ROLE IN AVIATION 1279 


«Gi 
print of TYPE date requested. -—<—-~—= Fore Approved; Budget Bureau No, 41-R844.4 


ee ee 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE - oe AR RONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION j1. Date of this reques' 


eee ae 


REQUEST FOR AID - FEDERAL AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Name of public agency sponsoring request }3. Name of airport 


vomty of iayme, .ichian } Ootrolt- ‘ayan tajor Alsport 





— eee . . aaaseeel 
4, Name, titie, and address of sponsor's contact 5. ‘Aeronautical activity 


| 
| @ Number of revenue passengers 9069 
enplaned last 12 months.....- sete eee ae _ 


dotroit Quy tic 


6, Description of work to be accomplished (List by principal work increments) (Use nearest dollar) 
sy ee ieees bs = 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
! 


b. Number of based airworthy civil ditecati: eames 5 





cr aan work | Total estimated | Sponsor's Federal eee date work 
a epee aenasengans cost | s 2 share | would comeence 
Description | (b) | (e) 





onGte Tors “hires Ist tae | 1,379,002) CSgX Q hace lp 19% 
Lie ‘ting for for. and Largo 
50,000. 


| 1,11, 716 
11952 Jie 
| 
| 


toms 


Auvirw 


116,000. 
Taligd De! 


| 
| 
} 


Totals | 3930225206 Ly’ Dye Be 3 ‘LED, ! ie Oe 


Summary of costs included in work increment described in Item 6 above (Use nearest dollar) 





370,000.00 

| 50,000.00 
pas 
| 2195220200 
12 115,000.00 

Tis, 9 We. hsp X10200 


| 
| | | 


ist by Site | 
ement of Land preparation Paving Lighting Buildings Miscellaneous Total 
work numoer 
(a) (b) (c) (d) g) | (h) 
ie 
yond ly 


" 56,030.00 
PX pLH0019 Pol, oss 


AME-w tm 





4220000 hy TOgdd! $4,902.00}, 30, 102.65 


“ o eo 
Totals P1510 MyM Oe 55 
8. Status of sponsor’s funds 


Availability date Source of funds 
(a) (b) 


Punds on hand 


| Amount of funds Date funds expire 
te) 


rz arly Lino ‘Approprictions 
== "lone opeiation 
Natretmad “tate Ald 


and year | 


As of month 


Should be equel to or greater than 
Total the tote! given for Item 6(c) above. "| | §2,690,618.50 
oe of W. Title of representative 
sponsoring / + 
agency’ s sf Leray CU. :itth Airport Nana; or 
representative 


Comm-0C 20660 (Please read instructions on reverse side before completing form) form ACA-1623 (10-55) 





FEDERAL ROLE IN: AVIATION 


INSTRUCTIONS 


The original and two (2) copies of the request, 
with supporting papers (continuation sheets, 
sketches, etc.) attached to each copy, are to be 
submitted to the CAA District Airport Engineer 
having jurisdiction over the area in which the 
airport is located. 


If more space is required for any item(s) on this 
form, continue the item(s) on a separate sheet of 
paper. Continuation items should be identified 
with the same item numbers used on the form. 


Prepare a sketch or sketches of the airport layout 
and indicate thereon, by appropriate legend, the 
location of each increment of work proposed, using 
the same increment numbers as in Item 6 and Item 7. 
Each sketch is to be the same size as this form 
and submitted in triplicate (3). 


EXPLANATION OF DATA REQUESTED ON THE FORM: 
Item 1 - Enter the date the request is prepared. 


Item 2 - Enter the name of the public agency spon- 
soring the request, 


Item 3 - Enter the name of the airport. 


Item 4 - Enter the name, title, and address of the 
official representative of the sponsor with whom 
further contacts should be made and from whom ad- 
ditional information may be obtained. 


Item 5a - Enter the number of revenue passengers 
who boarded scheduled airline aircraft at the air- 
port during the past 12 months. These data can be 
secured from local airline representatives. 


Item 5b - Enter the number of airworthy civil air- 
craft permanently based at the airport as of the 
date of this request. 


Item 6 - Column (a) -List all airport development 
eligible under the Federal-aid Airport Program 
which you consider necessary and anticipate accom- 
plishing in the next four years if Federal funds 
are made available. The proposed development should 


be listed and described interms of logical incre- 
ments which will provide for separate and useful 


units of work. Assign a number to each increment 
of work: (Examples: 1 - Pave N/S runway 
4,000 ft. x 150 ft.; 2 -Construct addition to 
terminal building; 3 - Install lights on E/W run- 
way; 4 - Acquire clear zones, N/S runway; etc.). 


Ftem 6 - Colum (b) - Enter the total estimated 
cost for each increment of work. 


Item 6 - Columns (c) and (d)- Distribute the total 
estimated cost for each increment of work as fol- 
lows: 50% sponsor share and 50% Federal share ex- 
cept for (a) certain installations of high intensity 
lights, in which case the Federal share is 75%; 
(b) projects in Alaska and the Virgin Islands where 
the Federal share is 75%; and (c) projects in 
public-land states where the percentage of Federa! 
share varies. Consult the District Airport Engi- 
neer for exact percentage share for any doubtful items. 


Item 6 - Column (e) - Enter the date on which it 
is estimated that you will be prepared to finance 
and undertake each increment of work to be per- 
formed if Federal funds are made available, 


Item 7 - Summarize the total costs involved for 
each increment of work described in Item6 according 
to the following categorical items of: Land; Site 
preparation (includes but not limited to such work 
as clearing, grubhing, grading, drainage, etc.); 
Paving; Lighting; Buildings; and Miscellaneous. 


To identify the increment of work being summarized 
list in Column (a) the increment of work number as- 
signed the same increment of work in Item 6, Col, (a). 


Item 8 -Enter first the amount of funds the spon- 
sor. now has on hand and available for airport 
development. Next, enter by year and approximate 
month of the year, the amount of funds the sponsor 
will have or anticipates having for airport de- 
velopment during that year. The source of obtain- 
ing all funds should be shown, Enter expiration 
date (if any) for each Fund item. 


Item 9 - All copies of the request submitted to 


the District Airport Engineer must be signed by an 
authorized representative of the sponsoring public 
agency. 


Item 10 - Enter the title of the sponsor’s author- 
ized representative signing the request. 
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FEDERAL ROLE IN AVIATION 


deinr or TYPE data requested. . x“, = = z Fors Approved; Budget Bureau No. 41-R844.4 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE - CIVIL, ARFRONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 1. Date of this reques 


REQUEST FOR AID - FEDERAL AID AIRPORT PROGRAM Hower war 2 ae 1g 


iame of public agency ee request 3. Name of airport 


Carty cf agr, Sieht a any te one “eer Ate Mirpoert 


4. Name, title, and address of sponsor’s contact “ 


Leet ‘Sib ty daxport foun: Tt @ Number of revenue passengers 

ide fs ayne County teed Caorviaisolo ns enplaned last 12 months.......++ . . 
Floor, cLicat ovary" wih sag ooh 
9 idol 2, ass = 


b. Number of based airworthy civil aircraft... ——-__ 


5. Aeronautical activity 





Svonsor's Federal Estimated date work 
share share would commence 


ie oe ior jexiway 
Conste iniraice fioad 
Land Acq.lsition - 

vonste rortion of iumay 
fms 





Site 
increment o + ; i ep 
work numoer preparation 
(a) (c) 


(g) (h) 
a Ig 


2 pe AJ 

3000 
B359255~00 335 5\7Le3! 15,210.00 142859597490 
51p309400 | 2335720600 2354093200 
4020400 | 150,000.00 16, 000290 


p69 | by. atcano| ‘es 
{03500400 Epo reOe Had 
‘| 2% sean 123,000.00 1592195500 


8. Status of sponsor's funds 


100,006.20 


BES wo-onewer 


ceotheneeiwe date Source of funds Amount of funds 
(a 


Date funds expire 
—~ ~~ 4d} 
_Punds on hand 


(c) (d) 








As of month! 


and year 


_anticiza 


Should Be equal to or greater than Ly“27 397.00 
Total 

the total given for Item 6(c) above. 
. Signature of 


W. Title of representative 
sponsoring , + : 
os [sf Ter Ce orth Aixport Manaper 
representative 


Comm-0C 26660 (Please read instructions on reverse side before completing form) orm ACA-1623 (10-55) 





FEDERAL ROLE IN AVIATION 


INSTRUCTIONS 


The original and two (2) copies of the request, 
with supporting papers (continuation sheets, 
sketches, etc.) attached to each copy, are to be . 
submitted to the CAA District Airport Engineer 
having jurisdiction over the area in which the 
airport is located. 


If more space is required for any item(s) on this 
form, continue the item(s) on a separate sheet of 
paper. Continuation items should be identified 
with the same item numbers used on the form. 


Prepare a sketch or sketches of the airport layout 
and indicate thereon, by appropriate legend, the 
location of each increment of work proposed, using 
the same increment numbers as in Item 6 and Item 7. 
Each sketch is to be the same size as this form 
and submitted in triplicate (3). 


EXPLANATION OF DATA REQUESTED ON THE FORM: 
Item 1 - Enter the date the request is prepared. 


Item 2 - Enter the name of the public agency spon- 
soring the request. 


Item 3 - Enter the name of the airport. 


Item 4 - Enter the name, title, and address of the 
official representative of the sponsor with whom 
further cuatacts should be made and from whom ad- 
‘ditional information may be obtained, 


Item 5a - Enter the number of revenue passengers 
who boarded scheduled airline aircraft at the air- 
port during the past 12 months. These data can be 
secured from local airline representatives. 


Item 5b - Enter the number of airworthy civil air- 
craft permanently based at the airport as of the 
date of this request. 


Item 6 - Column (a) —List all airport development 
eligible under the Federal-aid Airport Program 
which you consider necessary and anticipate accom- 
plishing in the next four years if Federal funds 
are made available. The proposed development should 
be listed and described interms of logical incre- 
ments which will provide for separate and useful 


83506—57——_82 


units of work. Assign a number to each increment 
of work: (Examples: 1 - Pave N/S runway 
4,000 ft. x 150 ft.; 2 -Construct addition to 
terminal building; 3 - Install lights on E/W run- 


way; 4 - Acquire clear zones, N/S runway; etc.). 


Item 6 - Colum (b) - Enter the total estimated 
cost for each increment of work. 


Item 6 - Columns (c) and (d)- Distribute the total 
estimated cost for each increment of work as fol- 
lows: 50% sponsor share and 50% Federal share ex- 
cept for (a) certain installations of high intensity 
lights, in which case the Federal share is 75%; 
(b) projects in Alaska and the Virgin Islands where 
the Federal share is 75%; and (c) projects in 
public-land states where the percentage of Federal 
share varies. Consult the District Airport Engi- 
neer for exact percentage share for any doubtful items. 


Item 6 - Colum (e) - Enter the date on which it 
is estimated that you will be prepared to finance 
and undertaxe each increment of work to be per- 
formed if Federal funds are made available. 


Item 7 - Summarize the total costs involved for 
each increment of work described in Item6 according 
to the following categorical items of: Land; Site 
preparation (includes but not limited to such work 
as clearing, grubbing, grading, drainage, etc.); 
Paving; Lighting; Buildings; and Miscellaneous. 


To identify the-increment of work being summarized 
list in Column (a) the increment of work number as- 
signed the same increment of work in Item 6, Col, (a). 


Item 8 -Enter first the amount of funds the spon- 
sor now has on hand and available for airport 
development. Next, enter by year and approximate 
month of the year, the amount of funds the sponsor 
will, have or anticipates having for airport de- 
velopment during that year. The source of obtain- 
ing all funds should be shown. Enter expiration 
date (if any) for each Fund item. 


Item 9 - All copies of the request submitted to 
the District Airport Engineer must besigned by an 
authorized representative of the sponsoring public 
agency. 


Item 10 ~ Enter the title of the sponsor’s author- 
ized representative signing the request. 
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FHDERAL ROLE IN AVIATION 


£Oiz 
PRINT of TYPE dete equested. Form Approved; Budget Bureau No. 41-k844.4 
U S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE - CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 1. Date of fhis — 


“We 25, WES 
REQUEST FOR AID - FEDERAL AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Name of public agency sponsoring request 3. Name of airport 
vanty of ame ic. an “ete Lie ayne Mavor Airport 


. Name, title, “and address of sponsor’ s $ contact 5. Aeronautical activity 


a Number of revenue passengers dy 
enplaned last 12 months.....es.seeeee — anil i 


b. Number of based airworthy civil aircraft 


nearest dollar) 





Increment of work 


(a) Federal Estimated date work 


would commence 





Description 
wm Partin Area LIsTae 


cree 
fa 


Summary of costs included in work increment described in Item 6 above (Use nearest dollar) 


iat by Site 


preparation 





Paving Lighting Buildings wiscel Laneous | 


(f) 


an |__| ES eT 


8. Status of sponsor's funds 


wien? date Source of funds Amount of funds Date funds expire 
( b ¢ 

one Lattor 35050508 
LatutGa 3 feu 


Lt 3 9 CaG 6 2 


=| 











Should be equal to or greater than 
the total given for Item 6(c) above. 


Signature of W. Title of representative 
sponsoring es Adroort Maw 
“anaes 6 53 aio oF 
representative 


Comm-0C 20660 (Please read instructions on reverse side before completing form) orm ACA-1623 (10-55) 
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FEDERAL ROLE IN AVIATION 


INSTRUCTIONS 


The original and two (2) copies of the request, 
with supporting papers (continuation sheets, 
sketches, etc.) attached to each copy, are to be 
submitted to the CAA District Airport Engineer 
having jurisdiction over the area in which the 
airport is located. 


If more space is required for any item(s) on this 
form, continue the item(s) on a separate sheet of 
paper. Continuation items should be identified 
with the same item numbers used on the form, 


Prepare a sketch or sketches of the airport layout 
and indicate thereon, by appropriate legend, the 
location of each increment of work proposed, using 
the same increment numbers as in Item 6 and Item 7. 
Each sketch is to be the same size as this form 
and submitted in triplicate (3). 


EXPLANATION OF DATA REQUESTED ON THE FORM: 
Item 1 - Enter the date the request is prepared. 


Item 2 - Enter the name of the public agency spon- 
soring the request. 


Item 3 - Enter the name of the airport. 


Item 4 - Enter the name, title, and address of the 
official representative of the sponsor with whom 
further contacts should be made and from whom ad- 
ditional information may be obtained. 


Item Sa - Enter the number of revenue passengers 
who boarded scheduled airline aircraft at the air- 
port during the past 12 months. These data can be 
secured from local airline representatives. 


Item 5b - Enter the number of airworthy civil air- 
craft permanently based at the airport as of the 
date of this request. 


Item 6 - Column (a) —List all airport development 
eligible under the Federal-aid Airport Program 
which you consider necessary and anticipate accom- 
plishing in the next four years if Federa) funds 
are made available. The proposed development should 
be listed and described interms of logical incre- 
ments which will provide for separate and useful 


units of work. Assign a number to each increment 
of work: (Examples: 1 - Pave N/S runway 
4,000 ft. x 150 ft.; 2 -Construct addition to 
terminal building; 3 - Install lights on E/W run- 
way; 4 - Acquire clear zones, N/S runway; etc.). 


Htem 6 - Colum (b) - Enter the total estimated 
cost for each increment of work. 


Item 6 - Colums(c) and (d)- Distribute the total 
estimated cost for each increment of work as fol- 
lows; 50% sponsor share and 50% Federal share ex- 
cept for (a) certain installations of high intensity 
lights, in which case the Federal share is 75%; 
(b) projects in Alaska and the Virgin Islands where 
the Federal share is 75%; and (c) prajects in 
public-land states where the percentage of Federal 
share varies. Consult the District Airport Engi- 
neer for exact percentage share for any doubtful items. 


Item 6 - Colum (e) - Enter the date on which it 
is estimated that you will be prepared to finance 
and undertake each increment of work to be per- 
formed if Federal funds are made available. 


Item 7 - Summarize the total costs involved for 
each increment of work described in Item6 according 
to the following categorical items of: Land; Site 
preparation (includes but not limited to such work 
as clearing, grubbing, grading, drainage, etc.); 
Paving; Lighting; Buildings; and Miscellaneous. 


To identify the increment of work being summarized 
list in Column (a) the increment of work number as- 
Signed the same increment of work in Item 6, Col. (a). 


Item 8 -Enter first the amount of funds the spon- 
sor’ now has on hand and available for airport 
development. Next, enter by year and approximate 
month of the year, the amount of funds the sponsor 
will have or anticipates having for airport de- 
velopment during that year. The source of obtain- 
ing.all funds should be shown. Enter expiration 
date (if any) for each Fund item. 


Item 9 - All copies of the request submitted to 
the District Airport Engineer must be signed by an 
authorized representative of the sponsoring public 
agency. 


Item 10 - Enter the title of the sponsor’s author 
ized representative signing the request. 
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1290 FEDERAL ROLE IN AVIATION 


From the analysis of project requests filed for Wayne Major Airport, a tabula- 
tion breaking down the estimated costs has been prepared. Certain of the re- 
quested items are needed to accommodate the type of activity now using the 
airport. Other items are specifically for air carrier use, while virtually all of 
these items, except the requested buildings, would be required if the military 
made use of Wayne Major Airport. 

Figure 1 shows existing facilities plus those requested improvements which 
are needed for the present type of activity at the airport. These include taxi- 
ways to the ends of all runways, cargo building, cargo ramp, perimeter roadway, 
some improvements to the access roadway, and some auto parking facilities. 
The total estimated cost of these facilities is $3,229,664, as shown on the tabu- 
lation. 

Figure 2 shows the additional facilities that are needed for airline use. They 
consist of terminal ramp and building, a complete entrance road, extensive auto 
parking, a grade separation at the Wabash Railroad, and a cloverleaf at the 
Industrial Expressway. The grade separation and cloverleaf have been assumed 
to represent about the same cost as the requested grade separation at the proposed 
east-west runway. The estimated cost of these facilities, in addition to those 
required for the present type of activity, is $4,912,468. 

Figure 3 shows the facilities, in addition to those shown on figure 1, that would 
be needed by military aviation, if located at Wayne Major Airport. These 
facilities consist of paved ramp areas, assuming a military need comparable to 
scheduled air carrier needs, but not necessarily in the same location. The esti- 
mated cost of these facilities is $1,499,318. 

Included in the requests are items which are not required at this time, or 
which may never be required. These include the parallel northwest-southeast 
and east-west runways and taxiways serving them; an extension of one of the 
northeast-southwest runways beyond its present length of 7,900 feet, terminal 
ramp expansion, a taxiway underpass and an underpass to take the access road 
under the future east-west runway. This runway will probably never be re- 
quired, but the cost of the underpass is assumed to be about the same as the cost 
of connecting the access road to the Industrial Expressway. 

The costs of locating the airlines at Wayne Major Airport over and above the 
cost of improvements needed for the present type of activity, and locating the 
military at Willow Run are estimated as follows: 


(a) Facilities requested by Wayne County for airline use $4, 912, 468 
(6) Completion of terminal building (estimated cost $4,000,000; 
$1,370,000 included in above figure) 
(c) Purchase of National Guard facilities at cost 2, 670, 000 
(d) Airline hangar facilities, equivalent to space at 
Willow Run. Estimated as follows: 
Hangar and cargo space, 250,000 square feet, 
cost, including ramps, at $30 per square foot__ $7, 500, 000 
Less cost of National Guard facilities 
4, 830, 000 


15, 042, 468 


No costs have been included in this estimate for improving the Willow Run 
Airport, on the basis that the airport proper is operationally suitable for the 
type of aircraft that will be utilized by the military, as well as for the civil 
aircraft that will continue to use the airport. 

The cost of leaving the airlines at Willow Run Airport and locating all mili- 
tary activity at Wayne Major Airport is estimated as follows: 


(a@) Requested airport facilities which would be needed for military 
use (in addition to cost of improvements needed for the pres- 
ent type of activity) 

(b) Excess building costs of locating USAF at Wayne Major as com- 
pared to Willow Run 

(c) Excess building cost of locating USN at Wayne Major as com- 
pared to Willow Run 
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(d) Improvements proposed at Willow Run by ANTSCO 
for continued air carrier use 
Less improvements needed for civil use: 
Clear approaches_.i_....-..-_______ $135, 000 
Runway lights 
Runway drainage 


4, 158, 000 


10, 657, 318 


The cost comparisons indicate an overall additional cost of $4,385,150 if the 
airlines are moved to Wayne Major Airport and the military is located on Willow 
Run Airport. No estimate, however, can be placed on the advantages of such a 
move, among which dre the following : 

1. A more efficient airport layout, which has the terminal building in the 
center of the airport, resulting in shorter taxi distances to and from the 
runways. 

2. Longer runways. 

3. Stronger runways. 

4. Instrument runway separation (3,800 feet at Wayne Major versus 750 
feet at Willow Run) adequate for instrument landings on the ILS runway 
with simultaneous IFR takeoffs on the parallel runway. 

5. A more adequate terminal building, not a converted hangar. 

6. Better air traffic control capabilities. 

7. Greater convenience to the public through more rapid access—12.3 miles, 
or at least 18 minutes’ driving time for each of the 2 million passengers 
arriving at or departing from Detroit annually. 

8. Increased passenger volume, particularly for short trips, due to 
decreased ground time to and from the airport. 

Another factor that cannot be estimated at this time, but which cannot be over- 
looked, is the ultimate development program proposed by ANTSCO, to be accom- 
plished after 1963. It would appear that the cost of such improvements, if carried 
out, would be far more than the $4,385,150 additional cost of locating the scheduled 
airlines at Wayne Major Airport. 


ANTSCO ProposeD PROJECTS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF WILLOW RuN AIRPORT 


Cost summary 

Clearing of approaches 
Elevated medium intensity lights on runways and taxiways 
Terminal area improvement program 
Drainage of runways (lst stage) 
Recapping taxi strips between hangars 1 and 2 
Access road from expressway 
Drainage of runways (2d stage) 
High-speed turnoff from 4R runway 
Recapping runway ends: 

ist stage 


Extension of center taxi strip: 
1st stage 


Extension of runway 9R-27L 
Recapping runways: 
1st stage 
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ANTSCO ULTIMATE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


In addition to the previously. outlined projects, an ultimate development 
program has been proposed for work to be done after 1963. As stated in the 
introduction, this entire development program can be accelerated providing 
additional funds are available over and above the anticipated amounts. Costs 
for this program have not been computed as the design has not been completely 
determined and because changing construction costs make it extremely difficult 
to estimate costs so far in advance. 

The following items, not listed according to priority, constitute the ulti- 
mate development program: 

. Build new terminal building on east side of field. 
2. Construct ramps adjacent to new terminal building. 
. Construct new taxiways for access to new ramp. 
. Convert present east ramp to automobile parking area. 
. Improve access roads to north and south ends of east ramp. 
. Improve Beck Road. 
7. Construct new 14-32 runway 8,000 feet long, parallel to and 1,000 feet 
northeast of present 14-32. 
8. Extend runway 4R-22L at 22L end to 8,000 feet. 
9. Extend present runway 14-32 to southeast to 8,000 feet. 
10. Recap present ramps. 
11. Possible recap runway 18-36. 

The major part of this program, the new terminal building and adjacent facili- 
ties, would have many operational advantages. Also public convenience would 
be increased by shortening driving time to and from Detroit. Access to and 
from the traffic Dxpressway and M-17 would be via Beck Road with westbound 
traffic entering from the Expressway and eastbound traffic leaving by M-17. 
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FIGURE 1.—MASTER PLAN 
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Screened areas show airport facilities needed for non-scheduled and cargo use. 
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Figure 2,—MASTER PLAN 
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Screened areas show airport facilities needed for scheduled airlines. 
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Ficure 3.—MAstTer PLAN 
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Screened area shows airport facilities needed for military use. 
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Exulsit 30 


This is a narrative report of the air-traffic-control study of the metropolitan 
Detroit area, prepared by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of Air 
Traffic Control, Washington, D. C., specifically for the congressional Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee. 

This narrative report is keyed to the charts presented by Robert I. Gale, 
of the CAA Office of Air Traffic Control, in his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee. These charts are: 

Chart 1—A Detroit terminal area VOR holding-and-departure chart dated 
July 3, 1956, and published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. This shows exist- 
ing civil airports, navigational aids, route structure, departure routes, holding 
patterns, etc. 

Chart 2—A basic scale drawing of the metropolitan Detroit area airports and 
associated navigational aids. The airports on this chart are identified as fol- 
lows: 

A—Willow Run Airport. 
B—Wayne Major Airport. 
C—Windsor Airport. 

D—Grosse Ile Naval Air Station. 
E—Selfridge Air Force Base. 
F—Detroit City Airport. 

Chart 2, overlay 1—A transparent overlay which was placed over the basic 
chart (chart 2) to show a possible traffic-control method of handling conven- 
tional (nonjet) arrival air traffic. 

Chart 2, overlay 1-2—A second overlay showing a possible traffic-control method 
of handling jet-arrival traffic at Wayne Major and Willow Run, in addition to 
the information on overlay 1. 

Chart 2, overlay 1-2-3—A third overlay showing a possible method of pro- 
viding additional jet holding patterns for Wayne Major and Willow Run and 
also the data from overlays 1 and 2. 

Chart 2, overlay 1-2-3-4—A fourth overlay showing possible departure routes 
from Wayne Major and Williow Run Airports, utilizing front course ILS ap- 
proaches at both airports. 

Chart 2, overlay 1-2-3-4 with chart 2A in the upper right-hand corner—The 
fifth overlay to show Selfridge Air Force Base and the proposed northeast air- 
port (situated at the same location as the existing Warren Airport). 

Chart 3—A scale drawing of Wayne Major and Willow Run Airports showing 
local airport VFR traffic patterns in accordance with TSO-N14. Chart 3 is in 
four parts to show the proximity of these patterns at Wayne Major and Willow 
Run. 

The holding patterns shown on chart 1 and chart 2 (and overlays) are the 
actual elliptical flight path expected of the holding aircraft, excluding the 

standard buffer area. The holding patterns have been spaced, however, allow- 
ing for these buffer areas. The holding pattern configurations used and the 
holding pattern airspace area considered is explained in detail in volume 10, 
page 64, of the CAA Flight Information Manual, dated June 15, 1956. Briefly, 
a description of a holding pattern and the holding pattern airspace area is as 
follows: 

The standard holding flight path of an aircraft is to follow the specified course 
inbound to the holding fix, make a 180° standard rate (3° per second) turn to the 
right, fly a parallel straight course outbound from the holding fix for 2 minutes, 
make another 180° standard rate turn to the right, and again follow the specified 
course inbound. 

The standard buffer area around a holding pattern has. been established on 
the basis of the holding aircraft not exceeding a true airspeed of 180 miles per 
hour (155 knots). The buffer area is 3 statute miles on the front end, 3 statute 
miles on each side, and 8 statute miles on the tail end, from the flight path of the 
holding aircraft. 
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side 


nonemaneuvering side 


*Where 1-minute holding pattern airspace areas are established because of limited 
airspace or in order to expedite traffic, the length of the airspace area is reduced from 
19 to 16 statute miles. This 3-mile reduction is made at the far end of the airspace area, 
which reduces the 15-statute-mile dimension to 12 statute miles. 

The dimensions of the holding pattern airspace area are doubled for jet aircraft holding 
between 19,000 and 29,000 feet and tripled for holding above 29,000 feet. 

Figures published in the Federal Airways Air Traffic Activity for Fiscal Year 
1955 indicate that 76 percent of the fix postings handled by the Detroit ARTC 
center were scheduled air carrier. Therefore, development of the most efficient 
traffic-control plan revolves around the location of the air-carrier activity, since 
more efficient handling of the majority of the traffic results in increased efficiency 
for the balance of the traffic. 

The traffic flow through the metropolitan Detroit area is predominantly east 
and west,.with,the high density routes between New York and Detroit, Cleveland 
and Detroit, and Chicago and Detroit being the busiest. An analysis made by 
the Detroit air-route traffic-control center of instrument-flight-rule departures 
for April 7, 1956, in the Detroit metropolitan area indicates the following 
approximate percentages : 

Percent 
Departing traffic to the east 
Departing traffic to the west 
Departing traffic to the south 
Departing traffic to the north 


These traffic-flow figures indicate that the heaviest traffic concentration is east 
of the major traffic terminal. Therefore, from a traffic-control standpoint, the 
best airport location for the heavy volume of air-carrier operation is that airport 
to which sufficient routes of ingress and egress can best be developed that will 
efficiently and safely handle the aircraft-flow concentration east of the airport. 

In considering the best location for an increased military jet operation at either 
Wayne Major or Willow Run, some of the evident factors are: (1) Due to opera- 
tional characteristics of military jet traffic, particularly fighter-interceptor type, 
these aircraft do not normally operate in accordance with procedures established 
for conventional airspace users. Basically, these operational differences are 
that military jet traffic arrives in the immediate vicinity of the terminal airport 
at high altitude (approximately 20,000 feet) and effects a rapid descent (rela- 
tively unrestricted) from that altitude to the minimum altitude over the final 
approach aid serving the airport. In comparison, a conventional air carrier would 
be fed into the arrival sequence at a specific holding point close to the terminal 
airport and be laddered down, while en route to the holding fix and/or at the 
holding fix, in altitude increments of 1,000 feet from cruising altitude to the 
altitude at the final approach aid. (2) Because of a critical fuel consumption 
factor at low altitudes, jet military departing traffic must climb to a high 
altitude (above 20,000 feet) as soon as practical after takeoff, and cannot as 
readily be tunneled or required to cruise below arriving traffic. (3) Because 
special procedures are developed for each airport from which military jet air- 
craft are operating, it stands to reason that in a congested area where possible 
conflict between routes of ingress and egress from neighboring airports is in- 
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volved, a multiplicity of these special procedures can be avoided by putting the 
jet military traffic at one airport. (4) Segregation of military jet and heavy 
volume civil conventional traffic is desirable in order to attain maximum traffic- 
flow capabilities with aircraft of relatively equivalent operating characteristics. 

From a traffic-contro! standpoint, we believe that traffic-handling capabilities 
would be enhanced if the increased military operation is located at Willow Run 
and the scheduled air earrier traffic located at Wayne Major Airport. This 
conclusion is based on the fact that we have a capability of handling traffic to 
the east from Wayne Major, but we do not have equally as good a capability of 
handling traffic to the east from Willow Run. Further, we have a capability of 
handling high priority military mission jet climbouts to the west of Willow Run, 
but we do not have equally as good a capability of handling this specific type of 
operation from Wayne Major. The following is presented to clarify these 
points: 


I. CURRENT OPERATING PROCEDURES WITH SCHEDULED AIR CARRIERS BASED AT 
WiLLow RUN AND RELATIVELY LIGHT MILITARY TRAFFIC AND CIVIL TRAFFIC 
BASED AT WAYNE MAJOR 


A common approach control tower located at Willow Run Airport now provides 
approach control service for Wayne Major, Grosse Ile NAS, and Willow Run 
Airports. : Additionally, approach control service is provided for Detroit City and 
Windsor Airports by the Detroit City approach control tower. Approach control 
service is provided at Selfridge Air Force Base by the military. The only traffic 
control radar presently available in the Detroit metropolitan area is: (1) Sur- 
veillance radar (ASR-2) equipment utilized by Willow Run approach control for 
arrival service only; (2) a military RAPCON (radar approach control) located 
at Selfridge Air Force Base, which provides both surveillance and GCA (ground 
controlled approach) service for military aircraft landing at Selfridge; (3) 
GCA equipment at Grosse Ile Naval Air Station utilized for the control of Navy 
Grosse Ile traffic through coordination with Willow Run approach control 
tower. 

The Detroit air route traffic control center is located at Wayne Major Airport 
and, is responsible for the control of all controlled airspace in the area not under 
the jurisdiction of an approach control tower. ~ 


A. WILLOW RUN 


Designated departure routings have been established to provide an expeditious 
route from the airport to the appropriate airway. These routes are designated 
tracks away from the airport determined by use of the TVOR (terminal VHF 
omnirange) or other navigational aid. In determining the route to be used, the 
center designates the track that will provide minimum conflict with other arriving, 
departing, or over traffic. 


1. Departures 


Primary departure routes utilized for Willow Run are as follows: 

(a) To Chicago via the 300° radial of the Willow Run TVOR to Victor 116, 
thence to Chicago. 

(b) To Milwaukee via 315° radial of the Willow Run TVOR. Victor 26 to 
Lansing and Victor 2 to Milwaukee. 

(c) To the west or north via direct route to Salem VOR. 

(d@) To New York—Philadelphia—Boston and Buffalo areas via 035° radial 
of the Willow Run TVOR to the 82° radial of the Salem VOR, thence via the 
300° radial of the Erie VOR. 

(e) An alternate route to the east via 128° radial of the Willow Run TVOR 
to Victor 133, thence via Victor 6 to Cleveland or Victor 8 to bypass Cleveland 
toward Pittsburgh and Washington. 

(f) An additional route to the east is via 128° radial of the Willow Run TVOR 
thence via Victor 10 to Philadelphia—New York. 


2. Arrivals 


The predominant routes into Willow Run Airport are as follows: 

(a) From Chicago via Victor 10 and Victor 90 to Bridgewater intersection. 
Aircraft are released from center jurisdiction to approach control jurisdiction 
at the Norvelle intersection. 

(b) From Cleveland, Victor 26 to the Park intersection. Aircraft are re- 
leased from center jurisdiction to approach control at the Canard intersection. 
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(c) From the east over Erie VOR via Victor 14, Victor 188, Victor 26 to the 
Park intersection. Aircraft are released from center jurisdiction to ayproach 
control jurisdiction at Canard intersection. 

(ad) From the north and northwest, aircraft proceed to the Salem VOR and 
are released from center jurisdiction to approach control] approximately 3 minutes 
before reaching the Salem VOR. 

(e) From Fort Wayne and Indianapolis via Victor 11 to the Tipton intersection, 
thence via Victor 10 to the Milan intersection. Aircraft are released from center 
jurisdiction to approach control at Tipton. 


3. Jet penetration 


Primarily the jet aircraft activity in the metropolitan Detroit area, except 
for the activity at Selfridge AFB, is relatively light (40 F89C and 6 T33 aircraft 
at Wayne Major; 8 F80 and 3 T33 aircraft at Willow Run). The greater amount 
of jet activity which does exist, however, is currently operating from the Wayne 
Major Airport. The small amount of jet aircraft based at Willow Run is asso- 
ciated with the 30th Air Division at Willow Run and USAF Reserve; therefore, 
jet penetration procedures are currently developed for both Willow Run and 
Wayne Major Airports. There is no jet activity at Detroit City or Windsor 
Airports. 

(a) Wayne Major jet penetration procedures —(1) Proceed to the Wayne 
Major outer marker at 20,000 feet or 1,000 feet on top, whichever is higher, and 
execute a teardrop pattern with an outbound heading of 194° and an inbound 
heading of 035°. 

(2) An additional jet-penetration procedure for Wayne Major has been devel- 
oped and approved for use by jet aircraft with VOR equipment. Aircraft cross 
the Carleton VOR at 20,000 feet, start descent to 12,000 feet on the 240° radial, 
after reaching 12,000 feet a left penetration turn to 70° is made and descent is 
continued until intercepting the 190° radial. Aircraft then continue inbound, 
cross Carleton VOR and proceed via the 10° radial until intercepting the Wayne 
Major localizer course. 

(b) Willow Run jet penetration.—Proceed to the Willow Run outer marker 
at 20,000 feet or 1,000 feet on top, whichever is higher, and execute a teardrop 
pattern with an outbound heading of 200° and inbound heading of 050°. 

At present, simultaneous jet penetrations into Willow Run and Wayne Major 
are not authorized, primarily because of reported inadequacy of the Wayne Major 
ILS outer marker due to frequency interference from the Buffalo low frequency 
range station. However, improvements to the Wayne Major ILS outer marker 
have been made and it appears that it might be possible to authorize simul- 
taneous jet penctrations into Willow Run and Wayne Major in the future. This 
possibility is under consideration by the CAA Third Region Aviation Safety 
Division at the present time. 

B. WAYNE MAJOR 


In view of the light IFR activity at Wayne Major, conventional type aircraft 
departure and arrival routes to this airport are integrated with routes serving 
Willow Run. 


II. Possts_e Procepures THAT CouLp BE USED IF THE ATR CARRIERS ARE AT WAYNE 
Masor ArRPorT AND MiirraAry Jer OPERATIONS AT WILLOW RUN 


In conducting this study, we have assumed that both airports would have 
relatively high volumes of traffic. Therefore, we worked toward a goal of devising 
possible independent routes of ingress and egress, wherever it was practical, 
in the interest of reducing the need for coordination between controllers, increas- 
ing efficiency and safety, and thus improving traffic-handling capacity. With 
scheduled air carriers at Wayne Major Airport'and military jet operations at 
Willow Run, procedures could be established generally as follows: 


A, WAYNE MAJOR 
1, Departures 

(a) To Chicago via the back course of the Wayne Major ILS to Victor 116. 

(b) To the west, northwest, and north, via direct route to Salem, thence via 
Victor 138, Victor 2, Victor 116, or Victor 221. (This procedure would be utilized 
only when Willow Run was using front-course approaches and IFR arrival traffic 
was light.) 

(c) To the east via the back course of Wayne Major ILS to Belle intersection, 
thence via 082° radial Salem VOR to 300° radial Erie VOR. 


83506—57——_83 
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(@) To the east via Victor 90 to Windsor, thence via Victor 116, Victor 98, 
or Green 2. 
(e) To the east via Victor 133 and Victor 10. 
(f) To the southeast via Victor 133. 
(g) To the south via Victor 133 to Rockwood intersection, thence via 025° 
radial of Waterville VOR. 


2. Arrivals 

Newly established holding fixes (established from existing navigational aids, 
where possible, or by the provision of new navigation aids) would be at a loca- 
tion approximately 8 miles east of the Wayne-Major outer marker (holding 
point W) and approximately 6 miles southeast of the Carleton VOR (holding 
point X) and approximately 11 miles southwest of the Carleton VOR. 

Possible arrival routes to these fixes could be developed as follows: 

(a) From Buffalo and Boston via Windsor to holding point W. 

(b) From Cleveland via Victor 26 to holding point W. 

(c) From New York and Philadelphia, via Victor 10, Victor 26 to holding 
point W. 

(d@) From Chicago via newly established radial of the Litchfield VOR to 
the holding point southwest of Carleton or to holding point X. 

(e) From the south to holding fix X or to the holding fix southwest of 
Carleton. 

(f). From the north via the Belle intersection to holding point W. 


B. WILLOW RUN 
1, Departures 


(a) To the west via the 315° radial of the Willow Run TVOR to Victor 2, 
Victor 116, or Victor 221. 

(b) To the west via 300° radial of the Willow Run TVOR to Victor 116 or 
Victor 221. 

(c) To the west and southwest via the 285° radial of the Willow Run TVOR 
to Victor 221. 

(@) To the east via the 035° radial of the Willow Run TVOR to the 082° 
radial of the Salem VOR, thence via the 300° radial of the Erie VOR. 

(e) To the south via the 285° radial of the Willow Run TVOR, thence via 
Victor 11 to Tipton intersection, thence direct to Waterville VOR. 

(f) To the southeast via Victor 47, Victor 26. 


2. Arrivals 


(@) From the east via Waterville VOR to the holding pattern approximately 
20 miles southwest of Willow Run or to holding patterns V or Y. 

(6) From the west to Salem VOR (location U) or via Litchfield to holding 
patterns V or Y. 

(c) From the north to Salem VOR or holding patterns V or Y. 

(d) From the south to the holding pattern southwest of Willow Run or holding 
patterns V or Y. 

When considering arrival routes for the military jet activity at Willow 
Run, it must be remembered that unlike the scheduled air carrier operation, 
the traffic flow cannot be predetermined at this time. Depending upon the 
assigned mission, the military traffic flow could vary from day to day. Preferen- 
tial routes can be developed for scheduled air carriers since it is known gen- 
erally what traffic will operate daily over any given route. Insofar as the mili- 
tary traffic is concerned, traffic control facilities learn of the destination (pertain- 
ing to departures) and the point of departure (pertaining to arrivals) when 
a flight plan is filed or coordinated flight plan data is forwarded from one 
traffic-control facility to another. Whenever possible, however, it is desirable 
to develop specific routes of ingress and egress for military traffic at such time 
as military units are assigned their mission and coordination with the command- 
ing officer reveals what routes can be developed. 

In some cases it will be necessary to integrate Willow Run departures to the 
east and Wayne Major departures to the east. In view of the type of activity con- 
templated in this study for Willow Run and the capability of a traffic controller to 
utilize departure procedures other than those we have listed, as the traffic 
volume and particular traffic situation dictate, it is anticipated that this factor 
can be capably handled. Considering all factors, we are of the opinion that a 
more efficient operation can be conducted if the scheduled air carriers are at 
Wayne Major Airport and the. military traffic at Willow Run. 

Insofar as scheduled air-carrier aircraft are concerned, the traffic-handling 
capabilities explained so far have been considered primarily for conventional 
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aircraft. As the jet air carrier aircraft appears on the scene, the national 
traffic-control problem will be greatly increased. Handling of jet air-carrier 
traffic in the Detroit metropolitan area will be no exception. In order to handle 
arriving military jet traffic at Willow Run, holding pattern Y could be estab- 
lished at approximately the same location as conventional holding pattern V, 
approximately 8 to 10 miles west of the Willow Run outer marker. Jet holding 
pattern Z could be established to serve Wayne Major at approximately the same 
location as conventional holding pattern X. Jet aircraft would be released to 
the approach control jurisdiction by the Detroit air route traffic control center 
prior to reaching the holding fix and vectored from such location to final ap- 
proach on the respective ILS. As traffic volume demanded, an additional 
holding fix could be utilized approximately 20 nautical miles southwest of 
Willow Run Airport. An additional holding fix to serve Wayne Major could be 
utilized approximately 10 nautical miles south of the Carlton VOR. From 
these two locations, when traffic conditions would allow, straight-in approaches 
could be accomplished ; but in any event, these two holding fixes would be utilized 
only when the primary holding fixes were overloaded or when traffic conditions 
indicated that such holding would be advantageous and expedite the overall flow 
of traffic. Scheduled jet air carrier departures would follow generally the same 
departure patterns as indicated for conventional aircraft. 

In considering traffic-control-handling capabilities in the Detroit area, it is 
considered desirable to have a single approach control tower serving both Wayne 
Major and Willow Run Airports. Further, this approach control tower should 
be equipped with surveillanee radar to provide both arrival and departure 
services. Also, the Detroit air route traffic control center should have long- 
range radar and the capability of providing extended terminal area arrival and 
departure radar service. Since it is understood that Wayne Major Airport 
will be ready for the anticipated volume of scheduled air traffic in the latter 
part of calendar year 1959, it is believed that the traffic control radar aids indi- 
eated will be installed and operative prior to this date. 























III. OPERATING PROCEDURES FOR SELFRIDGE AIR FoRCE BASE 





Selfridge approach control has jurisdiction of the airspace up to 4,500 feet 
altitude within an area beginning at the northeast point of the Flint control area 
extension (east of Flint), thence eastward via an arc of 40 statute miles radius 
from Selfridge AFB to the international boundary, thence southward via the 
international boundary to the northern edge of Canadian Red Airway 1 and 
Victor Airway 98, thence southwest via the northern edge of Canadian Red Air- 
way 1 and Victor Airway 98 to the eastern edge of Red Civil Airway 20, thence 
northwest via the eastern edge of the Red Civil Airway 20 and the eastern edge 
of the Flint control area extension to the point of beginning. 

A “scramble corridor” has been designated, beginning at a point 3 miles south- 
west of Selfridge Field. The “scramble corridor” is 3 miles wide on a magnetic 
heading of 340° from point of origin. Also, priority jet departure routes from 
Selfridge on headings of 075°, 055°, 190°, and 300° have been established for 
maximum range and effort missions. Selfridge traffic, both conventional and 
jet, is normally held, when necessary, south of the Selfridge L/MF range. Hold- 
ing altitudes of 5,500 feet and above for conventional traffic and 20,000 feet and 
above for jet traffic are assigned by the center prior to releasing aircraft to 
Selfridge approach control. VOR-equipped aircraft are held north of the 
Selfridge VOR. 

The primary missed approach procedure for Selfridge is to proceed on a head- 
ing of 070°, climbing to 2,500 feet. 














IV. OPERATING PROCEDURES FOR DETROIT CITY AND WINDSOR AIRPORTS 


The Detroit City Airport is not provided with either ILS or radar. The ma- 
jority of instrument approaches to Detroit City are made by using ADF pro- 
cedures and the Detroit H marker. Due to the close proximity of the Detroit 
City and Windsor Airports, simultaneous approach procedures are not author- 
ized. An additional instrument approach procedure is authorized from the 
Warren intersection. 

The Windsor, Ontario, Airport has an instrument landing system alined from 
northeast to southwest, with instrument approaches from the northeast. The 


missed approach procedure consists of a left turn and return to the low-frequency 
range. 
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Traffic en route to Detroit City or Windsor Airports is generally cleared to 
either the Windsor L/MF or omnirange at 4,300 feet and above. Additionally 
traffic destined for Detroit City Airport is occasionally cleared to the Warren 
intersection when such traflic is arriving from the north or northwest. 

Detroit City arrivals and departures which will operate through the Willow 
Run approach control area are coordinated with Willow Run approach control 
for assignment of clearance limit and altitude. While such aircraft are operating 
within the Willow Run approach control area, jurisdiction is released to Willow 
Run approach control. 

Approach control service for Detroit City and Windsor Airports is provided by 
the Detroit City Airport tower. 


V. INTERJECTION OF THE PROPOSED NorTHEAST AIRPORT INTO THE DETROIT METRO- 
POLITAN TRAFFIC CONTROL COMPLEX 


A study of the proposed Northeast Airport site, at the same location as the 
existing Warren Airport, indicates that instrument flight operations from the 
airport would present additional traffic-control problems to an already compli- 
cated metropolitan airport complex and would result in overall reduced traffic 
handling efficiency. 

Plans for the proposed Northeast Airport as shown in the Detroit Free Press 
on February 14, 1956, indicate takeoffs and landings would, of necessity, be con- 
ducted from north to south and south to north due to the proposed north-south 
runway alinement. This study is based on the premise that approaches could be 
made from either direction. 

During the subcommittee hearings, it was learned that the existing Detroit 
City Airport would probably be abandoned as an airport if the proposed Northeast 
Airport is activated. Therefore, any air traffic-control problems which might 
exist if both Northeast Airport and Detroit City Airport are operated will not 
be indicated in this report. If the assumption that the Detroit City Airport 
will be abandoned entirely as an airport is incorrect, however, there would be 
additional complicating traffic control factors not contained in this report. 

With regard to traffic volume at Northeast Airport, we are assuming that 
all of the flight operations presently conducted at Detroit City Airport would 
be moved to the proposed Northeast Airport. Also, in view of the length of 
time it would take to build the Northeast Airport, it is logical to assume that 
the present operations will follow the forecasted trend and result in a normal 
volume increase. In addition to this anticipated amount of traffic, it is expected 
that a significant amount of scheduled and nonscheduled air carrier operations, 
not now operated from the existing Detroit City Airport, would be conducted 
at the proposed Northeast Airport. In view of this, it is believed reasonable 
to assume that the proposed Northeast Airport would become a large traffic 
hub and that Willow Run, Wayne Major, and Selfridge Airports would also 
remain as large traffic hub airports. 

Based on available information, it is assumed that a mixture of propeller- 
driven, turboprop, and commercial jet aircraft would be operated at the Northeast 
Airport. Types of operation would be scheduled and nonscheduled air carrier 
and general aviation. 

We are assuming that necessary navigational and approach aids can and 
would be installed and commissioned. We have specific reference in this case to 
instrument landing system equipment or improved aids developed in the future. 

Inclusion of the proposed Northeast Airport into the Detroit metropolitan 
airport complex reveals that the provision of routes of ingress and egress to the 
proposed Northeast Airport would create additional congestion and delays to 
aircraft operating to and from the other Detroit metropolitan airports. . Traffic 
en route to the proposed Northeast Airport from the east and southeast would 
have to be (1) routed through the Windsor area to bypass the Selfridge area, or 
(2) routed through the Selfridge area to bypass the Windsor area. This same 
condition would apply to aircraft departing the proposed Northeast Airport 
and proceeding to destinations to the east and southeast of Detroit. If the 
departing and arriving traffic were routed via Windsor, the traffic would have 
to be integrated with departure and arrival routes serving Willow Run and 
Wayne Major which also proceed via Windsor. Further, confliction between 
departure and arrival routes for aircraft operating to and from the proposed 
Northeast Airport would exist. If the other alternative is used and traffic is 
routed through the Selfridge area, confliction with arriving and departing traffic 
in the Selfridge area would exist. At the present time, the traffic control opera- 
tion conducted from the Selfridge AFB is essentially independent of the other 
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Detroit metropolitan airports. This desirable operation would not continue if it 
becomes necessary to integrate routes of ingress and egress to the proposed 
Northeast Airport with the Selfridge traffic. Inbound and outbound routings 
north of Selfridge would also constitute a problem due to the military jurisdiction 
of airspace north of Selfridge, established priority jet departure routes, the 
“scramble corridor” (shown as the shaded area west of Selfridge), and recovery 
procedures. A holding pattern established north of the proposed Northeast 
Airport would likewise infringe upon the area controlled by Selfridge and 
established control procedures. 

It is possible that some modification of present procedures and allocation of 
airspace at Selfridge could be accomplished. However, since Selfridge is an 
Air Defense Command base, with a primary air defense mission, the extent of 
modification possible which would result in less airspace jurisdiction and more 
restrictive procedures for the Air Force could only result in some degree of 
compromise to the air defense mission. 

In the event ILS equipment is installed north of the proposed Northeast Air- 
port for instrument landings to the south, the following factors must be 
considered : 

Application of the current criteria for holding pattern airspace (below 19,000 
feet) indicates the eastern boundary of a proposed Northeast Airport outer 
marker holding pattern airspace area would lie within 2 miles of the westernmost 
extremity of the Selfridge Air Force Base control zone. Further, the northeast 
extremity of the holding pattern airspace area would conflict with the designated 
“scramble corridor” and would overlap airspace presently delegated to Selfridge 
approach control. As explained elsewhere in this report, the holding pattern 
airspace area at altitudes from 19,000 feet to 29,000 feet is doubled in size over 
that area specified below 19,000 feet. Application of this holding airspace 
criteria reveals that the jet holding pattern airspace area for the Northeast 
Airport would have to be established far enough north to avoid the Selfridge 
pattern and minimize, as much as possible, a confliction with the Selfridge 
scramble corridor. On chart 2A, we have shown a jet holding pattern north- 
northwest of the proposed Northeast Airport. While this location would elimi- 
nate confliction between this holding pattern and the Selfridge holding pattern, 
confliction would exist between the Selfridge scramble corridor and the holding 
pattern. Further, this holding pattern would extend into an existing caution 
area C-338, utilized by the Navy. Whether or not recision of a portion of this 
caution area would be acceptable to the Navy is not known since we did not 
discuss this possibility with naval personnel and are not aware of their willing- 
ness or reluctance to cancel it. 

A holding pattern (below 19,000 feet) established to the south of the proposed 
Northeast Airport, as shown on chart 2A, would prevent unrestricted use of 
eastbound departure routings from Willow Run and Wayne Major Airports. 
These routings are via the respective ILS back course to the 082° radial of the 
Salem VOR as explained elsewhere under the Willow Run and Wayne Major 
departure procedures. 

The establishment of a jet holding pattern (at altitudes 19,000 to 29,000 feet) 
at this same location would interfere with jet holding pattern Z at Wayne Major. 
Therefore, as shown on chart 2A, the area northwest of the proposed Northeast 
Airport appears to be the general area in which holding patterns could be estab- 
lished; but the problem of developing essentially independent arrival routes to 
these holding fixes from the east, southeast, south, and southwest would not be 
lessened. 

Simultaneous final approaches could be conducted at Selfridge, the pro- 
posed Northeast Airport, Wayne Major, and Willow Run. It appears that a 
missed approach procedure on approaches from north to south at Northeast 
Airport could be developed whereby the aircraft would climb to 2,500 feet and 
proceed to the Windsor low-frequency range or Windsor VOR. If this pro- 
cedure is used, the 2,500-foot altitude would not be available simultaneously 
for aircraft making an approach at Windsor. Further, it may be possible to 
establish a missed approach procedure whereby an aircraft would make an 
immediate right turn and proceed out the 320° radial of the Windsor VOR. 
Development of this latter procedure, however, would have to be considered with 
regard to proposed missed approach procedures for Wayne Major and the 
capability of providing adequate. separation with departing traffic from Wayne 
Major and Willow Run. 

There is a significant likelihood of conflict between departures from the pro- 
posed Northeast Airport and aircraft operating into and out of Windsor, Selfridge, 
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Detroit Wayne-Major, and Willow Run Airports. Geographical space limita- 
tions, because of the number of high-density terminals already located in the 
area, will not allow a sufficient number of nonconflicting one-way traffic routes 
to be created. As in the case of inbound route conflictions, the same areas of air- 
space confliction would be involved in setting up departure routes in these same 
directions. Traffic destined toward the southwest, south, southeast, east, or 
northeast would probably very rarely be provided with straightaway departure 
routes. It is believed that the bulk of departing traffic which would operate from 
the proposed northeast site in the directions mentioned would be required to.climb 
in a direction other than the route of flight desired in order to gain altitude 
prior to proceeding on course. A factor to be considered in this regard is the 
close proximity of the Cleveland air-route traffic-control center area to the 
Detroit terminal area. Both are areas of high-density operations. Traffic 
departing from the Detroit terminal airports must often enter the Cleveland 
control area at relatively high altitudes. For this reason, departing aircraft 
cannot always be held down or “tunneled” from point of departure until passing 
conflicting airway traffic. In most cases not enough time or area would exist for 
the departing aircraft to climb to and enter the Cleveland area at the specified 
altitude. Departure routes which require an off-course climb to a specified 
altitude prior to actually proceeding on course will probably not be avoided should 
the proposed northeast site become a reality. 

In view of the above, the proposed Northeast Airport, if developed at its pres- 
ently proposed location, would result in additional traffic-handling problems that 
are not now encountered in the Detroit metropolitan airport areas and bring 
about additional delays and inconvenience to the flying public. 

In summary, this study has indicated the following : 

1. The majority of the IFR traffic in the Detroit area is scheduled air-carrier 
aircraft. 

2. The greatest volume of traffic operates to the east of the scheduled air-carrier 
terminal airport. 

3. From a traffic-control standpoint, considering only existing IFR airports, 
basically independent routes of ingress and egress can be developed from Wayne- 
Major to the east but equally as good capabilities to the east are not available 
from Willow Run. 

4. Military jet scramble procedures can be developed at Willow Run but equally 
as good procedures are not available from Wayne-Major. 

5. Since the proposed Northeast Airport is “boxed in” by routes of ingress and 
egress to the other Detroit metropolitan airports, the establishment of an IFR 
airport at the proposed Northeast Airport site would create additional traffic- 
control problems to the detriment of the users of all other large hub Detroit 
metropolitan airports. 


ExuHreit 31 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AIRCRAFT ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1956. 
Mr. JEROME PLAPINGER, 
Counsel, Government Operations Subcommittee, 
Legal and Monetary Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PLAPINGER: I am pleased to submit herewith data requested by 
your committee chairman on July 19, 1956—the occasion of my appearance before 
this committee. 

The chairman requested the accident statistics of business flying as compared 
to all other forms of transportation. Attachment A will show the fatalities on 
the basis of per 100 million passenger-miles and per 10,000 hours. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that 100 million miles is the 
equivalent of flying continuously 24 hours per day in a DC-3-type airplane for 
over 70 years. Also, 10,000 hours of flying in a DC-3-type airplane is the equiva- 
lent of approximately 75 times around the world. 

I cite this information to indicate the low probability of aircraft accident. 

Attachment B is the tabulation of the number of business aircraft, indicating 
the growth in this category which was also requested by the committee. 

Attachment C is an editorial from the official bulletin of the NBAA which 
T should like to have entered into the record in connection with my testimony, if 
this is. possible at this time. I had this information with me but, due to the 
sudden adjournment, did not get the opportunity to include it in the record. 

‘ Yours very truly, 
Cote H. Morrow. 
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ATTACHMENT B 
Number of business airplanes, 1947-55 


5, 000 | 1951 
11, 500 | 1952 
15, 100 | 1953 
15, 400 | 1954 
16, 100 | 1955 


ATTACHMENT C 
[Editorial, Skyways, July 1956] 
WHat Every CONGRESSMAN SHOULD KNow 


Your Congressman will have no quarrel with financing reasonable planning 
and experimenting—with the perfecting of improvements for tomorrow’s air 
traffic control and for future navigational and communication needs. 

He will consider it his responsibility to O. K. full speed ahead to test and 
perfect SAGH, or other automatic systems, to keep on trying to determine if 
TACAN is preferable to VOR/DME and whether or not TACAN will really work; 
to putting radar to critical tests. He knows that these things, and others, may 
turn out to be needed improvements. 

Your Congressman fully realizes that improvement and change are essential 
ingredients of progress and that progress must not be stifled. 

Additionally, your Congressman knows that these things should not keep us 
from meeting today’s minimum requirements. 

It is not too evident, however, that your Congressman understands that per- 
fectly usable and badly needed equipment now on hand is going unused. 

Your Congressman should fully understand that today—in July 1956—air traffic 
density demands that we use every tool presently available and readily at our 
disposal. Does he fully appreciate that we are failing today to do everything 
within our power to protect airborne lives by refusing to use 190 DME stations 
which are bought and paid for and available for use? 

Does your Congressman know that not next year—nor 2 nor 3 nor 5 years 
from now—but today—our common air system cries for a uniform method of 
electronically—instantly—having a positive airspace fix for every aircraft 
fiying in instrument weather? 

Does he know that equipment to make this possible is not only on hand but 
is actually on sites? Does he realize that this equipment has been bought and 
paid for with taxpayers’ dollars—with full approval of the Congress of the 
United States—has been proved by thousands of hours of use, is more accurate 
than a skilled pilot can manually fly? Does he know that such equipment is not 
being used? Does he realize that this is true while we are crying about con- 
gested airways and high-density traffic in many landing areas? 

Your Congressman is fully aware that as a mode of transportation, aviation 
is young. He knows that, up to now, we have witnessed—if, indeed, we are not 
still witnessing—only its formative and adolescent stage. But he also knows 
that aviation ison the march. He is fully aware of the increases in hours flown, 
in passengers carried, in planes bought during 1955. Down deep within, your 
Congressman fully expects, within a few tomorrows, to see and feel aviation’s 
vibrant maturity. 

Your Congressman is at least vaguely aware that the day may already be 
dawning when mass acceptance will make flying the principal means of compet- 
ing with—if not conquering—man’s age-old enemies of time and distance. He 
must clearly see that when that day arrives, mankind will realize its greatest 
emancipation. 

Your Congressman wants to do his part in planning to minimize all the myriad 
complications such a day will bring. But, in doing so, it is very doubtful that 
he wants to lose sight of today’s needs—interim as they may be. 

Your Congressman may not fully realize that unless today’s airspace needs are 
met, we face the needless loss of human life, we may stifle the expansion of com- 
merce, we may fail to keep ahead of those who seek to destroy us—we may even 
seriously hamper our means of defending ourselves, 

Let your Congressman know that VOR/DME should be put to work; that it is 
wholly unnecessary for a military jet to be 60 miles away before its pilot can 
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advise ATC where he is in airspace. Tell him that no airliner in instrument 
weather need have wrapped around it a cocoon of air 100 miles long, 20 miles 
wide, and 2,000 feet thick. ‘Tell him of our congested airways and our need to 
efficiently utilize our air ocean. 

When your Congressman asks you why there has not been a greater demand 
for DMB, tell him that the demand is not proportioned to the need for the simple 
reason that official Government statements have kept aircraft owners from 
making investments in and from using DME because of the announced intention 
to “kill” DME—some day—1960 at the latest—“if’’ TACAN happens to work. 

Ask your Congressman to be sure and read House Report No. 737 of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 84th Congress, 1st session, dated June 8, 1955, 
covering “Military Procurement of Air Navigation Equipment.” This is some- 
thing every Congressman should know. 


Exurir 32 


STATEMENT OF THE AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the Airport Operators Coun- 
cil, Inc., is an association composed of 40 organizations and agencies operating 
the majority of the largest civil airports in the country. These airports handle 
approximately 73 percent of the enplaned scheduled domestic air passengers 
and about 95 percent of the international and overseas scheduled air passengers. 
With but one exception the council consists of cities or other public and govern- 
mental agencies. A list of members is annexed to this statement (appendix A). 

We are grateful for the opportunity to make this statement to your subcom- 
mittee to express the viewpoint of the airport operators on the numerous and 
challenging aviation problems facing them today. We feel that your subcom- 
mittee’s broad approach is a wise one because the day has long since passed 
when any one. aspect of aviation could be intelligently discussed without con- 
sidering all of the other interrelated problems. However, our statement, of 
course, Will be restricted to matters which are of particular pertinenee to civil 
airports, 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT 


You.gentlemen have heard testimony on the recent astounding growth of 
aviation. This same growth has exerted tremendous demands on the Nation’s 
airports. The resulting airport congestion has, in turn, created additional prob- 
lems for all. phases of aviation. Furthermore the substantial future growth 
that is universally anticipated will obviously aggravate the problems of the 
airport operators and users. 

The civil airports are only one part of an overall system of aviation facili- 
ties. If one major part of that system does not function properly, the capacity 
of the whole system is automatically diminished. Consequently, we think it 
axiomatic that an adequate system of civil airports is indispensable. Congress 
recognized the place of airports in the aviation picture when, in enacting the 
Federal Airport Act of 1946, it set as a national policy, “the establishment of 
a nationwide system of public airports adequate to. meet the present and future 
needs of civil aeronautics.” 

Desirable as that objective is, no one suggests that the Federal Government 
should become directly involved in the detailed planning or management of 
individual civil airports. All sides agree that these functions are the logical 
and proper provinces of local government which must in final analysis provide 
and assume responsibility for civil airports. This does not mean, however, that 
the Federal Government should not cooperate in the development of these air- 
ports. We believe the proper role of the Federal Government in the develop- 
ment of civil airports should be in the fields of (1) air-traffic control, (2) tech- 
nical data on both immediate and long-range problems, and (3) financial 
participation. 

1. Air-trafic control.—At civil airports, where the Federal Government oper- 
ates a control tower, it should be responsible for controlling the movement of 
aircraft while taking off or landing and also while moving or operating on 
the surface of all runways, taxiways, ramps, and aprons open te public use 
by aircraft. 
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2. Technical data.——Proper development of civil airports requires planning 
by the operators thereof, not merely for next year or the next 5 years, but for 
as many future years as is practical. This is extremely difficult work at best 
but when all pertinent information is not available to the planner, it is virtually 
impossible. We feel the Federal Government should provide basic data and 
statistics to civil airport operators to enable them to proceed with proper 
planning. The Federal Government should provide the airport operator with, 
among other things, all available information as to the design of landing facili- 
ties and aids, up-to-date future traffic estimates, as well as with the most informed 
opinion on the operating characteristics of future aircraft. 

Another example of an area where the Federal Government can make a con- 
tribution toward the proper development and operation of civil airports is the 
matter of the jet aircraft noise problem. To point up the seriousness of this 
problem, we would like to quote from a statement issued by the board of directors 
of the Airport Operators Council in January of this year: 

“From the standpoint of the communities which we as airport operators serve, 
one of the most important questions raised is that of noise. Our considered 
judgment is that it would be just as useless to design civil transport planes that 
cannot be operated into and out of civil airports because of excessive noise as it 
would be to design planes that cannot fly. Aircraft manufacturers must face 
this problem as they have faced and solved the problems related to safety, 
efficiency, and speed of their planes. 

“This judgment is based upon years of experience involving countless contacts 
with the citizens of our communities. It is based on firsthand knowledge of 
what the public will not accept in the way of aircraft noise. 

“We know that turbojet aircraft, in their present configuration, without effec- 
tive noise-reducing devices, will not be acceptable to the public. We believe 
that the operation of such aircraft into congested areas could jeopardize the 
success of any program for the use of turbojets.” 

The civil aircraft manufacturers, some of whom have appeared before this 
committee, are making progress with this problem but it is not merely a problem 
of civil aviation but a military one as well. The Department of Defense is 
continually faced with community relations problems brought about in part by 
jet aircraft noise. 

We feel, as does the aviation facilities study group, that the Federal Govern- 
ment has not done all that it should have on the jet noise problem. We have in 
mind not only the direct allocation of research and development funds but also 
the setting of specifications for military planes, for it is a fact that in engineering 
advancement there is a close correlation between the civil and military aircraft 
industries. 

3. Financial participation.—At the outset of this discussion we think it would 
be helpful if we place in proper perspective the actual extent of the Federal civil 
airport aid program to date. In the original Federal Airport Act of 1946 Con- 
gress authorized the expenditure of $500 million over a 7-year period, subject to 
annual appropriations and subject to an annual limit of $100 million. For one 
reason or another, the actual appropriations never came close to Congress’ 
original plans. For this reason, among others, in 1950 it became apparent that 
the expected program of airport improvement could not be completed on schedule 
and the expiration date was extended 5 years to June 30, 1958. By mid-1955 
when the act was last amended, almost 9 years after the original passage of the 
act, only about $215 million of the original $520 million had been appropriated 
and made available for civil airport projects. The 1955 amendment added $42.5 
million of contract authorization for the fiscal year 1956, in addition to $20 
million previously appropriated for that year, and $63 million of contract author- 
ization for each of the following 3 fiscal years. Thus, if all authorized expendi- 
tures are actually made, the Federal Government will have spent less than one- 
half billion ($468 million) on civil airport development in 13 years. In contrast, 
the aviation facilities report states that in just 5 years (1951-55) 
the expenditures on military airports amounted to $3 billion. In the same 5 
years, Federal expenditures in and for civil airports approximated 4 percent of 
the latter amount ($116 million). Although the Federal Airport Act mentions 
50 percent as the normal Federal participation, the actual appropriations have 
never been sufficient to even approximate 50 percent of the cost of total annual 
civil airports construction. 

As we mentioned earlier, airports are but one part of an overall system’ of 
aviation facilities. As this committee knows, Mr. Edward Curtis is conducting 
an intensive study on the Nation’s aviation facility requirements—including 
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airports. One of the questions that Mr. Curtis is pursuing is how the cost of 
the needed facilities should be financed from public and private sources. We 
are hopeful that the results of Mr. Curtis’ study will prove valuable as an aid 
in determining the proper level of Federal aid for civil airports. 

There are three problems inherent in the operation of the present Federal 
airport-aid program which deserve special comment. 

1. Financing projects which require more than 1 year for construction.— 
Because of their very magnitude there are many civil airport projects which 
cannot be completed within 1 year and for which sufficient Federal funds are 
not available in any one fiscal year to permit the Government to assume the 
theoretical 50-percent financial participation in the overall cost of the project. 
When the latest amendments to the Federal Airport Act were passed the civil 
airport industry believed that the CAA had the power to currently obligate funds 
for succeeding fiscal years to projects which by their nature could not be com- 
pleted in any 1 fiscal year. However, the Legal Department of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has ruled otherwise. As a result, the local airport 
sponsor may well hesitate to embark on a two or more year major construction 
program for which the CAA is unable to obligate funds beyond the current fiscal 
year. Let us assume a theoretical $7,500,000 airport improvement project for 
which the local agency has the maximum financial ability of providing $4 million 
over a 3-year period. In the current fiscal year (1956-57) the CAA has limited 
the maximum grant to any one project to $1,250,000. Thus if the CAA grants 
the maximum $1,250,000 the first year, there would still be a deficiency of $2,250,- 
000 needed to complete the project. If this is not available the project would not 
be completed. If the CAA could currently authorize grants of $1,125,000 in each 
of the 2 succeeding years, the sponsor could proceed with assurance in under- 
taking a necessary airport development. The difficulty arises in that the CAA 
is unable to guarantee, that the Federal funds for future years will be available 
for that project when those fiscal years arrive. True, CAA advises that it may 
make tentative future year allocations to individual long-term projects but these 
allocations are not binding on the Federal Government. Thus an airport operator 
can never be quite sure that the project in which he plans to immediately invest 
millions of dollars in reliance upon Federal aid will not someday have to be 
abandoned because of the lack of necessary Federal funds to complete it. 

We, therefore, suggest that the Federal Airport Act be amended to permit the 
Federal Government to enter into agreements with airport sponsors, guaran- 
teeing them that Federal funds will be allocated to their projects in two or more 
of the years of the Federal aid program. 

2. Payment for work in place.—On occasions there is an interval of as long as 
6 months between the approval by CAA of the plans for a civil airport project 
and the actual execution of the Federal aid grant agreement. Because of CAA’s 
inability to make payments for work started or completed prior to the actual 
execution of the formal grant agreement, the airport sponsor is often faced 
with the choice of delaying a much-needed project or surrendering his claim to 
Federal aid for the portion completed prior to the execution of the grant agree- 
ment. To cure this administrative difficulty, we suggest that the Federal Airport 
Act be amended to permit the Federal Government to make payments for work 
started or completed prior to the execution of a grant agreement provided that 
the plans for the work had been approved by the Federal Government prior to 
the commencement of construction. 

3. Future payments when current Federal funds are inadequate.——Another prob- 
lem arises in the case of civil airport projects which can and ought to be phys- 
ically completed in 1 year but for which sufficient Federal funds are not available 
in any 1 fiscal year to allow the Federal Government to assume a reasonable 
financial participation. Let us assume that a $7,500,000 facility were completed 
in a single year with the Federal Government contributing $1,250,000 under a 
grant agreement for that year. Because CAA may not make payments for work 
completed prior to the execution of a Federal aid grant agreement, this project 
would be completely ineligible for any additional Federal aid grant agreements. 
Thus, in order to obtain more than $1,250,000 Federal participation in projects 
of this type, the airport sponsor must stretch out the actual construction over 
a number of years. On certain types of projects it is possible to stretch the con- 
struction over a period of years without increasing construction costs materially. 
An example of this would be runway construction where the land acquisition 
could be accomplished in the first year, ground fill in the second year, grading 
and drainage in the third and paving in the final year. But on other projects, 
such as new terminal buildings, the economics of construction make it an abom- 
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inable waste of money to deliberately try to stretch out a construction program 
over a number of years. Of much more importance, regardless of whether or not 
the stretching out entails a construction penalty, it obviously results in a serious 
penalty to the public for it will be unnecessarily deprived of the use of the needed 
improvement for a considerable time if the legal intricacies of the Federal 
Airport Act dictate the construction schedules. 

We, therefore, suggest that the Federal Airport Act be amended to provide 
that the Federal Government be empowered to make payments on projects 
in future years even though the work had been completed prior to the execution 
of the grant agreements for those years. In order to safeguard the Government, 
obviously no such payments should be made unless prior to beginning construc- 
tion in the first year, plans for the complete project had been approved by the 
Federal Government. 


JOINT CIVIL-MILITARY USE OF AIRPORTS 


In the last few years the growth of civil aviation in this country has been 
more than matched by the buildup of military flying. This has, in a number of 
instances, brought about conflicting demands for the use of airports. The Air 
Coordinating Committee has recognized it as a serious problem and so has the 
Department of Defense. Because of the conflict between military and civil oper- 
ation, in many cases it is preferable for military and civil aircraft to use 
different airports. On the other hand, there are a number of civil airports at 
which joint civil-military use has been carried on harmoniously. We, therefore, 
believe that it should be left up to the operator of the individual civil airport 
to determine whether or not local conditions will permit use of the civil airport 
by military aircraft. 

New military airports should not be located in the vicinity of existing or 
planned civil airports so that runway alinements and traffic-control procedures 
will create a source of conflict. 

We feel that the question of Federal aid to civil aviation should be completely 
divorced from the question of Federal use of civil airports, be it by the military, 
the Post Office, the Federal inspection services, or by any other branch of the 
Federal Government. We believe that Federal aid to civil aviation should stand 
on its own feet. If, at a given civil airport, it is justified, it should be granted. 
If it is not justified, it should be denied. But in no event should it be dependent 
upon whether special concessions are granted to Federal agencies. Conversely, 
the arrangements between the airport operator and the individual Federal agen- 
cies using the airport should be separately negotiated on sound business prin- 
ciples. Adherence to this policy will channel Federal aid to projects where it is 
most needed. 

H. RB. 11065 


We have carefully studied H. R. 11065, which proposes the establishment of 
a Commission on Reorganization of Aviation Agencies. This Commission would 
study the operation of the various branches of the Federal Government con- 
cerned with aviation matters. Upon conclusion of this study, the Commission 
would formulate a program to eliminate whatever conflicts, duplication, lack of 
coordination, and overlapping of functions the study may reveal. On this matter, 
the report of the Aviation Facilities Study Group, which you have made the 
frame of reference for these hearings, points out that there are more than 
75 committees, subcommittees, and special working groups addressing themselves 
to aviation facilities matters and that the process of aviation coordination within 
the Federal Government is becoming more and more time consuming. The report 
concludes “the responsibility for meeting the [aviation facility] requirements 
is diffused, the procedures for coordination among those having the responsibility 
is highly complex and often ineffective.” 

Thus, we have no doubt that if the study contemplated by H. R. 11065 were 
undertaken, it would reveal certain areas where organizational improvements 
could be made. 

However, one of the areas that Mr. Curtis is studying is the kind of govern- 
mental organization that is required by the Nation’s present and future aviation 
facilities. Thus, it appears that there might be a good deal of duplication 
between the study proposed by H. R. 11065 and the study presently being 
conducted by Mr. Curtis. 

As airport operators we are not in a position to evaluate whether or not the 
H. R. 11065 study is desirable despite this partial duplication of effort. However, 
we do want to strongly urge that nothing be done that will interfere with Mr. 
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Curtis’ efforts for we believe it is of the utmost importance to the Nation and 
to the aviation that he be given every cooperation to make a long-overdue objective 
evaluation of the Nation’s requirements in aviation facilities. 


APPENDIX A 


AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP List, JULY 1956 


Atlanta: City of Atlanta, Department of Aviation, City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 

Baltimore: City of Baltimore, Department of Aviation, Friendship International 
Airport, Baltimore, Md. 

Birmingham: City of Birmingham, Department of Aviation, City Hall, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Boston: State Airport Management Board, Logan International Airport, East 
Boston, Mass. * 

Burbank: Lockheed Air Terminal, Inc., Burbank, Calif. 

Chicago: City of Chicago, Department of Public Works, Bureau of Aviation, 
City Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati: Kenton County Airport Board, Airmail Field RPO, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cleveland: City of Cleveland, Division of Airports, Department of Port Control, 
City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Columbus: Columbus Metropolitan Airport and Aviation Commission, Port 
Columbus, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dallas: City of Dallas, Department of Aviation, Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 

Denver: City and County of Denver, Department of Improvements and Parks, 
City Hall, Denver, Colo. 

Honolulu: Hawaii Aeronautics Commission, Honolulu International Airport, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Houston: City of Houston, City Hall, Houston, Tex. 

Jacksonville: City of Jacksonville, Airport Department, City Commission, City 
Hall, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Kansas City: City of Kansas City, Aviation Department, City Hall, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Los Angeles: City of Los Angeles, Department of Airports, 5800 Avion Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville: Louisville and Jefferson County Air Board, Standiford Field, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Memphis: City of Memphis, Tenn. 

Miami: Dade County Port Authority, Post Office Box 757, International Airport 
Branch, Miami, Fla. 

Milwaukee: County of Milwaukee, Department of Public Works, Airport Divi- 
sion, Courthouse, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul: Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Airports Commission, 
2429 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Nashville: City of Nashville, Nashville Aviation Commission, Powell Avenue, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

New Orleans: New Orleans Aviation Board, Moisant International Airport, 
New Orleans, La. 

Newark: The Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

— York: The Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York, 

es 

Oakland: Port of Oakland, Board of Port Commissioners, Grove Street Pier, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Omaha: City of Omaha, Nebr. 

Philadelphia: City of Philadelphia, Department of Commerce, City Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh: County of Allegheny, Department of Aviation, Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Portland: The Port of Portland, Post Office Box 4099, Portland, Oreg. 

St. Louis: City of St. Louis, Department of Public Utilities, City Hall, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

San Antonio: City of San Antonio, Department of Aviation, International Air- 
port, San Antonio, Tex. 

San Diego: Port of San Diego, 1365 North Harbor Drive, San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco: City and County of San Francisco, Airport Department, Public 
Utilities Commission, City Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 
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San Juan: Puerto Rico Ports Authority, Post Office Box 3508, San Juan, P. R. 

Seattle: The Port of Seattle Commission, Box 1878, Seattle, Wash. 

Tampa: Hillsborough County Aviation Authority, Tampa International Air- 
port, Post Office Box 1549, Tampa, Fla. 

Tulsa: City of Tulsa, City Park Board, Tulsa, Okla. 

Washington: Civil Aeronautics Administration (Washington National Airport). 

Wichita: Board of Park Commissioners, City of Wichita, Kans. 


ExuHIsiT 33 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD REFERENCE TO WILLOW RUN ArRrPORT CONTROVERSY 
Inserted by Representative Meader 
Military jets at Willow Run Airport, the Nation’s sixth busiest 


March 31, 1955, pages 3469-3474 


1. Remarks on the possibility of basing military jets at Willow Run. 

2. July 19, 1954, letter from W. K. Pierpont (University of Michigan) to 
commanding general at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, requesting the use of Pack- 
ard plant at Willow Run Airport for research. 

3. March 3, 1955, letter from Earl C. Andres for the district engineer, Army 
Corps of Engineers, announcing assignment for Air Reserve flying squadron to 
Willow Run Airport. 

4. March 16, 1955, letter from Representative Meader to Air Force Secre- 
tary Talbott suggesting that jets be based at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

5. March 15, 1955, letter from Robert E. Miller, ANTSCO president, pro- 
testing basing of military jets at Willow Run. 

6. March 15, 1955, letter from E. A. Cummiskey, University of Michigan at- 
torney, to Representative Meader stating the University’s stand on the contro- 
versy. 

7. March 24, 1955, letter from Secretary Talbott to Representative Meader 
indicating no final decision had been made to base jets at. Willow Run. 

8. March 25, 1955, letter from Representative Meader to Secretary Talbott 
calling his attention to the university’s request for use of the Packard plant 
for research and question of possible conflict of programs within the Defense 
Department. 

9. March 25, 1955, letter from Representative Meader to Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Donald Quarles calling his attention to conflict of programs in the 
Defense Department and possible adverse effect of use of Packard plant for jet 
reserve flying rather than research. 

10. March 25, 1955, letter from W. K. Pierpont to Representative Meader, 
reaffirming university’s need for Packard property. 

11. March 25, 1955, letter from W. K. Pierpont to Corps of Engineers, pro- 
testing use of Packard property for jets. 

12. Copy of Representative Meader’s newsletter of March 18, 1955, relative 
to Willow Run controversy. 

18. March 19, 1955, editorial. from the Ann Arbor News entitled “Detroit 
Presents Weak Case in Bid for Airlines Change.” 

; 14. ger ogee Meader’s remarks on meeting with CAA Administrator 
. B. . 

15. Tabulation from Civil Aeronautics Administration showing Federal air- 
port aid to State of Michigan since World War II. 

16. March 31, 1955, telegram from Ypsilanti, Mich., Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce expressing interest in the problem. 


April 13, 1955, pages 3712-8715 


1. Representative Meader’s remarks on Leroy Smith’s part in controversy. 

2. April 6, 1955, letter from Cass Hough, Daisy Manufacturing Co., Plymouth, 
Mich., relative to efforts of Wayne County Road Commission to lure airlines 
from Willow Run. 

8. Representative Meader’s suggestion that matter be reviewed by House 
Appropriations Committee. 
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4. April 11, 1955, letter from Adm. James Russell, Chief of Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, indicating Navy’s desire to move operations from Grosse Ile to 
Wayne Major Airport. 

5. Memo from Floyd Wakefield, University Airport supervisor, to Repre- 
sentative Meader enumerating advantages of maintaining Willow Run Airport 
as a commercial airline terminal. 

6. March 29, 1955, letter from. Detroit’s Mayor Albert Cobo to Secretary of 
Defense Wilson urging concentration of all military Reserve jet operations at 
Willow Run Airport. 

7. Representative Meader’s comments on Mayor Cobo’s letter and Government’s 
right to repossess airport in case of national emergency. 


Willow Run not proper base for jet plane operations 


April 21, 1955, page A2685 
Reprint of April 18, 1955, editorial from the Ann Arbor News. 


To amend the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 
April 27, 1955, pages 4886-43894 


1. Representative Meader’s remarks on his proposed amendment to the Na- 
tional Defense Facilities Act relative to the suitability of basing military and 
commercial aircraft on same field. Amendment rejected. 


Representative Meader’s bill, H. R. 6026 
May 4, 1955 
Minimizing interferences; amending National Defense Facilities Act of 1950. 


Attempt To Move Airlines Appears Blocked for Present 
June 1, 1955, page A3793 


Reprint of editorial from the Ann Arbor News dated May 27, 1955. 


Representative Meader’s bill, H. R. 6650 
June 6, 1955 


Providing that Secretary of Defense shall take certain action not inimical 
to Nation’s air defense, designed to minimize interference by military flight 
training operations with commercial civil airline traffic (in Armed Services Com- 
mittee). 

Amendments to Federal Airport Act 


June 18, 1955, page 9309 


1. Representative Meader’s remarks on need for legislative improvement of 
airport program. 


Investigation of Federal airport aid program 
February 23, 1956, pages 2856-2870 


1. Representative Meader’s remarks on request for investigation of Federal 
airport aid program. 

2. February 22, 1956, letter to Representative Mollohan, chairman of Legal 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, Government Operations Committee, from 
Representative Meader requesting an investigation of administration of the 
airport aid program by the CAA, in particular Willow Run. 

3. List of Congressional Record references and bills relating to Willow Run. 

4. Detroit Free Press Writer Jean Pearson’s series of articles on Detroit 
aviation problem, February 3-15, 1956. 

5. Insertion of Executive Order 9781 and Representative Meader’s remarks 
on the Airport Use Panel’s decisions and recommendations resulting from public 
hearings in Detroit in June 1955. 
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6. Recommendations of Airport Use Panel relative to Willow Run Airport. 

7. December 29, 1955, letter from six airlines to Mayor Cobo and Leroy Smith 
stating reasons for airlines’ refusal to move to Wayne Major. 

8. February 9, 1956, letter from Capt. E. A. Hannegan, USN, to Floyd Wake- 
field requesting space at Willow Run. 

9. February 13, 1956, letter from secretary of Airport Use Panel, Joseph W. 
Johnson, to University of Michigan president, Harlan Hatcher, requesting that 
the university comply with recommendations of the Use Panel. 

10. Excerpts from Harding report, Aviation Facilities. 

11. Article from American Aviation on Edward P. Curtis, President’s Special 
Assistant for Aviation Facilities. 


Federal airport aid program 
March 1, 1956, pp. 3313-3314 


1. Chairman Mollohan’s statement indicating purpose and scope of committee 
inquiry into airport aid program. 

2. February 27, 1956, editorial from the Ann Arbor News entitled “From Our 
Point of View—Meader Seeks Showdown on Willow Run Dispute.” 

3. February 25, 1956, editorial from the Detroit Free Press entitled “Meader’s 
Wish To Look at Airport Spending.” 

4. March 1, 1956, telegram of commendation from Mayor William E. Brown, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., to Representative Meader relative to Meader’s efforts to 
investigate airport problem. 

Detroit Airport 


March 13, 1956, pp. 4111-4117 


1. Exchange of remarks between Representative Lesinski and Representative 
Meader on controversy. 

2. March 2, 1956, letter from Representative Meader to President Eisenhower 
requesting termination of emergency proclaimed by President Truman Decem- 
ber 16, 1950. 

3. March 5, 1956, acknowledgment of above letter. 

4. March 12, 1956, letter from Representative Meader to State of Michigan 
Senator Elmer Porter and Representative Joseph E. Warner requesting that any 
appropriations of Michigan State funds for Wayne Major Airport be withheld 
until completion of investigation. 

5. Exchange of remarks between Representatives Lesinski, Dingell, and 
Meader. 

Aviation Commission 


May 9, 1956, pp. 7042-7047 


1. Full text of H. R. 11065 introduced by Representative Meader to create an 
aviation commission. 

2. May 9, 1956, statement to press in connection with H. R. 11065. 

8. April 16, 1956, article from Detroiter by William A. Mara entitled “Which 
Should Be Detroit’s Major Airport?’ 

4. March 27, 1956, circular of the Air Transport Association:relative to the 
confusion of aviation problems. 

5. April 29, 1956, article from the New York Times by Richard Witkin entitled 
“Jet Age Planning Worries Airlines.” 

6. Representative Meader's remarks on purpese and accomplishments of Hard- 
ing Committee. 

7. Text of Executive Order 9781 signed by President Truman September 19, 
1946, creating the Air Coordinating Committee. 

&- Renresentative Meader’s remarks on purpose, work, and scope of Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. 
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{From Congressional Record, May 9, 1956] 


AVIATION COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Holland). Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Meader) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

(Mr. Meader asked and was given permission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. ) 

Mr. MEApER. Mr. Speaker, on Monday of this week I introduced H. R. 11065 to 
create a commission designed to study the agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government having some responsibility with respect to aviation with a view to 
their reorganization so that aviation problems can be more intelligently, promptly, 
and effectively resolved. 

At this point in my remarks, Mr. Speaker, I set forth the full text of H. R. 11065: 


“H. R. 11065 
“A bill to amend the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 


“Be it enacted, etc., That section 104 of the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C., sec. 18a) is amended to read as follows: 


‘* “IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


“ ‘Seo. 104. (a) The President, through the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, is authorized and directed to evaluate and develop improved plans for 
the organization, coordination, and management of the executive branch of the 
Government with a view to efficient and economical service. 

**(b) (1) In order to provide for a study to be made to determine appropriate 
methods of eliminating the present multiplicity of departments, administrations, 
commissions, committees, boards, consultants, and other similar agents and 
agencies created by law or Executive order and having responsibilities or engag- 
ing in activities with respect to aviation and related activities; eliminating the 
present conflicts, duplications, and overlapping of functions and activities, and 
lack of coordination, between and among such agencies, as well as between such 
agencies and State and local governmental bodies and foreign governments and 
international organizations; and eliminating the present impediments to the 
prompt, efficient, and effective resolution of aviation and related problems arising 
from such confiicts which hamper and delay necessary progress in and develop- 
ment of aviation, result in waste and inefficiency, and threaten flight safety, there 
is hereby created a commission to be known as the Commission on Reorganization 
of Aviation Agencies (hereinafter in this subsection referred to as the “Com- 
mission”), which shall consist of 16 members, 8 appointed by the President (4 
from the executive branch and 4 from private life), 4 Members of the Senate 
appointed by the Vice President (of whom not more than 2 shall be of the same 
party), and 4 Members of the House of Representatives appointed by the Speaker 
of the House (of whom not more than 2 shall be of the same political party). 
Any vacaney on the Commission shal! not affect its powers, and shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

*©¢(2) In order to carry out the purposes for which the Commission is created, 
the Commission, after a full and complete investigation and study, shall formulate 
and recommend to the President for transmittal to the Congress, specific pro- 
grams and ploicies calculated to eliminate conflicts, duplication, lack of coordi- 
nation, and overlapping of functions and activities in the field of civilian and 
military avaiation and related activities, and more effectively to discharge the 
responsibilities of the United States, in conjunction with State and local govern- 
ments, and foreign governments, and international organizations, in the promo- 
tio of aviation for the common welfare and national defense. 

“*(3) The Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from 
among its members. Nine members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum. 
The Commission shall have the power to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Olassification Act of 1949. 

“*(4) Members of the Commission who are Members of Congress shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that received for their services as Members 
of Congress ; each member of the Commission who is in the executive branch of 
the Government shall receive the compensation which he would receive if he were 
not a member of the Commission, plus such additional compensation, if any, as is 
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necessary to make his aggregate annual salary $12,500; members of the Com- 
mission from private life shall each receive $50 per diem when engaged in the 
performance of duties vested in the Commission. Each member of the Commis- 
sion shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by him in the performance of his duties as a member of the Commission. 

“*(5) The service of any person as a member of the Commission, the service of 
any other person with the Commission, and the employment of any person by the 
Commission, shall not be considered as service or employment bringing such per- 
son within the provisions of sections 281, 283, or 284 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, or of any other Federal law imposing restrictions, requirements, or 
penalties in relation to the employment of persons, the performance of services, 
or the payment or receipt of compensation in connection with any claim, pro- 
ceeding, or matter involving the United States. 

“*(6) The Commission may create such committees of its members with such 
powers and duties as may be delegated thereto. The Commission, or any com- 
mittee thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out this subsection, hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and places, and take such testimony, as the 
Commission or such committee may deem advisable. Any member of the Com- 
mmission may administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing before the 
Commission or before any committee thereof. The Commission, or any commit- 
tee thereof, shall have power to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents; to administer 
oaths; to take testimony; to have printing and binding done; and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable within the amount appropriated therefor. 
Subpenas shall be issued under the signature of the Chairman or Vice Chairman 
of the Commission or committee and shall be served by any person designated by 
them. The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (2 U. 8S. C., secs. 192-194) shall apply in the case of any 
failure of any witness to comply with any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this subsection. 

“*(7) The Commission, or any committee thereof, is authorized to secure 
directly from any executive department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
independent establishment, or instrumentality, information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics for the purpose of this subsection; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, establishment, or instrumentality 
shall furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Commission or any committee thereof, upon request made by the Chairman or 
Vice Chairman of the Commission, or of the committee concerned. 

“*(8) The Commission established by this subsection shall cease to exist on 
June 30, 1958.’ ” 

Mr. Speaker, this Commission, to be known as the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of Aviation Agencies, would be composed of 16 members—8& from the Con- 
gress appointed by the Vice President and the Speaker of the House on a bi- 
partisan basis, 4 from the executive branch of the Government and 4 from private 
life. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the introduction of this bill, I issued a state- 
ment to the press today which I incorporate at this point in my remarks: 

“Representative George Meader, Republican Michigan, asked Congress today 
for quick passage of a bill to ‘clean up the mess in the executive branch of the 
Government and the numerous and conflicting agencies controlling aviation.’ 

“In a speech prepared for delivery on the House floor, Meader declared : 

“‘T am not at all satisfied with the past record of predominance of the executive 
branch of the Government, and within the executive branch the predominance of 
the military departments in determining issues in the field of aviation.’ ” 

“Meader cited a special Budget Bureau report calling attention to 75 separate 
agencies, boards, commissions, and special consultants, ‘each,’ he said ‘with a 
hand in aviation policy matters.’ 

“He asserted the right of policymaking belongs with Congress. 

“On Monday Meader introduced a bill calling for establishment of a 16-man 
commission to reorganize aviation agencies. It would be composed of Members 
of Congress, representatives of the executive branch, and persons from private life. 

“The Michigan lawmaker said the jet age in air transport has brought with it 
a ‘multitude’ of problems, including high speeds, lack of suitable air navigation 
aids and control facilities, conflicting demands on the shrinking airspace, as well 
as lack of airports to handle heavy jet transports. 
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“He added : 

“ ‘Scores of agencies in the executive branch of the Government are studying 
those problems without apparent results and without clear-cut responsibilities, 
and with little or no coordination. 

“ ‘T hope we will not have to suffer some catastrophe, such as disastrous midair 
collisions with loss of life, before we awake to the fact that we in Government are 
way behind technological advances in the field of rapid air transport.’” 

Mr. Speaker, many may remember that I was instrumental in urging the Legal 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the House Committee on Government 
Operations to undertake an investigation of the Federal airport-aid program. 
That committee under the chairmanship of the Honorable Robert H. Mollohan, 
of West Virginia, has undertaken that investigation. 

The committee has not commenced public hearings, but I am informed by the 
staff that their preliminary investigation has progressed to the point that public 
hearings may conimence in a couple of weeks. 

The bill which I have introduced, which would create a commission to study 
executive agencies across the board dealing in the field of aviation, in my judg- 
ment, is not in conflict with the investigation of the Mollohan committee, of which 
I have the honor to be the ranking minority member. In fact, it is my hope that 
since this bill was referred to the Committee on Government Operations, it will 
be referred to the subcommittee of which Mr. Mollohan is chairman, the Legal 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee. Thus the hearings which the committee 
proposes to hold in the investigation of the Federal airport-aid program may also 
be convenient for considering H. R. 11065, at the same time the bill is not confined 
to the Federal airport-aid program. 

Mr. Speaker, my interest in aviation problems was stimulated a year ago when 
a controversy arose between two airports in the neighborhood of Detroit. I refer 
to the Willow Run Airport, which is owned by the University of Michigan, in my 
congressional district, and the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, some 6 air miles 
away, near Romulus, Mich. That controversy has been a hot one since March of 
last year and is still far from being resolved. 

Just recently the Detroit Economic Club had both sides of this controversy aired 
in a luncheon meeting of the club in Detroit and recently the Detroit Board of 
Commerce published in its weekly organ the Detroiter, on April 16, 1956, a very 
well-written article by William A. Mara, who is head of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce aviation committee, and an official of the Bendix Corp. 

At this point I include Mr. Mara’s article in my remarks: 


“Wuico SHouLtD BE Detrort’s MAsgor AIRPORT? 


“‘( Epitor’s Notge.—Here is the complete text of William A. Mara’s speech before 
the Economic Club recently. He is chairman of your board’s aviation committee.) 

“If Detroit is to avoid becoming a whistle-stop town in a jet age, our public 
officials will have to do a sudden right-about-face and show much more wisdom 
in their airport planning. And if the taxpayer is to escape a terrible licking by 
having 30 million of his tax dollars spent foolishly, these same public officials will 
have to substitute reason for the confusion which has been their trademark in 
dealing with our airport problems. 

“I want to make it clear at the outset that the board of commerce is concerned 
first with Detroit travelers and shippers, and not necessarily with the airlines. 
In fact, by design, there have never been any airline people on our aviation com- 
mittee. Therefore, if we seem to agree with the airlines’ viewpoint, it is because 
we believe that that viewpoint will result in better service for the public and will 
make the most economical use of the taxpayer’s dollar. 

“The subject assigned to today’s talk is perhaps the best illustration of the 
confusion which surrounds the Detroit airport problem. The subject is ‘Which 
Should Be Detroit’s Major Airport? Mr. Richards and some of our other 
thoughtless officials are guilty of horse-and-buggy thinking when they call Wayne 
our major airport and relegate the northeast site to a subordinate role. 

“They just aren’t facing facts. The facts are that no one airport can prop- 
erly serve the needs of the Detroit metropolitan area. To do this we need at 
least two major airports and, most of all, we need to acquire land for the con- 
struction of the northeast site before this land is built up and we are forced 
north = Pontiac. The northeast airport is needed to balance our west side 
airports. 

“Everyone will agree that in order to save the travelers time, an airport should 
be located as centrally as possible. With central location in mind, I call your 
attention to the chart drawn from information furnished by the Detroit Metro- 
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politan Area Regional Planning Commission. On this chart circles ranging from 
5 to 124% miles have been drawn around both the Northeast and Wayne County 
sites. They show in simple arithmetic that northeast is closer to almost four 
times as many people as Wayne—2,200,000 to 600,000. 

“Shown also is the fact that Willow Run and Wayne can serve the west and 
southwest sides of our metropolitan area, but by reason of off-center location, 
can never properly serve the entire area, A series of recent articles by Jean 
Pearson, of the Detroit Free Press, have dealt thoroughly and intelligently with 
our airport situation. From these articles you can get the facts in detail on 
all phases of the problem. 

“Because Wayne and Willow Run are so close together, and because from a 
trafiic-control standpoint they are actually operated as one airport, the board of 
commerce does not agree with the city and county position that the airlines 
should be moved from Willow Run to Wayne. In our opinion, this move would 
not produce enough additional traffic to pay the staggering cost of $28 million or 
$30 million to complete Wayne as a major airline airport. Practical considera- 
tions demand that these funds be spent for the development of the Northeast 
airport. 

“Recently our public officials have put on a performance which is apparently 
dictated more by hysteria than reason. In spite of the fact that the council 
approved and ordered condemnation of the Northeast site in 1954, no determined 
drive has been made to press this suit to successful conclusion. Failing to sell 
the airlines on moving to Wayne as a good business proposition, they have tried 
to force them there by the threat of transferring Navy, National Guard, and Air 
Force operations to Willow Run in spite of a millitary investment at present 
of more than $7 million in Wayne Airport. The airlines are fighting this move 
and Navy and National Guard officers have expressed their opposition. There 
are perhaps two reasons for the illogical and apparently senseless position which 
our city and county officials are taking. One is that so much money has already 
been spent and is planned to be spent on the Wayne County Airport that they are 
willing to throw in an additional $30 million to rescue it. The other reason is 
a compelling one, but is more difficult to understand unless one has lived with 
this problem. It is that Wayne Airport is the brain child of LeRoy Smith, our 
county highway engineer, who is considered by many to be the most able poli- 
tician in these parts. 

“When he began Wayne Airport years ago, some called it Smith’s folly, 
because of its off-center location, far southwest of the city of that time. This 
rankled the old gentleman and made him more and more determined to force 
the adoption of this location as Detroit’s major airport. It has become an obses- 
sion with him and I am sure he views this airport as his monument. At any 
rate, he has been eminently successful in blocking all other attempts to solve our 
airport problem. He maintains John P. McElroy, a registered lobbyist and his 
assistant, as a member of the State aviation commission at Lansing. It is 
McElroy’s job to get funds for Wayne Airport and kill funds for any airport 
which threatens Wayne. Mr. McElroy does not operate for the common good 
but only for what Mr. Smith considers to be good. Mr. Smith is also the brains 
who plans all the present airport campaign moves. He thinks up the words 
which Mr. Richards uses, and Mr. Smith has used Mr. Richards in the past to 
block airport progress. Mr. Smith works effectively in the background, where 
he pulls the strings which move the actors about the stage. 

“I have tried earnestly to work with Mr. Smith on various airport projects. I 
invited him to be present at meetings of the board of commerce aviation com- 
mittee. In one of my last conversations with him I asked him, in the presence 
of the committee, if he would support and work for the Northeast Airport. He 
replied definitely that he would not do so until such time as Wayne County Airport 
had been completed and the airlines had moved there. 

“Mayor Cobo can straighten out the Detroit airport mess if he decides to do so. 
He can cope with Mr. LeRoy Smith successfully if he chooses. In my opinion, 
Mr. Cobo has been our most able mayor. He is a dedicated man and his integrity 
is unquestioned. He has named a Detroit Aviation Commission with capable 
men like Packer, Reese, Boyer, Joy, Carroll, and Burnett who understand our 
aviation problems. They want to see Northeast developed, and have so recom- 
mended, but the mayor, instead, seems to listen to LeRoy Smith who wants 
another $30 million to fully develop his Wayne County monument. 

“We urge the mayor to listen to his aviation commission instead of to Mr. 
Smith. The mayor has the whip hand because Detroit pays the bulk of Wayne 
County’s taxes. He can force the successful completion of Northeast and save 
taxpayers $30 million if he will assume the leadership of which he is so capable. 
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“In 1960, 3,100,000 air travelers will arrive and depart in the Detroit metro- 
politan area. That is 1 million more than we have today. We need two airports 
to do this job. 

“A determined mayor and a determined citizenry can take us out of the 
whistlestop category and give us the jet-age airports to which our town is 
entitled.” 

Mr. Speaker, I only wish to add with reference to the controversy between 
those two airports in the Detroit area that I am convinced that it does not make 
sense to spend 30 to 33 million dollars to develop Wayne Major Airport, which is in 
the same traffic pattern as an existing airport, Willow Run, as Mr. Mara points 
out in his article, there is a need for a second airport in the Detroit area but in a 
different traffic pattern and serving a different center of population. 

Unfortunately the chart which is a part of the article cannot, under the rules 
for printing the Congressional Record, be incorporated in the Record. But 
suffice it to say that in addition to the narrative material of the article the 
chart shows that the Northeast Airport, which is advocated by experts in 
aviation in the Detroit community, would serve a far greater center of population 
than the Detroit Wayne Major Airport, and the Detroit Wayne Major Airport 
being so close to an existing airport in Detroit, Willow Run, will simply duplicate 
facilities already existing. This is an inordinate waste of funds. 

So much for the airport aid problem which will be considered by the Mollohan 
committee. 

I wish to return to the broader aviation problems. These include air naviga- 
tion facilities, the control of airways, completion for airspace, the relationship 
between military and civilian aviation; the relationship between the Federal 
Government and State and municipal governments in aviation; and the relation- 
ship between the Federal Government and foreign governments and international 
organizations with respect to aviation. 

I assert that the handling of the problems in the field of aviation are in a 
state of utter confusion. I insert at this point in the Record in support of my 
assertion a circular of the Air Transport Association dated March 27, 1956: 


Arr TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1956. 

Operations memorandum No. 56-52. 

Subject : Chart of simplified research and development structure and coordinating 
organizations involved in the common system of air navigation and traffic 
control. 

To: Conference members. 


Attached is a copy of an organizational chart showing lines of authority and 
coordination by the groups of industry and the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The heading on the chart states that this is a simplified chart. This 
is a factual statement and is not intended to be facetious. 

This diagram was prepared by a branch of the Government and was used in 
top-level discussions. Note this diagram does not include the legislative branch 
of the Government, nor are all of the agencies of the executive branch shown. 

As stated in the recently issued Harding committee report, there are 75 
committees, subcommittees, and groups of the Government and/or industry 
directing their attention to aviation facilities within the executive branch of 
the Government. Industry is represented or participates, to varying degrees, 
in approximaely 40—45 of these committees. 

This chart is furnished primarily for information, although it has been 
observed that there are scores of people in the airline industry who think 
of that portion of the Government having to do with the industry in terms of 
1-2 persons. Also there is quite an apparent lack of appreciation that both 
the executive and legislative branches of our Government have independent 
responsibilities and that most programs require concerted action on the part 
of both these branches of the Government. 

Mitton W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and Engineering. 


Unfortunately because of the restriction on printing charts in the Congressional 
Record it will not be possible for me to insert in the Record the chart attached 
to the circular. 

The chart is headed: “Simplified Research and Development Structure and 
Coordinating Organizations Involved in a Common System of Air Navigation 
and Traffic Control.” I submit that anyone who looks at that chart and the 
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numerous agencies on it and the lines of communication between them will see 
that probably there is no more mixed-up set of agencies dealing with problems 
in any field of activity in the Federal Government. Here is bureaucracy, redtape, 
and confusion gone wild. I submit that a look at that chart itself supports 
the proposition that there is duplication, conflict, and lack of coordination in 
the agencies of the Federal Government having to do with the field of avia- 
tion. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, there is an excellent article dealing with problems of 
aviation and its future development in the New York Sunday Times of April 29, 
1956. I incorporate that article by Mr. Richard Witkin entitled “Jet Age Plan- 
ning Worries Airlines” at this point in my remarks: 


“Jet AGE PLANNING WorrIEs AIRLINES—600-MILES-PER-HouR CRAFT CREATING 
PROBLEMS OF NOISE, TRAFFIC CONTROL, AND FACILITIES 


“(By Richard Witkin) 


“Going the rounds of the aviation industry is a Government document 
that, isolated from other data, might terrify the bank and insurance executives 
who have arranged financing for $1,100,000,000 worth of jet airliner purchases. 

“The very title of the document, drawn up by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, is disconcerting. It reads: ‘CAA Jet Age Planning, the 100 Problems.” 

“The figure 100 is a minimum. The man assigned to compile the list cut it off 
there for fear he would never be able to stop. The list contains, alongside such 
obvious items as jet-engine noise and the question of runway length and strength, 
a multitude of difficulties unsuspected by any but the experts. 

“For instance, a conventional altimeter—the gage that tells a pilot how high 
he is—loses its accuracy at altitudes where 600-mile-an-hour airliners will fly. 
Piston-engine airways are stacked vertically at 1,000-foot intervals. The spread 
will have to be much greater at the rarefied jet altitudes unless better altimeters 
can be perfected. 

“EVEN RADAR AFFECTED 


“Consider radar. Piston-engine airliners, picked up by radar, bounce back 
a strong signal that forms a bright blip—a small, luminous streak—on the dark 
radar scope. The main impetus for the strong return signal comes from the 
thrashing of the propellers. Propellerless jets will require more powerful radar 
transmitters. 

“The difficulties are seemingly endless. Will the harmonics of jet noise shatter 
the huge picture windows that have become fashionable at modern air terminals? 
What is the best machine for clearing runways of pebbles and dirt that could 
chew up a jet engine’s insides? How steep a descent from extreme jet altitudes 
will passengers be able to tolerate? 

“Britain devised workable solutions for many operational problems when it 
put its fleet of Comet I’s in service. Of course, the tragedies that later sus- 
pended the Comet operations testify that British planning left something to be 
desired. Yet even if the Comet I had been a success—and it missed by only a 
small though catastrophic margin—this country could not get by with a duplica- 
tion of British methods. There are several reasons. 

“The American jets slated to start commercial service by early 1959—the 
Douglas DC-8 and the Boeing 707—are much larger and faster than the Comet L 
They will carry three times as many passengers. The general run of aerial 
traffic in which the American jets will operate will be congested. The traffic 
the Comets had to contend with was light by comparison. By the early 1960's 
there will be dozens of American jets streaming into and out of major terminals. 
Comet I production was halted while still a trickle. 

“The almost overwhelming tasks confronting the American aviation industry 
will strain both its technical ingenuity and its financial resources, which include 
whatever funds the taxpayer will make available in governmental budgets. 

“Many of the problems—most glaringly traffic control—are not peculiar to the 
jet but already are plaguing the industry. Jets will vastly complicate traffic con- 
trol, however. 

“Another complication will call for collaboration with other governments. It 
will be vital to achieve international standardization of many cperational jet 
procedures and much equipment. Otherwise international carriers would be 
compelled to install several navigational systems in their planes to perform the 
same function in different countries. The extra equipment would be costly and 
would slice into passenger or cargo capacity. 
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“THREE CATEGORIES OF TROUBLE 


“Most of the difficulties the industry faces divided into three categories : Noise, 
traffic control, and airport facilities. 

“In the public mind, noise has been the prime concern from the moment the 
industry raised the specter of jet airliners operating near homes and offices. 
Experimental work on a suitable noise suppressor has not yet been completed. 
But tests to date have been successful enough to warrant statements from the 
manufacturers that their planes will be no noisier—perhaps less noisy—than 
piston-engine planes. 

“Piping down to piston-engine raucousness is not going to mollify those who 
feel that even pistons rate banishment to outlying provinces. But there is little 
doubt that municipal authorities will accept.the jet airliner at existing airports 
if piston-engine noise levels are achieved. 

“Other things being equal, jet planes have some decided advantages over 
piston planes when it comes to minimizing the impact on the public nervous 
system. Once jets are off the ground, their speed and climbing ability carry 
them out of earshot a good deal more quickly than current planes. 

“Taming the noise of jet engines during ground run-up is technically much 
simpler than during takeoff, of course. In designing an in-flight suppressor 
(the most promising is a corrugated nozzle for the tailpipe), engineers must make 
sure it does not absorb too much engine power or overburden the plane with its 
weight and wind resistance. 


“EARS MUST BE PROTECTED 


“For ground testing, loss of engine power, and size of suppressor are techni- 
cally not soimportant. If need be, the boisterous exhaust can be—and sometimes 
is—piped through a soundproofing chamber bigger than the plane. 

“Unmuffled jet roar, sometimes necessary in ground tests, can damage the 
hearing of ground crewmen nearby. Mechanics probably will have to be equipped 
with protective devices for their ears. On the other hand, an Air Force study 
shows there is no danger of hearing loss or other physical injury to people living 
off the airport, whatever their psychological reactions. 

“The most imposing of all the industry’s tasks is undoubtedly the moderniza- 
tion of the already archaic traffic-control system. The task is so imposing that 
the first jet fleets almost certainly will be controlled by nothing better than the 
current basic system jogged by heavy infusions of interim gadgetry. 

“It is widely believed that what is needed in the long run is a fully automatic 
system in which electronic brains will calculate traffic patterns and transmit 
instruction signals to dozens of cockpits. Such a system is quite a few years 
away. 

“To appreciate the added difficulties that will be encountered in handling jet 
traffic, it is necessary to understand how the traffic-control system works—or 
muddles through—today. In good weather, there is a minimum of control from 
the ground. That is, ground stations do not tell a pilot what altitude to fly 
or when to let down for a landing. He simply flies in accord with visual flight 
rules. 

“EYESIGHT RULES 


“Visual rules require that planes flying the airways, which are marked out by 
the CAA, maintain odd-numbered altitudes (7,000 feet, 9,000 feet, etc.) going 
north or east and even altitudes going south or west. Pilots must rely on their 
eyesight to keep from colliding with other planes. There are comparable rules 
for ofi-airways flights. 

“When instrument weather moves into an area, ground controllers go to work. 
Every plane then is required to file a “flight plan” with traffic-control authorities. 
Planes are assigned specific altitudes and told when to take off. 

“Since pilots plowing through an overcast cannot see other traffic, safety 
dictates that planes be dispatched at regulated time or distance intervals if 
they are to share a particular altitude. The rules call for a minimum separation 
of 10 minutes, unless the area is monitored by radar. Ten minutes in a 360- 
miles-an-hour DC-—7 is 60 miles. 

“If the 60-mile safety margin is threatened because a DC-7 is overtaking a 
slower DC-4 ground control finds out from position reports radioed from the 
planes. In that case, the DC~7 is ordered to circle for a time over a radio beacon 
or is assigned a new altitude. 
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“In areas where controllers can ‘see’ the planes on radar, the rules permit 
narrowing the separation of traffic to as little as 5 miles. Controllers can advise 
the pilots what headings to fly and watch the planes’ blips on the radar scope 
to make sure they comply. With the breathtaking increase in traffic putting 
more and more of a premium on airspace, radar has saved an overloaded system 
from virtual collapse. 

“HUMAN LIMITATIONS 


“But radar is no panacea. Human brains must absorb the radar information 
and base traffic instructions upon it. There is a limit on how many blips a 
single brain can safely juggle. 

“What are the basic defects in the traffic system? Both the scheduled airlines 
and the military which have jointly led the campaign to overhaul the existing 
setup, start from the premise that visual flight rules need sweeping revision. 
They insist that for most operations pilot vision no longer is an adequate safe- 
guard against collision, even in a cloudless sky. 

“It should be emphasized that the airline-military approach to the problem 
is loudly challenged by the private pilots, represented by the Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association. The association fears that the airline-military cam- 
paign aims at running the private pilots out of the skies or at least relegating 
them to the ‘sticks.’ 

“The airlines have buttressed their case with a survey on the midair collision 
hazard conducted by their trade group, the Air Transport Association. ‘The 
survey produced the statistic that airliners in this country are involved in four 
near collisions every day, most of them in clear weather. 

“The Air Force has reported equally alarming conditions. While some observ- 
ers sympathetic to the airline-military point of view feel that the survey’s defi- 
nition of a near miss may be slightly loose, there appears little doubt that the 
incidence of near misses is dangerously high. 

“This will seem less surprising when it is realized that the head-on closure 
rate of two modern piston airliners is much faster than the speed of a revolver 
bullet. The closure rate will be far greater with two 600-mile-an-hour jets. 
The private fliers’ association, while conceding there is a collision problem, 
strongly distrusts the airline survey and bridles at the cures proposed. 


“RULE CHANGE DISPUTED 


“The airline-military view is that the logical answer to the near-miss hazard 
is to compel planes to follow bad-weather rules in good weather, at least in 
critical areas. To fly under bad-weather or instrument rules, a pilot must 
have an instrument proficiency rating. Also his plane must be equipped with 
a minimum of radio and navigation equipment—a minimum many private pilots 
cannot afford. 

“The private pilots have been assured there is no intention to relegate them 
to remote areas. They have been assured that adequate airspace will be set 
aside for visual private flying, even in such crowded areas as New York. 

“The private pilots’ association is not buying such assurances. It proposes 
as the answer to the near-miss hazard: 

“Speed limits in congested terminal areas. 

“Better cockpit visibility. 

“Round-the-clock, all-weather control only at the high altitudes where jets 
will normally cruise. 

“The pros and cons of the dispute are complex. In any case, the proposal to 
eurtail visual flight rules flying is somewhat academic at the moment. How- 
ever urgent the airlines and military officials might consider such curtailment 
for reasons of safety, economics, or national defense, the change cannot come 
overnight. 

“The outmoded traffic-control system lacks the capacity to handle the normal 
good-weather flow of traffic. It cannot even handle the lighter flow that seeks 
control when instrument weather moves in. 

“Today, when bad weather blankets a heavily congested area and makes 
instrument rules mandatory, one-third or more of scheduled airline flights must 
be canceled. Other flights are delayed an hour, 2 hours, sometimes more. This 
slowdown is irritating enough as an occasional phenomenon ; it would be ruinous 
as a permenant condition. .The reasons for the incapacity of the system are 
many. 
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“PRESENT CONTROL CUMBERSOME 


“Along a 250-mile route at 1 particular altitude there is room for only 4 DC—7’s 
if 10-minute separation is required. Given complete coverage with present 
radar, and thereby enabled to narrow separation to 5 miles, controllers still 
could not handle today’s traffic volume. Jet-age traffic would overwhelm them. 

“There are insufficient communications channels between controllers and 
pilots. Devices to give constant and positive identification to each radar blip 
still have to be perfected. The system for relaying data from one controller 
to another as planes move from zone to zone dates back almost to the time of 
the mah-jongg craze. The reference comes to mind because the system in opera- 
tion bears some resemblance to that parlor pastime. 

“Data on each flight—altitude, route, estimated arrival time, etc.—must be 
scribbled on rectangular strips mounted in aluminum holders. The strips are 
posted on top of one another on a slanted board. Controllers have a hectic time 
shuffling holders and relaying information to each other, to pilots, and to airline 
operations shacks over a mass of wires plugged into walls, ceiling, and floor. 
The system is crying for automation. 

“At present the CAA is evaluating an electronic brain that automatically 
transcribes data onto the strips by use of punched cards. 

“The extra speed of jet airliners (600 instead of 360 miles an hour) will 
mean less time to waste in clerical chores and waiting for a chance to get in 
touch with a pilot over a party-line radio channel. 

“Because jet airliners will intrude into regions above 30,000 feet, hitherto 
reserved for the military, the interweaving of military and civilian traffic will 
become exceedingly involved. 

“Finally the gluttonous fuel consumption of jets will mean a limit on stacking 
planes over an airport whlie they await their turn to land. 

“On average, jet airliners will carry enough fuel to ‘hold’ for an hour or so 
over destination before heading for an alternate airport. This is nothing like 
the holding endurance of piston planes. Figures on fuel consumption show why. 
A DC-6B requires only 1,420 pounds of fuel to hold for an hour at 10,000 feet. 
A DC-8 jet will require 9,000 pounds for an hour at 15,000. 

“The profit margin in jet operations will not tolerate habitual waste of 9,000- 
pound fuel loads. Nor will it tolerate chronic diversions to alternate airports 
with the airline then responsible for hotel bills or refunds (or both) for 100 
to 140 passengers at a clip. Triffic contro] will have to weave jets through the 
skies to prompt landings on a good majority of occasions. 

“Another point: Traffic control must control right up to the parking gate 
where passengers board and debark. Quick clearance of runways to enable a 
second plane to land, avoidance of taxi-strip congestion, smooth access to an 
adequate number of passenger gates, all must figure in the equation if the 
system is to cope with predictd traffic volumes. 

“The Government, at long last, is pulling together and accelerating many 
rambling efforts to help traffic control catch up with the growth of air traffic. 
The efforts have rambled not for lack of specialists who knew what was needed 
but for lack of leadership and congressional funds. 


“REVOLUTION NOT HERE 


“Tt is not expetced that a revolution will have been brought about by the time 
the first jet fleets start operating commercially. But some major reforms should 
have been accomplished. There will be many more radar installations, more con- 
trollers, more navigation aids, more communications channels—quantitative 
advances. 

“There should be some qualitative changes, too. But radical transformation 
of the traffic-control system is a long-range project that will not gather real 
momentum until sometime after the jet airliners have been introduced. The 
directions of research and development are well defined, however. They forecast 
the shape of the eventual traffic-control system, though the exact contours may 
be affected by how successful the private pilots are in resisting clear-weather 
control. 

“Great effort is being expended on improving radar. The newest installations 
are equipped with moving target indicators that filter out confusing stationary 
targets, such as buildings and towers. Another improvement prevents rain and 
other precipitation from cluttering the scope. 
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“A device called a transponder, situated in the plane, holds great promise of 
increasing return radar signals from jets. It transmits a strong signal in answer 
to the radar signal sent from the ground. In addition, its reply can be coded— 
can transmit double blips, colored blips, blips with special symbols. Coded replies 
could identify the flight or its altitude. Interference between radio frequencies 
is impeding progress on the device, however. 

“Parallel research is aimed at producing devices that will enlarge blips and 
display them so that controllers can easily keep track of them, Another high- 
priority project is development of a proximity warning device that will alert a 
pilot if he is on a collision course with another plane. 

“In the long run, electronic calculators will keep track of the radar blips, 
calculate the best course for each plane to fly and transmit instructions to the 
planes. 

“PILOTS TO BE MONITORS 


“The instructions will not even have to filter through the pilot. They will go 
directly to an automatic pilot. The human crewman will merely monitor the 
operation and be ready to take over in case of a malfunction. Machines will 
transfer flight data not only from ground to air, but between controllers, and 
from control center to control center. 

“A good deal of automatic equipment for traffic control already is in the devel- 
opment and evaluating stage. SAGE (standing for semiautomatic ground en- 
vironment), the air-defense system that coordinates the radar search for enemy 
planes and plots courses for interceptors, probably will play an important role 
in traffic control. A Government team is studying what features of SAGE can 
be adapted. 

“The needs are so complex that it may be a decade or more before automation 
really takes hold as a traffic controller. It won’t be enough for some enterprising 
automation concern to design an electronic thinker and then go around peddling it. 

“Each device or facility for navigation, communication, or airport operation in 
the jet age must be considered in relation to the rest of the system. Scientists 
these days are always talking about the ‘systems’ approach. In aviation, Presi- 
dent Hisenhower has appointed a special assistant—Edward P. Curtis, a former 
Air Force general—to study the Nation’s overall aeronautical requirements for 
the next 20 years. 

“Mr. Curtis, operating from an office at the White House, will come up with 
a comprehensive long-range system blueprint within the next year or year and 
a half. This plan will have great bearing on what types of electronic brain will 
control traffic, what new departures in communications should be used, what 
the standard airport layout should be. 

“Airport construction is a subject that generates a good deal of controversy 
when jet-age problems are discussed. At a jet-age symposium in Washington 
early this year, a high point in plain talking came when a slim, earnest individual 
asked for the floor and identified himself as the mayor of Atlanta, William B. 
Hartsfield. 

“The audience of aviation specialists was not too startled to catch a mayor in 
their midst since mayors are notoriously sensitive to the noise problem. But 
Mr. Hartsfield had other things on his mind: Airports, and who was to pay for 
them. 

“The stimulus for Mr. Hartsfield’s comments was the impression that had got 
about that jet airliners would require lengthening of runways at most of the 
Nation’s major airports. The mayor said somewhat heatedly that he wished 
the manufacturers would consider the capacity of cities to float new bond issues. 

“Ror 15 years,’ he said, ‘we have been madly raising funds, lengthening run- 
ways, and enlarging airports to keep up with the growth of aviation.’ He sug- 
gested it was time this stopped. It was time aircraft manufacturers designed 
their products to fit existing runways. Land for airport extension was becoming 
harder and more expensive to get. And runways at $1 million a thousand feet, 
had to compete with schools and highways for the taxpayer’s dollar. 

“Since Mayor Hartsfield’s oration, the manufacturers and some of the airlines 
have been making a determined effort to allay the concern of municipal authorities. 
The nub of their argument is that-there will have to be very little lengthening 
of runways. 

“The misunderstanding—if such it is—stems from the original announcement 
of the two manufacturers about runway requirements. They said their jets 
would need, for top-load takeoffs on a standard-temperature (59° F.) day, about 
9,000 feet. Current regulations require minimum runway length to be increased 
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by one-half of 1 percent for each degree the mean temperature of the hottest 
month exceeds 59°. An 80° hottest-month figure would require a 10-percent, 
or 900-foot, increase. 

“Runway length must be increased another 7 percent for every 1,000 feet 
above sea level, and 20 percent more for each degree of uneven grade. It appeared 
therefore that the average jet runway would have to be at least 10,000 feet. 
There are only 3 that long in the entire country, and 1 is at Denver, where 
the 5,000-foot altitude would add several thousand feet to the minimum re- 
quirements. The other two are at Boston and St. Louis. 

“How do the manufacturers nullify the implications of all this figuring? 
They reason this way: 

“The public and its municipal spokesmen have been misled by reference to 
‘top-load’ takeoffs. There will be few occasions when jets will have to carry 
capacity fuel loads, since few routes will extend over the planes’ maximum 
range. Certainly domestic trips will not require capacity loads. And cities 
such as Atlanta will not be running top-range flights to Paris. 


“SKEPTICAL VIEWS GIVEN 


“The manufacturers’ arguments are somewhat reassuring. But they have 
far from dispelled the doubts. The skeptics suggest that the performance 
of the production planes may deviate, on the minus side, from the paper calcula- 
tions. It is still not certain how much performance will be sacrificed in the 
use of noise suppressors. And some insiders who remember how aviation has 
outpaced all predictions have a hunch that top-load takeoffs will be desired more 
often than the manufacturers think. 

“Jets flying against prevailing headwinds from Europe to the United States 
will have heavy fuel requirements, for instance. And who is to say that Atlanta 
will not wish to schedule flights to Paris in 10 years? Or that a proliferation 
of polar routes will not increase the number of occasions when top-load take- 
offs will be desired? 

“Airport operators, and the airlines that will use their facilities, have a lot of 
other things to think about: 

“Runway strength requirements. 

“Flush lighting on the center of the runway to facilitate all-weather operations. 

“High-speed turnoffs to clear a landing plane off the runway as quickly as 
possible. 

“Bypass strips to enable jets, which need no engine runups, to taxi past piston 
planes, which do. 

“Facilities to process passenger loads habitually exceeding 100 for each jet 
airliner. 

“Improved baggage-handling facilities. 

“Underground fuel tanks topped by hydrants to refuel planes that would use 
the contents of several conventional fuel trucks. 


“AIRLINES AWARE OF TASK 


“A few months ago an airline president, somewhat shaken by the experience 
of ordering a fleet of jet planes costing $6 million each, is reported to have said 
in a tone of strained jocularity : 

“We are buying airplanes that haven’t yet been fully designed, with millions 
of dollars we don’t have, and we’re going to operate them off airports that are 
too small in an air-traffic control that is too slow, and we must fill them with 
more passengers than we’ve ever carried before.’ 

“At the time, if the element of hyperbole was discounted, there was a lot 
to what he said. There still is, though some of the gloomier aspects of the assess- 
ment have brightened in the interval. 

“What must be most heartening to the airline president in question is the 
gathering evidence that aviation leaders of all stripes realize the size of the 
workload ahead of them. 


“The first jet operations are almost 3 years off. The industry already is 
putting in overtime weeks getting ready.” 

I might, before I go further, mention the work of the Harding committee. 
The Harding committee was a group appointed a year ago by the Bureau of 
the Budget to study agencies dealing with the field of aviation in the executive 
branch of the Government. Last December that committee submitted a report 
to the Bureau of the Budget and asserted that there were over 75 committees, sub- 
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committees, and special working groups concerned with aviation facilities 
matters. 

The Harding report did not criticize the number of these agencies; it called 
attention to the difficulty in the proper coordination of their activities. 

The Harding committee concluded that aviation would suffer in the future 
unless steps were taken promptly to study existing agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government having responsibilities in the field of aviation. 

It concluded also that some top-level study and master plan was required to 
provide a basis upon which “to build a comprehensive legislative and fiscal pro- 
gram for aviation facilities development.” 

The Harding report recommended that the study be conducted by an individual 
of national reputation to work with existing departments and agencies in the 
executive branch of the Government backed by Presidential authority. As a 
result of this recommendation, Mr. Edward T. Curtis of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
has been appointed special Presidential assistant on aviation facilities matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in the Harding report conclusion that a study of execu- 
tive agencies and their proper relationship with each other is urgently needed. 
Where I disagree with the Harding report is that this study should be made by 
a single individual and completely within the confines of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Under that program the executive agencies will debate and compromise among 
themselves and eventually some kind of proposition will probably be submitted 
to the Congress. It is my belief that a problem of this magnitude deserves the 
attention of the Congress, that the Congress should participate in the study and 
in the formulation of the policies which would flow from the study. 

Equally important, in my view, are the interests of the various segments of 
our national economy in the aviation field. I speak of trade associations for 
scheduled airlines, like the American Transport Association, trade associations 
for private flying, manufacturers of aircraft and aircraft equipment, and the 
owners of public airports, the cities, States, and the general public. 

Mr. Speaker, the only way in which all elements of our economy, not only the 
Government, not only the executive branch of the Government and the Congress, 
but private business and the general public can jointly participate in this study 
so urgently needed is through the formation of a commission such as I have 
suggested. 

Mr. Speaker, through my interest in the controversy between the two airports 
in the Detroit area and because of my experience in being submitted to what 
I regard as an example of bureaucratic tyranny in the handling of decisions in 
this field by an executive agency, I have made quite a study of the activities of 
the Air Coordinating Committee. 

That Committee was created by BExecutive Order 9781 signed by President 
Truman on September 19, 1946. 

The text of that Executive order is as follows: 

“A, Executive Order 9781 establishing the Air Coordinating Committee: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United States, 
and in order to provide for the fullest development and coordination of the avia- 
tion policies and activities of the Federal agencies, and in the interest of the 
internal management of the Government, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

“1. (a) There is hereby established the Air Coordinating Committee (herein- 
after referred to as the Committee) which shall have as members one represerta- 
tive from each of the following-named agencies (hereinafter referred to as the 
participating agencies) : the State, War, Post Office, Navy, and Commerce Depart- 
ments, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. The members shall be designated by 
the respective heads of the participating agencies. The President shall name one 
of the members as the Chairman of the Committee. The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall designate a representative of the Bureau as a nonvoting mem- 
ber of the Committee. (For amendment of this paragraph, see appendix E, p. 21.) 

““(b) Each officer or body authorized under subparagraph 1 (a) hereof to desig- 
nate a member of the Committee shall also designate one or more alternate mem- 
bers as may be necessary. 

“(e) The Committee shall establish procedures to provide for participation in 
voting by a representative of any agency not named in subparagraph 1 (a) hereof 
in connection with such aviation matters as are of substantial interest to that 
agency. 

“2. The Committee shall examine aviation problems and developments affecting 
more than one participating agency; develop and recommend integrated policies 
to be carried out and actions to be taken by the participating agencies or by any 
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other Government agency charged with responsibility in the aviation field; and, 
to the extent permitted by law, coordinate the aviation activities of such agencies 
except activities relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial functions. 

“3. The Committee shall consult with Federal interagency boards and com- 
mittees concerned in any manner with aviation activities; and consult with 
the representatives of the United States to the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization or to the permanent successor thereof and recommend 
to the Department of State general policy directives and instructions for the 
guidance of the said representatives. 

“4. The Committee, after obtaining the views of the head of each agency con- 
cerned, shall submit to the President, together with the said views, (a) such 
of the Committee’s recommendations on aviation policies as require the atten- 
tion of the President by reason of their character er importance, (b) those im- 
portant aviation questions the disposition of which is prevented by the inability 
of the agencies concerned to agree, (c) an annual report of the Committee’s ac- 
tivities during each calendar year, to be submitted not later than January 31 
of the next succeeding year, and (d) such interim reports as may be necessary 
or desirable. 

“5. The heads of the participating agencies shall cause their respective 
agencies to use the facilities of the Committee in all appropriate circumstances 
and, consonant with law, to provide the Committee with such personnel assistance 
as may be necessary. 

“Harry 8S. TRUMAN. 

“THE WHITE House, September 19, 1946.” 


The order has been amended from time to time, mainly to add members from 
additional executive agencies. The most recent amendment is Executive Order 
10655, dated January 28, 1956. 

The Air Coordinating Committee’s decisions, when unanimous, bind the entire 
executive branch of the Government. 

See what that means? Here is an agency not recognized by the Congress, not 
created by statute, delegated no legislative or administrative authority by the 
Congress, but created solely by Presidential order, yet, wher it makes a decision 
it binds all of the agencies to whom Congress has delegated authority. 

Let me illustrate how that operates. We have the Federal Airport Aid Act. 
In that act we delegated to the Secretary of Commerce the right to help create 
& proper airport pattern in the United States, subject to certain definite cri- 
teria which are set forth in the statute. But the airport use panel of the Air 
Coordinating Committee held hearings last June, almost a year ago, in the city 
of Detroit and came out with a conclusion that Detroit Wayne Major Airport 
should be a commercial terminal and that military operations should be con- 
centrated at Willow Run. 

You ask, What does that have to do with airport aid? It has this to do with 
it: Willow Run Airport asked the Civil Aeronautics Administration for a modest 
$86,500 for certain improvements on that airport out of the current fiscal year’s 
allotment. The management of the rival airport at Detroit Wayne Major asked 
for $1,300,000. In addition their representatives came to Washington, saw the 
officials of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and said: Do not give 1 penny 
to the Willow Run Airport because the airport use panel has made a decision 
that it should be developed not as a commercial airport but as a military airport, 
therefore it should have no airport aid funds. 

The result was that Willow Run did not get any money while Wayne Major 
on the other hand, got almost all it asked for. There you see the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee, with no authority from Congress, has usurped the power of the 
Department of Commerce where Congress specifically vested the authority 
under definite standards to decide upon the allocation of airport aid funds. 

There are levels upon levels of executive agencies conflicting with each other 
in the field of aviation, and unless we do something about it we are going to find 
that technology has advanced, and Government has fallen behind. It may take 
some spectacular catastrophe, like a midair collision, to arouse the American 
people and the Congress to the fact that there must be a reorganization and a re- 
alinement of our agencies making decisions in the field of aviation, so that we 
may have prompt and intelligent resolution of aviation problems and rapid 
pro’ress in aviation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Air Coordinating Committee, without any statutory recog- 
nition, as I have said, has in practice been dominated by the military. On the 
airport-use panel which considered the problem in the Detroit area there were 
4 representatives of the military and 2 civilians; a representative from the 
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Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Department of Defense, being four, and 
only two civilian representatives from the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board, for a six-member panel. 

Mr. Speaker, no one wants to deny the military all they need for the proper de- 
fense of this country, but under our basic principle of civilian control the military 
should not be the final arbiters on decisions where there is a conflict between 
civilian and military needs. 

It is my judgment that the Air Coordinating Committee, being dominated as it 
is by the military, has neglected to give proper attention to the future of civil 
aviation. In the long run, our defense rests upon the health of our national 
economy equally as much as upon our excellence in military establishments 
and the weapons of war. 

I hope that the Committee on Government Operations will take prompt action 
on this legislation and that it will receive the enthusiastic support of the leader- 
ship of the House on both sides of the aisle, and that before this Congress ad- 
journs this step in the direction of promoting the interests of aviation can be 
taken. If no action is taken in this session of the Congress, a year will have 
been lost in commencing this all-important study, or we will have abandoned 
the study to the executive branch of the Government where policies will be 
worked out without congressional participation. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. O., July 17, 1956. 
Memorandum 
To: Mr. Eastman, Office of Representative George Meader. 
From: Carl L. Junge, Special Assistant to Assistant Secretary, Public Land 
Management. 


Your telephone inquiry received this morning is herewith partially answered. 

Question 1. Please find mimeographed copy of Assistant Secretary D’Ewart’s 
prepared statement before the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
made on July 9, 1956. Also find attached a photoprint of the news story which 
appeared in the Washington Post on July 10, 1956. 

A member of the committee asked Secretary D’Ewart if he could state the 
total number of acres or square miles contained in the warning areas requested 
by the military departments during May of 1955 and pictured on the attached 
map of the same date. Secretary D’Ewart answered that the total area had 
not been tabulated, but that he had been advised that the warning areas off 
Louisiana and Texas total approximately 19 million acres, of which roughly 
two-thirds is on the outer Continental Shelf. Of the above, the portion offshore 
from Texas is approximately 9,960,000 acres, of which again two-thirds is on 
the outer continental shelf. 

Your committee might be interested in the figure contained in Mr. D’Ewart’s 
statement, bottom of page 2, that approximately $253,500,000 in bonuses and 
rentals had been received by the Government since passage of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act. 

Your further query regarding a proposed firing range over the Texas OCS 
and the possible known and predicted oil reserves beneath these waters cannot 
be answered. The northern boundary of this warning area was moved farther 
south because the Department of the Interior had issued leases in the northern 
belt of this area. Based on the present northern boundary of this warning area, 
no leases have issued in this proposed area. Several oil companies have done 
some geophysical work in the shallower portion of the proposed warning area, 
but the results are not available to the Government. Therefore, it is impossible 
to estimate either the known or predicted oil reserves in a given area on the 
Outer Continental Shelf. 

Question 2. With reference to your query regarding the amount of rangeland 
that is not available for grazing because of military and AEC demands for test 
(bomb) areas, figures are as follows: 


Acres 
Total military and AEC withdrawals in the 48 States____._____._____ 14, 722, 000 
Less lands for which partial grazing cooperative agreements exist___ 1, 383, 000 


Net acreage unavailable for grazing---.----------__._______ 13, 339,000: 
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The above figures do not include certain areas of trespass of grazers on military 
lands. The above indicates that approximately 90 percent of the lands with- 
drawn for test areas within the 48 States do not provide for grazing. These 
figures are estimates based on copies of cooperative agreements between the 
Departments of Interior and Defense available in our Washington office. The 
above gross acreage figure breaks down approximately as follows: 


Department of the Navy 
Departments of the Army and Air Force 


Question 3. Regarding the amount of recreational areas blocked out by mili- 
tary withdrawals, there is a total of 1,106.79 acres in this category consisting of 
the following: 

(1) 49.9 acres in the Cape Hatteras National Seashore and Recreational Area, 
N. C., being used by the Navy for undisclosed purposes. 

(2) 64.1 acres of Colonial National Historical Park, Yorktown, Va., being used 
for maintenance and operation of naval housing units (mobile trailers). 

(3) 52.7 acres of the Hawaii National Park being utilized for recreation as the 
Kilauea Military Rest Camp. 

(4) 940.0 acres of the Petersburg National Military Park, Va., being utilized 
for training and recreation of military personnel. 

Question 4. The information regarding other possible natural resource areas 
blocked out by military withdrawals is not available, except by going to our field 
offices and having them compile these statistics from tract books and individual 
applications and/or leases on file. Most military withdrawals do not provide 
for military leasing due to conflict of use. Therefore, the natural resources con- 
tained in these areas cannot be accurately determined even if our field records 
were carefully examined. 

Question 5. Your source of information on shipping lanes and fishing areas 
blocked out by AEC Marshall Islands test areas is General Starbird, Director, 
Military Applications, Atomic Energy Commission, code 144, extension 218. 


Cari L. JUNGE. 
STATEMENT OF WESLEY A. D’Ewart, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Chairman, H. R. 10371 is, by its title, a bill to provide that withdrawals 
or reservations of more than 5,000 acres of public lands of the United States for 
use by the Department of Defense shall not become effective until approved by 
an act of Congress. 

The bill as drafted requires approval by Congress of the withdrawal or reser- 
vation for use by the Department of Defense, of any public land, water, or land 
and water area exceeding in the aggregate, 5,000 acres. 

In a letter of April 30, 1956, to the Acting Secretary of the Interior, the 
chairman of this committee requested, among other matters, that the Department 
of the Interior develop and institute procedures which would require the inclu- 
sion in all public land orders, now pending or hereafter issued, withdrawing or 
reserving public domain lands, or Outer Continental Shelf lands, for defense pur- 
poses, of an explicit recitation that the mineral estate in the lands is reserved to 
the United States for disposition only under the general mining laws, the mineral- 
leasing laws, or the Outer Continental Shelf Act. Except with respect to 
petroleum, and shale, or other mineral reserve, it was also requested that exist- 
ing outstanding defense withdrawals be reviewed for the purpose of including 
amendments designed to effect similar reservations. 

To accomplish in part the objectives sought by this committee, the Department 
of the Interior has suggested that a proviso somewhat as follows be added at 
the end of section 1 of H. R. 10371: “Provided, That for the purposes of this Act, 
the term ‘public lands’ shall be deemed to include, without limiting the meaning 
thereof, Federal lands and waters of the Outer Continental Shelf and Federal 
lands and waters off the coast of the Territory of Alaska.” 

The purpose of my appearance here today as I understand it, is to point out 
the existing authorities to act with respect to use and withdrawal of the Outer 
Continental Shelf water space and the effect of the proposed amendment to the 
bill upon existing authorities. In addition, to relate the similarity between 
withdrawal of Outer Continental Shelf water space and customary withdrawals 
of public domain lands. 

Executive Order No. 10355 of May 6, 1952, delegates to the Secretary of the 
Interior the authority vested in the President to withdraw or reserve “lands of 
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the public domain and other lands owned or controlled by the United States in 
the Continental United States or Alaska * * *.” 

The term “public lands” does not include lands seaward of the line of high 
tide along the seashore. The term “Continental United States” is generally 
used to refer to the mainland, shoreward of the line of ordinary low water along 
the coast. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the Department of the Interior has not been 
delegated the authority to withdraw any of the lands of the outer Continental 
Shelf, as that area is defined by the act of August 7, 1953 (67 Stat. 462; 43 
U.S. C. 1331), and that such authority as it has is limited by the act to the leasing 
for oil and gas or other minerals of the subsurface. 

The basic intent of any agency in requesting a withdrawal of any part of the 
outer Continental Shelf would be to control either the water surface or the air- 
space above it, or both. Even if the Department of the Interior under present 
law had the power to withdraw the surface or subsurface of the shelf, it could 
not include the airspace above it. The act of May 20, 1926 (44 Stat. 570; 
49 U. S. C. 174), authorizes the President to provide by Executive order for the 
setting apart and the protection of airspace reservations in the United States 
for national defense or other governmental purposes. This act is administered 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Authority to control the use of the outer Continental Shelf is found in the 
Outer Continental Shelf Act of August 7, 1953. Section 12 (a) of the act 
authorizes the President to withdraw from disposition any of the unleased lands 
of the shelf and section 12 (d) reserves to the United States the right to desig- 
nate by and through the Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the President, 
as areas restricted from exploration and operation, that part of the outer Conti- 
nental Shelf needed for national defense, and provides that so long as such 
designation remains in effect no exploration or operations may be conducted on 
any part of the surface of such area except with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Therefore, while action by the President under section 12 (a) would effectively 
bar from further leasing or other use the unleased lands of the shelf, action 
under section 12 (d) would be more in the form of a segregation of the lands 
from exploration and operation, subject to action by the Secretary of Defense, 
with provision for suspension of royalty payments and extension of the life of 
the lease during the time the segregation was in force. 

The effect of the amendment under discussion would be to transfer from the 
President to the Congresss, authority to approve withdrawals for defense pur- 
poses of any area of the outer Continental Shelf, in excess of 5,000 acres, authority 
remaining in the President to withdraw areas less than that in extent. The 
amendment would not affect the provisions of section 12 (d). The amendment 
would affect section 12 (a). 

If it should be desired to control the extent and manner in which the shelf 
lands may be restricted from exploration and operation, an appropriate amend- 
ment to H. R. 10371 could be made by inserting on page 1, line 7, the word 
“restriction” after the word “reservation.” 

To make the amendment by provisions in H. R. 10371 would appear to be a 
policy expression by the Congress. The Department of the Interior, under its 
leasing authority contained in the act of August 7; 1953, has attempted to obtain 
a maximum return to the United States. We have received to date approxi- 
mately $253,500,000 in bonuses and rentals since passage of the act. We propose 
to open up additional areas for oil and gas leasing as quickly as possible. 

Any substantial withdrawal of the outer Continental Shelf water spaces and 
submerged lands which will prevent surface access for oil and gas exploration, 
development, and production, will, of course, throttle the development of this 
important mineral resource. 

Insofar as the effect on mineral development is concerned, I can recognize no 
great difference between a withdrawal of water space and the underlying 
lands of the shelf and ordinary withdrawals for defense purposes of public 
domain lands. Each can effectively prevent mineral development by the terms 
of the withdrawal from surface use. However, I believe also that each can permit 
surface use and development where only airspace is needed if it is in the 
interest of the United States to permit such surface uses. 
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The areas shown are wholly or partly between the offshore 3-mile 
limit and 100-fathom curve of Continental U.S. Differentiation between 
areas required for air purposes and those for surface use is as follows: 

100 fathom line is considered the boundary of the Outer Continental Shelf. 
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Exuisit 34 


STATEMENT oF Oscar BAKKE, Deputy Director, BurEAvU oF SAFETY REGULATION, 
Civ, AERONAUTICS Boarp 


As the chairman indicated, I have a prepared statement covering several dif- 
ferent subjects on air safety which have been at least touched upon in previous 
testimony before this subcommittee. In discussing some of them i hope to give 
the committee a clearer view of the activities involving the safety aspects of 
the problem, while in others I will touch upon the Government processes for 
dealing with such matters. 


THE AUTHORIZATION OF AIR CARRIER ROUTES FOR INSTRUMENT FLIGHT RULE 
OPERATIONS OUTSIDE OF CONTROLLED AIRSPACE 


The Director of the Office of Aviation Safety, CAA, testified on July 10, 1956, 
before the Subcommittee on Legal and Monetary Affairs of the Committee on 
Government Operations—Federal role in civil aviation, as follows: 

“We have attempted in the past to reduce the number of air carrier off-airways 
routes approved for instrument flight operations. A regulation by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (40,32), effective April 1, 1954, makes it virtually impossible 
for the CAA to disapprove such routes unless we can establish that the traffic 
density warrants such action. 

“Since there is no complete record kept by air traffic control of off-airways 
instrument flight traffic, this is impossible to determine and constitutes a calcu- 
lated risk of unknown magnitude. 

“We feel that such traffic should have more positive control, and urge that 
Federal airways facilities and manpower be extended as quickly as possible in 
order to establish appropriate civil airways and positive traffic control for this 
portion of the overall traffic.” 

The statement with respect to the relationship of section 40.32 of the Civil 
Air Regulations applicable to domestic scheduled air carrier operations should, 
however, be clarified in order that the committee may have a complete and ac- 
curate understanding of the regulatory situation. 

Part 40 of the Civil Air Regulations, Air Carrier Operating Certification, in 
effect from May 31, 1938, to April 1, 1954, provided essentially in sections 40.26, 
40.36, and 40.46, as follows: Air carriers had to conduct instrument flight opera- 
tions over civil airways or routes which were “otherwise deemed satisfactory by 
the Administrator for the operation proposed.” If radio ranges were not avail- 
able for navigation the carrier had to show that instrument navigation could 
be-safely conducted by the use of airborne radio-direction-finding equipment. 
A two-way radio communication system independent of Federal facilities and 
eapable of providing communication over all routes was also required. Under 
these rules the Administrator had approved in the air carrier operations speci- 
fications several hundred off-airway routes for scheduled carriers, most of which 
authorized instrument. operations in uncontrolled airspace. 

Revised part 40 (sec. 40.32) of the Civil Air Regulations which became effective 
April.1, 1954, reads as follows: 

40.382  IFR routes outside of control areas. IFR routes outside of control 
areas shall be approved if the air carrier shows that the navigational and com- 
munications facilities are adequate for. the operations proposed, unless the Ad- 
ministrator finds that because of traffie density an adequate level of safety cannot 
be insured in a particular area: Provided, That for high-altitude operations IFR 
reutes need not be approved. 

In the explanatory statement to that part, the Board stated: 

“The following provisions of revised part 40 are discussed for the purpose 
of making clear the intent of the rule * * * Section 40.32 does not contemplate 
the reapproval of all off-airway routes presently contained in air carrier opera- 
tions. specifications. These specifications continue in effect in accordance with 
section 40.18 (a) as though they had been issued under the provisions of revised 
part 40. The Administrator does have authority, however, under section 40.21 
to amend any operations specifications, ‘if he finds that safety in air transporta- 
tion so requires or permits.’ ” 

It should be noted that the revised regulation (sec. 40.32) still requires a 
showing by the carriers of adequate navigational and communication facilities, 
except in the case of high-altitude routes which do not require specific approval. 
In addition, however, in recognition of the rapid increase in instrument opera- 
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tions, particularly by local service operations, the Board wished to make clear 
that traffic density should be considered a factor in the approval of off-airway 
routes.- Previous regulations did not expressly provide for the disapproval of 
routes by reason of traffic density. The absence of such a provision in the older 
regulations was particularly significant in the light of processes by which amend- 
ments to air carrier operations specifications were accomplished. The Admin- 
istrator was not then free in practice to amend operations specifications at his 
discretion. Under the present regulations, however, not only has express provi- 
sion been made for the disapproval of routes other than high-altitude routes in 
those instances in which traffic density warrants, but the procedure for the 
amendment of operations specifications by the Administrator has been simplified. 
Accordingly, we are of the view that the policy of the Federal Government is 
more clearly expressed under current regulations and that the procedure for 
the disapproval of routes, for reasons of traffic density, is made more effective. 
We are unable to agree that the rules made effective by the Board in April 1954 
affected adversely the authority of the Administrator to accomplish these ends. 

Following the adoption of the aforementioned regulations, memorandums were 
exchanged between the Administrator and the Board in order to clarify further 
the action contemplated under these new regulations. The Board stated em- 
phatically that it did not intend to cause a large-scale disapproval of off-airways 
routes, but that it was intended that the Administrator disapprove routes when 
he had knowledge of aircraft operations of sufficient frequency as to constitute 
a distinct, hazard to air carrier operations. 

In 1954 the Board was advised that the CAA had established a procedure 
whereby CAA agents were to monitor closely off-airways IFR operations. Data 
were to be furnished to the Washington office on the basis of which it would be 
determined whether potentially hazardous conditions exist in any particular 
case which would justify remedial action by the CAA by either canceling the 
air carrier’s off-airways en route authorization or by the desigtiation of a civil 
airway. This surveillance was consistent with the Board’s intent in promul- 
gating section 40.32. 

PILOT VIGILANCE 


Testimony has been given the committee concerning the extent to which the 
air traffic regulations rely on pilot vigilance to avoid collision, and the question 
has been raised as to what specific regulatory provision governs this-matter. It 
must be borne in mind that throughout the history of aviation the need for vigi- 
lance to avoid other traffic has been so intimately woven into pilot training 
and indoctrination as to require no detailed regulatory treatment. Even if there 
were no specific regulatory provision governing, the need for traffic vigilance is 
so generally accepted and has been publicized so widely that no airman could 
fairly be said to be unaware of the obligation which rests upon every pilot. The 
self-evident nature of the requirement for traffic vigilance is reflected in section 
60.12 of part 60 of the Civil Air Regulations and the note appended thereto. This 
section provides that “no persons shall operate an aircraft in a careless or reck- 
less manner so as to endanger the iife or property of others.” As an illustration 
of careless and reckless operation a note is added specifically identifying “lack 
of vigilance by the pilot to observe and avoid other air traffic.” The Board is 
of the view that this language of part 60 leaves no doubt whatever of the régu- 
res compulsion for the exercise of vigilance by the pilot in avoiding other 

raffic. 
COCKPIT VISION 


The subject of cockpit vision has long been recognized as a very important 
phase of design. Attempts to establish criteria by which to measure the extent 
of vision from the pilot’s cockpit were made in Europe as far back as the early 
1930’s. In the United States, sporadic work on the matter was done before the 
last war and more organized research has been conducted ever since. 

The reason why the problem was not effectively solved is its peculiar nature. 
Obviously, the ideal goal, namely, unobstructed vision in all directions, is 
unattainable. Therefore, the practical solution seems to lie in the establishment 
of some minimum amount of cockpit vision which would be considered acceptable 
and at the same time practicable of attainment. In order to accomplish this, 
two things have to be determined, firstly, the method of measuring cockpit vision 
and, secondly, an agreed minimum measured accordingly. This second phase 
of the problem is probably the more difficult one because of its subjective nature 
and because of the other design factors which are. affected. 
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Heretofore, the Civil Air Regulations have contained rather broad standards 
for cockpit vision. These were and still are objective in nature by stating the 
conditions under which the pilot must have “a sufficiently extensive, clear, 
and undistorted view to perform safely all maneuvers within the operating 
limitations of the airplane, including taxiing, takeoff, approach, and landing.” 
(Quoted from sec. 4b.351; pt. 3 is substantially similar.) The regulations have 
left it up to the designer to provide, and the Administrator to approve, individual 
designs. 

An attempt was made by the Board in 1952 to establish more precise regula- 
tions as to the “minimum” amount of cockpit vision required and extensive 
consultation had with interested persons (CAA, manufacturers, pilots, etc.). 
However, no decision was reached concerning a specific amendment of the regula- 
tion because no criteria for measuring cockpit vision were available at that time. 

Although work has been progressing for a number of years on studies of this 
subject, it has been only recently that the industry and the CAA Technical De- 
velopment and Evaluation Center have formulated some criteria for cockpit 
vision, and even these are considered to be tentative. As a result of these and 
other related studies, the manufacturing industry established in 1955 a tentative 
set of detailed criteria for cockpit vision. By mutual agreement, the manu- 
facturers are using these criteria in their newest designs of turbine-powered 
transport airplanes. As a result, it appears that these airplanes will have 
markedly improved cockpit vision as compared with most of the present-day 
airplanes. 

Consideration is now being given by the Board to the advisability of intro- 
ducing the aforementioned or similar cockpit vision criteria into the regulations. 
There is support for such action by some industry elements, particularly the 
AOPA (Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association). On the other hand, the manu- 
facturers are vehemently opposing such action. It is their belief that the nature 
of the problem permits only the application of criteria as a guide to be followed 
as closely as possible, but that such criteria when in a regulatory form cannot be 
reasonably applied because of their relative inflexibility. 

The manufacturing industry is extremely sensitive concerning the introduction 
into the regulations of design criteria which they have voluntarily developed 
and agreed among themselves to follow. The Board has been encouraging the 
industry toward such self regulation in areas where it is practicable, and we 
have long been of the view that indiscriminate incorporation of industry stand- 
ards, into the regulations will result in the curtailment, if not the elimination, 
of such joint efforts at developing design criteria. Except where emergency 
circumstances dictate otherwise, we believe that such regulatory action should 
be taken only after consultation with interested persons. To this end, the 
Board has scheduled discussions on cockpit vision at the annual airworthiness 
meeting to be held this September in conjunction with proposed changes to the 
regulations. 

The need for a complete consultation with all interested persons is also 
essential in order to prevent concentration upon one set of conditions to the 
exclusion of other equally important elements of aircraft design. One of the 
most important factors of the rulemaking processes, and one which requires the 
most meticulous, care on the part of the Board’s technicians, is avoiding the 
ereation of hazard'by regulation. For instance, to require additional windshield 
areas to the detriment of the instrument. panel would result only in the transferral 
of hazard from one set of operating conditions to another. We are of the view 
that the Board’s rulemaking process will best insure against such an eventuality. 
Some of the important design factors involved in cockpit vision are: strength 
of the airplane’s structure; aerodynamic characteristics of the forward portion 
of the airplane; the layout of the cockpit requiring the use of considerable space 
for instruments, controls, and equipment ; and the practicable sizes of glass panes 
— must be designed to withstand impact and to keep clear in inclement 
weather. 

Notwithstanding our best efforts in this respect there will nevertheless remain 
certain “blind spots” in every aircraft cockpit. However, no one appreciates 
more fully the limitations of cockpit vision inherent in any aircraft design than 
the pilot who is responsible for the safety of flight. ‘Furthermore, no one is 
more acutely aware of the collision hazard than the pilot. Consequently, the 
Board has long been of the view that we must continue to insist that pilots will 
exercise such vigilance as is required in each circumstance to insure against 
collision with aircraft which he may reasonably expect to encounter in flight. 

A point for consideration is the fact that any criteria for cockpit vision must 
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be applied appropriately to the type airplanes involved. For example, the 
same criteria cannot be applied to a small two-passenger private airplane as 
would be applied to a large pressurized transport. And yet, the problem of 
adequate vision from the cockpit is just as serious on small airplanes as on the 
large ones. On some small airplanes, because of the high-wing configuration, 
the attainment of good vision in important directions is almost impossible of 
attainment. As a consequence, it appears that considerable flexibility of appli- 
cation must be retained in any detailed set of regulations on cockpit vision, if 
such are adopted. 

It should be realized that any regulations, either self-imposed by the industry 
or mandatorily prescribed by the Government, can be applied only to new air- 
craft. It would be completely impractical to require that airplanes already 
built be modified to expand vision from the cockpit unless gross deficiencies 
are involved. The aviation industry could not carry out without severe reper- 
cussions the effort of redesigning and rebuilding present fleets of air carrier 
and private airplanes. 


WASHINGTON HIGH-DENSITY AREA TRIAL 


The problem of aircraft density could conceivably be solved by the extension 
of positive control to include all aircraft operations. Although such a solution 
has been recommended in the past, the Board has consistently taken the view 
that the principal effect of such a requirement would be to restrict the move- 
ment of the large majority of aircraft. As has been demonstrated above, this 
“solution” would be, in eflect, to solve the traffic density problem by eliminating 
the traffic. Other recommendations have considerably greater merit. Some 
of these envisage a requirement for radio communications for airway traffic 
control purposes on the part of all aircraft operating in controlled airspace or 
in high density areas. Other proposals envisage a modified form of traffic con- 
trol, such as an informatory control, which would not impose the absolute 
restrictions which would result from our existing forms of positive control. 
Still other proposals seek a limitation upon the range of speeds within which 
aircraft shall fly in high density areas. 

In order to determine the extent to which additional limitations might use- 
fully be imposed, the Board, promulgated Special Civil Air Regulation No, SR- 
408 in November 1954 which authorized the Administrator to designate a high 
density air traffic zone in the Washington area and to establish such addi- 
tional restrictions upon the movement of air traffic within that zone as appear 
necessary for the safe separation of traffic. This authorization is effective 
until July 31, 1956. It was the Board’s intention that this delegation to the 
Administrator constitute an experiment on the basis of which the Board might 
later determine whether procedures and restrictions which have been employed 
do in fact contribute to safer and more efficient control of air traffic. 

The results of this trial have led to the development of proposed amendments 
to the Civil Air Regulations which would place a speed limit of 180 m. p. h. upon 
aircraft operating within such a zone, require two-way radio communication 
for operations to and from the airport, and prohibit VFR clearances when the 
visibility is less than 1 mile. However, rather than continue such limitations 
ona temporary basis in the Washington aréa, it is contemplated that they be 
applied in all control zones ‘or in ‘any high density area designated by the 
Administrator. 

ANTICOLLISION LIGHTS 


Mr. Davis, in his testimony, touched upon the establishment of a require- 
ment for anticollision lights on aircraft. Since we consider the problem of 
aircraft exterior lighting a particularly important one in the matter of collision 
prevention at night, I thought the committee might be interested in a fuller 
explanation of our activities, both in the recent past and currently, in this field. 

An anticollision light specification was:adopted by the Board on May 16, 1953. 
The operating parts of the regulations required its installation by May 81, 1956, 
on all aircraft.of more than 12,500 pounds maximum certificated weight. 

The presently effective regulations in part 4b were based upon conclusions 
reached from experimentation and studies conducted by both industry and 
Government. Since these specifications were adopted, further experiments by 
the CAA Technical Development and Evaluation Center, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the military services, the Grimes Co., and others have been conducted with 
the Board taking an active part in the demonstrations and discussions. 
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As a result of the experience gained from the demonstrations and discussions, 
the Board on May 14, 1956, circulated Draft Release No. 56-12 which proposed 
to establish new specifications for anticollision lights and to revise the speci- 
fications for position lights by eliminating the use of flashers and, in dual cir- 
cuit systems, the white fuselage and red taillights. In addition, it is proposed 
to permit further experimentation with exterior lighting on both air-carrier and 
non-air-carrier aircraft. 

‘We are confident, and I am sure that other agencies of the Government and 
industry organizations will agree, that significant strides have been made in 
the recent past in the matter of exterior lighting. However, we are not at all 
satisfied that the situation cannot be considerably improved and, to this end, we 
have provided a considerable degree of flexibility in the regulations in order not 
to stifle progress. Of course, one of the problems with which we are constantly 
faced in this regulatory business is the desire to provide regulations which will 
insure a reasonable degree of standardization in an area of this kind without 
at the same time stifling necessary development. We believe, however, that we 
are striking a reasonable balance in this case. 


THE TESTING AND REEXAMINATION OF PILOTS AND FLIGHT INSTRUCTORS 


In the testimony given by Mr. Davis of the CAA he indicated to your committee 
that a flight instructor should have a certificate that expires and that commercial 
pilots should be reexamined every 2 years. 

We have taken a somewhat different view on this matter. For a number of 
years, airman certificates of every nature have been issued without specific 
duration, the philosophy being that once the airman has been trained and quali- 
fied he retains the fundamentals of that training and qualification. It is agreed, 
however, that.after a lapse of some period of time his proficiency in performing 
the privileges authorized by the certificate and ratings that he holds deteriorates. 
Other sections of the Civil Air Regulations therefore prescribe what are com- 
monly known as recent experience requirements with which an airman must 
comply before he ean exercise the privileges of his airman certificate. The 
issuance of an airman certificate without expiration was due in part to the bur- 
den imposed upon the Civil Aeronautics Administration for retesting and re- 
examining as well as the tremendous administrative burden of periodically 
reissuing the many thousands of airman certificates. 

Section 609 of the Civil Aeronautics Act provides authority to the Administra- 
tor to reinspect, from time to time, any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, 
appliance, navigation facility, air agency, and reexamine any airman and after 
investigation and upon notice and hearing may alter, amend, modify, or the 
Board may suspend or revoke in whole or in part any type of certificate. The 
OAA initially qualified and certificated flight instructors and it is the Board’s 
view that pursuant to secfion 609 of the act the CAA may reexamine flight 
instructors at any time and recommend suspension or revocation of a flight 
instructor rating. The Board agrees that there may be instances of inefficiency 
on the part of certain flight instructors but it does not feel justified in burdening 
the majority of flight instructors with requalifying for the flight instructor rating 
and having to be reissued a certificate every 12 months, particularly so long as 
they meet the recent experience requirements and apparently perform their 
function in an efficient manner. These objections have been made known to the 
OAA. 

Mr. Davis also expressed the belief that flight-test requirements for pilots 
need revision. All parts of the Civil Air Regulations undergo almost continuous 
evaluation for purposes of maintaining them in an up-to-date status. Part 20 
of the Civil Air Regulations contains the requirements for the issuance of stu- 
dent, private, and commercial pilot certificates as well as the associated ratings. 
In May of 1951, the Civil Aeronautics Board adopted revised standards govern- 
ing knowledge, experience, and skill required for a private pilot certificate. 
Prior to that date the skill test requirements were composed principally of air 
maneuvers which tended to develop precision flying ability on the part of the 
pilot rather than a general ability to fly an aircraft from A to B. It was ap- 
parent Mat the practical utilization of aircraft for transportation purposes was 
becoming more and more prevalent in contrast to the limited use of aircraft for 
‘ocal airport flying. Im order to accommodate this increasing utilization, a 

“oss-country type of flight test was substituted for the previous type skill tests. 

\is revision effectively changed the flight test requirements for approximately 

three-quarters of the pilots applying for certificates each year. The experience 
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and knowledge requirements were correspondingly revised to place greater em- 
phasis on the practical utilization of the airplane as a means of air transporta- 
tion. Efforts have been made to devise more suitable flight-test requirements 
for applicants for commercial pilot certificates somewhat along the lines provided 
for private pilot certificates. We are aware, however, that the utilization of air- 
craft for commercial purposes is normally quite different than the utilization of 
aircraft for private purposes. We are presently developing new flight-test re- 
quirements and procedures for commercial pilot applicants with the view to 
making them compatible with the practical commercial utilization of aircraft. 

The development of revised standards is always done in close collaboration 
with CAA since they are in the agency which must implement and enforce such 
standards. However, it is reasonable to suppose that differences of opinion will 
develop on many of the complex subjects which must be governed by regulations. 
One of the reasons the Board’s staff has not thus far been in complete agreement 
with CAA’s desires to modify the skill requirements for the commercial pilot 
certificate is the problem of whether the detailed standards for the skill test 
should be spelled out in the Board’s regulations rather than merely delegating 
to CAA the authority to prescribe the detailed test procedures under more gen- 
eral regulations prescribed by the Board. We feel typically that it is the Board’s 
responsibility under the act to prescribe such standards as are going to be 
mandatorily imposed in all cases by the Government regardless of degree of 
detail. Only in those cases where some flexibility is necessary in order to meet 
varying situations does the Board typically authorize the Administrator to pre- 
scribe such standards. It has long been our understanding that the various 
elements of the industry are in agreement with this as a general principle. I 
have no reason to believe that this issue as it applies to the commercial pilot 
flight-test requirements will not be resolved between us at an early date. 

It might be appropriate to add at this point that we are in constant receipt 
of recommendations for changes in regulations from all conceivable sources, 
probably the source of the greatest single number being the CAA. This is quite 
natural since they are the ones who are daily applying the regulations and are 
thus likely to see the need for change. I have no breakdown of statistics with 
me but I am sure that a review of the record would show that the vast majority 
of recommendations result in substantial agreement between CAA and CAB. 
There is no such thing as‘a typical time for the reaching of agreement on items of 
this type due to their extremely varying natures. However, I think the record 
again will show a rather expeditious handling of these problems commensurate 
with their importance and urgency. 


BDxurs1iT 35A 


OPINION OF FRANKLIN M. STONE, GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BoarD 


Authority of the Ciwil Aeronautics Board to order an air carrier to serve a 
certificated point through a specified airport 

In issuing certificates of public convenience and necessity under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, the Board is directed by section 401 (f), among other 
things, to “specify the terminal points and intermediate points between which 
the air carrier is authorized to engage in air transportation and the services to be 
rendered * * *.” The term “point” is not defined in the act and, accordingly, 
what should be designated as a point is left to the discretion of the Board. In 
practice, the Board ordinarily has designated as points a particular city or, in 
the case of two communities located in close proximity to each other, has described 
the cities collectively as a single point. However, on occasion the Board has not 
only designated a city or cities as points but has gone beyond this and has specified 
that they should be served through a particular airport. The authority of the 
Board to so specify airports was upheld by the courts in City of Dallas v. Civil 
Aeronautics Board (221 F. 2d 501 (C. A. C. D. 1954), certiorari denied 348 U. S. 
914). Moreover, while the Board has never undertaken to name an airport, as 
such, as a point the court in the city of Dallas case referred to indicated that 
such a designation would be a valid exercise of the Board’s powers. 

Although as a general rule the Board has not undertaken to specify the particu- 
lar airport or airports through which a point should be served, it has included in 
the certificates issued: by it provisions designed to give the Board some control 
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over the airport situation. Thus, acting pursuant to the authority granted it by 
section 401 (h) of the act to attach reasonable terms, conditions, and limitations 
to certificates of public convenience and necessity the Board has uniformly 
included in certificates a general condition providing that the holder, upon 
compliance with such regulations as may be prescribed by the Board, may serve 
any point named therein through any airport convenient thereto. Section 202.3 
of the Economic Regulations (14 C. F. R., sec. 202.3), which implements the condi- 
tion referred to, provides that a certificate holder desiring to serve a point named 
in a certificate through the use of any airport not then regularly used by it must 
file an airport notice designating the airport it proposes to use. The holder may 
inaugurate’service through that airport at the expiration of 30 days unless within 
that time the Board notifies the holder that the use of such airport may adversely 
affect the public interest, in which event the airport may not be used unless the 
Board upon application of the holder finds that the public interest would not be 
adversely affected by such use. 

The result of the technique that customarily has been used by the Board is that 
the choice of the airport or airports through which a designated point shall be 
served is left, initially, at least, in the hands of the carrier. Under this technique, 
the Board has retained a veto power over the proposals of a carrier as to the 
airport that should be utilized. For example, if a carrier certificated to serve 
Detroit, which carrier at the present time is serving that city through a certain 
airport, should desire either to serve the point through an airport in addition to 
the one then being utilized or to transfer all of its operations from the airport 
now being used to some other airport, the Board might refuse to permit service 
to be inaugurated through the new airport unless and until the carrier should 
establish, in accordance with the standards of the act, that the use of such airport 
would not adversely affect the public interest. (The type of public interest con- 
sideration that would enter into such a determination is set forth in the Board’s 
opinion in the Akron Airport Case, 9 CAB 251 (1948).) However, the Board has 
not reserved to itsef in either its airport regulation or in the conditions attached 
to the certificates of public convenience and necessity issued by it any authority 
to compel a carrier against its wishes to transfer its operations from one airport 
to another. 

This does not mean that the Board lacks the power in an appropriate situation 
to direct a carrier to serve a certificated point through a specified airport: As 
heretofore noted, the Board in initially authorizing service to a point can, if the 
pubiie convenience and necessity require, specify the airport or airports through 
which that point should be served. Similarly, under section 401 (h), the Board, 
upon pctition on its own initiative, can amend any outstanding certificate to 
specify the airport through which a point should be served if the public con- 
venience and necessity so require. As an alternative, the Board, again upon 
complaint or on its own initiative, can institute a proceeding to determine whether 
the failure of a carriey to serve a designated point through an available airport 
located nearby had resulted in the carrier’s failing to render adequate service as 
required by section 404 of the act. If the conclusion is reached that the failure 
to use that particular airport had resulted in a failure to render adequate service, 
the Board can then issue an order directing compliance with the requirements of 
section 404. The important thing, however, is that whichever of the available 
methods that might be used, any action by the Board would have to be preceded 
by notice and public hearing and the decision of the Board would have to be based 
upon the evidence introduced at such hearing. 


‘Effect of a decision of the Air Coordinating Committee upon future Board action 
in proceedings coming before it under the provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 

Act 
It is clear that a decision by the Air Coordinating Committee, whether that 
decision is one such as that reached by the Airport Use Panel in connection with 
the airport situation at Detroit or is in connection with some other type of matter 
is not legally binding upon the Board in any possible future consideration of that 
or a related matter under the provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act, and that 
such a conclusion could not in and of itself serve as the basis of the Board’s 
decision in performing its quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative functions. As a 
ereature of Congress, the Board in performing its quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative functions must do so in accordance with the procedures specified by 
Congress. With respect to quasi-judicial functions, such as the amendment of 
certificates of public convenience and necessity to authorize a new service or to 
specify the airport through which service should be rendered, or to determine 
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whether an air carrier is rendering adequate service, the Board under the pro- 
visions of the act ean take action only after notice and public hearing and on the 
basis of the record developed at the hearings. Moreover, the Board’s decision 
must set forth its findings, which, in turn, must be supported by the evidence of 
record. A decision by the Board in such a proceeding is subject to review by the 
courts. Although the act itself does not spell out in detail the procedures that 
should be followed in exercising its quasi-legislative or rule-making functions, 
actions in this field must conform with the procedures set forth in the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act relative to the promulgation of rules. This being so, it is 
obvious that neither a decision of the Air Coordinating Committee, whether or 
not that decision is participated in by a representative of the Board, nor of any 
other person or group could be legally binding upon the Board in a quasi-judicial 
or quasi-legislative proceeding subsequently coming before it, since giving such 
effect to a recommendation would result in precluding the Board from carrying 
out the functions it was established to perform. 

Under the date of March 27, 1945, an interdepartmental memorandum regard- 
ing the organization of an Air Coordinating Committee was signed by the Secre- 
taries of State, War, Navy, and Commerce. ACC Memorandum No. 8, dated April 
17, 1945, set forth the conditions upon which the Board could adhere to the basic 
memorandum of March 27, 1945. The pertinent part of this memorandum as 
submitted by the Board stated: 

“In view of the fact that the Civil Aeronautics Board is required by law as an 
agency of Congress to exercise its more important functions only after notice to 
interested parties and the holding of public hearings, and to act upon the basis of 
evidence taken at such hearings, and since the final orders of the Board with re- 
spect to such matters are subject to review by the courts, and in some cases, to 
the approval of the President, the adherence of the Civil Aeronautics Board to the 
interdepartmental memorandum regarding organization of an Air Coordinating 
Committee necessarily is subject to the reservation that the Board cannot commit 
itself in advance to be bound to carry out the recommendations made by the Air 
Coordinating Committee which involve matters that are the subject of the 
Board’s quasi-judicial functions.” 

Each of the departments approved the above reservations by the Board and 
on May 7, 1945, the ACC announced that the Board’s adherence was therefore 
in effect. 

The Air Coordinating Committee was established on September 19, 1946, by 
Executive Order 9781 (11 F. R. 10645). 

The following portions of the order appear pertinent : 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United States, 
and in order to provide for the fullest development and coordination of the 
aviation policies and activities of the Federal agencies, and in the interest of the 
internal management of the Government, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

“1. (a) There is hereby established the Air Coordinating Committee * * *. 

“2. The Committee shall examine aviation problems and developments affect- 
ing more than one particular agency ; develop and recommend integrated policies 
to be carried out and actions to be taken by the participating agencies or by any 
other Government agency charged with responsibility in the aviation field ; and, 
to the extent permitted by law, coordinate the aviation activities of such agencies 
except activities relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial functions.” 

Section 2 of Executive Order 9781 expressly excludes quasi-judicial functions 
from the Committee’s authority to coordinate the aviation activities of repre- 
sentative agencies. Consequently, it may be stated categorically that the Board 
is not legally bound by any decision or recommendation of the Committee or 
its components which pertains -to the coordination of activities relating to the 
exercise of quasi-judicial functions. Executive Order 10360, dated June 11, 1952, 
which amended Executive Order 9781 in other details, retained this same language. 

In its first annual report (1947) after becoming a member of the ACC, the 
Board stated, “The Board intends to continue its active participation in the ACC 
to the limit justified by its quasi-judicial functions.” 

With regard to the Board’s quasi-legislative functions, it may be noted that 
Congress enacted the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in harmony with the Supreme 
Court decision in the case of Humphrey's Executor vy. United States. This was 
done to assure that the Board would perform its quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative functions independent of executive control or influence. The Board’s 
independence of the executive branch was reaffirmed when Reorganization Plans 
Nos. 3 and 4 were made effective. 
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Rulemaking is a quasi-legislative activity. When performing rulemaking func- 
tions, the Board acts as an agent of the Congress, not as an agent of the executive 
branch of the Government, and the procedures employed by the Board must 
accord strictly with the Administrative Procedure Act. 

The records of the ACC reflect many instances in which the Board representa- 
tives have abstained from voting or participation because of a possible conflict 
with the Board’s quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative functions. This is a general 
Board policy of long standing; however, it is not possible in every instance to 
foresee all future implications that may relate to the Board’s quasi-judicial or 
quasi-legislative function. It may be noted that the Civil Air Policy Report, 
as developed by the ACC in 1954, bears the footnote with regard to the subjects 
Air Cargo and Nonscheduled Airline Operations, to the effect that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board abstained from participation on these subjects because of 
direct applicability to cases now before it. 

The letter of May 1, 1954, by which this report was transmitted to the President, 
stated in part: 

“It must also be emphasized that agencies having quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative functions must decide each specific issue on the basis of its own 
merits, and in accordance with applicable laws and procedures.” 

Recognition of the functions of regulatory agencies represented in the ACC is 
also fund in the Survey of the Air Coordinating Committee as made by the Bureau 
of the Budget in 1954. This report stated : 

“7, Regulatory commissions represented on the Air Coordinating Committee 
or its components cannot, of course, deprive parties at interest of the right 
of hearing or judgment on the facts as provided by law, but such commissions 
can, and should, play a positive role in the Committee and engage in the freest 
possible exchange of information with other participating agencies.” 

It may be pointed out that at least one instance has occurred in which the 
Board participated in an ACC procedure and its representative voted for the 
proposal, only to have the Board reject the proposal after a public hearing before 
the Board in accordance with its statutory responsibilities and the Administrative 
Procedure Act. This was the matter of adoption of “knot” and “nautical mile” 
as units of speed and distance. 

On April 5, 1950, the alternate members of the ACC (including the Board 
representative) approved the recommendations contained in ACC 30.14A, which 
would convert the units of measurement for speed and distance in civil air trans- 
portation from statute miles to knots and nautical miles. Prior to final adop- 
tion of this proposal, industry comments were solicited and oral argument 
on the proposed regulation was held before the Board. As a result of the 
evidence introduced at the oral argument by representatives of the civil avia- 
tion industry, the military, and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Board 
decided on June 4, 1952, that there was insufficient justification to warrant 
adoption of the prop@sed changes. (It may be noted that on March 24, 1954. 
following notice and due consideration of comments Treceived, the Board adopted 
an amendment to the Civil Air Regulations to permit the use of nautical units 
in the control of air traffic and to require their use in air carrier operations. 
Use of the system was made optional with regard to nonair carriers, including 
private pilots.) 

The ACC circulated ACC 1/17.16A (revised) on February 28, 1952, in order 
to combine in one document the approved plan of organization of the ACC. 
This was revised on July 1, 1952. The revision which is pertinent here is 
section E, Responsibilities of the Participating Agencies. 

That section (revised) provides as follows: 

“The heads of the participating agencies shall cause their respective agencies 
to use the facilities of the Committee in all appropirate circumstances and, 
consonant with law, to provide the Committee with such personnel assistance as 
may be necessary. 

“7, Agency heads shall take immediate steps to insure implementation of all 
ACC decisions for which their agency has accepted full or partial responsibility. 

“2. Where an agency desires to recede from support of ACC policy, it shall be 
responsible for advising the ACC of its position as far in advance as possible 
in order that reconsideration may be given. 

“a. Representatives of agencies having quasi-judicial functions which may 
be affected by an item under consideration in the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, or any component thereof, should so advise the ACC, or the compo- 
nent when such an item is under consideration. 
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“b..The representative of such an agency may participate in the dis- 
cussion of the item with a clear understanding that nothing he may say is 
binding upon his agency, but that his participation is merely to insure that 
information and background material are available to the component. The 
representative will not vote on such an item, and will be recorded as 
abstaining.” 

It is clear from the above that the right of an agency “to recede from support 
of ACC policy” is recognized. 

The Board, in document ACC 1/17.18, dated September 30, 1952, offered amend- 
ments to this document and expressed the view that matters involving rule- 
making are not properly subject to executive coordination and control. The 
Board stated that it was not averse to utilizing the machinery of the ACC as a 
medium for discussion and formulation of agency views on rulemaking matters. 
Nevertheless, when ACC is used for this purpose the Board expressed the opinion 
that: 

(The Committee’s function) “is entirely different from its usual coordinating 
activities and should be regarded solely as a means for arriving at common 
departmental comments to be submitted to the rulemaking agency in the course 
of its rulemaking procedure.” 

ACC 1/17.18, as submitted by the Board, was approved by all voting members 
of the Air Coordinating Committee. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which was not a voting member at the time, however, did not approve it. 

In view of the foregoing, it is our considered opinion that the Board is not 
legally bound by any decision or recommendation by the ACC, or any com- 
ponent thereof, which impinges on the Board’s quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative 
(rulemaking) functions. 

Further, it is our opinion that the Board cannot be legally disqualified from 
earrying out either of these functions, because it had previously participated as 
a member of the ACC in action or a recommendation by that body. To hold other- 
wise, would thereby render the Board powerless to perform the duties which 
it alone can perform as part of its statutory responsibilities. The test in such 
cases is not what the agency’s previous views may have been, but whether its 
action is proper on the basis of the record before it. 

We believe that it had been clearly shown by the many measures established 
to protect the independence of the Board in its quasi-judicial function that the 
Board is not required to give, and does not give, any more or any less weight to 
a recommendation by the ACC than it would give to the recommendation of 
any other organization or agency having an interest in aviation, i. e., the Air 
Transport Association, the Air Line Pilots Association, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, ete. As a practical matter, the ACC itself would be unlikely 
to appear before the Board in any event, but its agency members would certainly 
be afforded every opportunity to present their cases. 

In the same manner, the Board has repeatedly asserted the independence of 
its quasi-legislative functions and this independence has been recognized by the 
ACC and by all of its members. The Board has statutory responsibilities to per- 
form, and these responsibilities must be discharged in accordance with the laws. 
The application of its quasi-legislative function is spelled out in detail by the 
Administrative Procedure Act, the Civil Aeronautics Act, and other pertinent 
Federal requirements, as well as the published regulations of the Board. 

The fact remains that in regard to both quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative 
functions, these responsibilities have been placed upon it by the Congress, and 
the test of its proper discharge of these functions is primarily whether its action 
is proper upon the basis of the record before it. 

It may be further noted, in passing, that where the recommendation of the 
ACC does not impinge on either of the aforementioned functions of the Board, 
the Board might consider itself morally bound to accept the recommendation 
of the ACC. For example, in the adoption of the ACC budget, where a Board 
representative participated in the drafting and approved the budget, which is 
based on contributions of the member agencies, the Board would in all probability 
feel obligated to make available the amount specified. 

Actually, it is this type of recommendation that comprises the largest percent 
of the ACC activity, as relatively few ACC activities involve the Board’s quasi- 
judicial or quasi-legislative functions. 

In conclusion, we believe that it can be firmly stated that the Board is in no 
way bound, either in theory or in practice, by any decision or recommendation 
of the Air Coordinating Committee which in any way impinges on the Board’s 
aforementioned statutory responsibilities. 

FRANKLIN M. Stone, General Counsel. 
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Exutsit 35B 
MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE CiIvIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


This is a discussion of the question posed by Congressman Meader, for the 
Subcommittee on Legal and Monetary Affairs of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, as to: 

“Where the discretion lies with respect to the use of a particular airport in 
a community where two or more airports have been certificated by CAA as safe 
for the particular types of aircraft the air carrier proposed to use.” 


AUTHORITY OF LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Most medium and larger airports in the United States are owned by the com- 
munities they serve. In these situations, generally speaking, with the exceptions 
detailed below, the local community has the right, as owner, to say who may or 
may not use the airport. If the community has more than one airport, it can, 
subject to the same exceptions, require a specific class of aircraft to use a 
specific airport. 

It is the general rule, then, that the local community has the discretion to 
segregate traffic between its own airports. To this general rule there are impor- 
tant exceptions. 


Contractual limitations under agreements with the Federal Government 


The Federal Government has contractual rights, reserved under surplus-prop- 
erty deeds, airport-operation agreements, and grant agreements executed in 
connection with the several Federal airport programs. Almost all the airports 
wh.ch might become.concerned with the problem under consideration have bene- 
fited under one or more of these programs. The rights reserved by the United 
States Government include user rights for itself and a commitment to the general 
public that the airport will be perpetually “available for public use on fair and 
reasonable terms and without unjust discrimination” (sec. 11, Federal Airport 
Act: 49 U. S. C. 1110). 

Thus, virtually no local community can so segregate its traffic to bar aircraft 
of the United States from using any one of its airports, without Federal consent. 
Of course, this consent would not be withheld unreasonably to frustrate any 
reasonab’e arrangement a local community proposed to make for allocation of 
different facilities to different types of use. 

The right reserved to the general public to use the airport without unjust 
discrimination would, normally, prevent an agency operating a single airport 
in an area. from barring its use by any general class of users. There is an 
exception, however, contained in the standard form of grant agreement which 
applies more directly to the question under consideration. The provision reads 
(14C. F. R. 550.11 (b) (8) 2): 

“2. The sponsor will operate the airport as such for the use and benefit of the 
public. In furtherance of this covenant (but without limiting its general applic- 
ability and effect), the sponsor specifically agrees that it will keep the airport 
open to all types, kinds, and classes of aeronautical use without discrimination 
between such types, kinds, and classes: Provided, That the sponsor may establish 
such fair, equal, and nondiscriminatory conditions to be met by all users of the 
airport as may be necessary for the safe and efficient operation of the airport: 
And provided further, That the sponsor may prohibit any given type, kind, or 
class of aeronautical use of the airport if such action will best serve the aero- 
nautical needs of the area served by the airport.” 

It would, thus, be proper for the agency operating the airport to prohibit use, 
“if such action will best serve the aeronautical needs of the area.” A compre- 
hensive program for traffic segregation, if reasonable, would clearly be that type 
of action. 


Agreements with other users 

At many airports the users (principally the air carriers) have long-term 
agreements, either independently or complementary to hangar leases, for use of 
the runways and other common aeronautical facilities. These agreements nor- 
mally would prevent the airport operator from moving the operations covered 
by the agreement to another airport without the consent of the other party. 
This, however, may not be universally true. In some jurisdictions immunity from 
suit of the sovereign operating public agency might prevent judicial enforcement 
of the tenant’s rights; in others, the contract terms might be required to yield 
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to overriding regulations in the public interest; where the airport is considered 
a public utility. (See Trans World Airlines, Inc. v. City and County of San 
Francisco, et al., 119 F. Supp. 516; certiorari denied, U. 8. Supreme Court, April 
30, 1956. ) 

FEDERAL AUTHORITY 


In the latest judicial expression on Federal aeronautical safety authority, 
Allegheny Airlines, Inc., et al. v. Village of Cedarhurst et al. (132 F. Supp. 
871, June 27, 1955), the court held that the Federal Government had preempted 
the field of regulation of air traffic in the navigable airspace and that “Federal 
control and regulation of traffic in the navigable airspace includes the airspace 
through which aircraft necessarily fly for takeoffs from and landings at public 
airports.” In the field of economic regulation, insofar as the interstate airlines 
are concerned, Federal control is at least equally comprehensive. 

If some proposed local action were to conflict with some Federal arrangement 
for the orderly flow of air traffic in a given area, or some Federal order directing 
air carriers, on economic grounds, to use a particular airport, it seems most prob- 
able that Federal authority would prevail. 

The preeminent Federal aeronautical authority is exercised by the two Federal 
civil aeronautical agencies, the Department of Commerce and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, occasionally, to require interstate air carriers to use particular 
airports. 


The Department of Commerce 

The Department of Commerce has authority in this field derived from sections 
604 and 606 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (49 U. S. C. 554, 556), and from 
certain of the safety regulations (14 C. F. R. 40.18, 40.19, 42.5, 45.5), of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Under section 606, the Department is authorized to 
inspect, classify, and rate airports in the United States as to their suitability for 
the use of civil aircraft; section 604 directs the Department “to specify the 
points to and from which” an air carrier may operate when the Department issues 
an “air carrier operating certificate” (the safety equivalent of the certificate of 
convenience and necessity). The safety regulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board require that the operations specifications which apply to these certificates 
specify for each carrier “airport authorizations and limitations” (14 C. F. R. 
40.19). While frequently this results in the designation of one airport to be used 
in serving a given community, this authority has never been construed to author- 
ize any Federal segregation of traffic between equally safe airports, and no such 
auction has ever been attempted under the sections cited. 

It is possible, although the authority has never been asserted, that other 
safety provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 might authorize the 
Department of Commerce to provide this type of segregation. The Department 
of Commerce has authority under section 302 of the act (49 U. S. C. 452) and 
under regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Board to control (regulate and pro- 
teet) air traffic. This authority, together with the Board’s air traffic rules, 
issued under section 601 (49 U. S. C. 551), has been construed to authorize 
the Department of Commerce to direct aircraft to particular airports on an ad 
hoe basis. It is reasonable to assume that we would have authority to make 
such individual instructions general, and issue standing traffic control instruc-, 
tions directing aircraft to particular airports on the basis of the direction from 
which they may come, their flight characteristics, or other factors, where air 
traffic congestion and the state of the art for controlling it are such that this 
type of traffic segregation can be considered a reasonable exercise of the Depart- 
ment’s authority to “regulate and protect” air traffic. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is directed, under section 401 of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Act of 1938 (49 U. 8S. C. 481), to specify in the certificate of convenience 
and necessity, which it issues to air carriers, “the terminal points and inter- 
mediate points, if any, between which the air carrier is authorized to engage 
in air transportation.” Normally, the Board does not specify the particular air- 
port which the carrier is obliged to serve, although it has done so in several cases 
(City of Dallas et al. v. Civil Aeronautics Board, May 20, 1954, U. 8. Ct. of Ap., 
D, ©. Circuit, 94 U. S. App. D. C. 175, 221 F, 2d 501, Cert. Den. January 10, — 
348 U. S. 914; Akron Airport case, March 3, 1948, 9 C, A. B. 251; American Air- 
lines, Ine., et al., New York Operations, November 7, 1939, 1C. A. A. (Authority) 
480, at 490-492 ; Northwest. Airlines, Inc., etc., Coterminal Points, December 27, 
1945, 6 ©. A. B. 615 at 616, 617; Additional Service to Latin America (1946), 6 
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©. A. B. 857 at 893) and its regulations provide for airport changes under a special 
notice procedure available to air carriers (14 C. F. R. 202.3). Under the cases 
cited and under the general authority of the Board (secs. 2, 401 (d), and 401 (h) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938; (49 U. S. C. 402, 481 (d) and 481 (h)) it 
would appear proper for the Board to use its authority to designate the particular 
airport by which an area should be served whenever the convenience and needs of 
the traveling publie would ‘be better served thereby. The cases cited seem to 
indicate that the Board will consider in such eases any substantial safety advan- 
tage, possible increased convenience to a wider population area, efficiency of air- 
line operations, and, perhaps other factors. 


AUTHORITY OF STATE AND REGIONAL AGENCIES 


There have been some few situations in the Nation where more than one 
airport serves the same population service area, with the airports owned by 
different, and, sometimes, competing interests. This situation is not always 
capable of ready solution. Absent the somewhat limited conditions justifying 
Federal intervention, the problem must be worked out at the lecal level; and, 
where there is neither an available mechanism for an enforced solution, nor the 
disposition to reach one voluntarily by politically equal rival local communities, 
this can be difficult. 

An aggressive State agency with adequate authority could provide the requi- 
site compulsive machinery. However, few State agencies are set up to do that 
job. In some cases limitations on their authority set up to avoid discrimination 
in airport operations might prevent the State agencies from taking any action 
which would result in barring someone from an airport he wanted to use. For 
example, the uniform State Aeronautics Commission or Department Act (rec- 
ommended by the Council of State Governments in its program for 1947) which 
has been adopted in many jurisdictions, provides in section 7 (e) (1) and (2) 
that, with respect to airports owned by the State and operated by it or under 
its authority, “in no case shall the public be deprived of its rightful, equal, and 
uniform use of the airport * * * or portion or facility thereof.” Section 10 
prohibits the State authority from granting any exclusive right for the use of 
any airport under its jurisdiction. 

Special regional commissions, boards, and authorities have been set up, and 
in most cases, because they were established, at least in part, to solve the par- 
ticular problem under consideration, they have been most effective. Thus, a 
potentially wasteful Minneapolis-St. Paul municipal rivalry for the area’s prin- 
cipal airport was solved, before any substantial damage could be done, by just 
such a commission. (See State ew rel. Interstate Air-Party, Inc. v. Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Metropolitan Airports Commission, ete., Minnesota Sup. Ct., January 
4, 1947, 2 Avi. 14280, 25 NW (2d) 718.) ' 

The Port. of New York Authority, which combines the advantages of this type 
of area commission with actual control over the airports, presents the ideal 
pattern for dealing with segregation of traffic at an area’s airports. It handled 
this problem very effectively in 1948 when it moved the opertions of the inter- 
national air carriers from LaGuardia to Idlewild Airport in the face of resistance 
by some of the carriers. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Discretion to determine the use made of a particular airport lies pri i 

marily 
_ with the local community which owns the airport; where it is oopoue > 
segregate the traffic at two or several airports, if some local authority controls 
all the airports involved, it has, generally, the authority to require particular 
classes of traffie to use particular airports; subject, however, to the following 
- exceptions : 

(1) Where it is prevented from doing so by its contracts with the Federal 
Government ; it cannot without Federal consent move United States Govern- 
ment traffic from an airport which was acquired, or the development of which 
oe annem pe —_ Federal ft oa it cannot discriminate between 
c 0 c at.any airport unless “such action will ‘be 
wanes ae a p st serve the aero- 

(2) Where it.is prevented from doing so by its contracts with the aff 

s ted 
users, and it cannot justify the action as a legitimate publi rea 
om. in grceiee of those contracts. ™ setekercens - 

) Where to do so would frustrate some Federal regulator ttern i 
preempted area (dis:urb Department of Commerce air traffic canines saanian 
ment or negate so,e Civil Aeronautics Board order requiring carriers to 
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use a particular airport for the public convenience) ; similarly, no such 
action could be inconsistent with any State or other local law or regulation. 

The Federal Government, through the Department of Commerce, may prevent 
a earrier from using an airport which is unsafe for its operations, and this 

. authority possibly extends to traffic segregation necessary for air traffic control 
purposes. The Federal Government, through the Civil Aeronautics Board, may 
direct a carrier to use a particular airport, where such action will serve the 
needs and convenience of the traveling public. 

Absent any of the circumstances permitting traffic segregation, discussed 
above, the only way of insuring an enforced solution is through a special State, 
regional, or interurban commission clothed with adequate authority, and prefer- 
ably with ultimate responsibility for operation of the airports involved. 

This memorandum has been concerned with general principles. We have made 
no effort to describe all the authority that exists in special cases, such as the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to designate a particular airport as an 
airport of entry (sec. 7 (c) Air Commerce Act of 1926; 49 U. S. C. 177 (e)). 
Nor have we discussed special exceptions such as the possible restraint on Fed- 
eral authority of article I, section 9, clause 6, of the Federal Constitution. 





EyuHIB.T 364A 


FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUREAU OF SAFETY INVESTIGATION, 
Crvit AERONAUTICS Boarp 


Primary functions of the Bureau of Safety Investigation involve the investiga- 
tion and analysis of accidents to all civil fixed-wing aircraft with a certificated 
gross weight of over 12,500 pounds, helicopters, and Alaskan air carriers, and of 
incidents involving potential hazards to air safety. In addition, safety surveys 
and studies are conducted on various practices and procedures directly asso- 
ciated with safety of the aviation industry as a whole. The ultimate objective 
of the Bureau is increased safety through corrective action dictated by investi- 
gative activities. 

Each accident is investigated to the extent necessary to determine the probable 
cause and corrective action necessary. Public hearings are held or depositions 
are taken in those instances where investigation at the scene indicates them to 
be advisable in the interest of promoting safety. Incidents of potential hazard 
are investigated to the extent necessary to insure effective remedial action. Effec- 
tiveness of the Bureau’s investigative procedures is demonstrated by the steady 
improvement in air-carrier safety. In 1955 the passenger-fatality rate per 100 
million passenger-miles flown was 0.62, marking the fourth consecutive year in 
vo rate was below 1 and representing a continuing decline from the 1947 
rate of 2.7. 

The Bureau’s organizational setup consists of four Divisions—Investigation, 
Technical, Hearing and Reports, and Analysis. With the exception of investiga- 
tion, all personnel are assigned to the Washington office. Basically, the functions 
and responsibilities of these Divisions are as follows: 


INVESTIGATION 


This Division has primary responsibility for investigating accidents, incidents, 
and aeronautical hazards. To carry out this function are investigators employed 
in the Board’s Washington office and eight field offices strategically located 
throughout the United States and Alaska. They are on constant call and must 
be ready to proceed immediately to the scene of any accident that may occur 
in the United States, its Territories or possessions, or to any foreign country 
where an accident involves aircraft of United States registry. 

In the investigation of an accident all evidence must be developed and properly 
evaluated. This entails thorough study of all aspects of the operation such as 
dispatch, maintenance, company policies and procedures, traffic control, navi- 
gational aids, emergency procedures, meteorological data, and observations of 
witnesses. When simulation of a flight is required to reconstruct the circum- 
stances of an accident, it is conducted by personnel of this Division. 


TECHNICAL 


This Division is charged with two primary responsibilities, namely, physically 
conducting the technical phases of accident and incident investigations, and 
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assuring the technical accuracy of all reports, recommendations, and corre- 
spondence that originate within the Bureau. Related responsibilities of the 
Division include assembling technical data pertaining to aircraft accidents and 
aeronautical hazards. 

Assignment of technical personnel to an investigation follows Bureau staff 
consultation and is dependent on the circumstances involved. Areas of investiga- 
tion assigned are the engineering and technical aspects of aerodynamics, aircraft 
structures, flutter and vibration, powerplants, propellers, hydraulics, electrical, 
radio and electronics, instruments and related equipment. Such investigation 
often involves the planning and directing of laboratory tests and studies. Upon 
completion of the technical phase of an investigation, a report of facts, analysis, 
and conclusions is written and, where appropriate, recommendations with sub- 
stantiating material are formulated. 


HEARING AND REPORTS 


This Division is responsible for arranging and conducting all public hearing 
on aircraft accidents, for taking all depositions, and for preparing the Board’s 
formal reports of findings and probable cause. 

Following a hearing, operational and technical analyses of pertinent factors 
are submitted to the hearing officer by the investigation and technical divisions, 
after which a report is drafted and circulated within the Bureau for comment. 
Comments that cannot be reconciled at division level are resolved by the Director, 
in conference with division chiefs, and the report is then transmitted by the 
Director to the Board for consideration and adoption. 


ANALYSIS 


This Division is responsible for the analysis of aircraft accident, incident, 
and near-collision reports and for developing pertinent trend information relative 
thereto, as well as specific studies to further accident prevention education. 
In addition, this Division prepares and makes public all aircraft accident analysis 
statistics on which all air-safety records are based, including the National Safety 
Council’s annual safety awards. All accident, incident, and near-collision records 
are maintained by the Analysis Division. 

Related activities of all divisions include representing the Bureau at con- 
ferences with other Government agencies, international groups, and varied seg- 
ments of the aviation industry. 

Areas in which corrective action may be taken include air-traffie control, 
civil air regulations, pilot training, aircraft airworthiness and maintenance, 
company operating and maintenance procedures, weather reporting and forecast- 
ing, aeronautical hazards, navigational aids, aircraft evacuation, search, and 
rescue. 

Following are a few specific examples of corrective action resulting from the 
Bureau’s accident investigations : 

1. Pan American World Airways’ Boeing B-377 ditching in Pacific Ocean on 
March 26, 1955: While in cruise flight en route Portland, Oreg., to Hawaii the 
No. 3 engine separated from the aircraft. Control difficulties and inability 
to obtain maximum power resulted in the airplane being ditched. Three persons 
were unable to reach liferafts after leaving the airplane and were drowned. 

Since the airplane was lost in the ocean, investigation was of necessity limited 
to questioning survivors, studying past like occurrences, and examining in- 
service aircraft. It was concluded that a propeller blade had failed and caused 
the engine to be wrenched out. Failure of Pan American Airways to modify 
the propeller circuits left the aircraft vulnerable to loss of control of all pro- 
pellers in the event of a short circuit in one propeller circuit. This circumstance 
accounted for inability to obtain maximum power. Examination of the propeller 
blades in service revealed corrosion which is conducive to fatigue failure on a 
number of blades. 

More frequent and detailed inspections of propellers were instituted. Vibration 
pickups to warn flight crews of impending propeller-blade failures were installed 
on all B-377 aircraft. Difficulties encountered in survival were publicized. At 
our recommendation, a new propeller for this aircraft has been designed and 
the Administrator has advised the operators its use will be required as soon as 
it becomes available. 

2. American Airlines’ Convair 240 accident, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., on Au- 
gust 4, 1955: While in cruise flight an engine fire developed, spread to the wheel 
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well, and burned uncontrolled until the wing failed. All persons aboard were 
killed. 

Investigation revealed that the fatigue failure of an engine cylinder initiated 
the fire. The rearward path of the fire was determined by constructing a mockup 
of the ‘engine and wing. This activity disclosed that two fire seals failed to 
contain the fire as intended. Once the fire was in zone III, the destruction of 
aluminum fuel and oil lines provided great quantities of fuel which fed the 
fire until the wing structure was destroyed to the point of failure. 

A portion of the investigation concerned the history of the failed cylinder. 
Inadequate overhaul procedures and lack of safeguards to preclude mishandling 
of defective cylinders were disclosed and the records revealed that the failed 
eylinder should have been scrapped. 

Service bulletins detailing handling of eylinders were rewritten to more 
clearly denote their intent. American Airlines revised their procedures and 
reviewed their entire engine-overhaul program. A program to improve the 
ability of the Convair 240 aircraft to cope with engine fires was instituted by 
the airline, manufacturer, and CAA. This Bureau has followed the progress of 
this program and has recently seen fit to recommend to CAA that the modification 
to engine fire seal program be expedited. 

3. Capital Airlines’ Douglas DC-4 nose gear failure at Washington, D. C., on 
February 26, 1956: While the airplane was being taxied from the loading ramp, 
the nose gear collapsed with considerable damage to the airplane. Investigation 
disclosed that the nose gear shock strut piston tube had failed from corrosion 
fatigue at an area extremely difficult to inspect by normal means. Since three 
prior identical failures had occurred on DC-4 aircraft, tests at the National 
Bureau of Standards were sponsored by the Bureau of Safety Investigation 
to develop a practical means of detecting the fatigue cracking before failure 
oecurred. These tests were followed by a recommendation to CAA, with the 
result that the manufacturer is now in process of preparing a service bulletin 
designed to prevent further failures. 

4. Action taken in regard to IFR operations into uncontrolled airports resulted 
in the issuance of a CAB draft release No. 56-10, proposing an amendment to 
part 60 of the CAR, which would include certain provisions that would tend 
to enhance safety in connection with instrument operations at airports located 
outside of controlled airspace. 

5. Action was recommended to clarify pilot and tower responsibilities in 
control zones while operating VFR. 

6. A study was recommended of pilot fatigue and flight time limitations in 
international operations, 

7. A recommendation to provide weather reporting in the approach zone to 
instrument runways resulted in the development and installation of a rotating 
ceilometer and transmissometer at 20 United States airports, with 45 more 
scheduled in the near future. 

8. When an accident investigation disclosed that part-time weather observers 
at some of the cooperative type airline weather stations were in need of addi- 
tional training, supervision, and checking, the Weather Bureau took action to 
provide more frequent and thorough training and examination of weather 
observers. 

9. As a result of an accident investigation in which it was found that the 
captain and copilot did not have the same ILS instrumentation while making 
an ILS approach, a recommendation was made that the same instrumentation be 
provided for both crew members. 

10. During an accident investigation, it was found that the crew was unable to 
extend and lock the landing gear by use of the emergency system provided. 
This resulted in changes in the instruction and training of flight crews to 
provide adequate clarification of the landing gear emergency extension pro- 
cedures. 

11. As a result of many irregular air carrier accidents, CAB recommended 
that CAA assign additional aviation safety agents to provide more adequate 
checks and supervision of these air carrier operations. This resulted in a marked 
improvement in standards and practices. 

12. Disclosure, during investigation of an irregular air carrier accident, that 
the aircraft ran out of fuel because of improper and very poor flight planning 
resulted in changes in the company’s flight manual and increased to a realistic 
figure the amount of fuel required per hour when planning any flight. 

13. As.a result of an accident investigation, it was found that a barred left 
front door hindered evacuation and made it impossible to enter the aircraft 
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through the door from outside. Changes were then made in operating procedures 
to provide that the door be left unbarred during ground operations, takeoff, and 
immediately prior to landing. 

14. As a result of an accident to a new type of turboprop aircraft (Viscount), 
the manufacturer, at the request of the Board, conducted flight tests to provide 
additional data on the flight characteristics of the aircraft when a propeller 
or propellers entered the ground fine pitch range while airborne. These tests 
furnished needed information which is particularly valuable for alerting flight 
erews to the possibility and methods of coping with this type of malfunction. 


ExuH1s!IT 36B 
CiviL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
BUREAU OF SAFETY INVESTIGATION, ANALYSIS DIVISION 
Washington, D. C. 
Miparm CoLuisions IN UNITED States Civit Fiyine, CALENDAR YEARS 1948-55 
ANNUAL TOTALS 


This discussion relates to 127 midair collisions that have been reported 1948-55. 
The year-by-year figures are as follows: 


Injury index 


Fatal Nonfatal 


Total 


a 


5 
6 
4 
6 
8 
9 
6 
3 


nd 
a 








COLLISIONS BY TYPES OF OPERATIONS 


These collisions occurred in the following types of operations: 
Air carrier-air carrier (1 fatal)* 
Air carrier-general aviation (8 fatal) 
Air carrier-military (2 fatal) 
General aviation-general aviation (44 fatal) 
General aviation-military (5 fatal) 


Total (60 fatal) 


1 This fatal midair collision involved 2 irregular air carriers making simulated (hooded) 
instrument approaches as part of a 6-month pilot competency check. 


HIGHEST TOTAL IN 1947 


For background purposes, the highest number of midair collisions recorded 
in a single year was in 1947 when 45 occurred. In that year, general aviation 
flying was at its highest peak in history. 

In each subsequent year through 1950, there was progressive falling off in 
these activities, and the annual number of midair collisions dropped per- 
ceptibly. However, since 1950 the number of these accidents has climbed in 
every year except 1953. In 1955 they reached a total of 21. 

Concurrent with the lower rate of overall general aviation operations, a very 
sharp annual expansion has prevailed in both scheduled and irregular air 
carrier flying. Consequently, the midair collision potential has not diminished 
despite the decline noted in the general aviation field. It is pertinent to 
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observe that during 1955 the domestic trunk and local service airlines in their 
scheduled passenger and cargo operations averaged 7,869 daily departures. 
If the 259 daily helicopter departures are included, it results in a total of 8,128 
departures daily. 

FATALITY POTENTIAL 


In 1953 midair collision between two scheduled airlines, near Michigan City, 
Ind., emphasizes this growing potential, although it was the. first between 
two scheduled carriers in passenger service. The only other midair collision 
between two airliners in passenger service was the one at Aberdeen, Md., in 
1946, involving one of a scheduled and one of an irregular operator. This was 
also another “first.” Fortunately, in both accidents no fatality occurred. It 
does point to the fact, however, that the potential fatality toll in occurrences 
of this character is, to say the least, fearful. 

In the 60 fatal midair collisions, during the period under study, 226 persons 
perished. Fifty-five of the fatalities occurred in the collision between the 
DC-4 and the Bolivian piloted P-38 at Washington National Airport in 1949. 
The next highest total, 16, resulted from the collision involving a Navy fighter 
and a DC-3 at Chesterfield, N. J., in the same year. Fifteen were killed in the 
collision between a Martin 202 and an executive DC-3 at Covington, Ky., in 
1955. 

HIGHEST NUMBER IN GENERAL AVIATION 


Past experience has shown that general aviation (private) aircraft have 
been involved in the highest number of midair collisions, by far. But we must 
also look at this from another standpoint. Airliners are usually heavily loaded 
with passengers, in fact, the number of crew members is usually in excess of 
the number in two general aviation which might be involved in collision. 
Of the 11 midair collisions recorded between air carrier and general aviation 
aircraft, 1 was fatal to the occupants of both aircraft (M-202A—DC-3), 1 was 
fatal only to the occupants of the airliner (DC—4—P-38), 2 were nonfatal with 
respect to each aircraft, and in the 7 others the fatalities resulted to the general 
aviation aircraft occupants only. It is not difficult to visualize the small mar- 
gin that enabled the airliner to land safely in those instances. In view of this, 
it is imperative that all possible steps should be token to bring about a re- 
duction in the midair collision potential. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


A study of the 127 midair collisions reveals the following: 
. Fifty-six (44 percent) occured during landing approach. 
. Hight (6 percent) were in the takeoff climb. 
. Sixty-one (48 percent) were in the traffic pattern. 
. Forty-five (35 percent) were in so-called normal flight. 
. Five (4 percent) occurred as result of acrobatics. 
Two (2 percent) occurred while racing. 

(incloded with general aviation collisions were such things as dogfighting, 
formation flying, and buzzing.) 

7. Clear weather prevailed in 117 cases, haze and smoke in 5, and light rain 
in 1. Additionally, icing conditions and low clouds prevailed in only 5 cases, 
and sun glare was a factor in 10 of the accidents. 

8. Visibility was in excess of 3 miles in 123 accidents, and 2 to 3 miles in 3. 

9. One hundred twenty accidents occurred during daylight, 3 at night and 2 
during twilight. 

10. One hundred thirteen of the aircraft were tandem, 127 side-by-side, and 11 
Single place. 

11. One hundred seventy of the aircraft were high wing, 77 low wing, and 3 
biplanes. 

12. Color of aircraft involved included green, silver, blue, yellow, cream, orange, 
and one with black wings. 

13. Twenty-five of the aircraft were on flight plan. 

14. Sixty-one had two-way radio. 

15. In 22 cases some type of clearance had been issued. 
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16. Twenty-six collisions were in control areas: 16 in control zones with control 
towers. 

17. The 125 accidents involved 122 private pilots, 60 commercial, 28 student 
pilots, 19 ATR’s, 19 military, and in 2 cases the pilot possessed no license. 

18. Aircraft destroyed totaled 119, substantially damaged 98, and in 33 cases 
the damage was minor. 

19. The outstanding probable cause of midair collision was failure to observe 
other aircraft—124 times on the part of civil pilots and 8 for military. Care- 
lessness and recklessness was next in 38 cases of civil pilots and in 2 cases in- 
volving military pilots. Misjudged distances was third with 17 cases involving 
civil pilots. In a number of accidents, both pilots were held equally to blame for 
the midair collision. 

ALTITUDES AND AIRPORT PROXIMITY 


The altitudes of midair collisions ranged from 10 to 4,000 feet, with 1 at 9,500, 

and another at 10,700, With respect to airport proximity, the accidents ranged 
. from “on. airport” to distances beyond 5 miles from an airport. 

Eighteen collisions occurred between 1,001—1,500 feet. One was over an airport 
(DC-3.and Cessna, at Milwaukee) ; 1 within one-fourth mile of an airport; 1 
within 1 mile; 1 within 2 miles; 4 within 4 miles; 3 within 5 miles; and 5 
beyond 5 miles. Twelve collisions were at altitudes between 2,001—2,500 feet. 
Of these, 2 were within 1 mile; 3 within 2 miles; 1 within 3 miles; and 6 beyond 
5 miles. The next highest number—9—occurred between 6-10 feet, and in some 
of these 1 aircraft was leveling off to land. All 9 of these were “on airport.” 

Hight accidents occurred at altitudes between 176-200 feet; 7 were within 
one-fourth mile of an airport and the other within one-half mile. 

Seven accidents occurred at each of 3 altitude groups; 26-35. feet, 351-400 feet, 
and over 3,000 feet. In the first group 5 were on airport and 2 within one-fourth 
mile. In the 351-—400-foot group 1 was on airport, 1 within one-half mile, 1 within 
three-fourths mile, 2 within 1 mile, and 1 each within 2 and 3 miles of an airport. 
In the group of collisions occurring at altitudes over 3,000 feet 1 was within 4 
miles of an airport, 1 within 5 miles, and 5 were over 5 miles from an airport. 

Six collisions occurred between 501 and 550 feet and also in the 2,501- to 3,000- 
foot altitude range. In the 501- to 550-foot group they occurred the following 
distances from an airport, 2 within 1 mile, 1 within 2 miles, and 1 each within 
4, 5, and over 5 miles. In the 2,501- to 3,000-foot range 1 was within one-fourth 
mile, 1 within 1 mile, and 2 within 2 miles. and also within 3 miles. 

Five collision accidents occurred in each of five altitude groups as follows: 


Altitude (feet) 

3 on airport, 1 within %4 mile, and 1 within %4 mile 51 to 60 

3 on airport and 2 within 4 mile 76 to 100 

2 within 4 mile, 1 within *%4, and 2 within 2 miles of an airport 701 to 750 
1 within % mile, 3 within 2 miles, 1 an unknown distance from an 

airport. 951 to 1, 000 

Unknown 


Four collisions occurred in both the 126- to 150-foot altitudes and the 1,501- to 
2,000-foot altitude groups. In the first, 3 were on airport and 1 within one-half 
mile. .In.the second, 2 occurred within 2 miles, 1 within 3, and 1 within 5 miles 
of an airport. 

Three collisions also occurred in each of two altitude segments—11 to 25 feet 
and 801 to 850 feet. In the first group all three were on airport. In the 801- to 
850-foot segment, 1 was within one-half mile, 1 within three-fourths mile, and 1 
within 3 miles of an airport. 

Two midair. collisions occurred in each of the following altitude segments: 
301 to 350 feet ; 451 to 500 feet; and the 601 to 650 feet. In the 301- to 350-foot 
group the collisions occurred within one-half mile, and within three-fourths mile 
of an airport. In the 451- to 500-foot segment the collisions were also within 
one-half mile, and three-fourths of a mile of an airport. However, in the 601- to 
oer altitude segment both collisions were within one-fourth mile of the 
airport. 

One collision accident occurred between 101 and 125 feet altitude within one- 
fourth mile of the airport, and one occurred between 201 to 250 feet over the 
airport. 
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In relation to distances from airport, the accident occurred as follows: 


in airport 
Within mile 
Over 5 miles Within % mile 
Unknown distance 


ATTACHMENTS 


Table No. 1—Midair collisions by classes of operation (1948-55). 

Table No. 2—Midair collisions in relation to aircraft proximity and altitude 
(1948-55). 

Table No. 3—Altitudes of midair collisions in civil flying and midair collisions 
in relation to airport proximity (1948-55). 

Table No. 4—Summary of midair collisions by altitudes and distances from 
airport (1948-55). 

Table No. 5—Altitudes and operational phases in midair collisions and airport 
proximities and operational phases (1948-55). 

Résumé of midair collisions in United States civil flying (exclusive of aerial 
crop-control operations) (January 1, 1948—December 31, 1955). 
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TABLE 2.—Midair collisions in relation to aircraft proximity and altitude, 
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TABLE 3.—Altitudes of midair collisions in civil flying, 1948-55 
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MIDAIR COLLISIONS IN RELATION TO AIRPORT PROXIMITY 
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TABLE 4.—Summary of midair collisions by altitudes and distances from airport, 
1948-55 
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Taste 5.—Altitudes and operational phases in midair collisions, 1948-55 
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TaBLe 5.—Altitudés and operational phases in midair collisions, 1948—55—Con. 
AIRPORT PROXIMITIES AND OPERATIONAL PHASES 
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Operational phase 
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1 Military intercept in ADIZ. 


_ Notg.—Totals in above 2 tables are in excess of the actual 127 collisions because 2 aircraft were involved 
in each collision and 1 may have been in a different operation from that of the other. 


Résumé oF Miparr CoLmsions 1N UNniTED States Civil Fiyine (ExcLusive 
or AgriaAL Crop ContTrot OPERATIONS), JANUARY 1, 1948-DecemBER 31, 
1955 

Air carrier and air carrier 


Injury Altitude, 
Make and model index = = proximity 
eve 


CV-240 AA, Non- 10,750 feet...| Over 5 miles. 
CV-340 UAL. fatal. 


The collision occured at approximately 11,000 feet over Michigan City, Ind., at 
1917 c. s. t. Aircraft involved were American Airline CV-—240 flight 714 and 
United Airline CV—340 flight 314. AA flight 714 returned to Chicago and landed 
without further incident. UAL flight 214 landed at South Bend, Ind., without 
further incident. There were no injuries involved to passengers or crews of 
either aircraft. Weather was C. A. V. U. 





Injury | Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index — = proximity 
eve 


Nov. 17,1951 | Oakland, Calif--_. ae ONA, DC-4 | Fatal_...| 3,000 feet....| 4 mile. 
A. 


Both flights were making simulated (hooded) instrument approaches to the 
Oakland range as part of the 6-month pilot competency check. The two aircraft 
were observed at approximately the same altitude on a converging course. No 
evasive action was taken by either crew and the aircraft collided. The empennage 
section of ONA (Overseas National Airways) separated from the fuselage and the 
aircraft crashed on a highway, and burned. Two automobiles and a light truck 
proceeding along the highway were involved in the crash fire. Three of the occu- 
pants received serious and five minor injuries. The crew on CEA (California 
Eastern Airways) maintained control of the damaged aircraft and landed at 
San Francisco. 


j — 
| 
' 
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Résumé or Miparr Conisions 1N Unitep States Civit Firyine (ExcLusive 
or AgrraL Crop Controt Operations), JANUARY 1, 1948-DecEmMBER 31, 
1955—Continued 


Air carrier and general aviation 


Injury Altitude, 
Make and model index 


The CAL DC-3 with a crew of 3 and 11 passengers was on a straight-in ap- 
proach to runway 3 when the Piper made a sharp left turn in ahead of the DC-3 
and the collision occurred. The DC-3 landed without further incident but the 
Piper crashed on the airport. The pilot of the Piper sustained serious injuries 


Injury Altitude, a 
Date Location Make and model index mean sea proximity 


leve 


July 12,1955 | Riverside, Mo....| DC-3, Cessna 140A_| Fatal....| 1,600 feet_.._| 1.1 miles. 
| 


A TWA DC-3 with 2 aboard was on a training flight making touch-and-go 
landings. Following takeoff a climbing turn was initiated to circle the field and 
land again. The Cessna was a training flight with a TWA pilot as student making 
a simulated instrument approach to the airport. The aircraft collided 2 miles 
northwest of the range station. The DC-3 landed without further incident but 
the Cessna crashed and both occupants were fatally injured. 


Injury Altitude, A 
Date Location Make and model index — ” proximity 
vel 


Jan. 12,1955 | Covington, Ky_...| Martin 202A, DC-3_| Fatal_.._| 800 feet 





TWA Martin 202A and an executive DC-3 collided in the overcast shortly after 
the TWA plane took off under an approved instrument flight plan. The DC-3 
entered the area without clearance or position report. Both aircraft crashed and 
burned; 3 crew members and 10 passengers in the Martin and 2 crew members 
aboard the DC-3 were fatally injured. 


Injury Altitude, A 
Make and model index = - proximity 
eve’ 


-| Cessna 170, DC-3_._| Fatal_...| 5 feet On airport. 


At the time of the accident the cloud ceiling was estimated to be 500 feet and 
visibility 5 miles. Icing conditions existed both in and below the clouds. The 
DC-3 made an instrument approach and as it became visually contact southwest 
of the airport the pilot was advised by the company agent on the ground, who was 
monitoring the approach since there is no control tower available, that there 
was no other traffe. The DC-3 then made an approach to land into the wind 
on runway 23. It appears that the Cessna approached the airport behind the 
DC-3 and then cut in for a landing on the intersecting runway 28. Neither the 
pilot of the Cessna nor crew of the DC-3 apparently observed the other aircraft 
in time to avoid the collision which occurred at the intersection of the two run- 
ways as the DC-3 was flaring out for fanding. 
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‘Résumé or Miparr Couiisions 1n Unitep States Civit Fryine (Exciusrve 
or AgrrAL Crop ContTroL OPERATIONS), JANUARY 1, 1948-DEcEeMBER 31, 
1955—Continued 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


DC-3 Lockheed 12A. _. 2,500 feet....| Over 5 miles. 
fatal. 


In making a movie, the Douglas was to pass underneath the Lockheed to per- 
mit the cameraman at the door of the Lockheed to get a view of the Douglas flying 
away.’ Evidence indicates pilot of the Douglas misjudged the distance from the 
Lockheed and the right wind struck the underside of the Lockheed. Both air- 
craft continued in controlled flight and were landed safely. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index ~ me proximity 
eve, 


June 28, 1952 | Dallas, Tex.......| DC-6, Swift Fatal_...| 400 feet 


The DC-—6 passed over the ILS outer marker VFR and was cleared No. 1 to 
land. At the same time, the Swift was making a straight-in approach ahead of 
the DC-6 without clearance. The Swift, was assigned: No. 2 landing sequence 
when the tower controller incorrectly identified the Swift as a ‘‘Bonanza”’ and 
believed it to be behind the DC—6._ A few seconds before the aircraft collided the 
‘‘Bonanza”’ was advised to give way to the right or left. It then made a right turn 
followed by a left turn into the flight path of the DC-6. The DC-—6 crew did not 
see the Swift until just prior to the collision and just before the No. 4 propeller 
of the DC-—6 sheared the left wing of the Swift, which crashed out of control. 
The DC-6 landed safely. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Make and model index = - proximity 
ve 


The L-4J had completed its first turn after takeoff and the DC-3 was in the 
traffic pattern. Both aircraft were on the same heading, at the time of collision, 
with the L—4J slightly lower and climbing. The left propeller of the DC-3 cut 
into the left wing of the L—4J, which then crashed in a heavily wooded area a 
short distance from the airport. The DC-—3 proceeded to the airport-and landed 
without incident. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


DC-3, Fairchild | Non- 
Mé62C., fat: 


The DC-3 making a straight-in approach overtook and passed under a Fair- 
child aircraft an instant before touching down. The crew of the DC-3 felt no 
impact and was not aware that an accident had occurred until the damaged verti- 
cal fin was noted. The Fairchild pilot stated that he thought his approach was 
too high and that he had collided with a bird. He applied power and headed for 
another airport but was forced down due to fuel exhaustion. His right fuel tank 
had been punctured in the collision. 
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Résumé or MrpAir Couisi0Nns 1N Unrtep States Civit Fiyine (Exciusive 
or AgprraL Crop Controt OPERATIONS), JANUARY 1, 1948-DecemBeER 31, 
1955—Continued 


| Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index —_ sea proximity 


% mile. 


Airliner was cleared No. 1 to land and was on final approach, at an altitude 
approximately 300 feet when it was struck by the overtaking P-38. Pilot of 

-38, without obtaining proper clearance, made a straight-in final.approach and 
apparently failed to maintain proper lookout for other aircraft. Pilot of P-38 
seriously injured. 





| Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


DOC-3, Cessna 140_._| Fatal_...| 1,350 feet_...| On airport. 


While descending from cruising altitude to land at the Milwaukee Airport, the 
Douglas crossed over Maitland Field and collided with the Cessna, which was 
climbing in a left-hand traffic pattern. -The Douglas was in a shallow left turn 
and overtook the Cessna. At the time of impact of Douglas right wing with the 
Cessna, the Cessna was on an approximate heading of 153° and the Douglas 225°. 
The Cessna crashed out of control. The Douglas, with severely damaged right 
wing, continued in flight and was landed at the Milwaukee Airport without fur- 
ther incident. Cessna pilot fatally injured. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index a aa proximity 
ve. 


Jan. 30,1949 | Port Washington, | Lockheed 749, Fatal__..| 3,500 feet-...| Over 5 miles. 
N. Y. Cessna 140. 


Lockheed was climbing VFR to cruising altitude (following takeoff from 
LaGuardia) while Cessna was in level flight VFR on a right converging course. 
At the last instant the Lockheed captain observed the Cessna and shoved the 
control column forward but was unable to avoid a collision. Although Cessna 
was in a blind spot on Lockheed (Cessna pilot had unobstructed vision) crew 
could have overcome this by shifting in seat. Evidence indicates crew of Lock- 
heed and Cessna failed to exercise caution and: alertness in an-drea where a heavy 
re of traffic could be expected. Cessna pilot and passenger fatally 
injured. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index = - proximity 
vel 


June 27,1954 | Columbus, Ohio_-| CV~240, Navy SNB_| Fatal__..| 300 feet 0.6 mile. 


AA Convair 240 and a Navy SNB collided during final approach for landing. 
The Convair with a crew of 3 and 32 passengers landed without further incident. 
The Navy aircraft crashed and burned and both occupants were fatally injured. 
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Résumé or Mivarr Coiiusions 1n Unitep States Crvit Fuyine (Exciusive 
or AgrraL Crop Controt Operations), JANUARY 1, 1948-DEecEMBER 31, 
1955—Continued 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index — - proximity 
ve 


July 30,1049 | Chesterfield, N. J.| DC-3, Navy F6F...| Fatal....| 2,000 feet....| Over 5 miles. 


A DC-3 airliner was cruising in level flight along airway. Navy pilot was 
buzzing a small private aircraft, which was cruising at an altitude below the 
airliner, and had pulled up into a climbing turn colliding with the DC-3. Both 
aircraft fell in erratic paths and DC-3 burned on impact. Since no evasive 
maneuvers were observed it is apparent neither pilots of DC-3 nor Navy pilot 
observed each other prior to collision. Navy pilot fatally injured. 


General aviation and general aviation 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index = ee proximity 
ve 


Oct. 31,1955 | Baton Rouge, La._| Cessna 170B 
Piper PA-22_._.....| 1 


Both aircraft were approaching the airport at the same time and altitude. The 
Piper was landing to the south and the Cessna to the southeast. Just as each 
flared for landing they collided. The Cessna left wing leading edge struck the 
— on oe lift struts about midway, collapsing them. oth aircraft 
crashed. 


Altitude, Airport 
“rd 


Boeing PT17_--_. None____| 800 feet___...| 144 miles. 
Aeronca 13 N 


The Boeing was en route at 800 feet in the vicinity of the airport, lined up with 
the normal downwind leg of runway. The pilot of the Aeronca stated that on 
downwind leg he saw the Boeing slightly higher and to his right. To avert a 
head-on collision he pushed the nose of the Aeronca down and started a left turn. 
Part of the Aeronca right wing passed through the Boeing propeller path and 
crashed into the lower right wing of the Boeing. After the collision both pilots 
effected safe landings at the airport. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index — = proximity 
eve 


18___...| Oct. 15, 1955 Wee Township, | Piper PA-22 ...-| 1,000 feet. ...| 154 miles. 
: Piper PA-22 


Plane A was on cross-country flight. Plane B was on an instrument instruction 
flight on the Joliet or Harvey range. The pilot of plane A reported that, while 
cruising at 1,000 feet, he suddenly saw another aircraft coming directly at him, 
at the same altitude, in level flight. He put plane A into a left climbing turn 
to avoid the other aircraft. The collision occured adjacent to, and slightly 
northwest of the point where the N leg of the Harvey range and the E leg of the 
Joliet range intersect. Plane B crashed to the ground. The pilot of plane A 
entered the airport traffic pattern and landed without realizing his right main 
landing gear had been damaged in the collision. No further damage to plane A 
during landing and rollout. 
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Résumé or Miparr Couuisions 1n Unrrep Srates Crvit Fryine (Excivustve 
or AgrtaAL Crop Contrrot Operations), JANUARY 1, 1948—-DecemBeER 31, 
1955—Continued 


Injury Altitude, A rt 
Date Location Make and model index — = proximity 
eve’ 


19. ....| Sept. 3,1955 | South Portland, PR Pere hws cde on 
Maine. Aeronca 7AC 


The Piper entered the pattern at 800 feet and began downwind leg. At 200 
feet it began final approach. The Aeronca had made a regular pattern, made last 
90° turn, leveled off into a glide and began final approach. Neither pilot observed 
the other aircraft. About 800 feet from the runway the left wing of the Aeronca 
struck the top of the Piper fuselage aft of the cabin. The Aeronca leading edge 
and nose ribs outboard of the left wing strut were damaged. The top of the 
Piper fuselage, fabric, and right upper longeron were damaged. Both aircraft 
were landed without further damage. The Aeronca pilot landed from his approach 
while the Piper pilot circled and landed. Control surfaces were not damaged. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index — - proximity 
eve 


Piper PA-14 1 fatal___| 800 to 1,000 | 4 mile. 
Stinson L5E feet. 


The Piper was on downwind leg about one-half mile west of the field in a south- 
erly direction. The Stinson entered the pattern at a 45° angle, slightly above and 
to the right of the Piper. The pilots failed to see each other in time to take 
evasive action. The left wheel of the Stinson contacted the Piper in the lower 
windshield area and the left landing gear strut struct the Piper left wing root 
fairing. Impact forces were so great the left wing of the Piper was demolished 
and the aircraft fell to the ground out of control. Fire after impact. The 
Stinson lost a propeller blade and the left landing gear strut and attachment 
fittings were driven into the fuselage, resulting in limited use of controls. The 
Stinson continued with partial control in a left spiral turn, contacting the ground 
in a 20° nose-down attitude. 


Injury Altitude, 
Date Location Make and model index — ie 
ve. 


June 30,1955 | Middletown, Taylorcraft None_...| Unknown__- 
Ohio. BC12D1. 
Piper PA-23 


The Taylorcraft was overtaken and struck from above as it turned on final 
approach approximately 1 mile from the end of the runway. The Piper also was 


turning on final ere. The Taylorcraft vertical fin was bent 90° left; fabric 
on top left side of fuselage was torn; and trailing edge of left wing was damaged. 
The Piper right wing tip was damaged. Both aircraft were landed without further 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


1 fatal__.| 800 to 1,000 


One aircraft was observed flying westerly, the other northeast. Both aircraft 
apparently entered a left-hand turn and both pilots evidently were looking out 
of the left side of their respective aircraft. In so doing, the aircraft came together 
in an almost head-on collision, contacting each others wings and crashed. 
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, Injury Altitude, Airport 

No, Date Location Make and model index mann ae proximity 
leve 





June . 4,1955 | Near Hastings, -| 1,200 feet....| 5 miles. 
Minn. d 





Two solo students were flying parallel on the same cross-country route. As 
they drew near a check point pilot A was looking at his watch and map trying 
to compute their ETA, while pilot B was. recording time, etc. During this 
paried plane A collided with plane B, its right wing piercing the fuselage of plane 

. Both planes went into a spiral. to the left. When they separated both 
pilots managed to execute forced landings with little landing damage. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index mie on proximity 
eve. 


May 26,1955 | Anchorage, Taylorcraft BC12D_| 2 minor-| 1,139 feet..._| 6 miles. 
Alaska. Cessna 140 2 fatal___ 


Instructor and student were in Taylorcraft. Student was executing S turns. 
Upon the completion of one § turn, after rolling out of bank jinto straight and 
level. flight, instructor caught..a.glimpse of the Cessna 30° to the right of his 
aircraft. Collision was immediate. After impact, the instructor took over 
control of the aircraft and landed safely at the airport. The Cessna lost its left 
wing which fell to the ground, landing 1,500 feet from the rest of the aircraft. 
The Cessna occupants were fatally injured. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index as a proximity 
leve 


May 8,1955 | Cleveland, Miss..| Beech 35 ir 25 feet On airport. 
ser’ - 


ous. 
Piper PA12 2serious. 


The airport is an L-shaped field. Aircraft'was making simultaneous approach: 
Beech from the: south, alined with north-south runway; Piper from the west, 
alined with east-west runway. The wind was 8 miles per hour from the north- 
east. The aircraft collided at an altitude of 25 feet in the vicinity of the inter- 
section of the runways, the Piper contacting the Beech on its left side. The 
Piper continued:east for about 75 feet and came*to rest inverted. The tail of 
the Beech was completely separated from the fuselage; it came to rest inverted 
on the north-south runway. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index a - proximity 
leve 


May 8,1955 | Pontiac, Mich....| Fairchild 24 vi _...| 3 to 10 feet..| On airport. 
Cessna 170 di 


Both aircraft were coming in on a long final approach. Cessna was in front 
with the Fairchild several hundred feet behind and above the Cessna. The 
Fairchild slowly overtook the Cessna and they came together just as the Cessna 
was about to stall for landing. The Fairchild propeller contacted the Cessna 
rudder. The Cessna completed its landing. The Fairchild applied full power, 
pulled up in a left turn and passed over the Cessna. It then landed on the 
airport. 
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| Injury Altitude, Airport 

No. Date Location Make and model index —_ -8 proximity 

eve. 





May 1,1955 Fayetteville, Ark_| Pitts Special. -_-__-_- None.__- On airport. 
Ercoupe 2 fatal __- 


— 





Both aircraft were on final approach, the Ercoupe lower than the Pitt Special. 
The Pitt Special overtook and collided with the rear of the Ercoupe at an alti- 
tude of ‘approximately 40 feet. Both aircraft’ crashed and burned. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index =o = proximity 
eve. 





Piper J4F None.--- 1a to 2,000 | 5 miles. 
t. 
Cessna 170A_.--...-- I ned od | 


Aircraft were in formation to take aerial photos of the Cessna. After the 
photos were taken the Cessna, flying left wing of the Piper, peeled off to the left 
in a climbing turn and the Piper peeled off to the right in a diving turn. The 
Cessna leveled out after 90° of the left turn and retracted flaps. In the mean- 
time the Piper had executed a 270° diving turn to the right. When the Cessna 
retracted flaps without applying more power it: descended so that the right» wing 
made contact with the left section of the horizontal stabilizer of the Piper. 
Piper made a forced landing in an open field and nosed over. The Cessna flew 
back to the airport and landed safely. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index mea e proximity 
leve 


Dedisen Feb, 24,1955 | Louisville, Ky....} Aeronca 7AC ae — - 2,500 | 10 miles. 
eet. 
Aeronca 7BCM 


Three planes were flying in close formation. Pilot of Aeronca 7AC made an 
abrupt left turn to go behind the plane to his left but the 7AC collided with the 
7BCM (to the left) just as it was rolling out of the turn. Both planes returned 
to the airport and landed safely. 

Injury Altitude, Airport 
Location Make and model index = proximity 


Feb. 20,1955 | Trenton, N. J_--.-- Cessna 180 oe * to 200 | 300 feet. 
leet. 
Piper PA12 


Both aircraft were on final approach. The Piper PA12 pilot observed a 
Piper J4 in front of him on downwind leg. He flew at 70 miles per hour at 800 
feet. When the J4 was on final approach, pilot of PA12 went to 95 to 100 miles 
per hour and extended his downwind leg 1,000 feet. He turned on final at 600 
feet and reduced speed to 70 miles per hour. The Cessna pilot also noticed the 
J4 in front of him on downwind leg. He reduced airspeed to 80 miles per hour 
and extended his downwind leg 1,000 to 1,200 feet. hen the J4 touched down 
Cessna pilot turned on final at 800 feet, applied full flaps and reduced airspeed 
to 60 miles per hour. The Cessna was approximately 100 feet above the PA12 
as they reached the end of the runway. It then dived steeply into the PA12, 
passing under and to the left of the PA12. The Cessna proceeded to make a 
normal landing. The PA12 pulled up, circled, and landed safely. It taxied 
behind the Cessna which was then parked on the left side of the runway to make 
a cursory inspection. After this, pilot of PA12 attempted to maneuver around 
the Cessna as close as possible and collided with the right aileron and wingtip of 
the Cessna. The left wingtip of the PA12 was damaged in the ground collision. 
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Injury Altitude, Air 
Date Location Make and model index — sea prox rity 
vel 


= ———_| ——_ i a | ee | 


Feb. 19,1955 | Compton, Calif_..| Cessna 180 .---| 500 feet 
Taylorcraft BC12D_} 1 minor. 


Cessna overtook Taylorcraft during climb following takeoff and aircraft col- 
lided at about 500-foot altitude. Cessna contacted Taylorcraft from right rear, 
the wheels striking the top of the cabin and top of right wing. Left wheel went 
through the cabin top, striking the pilot. Impact forced the Taylorcraft into a 
dive but the copilot regained control and landed at Compton Airport. Cessna 
pilot pulled up and flew to Los Angeles where the aircraft was landed with dam- 


aged gear. 





Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index mean os proximity 
ve 


Dee. 19, 1954 | Lincoln, Nebr Luscombe 8A, 2 fatal...| 400 feet 
Aeronca 7AC 


The Aeronca took off from a sod runway. At about the time the Aeronca 
became airborne the Luscombe took off from the hard-surfaced runway. There 
was a lateral separation of approximately 1,000 feet between the sod- and hard- 
surfaced runways. According to witnesses, both aircraft maintained their south 
heading and apparently maintained the same separation as on takeoff. The 
Luscombe overtook the Aeronca which was slightly above it. At a point just 
ahead of the Aeronca and approximately 1,000 feet to the right the Luscombe 
began a left climbing turn which was continued until the Luscombe collided with 
the Aeronca. Itstruck the Aeronca with the right wingtip just ahead of the right 
lift struts. Six feet. of the Luscombe’s right wingtip was sheared off and it spun 
in over the top and crashed into the powerlines. Fire on impact. The Aeronca, 
although damaged, effected a safe landing. 


Injury Altitude, sie 
Date Location Make and model index = - proximity 
level 


—_|———$—$—$$ ________—__—_| or | 


-| Oct. 31,1954 | Milwaukee, Wis-.| Cessna 140 (A), 2 fatal__.| 400 feet 
Cessna 140 (B). 


Just after plane A took off on southwest runway, plane B, which had been 
making takeoffs and landings, rolled down the runway and made a running 
takeoff from a parallel turf:strip. Both planes were climbing in a close, parallel 
altitude so that it was difficult for the pilots to observe each other. Plane A 
leveled off at 400-foot pattern altitude, cleared himself behind and to the sides 
and started a 90° left turn and collided with plane B which was still climbing. 
The propeller of plane A cut through the aft portion of the fuselage of plane B. 
Plane A continued to a safe landing while plane B crashed out of control. 
Visibility to the southwest was poor because of haze and the setting sun. 
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Injury Altitude, 
Make and model index mean sea 


Piper PA-11 (A), 
Piper PA-I1 (B). 


According to pilot’s statement, pilot took off in plane A behind plane B from 
Urbana, both en route cross country. While flying to the right and behind 
plane B, an L-16 aircraft passed between planes A and B, after which pilot of 
plane A changed his eto to fly on the left of plane B. Shortly thereafter, 
pilot looked down and back and saw his aircraft slipping into plane B. He was 
unsuccessful in his attempt to give way to the right and the planes collided. 
Plane A became nearly uneontrollable and crashed. Witnesses state that pilot 
of plane B was attempting to fly formation. Plane B landed in an adjacent field. 


Injury [Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index meen as proximity 
ve 


July 31,1954 | Altus, Okla--...-- . 75 feet 
ft ser’ 


Planes were flying converging courses preparatory to landing on adjacent fields. 
Piper (duster) was flying south on a straight-in approach to duster landing strip. 
Cessna was making approach to the southeast to municipal airport. Left hori- 
zontal stabilizer of Cessna caught right side of cabin area of Piper. The aircraft 
then turned so that the Piper propeller cut the Cessna fuselage. Cessna fell away 
and crashed, Piper landed in the rough on the airport. 


| 
Altitude, A 
No. Date Location Make and model index — = proximity 
leve 


36......| July 31, 1954'| Ridgecrest, Calif. .| Ereoupe 415CD, 2 fatal___| 2,500 to 3,500 | 2 miles. 
Ercoupe 415C. feet. 


Both planes had been flying in formation. Plane A (Ercoupe 415CD) had 
planned to descend out of formation and execute rolls, then pull back up again 
and plane B (Ercoupe 415C) was to fall in formation to the right and behind plane 
A. is was accomplished.. When plane A began to slow down gradually in a 
let down, plane B turned to the right and applied power, intending to break’ the 
formation. “A few seconds after starting its turn the planes collided, the peopel 
of plane B evidently cutting into plane A. Plane A dove into the ground following 
the collision. Plane B-was able to make a normal landing on the airport. 


‘ } 
Injury Altitude, es 
Location | Make and model index meee - proximity 
eve 


Non- 150 feet 
fatal. 


“Pilots failed to see each’ Other and the aircraft collided on final approach when 
Cessna Hie wing contacted the undersurface of the Piper’s left wing, ripping the 
eaies breaking three ribs, Both aircraft had just entered traffic pattern prior 
0 collision, * e 


83506—57——87 
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Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index — sea proximity 
evel P 





June 24,1954 | Bellevue, Wash.-.| Cessna 140 3 fatal_..| 500 feet. 1 mile. 
Piper PA-11 1 serious. 


The Piper, returning from a training flight, had entered the normal traffic 
pattern and was headed east on his base leg just prior to turning on final when it 
was struck by the Cessna, returning from a sightseeing trip to Seattle, just to rear 
of right-wing trailing edge as both aircraft were landing to the north. Piper was 
on an east heading and turning north on his final; the Cessna was on a northerl 
heading, making a straight-in approach from the south. Both aircraft crashed. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index men a proximity 
eve’ 


June 20,1954 | Fostoria, Ohio....| Aeronca 7AC(A) lserious_| 400 to 500 2 miles 
Aeronca 7AC(B). feet. northeast. 


According to witnesses, both aircraft took off almost simultaneously with air- 
craft A slightly ahead of aircraft B.. Takeoff was made to the east... A normal 
traffic pattern was flown with both aircraft making the usual 45° turn. out, of: the 
pattern. Both were headed in a northerly direction. Two witnesses state that 
prior to the collision aircraft B was seen to be a little below aircraft A. Examina- 
tion of the aircraft indicates that the right wing tip of plane B first made contact 
with left side of the fuselage of plane A midway between the cabin and the 
empennage. According to witnesses, the planes spun a few revolutions before 
they came apart. Aircraft A made a dead-stick landing in a field with no further 
damage in landing: ~The manner in which aircraft B came to rest indicated an 
almost vertical descent while in a flat or level attitude. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index eee. ae proximity 
eve 


May 6,1954 | Council Bluffs, Beech 35, Piper J3...| Non- \ mile. 
Iowa, , fatal. 





Beech entered the traffic pattern for a northeast landing. While in a left turn 
to the final approach it collided with the Piper which was on final approach at a’ 
lower altitude for a northeast landing. The Beech continued its approach and 
landed on the airport; Piper made a turn of 270° and landed in an open area. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index ~— ” proximity 
leve 





.| Piper PA-15 1 fatal_._} 900 feet 1 mile. 
Mooney MC-18 1 minor. 


According to witnesses, planes had been engaged in buzzing and making close 
passes. Piper had entered the traffic pattern at 45° angle to the downwind leg 
and turned to start its downwind leg when the Mooney, converging from the 
right, flew under the Piper and pulled up so as to catch his empennage on the 
Piper’s lower right side; the Mooney crashéd and burned. The Piper landed on 
the airport. 
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Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index — a. proximity 
eve: 
. 4,1954 | Irving, Tex Interstate S-1A, 3 fatal_..| 1,400 to 1,500 | 4 mile. 
Tomahawk feet. 
Special. 


Witnesses described planes as engaging in dogfight at 1,400 to 1,500 feet and 
that Tomahawk came up under the Interstate and collided with it. The Inter- 
state lost a wing and spun almost: vertically to the ground. The Tomahawk, 
which lost part of its left wing, went into a flat spin and apparently recovered 
but eventually crashed out of control. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Location Make and model index mean sea proximity 


On airport. 


Piper, attempting a landing on the ramp contrary to approved traffic pores 
for the area, collided with Cessna landing north-south runway. Piper pilot was 
attempting a landing on an area which is used by local pilots when judgment 
dictates that a safer landing can be made into the wind on the shorter strip than 
cross wind on the north-south runway. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Location Make and model index mean sea proximity 


-| Feb. 27,1954 | Horsham Town- | Cessna C-165, 4 fatal___| 3,000 feet____ 
ship, Pa. Beech 35. 


The Beech was on cross-country flight from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Camden, 
N. J., on VFR flight plan. Céssna was on cross-country from Westchester, Pa., 
to Meriden, Conn. e aircraft collided. The Beech was on a course of 160° T; 
the Cessna was on a course of 54° T. The angle of convergence between the two 
courses was 106°, with the Cessna approaching the Beech on the right and 16° 
in front of the Beech’s right wing. itnesses state that after impact the Beech 
continued approximately along its course line, shedding first its left wing, then 
its tail; then it ‘tumbled end over end to the ground.”’ The Cessna momentarily 
righted itself, then spun to the ground. 


; : Injury Altitude, Airport 
Location Make and model index mean sea proximity 


2,500 feet_...| 134 miles, 


While returning to Palo Alto Airport Cessna pilot let down from 3,500 feet 
making clearing turns. During letdown, at approximately 2,500 feet, Cessna 
collided with a cruising Taylorcraft which had taken off from San Carlos-Belmont 
Airport a few minutes before: After rolling out of a right turn of approximately 
90°, Cessna brushed over the topside of the Taylorcraft, damaging its fuselage, 
left aileron, and left wing. Both aircraft remained operable and each pilot 
returned to respective base and landed safely. 


fer 
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Injury Altitude, Air 
No, Date Loeation Make and model index = - prox ity 
ve 


46_.....| Dee. 26,1953 | Lincoln, Mass om 108, Cessna a, 1,000 feet... __| 1 mile, 
\ fatal. 


The Stinson was on the downwind leg of a landing approach and the Cessna 
was descending in a left turn when the collision occurred, Both aircraft crashed 
out of control and were demolished by impact, Fire followed impact in the 
Stinson. Both pilots and passenger in the Cessna sustained serious injuries, 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


-| Dec, 12,1953 | Lafayette, Ind....| Cessna 120, Taylor- | Non- 
craft BC12D., fatal. 


The Taylorcraft pilot was making a long final approach while the Cessna was 
on a short pattern, The Cessna pilot made a steep turn to the final approach 
and collided with the Taylorcraft which crashed out of control and its pilot 
seininey injured. _The Cessna landed safely and the two occupants were not 
injured. 


Injury Altitude Airport 
Make and model index ~— sea proubalty 


The Ercoupe with an instruetor and student was taking off from runway 3 and 
collided with the Piper which was landing on runway 10. Both aircraft were sub- 
stantially damaged but-landed without further incident. The instructor in the 
Ercoupe sustained serious injuries and the other two persons involved were not 
injured, 


Altitude, 


Both solo students were approaching for a landing and collided over the ap- 
proach end of the runway. Both aircraft were substantially damaged but were 
landed without further incident. Neither student, was injured. 


Altitude, Airport 
No, Date Lecation Make and model =a me proximity 


50....-.|.M 1953 |O ton, Calif....} Ercoupe 416C, 
en _ Cessna 140. 


Pilot in Ercoupe states he did not see the Cessna at _ time. Cessna was on 
final approach and the Ercoupe overtook and cut in ahead and the tail was struck 
by the Cessna propeller. Cessna was safely landed. Ercoupe crashed out of 
control. 
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Injury 

Date Location Make and model index 
Ma 1953 | Salt Lake City, Cessna Swift Non- 

.s Utah, ” GciB.” fatal. 


A 7 in Cessna overtook the: Swift and saw it the instant prior to 
ston. ift wingtip was cut by Cessna propeller. Both aircraft were safely 


col 
lan 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index _ proximity 
v 


On airport. 


The Beechcraft overtook the Cessna, colliding with it from above and behind. 
The two aircraft then crashed out of control. The Beechcraft pilot apparently 
failed to enter the prescribed local traffic pattern for an uncontrolled airport. 
However, it also appre the Cessna pilot failed to contact Quincy radio for 
reported traffic, which was done by the pilot of the Beechcraft. 


Injury Altitude, A 
Make and model index mean sea pro: 


The Cessna followed the Luscombe on takeoff and both pilots followed the 
prescribed traffic pattern. However, being slower, the Luscombe took muth 
longer to gain altitude before making the first turn and the Cessna pilot thought 
he was leaving the pattern. <iuscombe was on the downwind leg as the Cessna 
was in a left turn entering the same leg and the right wingtip was struck by Lus- 
combe rpepenne, Pilot in Luscombe saw the Cessna the instant prior to collision 
and p up to avoid it... Luscombe was safely landed and the Cessna, under 
partial control due to damaged wingtip and aileron, was crash-landed in a swamp, 


injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index = = proximity 
vi 


Oct. 7,1952 | Compton, Calif...| Swift GO1B, 
Luscombe 8A. 


The Swift was leveled off at approximately 4 feet when it was struck from 
above by the Luscombe which was being flared out for landing. According to 
the statement of a witness the navigation lights were not turned on on the Swift 
as he watched it take off. The Luscombe Pree states he had slipped his aircraft 
and had a clear view of the runway but did not see any aircraft lights. 


Injury Altitude, A rt 
Location Make and model vt mean sea = 


Sept. 21,1952 | Compton, Calif..._| Cessna 140, 
Aeronca 7AC. 


Cessna overtook the Aeronca and landed on top of it as Aeronca was leveled 
off for landing. Cessna pilot states. he at no time observed the Aeronca ahead 
and below him, indicating a lack of alertness while landing on a busy airport. 
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Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean = proximity 


July 27,1952 | Leechburg, Pa....| Luscombe 8A; 
Cessna ‘140. 


Although the leng north-south runway was generally used, except under strong 
wind conditions, it appears no clearly defined field rules were posted. - Pilot:in 
Cessna was landing west into a 15-mile-per-hour wind and was leveling off when 
struck by the Luscombe taking off north. Luscombe pilot had been advised by 
airport, manager to use north-south runway. ‘Terrain was such that pilot at end 
of either runway could not see aircraft.on the other end of bisecting runway. No 
tower on field nor stationary tee to indicate runway under no wind conditions. 


: Injury |°: Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index — = proximity 
leve 


57......| June 8, 1952 | Los Angeles, Calif.| Cessna 120, Non 800 feet % mile. 
Cessna 140, fatal, 


Cessna 120 was.on downwind kg and-Cessha.140 either just entered, or was 
entering the pattern. When the collision occurred with forward part of Cessna 
120 hitting tail of 140. Neither pilot saw the other until the instant prior to 
collision when student in 120 saw the other! aircraft. Both were then. safely 


Injury Altitude, Airport 


Make’ dnd model index mean sea proximity 


Pilot in Stinson failed to make proper entry ‘inito the traffic pattern and overtook 
the Piper which was then on the downwind leg. Following the collision the Stin- 
son immediately crashed out of control.’ Piper pilot apparently attempted to 

-land - t disabled aircraft but lost control ‘at: a low altitude and dived into the 
ground. 


| Injury | Altitude, | Airport 
Location Make and model index — = proximity 
leve 


amartiiniebjoieatbpnigiteatpaseanbin eletpenaenihepeaaGenaml ie 


Feb. 24,1952 | Moorestown, Aeronca 7-AC, | Fatal__.| 1,500 feet....| 4 miles. 
N. J. Waco UIC. 


Appears the two aircraft were flying parallel with the Aeronca to the left and 
slightly ahead of the Waco. Eviderice indicates the Aeronca pilot, after making 
a steep right turn saw the Waco and tried to pull up, Left wings of Waco were 
sheared and Aeronca empennage was severed with both aircraft then crashing 
out of control. 





oConRMFS ewe 
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1 j - 
Injury | Altitude’ Airport 

No. Date Location Make and model | index -_ = proximity 
| | eve. 


Nov. 9,1951 | Near Browning, Piper PA-18, Fatal_-_} Unknown_-_-|' 4 mile. 
Mont. Aeronca 7CCM. 





‘ There were nod witnesses to the collision; however, a hunter in the vicinity did 
see the Aeronca which appeared to be on final approach for landing. He then 
next noted Aeronca disappearing behind tree oan heard an explosion and on 
investigation located wreckage of Aeronca. Piper.was never seen and the wreck- 
e was discovered the next day. Evidence indicates the Piper was flown into 
the:left side of the Aeronca, believed while Piper pilot was circling the strip. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index = - proximity 
eve : 





Aug. 29,1951 | New Orleans, La_.| Fairchild M62A, Non- 150 feet On airport. 
: Cessna 120. fatal. 


Cessna was coming in on a long final approach, while Fairchild was making a 
high short final-and student saw Cessna at the last instant, As student pulled 
up.in the Fairchild the tail wheel. hit left wing of Cessna. Both students landed 
without further incident, (Inadequate traffic pattern at airport. to be remedied.) 


. 1 Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index mean sea proximity 


June | 3, 1951 | San Jose, Calif. -.- 


Cessna was flying in a southeast direction while Aeronca was headed northwest 
and appeared slightly lower. The left wings on the two aircraft struck and both 
aircraft crashed out of control, (It is believed both pilots may have diverted 
on arene to a rodeo in the near vicinity and consequently did not see each 
other, 


Injury Altitude’ Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


63......| May 20,1951 | Chattanooga, Pack & Assoc. D, 50 feet (esti-| 34 mile. 
Tenn. Wittman Racer. fatal. mated) 


Both aircraft were turning on scatter pylon, in a closed course race and neither 
pilot observed the other aircraft prior to collision, Appears Wittman momen- 
tarily straddled Pack D. Both pilots maintained control and landed. Pack D 
groundlooped and Wittman nosed up during landing. 
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Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index = ie proximity 


Fairchild M620, 
Ercoupe 4150, 


Pilots engaged in chasing one another (dogfighting) at altitude from 300 to 400 
feet for some 5 to 15 minutes. Prior to the collision the Fairchild was climbing 
to the north, the Ercoupe turned from a westerly to a southeast heading and 
descended toward the Fairchild. The left wings'collided shearing part of Fairchild 
wing and entire left wing of Ercoupe. Both aircraft then crashed out of control. 
Fairchild caught fire after it struck the ground. (Not believed to have been a 
premeditated dogfight.) 


Injury altitude, A 
Date Location Make and model index on ae 
leve 


Feb. 25,1951 | St. Elmo, fll Stinson 108, Non- 35 feet 
Aeronca 7AC, fatal. 


Aeronca turned on to final approach slightly ahead of Stinson coming in on 
final, Neither pilot was apparently sufficiently alert (only aircraft in pattern) 
and failed to see eacn other. Stinson overlook and struck the Aeronca. Stinson 
landed and groundloo slightly due to a flat tire. Right wing on Aeronca 
which was struct failed and Aeronca crashed. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Location Make and model index —, sea proximity 
le 


Jan. 12,1951 | San Antonio, Tex.| Vultee BTI3A, Fatal_.../ 1,500 feet...) 4 miles. 
Fairchild M62A. 


Pilot in Vultee buzzed the Fairchild, he then dived under the Fairchild from 
behind and came up under it. He then apparently realized a collision was immi- 
nent and tried to peel off to the right at which time the left wing hit underneath 
the Fairchild. Vultee crashed out of control and burned, pilot landed Fairchild 
in a field without further damage. (Pilot in Vultee was wearing a parachute.) 


[ y Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index meen sea proximity 


Aeronca TAC, 
T-eraft L2M. 


Pilot in Aeronca was on final approach for landing on runway 29 while Taylor- 
craft was on final for runway 36. Neither pilot observed the other aircraft until 
too late to avoid a collision. (This field seldom used by aircraft, wind was 5 
miles per hour from 315°.) 
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Injury Altitude, 
Make and model index mean sea 


Beech was on a heading of 340° in a climb, while Ercoupe was heading approxi- 
mately 270°. Ercoupe passed over Beech and Beech antenna cut through fuselage 
of Ercoupe entering left side continuing through and out the right side. Ercoupe 
pilot at no aie ere, to or after collision, was aware of Beech and did not know 
collision occurred. Beech pilots saw Ercoupe after it passed over. Both aircraft 


then landed without further incident, 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index —_ - proximity 
eve. 


Sept. 4, 1950 | Sandwich, Ill Luscombe 8A, Fatal_...| 3,000 feet....| 3 miles. 
Piper J3C65. 


| Piper pilot, observing Luscombe engaged in maneuvers ahead, made a 180° 
turn, then another 180 when he saw the Luscombe to his right. Thereafter he 
checked while flying straight and level and Luscombe was coming up behind 
him. Luscombe was lost from view for a time and was next seen directly below 
(indications are Luscombe came from right rear in a climb) Piper, with two planes 
colliding. Luscombe spun to the left and crashed. Piper went into a right spin; 
however, pilot recovered and landed safely in a field. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index a - proximity 
eve! 


July 13,1950 | Houston, Tex Boeing A75N1, Non- 25 feet 
Piper PA-20. fatal. 


The Piper was ahead and slightly below the Boeing on final approach. Student 
in the Boeing observed the Piper too late and the propeller cut off the Piper’s 
empennage. Piper nosed into the ground and inverted. Boeing landed without 
mishap. Both pilots showed lack of alertness in checking for other aircraft in 
pattern. Piper pilot erred in that he made a straight-in approach (contrary to 
field regulations) while Boeing followed routine pattern. 


‘ Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index — aa proximity 
eve. 


Apr. 30,1950 | Sharon Springs, Aeronca 15AC, Fatal....| 500 feet 
Kans. Aeronca 7AC. 


Both aircraft were flying in an easterly direction with 15AC slightly below 
ahead and to the right of 7AC. Both aircraft then made a left turn with 15AC 
making a considerably steeper turn than the other aircraft. Evidence indicates 
right wing of 15AC struck 7AC almost severing its tail section. Both aircraft 
crashed out of control and burned, 
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Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index = 7 proximity 
eve 
72....04s) Mar. 4,1950 | Westerly, R. I-... a 140, Cessna | Fatal....| 2,500 feet...) 3 miles. 


Witnesses observed the 2 aircraft flying in close formation approximately 1 
mile offshore. While in a left turn the aircraft collided and.Cessna 140 lost a 
wing then spun into the ocean. Cessna 170 was observed circling over the scene 
and apparently crashed soon after, although no one witnessed the crash due tc 
obstructions. An intensive search was made; however, none of the main wreckage 
or bodies of occupants have been recovered. Small personal articles of occupants, 
fabric, etc., were later washed ashore. 











Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index mean sea proximity 
level 
Wkicsen Jan. 22,1950 | Miami, Fla--....- Seeae 1 Piper Fatal....| 200 feet_..... \% mile. 


Piper was making a right-hand pattern in conformance with airport traffic 
pattern and while turning onto final approach was struck by the Cessna. Both 
aircraft crashed and burned. Right-hand pattern, when landing to east, had 
been previously approved and so published and Cessna pilot had been so informed. 
However, Cessna did not circle field or fly pattern but made a straight-in approach, 
It appears that instructor in Piper might have seen the Cessna had he been some- 
what more vigilant. 





Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index a - proximity 
eve 
Tey Oct. 16,1949 | Austintown, Ohio. Pipe. J3C-65, Piper | Fatal...) 400 feet..--.. ¥% mile. 
65. 


The first plane was on his final approach for landing when struck by the second 
lane which was turning from base leg onto final. Altitude approximately 400 
eet. Both aircraft started to spin and student in the first plane recovered from 

the spin (at treetop level), effecting a safe landing on airport. Student in second 
plane failed to recover and spun into the ground. Evidence indicates neither 
aircraft sustained sufficient damage (prior to ground impact) to render it uncon- 
trollable. Both students exhibited lack of alertness. 














Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index — - proximity 
eve 
Wisacaase Sept. 5,1949 | Clifton, Ariz......| Taylorcraft BC12D, | Fatal-__..| 2,000 feet...-| 1-mile. 


Ercoupe 415CD. 





The 2 pilots engaged in a mild dogfight chasing each other for 20 to 25 minutes, 
following which they appeared to be’returning to the airport. The Taylorcraft 
was in the lead followed closely by the Ercoupe. Taylorcraft pilot then made a 
steep right (180°) turn and was leveling off when the two aircraft collided and 
crashed. 
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Injury Altitude, Airport 
Location Make and model index — re proximity 
eve 


Aug. 6,1949 | Cleveland, Ohio_..} Aeronca 7AC, Non- 2,500 feet_...| 2 miles. 
Aeronca 7AC, fatal. 


Both students were in- practice area engaged in advanced maneuvers and each 
observed the other aircraft too late to avoid a collision. Control was maintained 
and aircraft landed safely. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index — ” proximity 
eve. 


July 20,1949 | Bethany, Okla..-.| Piper J3C-65, Piper | Non- 
J3C-65. fatal. 


Neither student observed the other aircraft and collided while on final approach 
for landing. The first plane made a short pattern, overtook the second plane 
fromthe rear and above. Partial control was maintained with the second plane 
hitting on wheels (washing out gear) and stopped. The first plane made a slight 
turn, landed, and spun around. Left turn off downwind leg was directly into 
low setting sun and sun glare apparently was a contributing factor in students, 
failure to observe other traffic. 


| Injury Altitude, bene on 
Date Location | Make and model index — = proximity 
eve 


on 


July 3,1949 | Schwenkville, Pa.| Aeronca 7AC, Non- 1,300 feet_...| 5 miles. 
Lanier Paraplane. fatal. 


Both pilots took off from same airport and made flight together and should have 
been aware of each other’s presence. Whether due to a misjudgment while 
erompting to fly formation or careless observation the Aeronca propeller struck 
left wheel on the Paraplane. Aeronca pilot was forced to land, as prop broke, 
and stalled into a small field. The Paraplane sustained a damaged tire and wheel, 
and pilot landed safely. Pilots claim they momentarily lost sight of each other. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


Luscombe 8A, Aer- | Fatal....| 1,500 feet....| Over 5 miles. 
onca 11BC. 


Student in Luscombe states the aircraft were flying level approximately 1,500 
feet apart, with. Aeronca on the left. He then proceeded to check his maps and 
was apparently unaware that aircraft no longer maintained adequate separation 
until impact occurred. Luscombe appears to have come up on Aeronca and air- 
craft locked momentarily. Aeronca went in out of control and caught fire on 
impact. Luscombe was landed in a wheatfield and nosed over. Accident would 
appear to be a result of both students’ failure to be sufficiently alert. 
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Injury Altitude, 
index 


Make and model — sea 


Aircraft collided while in designated practice area, crashed and burned. Evyi- 
dence indicates aircraft converged on a 30° to 40° angle with one to the left and 
slightly below the other. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index mean sea proximity 


level 


May 3,1949 | Medford, Oreg-... Comme 140, Stinson | Fatal....| 2,000 feet_...| 4 miles. 


Stinson was headed in a general onmerly, direetion while Cessna appeared to be 
higher (and letting down) going north, t end of overtaking Cessna struck left 
wing of Stinson and shortly thereafter Cessna tail assembly broke loose. Pilot 
maintained control of Stinson and attempted to.land; however, aircraft. struck a 
neraeenne and crashed into a barn. Cessna dived in and also damaged a small 
shed. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index —_ - proximity 
eve 


Apr. 25,1949 | Indianapolis, Ind_| Piper J8C-65, Piper | Non- \ mile. 
PA-ll. fatal. 


Aircraft collided while making turn onto final approach and crashed. PA-11 
followed J3C on takeoff and was making normal traffic pattern turning from base 
leg to final. J3C went beyond point where normal turn onto base was made and 
a 120° turn was then made heading toward point where normal turns are made 
from base to final and PA-—11 was observed too late to avoid colliding. Nose and 
right wing (at root) of J3C struck left side of PA-11 severing empennage. In- 
structor landed damaged J3C; however, PA—11 dived into.the ground and inverted. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model itidex a - proximity 
leve 


Mar. 26,1949 | Near Santa Ana, | Ryan ST3KR, Fatal_...| 4,600 feet....| Over 5 miles. 
Calif. Aeronca 11BC. 


Report indicates the pilot of Ryan was attempting to fly a close formation with 
Aeronca. While flying level with, and to the right of Aeronca, he attempted to 
side slip under Aeronca with the probable intention of coming up on the left side. 
During the maneuver the planes collided and Aeronca was damaged but a landing 
a Sen without further incident. Ryan dived to the ground and was de- 
molished. 
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Injury Altitude, soe 
No. Date Location Make and model index mean sea proximity 


level 


















‘4... Mar. 1, 1949 | Culver City, 
Calif. 











Cessna 140, Bel- Fatal_...| 200 feet...... % mile, 
lanca 14-13. 












Ground markings plainly indicated right-hand traffic pattern. Cessna pilot’s 
first: d4pproach was high and he went around making left-hand turns as he came 
in on his second approach. Student flying Bellanca was conforming to right-hand 
pattern and it appears neither pilot observed the other aircraft (only two in the 
pattern) and they collided on turn into final. Bellanca caught fire following 
impact. 















Injury Altitude, Airport 
No... Date Location Make and model index — ges proximity 


eve. 








——| | 


bane Dec. 5,1948 | Canega Park, Aeronca 7AC, Stin- | Fatal__..| 2,500 feet....| Over.5.miles. 
Calif. son 108. 











Students involved had been dispatched from different airports to practice in 
the same area. Evidence indicates that neither student observed the other plane 
in the area in time to avert collision. Pilot of Stinson was in a moderate left 
turn when the leading edge of the left wingtip struck the right wingtip of Aeronca 
from behind and severed the tip at the outboard end of the aileron. Aeronea fell 
out of control and pilot of Stinson landed safely at a nearby airport. 





Altitude, 
mean sed 
level 












The Beechcraft with three revenue passengers on a charter flight from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to Kenton, Ohio, received a report of unfavorable weather in east 
Illinois and decided to land at Aurora to await improvement. Méanwhile the 
Aeronca with the pilot flying solo from Des Moines, Iowa, to Chicago, IIl., received 
a report of unfavorable weather at his destination and likewise decided to land 
at Aurora. Both planes entered the traffic pattern at approximatély the same 
time and had turned onto the downwind leg when a collision occurred, the pro- 
oa the Beechcraft cutting into the left side of the Aeronca empennage, 

he Beechcraft pilot was able to effect a safe landing on the airport while the 
Aeronca pilot landed his plane in a plowed field south of the airport, nosing over. 
While both pilots were at fault in not observing the other, it is felt that the 
greatest érror was on the part of the Beechcraft pilot who flew the crosswind leg 


seaeeesilty close in, and had the advantage in speed thus overtaking the slower 
plane. 



























; i . Injury Altitude, | Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index — - ) proximity . 
level 








escent Nov. 7,1948 | Perkinstan, Miss.) Piper PA-12, Fatal_...| 1,500 feet....| Over 5 miles. 
. Aeranca 11AC. 












Pilots were making a cross-country trip together and apparently had arranged 
to fly formation or close together on the flight. Statements of witnesses indicate 
the pilots were having a simulated combat flight when the planes collided approx- 
imately 1,500 feet above the ground. 
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i Injury Altitude Airport 
Location Make and model index e sea proximity 


Aeronca 7A0, ’ ---| Over 5 miles. 
Aeronca 7AC, atal. 


Student flying first plane approached too.close to, second plane and overtook it. 
The leading edge of the left wing of first plane struck and damaged the right 
aileron of second plane. Both planes were landed safely,. — 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Location Make and model index eo = proximity 


Aeronca 7AC, Fatal__._| 1,500 feet....| Over 5 miles. 
Aeronca 7AC. 


Pilots and passengers arrived at the airport in a group and rented the aircraft 
for local pleasure flights. Both aircraft took off together and were observed 
approximately 15 minutes later locked together at 1,500 feet about 10 miles 
southwest of the airport. No witnesses were located who saw the collision or 
observed the aircraft on converging flight paths prior to collision. Indications 
were the pilots were attempting flight ih close proximity. m 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index = - proximity 
leve 


90.....-] Oct.' 7,1948 | East Los Angeles, | Stinson 108, Cessna | Non- On airport. 
Calif. 140. fatal. 


Collision appears to be a result of careless lack of vigilance on part of both 
pilots while approaching for landing. Evidence indicates the slower Cessna 
care in above and to left of Stinson which made a shorter pattern than the Cessna. 
Stinson propeller severed tail surface of Cessna which forced Cessna up and it 
poe Hy? Stinson and crashed. Stinson climbed then stalled on left wing and 
cartwheeled. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
index = ” proximity 
eve: 


Date Location Make and model 


3 miles. 


PA-12 was proceeding northeast at an altitude of approximately 400 feet and 
J3C-65 was flying southwest at the same altitude. Neither pilot apparently 
observed the other aircraft until too late to avoid a collision, the left wings col- 
lided and both aircraft crashed out of control. J3C-—65 burned due to a ruptured 
fuel tank and landed in a woods, PA-12 crashed in the river. Collision occurred 
over 4 well-populated beach, it is possible pilots may have diverted their attention 
to people on the ground. ; 
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Injury Altitude, A rt 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


Instructor and student. in first plane were flying at about 500 to 600 feet just 
outside of the airport traffic pattern and-pilot with a passenger apparently was 
about to enter the traffic pattern to land. — Visibility was about 3 to 4 miles, due 
to smoke and haze. Evidently neither pilot observed the other plane and they 
collided with their right wings. Both planes continued on for about 600 feet and 
then crashed. First plane caught fire after impact with the ground. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location - Make and model index — = proximity 
eve 


Cessna 140, Cessna | Non- 125 feet On airport. 
120. fatal. 


Student in 140 made a short approach and overtook and collided with 120 
Which was raking a normal approach. Impact occurred at an altitude of about 
100 feet. The left wing of 120 was damaged extensively and it crashed. Pilot 
of 140 completed his landing. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


July 25,1948 | Fernandina, Fla..| Piper J3C-65, Piper | Non- 1,000 feet....| Over 5 miles. 
J3C-65. fatal. 


First plane and second plane collided in midair while flying in close formation 
by prior arrangements between the pilots. First plane was able to get to his base 
6 miles away. Second plane made a crash landing in the vicinity of the scene of 
the collision. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No, Date Location Make and model index mean'sea proximity 


_—_— 


95......| July 17,1948 | Orange, Va 


Student in Luscombe made a long final approach. Student in Piper was shoot- 
ing landings and made a normal approach. Neither saw the other plane during 
the approach. At an altitude of about 100 feet as Piper was completing the turn 
onto final leg the planes collided. Luscombe fell off in a left spin and crashed. 
Pilot of Piper landed safely. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No, Date Location Make and model index men ae proximity 
ve 


— 


96_.....| July 17,1948 | Mount Pleasant, | Cessna 140, Cessna | Non- Unknown...| Over 5 miles. 
Mich. 140. | fatal 


Instructor with a student in first plane was flying rather close formation with 
second plane and turned in toward that plane, striking its left wingtip, with his 
elevator and horizontal stabilizer. 
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Injury Altitude, Airport 
No, Date Location Make and model index om on proximity 
ve! 


July 11,1948 | Rochester, Ind.... ome 140, Cessna 


Advanced students were operating from a sod field. First plane taking off 
northeast collided with second plane taking off toward the north. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index —_ sea proximity 


Ercoupe 415C, 
Ercoupe 4150, 


During an air race the two planes collided while rounding a pylon. Both air- 
craft made immediate landing in an adjacent field without further damage or 
personal injury. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index ~— sea proximity 


Evidence indicates that the planes collided while the Ponty were dogfighting 
at an alitutude of about 500 feet in a local practice area. —11 burned following 
impact with the ground. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index — - proximity 
ve 


Vultee BT13, Piper | Fatal_--| 750 feet 
I3C-65. 


Both aircraft were approaching for landing turning on downwind leg when the 
collission occurred. Vultee overtook Piper from above and to the left. Piper 
was cut by the prop of Vultee and disintegrated with the front end dropping free 
and burned on impact. Vultee was put into a glide (with part of other aircraft. 
caught in its gear), collided with trees and crashed inverted. 


furs t 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index ee - proximity 
Ve. ° 


May 1,1948 | Hayward, Calif...| Piper PA-12, Tay- | Fatal_-_| 400 feet. On airport. 
loreraft BC12D. 


The aircraft involved were simultaneously using contiguous lanes of a three-lane 
runway of a very busy, uncontrolled airport. Pilot of Piper made an initial 
takeoff from the center lane, while pilot of Taylorcraft, which was the slower 
plane, made a tovch-and-go takeoff from the left'lane. Evidently neither pilot. 
observed the other plane and Piper overtook and collided with Taylorcraftifrom 
which the left wing was shorn, at an altitude of about 400 feet, pear the airport 
per ee co Tayloreraft fell out of control on the airport and pilot of Piper landed 
on ‘an adjoining field. ust 


1 
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Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index mee = proximity 
ve 


Apr. 20,1948 } San Antonio, Tex.| Luscombe 8E, Non- 
Cessna 120. fatal. 





The student in Cessna was making prescribed right-hand approach and had 
been cleared to land. Pilot in Luscombe made a left-hand approach and turned 
on final against red lights from the tower. The left wind of Chater came in con- 
tact with tail surface of Luscombe. However, both pilots maintained control 
and landed safely. 


| | Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index a = proximity 
leve 


Apr. 17,1948 | Mulberry, Ind_._.| Piper J3C-65, Non- 2,600 feet ....| 3 miles. 
Piper J3C-65. fatal. 


Students were accompanying each other on a cross-country flight in a 15-miles- 
per-hour gusty wind. They endeavored to approach too close to one another 
and the planes collided at an altitude of about 2,600 feet. Both pilots maintained 
efficient control to crash land safely, 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


\ mile, 





Pilot in Stinson failed to conform to local left-hand traffic and was making a 
right-hand pattern (this pattern had been used at one time but was changed to 
left several months prior to accident and notices posted to that, effect), Pilot 
was making a left-hand pattern in Piper and the two aircraft were on final ap- 
proach when the collision occurred. Right wing of Piper hit left side of Stinson; 

iper spun in and crashed inverted while Stinson was safely landed. It appears 
neither pilot observed the other aircraft prior to collision with blinding glare of 
setting sun being a contributing factor. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index — sed aie 
: eve 


Na oe a 
105..... Apr. 4,1948 } Circleville, Ohio_._| Taylorcraft BC12D, | Fatal-...| 1,250 feet....|.1 mile. 
Aeronca 11BC, 


Available evidence indicates neither pilot exercised due vigilance and failing 
to observe the other aircraft, collided. Aeronca appeared to have been in a slight 
climbing attitude south while Taylorcraft converged upon it at approximately 
a 45° angle.’ It is believed pilot in Taylorcraft may have had her vision restricted 
in sun glare. Both wings were torn off Taylorcraft and it fell free. Aeronca, 
with:right wing of. Tayloreraft imbedded in its-fuselage, crashed on railroad tracks 
and burned. owever, fire had started in the air following the collision. 


83506—57——-88 
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Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. . Date Location Make and model index moon aon proximity 
eve: 


Apr.. 4,1948 | Norrisville, Pa....| Aeronea 7AC, Fatal_...| 2,000 feet_...|. Over 5 miles, 
Aeronea 7AC. 


Pilot in first plane was in level flight on his return to the airport when pilot in 
second plane (who had been egaged in acrobatics) pulled up from below in a 
climbing right turn and the left wing hit the right. wing of first plane. Second 

lane spun in out of control and crashed. However, pilot in first plane succeeded 
in landing his disabled craft in a nearby field. The pilot in first plane did not see 
the other aircraft until just prior to the moment of collision when it appeared 
under his right wing (as though it were in a loop). No parachutes were worn by 
any of the occupants in the involved aircraft. 





Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index man gee proximity 
eve. 


Apr. 2,1948 | DeLand, Fla Aeronca 7AC, Fair- | Fatal_...| 1,000 feet__..| 2 miles. 
child M62A. 


Both aircraft were observed while circling in the immediate vicinity of each 
other, and approximately at the same altitude, for several minutes. At the 
time of impact Fairchild was flying level toward late afternoon sun and Aeronca 
was in a steep right turn. Fairchild squarely struck the left wing of Aeronca, 
which was damaged extensively and fell out of control. Fairchild was crash 
landed inside the airport boundary. Evidence indicates that both pilots had 
been engaging in unprearranged formation flying. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index pee oo proximity 
eve. 
Mar. 30,1948 | Newark, Ohio Aeronca 7AC, Fatal....| 60 feet 
Taylorcraft BC12. 


Pilot of Taylorcraft was on the final leg of a normal landing approach. Student 
in Aeronea was making a 360° or 720° overhead approach and let down directly 
in-front.of Taylorcraft and the planes ‘collided at an altitude of about 60 feet. 
Aeronca crashed. Pilot of Taylorcraft landed without further damage. Prior 
to this accident both approaches had been approved by the operator. 


Injury Altitude. Airport 
Date Make and model index — - proximity 
ve 


9, 1948 | Lonsdale, Ark Swift GC1B, Stin- | Non- 2,500 feet....| Over 5 miles. 
son 108. fatal. 


Aircraft were part of a formation flight with Stinson leading. _ Pilot in Swift 
pulled up to signal the lead pilot and while checking a map allowed Swift to 
close in and its propeller damaged Stinson. Stinson was apparently landed 
without additional damage. However, pilot in Swift. making a forced landing 
following damage to propeller in the collision, overshot the emergency field, 
collided with a tree and nosed over. 
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Résumé or Mipark Coriisrons In Unirep States Crviz Fryrve (Exciusive 
or AERIAL Crop CONTROL OPERATIONS), JANUARY 1, 1948—DeEcEMBER 31, 1955— 
Continued 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index — - proximity 
ve 


Jan, 17,1948 | Santa ‘Rosa, Calif.) Taylorcraft Fatal___- 
— Cessna 


Pilot in Taylorcraft made a straight-in approach landing against prevailing 
traffic and apparently observing other aircraft coming in from the opposite 
direction, pulled up into a sharp turn then proceeded to climb for another 
approach. Student in Cessna (having made a touch-and-go landing) was. in 
position to enter traffic pattern for a landing when struck by Taylorcraft which 
had come up from below and to the left of him. The aircraft locked and crashed, 
bursting into flames on impact. Student in Cessna had the sun somewhat low 
from his left which would have limited his vision in that direction so that 
Taylorcraft would not be readily observed prior to collision. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index men ees proximity 
ve. 


Jan. 10,1948 | St. Paul, Minn....| Stinson 108, Lus- Non- 10 feet On aigport. 
combe 8A. fatal. 


Pilot in Stinson was making a long final approach while student in Luscombe 
who observed the other aircraft as he turned into final approach, but believed 
it to be outside the traffic pattern, came in slightly below. It appears neither 
pilot observed the other aircraft on the final approach and collided at about the 
level-off point with Stinson being above Luscombe. 


General aviation and military 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index = - proximity 
eve. 


ae June 28, 1955 SS. Beech B50, USAF Non- 9,500 feet....| 20 miles. 
N. Mex. F86D. fatal. 


USAF jet intercept plane flew into civilian Beech B50 while trying to make -a 
visual night identification. The Beech remained under ce and. continued 
on to the airport and ‘landed’safely. ‘The jet landed without incident. ' The 
Beech was found to have a tear through the right flap and into the wing for about 
2 feet. Imbedded in the hole in the wing was piece of dural metal from the jet. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index — _ proximity 
ve! 


June 2,1955 | Park Ridge, Ill_...; Beech F-35, USAF | Non- Unknown.__} } mile. 
F86D. fatal. 


The Beech had been cleared for and was making a simulated ILS approach, 
As the pilot reported. his position over the middle marker he was requested by the 
control tower to pull out, to the right. Instead he pulled up and the Beech 
propeller made contact with the underside of the fusealage of the F86D which 
was also making an approach to the field. Both aircraft received substantial 
damage but were landed without injury to either pilot. 
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Résumé or Mipatk OCoLLisions IN UNITED States Civit FLyine (Excrivsive 
oy AERIAL Crop CONTROL, OPERATIONS), JANUARY 1, 1948-DecemaErr 31, 1955— 
Continued 


Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index = - proximity 
ve 


Sept. 11,1954 | Arlington, Tex_...| Cessna 120, North 4 fatal._.} 500 to 650 2 miles. 
American 'T'28, feet. 


Shortly after takeoff from Grand Prairie Airport, Cessna, on cross-country 
flight, was involved in a midair collision with the military plane. The military 
pane had taken off from Hensley Field, approximately 2% to 3 miles east of Grand 

rairie Airport. The traffic pattern of Grand Prairie is 800 feet above the 
surface; the elevation of the Grand Prairies is 500 feet. The traffic pattern of 
Hensley states that the altitude will be 1,500 feet mean sea level. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
_ Location Make and model index mean sea proximity 


Cessna 195, North Non- 
American T28, fatal. 


Civilian aircraft, using a left-hand traffic pattern, were to be given right-of-way 
over military aircraft (which were using a right-hand pattern) and traffic was 
controlled from a mobile unit. ‘The Cessna had been cleared for Ianding following 
a military aircraft, and as he was making his approach a three-plane formation 
entered the traffic pattern. Cessna pilot was again cleared to land; however, it 
appears the military pilot failed''to go around when directed and overtook the 
Cessna, damaging the left wingtip and aileron. Both pilots maintained control 
of aircraft and landed safely. oF 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
No. Date Location Make and model index mean = proximity 
leve 


116.....| Jan. 2,1953 | Belmar, N. J...... Luscombe 8A, Non- On airport. 
Cessna L19. fatal. 


Airport did not have a control tower and was used by military and civilian air- 
craft. The military pilot did not see the Luscombe which blended in somewhat 
with the, white (snow) -background, just about sunset... Luseombe was being 
leveled off. when struck from above and it dropped in hard and groundlooped. 
Military pilot pulled up and cireled for another approach. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index = = proximity 
ve 


Dec.. 20, 1952 Massapequa, Cessna 140, B-25....| Non- 3,000 feet....| 2 miles. 
N. Y. fatal. 


The military aircraft crew was on a simulated instrument flight.and was _pro- 
ceeding to the range station. The Cessna pilot was also flying the same leg of the 
range and was overtaken by the B-25. Observer in the B-25 did not see the Cess- 
na prior tothe*tollision. Both of the’ Cessna wings were cut by the B-25 pro- 
pellers; howevér; pilot maintained contre! and landed without further incident. 
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Résumé: or Mrparm Coriisions In Unirep States Civi. Frying (EXCLUSIVE 
or AERIAL Crop Conrro. Operations), JaNnuaRY 1, 1948—-DecemBer 31, 1955— 
Continued 


Altitude, Airport 
Location Make and model index =——e aa proximity 
eve’ 


Oct. 22,1952! Dear Park, N. Y_.}| Aeronea 11AC, -| 2,000 feet....| 1 mile. 
Curtiss C-46. 


The two aircraft were on a converging course with the Aeronca approaching from 
the left of the C-46, out of the sun. Pilots in the C-46 observed the Aeronca in 
the last instant and pulled up sharply in an attempt to avoid a collision. No 
apparent evasive action was made by the student in the Aeronca. The right 
propeller on the C-46 struck the Aeronca damaging the right wing and empennage 
and the Aeronca crashed out of control. The C—46 was safely landed and had 
received very minor damage. 


1 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index aoe an proximity 
leve 


Feb. 22,1952 | Point McKenzie, | Piper J30-65, Jet Fatal____|.1,200 feet_...| Over 5 miles. 
Alaska. F94B. 


The military plane overtook and collided with the civil aircraft during landing 
approach. Sun was in military pilot’s eyes. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index —_ - proximity 
eve 


Non- | 4,000 feet_...; 4 miles. 
USAF B-29. fatal. | 


The B-29 was making a simulated instrument approach on a heading of 1210, 
while Luscombe was headed approximately 85° on return flight to airport, during 
twilight hours. Neither pilot or aircraft occupants observed the other aircraft 
until the instant prior to collision. Luscombe was landed in a field and B—29 was 
flown to home base. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


Fatal.....; 1,500 feet... 
man F6F5. | 


The Cessna was headed on a southeasterly heading and the Navy aircraft in a 
northwesterly banked attitude, at the same altitude, when the left wings on each 
came in contact and the two aircraft crashed out of control. Navy aircraft 
burned following impact. There was no visibility restriction. Appears navy 
aircraft was in a slight left bank. 
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RétsuMé& or Miparm CoLiisions In Unirep Srates Civit) Ftyrne (Exciusive 
oF. AERIAL CRoP CONTROL OPERATIONS), JANUARY 1, 1948-DeceMBER 31, 1955— 
Continued 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Location Make and model index — = proximity 


.| Cessna 170, Beech- | Non- 1,000 feet: ..-| 1 mile. 
craft SN B-2. fatal. 


Pilot in Beechcraft was entering on to base leg while the Cessna, which had been 
cleared No. 2 to follow the Beechcraft, also made an approach. Cessna came in to 
the right of and below the Beechcraft, and neither the student nor instructor saw 
the Beechcraft (passenger saw it just prior to collision). Engine separated from 
Cessna; however, student maintained control and landed in a wooded area. 
Beechcraft pilot landed on runway, with right gear damaged. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


Mar, 5,1949 | Long Beach, Calif.| Aeronca 7AC, 
a American. fatal. 


Aircraft were on converging paths with AT-—6 descending from the higher alti- 
tude and turning. AT-6 pilot observed the Aeronca a moment prior to collision 
and attempted to pull up. Tail of AT—6 hit engine section of Aeronca and right 
wing touched. Control was maintained with AT-—6 landing on Long Beach Air- 
port while Aeronca made a dead-stick landing on Vultee Airport with no addi- 
tional damage. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Date Location Make and model index — os proximity 
eve’ 


Sept. 10,1949 | Wyandotte, Mich.| Aeronca 058-B, Non- 2,400 feet._..| 2 miles. 
Douglas B-26. fatal. 


Army aircraft overtook Aeronca while in level flight. Right wing of B-26 
struck the Aeronca, knocking off the right gear and motor mounts broke. Pilot 
regained control of Aeronca and landed in a field while B—26 returned to base. 


Injury Altitude, | Airport 
Date Location Make and model index = = proximity 
eve 


Nov. 7,1948 | Columbus, Ohio..| Vultee BT-13, Non- 1,200 feet_...| 4 miles. 
A American fatal. 


Pilot of BT-13 states he had completed several acrobatic maneuvers when he 
observed the Navy plane coming toward him. He then made several maneuvers 
to get away from the Navy plane. Navy pilot states he was in normal fight when 
he observed the civilian plane. The Navy pilot then maneuvered to get away 
from BT-13. The planes collided but each landed at their respective bases 
without further incident. 
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RésUME oF MIDAIR COLLISIONS IN’ ‘UNITED States Civin FLyrne (EXCLUSIVE 
oF AERIAL. Crop CONTROL OPERATIONS), JANUARY 1, 1948—-DeceMBER 31, 1955— 
Continued 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


Aeronca 11AC, N 800 feet_.-_._| 14 mile. 
Navy PB4Y2. tal. 


Navy PB4Y2 on approach to Elmendorf Field collided with Aeronca on ap- 
proach to Merrill. Field. Vertical: fin of Navy plane damaged right wing of 
Aeronca. Both planes janded without further incident or injury. Report indi- 
cates Navy cut across Merrill Field traffic pattern and overtook the Aeronca. 
Crew of Navy plane saw Aeronca too late to avoid collision. 


Injury Altitude, Airport 
Make and model index mean sea proximity 


Aug. 5,1948 | Hollywood, Fla._.| Boeing N2S5, Fatal_...| 3,400 feet....| Over 5 
Douglas R4D. miles. 


Instructor and student in N2S5 were returning to their base (about 10 miles 
distance), within an airway at about 3,400 feet, when they were overtaken and 
struck by Navy R4D (DC-3) which was destined to land at a Navy airport that 
is adjacent to the instructor’s base. Both planes fell out of control and the 
Navy plane burned upon impact. Instructor and student abandoned their 
plane and descended safely by parachute. 


THE NEAR-COLLISION PROGRAM 


Unofficial reports and rumors from various sources of near midair collisions 
in United States civil flying during the past few years indicated the need for an 
exploration of the problem to both measure it and to implement remedial action 
where required. 

Preliminary discussions during late 1953 and early 1954 resulted in the airline 
chief pilots focusing considerable attention to this subject at a meeting at 
Dallas, Tex., in 1954. 

On January 26, 1955, Mr. Chan Gurney, at that time Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, held a meeting with staff members to consider a request from 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics that the Board establish a near-collision 
program. Previously, the Airline Pilots Association had requested the Admin- 
istrator to establish such a program himself. 

The Administrator, after careful consideration, concluded that his safety 
enforcement responsibilities made it impossible to establish legally such a pro- 
gram within the CAA, in view of the condition imposed by the pilots. This 
Condition, in essence, would immunize pilots reporting “near collisions” from 

enforcement action with respect to any violations of the civil air regulations 
that might be involved. However, the Administrator believed that the Board 
could establish such a program within the limits of authority of section 702 (5) 
and section 601B of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, if the Board 
determined that the program was necessary to achieve basic safety objectives. 

Chairman Gurney, at the conclusion of the January 26 meeting, directed the 
Directors of the Bureaus of Safety Investigation and Safety Regulation to inves- 
tigate the matter further and submit a report of their findings to the Board, 
through the General Counsel. 

Subsequent. meetings were held with various pilot associations, the CAA, and 
others concerned including the military, with respect to the development of a 
hear-collision program. All elements consulted were in concurrence that the 
ecg was a “must” and that it should be conducted by the Civil Aeronautics 

ard. 

On May 9, 1955, the Directors of the Bureaus of Safety Investigation and 
Regulation presented a proposed program which the Board approved in principle 
and instructed the Director, Bureau of Safety Investigation, to develop and 
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coordinate with all concerned the method of procedure, including the necessary 
details for receiving, recording, and developing the information voluntarily sub- 
mitted by pilots. 

As a result of close coordination with the various pilot associations, the Air 
Transport Association, the National Business Aircraft Association, the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, the Air Force, the Navy, the CAA, and others, 
a specific reporting form was developed. 

In January 1956 the coordinated program was presented to the Board, and 
approval was given to implement the near-collision program. Subsequently, 
a special civil air regulation was issued to insure all pilots submitting volun- 
tary reports that these reports will be held in strict confidence by the Board 
and will not be used in any manner in any enforcement or disciplinary pro- 
ceedings under the civil air regulations. This was done to allay the natural 
reluctance of pilots to report matters when there exists any possibility that by 
so doing they may jeopardize themselves. 

CAB Form 352, near-collision forms used in voluntary reporting, were then 
printed and distribution was made as follows: 

May 1, 1956: Air Transport Association, 4,000 forms; Independent Military 
Transport Association, 1,500 forms; Air Coach Transport Association, 2,800 
forms ; National Business Aircraft Association, 4,000 forms. 

May 2, 1956: Airline Pilots Association, 11,000 forms. 

May 3, 1956: Air Force, 16,000 forms; Navy, 8,000 forms; Army, 3,000 forms. 

June 18, 1956; Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 50,500 forms (these 
were disseminated by AOPA during the week of June 25). 

In May 1956 a news release was issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board stating 
the intent of the program, and 7,500 copies of the CAB form 352 were dissem- 
inated with that release. There were 125,000 of these forms printed and 101,300 
of them have been released to the industry. 

Any conclusions from an analysis of the completed reports thus far received 
would be decidedly premature at this time. However, certain changes in the 
form do appear desirable and the Bureau of Safety Investigation is currently 
revising form 352 to better fit the needs of the program. 


OIVIL, AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, May 1, 1956. 
AIRPORT MANAGER: 

As you are aware, all segments of aviation are vitally concerned with the 
problem of midair collision. The Civil Aeronautics Boad is inaugurating a near- 
collision reporting program to find out from every pilot involved in such an occur- 
rence all of the circumstances that existed in connection with it so that this 
information may be studied, seeking means to eliminate'or reduce the hazards 
of collision. The program is more fully outlined in the enclosed circular. 

Your cooperation in this program will be ‘appreciated by the Board. The 
manner and extent in which you can be of assistance will vary according to the 
type of activity at your airport. 

In general, it is desired that you arrange for one of the enclosed circulars to 
be posted where it will be conspicuously available to local and itinerant pilots 
(other than air carrier and military who will be informed through their own 
respective channels); also, for a supply of near-collision report forms to be 
made readily available to pilots. 

As explained in the circular, these forms are being distributed by the various 
aviation organizations and associations and it is expected that the majority of 
pilots will be reached through these media. However, to insure the fullest 
participation, your cooperation is needed to cover those pilots who may not be 
otherwise contacted. 

Several copies of the circular and. the report form are enclosed. If you need 
additional copies, please advise us of the quantity required. These forms should 
be put into use as soon as they are received by the various segments of aviation. 
Anything you can do to maintain the interest of pilots in this program will con- 
tribute to its success. 

W. K. ANDREWS, 
Director, Bureau of Safety Investigation. 
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NEAB-COLLISION REPORTING PROGRAM 


The danger of aircraft colliding in midair will become greater as air traffic 
and aircraft speeds increase unless all segments of aviation, civil and military, 
Government and industry, who are concerned with this problem give it the 
proper attention. 

In seeking a solution to this, as to any problem, the first step is to learn as 
much as possible about ‘the conditions and circumstances that enter into the 
cause. The Civil Aeronautics Board, after conferring with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and various aviation organizations and associations, both civil 
and military, has undertaken such a program. The immediate objective of the 
program.is.to find. out from every. pilot-whe has.a “near collision” all of the cir- 
cumstances that existed in connection with the incident. 

In the past, certain segments of aviation have conducted a similar poll—but 
it is now apparent that a single national * cross-sectional poll of all of aviation 
is needed so that as complete a picture as possible can be obtained of the condi- 
tions that allow collisions to occur. From these results it is expected that 
remedial action can be taken to eliminate or reduce the hazards of collision 
insofar as it is possible to do so. 


REPORTS FROM PILOTS ARE ESSENTIAL TO THE SUCCESS OF THIS PROGRAM 


This is a grassroots type of program. The real, honest-to-goodness facts as 
reported by each pilot who experiences a “near collision” will provide the basis 
for the study. Accordingly, every pilot has a personal responsibility to assist 
the CAB in bringing to light the facts existing in each “air miss” experience. 

All reports will be anonymous—no signature or identification of aircraft is. 
required and these reports will be handled as confidential material. There will 
be no attempt made to check on any report for the purpose of taking action 
against a pilot or an operator. 

The questionnaire is a “check” type form ; the items of interest can be checked 
off, thus providing a quick and easy method of reporting the circumstances of 
the incident. It is a self-addressed form—no stamp required—and can be com- 
pleted and mailed with a minimum of expended time or effort. 


TO OBTAIN A QUESTIONNAIRE 


The “near-collision” questionnaire forms are being distributed and will be 
available throughout the industry; various organizations such as ATA, ALPA, 
AOPA, NBAA, and the military services are assisting in this distribution. 

It is requested that all airport managers, operations officers, dispatchers, and 
others in a position to do so, arrange to obtain supplies of the “near-collision” 
questionnaires and make them available to pilots operating from their airport 
or base. If these forms cannot be obtained through the normal channels of your 
own ‘company, command, or association, write to the Civil Aeronautics Board,. 
Washington 25, D. C., Attention: BSI, B-90. 


1 The poll will be confined to the continental United States and adjacent oceanic areas.. 
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“NEAR-COLLISION" REPORT—Piease check pertinent items and return to CAB 


. Incident occurred: 2. Tine: 3. Operating in accordance with: 
(2 Arriving or departing on airport heving o contro! tower 
(CD Arriving of departing an airport with me control tower 
DD En route CD Daylight CD An IfR clearance, with a VFR restriction 
locanon — 6 


(If you wish, give exact location, otherwise, indicate CO) Twilight (0 VER— in contact with control tower 
the State in which incident occurred) 


0 Down (CD An I& clearance 


(CD Night—dark © ver 
Je. [) In controlled airspace (airway, control zone, contro! area) 
D0 Ostide conhalled airspace CF Night— mogolight (0 tno oir traffic control cleprance 


5. Atmospheric conditions: 6. Yeur position relative te clouds: 
Cockpit visibiti 
Clouds ‘ ato © Below clouds (0 in clouds 
No. miles 


DO Overcast 0 Haze, smoke, dust 
D Broken 0 Feg 
1D Scattered CO Rein ( Between layers — [[] NO clouds 
(CD None 0 Snow 
(0 Thunderstorms [Unrestricted 

(0 Gloring sun 


CD Above clouds (tn and out of clouds 


Up to 100 mph. 
100-150 
150-200 

\ 200300 
300-500 





11. Alreratt approached each other (Prior to 
ony evasive action) en courses thet were 


(CD Heed on 
0) Crossing 
(CD Overtaking, ond 


CD You overtook other aircraft 


your 

amceart 
O 
oO 
oO 
oO 
0 
oO 
o 
oO 


ooo0000000 


14. Hew for eway wes other aircraft when 
you first realized a “Near Collision” 
was imminent: 


CF Within 100 feet DC) 2,000 feet-1 mite 
a aaaaenien a ~ ai Red passing (or nose) 
Flashing nav lights 
Steady nev lights 
Landing lights 

lee lights 

None 


Did you see the other aircraft 
before this? 


0 Ne 
OC Yes—How fer eway at this time? 


oocdo olf! 


. How close did the other eircraft come | 17. Persons aboord: 
te you? oe ae ne 





Number of persons aboord, 
including crew 


Number injured, result of 
evasive action. : 


CAB Form 352 (12-55) 
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MEAR-COLLISION ANALYSIS SHEET 
CIVIL AEROMAUTICS BOARD - BUREAU OF SAFETY INVESTIOATION 


Section of State 5~6-7-8. Exact Location 
13-lk. Month ont tour P (receipt of report) 
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ExuHrpit 37 


City or DETROIT, 
Derroir AVIATION COMMISSION, 
Detroit, Mich., July 26, 1956. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak S1z: Compliant with your request, I am furnishing herewith a chrono- 
logical history of correspondence between the Detroit Aviation Commission 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration covering dates from July 25, 1951, 
to December 16, 1952, which shows continuous negotiations until an agreement 
and approval was reached, by, the Administrator of CAA, the Washington office of 
CAA, and the third region of CAA. 

For your convenience I have marked in red pencil some of the important points 
in these various letters. Included herewith are my letter to the third region 
of July 25, 1951, together with their reply of August 8; my letter of August 22 
to third region and their reply of February 4, 1952; my letter of February 14, 
1952, to CAA in Washington and attached thereto is a copy of the map referred 
to. Included for general information is a copy of a letter received from the 
Michigan Department of Aeronautics approving the Northeast site; letter from 
CAA, Washington, of March 11; my letter of April 23, 1952, to the Washington 
office of CAA; their reply of May 2, 1952; a letter to me from the third region 
of CAA dated September 4, 1952; my letter of December 1, 1952, to the Admin- 
istrator.in Washington; my letter of December 10 to the Administrator in Wash- 
ington; a reply from the Administrator dated December 16, 1952; also another 
letter from the Washington office of CAA signed by Merle W. Hemphill, Acting 
Direeter, Offiee of Airports, which states.the new airport “balances the.airpert 
pattern with reference to existing airports, providing the proposed airport sup- 
plants the present Detroit City Airport,” and goes on to state that “the Federal 
Government can participate 50 percent in the development,” and the last para- 
graph, “We wish you success in this undertaking and you can rest assured that 
we will assist the city of Detroit to the fullest extent possible.” 

May I call particular attention to the letter of March 11, 1952, signed by 
Merle W. Hemphill, Aeting Director of Office of Airports, indicating “that no 
existing requirements‘for the airports ‘in question can be foreseen at this time 
that would preclude the development of the airport,”’. and also the letter from 
the third region of CAA which gives technical approval to the Northeast Airport 
by the Administrator in the Washington office of CAA. 

Yours very truly, 
Cc. V. Burnett, Director. 


Jury 25, 1951. 
Mr. GEorGE W. Vest, 
Deputy Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Third Region, 
GO’ Hare Field, Chicago; International Airport, ‘Park Ridge, TU. 

My Dear GeorGE: This commission has been engaged in the study of airport 
problems for the Detroit metropolitan area for some time. Weare definitely 
convinced of the need of additional airport facilities particularly of the eventual 
need of an additional airline terminal airport northeast of the city of Detroit. 

Our planning has reached the stage where we are ready to make some 
definite recommendations but before doing so we would appreciate the meeting 
in Detroit of you or your, planning representatives together. with Lindall Hale 
in your airport section in Lansing and Thomas S. Murphy, the supervising agent 
at Inkster, Mich. 

I would appreciate having this meeting at an, early date and would appreciate 
you attending personally if possible because we need your good advice. 

Presuming that many of your staff will be present at the national air races 
August 18 and 19, I suggest that Monday, August 20, might be a convenient day 
for everyone. If August 20 is used for a rain date on the races, it could be moved 
up to Tuesday, the 21st. 

While you are here, we would like to fly you over the proposed site or drive 
you over so that you would be quite conversant with facts before we convene, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. V. Burnett, Director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Civi AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, 
Park Ridge, Iil., August 8, 1951, 
Mr. C. V. BURNETT, 
Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Deak Bup: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter dated July 25, 1951, 
concerning the Detroit Aviation Commission’s study of the need for an addi- 
tional airline terminal northeast of the city of Detroit. 

In accordance with your request, we are asking Mr. Lindell Hale, district 
airport engineer from Lansing, Mich., and Mr. Thomas S. Murphy, our super- 
vising agent in the Detroit area, to contact you regarding your proposed plans 
and recommendations. The information obtained by Messrs. Hale and Murphy 
will be passed on to me upon my arrival in Detroit for the national air races, 

As you know, several members of my staff and I will be working in Detroit 
during the national air races on August 18 and 19. However, due to a rather 
speedy move of our regional offices and warehouse to downtown Chicago, occa- 
sioned by the Fairchild Aircraft Co.’s program for activation of the O’Hare 
Field plant for aircraft production for national defense, our time in Detroit will 
be limited. Therefore, I believe it will be impracticable for me to remain in 
Detroit through Monday, August 20, since it is imperative that we return to 
complete our move. 

We wil! be glad to discuss your proposed plans for the development of another 
airport in the Detroit area during our stay in Detroit on August 18 or 19. We 
can also arrange to have Messrs. Hale and Murphy and an airport planning 
representative meet with you for further discussions at your convenience. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Georce W. Vest, Regional Administrator, 


August 22, 1951. 
Mr. Greorce W. VEST, 
Deputy Administrator, Civil, Acronauties Administration, Third: Region, 
O’ Hare Field, Chicago International Airport, Park Ridge, Ill. 

Dear Georce : It was pleasant 'to meet with you and your staff Sunday morning 
and diseuss the proposed new municipal airport site. 

I thought I would drop you a note to keep you reminded that we are anxious 
to proceed with plans and hope that the moving of your office will be completed 
so that this matter can be given some attention. 

Confirming our conversation, we would-like to have our thinking backed up 
by your judgment on these points. 

1. That in X number of years, Detroit will need two terminal airports. 

2. That: whether the airlines remain at. Willow Run or move to. Wayne County 
there will.still be need for two terminal airports. ; : 

3. That unless acreage for an airport is obtained now this excellent site cannot 
be obtained when it is needed because of the development in that area. 

4. That there are no unusually difficult engineering problems involved in 
construction on this area. 

, 5. That the site is suitable for the development of a major airport and that 
theré are no unusual problems in safeguarding approaches for bad-weather 
operations.  ~ : 4 

6. That, in your judgment, you ‘would recommend Federal ‘participation sub- 
= to moneys being made available under’ the Federal airport program by the 

ongress. 

We hope that you will see fit'to have Mr. Lindell D. Hale at Lansing visit us 
soon for a preliminary survey. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. V. Burnett, Director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crviz AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Chicago, IU., February 4, 1952. 
Mr. C. V. BURNETT, 
Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, Detroit, Mich. 

DeAr Mk, BuRNETT: Reference is made to your letter of August 22, 1951, as 
well as subsequent conferences, inspections, and conversations in connection 
with the proposed new municipal airport site north of Detroit. As requested 
in the last paragraph of your letter, the airport site was inspected by field per- 
sonnel of this Administration and a preliminary site report was prepared. This 
report has been submitted to and reviewed by our staff. 

You have explained that the acquisition and eventual development of this site 
is being considered as a long-range project wherein the city of Detroit would 
acquire this site in order that it may be retained and procected for the future 
development of a second terminal airport for the Detroit area. 

While there are numerous problems to be solved, there appears to be no in- 
surmountable objection or difficulty which would preclude consideration of this 
site for a second terminal airport. Our study has been based upon meager infor- 
mation and we, therefore, need a more complete report before recommending 
acquisition of this site by the city of Detroit. 

A definite increase in all aeronautical activity may reasonably be 
in the Detroit area and it appears safe to assume that existing facilities may 
reach their capacity. In view of this, it is desirable to plan for another major 
airport. While we expect an increase in areonautical activity, there may be other 
reasons also, that is, geographical location, proximity to ultimate users, chang- 
ing aeronautical requirements, etc., which would justify the future construction 
of another major airport. 

It is difficult to forecast the time when an additional airport will be required 
to serve the Detroit metropolitan area. Based upon traffic estimates alone, it 
appears that another major airport might be needed in approximately 10 years. 
However, when other needs are considered, the time period may be reduced and 
another airport might be required sooner. While this estimate is based upon 
the best available information, you will agree that, in the past, many estimates 
have been in error. Other factors, including such items as changes in airplane 
design or capacity, technological improvements and revised travel habits, which 
we cannot now evaluate, may also affect the time when another airport is 
required. 

While we recognize that Detroit will need another major airport some time 
in the future, if the airlines remain at Willow Run, Wayne Major Airport 
would, in effect, become the second major terminal airport for the Detroit 
area. It is our understanding that the city of Detroit, as well as other aero- 
nautical interests, have agreed that Wayne Major Airport will be the primary 
terminal airport and the airlines have indicated that they intend to move their 
operations to Wayne Major as soon as adequate facilities are available. 

Investigation has indicated that there are no unusual engineering problems 
in developing airport facilities on the proposed tract of land. You have stated 
that this site is one of the last remaining areas on which a major terminal could 
be constructed. Undoubtedly this area, as well as other vacant land near De- 
troit, is building up and, therefore, will become unavailable in the future. 

Before developing a new field, consideration must be given not only to the 
construction problems involved within the airport boundary, but also the effect 
and possible interférence of a new airport on the surrounding areas. The effect 
of aeronautical activity on adjacent property, as well as the possible noise and 
nuisance factors, may influence your decision as to layout and property limits. 
We, of course, do not have sufficient information at this time concerning the 
effect of these factors and more information must be obtained before any definite 
recommendation can be made by this Administration. 

We note that Selfridge Field is located approximately 14 miles northeast of 
the proposed site. Under certain conditions a minimum amount of interfer- 
ence would be experienced, but, if a runway on the new site is designed in direct 
line with Selfridge Field; a more serious problem would be encountered. Similar- 
ly, if Selfridge Field should be expanded to a much larger airport with a corre- 
sponding increase in aeronautical activity, or be used by aircraft having different 
flight characteristics, it might preclude the development of any major airport 
on the proposed site. More complete information on future military plans, and 
their effect upon this site, will be required. After preliminary plans are pre- 
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pared, coordination with the military, both Air Force and Navy, should be estab- 
lished to obtain their latest plans to determine that no serious problems are 
involved. 

Another serious problem concerns obstructions, particularly radio towers, 
These are most numerous in the southwesterly quadrant and a large percentage 
of the prevailing winds will require flying through this quadrant. It may be 
possible to design runways on the new airport site to avoid existing radio towers 
and thereby minimize the hazards and reduce, or eliminate, the cost of removing 
obstructions. The economic aspects of approach clearing will have to be studied 
in connection with preparing runway patterns. 

Assuming that Federal funds are available, this Administration would recom- 
mend an allocation for this project providing that the need for another major 
airport has actually developed at the time the request is made and your studies 
have shown that a satisfactory airport can be constructed at this site without 
undue effect on the surrounding areas and further providing the policies of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in effect at that time do not preclude such an 
allocation. 

Although many problems will be encountered, some of which are mentioned 
above, there are definite possibilities for the development of an airport on this 
site. Since it is a long-range project, it is considered that, before any definite 
decisions to purchase this site are made by the city of Detroit, all of the problems 
should be studied further. It will be a eostly project and you will agree that 
all of us should proceed with great care. The project does merit further consid- 
eration, and, therefore, it is recommended that the city of Detroit initiate a 
program to obtain more detailed and complete information on the many factors 
involved. Undoubtedly, you will desire to make certain investigations concern- 
ing costs, as well as the usual engineering and aeronautical studies. Preliminary 
coordination with the military should also be initiated at the earliest practical 
date. 

This Administration will be greatly interested in the results of your studies 
and investigations. As you know, our offices in Lansing and Romulus, as well 
ag. our staff in Chicago, are available to assist and advise you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL McCLUER, 
Deputy Regional Administrator. 


Fespruary 14, 1952. 
Mr. PHILLIps Moorg, 
Director, Airports,, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear PHIL: Enclosed herewith please find a map of the Detroit area showing 
the various airport installations. 

The arrow indicates a location of a proposed airport to be built by the city 
of Detroit. 

In considering this matter for possibilities of future Federal aid, the CAA’s 
third region asked three questions to which we would very much like to have 
the answers. The questions are: 

1. Is there any possibility that Selfridge Field might be expanded to a much 
larger airport with a corresponding increase in aeronautical activity which might 
preclude the development of a major airport on our proposed site? 

2. Does the naval air arm have any plans for development which would 
present any serious problems in the development of the proposed site to a major 
airport? 

8. Is there any likelihood that Wayne Major Airport might be taken over by the 
Air Force? If the answer is “Yes,” can you get an approximate date? 

I greatly enjoyed the visit with you last week and had an opportunity to 
spend 2 or 3 hours with F. J. Rhody, Jr., who was very helpful. 

I will write you later on the other matters we discussed. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. V. Burnett, Director. 
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STate OF MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 
Capiran Crry AIRPORT, 
Lansing, Mich., March 10, 1952. 
Col. C. V. BurRNETT, 
Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 
» Dear CoLonet BurNett: In reply to your urgent telephonic request for ap- 
proval of the north site for a Detroit City Airport, after a brief preliminary 
study I can state the following: 
1. Detroit in the future will undoubtedly need another major airport. 
2. The site you propose in Macomb County apparently is feasible to develop, 
having no special engineering problems or other insurmountable difficulties. 
Yours truly, 
Lester J. MarTLaNnp, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crivit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 11, 1952. 
Mr. V. C. Burnett, 
Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear “Bup’’: Reference is made to your letter dated February 14, 1952, to- 
gether with a map of the Detroit area, concerning the proposed development of 
a new airport for the city of Detroit. 

With regard to the three questions concerning possible Air Force and Navy 
activity in the Detroit area, this will advise that appropriate officials of the 
respective military departments have informally stated that no existing re- 
quirements for the airports in question can be foreseen at this time that would 
preclude the development of the airport tentatively proposed by the Detroit 
Aviation Commission. 

It should be noted, however, that future military requirements may be 
changed, depending upon international events, and are thus unpredictable at 
this time. It is, therefore, suggested, as your plans develop for the proposed 
new airport, that you periodically ascertain current military requirements in 
the Detroit area. 

Sincerely yours, 
MERLE W. HEMPHILL, 
Acting Director, Office of Airports. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crvit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 11, 1952. 
Mr. ¥V. C. Burnett, 
Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR CoLoNneL Burnett: We have reviewed your proposal for a new terminal 
airport, located in the general neighborhood of Dequinder and 13 Mile Roads, 
northeast of Detroit, which would serve the Detroit metropolitan area. 

The location is strategic with reference to population, industrial centers, and 
terrain. It balances the airport pattern with reference to existing airports, 
providing the proposed airport supplants the present Detroit City Airport. 

Under the terms of the Federal Airport Act, the Federal Government can 
participate 50 percent in the development of this airport. The amount of funds 
appropriated by the Congress under the Federal-aid airport program will control 
the amount of funds which can be allocated to the city of Detroit within each 
fiscal year. 

We wish you success in this undertaking and you can rest assured that we 
will assist the city of Detroit to the fullest extent possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
MERLE W. HEMPHILL, 
Acting Director, Office of Airports. 
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AprRIL 23, 1952. 
Mr. Mertz W. HEMPHILL, 
Acting Director, Office of Airports, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington, D. C: 

Dear Mr. HEMPHILL: In connection with my visit with you a few weeks ago, 
you will remember that before writing a general approval of the proposed North- 
east Airport site, you asked the air traffic control section to make sure that there 
would be no serious conflict in aerial traffic caused by construction of the pro- 
posed airport. They found that there were no unsolvable problems but said it 
would take a serious study to decide whether the instrument runway should be in 
a southwest-northeast direction or approximately north-south direction. The 
former would more or less parallel the present instrument runway at Wayne 
County which is about 25 miles distant, and the north-south would parallel the 
instrument runway at Selfridge Air Force Base which is 1414 miles distant. 

Since our conversation at that time, Hon. Albert E. Cobo, mayor of Detroit, has 
placed $3 million in the forthcoming budget for acquisition of property and it is 
anticipated that the Detroit Common Council will approve this action within the 
next few days which will make the money available for immediate condemnation 
proceedings. 

While it is realized that the airport cannot be constructed immediately with 
scant funds available under the Federal Airport Act, it is necessary that we decide 
at once the direction in which the instrument runway must be located. I am 
inclined to go along with your experts in feeling that the best solution might be 
north-south. 

However, it is requested that air-traffic control people immediately study this 
problem and advise us of their decision at the earliest possible moment. 

It is necessary for us to have this information at this time in order to make 
sure that we have sufficient property in the right direction before condemnation 
proceedings start. The layout I showed you contemplated southwest by north- 
east. If this is revised in your planning, we will probably have to add a quarter- 
section to the south and cut off from the western acreage. 

As stated before, this information must be in hand before a master plan can 
be started or any zoning plans made. 

Thanking you in advance for your cooperation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Detrorr AVIATION COMMISSION, 
©. V. Burnett, Director. ' 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crvit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, May 2, 1952. 
Col. C. V. Burnett, 
Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear COLONEL Burnett: I have your letter of April 23, 1952, requesting the 
opinion of the Civil Aeronautics Administration regarding the preferred aline- 
ment of the instrument runway on the proposed airport at Dequindre and Thir- 
teen Mile Roads, northeast of Detroit. 

This matter has been referred to Mr. C. P. Burton, Chief of the Airways Opera- 
tions Division in the Office of Federal Airways. Mr. Burton’s staff, as well as 
their counterpart in region 8, will study your problem and you should receive 
their findings from us during the next week or 10 days. 

Sincerely yours, 
Merte W. HEMPHILL, 
Deputy Director, Office of Airports. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crvit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, June 11, 1952. 
Col. C. V. BURNETT, 
Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Deak CoLoneL BuRgNeEtT: This refers to a letter dated May 2 from Mr. Merle W. 
Hemphill, Office of Airports, concerning the instrument runway direction problem 
at the proposed Detroit airport. Our third regional office has furnished us with 
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a copy of a letter dated February 4, addressed to you from the deputy regional 
administrator, and has advised that the answers to the questions contained in 
that letter could not be determined without further study. They will be unable 
to make final recommendations concerning the instrument runway direction 
until these questions are answered. We agree that further studies should be 
made. To expedite the project, we suggest that you resolve the questions directly 
with the third regional office since it is the responsibility of that office. 
Very truly yours, 
CiiFFrorD P. Burton, 
Chief, Airways Operations Division. 


JULY 31, 1952. 


Mr. GroreE W. VEst, 
Regional Administrator, Third Region, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Chicago, Il. 

Dear GeorceE: First I want to thank you for the courtesy of having the oppor- 
tunity on Tuesday, the 29th, to talk to you and your entire staff at one time on 
the Detroit Northeast Airport. This was a great timesaver for me and I appre- 
ciate the courtesy. 

I was very pleased in the agreement of your staff that our plans were sound 
and that the traffic pattern as we had anticipated was agreeable. 

Homer Cole had a drawing of the proposed traffic pattern on a Detroit local 
map, and I would very much appreciate having a copy of it as he laid it out. 

Reference was made by one of your staff to a new television tower. I find 
upon investigation that the new television station of the UAW Broadcasting Corp. 
proposed site is located near Thirteen Mile Road, west of Southfield Road, being 
700 feet above ground level, is 8.4 miles west of the new airport site, and would 
afford a glide angle of approximately 64 to 1, and we do not consider it would 
be any hazard to the new airport. 

So that our files can be complete, I would appreciate a letter from you stating 
that the site is approved and that the traffic pattern as laid out by your staff 
is also approved. 

It was nice to see so many old friends on your staff, and again I want to express 
my appreciation for your courtesy. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. V. Burnett, 


Director, Detroit Aviation Commission. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crv1t AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Chicago, Ill., August 21, 1952. 
Mr. C. V. BURNETT, 
Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Drag Mr. Burnett: Reference is made to your letter of July 31, 1952, con- 
cerning the conference held in our office in which we discussed the proposed new 
airport for the city of Detroit. 

You have requested the proposed traffic patterns that Mr. Homer Cole had 
prepared on a local aeronautical chart for the Detroit area. These proposed 
traffic patterns were merely the outline of the airspace areas based upon the 
criteria contained on Technical Standard Order TSO-N20A, dated December 4, 
1951. I am enclosing a copy of this TSO so that you will have this information 
and‘ can outline these airspace areas on the drawings you are preparing. 

In our conference we discussed the general problem of radio and television 
towers. In general, we will object to any radio or television tower or any other 
structure which would violate the criteria as outlined in TSSO-N18, Criteria for 
Determining Obstructions to Air Navigation, which is dated April 26,1950. I am 
enclosing a copy of this TSO as well as drawing No. 814 which is attached there- 
to. .It appears that the UAW broadcasting tower which is located near Thirteen 
Mile Road and west of Southfield Road will not be objectionable inasmuch as 
it is almost due west of the new airport site and not in line with any of the pro- 
posed runways. However, we must consider the other existing towers and also 
towers that have been approved. At this moment, it appears that the only tower 
interfering with the criteria of TSO-N18 is a radio tower in Ferndale with a top 
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elevation of 1,069 feet. It does not seem that this tower would be unacceptable 
but further study will have to be made of this situation. 

We are somewhat concerned about the large number of complaints, resolu- 
tions, etc., that are being furnished to this office from local individuals, plan- 
ning bodies, and other organizations. We presume that you are also aware of 
the strong opposition to a major airport at this location. We also understand 
that the regional planning commission has been authorized by the City Council 
of the City of Detroit to make a study in connection with locating a major air- 
port site. In view of these developments, we do not feel that this airport site 
should be approved at this time. However, we are giving the matter further 
study and will await a report of the regional planning commission and other 
developments before making any definite commitments of approval or disapproval. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce W. Vest, 
Regional Administrator. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crvit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 


Washington, June 11, 1952. 
Col. C. V. BURNETT, 


Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Deak CoLONEL Burnett: This refers to a letter dated May 2, from Mr. Merle 
W. Hemphill, Office of Airports, concerning the instrument runway direction 
problem at the proposed Detroit airport. 

Our third regional office has furnished us with a copy of a letter dated February 
4, addressed to you from the Deputy Regional Administrator, and has advised 
that the answers to the questions contained in that letter could not be determined 
without further study. They will be unable to make final recommendations con- 
cerning the instrument runway direction until these questions are answered. We 
agree that further studies should be made. To expedite the project, we suggest 
that you resolve the questions directly with the third regional office since it is 
the responsibility of that office. 

Very truly yours, 
CLirFrorD P. Burton, 
Chief, Airways Operations Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crvr. AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Chicago, Ill., September 4, 1952. 
Col. 0. V. BURNETT, 
Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear CoLoneEL BuRNETT: In accordance with previous correspondence, and sup- 
plemental to my letter of August 21, 1952, concerning the proposed Northeast 
Airport site, we have made additional study and review of such information as 
we have available regarding this proposal and in concurrence with the CAA 
Administrator and our Washington office we are glad to advise that it has our 
technical approval. 

In all justification and fairness to you, however, and in compliance with 
certain regulations which must be met prior to final approval, we must point out 
the following : 

1. A close review of our files discloses that though you have verbally outlined 
approximation of the boundaries of the site, we have not yet been furnished in 
writing a specific site description, or drawings, or other pertinent information 
concerning the proposed layout of runways, etc. In this connection, and as I best 
recall our meeting on July 29, 1952, you indicated the boundaries as Chicago, 
Ryan, Eleven Mile and Dequindre Roads, and your preliminary layout proposed 
2 parallel runways in a north-south direction, approximately 6,000 and 8,400 
feet in length, with a shorter runway about 4,800 feet long in an east-west direc- 
tion. Though we fully understand that such data was preliminary and may be 
revised or modified as more information becomes available, we feel sure you will 
appreciate that information of this nature must be furnished us in writing before 
final consideration can be given. 
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2. It is also necessary that we be furnished data such as the exact relation- 
ships, authority, and responsibilities of the regional planning commission, the 
Detroit Aviation Commission, the Michigan Department of Aeronautics, and the 
Detroit Common Council, which at this time are not clearly defined in our 
records. Neither have we been furnished with a record of the official actions of 
these agencies as it concerns the new airport site. 

The information that we presently have in this Office is incomplete and in some 
instances misleading. For example, as of August 11, 1952, we were advised by 
the regional planning commission for the Detroit metropolitan area, that they 
have been authorized by the city council of the eity of Detroit to make a Study 
which will result in a recommendation for a potential major airport site for 
Detroit and the region. 

8. As indicated in my letter of August 21, 1952, we are receiving numerous 
complaints, petitions, etc., expressing opposition to the construction of an air- 
port at the proposed site, and while we are not in a position to evaluate these 
objections, it would appear that there is organized opposition as well as a series 
of individual protests. In this respect we fully appreciate that the determina- 
tion that another airport is actually needed, and the selection of an airport site 
are both primary responsibilities of the city of Detroit. In view of many past 
experiences, however, we would be remiss not to point out that the city of 
Detroit should not only be concerned in providing for its aeronautical interests, 
but should also be certain that such action is within the public interest. It 
would, therefore, appear to us at least, that some official recognition should be 
made of these protests by the city of Detroit, and that it might be desirable to 
set up a public hearing at which time all interested parties could be heard and 
their views considered before final action is taken by the city. Insofar as this 
Administration is concerned at this time, our primary interests are the technical 
aspects, including safety. 

This, we feel, makes it mandatory that an expression be given by the Detroit 
Common Council to the extent that: (1) Another airport for the Detroit area 
is needed; (2) the site which you have proposed is satisfactory; and (3) they 
are acting in the public interest in approving and acquiring this site for develop- 
ment. 

4. It is also our understanding that the Michigan Department of Aeronautics 
under the laws of the State of Michigan has an interest in this proposal, but out 
files fail to disclose whether or not that body has been consulted formally ot 
informally for an expression of their views. We believe it to be necessary and 
highly desirable to obtain at least an informal or tentative approval of that 
agency before taking any final action. 

It is in no way our purpose to obstruct or deter your fine efforts and splendid 
thinking on behalf of the future of aviation interests in Detroit; but, beyond 
our technical approval of the site proposed, we are bound by law and regulations 
to be furnished with the official actions and documents as above described. 

With every kind regard and my assurance that we will help in every possible 
manner permitted us, I am, 

Sincerely, 
GrorGE W. VEsT, 
Regional Administrator. 


DECEMBER 1, 1952. 
Mr, CHARLES A, HORNE, 
Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horne: The Michigan State Aeronautics Commission turned down 
our request for approval of the Northeast Airport site for the purpose of obtaining 
Federal funds. 

They based their denial on the fact that they did not consider it an aeronautical 
necessity. 

The main point they brought up in announcing their decision was that Willow 
Run and Wayne Major Airports could handle all of the traffic in the foreseeable 
future in the entire metropolitan area. 

We had stated that Willow Run and Wayne Major could not operate to full 
capacity under instrument conditions because of proximity. 

Will you please advise the writer as quickly as possible the maximum number 
of movements under solid instrument conditions that can be handled by a combi- 
nation of Wayne County and Willow Run Airports as of the present time? 


Will you further give us your expert opinion as to the number that can be 
handled in 1960? 
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A search of records indicates that the record at Willow Run Airport is 32 
in 1 hour. 

We would further ask you, in making your decision on the number of move- 
ments possible now by these two airports and in 1960, that you consider that such 
movements would be a combination of airline, military, and civilian airplanes, 
resolving in varying speeds. 

Will you further make any statement you may care to make about the traffic 
jam that would result in the airspace surrounding these two airports as a result 
of simultaneous instrument operation in close proximity, and the general effect 
of that traffic jam on all aircraft? 

Yours very truly, 
DetTROIT AVIATION COMMISSION, 
C. V. Burnett, Director. 


DECEMBER 10, 1952. 
Mr. CHARLES A. HORNE, 
Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Deak Mr. Horne: Confirming our telephone conversation of last night, the 
Detroit Aviation Commission urgently requests that you attend a joint meeting 
of the Detroit Aviation Commission and the Michigan Aeronautics Commission 
to be held at Lansing Airport, Lansing Mich., at 2 p. m., December 18. 

As soon as you know whether you will fly directly to Detroit City Airport or 
Willow Run, and your ETA at either place, we will arrange to have someone 
pick you up and fly you to Lansing. We, of course, will bring you back from 
Lansing with us. 

Your cooperation in the furtherance of aviation in this area is deeply appre- 
ciated by the Detroit Aviation Commission, and particularly by yours truly. 

Sincerely, 
©. V. Burnett, Director. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Civi. AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, December 16, 1952. 
Mr. C. V. BURNETT, 
Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Deak Mr. Burnetr: I have your letter of December 1, 1952, wherein you 
requested information concerning the present IFR capacity of the Willow Run 
and Wayne Major Airports, and an estimate of their capacity by 1960. There 
are three separate situations to consider in replying to your inquiry: (1) The 
capacity of the airports at the present time, (2) the capacity of the airports 
when the ILS installation is completed at the Wayne Major Airport, and (3) the 
ultimate capacity when each airport is fully equipped for radar control. 

Under present conditions, the IFR capacity of the two airports is not greater 
than the capacity of a single airport in that the Wayne Major Airport does not 
have an instrument-approach facility which permits simultaneous approaches. 
Accordingly, an average of 18 arrivals and 18 departures per hour, distributed 
between both airports, can be achieved at the present time, 

As you are aware, an ILS is being installed at the Wayne Major Airport in 
such a manner that simultaneous approaches to the two fields will be feasible. 
However, the installation of the ILS and the inauguration of simultaneous 
approaches will not result in doubling the capacity, due to the complex control 
problems involved in handling air traffic operating to and from airport in such 
close proximity. Under the most ideal conditions, wherein a departure aircraft 
is available for movement after each arrival at each airport, it is our opinion 
that an average of 16 arrivals and 16 departures per hour can be achieved at each 
airport when simultaneous approaches can be conducted. At any time when 
the demand for either arrival or departure movements exceeds the other, the 
average total movement will be reduced except when a large number of departure 
aircraft are available. 

The final instrument-approach paths to both airports are so situated that each 
airport can be implemented with a full radar traffic-control system by 1960. It 
is our hope to achieve with full radar control, a capacity approaching 80 move- 
ments per hour from a single airport. This estimated maximum capacity is 
based ‘on an ideally’ situated airport constructed in such a manner that it can 
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accommodate simultaneous arrival and departure traffic without interference. 
Further, the location of this airport must be such that its IFR traffic patterns 
do not conflict with those of other airports. After careful consideration of the 
application of radar-control techniques at the Willow Run and Wayne Major Air- 
ports, it is our opinion that the capacity will be approximately 25 arrivals 
and 25 departures per airport per hour. Here, again, the complex control 
problems involved in routing high-density traffic to and from airports in such 
close proximity precludes doubling the capacity we expect to achieve for a 
single airport. 

The problem of integrating jet aircraft with our present-day traffic was con- 
sidered in arriving at these conclusions. 

You will appreciate, I am sure, the fact that the above estimates are based 
on a limited analysis and may require some later modification upward or down- 
ward, based on a more complete study. Accordingly, I am forwarding a copy 
of this communication to our third regional office, Chicago, I1., for their comment. 

If we can be of further assistance, do not hesitate to advise us. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. F. Horne, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


EXHIBIT 38 


Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Kansas City, Mo., September 2, 1955. 
To: Director, Office of Federal Airways, W-300 
From: Regional Administrator, Region 3 
Subject: Joint use of Wayne Major and Willow Run Airports; W-300 memo- 
randum dated August 2, 1955 

We have completed our regional study of the questions outlined in your memo- 
randum of August 2, 1955, and a summation of our findings is as follows: 

1. What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions, taking into con- 
sideration the existing and foreseeable civil air traffic in the Detroit area if 2 
squadrons of Navy Reserve are added to the 2 squadrons of the Air National 
Guard now operating from the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport; the scheduled air 
carriers, with 1 squadron Air Force Reserve operating from Willow Run Airport? 

Based on information obtained from testimony presented at the airport use 
panel hearings in Detroit, Mich., on June 22 and 23, the Navy contemplates a total 
of 32,000 operations with 60 jet aircraft and other support aircraft. They an- 
ticipate a total of aproximately 2,400 instrument approaches per year. The Air 
Force contemplates a total of 20,000 operations per year. They did not advise 
the number of instrument approaches they expect to conduct ; however, based on 
the Navy figures, we have estimated they will make approximately 1,200 instru- 
ment approaches per year. 

The traffic figures for August 1954 through July 1955 provide that Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport has a total of 136,821 operations. A breakdown of these 
figures results in the following: 
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136, 821 


If 2 Navy squadrons with a total of 32,000 operations were added to Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport operations, the total operations would increase to 168,821 
operations, or an increase of 23 percent. With the addition of 2,400 instrument 
approaches, the total instrument approaches would be 3,519, or an increase of 
230-percent. 

From August 1954 through July 1955, the Willow Run Airport had a total of 
183,525 operations. With the addition of 1 Air Force Reserve squadron with 
20,000 operations, the total annual operation would increase to 153,525, which 
would be an increase of approximately 15 percent. 
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With our present facilities and current airway structure, the addition of any 
IFR traffic at the Wayne Major Airport will increase delays to eastbound traffic 
departing Willow Run. The delay will, of course, be proportional to the amount 
of increased IFR Wayne Major trafiic. 

Any increase in IFR traffic at Wayne Major will decrease the acceptance rate 
at Willow Run Airport by virtue of the restrictions imposed upon Willow Run 
arrivals whenever jet penetrations are in progress at Wayne Major. 

Existing instructions from air carrier ASDO are to the effect that aircraft 
should not be held at the Willow Run outer marker, nor be cleared for ADF or 
ILS approach at Willow Run while a standard jet penetration approach is in 
progress at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, or vice versa. For example, aircraft 
should not be held nor cleared for an ILS approach to the Wayne Major Airport 
from Detroit-Wayne Major outer marker while a standard jet penetration ap- 
proach is in progress at Willow Run Airport. The Air Carrier Safety Division 
has indicated that this restriction will be lifted and simultaneous approaches 
will be permitted, provided the flight check of Wayne Major LOM, which is cur- 
rently underway, proves satisfactory. 

Any increase in military VFR operations does not present a problem other 
than intermingling high-speed jet-type aircraft with conventional commercial 
airlines at Willow Run. 

2. What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions, taking into con- 
sideration existing and foreseeable civil aircraft in the Detroit area, if 2 squad- 
rons of Navy Reserve, 1 squadron of Air Force Reserve and 2 squadrons of Air 
National Guard would operate from the Willow Run Airport and the scheduled 
air carriers would operate from Detroit-Wayne Major Airport? 

If air-carrier operations were moved from Willow Run to Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport, it would leave 43,836 operations at Willow Run. Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport would increase to 226,420 operations annually. It would leave 321 
instrument approaches at Willow Run Airport and would increase the number 
of instrument approaches at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport to 9,377. 

The addition of the Navy, Air Force, and National Guard to Willow Run would 
increase the operations to 95,836 and the total instrument approaches would be 
4,012. The majority of these operations would be incurred over weekend periods, 
which may result in congestion and possible air-traffic delay. 

Although this action would require the relocation of the terminal radar equip- 
ment, installation of a new TVOR and rearrangement of the present airway- 
route structure, we believe that this move will greatly increase the efficiency of 
IFR operations in the Detroit terminal area. For one thing, terminal radar 
located at Wayne Major will have a greater utilitarian range, in that it would be 
centrally located and able to afford surveillance over a greater portion of the 
entire terminal area. 

The establishment of air-carrier aircraft at the Wayne Major Airport will re- 
lieve the present eastbound delays, and will provide better jet departures to the 
west from Willow Run. Conversely, westbound departures from Wayne Major 
will experience some additional delays. 

This arrangement would not create any traffic-control problems under VFR 
conditions, and normal VFR operations could be conducted satisfactorily. 

3. What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions, taking into con- 
sideration the existing and foreseeable air traffic in the Detroit area if the 2 
squadrons of Air National Guard were to remain at the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport and the scheduled air carriers were to be relocated from Willow Run to 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, with 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve and 1 
squadron of Air Force Reserve operating from the Willow Run Airport? 

Based on the traffic figures August 1954 through July 1955, if the scheduled 
air carriers were relocated from Willow Run to Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
and 2 squadrons of Air National Guard remained at Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port, it would make a total of 247,649 operations at Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port. It would leave a total of 22,607 at Willow Run Airport; a total of 9,789 
instrument approaches at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, and leave 321 at Willow 
Run Airport. The addition of the 2 naval and 1 Air Force squadrons at Willow 
Run would make a total of 72,607 operations and a total of 3,921 instrument 
approaches. 

This would necessitate the moving of navigational aids and the rearranging 
of the airway-route structure as outlined in item 2. 

Delays to IFR air carrier aircraft will be materially increased over the pro- 
posal outlined in item 2, because of the jet departures and penetrations being 
conducted at both airports. Utilization of terminal radar at Wayne Major 
would be desirable as outlined in proposal 2. 
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Under VFR conditions; this arrangement would not affect operations, with the 
exception of the intermingling of high-speed jet type aircraft at the same airport 
as conventional commercial aireraft. 

4. What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions if the air carriers 
were to remain at Willow Run and add thereto 1 squadron of Air Force Reserve 
and 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve with Air National Guard remaining at Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport along with present civil operations? 

Based on traffic figures from August 1954 through July 1955, the addition of 1 
Air Force Reserve squadron and 2 Navy Reserve squadrons at Willow Run 
would increase the total operation to 185,525, with a total of 12,371 instrument 
approaches. 

This arrangement would cause additional delays at Willow Run during IFR 
conditions, due to the increase in instrument approaches and IFR departures. 

During VFR conditions, operations should not be materially affected, with the 
exception of intermingling of high-speed jet type aircraft at the same airport as 
conventional commercial aircraft. 

An additional major air carrier airport in the vicinity of Warren, Warren 
County, Mich., with the existing Detroit City Airport remaining in operation, 
would not be an efficient operation for a high volume of traffic during IFR condi- 
tions, due to the area east of Warren having a high volume of traffic operating 
at Selfridge Field, and the area to the south being used considerably by Detroit 
City Airport traffic. 

The efficiency of operations at Warren would be increased if the Detroit City 
Airport were abandoned; however, the proximity to Selfridge Field would still 
remain a problem. 

The addition of jet IFR traffic in the amount anticipated will create additional 
traffic-control problems in the Detroit terminal area, regardless of the airports 
of operation for the various users. However, we believe the arrangement outlined 
in item 2 would have some advantages over the other plans presented in your 
memorandum. 

In connection with this study, we would like to point out the immediate need for 
long-range radar at the Detroit ARTC Center. This is a need that exists today 
and, as stated above, the increase of any additional traffic to the Detroit metro- 
politan area further complicates the traffic-control problem and intensifies the 
requirement for long-range ARTC Center radar. Regardless of the location from 
which the scheduled air carriers, military, or itinerant aircraft operate, the imme- 
diate need for this radar equipment is unchanged. In view of the range and 
altitude limitations of ASR-1, ASR-2 or ASR-3 equipment (such as the ASR-2 
at Willow Run Tower), the efficient and expeditious movement of high-altitude 
aircraft into a major metropolitan area, such as Detroit, will be hampered and 
will become increasingly worse as more jet-type traffic is added until adequate 
long-range, high-altitude radar equipment is provided the Detroit Center. 

At the present time, we understand that the long-range radar is programed for 
the Detroit Center in fiscal year 1957. If at all possible, this requirement should 
be given a higher priority and installation moved up to fiscal year 1956. 


LEonARD W. JuRDEN, KC~—1. 


Criviz AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
August 17, 1955. 
To: Chief, Airway Operations Division, region 3. Attention: KC-390. 
From: Acting Center Chief, Detroit, Mich. 
Subject: Traffic control study requested by Airport Use Panel; KC-390 
memorandum dated August 5, 1955. 

As requested by KC-390, the attached traffic control study report of the 
Detroit metropolitan area is submitted for use by the Commerce alternate mem- 
ber and Alternate Chairman of the Airport Use Panel. 

The opinions expressed herein are the result of consideration of limited infor- 
mation on operations to be conducted under hypothetical conditions. Every 
attempt has been made to present the information as requested but due to the 
short time available we do not feel our study is as thorough, and complete, as a 
terminal area study that could be made by the technical development and evalu- 
ation center at Indianapolis, Ind. 

The addition of jet IFR traffic, in the amount anticipated, to the existing IFR 
traffic, in the Detroit terminal area, will have a definite adverse effect on traffic- 
control efficiency as long as they require the jet penetration approach procedure 
from 20,000 feet, and in effect do not conform to the approach system being 
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followed by other aircraft. This will not be as great a factor if simultaneous 
approaches are authorized, however, it still presents considerable more of a 
problem than if the IFR operations to be conducted would conform to the system 
applied to the other traffic. 

Other than this factor it is the opinion of this committee that insofar as air- 
traffic control is concerned it does not make any appreciable difference as to how 
the additional operations are distributed, provided the changes in the facilities 
and airway structure are made as cited in the instances where the majority of 
instrument approaches would be moved from the Willow Run Airport to the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

Ray E. BALvarp, 
Acting Chief AOS (AR), Detroit Center. 


Derroir METROPOLITAN AREA TRAFFIC STUDY 


(1) What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions, taking into 
consideration the existing and foreseeable civil air traffic in the Detroit area, if 
2 squadrons of Navy Reserve were added to the 2 squadrons of the Air National 
Guard now operating from the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport with scheduled 
air carriers and with 1 squadron of Air Force Reserve operating from Willow 
Run Airport? 

Based on information obtained from testimony presented at the Airport Use 
Panel hearings in Detroit, Mich., on June 22 and 23, the Navy contemplates a 
total of 32,000 operations with 60 jet aircraft and other support aircraft. They 
anticipate they will make a total of approximately 2,400 instrument approaches 
per year. The Air Force contemplates a total of 20,000 operations per year. 
They did not advise the number of instrument approaches they expect to con- 
duct, however, based on the Navy figures we have estimated they will make 
approximately 1,200 instrument approaches. 

The traffic figures for August 1954 through July 1955, provides that Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport has a total of 136,821 operations. A breakdown of these 
figures results in the following: 


A GRRTERP CORA nr ee el 8 oe ee 16, 596 
Ee ee ee ee ee tet 13, 932 
Bo RIE AUPE ORAL ET PSI? APL RT SNES St ARTO Nt ME SaaS SR oe 1, 198 
CT Nea ee ee i acetate ata ea ea aie tahoe’ 47, 949 
ORT? TR COG an Se ee ee esl ticiepictescuncncopyeenan 4, 838 
Dock Bh gg tie LET RES CRIT Sep ES ORR a bY SEU Sat ORY saree a ER LR 260 
RE eee e eee ee cee ec baciad ble ects ede 52, 048 

Meee eee ee ee ee eel 136, 821 


If 2 Navy squadrons with a total of 32,000 operations were added to Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport operations, the total operations would increase to 168,821 
operations or an increase of 23 percent. With addition of 2,400 instrument 
approaches, the total instrument approaches would be 3,519 or an increase of 
230 percent. 

Based on the present Air National Guard type of operation, the Navy jet opera- 
tions would be out of the local area since the fuel consumption of jet aircraft is 
very high at low altitudes. Based on this theory, the addition of the Navy 
Reserve to Detroit-Wayne Major Airport would not affect the overall operations 
too greatly, with the possible exception of some congestion on weekends when 
aircraft depart and arrive at the airport. 

From August 1954, through July 1955, the Willow Run Airport had a total of 
133,525 operations. With the addition of 1 Air Force Reserve squadron, with 
20,000 operations, the total annual operation would increase to 153,525 which 
would be an increase of approximately 15 percent. The instrument approaches 
would increase approximately 14 percent. 

Existing instructions from Air Carrier ASDO are to the effect that aircraft 
should not be held at the Willow Run outer marker, nor cleared for ADF or 
ILS approach at Willow Run while a standard jet penetration approach is in 
progress at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport or vice versa. For example, aircraft 
should not be held or cleared for an ILS approach to the Wayne Major Airport 
from Detroit-Wayne Major outer marker while a standard jet penetration ap- 
proach is in progress at Willow Run Airport. Air Carrier ASDO has indicated 
that this restriction will be lifted and simultaneous approaches will be permitted. 


ee 
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The Air Force Reserve squadron operation will be out of the local area since it 
is a jet operation. Based on this theory the addition of an Air Force Reserve 
squadron to Willow Run Airport would not affect the overall operation with the 
exception of the intermingling of high-speed jet type aircraft at the same airport 
as large commercial airlines. 

(2) What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions taking into con- 
sideration existing and foreseeable civil aircraft in the Detroit area, if 2 squad- 
rons of Navy Reserve, 1 squadron of Air Force Reserve, and 2 squadrons of Air 
National Guard would operate from the Willow Run Airport and the scheduled 
air carriers would operate from Detroit-Wayne Major Airport? 

If air carriers operations were moved from Willow Run to Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport, it would leave 43,836 operations at Willow Run. Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport would increase to 226,420 operations annually. It would leave 321 instru- 
ment approaches at Willow Run Airport, and would increase the number of instru- 
ment approaches at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport to 9,377. 

This would mean the relocation of the present radar equipment, the establish- 
ment of a new TVOR, and a rearrangement of the present airways route structure. 

The addition of the Navy, Air Force, and National Guard to Willow Run would 
increase the operations to 95,836 and the total instrument approaches would be 
4,012. The majority of these operations would be incurred over weekend periods, 
which may result in congestion and possible air traffic delay. 

(3) What would be the effect on IFR and VFR conditions, taking into considera- 
tion the existing and foreseeable air traffic in the Detroit area, if the 2 squadrons 
of Air National Guard were to remain at the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and 
the scheduled air carriers from Willow Run to Detroit-Wayne Major Airport with 
2 squadrons of Navy Reserves and 1 squadron of Air Force Reserve operating from 
the Willow Run Airport? 

Based on the traffic figures August 1954 through July 1955, if the scheduled air 
carriers were relocated from Willow Run to Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and 2 
squadrons of Air National Guard remained at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, it 
would make a total of 247,649 operations at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. It 
would leave a total of 22,607 at Willow Run Airport, a total of 9,789 instru- 
ment approaches at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and leave 321 at Willow Run 
Airport. The addition of the 2 naval and 1 Air Force squadron at Willow Run 
would make a total of 72,607 operations and a total of 3,921 instrument approaches. 

This would necessitate the moving of navigational aids and the rearranging of 
the airway route structure as outlined in (2). 

(4) What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions if the air carriers 
were to remain at Willow Run and add the 2 squadrons of Air Force Reserves, 
and 2 squadrons of Navy Reserves with Air National Guard remaining at Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport along with present civil operations? 

Based on traffic figures from August 1954, through July 1955, the addition of 
1 Air Force Reserve squadron and 2 Navy Reserve squadrons at Willow Run 
would increase the total operation to 185,525 with a total of 12,371 instrument 
approaches. Detroit-Wayne Major Airport will remain as at present. 

It is the opinion of the Detroit Area Study Committee that the establishment 
of an additional major air carrier airport in vicinity of Warren (Warren County), 
Mich., with or without the abandonment of the existing Detroit City Airport, 
and the possibility of one reserve jet squadron operating out of this airport 
would be possible from an air traffic control standpoint. However, it appears 
there would be no appreciable improvement over the present arrangement other 
than that which would result from the installation of modern landing aids. 

We have been informed that due to geographic location of the present Detroit 
City Airport, modern landing aids such as ILS and radar is not workable. In 
this respect the new airport has an advantage over the present site. 

Based on available figures for the past 5 years the itinerant traffic, including air 
carriers, at the Detroit City Airport has increased approximately 40 percent from 
an original figure of 72,592 (1950), to 112,889 (1954), and it is reasonable to as- 
sume, barring any economic disaster, that this will continue to increase during the 
next 5 years to an approximate figure of 157,000 operations annually. 
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CiviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Kansas City, Mo., August 5, 1956. 
To: Tower Chiefs, Detroit City, Mich., Detroit-Wayne Major, Michigan, Chicago- 
Willow Run, Illinois. 
From: Center Chief, Detroit, Mich., Chief, Facility Operations Branch. 
Subject: Traffic control study requested by Airport Use Panel. 


Attached is a copy of a letter from the Director, Office of Federal Airways, 
which required immediate action in the form of a complete and detailed traffic 
control study of the Detroit metropolitan area, 

In view of the urgency associated with this request, this study must be given 
top priority and be completed so as to reach this office by August 19, 1955. All 
chief controllers to whom this letter is addressed will be part of a field working 
group committee to make this Detroit area study; the chairman of this group 
to be Mr. Howard Coyne, Chief of the Detroit Center. 

In this study that you will complete, prepare sufficient charts and illustrations 
and clearly define your opinions, since many of the people who review this data 
will have no knowledge of traffic-control requirements and/or limitations. Each 
question in the attached letter should be answered in complete detail and any 
opinions stated backed by factual data. Sufficient copies of any charts or illus- 
trations used should be provided so that immediate distribution of a minimum of 
five copies can be made upon receipt of your letter. 

It is recognized that this is a short deadline for such an extensive study. How- 
ever, in other correspondence with the Washington office on this subject, the 
deadline was established and it is anticipated, in view of the urgency of this 
subject, that no extension on the deadline can be made. 


H. F. Core, KO-390. 


Crvimz. AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Kansas City, Mo., August 5, 1955. 
To: Director, Office of Federal Airways, W-300. 
From: Regional administrator, region 3. 
Subject: Joint use of Wayne-Major and Willow Run Airports; W-300 Letter, 
dated August 2, 1955. 
This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of August 2, 1955, concerning the 
above subject. 
We expect our analysis to be completed and the report forwarded to your office 
approximately September 1, 1955 
Leonarp W. JurDEN, KC-1. 





Crvin AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Crvit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 


August 2, 1955. 
To: Regional Administrator, region 3. 
From: Director, Office of Federal Airways. 


Subject: Joint use of Wayne Major and Willow Run Airports; KC-380 memo- 
randum dated June 138, 1955. 


The Commerce Alternate Member and alternate chairman of the. airport use 
panel has advised that the panel is in need of additional information concerning 
potential air traffic control problems in connection with the Detroit case. We 
are in receipt of his memorandum dated July 22, 1955, which is quoted in its 
entirety : 

“You are aware that the airport use panel held a public hearing in Detroit on 
June 22-23, on the following problem, ‘Determine in the best interest of the 
public, the most feasible civil-military use of airports, existing and proposed, 
in the Detroit, Mich., area.’ 

“In attendance at the hearing were regional and district representatives of 
the CAA. The panel questioned the representatives relative to the results air- 
traffic-wise if Air Force and Navy Reserve units would be placed at either 
the Willow Run Airport, or the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. The panel did 
not get from the testimony given, the actual information needed and it would, 
therefore, be appreciated if we could have from your office the resultant effect 
of the following combinations of activities. 
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“(1) What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions, taking into 
consideration the existing and foreseeable civil air traffic in the Detroit area 
if 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve are added to the 2 squadrons of the Air 
National Guard now operating from the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport; the 
scheduled air carriers and with one squadron Air Force Reserve operating from 
Willow Run Airport? 

“No change to be required in general aviation activities. 

“(2) What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions, taking into 
consideration existing and foreseeable civil air traffic in the Detroit area if 2 
squadrons of Navy Reserve; 1 squadron of Air Force Reserve, and 2 squadrons 
of Air National Guard would operate from the Willow Run Airport and the 
scheduled air carriers would operate from Detroit-Wayne Major Airport? 

“No change being required in general aviation. 

“(3) What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions, taking into 
consideration the existing and foreseeable air traffic in the Detroit area if the 
2 squadrons of Air National Guard were to remain at the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport and the scheduled air carriers were to be relocated from Willow Run 
to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport with 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve and 1 
squadron of Air Force Reserve operating from the Willow Run Airport? 

“(4) What would be the effect under IFR and VFR conditions if the air 
carriers were to remain at Willow Run and add thereto 1 squadron of Air Force 
Reserve and 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve with Air National Guard remaining at 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport along with present civil operations? 

“In addition to the above questions, would it be considered feasible to estab- 
lish an additional major air carrier airport in the vicinity of the existing Detroit 
City Airport and the possibility of one Reserve Air Force jet squadron operating 
from such field. The airport to handle general aviation along with air car- 
rier operations as required to serve the area traffic all in addition to operations 
from either Willow Run or Detroit-Wayne Major. 

“For your information, 1 Air Force fighter bomber squadron consists of 
approximately 25 jet aircraft and 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve consist of ap- 
proximately 60 jet aircraft; 2 squadrons of Air National Guard consist of ap- 
proximately 50 jet aircraft. 

“As the panel will have to delay its report on this case until receipt of this 
information, it will be appreciated if a reply can be expedited. All parties 
concerned are pressing for the panel’s decision.” 

It is realized that regional representatives in attendance at the hearings were 
placed in the position of testifying on this subject without the opportunity for 
detailed study of the data being presented. The record shows that the summa- 
tion of the regional position offered no opposition to the various proposals pre- 
sented. The above request presents an opportunity to review the various as- 
pects of the problem and to take advantage of your studies since the presenta- 
tion of the details of the proposal at the hearings. 

Since we will be pressed for an answer to the above request, it will be ap- 
preciated if you will acknowledge receipt of this letter, advising the estimated 
time required to prepare your reply. 

JosEPH H. Trprets, W-300. 





Exurstt 39 


(In addition to the following, letters reproduced herein in exhibit 37, were also 
furnished by CAA.) 


Ocroser 10, 1952. 
Novice oF HEARING 


In accordance with section 9.02, part IX, of the rules and regulations of the 
Michigan Aeronautics Commission, the Michigan Aeronautics Commission will 
hold a public hearing at 10 a. m., on Friday, November 7, 1952, in-the house 
of representatives chambers, State Capitol Building, Lansing, Mich., to de- 
termine the convenience and aeronautical necessity for the establishment of a 
major airport by the city of Detroit in Warren Township, Macomb County. 

Any persons wishing to testify at this hearing shall so notify Lester J. Mait- 
land, director, Michigan Department: of Aeronautics, Capital City Airport, 
Lansing, Mich., stating length of time their testimony will require.. All persons 
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signifying their desire to testify may submit briefs in advance of the hearing 
and it is requested that four copies of all evidence to be presented be given to 
the Michigan Aeronautics Commission at the time of the hearing. 


MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 
H. J. Norton, Chairman. 


MICHIGAN AERONAUTICS COMMISSION 
Spreorat Meerine, NoveMBER 26, 1952 


Pursuant to section 31 of Act 327 of the Public Acts of 1945, the commis- 
sioners of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, created by the above-mentioned 
eet, met at the Michigan Department of Aeronautics, Lansing, Mich., on November 

, 1952. 

Present: H. J. Norton, chairman; John P. McBlroy, vice chairman; Thomas 
E. Walsh ; Bruce E. Anderson; Albert F. Rutt ; Joseph A. Childs ; Gerald E. Eddy ; 
Charles M. Ziegler ; William C. Knoepfie, Chief Airports Division, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, third region; Walter Taylor, assistant State attorney gen- 
eral; Lester J. Maitland, director. 

Absent : None. 

After a thorough informal discussion on November 25 and 26 of the testimony 
and substantiating evidence submitted to the commission at a public hearing 
relative to the convenience and aeronautical necessity for the construction of a 
major airport by the city of Detroit in Warren Township, Macomb County, 
Chairman Norton called the meeting to order at 2:45 p. m. on November 
26, 1952, and the following action was taken: 

It was moved by Commissioner McElroy and supported by Commissioner Eddy 
that the application for approval by the Detroit Aviation Commission for the 
construction of a major airport in Warren Township, Macomb County, be 
denied. Commissioner Walsh requested a rollcall vote. 

Commissioner McHlroy: Yea. 

Commissioner Anderson: Yea. 

Commissioner Eddy: Yea. 

Commissioner Ziegler : Yea. 

Commissioner Walsh: Nay. 

Commissioner Childs: Nay. 

Commissioner Rutt abstained from voting. 

Motion carried. 

Commissioner Walsh, before the vote was taken on the above motion, made 
the following amendment to the motion, which was not supported: 

“That the application for approval for the proposed site be given by this 
commission but that the contemplated project shall be based on the need for the 
replacement of Detroit’s present Detroit City Airport, and that an executive-type 
or feeder-type airport shall be considered for construction.” 

It was moved by Commissioner Anderson and supported by Commissioner 
McElroy that the following recommendations of Director Maitland be approved 
by the commission and that they be submitted to the Detroit Aviation Com- 
mission with a letter stating that the commission realizes the need for replace- 
ment of the Detroit City Airport on a suitable site and we will welcome their 
coming to us with such a proposal after they have given the matter thorough 
study: 

1. That the Detroit Aviation Commission locate a suitable site, preferably in 
the northeast area for construction of an executive-type airport to replace the 
hazardous Detroit City Airport. (The commission would be very pleased to 
aid Detroit in the development of such an executive-type airport.) 

This would still maintain the segregation of the smaller type aircraft on the 
north side of Detroit and the larger airline traffic in the southern sector. 

2. That the Detroit Aviation’: Commission give most serious consideration to 
the establishment of one or more runways on the wasteland on the south end 
of Belle Isle capable of handling executive-type aircraft. If this location proves 
undesirable then our next recommendation is a landing strip approximately 3,500 
feet, constructed on reclaimed land in the Detroit River as close to the downtown 
area as is practicable. Meigs Field on the Chicago lakefront is an excellent 
illustration of this advanced thinking and provides ready air access to the heart 
of the metropolitan center. Cleveland and Milwaukee also have similar strips. 
All air traffic approaching these two sites would undoubtedly come from the 
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direction of the river thereby eliminating associated hazards when aircraft fly 
over congested areas. 

3. That carefully selected heliports around the periphery of the city—one 
within the downtown area—augment the above recommendations and that the 
Detroit Aviation Commission, working through the regional planning commis- 
sion, also establish heliports in nearby cities such as Birmingham and Ecorse. 
Los Angeles is a good example of the helicopter-type operation for both passengers 
and mail. Ready transportation for both enplaning and deplaning passengers 
from all sections of the area would then be possible to and from a single major 
air terminal. The Civil Aeronautics Board has currently approved this type 
of operation in other large American cities and the commission believes they 
would be receptive to its inauguration within the Detroit area. 

Within the next several years recognized helicopter authorities assure us 
reliable 2-engine helicopters, carrying up to 30 passengers, will be available from 
present manufacturers of military equipment. 

4. Our final recommendation is that the Detroit Aviation Commission whole- 
heartedly and actively support the completion of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport. 

Motion carried. 

It was moved by Commissioner McElroy and supported by Commissioner Walsh 
that an item of $25,000 be included in the department’s budget as a supple- 
statements necessary regarding the commission’s decision to deny the application 
of the Detroit Aviation Commission for construction of a major airport by the 
city of Detroit in Warren Township, Macomb County. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Commissioner McElroy and supported by Commissioner Walsh 
that an item of $25,000 be included in the Department’s budget as a supple- 
mentary item in order that the areonautics commission may cosponsor the 1953 
International Aviation Exposition, these funds to be requested from the general 
fund of the State of Michigan rather than the Michigan aeronautics fund; and 
that the liability of the State or any subdivision of the State government be 
limited to the amount appropriated by the legislature. Motion carried. 

The director was instructed to notify the Aero Club of Michigan of the above 
action. 

Meeting adjourned. 


At a session of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission held in the commission 
room in the department of aeronautics offices at the Capital City Airport, Lansing, 
Mich., on November 26, 1952, after a previous public hearing held in the house of 
— chambers in the State capitol, Lansing, Mich., on November 7, 
1952; 

It having been fully considered by the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, it 
was determined by a majority vote of its members that the application for 
approval by the Detroit Aviation Commission for the construction of a major 
airport in Warren Township, Macomb County, be denied and thie director of aero- 
nautics was authorized to issue this order. 

Therefore, it is ordered that the application for approval by the Detroit Avia- 
tion Commission for the construction of a major airport in Warren township, 
Macomb County, be denied. 

By order of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission : 


Lester J. MArrLanp, 
Director of Aeronautics. 
DECEMBER 3, 1952. 


NovEMBER. 28, 1952. 
Mr. Wiii1AM M. PACKER, 
President, Detroit Aviation Commission, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Deak Mr. Packer: The Michigan Aeronautics Commission at a meeting on 
Wednesday, November 26, with all members present and by a majority vote, 
adopted the following resolution : 

“It was moved by Commissioner McElroy and supported by Commissioner Eddy 
that the application for approval by the Detroit Aviation Commission for the 
construction of a major airport in Warren Township, Macomb County, be denied.” 

All members of the commission, after a thorough study of evidence presented 
by the Detroit Aviation Commission, felt that necessity for another major airport 
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in the Detroit region was not established and that the existing major airline 
airports, namely, Detroit-Wayne Major and Willow Run, can accommodate all 
the projected airline traffic as outlined in the report prepared by Smith, Hinchman 
& Grylls, Ine., and Leigh Fisher & Associates for your commission. 

The commission was further convinced that the existing airports could easily 
handle all the projected airline traffic in the Detroit region, as set forth in the 
above-mentioned report, after Mr. William C. Knoepfie, Chief, Airports Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, region No. 8, Chicago, Ill., informed them 
that it had been determined by the Civil Aeronautics Administration that the 
instrument-landing systems at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and Willow Run 
Airport could and would be operated independently and simultaneously during 
instrument weather conditions; this being in direct contradiction to the state- 
ments made at the public hearing held on November 7, 1952, by Mr. James W. 
Reid and Col. C. V. Burnett. (See pp. 18 to 20 of transcription. ) 

Another factor which entered into the aeronautics commission’s decision was 
the fact that there was no evidence that any of the major airlines now serving 
Detroit were interested in utilizing the proposed northeast site. 

The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport in 1947 received the approval of the Detroit 
Common Council, the Wayne County Board of Supervisors, the Michigan Aero- 
nautics Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and the Congress of 
the United States, and was declared to be convenient and necessary to handie the 
air traffic for the Detroit region. Ten million dollars has already been expended 
on this site, which will be approximately 25 minutes from the downtown Detroit 
City Hall when the Edsel Ford Expressway is completed. 

The Michigan Aeronautics Commission is fully cognizant of Detroit’s problem 
of replacing the outmoded Detroit City Airport and the following recommenda- 
tions to aid in the solution of Detroit’s aviation problem were approved by them: 

1. That the Detroit Aviation Commission locate a suitable site, preferably in 
the northeast area for construction of an executive-type airport to replace the 
hazardous Detroit City Airport. (The commission would be very pleased to aid 
Detroit in the development of such an executive-type airport.) 

This would still maintain the segregation of the smaller-type aircraft on the 
north side of Detroit and the larger airline traffic in the southern sector. 

2. That the Detroit Aviation Commission give most serious consideration to 
the establishment of one or more runways on the wasteland on the south end of 
Belle Isle capable of handling executive-type aircraft. If this location proves 
undesirable then our next recommendation is a landing strip of approximately 
3,500 feet constructed on reclaimed land in the Detroit River as close to the 
downtown area as is practicable. Meigs Field on the Chicago lakefront is an 
excellent illustration of this advanced thinking and provides ready air access to 
the heart of the metropolitan center. Cleveland and Milwaukee also have 
similar strips. All air traffic aproaching these two sites would undoubtedly 
come from the direction of the river thereby eliminating associated hazards 
when aircraft fly over congested areas, ; 

3. That carefully selected heliports around the periphery of the city—one 
within the downtown area—augment the above recommendations and that the 
Detroit Aviation Commission, working through the regional planning commis- 
sion, also establish heliports in nearby cities such as Birmingham and Ecorse. 
Los Angeles is a good example of the helicopter-type operation for both passen- 
gers and mail. Ready transportation for both enplaning and deplaning passen- 
gers from all sections of the area would then be possible to and from a single 
major air terminal. The. Civil Aeronautics Board has currently approved this 
type of operation in other large American cities and the commission believes 
they would be receptive to its inauguration within the Detroit area. 

Within the next several years recognized helicopter authorities assure us 
reliable 2-engine helicopters, carrying up to 30 passengers, will be available 
from present manufacturers of military equipment. 

4. Our final recommendation is that the Detroit Aviation Commission whole- 
heartedly and actively support the completion of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport. 

Yours very truly, 
MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 
Lester J. Matrianp, Director. 
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: DrEcEMBER 1, 1952. 
Hon. Atsert BE. Coso, : 
Mayor, City of Detroit, City Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear MAyor Coso: In view of the fact that there have been a considerable 
number of conflicting statements as to how and why the Michigan Aeronautics 
Commission on November 26 denied the application of the Detroit Aviation 
Commission to construct a new $18 million airport in Warren Township, Macomb 
County, I wish to present to you the following factual information: 

On October 9, 1952; the Detroit Aviation Commission appeared before the 
Michigan Aeronautics Commission at its regular meeting with a request for an 
approval for the construction of a new major airport in Warren Township, 
Macomb County. At the same meeting a group of citizens, including State Rep- 
resentatives William Romano and Howard Carroll, and Edward Gallagher, at- 
torney for Warren Township, appeared, stating that they were opposed to the 
construction of this airport, and requesting a public hearing, in view of the 
fact that the only information they had received regarding the construction of 
this airport was from the newspapers, and that up to that time they had not 
been officially informed of Detroit’s contemplated action. 

The Michigan Aeronautics Commission did hold a public hearing in the house 
of representatives chambers in Lansing on November 7, 1952, at which time the 
proponents of the airport and the people representing those opposed to the air- 
port presented their views. Both delegations were granted all the time they 
desired. Many resolutions were received by the aeronautics commission from 
the governing bodies of approximately 180,000 people who reside in Macomb 
and Oakland Counties, in opposition to the airport. The commission also re- 
ceived many letters from people in Detroit, and especially from industry, sup- 


‘ porting the development of the new airport. 


After a serious study of all the evidence presented, and an investigation of 
the site—both from the air and on the ground—all members of the aeronautics 
commission arrived at the conclusion that the proponents for the new airport 
did not establish, nor did the evidence show, the necessity for another major 
airport in the Detroit region. 

While the Michigan Aeronautics Commission felt that the Northeast Airport 
would be convenient for a great number of residents and business firms in 
Detroit, necessity was not shown for the following reasons: 

There have been no fundamental changes in Detroit airline operations which 
would alter the previously approved and accepted plan to make Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport the major airline terminal for the Detroit region. 

In a-report to the Detroit Aviation Commission on the proposed Northeast 
site, Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc., suggested a split operation, that is, utiliz- 
ing Detroit-Wayne Major on the west side of Detroit and the Northeast Air- 
port on the north side, contending that the projected airline traffic for Detroit— 
which is 1,368,000 enplaning passengers in 1960 and 1,620,000 enplaning pas- 
sengers in 1970—would warrant such split operation. 

The official records of the Civil Aeronautics Administration show that in Chi- 
cago during the year 1951 there were 1,848,065 enplaning passengers handled by 
one airport, namely, Chicago’s Midway Airport; and while this is not an ideal 
situation, Midway Airport is not nearly as well planned or as good an airport as 
Detroit-Wayne Major will be upon completion. The commission felt that a split 
operation for Detroit would not be economically sound, and as a result, service 
would be jeopardized. 

In addition, Mr. William C. Knoepfie, Chief of the Airports Division, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, third region, Chicago, Ill., informed the aero- 
nautics commission that it had been determined by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration that the instrument landing systems at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
and Willow Run Airport could and would be operated independently and simul- 
taneously during instrument weather conditions. This provides Detroit a re- 
serve airport which, of course, Chicago does not have; and further, makes one 
airport, in the opinion of the aeronautics commission, all that is necessary to 
handle traffic in the reasonably foreseeable future. At the present time the 
Willow Run Airport is being operated at approximately one-third of its capacity. 

Another factor which entered into the commission’s decision was that there 
was no evidence presented that any of the major airlines now serving Detroit 
were interested in utilizing the proposed Northeast site. 

Should the Northeast site become a reality, it would result in considerable 
flying by the airlines over heavily congested areas of the Detroit region by air- 
planes coming into or going away from Detroit, or expensive flying around these 
heavily populated areas in order to make a safer approach. 





' 
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Most of the traffic to and from Detroit is from the east, the southeast, the 
south, the southwest, and west, with a small amount of traffic to the northwest. 
This was probably one of the reasons Detroit-Wayne Major Airport was approved 
originally, because it was far enough out, and its location was such that the 
airlines would not be required to fly over heavily populated areas. 

Another small factor was that the northeast site, because of the direction of 
the prevailing winds from the southwest, does have a considerable amount of 
smoke and smog, making it more difficult for flying. 

The aeronautics commission so seriously considered their duties that an opinion 
was requested from the State attorney general as to whether or not the com- 
mission had the authority to determine both the immediate and the future neces- 
sity for a new airport. I am enclosing a copy of that opinion, which I believe you 
will find interesting, because it does grant without reservation the right to both 
hold the hearing and give approval for Federal funds for construction of airports 
in Michigan. 

The Michigan Aeronautics Commission also unanimously felt that the out- 
moded Detroit City Airport should be replaced, and that they would be pleased 
to cooperate and work with the Detroit Aviation Commission in establishing an 
executive-type airport, preferably on the northeast side of Detroit, to replace the 
present Detroit City Airport. 

During its deliberations and informal discussion last Tuesday and Wednesday, 
November 25 and 26, and also during the formal meeting, Mr. William C. Knoepfle, 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and Mr. Walter Taylor, assistant State 
attorney general, met with the commission, so that they might have technical 
advice from Mr. Knoepfie, and to assure that any action that might be taken 
would be entirely legal. 

At the informal meeting on November 25 there was only a quorum present but 
a short time. However, the full commission of eight members was present the 
following day, November 26. After a discussion period the meeting was officially 
called to order into formal session by the chairman, Mr. H. J. Norton, and it was 
moved by Commissioner McElroy and supported by Commissioner Eddy that the 
application for approval by the Detroit Aviation Commission for the construction 
of a major airport in Warren Township, Macomb County, be denied. An amend- 
ing resolution was then submitted by Commissioner Walsh which would authorize 
the construction of an executive-type airport on the Warren Township site. This 
amendment to the resolution was not supported. A rolicall vote was demanded 
on the original motion. The following commissioners voted “aye”: Bruce E. 
Anderson, Charles M. Ziegler, Gerald E. Eddy, and John P. McElroy. The follow- 
ing commissioners voted “nay”: Thomas BE. Walsh and Joseph A. Childs. Com- 
inissioner Albert F’. Rutt abstained from voting. 

Under the normal procedure of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, the 
chairman does not vote except in the case of a tie. Therefore the majority of 
those present and voting adopted the above resolution. It was certainly clearly 
understood by all members present that a majority had voted to deny the Detroit 
Aviation Commission’s application for approval of construction of the proposed 
airport. The entire procedure and subsequent action was affirmed by Assistant 
Attorney General Walter Taylor, who was present throughout. 

I believe the approval granted by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and by 
the undersigned should be clarified. Both can best be described as technical 
approvals, meaning that the site is physically feasible for development, but 
whether or not the airport should be built is a question of convenience and 
necessity. The same applies as far as Federal funds are concerned. Colonel 
Burnett was informed that Federal funds could be granted, but whether or not 
they should be granted would be determined by the convenience and necessity for 
this airport ; and further, no money would be lost because none has been appro- 
priated by the Congress for this site because this project is not on the approved 
Federal airport plan. 

I sincerely hope that the above information will clarify the situation for all 
eoncerned. The Michigan Aeronautics Commission will wholeheartedly assist the 
city of Detroit in developing a satisfactory replacement for the Detroit City Air- 
port by an executive-type airport, or such other facilities for which there is an 
established need. 

Most sincerely, 
LEsTER J. MaItTLaAnp, Director. 
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Excerpts From TRANSCRIPT OF AIRPORT USE PANEL HEARING, Detroit, MICH., 
JUNE 22, 1955 


(Pp. 121-124) 


The CHAIRMAN (Paul Morris, Commerce alternate member of Airport Use 
Panel). Are there any other questions from the panel? 

Are there any questions from the audience? 

Mr. Du BugvE (executive director, National Business Aircraft Association). 
Mr. Nefiley (Knoepfie), in connection with the proposed Northeast Airport site, 
has the CAA been asked to conduct a preliminary survey to determine whether 
it would be feasible to construct such a facility? 

Mr. NEFFLEY (Knoepfie). No; I do not believe they have—not in that exact 
term that you used. 

Mr. Du Buaqus. Do you know whether any private engineering concern has 
made a study or survey of a possible northeast site? 

Mr. NEFFLEY (Knoepfie). Maybe I can explain a little bit of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’s action on this Northeast Airport. That was brought 
to our attention sometime about in the middle of 1951. The CAA made some 
preliminary studies on that. The manner in which it was presented to us in 
the very beginning was sort of a nebulous nature. It was presented as more 
or less, “Here is a site in the northeast section of the town that would be a nice 
place for an airport.” We could not make a critical analysis of that because 
we recognized that there would be a great many problems involved in develop- 
ing an airport at that location. We would not say; we did not know whether 
the problems were solvable or unsolvable. After giving a considerable amount 
of study to this over a period of time, we requested information from the appro- 
priate local people here in Detroit. They furnished us much of this. We made 
certain recommendations to them. Among these recommendations, we asked for 
additional engineering information on the site, boundaries, and soon. We asked 
for information concerning the authority and responsibility of the various political 
subdivisions that were connected with that airport. We also recognized that 
there had been considerable local opposition to this airport from many of the resi- 
dents of that area. We did not know the extent or the severity of that problem 
at that time. We asked for a fuller consideration of those factors before we 
would commit ourselves to an approval or a disapproval of that site. 

We also asked for a review and approval by the Michigan Aeronautics Commis- 
sion. Asa result of our request for these many things, there was a public hearing 
held in Lansing on November 6 and 7, 1952, at which time, I believe, every one 
having an interest in that site was given an opportunity to express themselves. 

A few days later—I believe still in the month of November—the Michigan Aero- 
nautics Commission passed a resolution in which, in effect, they did not approve 
that site. That is, in the manner that it had been submitted to them. They did 
make certain other recommendations and suggestions. On the basis of that action 
by the Michigan Aeronautics Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Administration— 
as far as I know—has not taken any more formal action on the northeast airport 
site. 

Mr. Du BuquvuE. It is my understanding that they were contemplating 2 square 
miles, as the ultimate for the site, and also that it would greatly interfere possibly, 
with existing roadways in that area, from the standpoint of residents living in 
that section. 

Mr. NEFFLEY (Knoepfle). I cannot verify that, although it does sound reasona- 
ble. I mean, I have been away from that particular thing a little bit too long. 
I do know that there was a problem there of possible—and I say “possible’— 
interference to people living in that area but I don’t know how serious that 
problem would be. 

Mr. Du BuqvueE. What would be the advantages or the disadvantages of a site 
located there? Would it provide an additional facility that would serve Detroit, 
or would it add an additional burden, from the standpoint of airport operation? 

Mr. NEFFLEY (Knoepfie). I don’t think I want to go into the great number of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of another airport site. I could be here all day, 
perhaps, on that. 
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Excerrts FrRoM TRANSCRIPT OF AIRPORT USE PANEL HEARING, DETROIT, MICH., 
JUNE 22, 1955 


(Pp. 150-160) 


Mr. Du Buqve. General Maitland, Mayor Cobo said this morning he approved 
the northeast airport site. He was sure many others approve it. Why did the 
Board of Aeronautics disapprove the northeast site in connection with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration study? 

General MaITLAND. We are not opposed to a northeast site, to replace Detroit 
City. We have always been for that. We have put our money into a major air- 
port, on what we consider and what the CAA consider the proper location ; and T 
still believe it because we zoned it. We own 4 square miles and have adequate 
runways and can finance the rest of the administration building. 

We did not believe that at this time, we should build another major airport 
before one was finished. Now, I believe that Detroit, at some place—not par- 
ticularly Warren County—but in some other point should select a site and acquire 
the land and develop what we could call a general-purpose airport. We cer- 
tainly would help; but, first, let’s finish the Detroit Wayne-Major and do a job 
there. I think the airline should move. That is my sincere opinion; and that is 
the opinion of the Department of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Du BuguveE. In that case you would close the Detroit City Airport if such 
an airport—general-purpose airport—were developed in the northeast area? 

General MAITLAND. Yes. Very definitely. I personally flew in this morning. 
I would have been very happy to have a few more open fields than we had coming 
into the airport. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other questions of General Maitland? 

Thank you very much, General. 


EXCERPTS FROM TRANSCRIPT OF THE MINUTES OF THE AIRPORT USE PANEL 
HEARING HELD IN DeEtRoIT, MIcH., JUNE 23, 1956 


(P. 401) 


The CHAIRMAN (Paul Morris, Commerce alternate member, Airport Use Panel). 
Are there any questions from the floor? 

Mrs. CUSINO (correct spelling and title: Dr. Paul K. Cousino, superintendent 
of schools, Warren, Mich.). Did I understand you, Colonel Burnette, to say you 
had the approval of the CAA (for the northeast site) ? 

Mr. BURNETTE (director of the Detroit Aviation Commission). That is correct. 

Mrs. Cusino (Dr. Cousino). Is it in written form? 

Mr. BuRNETTE. I presume so. How about it, Mr. Neffley. 

Mr. NEFFLEY (W. C. Knoepfie, Chief, Airports Division, region 3). I don’t know. 
I don’t have a record of it. 

Mr. BURNETTE. We were placed by them on a national airport plan, which is 
tantamount to anapproval. I cannot give you a date. 

Mrs. Cusino (Dr. Cousino). Didn’t the CAA man say yesterday there was no 
approval? 

Mr. Burnette I think I corrected that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other questions? 


Excerpts From TRANSCRIPT OF AIRPORT UsE PANEL HEARING, Detroit, MICH., 
JUNE 22, 1955 


(Pp. 119-120) 


Mr. ALBERY (CAB alternate member of Airport Use Panel). I have a question. 
There has been some mention of the northeast site. 

Mr, NeFFLEY (Knoepfie, Chief, Airports Division, region 3). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arsery. Do you know whether the northeast site was included in the 
national airport plan? 

Mr. NEeFFLEY (Knoepfle). I do not believe it is at the present time. Is that 
correct? It is not included at the present time, because our plan has gone 
through a little change of nature within the last few years and it contemplates 
only the airport developments needed in the next 3 years, and I believe that is 
the reason that it has not been included in the current version of the plan. 
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June 11, 1956. 
Mr. L. J. MAITLAND, 
Director, Michigan Department of Aeronautics, 
Capital City Airport, Lansing, Mich. 

Dear Mk. Marrtitanp: Your request to participate in the 1957 Federal-aid air- 
port program for airport development on the Detroit City (New) Airpoit, De- 
troit, Mich., has been carefully considered by the Administrator in accordance 
with a system of priorities established in an attempt to first approve the most 
urgently needed airport development on a nationwide basis. This has been 
made necessary since this Administration has received more requests for aid 
and in larger money amounts than can be approved for fiscal year 1957. 

The requested work consisting of “land acquisition’? was not programed at 
this time because neither this Administration nor the Michigan Department of 
Aeronautics has approved this site for development beyond its existing category. 

We regret that the requested airport development could not be approved at 
this time for Federal participation. 

Due consideration will be given to any new requests you desire to present. 
We must continue to be guided, however, by our national priority system and, 
of course, by the availability of Federal funds appropriated by the Congress. 

Requests for participation in the fiscal 1558 program will be accepted this fall. 
For further information regarding any of these matters, please contact the 
District Airport Engineer, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD W. JURDEN, 
Regional Administrator. 


CiviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 


July 16, 1956. 
To: Regional Administrator, Region 3 (KC). 
From: Director, Office of Airports. 
Subject: Discussion with Col. C. V. Burnett, Detroit, Mich. 


On Monday, July 9, I was called to Mr. Lowen’s office to meet Col. C. V. 
Burnett, Director, Detroit Aviation Commission, to explain why the Detroit 
City Airport had not been included in the Federal-aid airport program for 1957. 
I advised Colonel Burnett that the principal reason the airport was not included 
was that it was not eligible since it is not listed in the 1956 national airport 
plan. I did state that a replacement airport for Detroit city was included at 
an undetermined site with ultimate requirements for trunk category development. 
Colonel Burnett indicated some concern over this fact for the specific reasons 
that— 

1. There is no possibility of having a replacement airport opened for perhaps 
5 years; 

2. The Detroit City Airport has a very large number of based aircraft and is 
in need of improvement, particularly with regard to the condition of the 
runways; 

3. It is extremely doubtful that the aviation industry would permit the com- 
plete closing of the existing airport. Hence, any improvements made would 
probably continue in use even after a “replacement” airport is opened. 

Upon his inquiry as to how the airport might be included in the national airport 
plan, I suggested to him that he make a detailed request for amendment of the 
plan and submit it to the district airport engineer, with a copy to the Michigan 
Department of Aeronautics. 

Colonel Burnett was also concerned as to the possibility of getting Federal 
assistance in a much needed runway improvement program at the Detroit City 
Airport. I told him that this matter had been discussed with General Maitland 
the day after the Federal-aid airport program was announced, and that it was my 
recollection that General Maitland indicated that there would be some revisions 
in the allocation pattern; hence, the possibility of Federal assistance should 
be discussed with the Michigan Department of Aeronautics. I suggested that 
Colonel Burnett write the Michigan Department of Aeronautics to ascertain if 
there were any possibilities of adjustment in the Michigan program and the 
on within those adjustments of the Detroit City runway resurfacing 
project. 

I pointed: out to Colonel Burnett that in considering the 1957 program for 
Michigan, we attempted to follow as closely as possible the recommendations 
of the Michigan Department of Aeronautics. I said that a request for the 
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Detroit City Airport had been filed, including installation of high intensity 
runway lights in the amount of $15,000, and runway resurfacing in the amount 
of $65,000, making a total of $80,000. This surprised Colonel Burnett, since he 
stated that he had requested only the runway resurfacing item and had not 
filed any request with the Michigan Department of Aeronautics for runway 
lights. I conveyed this information to you in my long-distance telephone con- 
versation on July 9. 

Colonel Burnett has been attending the hearings of the subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Committee. Yesterday he requested that a copy 
of the project request filed by the Michigan Department of Aeronautics be trans- 
mitted to him; this is being done. 

I have also had further discussions with Colonel Burnett in the past few 
days regarding the Northeast Airport site for which a project request has been 
filed. He showed me a letter from the regional administrator stating that the 
reason it was not programed was that the present airport had not been ap- 
proved for expansion beyond its present size. I assumed that this referred to 
the Warren Township Airport, which is situated on the site of the proposed North- 
east Airport. Colonel Burnett stated that he had spent considerable time in 
Washington some years ago, and felt certain that this site had been studied 
and approved. This office has no record of such approval. Our files do indi- 
eate that old region 3 submitted a newspaper clipping from the Detroit Times 
dated August 29, 1952, announcing approval of a site by the then Administrator, 
Charles F. Horne. This was discussed with Mr. Horne by the Director, Office 
of Airports, and old region 3 was advised in a memorandum dated September 
23, 1952, as follows: 

“The Administrator advises that he did not give specific approval to the 
project site but only stated that the site was the best around the city of 
Detroit and met the Doolittle committee’s requirements.” 

Therefore, it is suggested that Colonel Burnett be advised that if he desires 
official approval of this site, a request therefor be submitted through the 
Michigan Department of Aeronautics. If such a request is submitted by the 
Michigan Department of Aeronautics to the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
a coordinated review should be made by both the Michigan Department of Aero- 
nautics and all parts of the CAA. 

Hersert H. Hower, W—400. 
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